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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Agrlcnltiiral Bureau Conference. 

The Annual Conference of Branches of the Agricultural EfUreau 
situated in the Pinnaroo district is to be held at Lameroo on Tuesday, 
August 28th. Sessions will be held during the morning, aftemoonj^ 
and evening, at which addresses will be given by Expert Officers of 
the Department, papers by Branch members, and time devoted to 
‘‘Free Parliament.’’ 


Tobacco Seed. 

The Department of Agriculture has procured its supply of tobacco 
seed for the coming season, and has arranged to secure an additional 
quantity for the purpose of distribution amongst intending growers. 
The kinds available are the cigarette and light plug types. 


Planting Citrus Trees. 

The extraordinary wet and cold weather tnat has prevailed since the 
break up of the season has resulted in the soil in many instances being 
saturated, and wherever the under-drainage is not particularly free, 
the soils have become water logged. Whilst t\ese conditions prevail 
it is not desirable to transplant citrus trees into their permanent 
positions in the orchard. The best results are secured from evergreen 
trees when they commence to grow almost immediately they are moved 
from the nursery to the orchard, otherwise the transpiration from the 
foliage will deplete the moisture in the plant tissues, because the broken 
root system will not be able to absorb a corresponding amount from the 
soil. It is, therefore, desirable to defer planting citrus and other 
evergreen trees until the soil temperature has begun to rise freely, so 
that root action will be stimulated directly after transplanting. If 
this is done, the tree begins to push out new growth and recover itself 
from the injuries received at the time of transplanting. Assuming, 
on the other hand, that the trees had been lifted, and the roots had not 
been severely injured, and it were possible for the trees to make a 
fresh start at once any new shoots that might develop would run a 
considerable risk of being damaged by frost and low temperatures 
during the cold nights that occur in July and August. This is one of 
the reasons why spring planting of evergreens is advocated by the 
Horticutural Branch of the Department of Agriculture in preference 
to autumn planting. A fairly good guide to follow as to the best time 
to begin transplanting in the spring is the first evidence of green shoots 
in the axils of the leaves. This indicates that temperatures are suffi- 
ciently high for the development of the plant, and the ^owtb that is 
then beginning may as well take place with the tree in its permanent 
position in the orchard. ^If the young trees have already produced 
several inches of tender succulent growth, this, on remov^ from the 
nursery, should be cut away in the majority of instances, because it 
will only die from the effects of root damage in transplanting. The 
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majority of people appear to be afraid to cut citrus trees sufficiently 
when they are transplanting them, but when it is considered that the 
leaves will drain the tree if left in great numbers, the necessity for 
restricting their action by the removal of most of the lighter twigs 
carrying the bulk of the leaves is apparent. 


Exporlments with Baw Bock Phosphates. 


Experiments to test the agricultural value of raw rock phosphates 
were commenced at the Government Experimental Farm, Kybybolite, 
in 1919. The rock phosphates used are low grade, and contain 
respectively (a) calcium phosphate, and (b) aluminium phosphate, 
equivalent to about 18 per cent, of phosphoric acid. 


To test the rock i)hosphates on crops to be harvested, a rotation con- 
sisting of wheat — (for hay) — peas, in which both the wheat and 
pea crops are dressed with the same fertilisers, was laid down. The 
results secured from these plots during the past four seasons are as 
follows : — 


Wheaten Hay Yields, 1919-1922. 


Plot. Manuring per Acre. 1919. 

T. c. L. 

1 No manure 0 10 84 

2 Sciwts. lime, lewt. super- 

phosphate 1 6 105 

3 Icwt. superphosphate 1 7 28 

4 Icwt. aluminium phos- 

phate rock 1 6 91 

5 Icwt. calcium phos- 

phate rock 13 7 


1920. 

T. C. L. 

0 9 0 

1921. 

T. L. 

0 18 84 

1922. 

T. C. L. 

0 7 21 

Means, 
1919-22. 
T. C. L. 

0 11 47 

0 17 35 

0 13 0 

0 18 28 

0 17 84 

2 4 0 

1 12 70 

1 6 70 
1 2 73 

0 12 91 

0 14 91 

1 6 80 

1 0 32 

0 110 

0 12 21 

1 1 60 

0 16 106 



Pea Yields, 

1919-1922. 




Plot. Manuring per Acre. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

Means, 

1919-22. 

1 

No manure 

B. 

0 

L. 

30 

B. L. 

B. 

2 

L. 

54 

B. L. 

5 54 

B. L. 

2 19 

2 

5cwts. lime, lc\vt. super- 
phosphate 

1 

17 

£ 

5 

26 

15 29 

5 33 

.3 

lewt. superphosphate . . 

1 

4 

'S 

7 

4 

10 45 

4 43 

4 

Icwt. aluminium phos- 
phate rock 

1 

30 


7 

10 

7 51 

4 8 

5 

Icwt. calcium phosphate 
rock 

0 

39 

o 

5 

45 

5 45 

3 2 


It is noticeable that Plot 2, which is treated with lime and super- 
phosphate, is increasing its advantages over the others in producing 
wheaten hay, and it has also this year gained considerably in the yield 
of peas. This plot of hay stood out well above the others all through 
the season, as also did the plot of peas, the stubble of which produced 
a growth of wireweed during January and February very much greater 
than that on other plot stubbles. The resuhs so far secured tend to 
show that the local aluminium rock is slightly superior to the local 
fiflieium rock for this soil. 
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Hatching Chickens. 

On many farms in this State incubators are unknown, and all 
chickens are hatched by natural methods. Broody hens are not always 
available until late in the year. Late hatching has long been recog- 
nised as a great mistake. Late hatching pullets are not old enough 
to lay during autumn and winter when the price of eggs is high. They 
do not lay until the price of eggs is relatively low. This fact, of course, 
accounts largely for scarcity of eggs in autumn and winter. Late 
hatched chickens do not develop well, and have less stamina than those 
hatched earlier in the year. All heavy breeds should be hatched 
during July and August, and all light breeds, such as Leghorns, should 
be hatched not later than the end of S*eptember. In the hills and 
South-East a fortnight later may be allowed. Improved laying strains 
of fowls are responsible for the lessened number of broody hens early in 
the season. When selecting eggs for hatching, discard any less than 
2oz. in weight or that hjave rough shells or that are misshapen. It is 
highly important to increase the size of eggs laid by our hens ; this can 
be accomplished by careful selection. 


Sale of Fertilisers. 

Recently a retailer of fertilisers was proceeded against in the 
Adelaide Police Court, under the provisions of the Fertilisers Act, 
for selling a bag of potato manure without giving the purchaser an 
invoice setting out the contents of the bag and the percentages of the 
fertilising constituents in the parcel. A conviction without a fine was 
recorded. This should not be construed as a precedent, but serve to 
warn retailers of fertilisers of their responsibilities under the Act, 
which is to be strictly enforced in the future. 


Black Spot of the Grape VinoB. 

Following on the continuous wet weather that is now being 
experienced in this State, it is more than likely that those vineyards 
which were affected with black spot during the past season will experi- 
ence another outbreak with the opening of the new season’s growth. 
Whilst it is not suggested that owners of vineyards in which black spot 
was not present last year should go to the expense of treating their 
vines, the Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
suggests that the owners of vineyards which were affected last season 
would be well advised to take recognised preventive measures against 
a further outbreak. These consist of swabbing or spraying the vines 
or at least all of last summer’s growth with a solution of sulphate of iron 
and sulphuric acid. The solution is made up by pouring ^ gallon of 
sulphuric acid over 501bs. of sulphate of iron, then dissolving the iron 
crystals in 10 gallons of boiling water. The effectiveness of the treat- 
ment depends entirely upon the thoroughness with which it is carried 
out. The object is thoroughly to penetrate the wounds made by the 
disease during the previous summer and destroy the spores of the 
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disea^se therein. Another remedy is a ten per cent, solution of sulphuric 
acid, used as a spray. The use of this, however, demands a sprayer 
made or lined with lead or some acid resisting substance. 


Pruning Deciduous Trees. 

Amongst growers of deciduous fruit trees both for commercial pur- 
poses and on a small scale there is a 'tendency to continue methods of 
pruning which are now recognised as being more or less obsolete. It 
is not that the principles underlying the practices of pruning have 
under^ne any change. These principles were worked out in the olden 
countries of the world on the basis of their long experience and 
observation. The trouble seems to have crept in in the interpretation 
of these principles and their application to plant habits and growth 
under local conditions. Whilst it is recognised as desirable during the 
first two or three seasons after the fruit tree has been planted to prune 
it severely, first, with the object of balancing the top with the root 
system, which of necessity has been broken in transplanting, and, 
secondly, with a view to securing a well-balanced frame work, it does 
not necessarily follow that each successive annual pruning should be 
on the lines of stumping back the leaders and cutting out large 
quantities of lateral wood. To admit an abundance of light into the 
centre of the tree is of the utmost importance, evm in a sunny climate, 
such as that possessed by this State. But after the framework has 
been established, and the tree has continued to make strong growth, 
nothing is to be gained, but much to be lost, by severe pruning during 
the winter season. Should the tree give indications of growing to an 
undesirable height, cutting back the leaders will not pfove a check. 
This is more likely to result if the leaders are left untopped or the top 
growth is turned on to lower and suitably placed shoots which are not 
topped. 

With such fruits as the apple, pear, and plum the shortening of the 
laterals which spread themselves around the outer framework of the 
tree invariably postpones the productive period, as these fruits bear 
chiefly on spurs which emerge from these laterrfs during the second 
year of their growth. It is the opinion of the Horticultural Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture that growers lose more fruit as a 
result of over-pruning than they do as a result of under-pruning 
orchards in this State. 


Veitch’8 Well Experimental Farm. 

The Government Experimental Farm, Veitch, is situated in what is 
popularly known as the Loxton district. It is about 3,800 acres in 
area, and is typical of thousands of acres* of the surrounding country. 
The report of the 1922-23 harvest of this farm has just been issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. This shows that season was an 
average one, the total rainfall for the year being 10.28in. and the 
^^use^” rainfall 8.69in. Cropping in the fields was confined to the 
cereals. An area of 42.94 acres was cut for hay, the average being 
1 ton Tcwts. lOfilbi. per acre, as compared with the average folr the past 
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13 years, viz., 1 ton Ocwt. 741bs. ; 84.89 acres of oats were harvested 
for grain, the average being lObnsh. 131bs. per acre. This is much 
below the average for the farm for the past seven years, viz., 17bush. 
251bs. Barley for grain was grown on 54.69 acres of fallow, and 17.55 
acres of “new’’ land. An average return of 13bush. 61bs. was reaped, 
the mean for the farm for the past eight years being 16bush. 71bs. 
For wheat 427.84 acres were sown, the average return being 9bush. 
521bs., as compared with the mean for the past 14 years of lObush. 
531bs. The varieties whieh showed to advantage were President, 
Walker’s Wonder, Sultan, Canaan, Queen Fan, and Triumph. 

The permanent experimental work being conducted on this farm 
includes — (a) manurial tests with wheat, the rotation adopted being 
(1) pasture, (2) bare fallow, (3) wheat; (fe) cultivation tests with 
wheat; (c) manurial tests with six-rowed barley; (d) cultivation tests 
with six-rowed barley; (e) rate of seeding tests with wheat; (/) rate 
of seeding tests with barley. 

The permanent manurial plots on this farm were laid down in 1920, 
hence it will be some years yet before the returns can be used as a 
reliable basis of comparison. However, since 1915 tests with varying 
dressings of superphosphates on wheat crops have been conducted on 
fallow land, and the mean returns secured during the eight-year period 
have been as follows: — No manure, 14bush. 41bs. ; ^cwt. of super, 
15bush. 501bs. ; Icwt. of super, 16bush. 491bs. ; 2cwts. of super, 17bush. 
71bs. ; 3cwts. of super, 17bush. 391bs. 


260 MEN FOB TOIJB STUMP OBUBBINO 

With these men at your disposal you could do quite a lot of clearing. In 
the ** Monkey** Grabber you get their strength, without the 
upkeep, in a simple, cornet, easy>to-handle form.^ With the short 
lever supjdied, the power is in your own bands. This sturdy machine 
is equipped with ropes equal to the heavy demands made on grub- 
bing tackle, and each is fitted with hook and loop couplings — 
splioes and loose pins have been banished. A fast gmir and rope 
shoitener help you to get quickly to the actual pull, and an 
automatic lowering gear allows you to release f^om a strain. 
Standard equipment will clear 1| acres from an anchor. 

REMEMBEBI FOB YOUR GRUBBING 
THERE*8 ONLY 



From ihe Jack People. 

TBBWSBLIiA BBOa PTT. VID., TBENTHAl^ VlC. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 

S uestion-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
lureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture^ 
Adelaide.*’ 

[Replies supplied by C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc., Gkivernment Veterinary Surgeon.] 

^ ‘ W. T. T., * ’ Wudinna, reports death of fat wethers from rupture of the bladder. 
Reply — The cause of the obstraetion is a calculus or stone in the urethra or 
tube from the bladder, by which the uiine is evacuated. The trouble is most 
frequently seen in highly fed sheep, and is confined to rams and wethers, in which 
the calibre of the tube is small. The obstruction often occurs in the free portion 
of the penis, just behind the wormlike process, and in these cases relief can be 
given by amputating this portion of the organ. Where the obstruction is further 
up the tube nothing can be done in the way of surgical treatment. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Mount Gambiei, asks. Are small blood 
worms in horse troughs injurious to horses? 

Reply — These small red worms are probably the larvae of one of the midges, 
which are common in stagnant water. They are of no economic impoitance, and 
are not injurious to horses. I note that this inquiry was previously replied to 
on May 14th. Confusion occurs from the fact that a epmmon name such as 
“blood worm“ is used to describe several different forms. The immature “blood 
worm“ of horses in the form it is swallowed by the host is almost mlcro8Copi6 
in size. These will occur in the drinking water if it is subject to contamination 
from the manure of horses harboring the parasite. 

[Replies by F. Murray Jones, B.VBc., M.B.C.V.S., Assistant Goveinment 
Veterinary Surgeon.] 

“£. T.,“ Mount Bryan, has heifer with large swelling around the navel. 
Reply*— This condition will not prevent you using the milk. Give the animal as 
a drench the following: — ^Epsom salts, 8ozs.; whole ginger, loz.; treacle, 4ozs.; 
tepid water, 1 pint. Shake until the salts are dissolved, and then administer. 
Apply with friction a mixture consisting of equal parts of salad oil and vinegar 
to the swelling. 

“W. H. Black Springs, has foal, although well fed, is losing condition. 
Beply — I would suggest you feeding the foal on ground oats, maize meal, and 
chaff, to which has been added a little oil cake. Feed only the best hay, and 
do not give any that is inclined to be mouldy or dirty. Provide green feed if 
possible. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Yadnarie, asks — (1) What percentage of 
pure blood could a c^f claim bred from a pure-bred bull and a mongrel cow, first, 
second, third, and fourth cross? (2) What percentage of pure blood would be 
imparted hy a half pure-bred bull and a mongrel cow, first, second, third, and 
fourth cross? (3) Cure for horse with swollen legs. 

Reply— -Question No. 1: Proportion of pure blo^ resulting from pure-bred bull 
and mongrel cow: — ^First cross, half bred; second cross, three-quarter bred; third 
cross, seven-eighth bred; fourth cross, fifteen -sixteenth bred; fifth cross, thirty-one- 
thirty-second &ed. Question No. 2: Proportion of pure blood resulting from 
half-bi^ bull i|nd mongrel cow; — First cross, one-quarter bred; second crow, three- 
eighth bred; third cross, seVOn-sixteenth bred; fourth cross, fifteen-thirty-second 
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bred; fifth cross, thirty-one-sixty-fourth bred. Question No. 3. — I should adv^ 
the administration of half a toaspoonful of powdered nux yomim given with 
treacle and smeared on the teeth and tongue once daily. In addition, make up 
the following powders: — Sulphate of iron, 6oz8. ; powdered gentian, lOozs., mixed 
together, and place one tablespoonful in the feed once daily. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Moorook, reports mare with very t^der 
mouth, and unable to eat Ipng hay. 

Beply — I would advise you to give her half a pint of raw linseed oil. Bathe 
the mouth with a solution of alum water in the strength of one teaspoonful to 
a pint of water. Feed her with soft and sloppy diet with a liberal amount of 
bran. Other feed to be damp. 

**E. W. P.,*' Brinkley, has six-year-old gelding suffering from swelling of the 
hind legs. 

Beply — I gather that the animal suffers from a recurrence of a condition known 
as ‘‘big leg,'' or lymphangitis. This condition usually follows on after a rest 
or when the animal has been liberally fed with grain. Again, some animals seem 
particularly prone to this ailment. Treatment consists in giving a purgative, 
such as an aloetic ball, together with constant cold applications to the affected 
limb. Sometimes this condition ends in more or less chronic thickening of the 
limbs. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Clarendon, asks if there is any law in 
existence whereby an owner known to have a horse suffering from cancer can be 
compelled to destroy the animal. 

Reply — The Stock Diseases Act of 1888 provides the Chief Inspector of Stock 
with full power to take whatever steps he considers necessary in the suppression 
of animal diseases, and cancer is one of the scheduled diseases. However, in 
actual practice as regards horses, the case would have to be beyond veterinary 
sujgical treatment, before the owner would be advised to destroy. 

‘‘L. K.," Pata, has forwarded for identification balls of matted flbie taken 
from the biblo of a sheep. 

Beply — ^These balls or concretions are fairly common. They consist of, usually, 
cotton fibres or layers of vegeitable matters. The mass becomes rounded as the 
result of the movement on the stomach walls. The black cover is the result of 
the digestive juices acting on the outer layer, 

Hon. Secretary, Blackheath Agricultural Bureau, reports (1) that when 
dressing a sheep ithe liver was found to be attached . to one side of the rilw ; 
(2) horse, when working, discharges dirty fluid from nostrils. 

Beply — (1) A liver adhering to ribs is generally due to an inflammatory con- 
dition of the liver, originating either from dietetic or bacterial causes. This 
condition does not affect the sheep carcass for human consumption. (2) He horse, 
nasal discharge. — ^This is the re^t of condition known as nasal catarrh. It is 
generally very persistent and unpleasant. I should advise you to try the effects 
of steaming the head with turpentine or eucalyptus, 2o2s., which should be placed 
in the bottom of a nosebag, together with a handful of straw, add one pint of 
boiling water to thiSi Adjust the nosebag to suit the animal and steam for 15 
minutes daily. Care is required not to impede the animal's breathing the first 
time the nosebag is used. 

“P. J. J.," Lameroo, reports aged mare which, after being ndden foi some 
distance, lays dowm and appeared to be griped. Stiff in frrmt legs, mine tihged 
with blood, and has lumps between front legs. 

Beply — ^I am inclined to think that your mare suffered from a condition known* 
as azotwrea, a condition due to certain changes in the blood. This ailment 
generally occurs only during work after the animal has been spelled. I shi»uld; 
advise ^vi^ a purgative, such as raw linseed oil, three-quarters pint, or four- 
dram' aloetic ball. Apply liniment of belladonna to the swelling, and give dailjr 
in a drinking bucket X^wom salts, 1 os., saltpetre, lot. 
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DEPARTMENTAL DOINGS. 


Agriculture. 

During the past month the Director of Agriculture (Professor 
Arthur J. Perkins) addressed meetings of the Agricultural Bureau at 
Crystal Brook and Tarlee. On July 81st the Director, in company 
with the members of the British Overseas Land Settlement Delegation, 
visited the Yorke Peninsula and Middle North agricultural areas. 

The Superintendent Experimental Works (Mr. W. J. SpaffordJ, in 
company with the Field Officer (Mr. S. B. Opie) and the Assistant 
Tobacco Expert of the Victoria Department of Agriculture (Mr. G. 
Marks) visited the property of Mr. P. C. Head at Woodside in connec- 
tion with the proposed experiments in tobacco culture. 

The Field Officer (Mr. S. B. Opie) delivered addresses to the 
Windsor and Pompoota Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Horticulture. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) attended a Vine 
Pruning Competition at Lyndoch organised by the local Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau, and assisted the officials in judging the work of 
the competitors. Mr. Quinn also attended the Vine Pruning Match 
held under the auspices of the Royal Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society at Rcynella. A pruning demonstration and address were also 
given by this officer to the members of the FarrelPs Flat Agricultural 
Bureau. Five lectures and two Saturday afternoon demonstrations 
were given to the students of the Fruit Culture Class at the School 
of Mines. 

Poultry. 

Mr. D. F. Laurie (Government Poultry Expert) delivered an 
address to the students of the Winter School for Farmers at Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College. Mr. Laurie inspected a number of large 
poultry plants in the metropolitan and suburban areas, and delivered 
four lectures to a class of 103 students at the School of Mines. 

Dairying. 

The Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) addressed the 
Winter School for Farmers at Roseworthy Agricultural College and 
the members of the Clarendon Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 
Mr. Suter also attended the Conference of Tapper Northern Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau. The Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. 
Apps) delivered addi:esses to the following: — Pompoota and Nunkeri 
and Yurgo Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, and the Winter 
School for Farmers at the Roseworthy Agricultural College. Dairy 
factories and dairymen in the Murray Bridge district were also visited 
by this officer. 

General, 

Captain S. A. White, C.M.B.O.U. (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture) delivered addresses to the Clare and Halidon 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. The Secretary of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnis) attend^ the Annual Con- 
ference of rpper Northern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau at 
Morchard. Mr. F. C. Richards addressed the annual meeting of the 
Strathalbyn Bureau and opened a new Branch at Cobdogla. 
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DAIRYING AND PIG RAISING IN THE HILLS. 


Owning a 100-acre farni; equipped with a 60-ton capacity silo, a 
farmer in the Woodside district, who desires to engage mainly in 
dairying and pig raising, recently sought the advice of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as to the best tY^ay to crop the holding. The 
recommendations of the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. 
W. J. Spafford) were as follows: — 

To be managed as a dairy farm in conjunction with pigs, very pos- 
sibly best results will be obtained if practically all crops grown are 
utilised by feeding them to cows, and sufficient grain or grain products 
purchased to feed to pigs in admixture with skim-milk, butter-milk, or 
whey, according to which by-product is available. To do this to 
advantage the following order of cropping could be followed: — 

20 acres Subterranean clover (first year). 

20 acres Subterranean clover (second year). 

20 acres cereals for hay. 

20 acres summer crops for ensilage and green feed. 

20 acres for house, buildings, yards, potatoes, peas, &c. 

These crops could consist of ; — 

20 Acres Cereals for Hay. — 6 acres Algerian oats (sown in April) ; 
6 acres, mixture Algerian oats and Leak’s Rustproof wheat (sown 
after the oats) ; 8 acres. Leak’s Rustproof wheat, or an earlier variety, 
if for any reason the seeding was delayed. 

20 Acres Summ&t' Crops for Ensilage and Green Feed (grown on 
the land which carried cereals the previous year). — 7 acres sunflowers 
for ensilage and green feed ; 7 acres maize for ensilage and green feed ; 
6 acres Sudan grass for green feed. 

20 Acres Subterraneem Clover (first year). — To be sown in April 
at latest, on the land which carried the summer crops in the previous 
year. 

20 Acres Subterranean Clover (second year). — Being the second 
year that the clover is left for pasture, after seeding the land which 
carried summer crops. 

If you should wish to grow some grain for livestock feeding, the 
order of cropping could remain the same, but barley could be grown 
in part of the cereal-crop fields; maize and grain sorghums could be 
grown for grain amongst the summer crops; and peas and other 
grain producers could be grown on the 20 acres set aside for potatoes 
and other small-area crops. 

In your district liberal applications of phosphatic fertilisers are 
quite essential, and at least Icwt. superphosphate should be used to 
the acre with every crop grown, and better results will be secured 
if this amount is considerably increased. For any potatoes you grow, 
dressings of 6cwts. to lOcwts. superphosphate per acre are not too 
heavy^ 
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SECOND REPORT ON THE TURRETFIELD 
DEMONSTRATION FARM. 

1922-33 SEASON. 

[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

It will be recalled that since the 1st of July, 1921, Turretfield has 
been run as a Demonstration Farm, on which it is proposed to carry 
out, on a commercial scale, the farming practices recommended for the 
district. It follows that all more or less experimental work has had 
to give way to the requirements of a balance-sheet, corresponding to 
normal farming operations. 

Scheme op Farm Operations. 

The farm consists approximately of 1,262 acres of arable land and 
327 acres of rough grazing land; in addition, about 15 acres are 
occupied by buildings, plantations, &c. 
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The general plan of operations has been described in detail in the 
fijrst report ; it may be summarised briefly as follows : — 

The major portion of the arable area is run on a three-course rotation 
and the balance on a four-course rotation, resulting roughly in the 
following distribution of the land: — 

Acres. 


1. Bare fallow ' 450 

2. H*y or Wheat 450 

3. Second crop (barley or oats) 200 

4. Grazing crops, &c 162 

Arable area 1,262 


Naturally, the actual distribution of the land in each season is 
dictated by circumstances, and cannot always conform absolutely to 
the ideal indicated above. In the 1922-23 season the distribution was 


as follows: — 

A 

1. Bare fallow 424 ’ 

2. Wheat and Hay 429 

3. Second crop (barley) 131 

4. Grazing crops, &c 278 

Arable area 1,262 


A fat lamb flock and a herd of Middle York pigs form the main type 
of livestock associated with these crops. The livestock have access to 
both the arable and the non-arable areas, and accounts concerned are 
debited proportionally. 

The 1921-22 Season. 

The 1921-22 season, which has already been reported upon in detail, 
closed with a net profit of £398 11s. 6d. (exclusive of estimated land 
tax and district council rates) for a period of nine months (July 1st, 
1921, to March Slat, 1922). For the same period the sum of £800 5s. 
was paid into general revenue as representing charges owing for rent, 
interest on floating capital and portion of manager’s salary, less 
difference between interest on current and overdraft accounts. The 
difference between assets and liabilities (including manager’s salary 
and estimated land tax and district council rates, but exclusive of rent 
and interest), namely, £1,019 12s. 7d., was equivalent to 7.73 per cent, 
per annum for a period of nine months on the capital (fixed and 
floating) engaged by the Government on the farm, namely, 
£17,590 18s. 2d. 

another point of view, if the manager be looked upon as 
rti jme r, after keeping himself and family in food and service, and 
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allowing 5 per cent, on fixed and floating capital, his net earnings over 
a period of nine months would have been equivalent to £500 lOs. 5d. 

It should be stated here that these satisfactory results are much to 
the credit of the very efficient management of Mr. F. E. Waddy. 

1922-23 Season. 

The cropping returns of the season now under consideration — 
1922-23 — ^were, on the whole, somewhat disappointing, notwithstanding 
the fact that rainfall conditions — usually the decisive factor in such 
matters — ^were more or less normal. These are shown below in com- 
parison with previous means: — 

Table I . — Showing 1922 Rainfall in Comparison with Previously 
Recorded Means (14 Years). 

Means 

1922. (14 Years). 


In. In. In. In. 

January 1.42 0.53 

February 0.04 0.80 

March 0.06 1.52 1.03 2.36 

April 0.77 0.82 

May 3.92 2.39 

Seeding rains 4.69 3.21 

June 1.70 2.23 

July 3.62 2.00 

Winter rains 5.32 4.23 

August 1.72 2.11 

September 1.07 1.41 

October 1.54 1.65 

Spring rains 4.33 6.17 

November Nil 1.17 1.17 

December 2.76 0.90 

Total “useful” rain , .. 15.86 17.14 

Total rainfall 18.62 18.04 


It will be noted that “useful” rain, i.e., rain falling during the 
growing season was slightly below normid, the main deficiency affecting 
spring and early summer months. 

For the most part the crops made an excellent start ; later on, how- 
ever, towards July and August they weakened and did not recover by 
harvest time. Usually the bulk of Turretfield crops would be cut for 
hay under a balance-sheet scheme ; in the present season 50 per cent. 
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of the crops made poor growth and were reserved for grain, whilst the 
balance, which was better grown, was cut for hay. This hay proved 
to be of exceptionally fine quality. Results will be dealt with in detail 
under each separate account. 

The 1922-23 Balance-sheet. 

# 

Exclusive of interest on fixed and floating capital (£879 10s. lid.), 
but inclusive of manager’s salary and estimated rates and taxes, the 
difference between assets and liabilities on the 31st March, 1923, was 
£1,351 8s. 6d., which represents the gross earnings for the season, or 
7.68 per cent, on capital engaged by the Government on the farm, 
against 7.73 per cent, for the nine months of the preceding season. 

Prom another point of view, if we assume the manager to own the 
farm, after allowing 5 per cent on his fixed and floating capital and 
keeping himself and family for 12 months and meeting estimated value 
of rates and taxes, his net earnings would have been £657 15s. 

And finally, after payment, of the manager and £879 10s. lid. 
towards rent and interest, the net profits earnr d by the farm between 
the 1st of April, 1922, and the 31st March, 1923, were represented by 
£522 148. 7d. In this sum neither land tax nor district council rates 
have been allowed for; these are estimated to be represented respec- 
tively by £22 10s. 2d, and £28 6s. lOd., or £50 178. in sum total. 
Hence, £471 17s. 7d. j^ould represent net earnings to a farmer after 
allowing £300 per annum for himself and 5 per cent, on all capital 
engaged. 

It should be adde<l here that as a result of an oversight in closing 
last year’s accounts the above figures are all too high, whilst 
corresponding figures for last year were to low. On March 31st, 1922, 
interest against capital account had not been paid into the Treasury, 
and by an oversight it was not shown under sundry creditors ; it did 
not, therefore, appear on the balance-sheet. In discussing the season’s 
results, this unpaid rent was distributed pro rata among the various 
accounts; unfortunately, 1921-22 bare fallows were overlooked at the 
time and did not bear their share, namely, nine months on 418 acres, 
or £175 18s. 2d. out of £533 17s. 9d. (nine months’ rent). It follows, 
therefore, that the 1922-23 season took over these fallows at 
£175 18s. 2d. below their value and that the 1921-22 net profit suffered 
to that extent, whilst the 1922-23 net profit benefited by a similar 
amount. 

The combined profits for the first 21 months (1921-23), namely, 
£921 6s. Id., correctly represent the position. In future, fallows will 
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always be taken over by the new season adequately loaded with their 
ahare of rent. 


Apportionment op Rent. 

The total value of rent — 5 per cent, on value of land and improve- 
ments — is represented by £711 17s. This sum has to be distributed 
pro rata among the various accounts. The following distribution has 
been adopted for the 1922-23 season : — 


£ s. d. 

Sheep account 247 3 4 

Bare fallow account 191 10 4 

Hay account 95 2 4 

Wheat account 86 9 8 

Barley account 58 17 2 

Cattle account 21 8 7 

Pigs account 10 5 1 

Poultry account 1 0 6 


£711 17 0 


In this apportionment of rent, wheat, hay, barley, and bare fallow , 
have each been debited with nine months’ rent, which may be taken 
roughly to represent the mean period the land is under crop. Of 
these, crops sown on fallow land will automatically take up additional 
rent debited against fallow in the preceding season. 

In the present season rent debited against horses, £53 12s. 6d.,* has 
been distributed pro rata amongst the accounts interested in the follow- 
ing ratio : — 

£ s, d. 

Bare fallow 28 9 9 

Hay 8 4 5 

Wheat 8 8 7 

Barley 8 9 9 

£53 12 6 

It is proposed in future to debit horses directly with rent and to 
recover the same through the enhanced value of the horse-day. 


Apportionment op Taxes. 

I have already indicated that land tax and district rates have been 
estimated respectively at £22 10s. 2d. and £28 6s. lOd. These figures 
have not been included in the balance-sheet, as they do not represent 
actual payments made by the farm. I propose, however, taking them 
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into consideration when discussing individual accounts. Hence, they 
have been distributed as follows amongst the various accounts: — 


f s. d. 

Sheep account 17 5 5 

Bare fallow account 11 6 6 

Hay account 8 011 

Wheat account 7 4 7 

Barley account 4 13 4 

Cattle account 1 10 7 

Pigs account 0 14 3 

Poultry account 0 1 5 


Total 1-50 17 0 


Hay Account. 

About 489 tons 6cwts. of hay were cut from 225.93 acres, represent- 
ing a mean yield of 2 tons 3cwts. 351bs. per acre. 

Oil the 31st March this account showed a net profit of £576 11s. 4d., 
or £2 11s. an acre. If we take into consideration proportional rates 
and taxes — £8 Os. lid. — this reduces the net profit to £568 10s. 5d., or 
£2 10s. 4d. per acre. 

It has already been pointed out that in these accounts the 1921-22 
fallows are not cariying their due share of rent, and as the hay crops 
were all sown on fallow land, it follows that the net profit indicated 
above is too high by an amount equivalent to nine months’ rent of 
arable land. This sum is represented by 8s. 3d. per acre, and reduces 
the net profit to £2 28. Id. an acre. 

It should be observed here that the necessity of commenting on each 
season’s operations as soon as possible after harvesting operations have 
been completed, forces us to close each account whether the produce is 
actually sold or is still on hand. Hence, so soon as harvesting opera- 
tions have been completed — in the case of hay, as soon as it is safely 
stacked — produce not sold in the field is transferred at a valuation to a 
suspense trading account, which we have called “stores account”, and 
from which at a later date it is either sold or distributed for farm 
purposes. The basis of the valuation in this connection is the ruling 
local price at the time; and it follows that according as local prices 
rise or fall at a later date, so “stores account” will make a profit or a 
loss on harvest-time valuation. In the present instance the hay was 
taken over at £3 a ton ; and if, as at one time seemed likely, dry con- 
ditions had extended into the winter, “stores account” would probably 
have made a profit on the transaction. As matters eventuated, how- 
ever, we shall probably have to register a loss on next year’s accounts. 
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I append below a detailed analysis of expenditure incurred under 
this account, inclusive of incidentals which must be debited against it. 

1922-23 Hay Account— ExpendMwre, , 


^ Acre. Per Ton. 

1022-28 JTbUow— & a d. & a. d, & a^d. £ «. d, a. d, £ a. d. 

Tillage operations 105 0 9 — 0 0 8-6 — 4 8*5 — % 

Bant 92 16 2 ^ 0 8 2-6 — 8 9-6 — 

£197 16 11 £0 17 6 £0 9 1 

Seeding operations— 

Tillage, idongblng £4 2 7 

Ooltivating 28 4 6 

Harrowing 9 18 10 

Hand-hoelng 0 16 1 

£88 2 0 — £0 8 4-4 — 1 6-7 — 

Drilling super , 161-18 aeies £27 7 1 

MaiUngout 1 4 9 

Broadnssting seed 4 11 2 

£88 8 0 — £0 4 1-4 — 1 10*8 — 


DrHIingsuper.andseed, 64-8 acres .... £18 12 3 — £0 4 2-4 — 1 11-8 — 

£46 16 3 — £0 4 1-7 — 1 11 — 

118 6 1 — £0 10 0 8 — 4 7-6 — 

98 19 8 — £0 8 9-1 — 4 0-6 — 

£297 2 7 £1 6 8'5 £0 12 18. 

£2 16 4 
2 18 7 

£5 9 11 — £0 0 5-8 — 0 0 2-7 

£68 5 7 — £0 5 1-9 — 2 4-6 — 

26 16 5 — £0 2 2-4 — 1 0-2 — 

144 16 8 — £0 12 9-8 — 5 11 — 

80 16 8 — £0 2 8-7 — 1 8-1 — 

£2.58 14 4 £1 2 10-8 £0 10 6-9 

£119 18 1 — 0 10 7-4 — 4 11-5 — 

11 16 8 — 0 1 0-6 — 0 6-9 — 

8 0 11 — 0 0 8-6 — 0 8-9 — 

£189 16 8 £0 12 4-6 £0 6 8-8 

— 96 2 4 — 0 8 5 — 0 8 107 

Totals — £994 04 £480 £207 

An analysis of expenditure incurred in the ^wing of hay shows 
in the first place that it cost £994 Os. 4d. to cultivate, seed, and stack 
hay from 225.93 acres, yielding 2 tons 3cwts. 351bs. to the acre. Com- 
parison with last year’s expenditure is possible only to a limited extent, 
since the crops sown were taken over at a valuation of 25s. an acre on 
July Ist, 1921. Roughly, the comparison would stand as follows: — 

Per Acre, Per Ton. 

1922-23. 1921-22. 1922-23. 1921-22. 

£ 8. d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

0 9 3.6) (0 4 3.5) 

1 6 3.5 1 15 0 ) 0 12 1.8 ( 0 S 11.2 

0 0 5.8 Nil 0 0 2.7 Nil 

1 2 10.8 1 11 3 0 10 6.9 0 11 IJ 

0 12 4.5 0 13 2 0 5 8.3 0 4 8.5 

0 16 7,5 0 16 4 0 7 8.2 0 5 10.1 

totals £4 8 0 ^£4 5 9 £2 0 7 £110 8' 
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It will be noted that notwithstanding the fact that the hay yield 
was heavier in 1921-22, expenditure incurred both per acre and per ton 
was heavier in 1922-23. This may partly be explained by the fact 
that the crops were taken over at a valuation in July, 1921 ; probably 
these valuation figures were below actual costs of production. On the 
other band, harvesting costs per ton were heavier in 1921-22, whilst 
incidentals were lower. Rate per-ton was naturally lower in 1921-22 
in view of the higher yield. 

It should be added that apart from the value of the hay garnered in, 
the hay account has been credited with estimated value of feeding off 
the crop with sheep, namely, £54 7s. 7d., which reduces the net costs 
of growing the hay to that amount. 

This account makes clear the fact that if a farmer assesses his 
personal efforts and oversight at £300 per annum, and pays standard 
wages to all those taking part in farm work, hay cannot be raised and 
stacked at less than 30s. to 40s. a ton, according to yields. 

The analysis which follows will, perhaps, bring out more clearly the 
bearing of various items of expenditure and will serve as a basis of 
comparison for future years ; — 



Labor. 

Horses. 

Implements 

Total. 

Percentage. 


£ «. d. 

£ t. d. 

£ $. 

d. 

£ 9. d 




Tillage of fttllowB 

82 16 7 

57 6 0 

14 18 

2 

105 0 9 


10-6 


Seeding operations 

25 6 9 

41 12 11 

17 17 

7 

84 17 3 


8-6 


Spring tillage 

2 2 8 

2 17 9. 

0 9 11 

5 9 11 


0-6 


Harvesting operations 

119 6 7 

70 19 8 

37 12 

2 

227 18 8 


22-9 


Super. 

— 

— 

— 


118 6 1 


11-4 


Seed 

Twine 

— 

— 

— 


98 19 8 
80 15 8 
119 18 1 


100 
31 
12 0 


General 









Taxes 

— 






8 0 11 


0-8 


Insurance in Seld 

— 






11 16 3 


1-2 


Bent (IS months) 

— 

— 

— 


187 17 6 


18-9 


Totals 

£179 12 2 £172 15 11 

£70 18 

e 

£994 0 4 


— 


Feroeniage 

181 

174 

M 


— 


1000 




Per Acre. 






Labor. 

Horses. 

Implements. 

Total. 


£ 9. d. 

£ e. 

d. 

£ 

8. d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Tillage of fallows . . . . 

. 0 2 10.8 

0 5 

1 

0 

1 3.8 

0 

9 

3.6 

Seeding operations . , . . 

.023 

0 3 

8.2 

0 

1 7 

0 

7 

6.2 

Sprinir tillaffe 

. 0 0 2.2 

0 0 

3.1 

3.3 

0 

0 0.5 

3 4 

0 

0 

5.8 

2 

Harvesting operations .. 

. 0 10 6.7 

0 6 

0 

1 

0 

Super 

— 

- 

- 


— 

0 10 

0.3 

Seed 




_ 



0 

8 

2 

9.1 

8.7 

Twine 

. — 






0 

Oeneral 

. — 





0 10 

7,4 

T«xw 

, — 





0 

0 

8.5 

Xasomnee-ln field .. .. 





— 

0 

1 

0.6 

Bent (U wontlis) . . , . 

. — 

- 

- 


— 

0 16 

7.6 

Totsle . . 

. . £0 16 11 

so 16 

4 ’ 

£0 

6 4 

£4 

8 

0 
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Per Ton. 

Labor. Horses. Implements. Total. 

& 8 , d, £ 8 . d, & 8 . d, £ s. d. 

Tillage of fallows 0 1 4.1 0 2 4.1 0 0 7.3 0 4 3.5 

Seeding operations 0 1 0.5 0 1 8.5 0 0 8.7 O' 3 5.6 

Spring tillage 001 00 1,4 0 0 0.2 0 0 2.6 

Harvesting operations . , . . 0 4 10.5 0 2 10.8 0 1 6.4 0 9 3^ 

Super — , — — 047^ 

Seed — — — 0 4 0.5 

Twine — — — 0 1 3.1 

General — — — 04 10.5 

Taxes — — — 0 0 3.9 

Insurance in field — — — 0 0 5.9 

Rent (18 months) — — — 0 7 8.1 


Totals £0 7 4.1 £0 7 0.8 £0 2 10.6 £2 0 7 


It will be seen that after making every allowance for working the 
land, patting in and taking off the crop, inclusive of rent for 18 
months, there is still general expenditure representing incidentals and 
overhead charges to the extent of £139 15s. 3d. This works out to 
12s. 5d. an ^re, or 5s. 8d. per ton on the 1922-23 crop; or, again, 
14 per cent, on the total expenditure incurred in raising and handling 
the crop. It seems to me that as a rule the usual estimates of cost of 
growing crops fail because they do not take into consideration these 
incidental overhead charges which are always incurred on every farm, 
but are rarely distributed over the revenue-earning accounts. II 
would seem that 15 per cent, would not be too high a figure to cover 
possible outlay under this heading. 

It should be noted that labor enters into costs of production to the 
extent of 18.1 per cent. Payment has been on a mean basis of 
£3 48. 7^d. a week, and the average working day has been 9^ hours. 
Similarly, horses have absorbed 17.4 per cent, of expenditure incurred 
on a cost basis of a little under 4d. an hour. Lastly, 7.1 per cent, of 
the expenditure is represented by wear and tear, depreciation, &c., of 
implements in use. These three items, therefore, arc responsible for 
42.6 per cent, of the cost of growing hay. Super., seed, and twine, on 
the other hand, account for 24.5 per cent., and rent for 18.9 per cent., 
the balance — 14 per cent. — ^being general overhead charges. 

The Wheat Account. 

I shall repeat that those portioas of the crop that appeared least 
promising were not cut for hay, but reserved for grain ; it follows that 
the results do not do full justice to the district from the point of view 
of wheat growing. 

The area harvested for grain was represented by 202.53 acres, 
from which 3,055ba8h. 371bs. were reaped, representing Ifibush. 51bs. 
per acre. The account shows a profit of £16 Os. 7d., or la. 7d. per acre. 
It tfiionld be stated that, as with hay, the wheat was transferred to 
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^‘stores account” as soon as it was safe in the barn at the ruling 
price at the time, namely, 4s. 9d. a bushel. 

A detailed analysis of expenditure incurred under this heading is 
shown below: — 


1922-23 Wheat Accowai — Expenditure. 


1921-22 follows— 



£ 

e. d. 

r «. d. 

TUlife operations 


, , 

141 

7 7 

— 

Bent (nine months) . . 



88 

8 0 

— 



- 



224 10 7 






(28*6 %) 

Seeding operations— 






Tillage cnltlTMing . . £10 19 10 




Barrowing 

5 11 

9 




Hand-hoelng 

0 16 

2 




— 


•4i 

17 

7 9 


Drilling super*. 18*77 






acres 

1 18 

8 




Barking out 

0 12 

6 




Broadcasting 

1 1 

8 




_ 



8 

6 11 



Drilling super and 






seed, 183*76 acres .. 


*• 

82 

7 2 

— 




85 14 1 

___ 

Super 



109 

7 7 

— 

Seed 


, , 

78 18 7 

— 






241 8 0 

Spring Tiilage— 





00*7%) 

Harrowing 


, , 

2 

4 8 


Bcdling 


, , 

0 

9 8 







2 18 11 






(0*8 %) 

Barvesting Operations — 






Beeping 



69 

8 2 

— 

Sewing hags 



5 17 11 

— 

darting wheat to hain 



11 

4 2 

. — 

Bags 



87 10 0 

— 

Tv^kie 



1 

8 4 





— 


125 8 7 






(16*9 %) 

Incidentals — 






General 



98 12 8 


Bates and taxes .... 


** 

7 

4 7 

105 17 8 


(18-6 %) 

Bent (nine montbs) *— 86 9 8 

<110 %) 


Per Aoie. Bsf Hxah. 

fi t. d, e f. S. e. d. 

0 18 11*6 — 0 IM 

0 8 2*6 ^ 0 6*6 

12 2 — — 


0 186— 0 1‘6 

0 8 68 — • 0 2-8 

0 3 6-8 — 0 2-8 

0 8 6-8 — 0 2-8 

0 10 9*6 — 0 8-6 

0 7 9*2 — 0 6-2 


1 3 9-8 



— 

o 

o 

— 


0 

6 10-2 


0 

5*4 

0 

0 6*9 

— 

0 

0-4 

0 

1 1*8 

— 

0 

0*9 

0 

8 8*4 

— 

0 

2*9 

0 

0 1*4 

— 

0 

(r*i 


0 12 48 


0 10 6-4 — 0 8-8 

0 8 6 5 0 18 11*9 0 6-8 


9, d. 

1 5-6 


1 6*9 


0 02 


0 9-8 


1 8*1 


Totals 


£786 18 0 — £8 17 7*2 — 6 1*6 


Hence, a total expenditure of £785 ISs. was incurred for .sowipg and 
reaping 202.53 acres, which yielded 15bush. 51b8. to the acre: in 


Spring tillage 


1. 51b8. 
follows; 

to 

the 

acre: 

£ 8. 

d 

]Per cent, 

224 10 

7 

or 

28.6 

241 3 

P 

or 

30.7 

2 13 11 

or 

0.3 

125 3 

7 

or 

15.9 

105 17 

3 

or 

13.5 

86 9 

8 

or 

11.0 
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The cost per acre (£3 ITs. 7.2d.) and the cost per bushel (5s. 1.6d.) 
ate higher than similar figures for 1921-22, namely, £3 and 4s. 6^d. 
respectively. They do not, however, admit of absolute comparison, 
because of the fact that 1921-22 crops were taken over at a valuation 
on Ist of July. The only figures that are comparable concern harvest- 
ing operations — 12s. 4.3d. per acre in 1922-23 and 12s. 4d. in 1921-22, 
or 9.8d. per bushel in 1922-23 and 11.2d. in 1921-22. It should be 
added that these figures differ slightly from those of the profit and 
loss account because of the inclusion of rates and taxes, which do not 
figure in the pro^t and loss account, and because returns from feeding 
off of the crop have not been taken into account. 


The account has been further analysed on the same lines as hay. 



Labor. 


Horses. 

Implements. 

Total. 

Percentage 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d 


Tillage of fallows 

47 16 

1 

76 2 

7 

18 9 11 

141 7 7 

180 

Seeding operations 

14 14 

6 

28 0 

5 

0 18 0 

58 1 10 

6-8 

tillaflce 

1 0 

1 

1 7 

7 

0 6 8 

2 18 11 

0-8 

Aiurvesttng operations 

30 18 

4 

25 0 

7 

80 16 4 

86 10 3 

110 

Super 

. . . — 





109 7 7 

18*9 

Seed 

. . — 




— 

78 18 7 

100 

Baiss 

. — 


— 


— 

37 10 0 

4*8 

Sewing twine 

... — 


— 


— 

18 4 

01 

General 

, , . 


— 



08 12 8 

12-6 

Rates and taxes 

... — 


— 


— 

7 4 7 

0-9 

Rent (18 months) 

— 


— 


— 

169 12 8 

21-6 


Totals 

£94 

2 11 

£180 

0 

2 £59 10 

6 

£785 18 0 

1000 

Percentage 

120 

16-5 

7-6 


— 

— 







Per Acre. 






Labor. 

Horses. 

Implementb. 

Total. 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8. d. 

£ 

8. d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

Tillage of fallows . . . . 

.. 0 

4 

8.5 

0 

7 5 

0 

1 9.9 

0 13 

11.5 

Seeding operations . . . . 

.. 0 

1 

5.4 

0 

2 9.7 

0 

0 11.7 

0 5 

2.8 

Spring tillage 

.. 0 

0 

1,2 

0 

0 1.6 

0 

0 0.4 

0 0 

3.2 

Harvesting operations . . 

. . 0 

3 

0.3 

0 

2 5.7 

0 

3 0.4 

0 8 

6.4 

Super 


— 



— 


— 

0 10 

9.6 

Seed 


— 



— 


— 

0 7 

9.2 

Bags 

. . 

— 



— 


— 

0 3 

8.4 

Sewing twine 


— 



— 


— 

0 0 

1.4 

General 


— 



— 


— 

0 9 

8.9 

Bates and taxes 


— 



— 


— 

0 0 

8.6 

Bent (18 months) . . . . 


— 



— 


— 

0 16 

9 


Totals 

.. £0 

9 

3.5 

£0 

12 10 

£0 

5 10.3 

£3 17 

7 






Per Bushel. 







Labor. 

Horses. 

Implements. 

Total. 


£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8. d. 

£ 

8. d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Tillage of fallows . . . . 

.. 0 

0 

3.7 

0 

0 5.9 

0 

0 1.5 

0 

0 

11.1 

Seeding oj^rations . . . . 

Spring tillage 

Harresting operations . . 

.. 0 

!! 0 

0 

0 

1.2 

2.4 

0 

0 

0 2.3 

0 2 

0 

0 

0 0.7 

0 2.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.2 

6.8 

Super 


— 



— 


— 

0 

0 

8.6 

Seed 








— 

0 

0 

6.2 

Bags 


— 



— 


— 

0 

0 

2.9 

Sewing twine 


— 






— 

0 

0 

0.1 

.Geneisal 









0 

0 

7.8 

Batep and taxes . . . . . . 









0 

0 

0,6 

Bent (18 months) . . . . 


— , 



— 


— 

0 

1 

1.3 

Totals ,. .. .. .. 

.. £0 

0 

7,3 

£0 

0 10.2 

£0 

0 4.6 

£0 

5 

1.6 
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In the matter of wheat for grain, therefore, labor absorbed 12.0 per 
cent., horses 16.5 per cent., and implements 7.6 per cent, of total 
expenditure incurred, or in sum total 36.1 per cent, as against 42.6 
per cent, for hay for the same items. 

Purchased articles — super. 13.9 per cent., seed 10.0 per cent, bags 
4.8 per cent., sewing twine 0.1 per cent. — absorb jointly 28.8 per cenit, 
as against 24.5 per cent, for hay. 

Finally, rates and overhead charges aggregate 13.5 per cent., as 
against 14 per cent, for hay and rent 21.6 per cent., as against 18.9 
per cent, for hay. 


BARiiEY Account. 

In the winter of 1922 about 131 acres of stubble land was broken up 
and sown to six-row barley. At harvest time only 12bu8h. 371bs. to 
the acre were gathered in. This is, of course, a very low average, and 
resulted in a loss on the account of £52 4s. 8d., or 8s. an acre, notwith- 
standing the fact that grain was taken over by the stores account at 
2s. 7d. a bushel. The low yield is apparently attributable partly to 
poor growth, also to unsatisfactory harvest conditions, which led to 
much shaking out of the grain. 

Details concerning expenditure under this account are shown here- 
with : — 


Barley Account — Expenditure 1922-23. 


Total. 


Plrepaiition of land-' £ a. d. 

Bnmtai? off stubble.. 1 10 7 

Ploughfng 42 17 11 

Coltiyating 8 8 10 

Seeding operations — 

Drilling 21 9 6 

Super 89 14 1 

Seed 16 I 1 


Harvesting operations — 

Beaping 31 8 3 

Bags 8 0 6 

Sewing twine 0 14 2 

Sewing hags 3 ll 9 

Carting to bam 6 16 1 


' Mentals— 

General 33 16 11 

Bates and taxes 4 18 4 


Bent (nine months) . 
Totals 




Per Acre. 


£ 9. 

d. 

£ 

8, d. 

£ 8. d. 

— 


0 

2-8 

— 

— 


6 

6-6 

— 

47 12 

4 

0 

5*8 

0 7 32 




3 

8-3 



— 


6 

0-7 

— 

— 


2 

6-4 

— 

77 4 

7 

— 


0 11 9-5 

— 



— 

— 




0 

1-3 

z 

— 


0 

6-5 

— 

— 


1 

0-5 

— 

50 6 

9- 

— 


0 7 81 




5 

20 

_ 

— 


0 

8-5 



38 10 

3 

— 


0 5 10-5 

58 17 

2 


— 

0 8 11-8 


£272 10 1 — £2 17 


Per Bush. 


Per CJeni 

8, 

d. 

d. 


0 

0-2 

— 

— 

0 

6-2 

— 

— 

0 

0-5 

0 6-9 

17-5 

0 

31 




0 

5-7 

— 

— 

0 

2-3 

0 11 1 

283 




0 

4*4 




0 

M 

— 

— 

0 

0-6 



z 

0 

0-9 

0 70 

18- .1 




0 

4-8 




0 

0-7 

ft K.R 

14-1 



u 0*0 



— 

0 8-5 

21-6 


— 

3 3d. 

1000 


Expenditure per acre attained to £2 Is. 7d. ; in which preparation of 
the land was responsible for 17.5 per cent., seeding operations for 28.3 
per cent., harvesting operations for 18.5 per cent., incidentals for 14.1 
per cent., and rent for 21.6 per cent. Owing to the low yield the cost 
per bushel was unavoidably High, 3s. 3d. 
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Last year, with a yield in excess of 19bush., the cost per acre was 
£2 4s. 8d., and the cost per bushel 2s. 3|d. 

From a different point of view this account admits of analysis as 
follows : — 

Analysis of Barley Expenditure. 

Labor. Horses. Implements. Total Percentage. 



£ 

«. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d 




Preparation of land 

12 

1 

8 

30 

5 

10 

5 

4 

10 

47 

12 

4 


17-5 


Heeding operations 

5 

0 

3 

12 

3 


4 

5 

9 

21 

9 

:> 


7-9 


Harvesting operations 

14 

i.> 

i) 

14 

0 

7 

12 

14 

9 

41 

11 

1 


15 2 


Huper 

. “ 

- 


- 

- 


- 

- 


39 

14 

1 


14-6 


Heed 

. . 

- 


*- 

— 


- 

- 


16 

1 

1 


rr9 


Bags 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 

- 


8 

0 

6 


2 9 


Sewing twine 

- 

- 


- 

— 


- 

- 


0 

14 

2 


03 


General 

. 

- 


- 

-- 


- 

- 


33 

16 

11 


12-4 


Hates and taves 

. 

- 


- 

— 


- 

- 


4 

13 

4 


1-7 


Kent 

• 

- 


- 



- 

- 


58 

17 

2 


21 6 


Totals ... . 

£31 

17 

8 £56 

9 

10 

£22 

5 

4 

£272 

10 

1 


1000 


Percentage . . . 

11 

7 


20 

•7 


8 

•2 



- 



— 









Per 

Acre. 









Labor. 



Horses. 


Implements. 


Total. 


£ 

8 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

8, 

d. 


£ 

8, 

d. 

Preparation of land . . . 
Heeding operations . . 

. . . 0 

1 

10.1 


0 

4 

7.5 


0 

0 

9.6 


0 

7 

3.2 

. . 0 

0 

9.2 


0 

1 

10.3 


0 

0 

7.9 


0 

3 

3.4 

Harvesting operations 

. .. 0 

2 

3.1 


0 

2 

1.7 


0 

1 11.3 


0 

6 

4.1 

Huper 


— 




— 

- 



— 



0 

6 

0.7 

Heed 


— 




— 

- 



— 



0 

2 

5.4 

Bags 


— 





- 



— 



0 

1 

2.7 

Hewing twine . . . . 


— 




- 

- 



— 



0 

0 

1.3 

General 


— 





- 



— 



0 

5 

2.0 

Rates and taxe.s . 


— 




— 

- 



— 



0 

0 

8.5 

Rent 


— 




- 

- 



— 



0 

8 11.8 

Totals 

£0 

4 

10.4 


£0 

8 

7.5 


£0 

3 

4.8 


£2 

1 

7 


Plm’ Bushel. 

Labjr. Horses. Tuipleiiieiits. Total. 



£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8 . 

d. 

£ 

8 , 

d. 

£ 

8 , 

d. 

Preparation of land . . . . 

. . 0 

0 

1.7 

0 

0 

4.4 

0 

0 

0.8 

0 

0 

6.9 

Seeding operations . . . . 

. . 0 

0 

0.7 

0 

0 

1.8 

0 

0 

0.6 

0 

0 

3.1 

Harvesting operations . . 

. . 0 

0 

2.1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1.8 

0 

0 

5.9 

Super 


— 



— 



— 


0 

0 

5.7 

Seed 


— . 



— 



— 


0 

0 

2.3 

Bags 


— 



— 



— 


0 

0 

1.1 

Sewing twine 


— 



— 



— 



— 


General 


— 



— 



— 


0 

0 

4.8 

Rates and taxes 


— 



— 



— 


0 

0 

0.7 

Rent 


— 



— 



— 


0 

0 

8.5 

Totals 

.. £0 

0 

4.5 

£0 

0 

8.2 

£0 

0 

3.2 

£0 

3 

3 


Thus, then, labor at 4s. 10.4d. per acre, horses at 8s. 7.5d., and imple- 
ments at 3s. 4.8d, aggregate 16s. 10.7d., or 40.6 per cent, of total 
expenditure incurred in handling a second crop of barley. 

Super., seed, bags, and twine — 9s. lOd. per acre in the aggregate — 
account for 23.7 per cent, of the expenditure, incidentals for 14.1 per 
cent., and rent for 21.6 per cent. 
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Expenditure analysed on a bushel basis shomrs how costly is a low 
yielding erop in any circumstances, and how impossible it is to grow 
it at a profit at current prices. 

Pig Account. 

This account, which yielded a profit of £53 17s. lOd. last year, closed 
in 1922-23 mth a debit balance of £304 11s. 9d. A careful analysis 
of the account should indicate the causes of 1922-23 losses. 

Expenditure incurred may be analysed as follows in comparison with 
expenditure incurred in 1921-22. It should be recalled that the latter 
period covered nine months only; — 


Pig Account Analysis of 1922-23 Expenditure in Comparison urith 

that of 1921-22. 



1022-23 Expbnpxtu&b. 

1921-22 EXPERDITURI. 













0 Months 

12 Months 




Total. 

Peroentafze. 


(oalculatftd) 


£ $. 

d. 

£ «. d. 


£ s. 4 

£ 8 d 

Labor 

, 


11.3 16 7 

106 

82 0 0 

100 6 8 

Fbodstiiffli, Ao — 







F« meal 

15 6 

9 





Wheat (485biiah.) 

102 15 

9 





Barley (l,040ba«li.) 

148 14 

0 





Oats (872biish.) 

51 9 

5 





Milk 

10 11 

11 





Azi^tment 

5 6 10 





Water 

2 4 

8 









345 8 4 

50 7 

210 0 0 

288 IS a 

Inddentals— 







Ub© of horses 

3 4 

7 





Use of Implements, Ac. 

1 8 

0 





Sundries 

6 5 

0 





General 

95 17 

9 





Bates and taxes 

0 14 

3 







— 

107 9 7 

186 

65 10 10 

87 19 9 

Depreciation on buildinspi 

— 


1 10 2 

0-3 

1 6 10 

1 15 0 

Rent 

— 


10 5 1 

1-8 

14 0 7 

18 14 1 

Totals 




£578 14 9 

1000 

£370 17 0 

£506 9 8 


It will be noted that relatively to 1921-22 expenditure referred to a 
12 months’ basis, the 1922-23 expenditure shows an increase of 
£72 Ss. 6d., or 14.3 per cent. Chief items showing increases are 
“incidentals,” £19 9s. lOd. or 22.2 per cent., and “foodstuffs,” 
£56 15s. 4d. or 19.7 per cent. 

In actual expenditure we note that foodstuffs (£345 8s. 4d.) account 
lor 59.7 per cent, and labor (£113 15s. 7d.) for 19.6 per cent 

On the other hand, there has been a big decrease in the value of the- 
herd between March Slat, 1922 (£357 17s.), and March 31st, 1923 
(fil93 98.). This decrease in value is attributable partly to reduction 
ik* prices, but chiefiy to reduction in numbers, particularly of mariiet- 
a^e pigs. 
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Revmue, on the other hand, has been as follows in the two years : — 


1091 99 

1922-23. (9 Months). 

Sale of Breeding Stock — £ s. d. £ s. d. 

5 boars £24 14 10 

5 sows 28 14 8 

53 9 6 94 16 6 

300 market pigs . . . . 366 3 11 159 8 3 

Household purchases . . 7 3 4 0 17 1 

Service fees 200 450 

Prizes 900 7 10 0 

Totals £437 16 9 £266 16 10 


Revenue in 1922-23 was, therefore, £170 19s. lid. in excess of nine 
months’ revenue of 1922-23, or £82 Is. if we assume 12 months’ revenue 
to correspond to £355 15s. 9d. This would represent an increase in 
revenue of about 23 per cent., which more than balances an increased 
expenditure of 14.3 per cent. ; it follows that the loss under this account 
is connected partly with the condition of the herd at the time of valua- 
tion and partly with a general fall in prices. 


W. a W.,890 


Clone 


METAL GATES AND FENCES 




fig. 801 .— Ogelotte -'Z” Qato. 


This la a good horse and oatUe gate — 
strong, hut light and irell balanced. The 
stmttliig of the oomeit of **Z** gates 
gives great rigidity, and the welding of 
the bends and ends to the outer frame is 
more effective than bolts or dips. 

nZiUSTBATXD OYOLOWB 


Many other Cyclone Metal Oates are 
Illustrated in our new catalogue. There is 
a style for every requiiemeirt on country 
and suburban properties, anil all are con- 
structed with a view to permanent security. 
Once truly hung they never get out of 
order and are praoticauy everlasting. 

OATALOOUB OK BBQUB8T. 

r 4. J EXCHANGB BUILDINGS, 


CTCLONE Pty., Ltd., 

Also at Swaaatoo Street, Uelboome, and Aeh Street, Sydney. 
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Sheep Account. 

After due allowapce for proportion of rates and taxes, the sheep 
account shows a credit balance of £155 Os. 8d. 


Expenditure incurred under this account may be summarised as 


follows : — 







Sheep AccQunt. 







1922-23. 

1921-22. 

Labor — 

£ 8, 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

s. d. 

Ordinary 

. . . . 56 4 11 




Shearing 

.... 10 16 

10 




Dipping 

.... 0 16 

5 






— 

67 18 2 

71 

9 3 

Peed — 






Rent of grazing areas 

.. ..247 3 

4 




Crop grazing 

.... 2 16 

2 




Chaff, oats, and hay . . 

.. .. 97 

3 




Water 

.. .. 26 

1 






— 

261 12 10 

150 

10 5 

Dip, packs, &e 

.... 


5 12 1 

7 

6 10 

Incidentals — 






Use of horses 

.... 6 17 

11 




Tools and plant 

.... 0 15 

9 




Rates and taxes . . . . 

.. .. 17 5 

5 




General 

.. .. 77 3 

1 






— 

102 2 2 

68 

16 6 

Purchases — 






200 ewes 

. . . . 216 10 

9 




2 rams 

.. .. 88 

0 






— 

224 18 9 

29 

18 6 


Totals £662 4 0 £328 1 6 

Sales, on the other hand, were as follows : — 






1921-22 




1922-23. 

(9 Months). 


£ s. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

342 lambs 

415 10 

3 



20 rams 

54 8 

0 



72 ewes 

56 16 

4 



Household 

35 7 

9 



Sheepskins 

8 4 

4 



Prizes 

7 16 

6 



Wool . . . . 

125 5 

6 





— 

703 8 8 

388 11 7 


The diflfereence between sales and expenditure was, therefore, only 
4s. 8d.; included in the latter, however, was the purchase of 200 
young ewes and two rams. Hence, the value of the flock on March Sist 
had risen to the extent of £113 lOs., and representing a general net 
profit of £155 Os. 8d. 
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The flock consisted on March 31st, 1923, of — 

Rams 26 

Border Leicester ewes 30 

Merino ewes 198 

Crossbred ewes 274 

Ration sheep 34 


Total 562 


Stores Account. 

It has already been explained that all farm produce not sold as soon 
as available is transferred at a valuation to this account. It follows 
that profits or losses are made in this account according as prices rise 
or fall after valuation. Similarly, produce may deteriorate in quality 
and even quantity during storage, both of which contingencies might 
lead to apparent losses. 

In 1922-23 the stores account shows a credit balance of £173 19s. 3d. 

Cattle Account. 

Cattle occupy a position of minor importance at Turretfield. The 
account closed with a net profit of £22 11s. Id., or after deduction of 
estimated proportion of rates and taxes, of £21 Os. 6d. 


Summarised expenditure has been as follows: — 





£ 

s. d. 

Rent of grazing land 


. . 

21 

8 7 

Wages 


. . 

71 

5 11 

Use of horses and implements 


. . 

2 15 8 

Foodstuffs — 





Chaff 

£50 2 

6 



Barley 

9 12 

6 



Water 

13 

3 



Bran 

1 6 10 





— 

62 

5 1 

Incidentals — 





General 

30 17 10 



Depreciation on buildings 

0 16 

3 



Rates and taxes 

1 10 

7 




33 4 8 


£190 19 11 

Sales, on the other hand, amounted to £217 10s. 5d., consisting mostly 
of milk and cream. 


Poultry Account. 

The poultry account showed a profit balance of £41 6s. 3d. Sales 
amounted to £43 10s. 9d. and expenses to £2 4s. 6d. 
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Accounts Not Appeabinq in the Profit and Loss Account. 
WoRKiNo Horses. 

The cost of various farm operations is naturally affected by 'the ^^t 
of the upkeep of working horses and by the number of hours that they 
may be at work during the course of the year. 

Expenditure for 1922-23 may be summarised as follows: — 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 


Valuation of horses (1/4/22) — 384 0 0 

FoodstufGs 357 11 8 

Agistment 16 18 5 

Bent of grazing land 53 12 6 

Water 3 14 0 

Shoeing, &c 10 3 3 

Wages 58 9 7 

Depreciation on buildings and plant .... 27 14 7 

Sundries 3 3 10 

531 7 10 


915 7 10 

Less valuation of horses (31/3/23) . . — 413 0 O' 


£502 7 10 

Net cost of the horses was, therefore, £502 78. lOd. for 12 months, 
during which period they supplied 27,248 hours of work. The cost 
per hour would, therefore, be 4.425d., or 2s. 11.4d. per eight-hour day. 

I shall recall that in the present accounts, owing to the omission 
of charge for rent in this account, the unit used for ealeulating the 
cost of horses in farm operations was 3.927d. per working hour. 


NOW IS THE TIME 

TO PLANT FRUIT TREES. 

Seam your requirements from South Australia's 
Prensier Nurseries. 

AXjSj lAADmO OOaCMBIBOIAl. vabiutibs stooksd. 

t maUIBIBS SOlilOITBD. 

■ALBANNAH DBC1D1I01I8 NUB8BKIE8, 

BALUANNAB. SODTS AUSTRAUA. 
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Depreciation. 


Depreciation for 1922-23 may 

Buildings 

Fencing 

Water service . ... 

Tools and plant 


be summarised as follows : — 

£ s. d, 

66 9 1 

70 3 10 

3 16 6 

219 7 1 


Farm Fallows. 


£359 16 6 


Expenditure on 424 acres of farm fallows to March 31st, 1923, was as 
follows : — 


Tillage operations — £ s. d, £ s. d. 

Wages 59 11 6 

Horses 167 7 8 

Implements . . . . 35 16 8 

262 15 10 

Rent — 191 10 4 


Drilling super, in 107 
acres — 

Wages 4 6 9 

Horses 11 1 10 

Implements . . . . 2 15 1 

18 3 8 

Super — 46 8 8 


Per 

Acre. 

£ s, d, £ s, d. 

— 0 12 5 

454 6 2 1 1 5 

— 0 3 5 

64 12 4 0 12 1 


£518 18 6 

Thus, then, to the 31st of March, and, therefore, on the eve of 
seeding, bare fallow involved an expenditure of 21s. 5d. per acre 
(inclusive of nine months’ rental); an additional 12s. Id. per acre 
was incurred on 107 acres for drilling in super, ahead of the seed. 

Housekeeping Account. 

Living expenses for manager and his family, also portion of the 
farm staff, have been met from farm revenue. Expenditure incurred 
under this heading has been as follows : — 


» £ H. d. 

'Wages ; 71 3 9 

Provisions 92 16 10 

. Farm produce 87 7 7 

Water 6 10 0 

Kerosene and sundries 4 16 9 

Firewood 5 11 8 

Depreciation .' 47 5 7 


£315 12 2 
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This expenditure corresponds to 2s. 2.237d. per day, or 158. 3.659d. 
per week, or £39 18s. 0.5d. per annum per individual. I think this 
figure points to extremely careful housekeeping. 

General Account. 

On any farm, and, indeed, in any business, expenditure is 
occasionally incurred which cannot reasonably be debited against any 
specific account. Such expenditure we have debited to general, and 
at the end of the year have distributed the sum total among the revenue- 
earning accounts in proportion to the expenditure incurred under each 
account. 

This expenditure may be summarised as follows for 1922-23: — 


£ s. d. 

Wages 137 1 9 

Horses 14 7 9 

Tools and plant 9 13 3 

Repairs to water main 22 5 4 

Portion of manager's salary 185 17 5 

Depreciation 75 7 8 

Various 101 6 7 


£545 19 9 

Usually, to these overhead charges — £545 19s. 9d. — one would need 
to add rates and taxes, namely, £50 17s. The new total — £596 16s. 9d. 
— represents about 7s. 5d. on 1,604 acres. 

SUMMARY. 

The salient points in this report admit of being summarised as 
follows : — 

1. Generally speaking, the 1922-23 season at Turretfield was slightly 
below normal. 

2. The gross earnings of the farm, exclusive of interest on fixed and 
floating captial, were £1.351 8s. 6d. This sum represents 7.68 per cent, 
on the capital engaged, namely, £17,590 18s. 2d. 

3. If we assume the manager to be owner of the farm, after 
allowing 5 per cent, on fixed and floating capital and keeping himself 
and family for 12 months, the 1922-23 returns would have been 
equivalent to £657 15s. in the way of net earnings. 

4. Finally, the net profit to the farm was represented by £522 148. 7d. 
after payment of £879 10s. lid. towards interest on fixed and floating 
capital and £300 towards management. 

5. The combined net profits for the first 21 months aggregate 
£921 68. Id. 

6. The hay yield was 2 tons Sewts. 351bs. to the acre. 
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7. The net profit from 225.93 acres of hay, including estimated rates 
and taxes, was £475 15s. 3d., or £2 2s. Id. an acre. 

8. The inclusive cost of raising, harvesting, and stacking 
2 tons 3cwts. 351bs. of wheaten hay was represented by £4 8a. an acre, 
or £2 Os. 7d. a ton. 


9. The cost may be summarised as follows: — 



Per Acre. 

Per Ton. 

Percentage. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


Rent 

. 0 

16 

7.6 

0 

7 

8.1 

18.9 

Fallowing 

. 0 

9 

3.6 

0 

4 

3.5 

10.6 

Seeding operations . . . 

. 1 

6 

3.6 

0 

12 

1.7 

29.9 

Spring tillage 

. 0 

0 

5.8 

0 

0 

2.6 

0.6 

Harvesting operations . 

. 1 

2 

10.7 

0 

10 

6.9 

26.0 

General 

. 0 

12 

4.5 

0 

5 

8.3 

14.0 


€4 

8 

0 

£2 

0 

7 

100.0 


10. About 202.53 acres were reaped for wheat, yielding 15bu8h. 51bs. 
per acre. The poorest portions of the crops were cut for grain, the 
balance being left for hay. 



Below PREWAR PRICE! 

'MELOHE’ 


** BETTER THAN EVER** 

SEPARATOR 

IN ALL 5IZES. CASH OR TERMS. 

The Australasian Implement and 
House Furnishing Co., 

H H White, Manager 

IIOHTH TERRACE, ADELAIDE. 


SNIP OFF 

This Ck)UPON, 
Sion and 
Post to Us 
To-day. 


To the AusT. Implement A H F. Co., 
Adelaide 

Dear Sire—PUaee wnd we, poet Jm, 
without MUiation on my part, /itK 
‘and temu of the 


'^•MELO' 

Name . 
Addresf 
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11. The net profit on this crop was only £16 Os. 7d., or Is. 7d. an 

acre, exclusive of rates and taxes. ' 

12. The inclusive cost of growing, hai*vesting, and carting to the 

bam a 15bush. 51b. harvest was represented by £3 17s. 7d. per acre, or 
5B.1.6d. per bushel. , 


13. Costs may be summarised as follows: — 



Per Acre. 

Per Bush. 

Percentage. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

sr. 

d. 


Bent 

.. 0 

16 

9 

0 

1 

1.3 

21.6 

Fallowing 

.. 0 

13 

11.5 

0 

0 ; 

11.1 

18.0 

Seeding operations . . 

.. 1 

3 

9.6 

0 

1 

7.0 

30.7 

Spring tillage 

.. 0 

0 

3.2 


— 


0.3 

Harvesting operations 

.. 0 

12 

4.2 

0 

0 

9.8 

15.9 

General 

.. 0 

10 

5.5 

0 

0 

8.4 

13.5 


£3 

17 

7 

£0 

5 

1.6 

100.0 


14. Six-row barley was grown as a second crop on 131 acres of the 
previous year’s stubbles. Only 12bush. 371bs. to the acre was reaped, 
mainly owing to harvesting difficulties. 


15. On this crop there was 

a loss 

of 

8s. an 

acre. 




16. Costs incurred may be 

summarised as 

1 follows 

i: — 



Per Acre. 

Per Bush. 

Percentage. 


£ 

5. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 


Bent 

. 0 

8 

11.8 

0 

0 

8.5 

21.6 

Preparation of land . . . 

0 

7 

3.2 

0 

0 

6.9 

17.5 

Seeding operations . . . 

. 0 

11 

9.5 

0 

0 

11.1 

28.4 

Harvesting operations . 

. 0 

7 

8.1 

0 

0 

7.0 

18.4 

General 

. 0 

5 

10.5 

0 

0 

5.5 

14.1 


£2 

1 

7 

£0 

3 

3 

100.0 


17. The above results stress the unprofitableness of a low yielding 


crop. 

18. The pig account, which showed a profit of £53 178. lOd. in 
1921-22, closed at a loss of £304 11s. 9d. in 1922-23. 

19. The chief reason for this loss is a fall in price and reduction in 
numbers at the time of closing valuation. 

20. Total expenditure incurred over pigs was £578 14s. 9d., which 
nay be summarised as follows: — 


£ «. d. 

Labor 113 15 7 

Foodstufiis 345 8 4 

Bent 10 5 1 

Sundries and gen«iral 109 5 9 


£578 14 9 
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21. The total receipts were £437 IBs. 9d., and the difference between 
opening and closing valtiation £164 8s. 

22. After pro rata allowance for rates and taxes, the sheep account 
tdiowed a profit of £155 Os. 8d. for 1922-23. 

23. Total expenditure, apart from new purchases, amounted to 
£437 5s. 3d., and may be summarised as follows: — 


£ s. d. 

Labor 67 18 2 

Feed, &c 261 12 10 

General and sundries 107 14 3 


£437 5 3 

24. Sales aggregated £703 8s. 8d. 

25. Stores account, to which is transferred all farm produce not 
immediately offered for sale, closed at a profit of £173 19s. 3d. 

26. Cattle and poultry accounts showed profits of £22 11s. Id. and 
£41 6s. 3d. respectively. 

27. The cost of upkeep of working horses, inclusive of depreciation, 
was equivalent to 4.425d. per working hour, or nearly 3s. per eight-hour 
working day. 

28. Depreciation on buildings, plant, &c., has been allowed for to 
the extent of £359 IBs 6d. for 1922-23. 

29. The cost of tillage operations on farm fallows to March 31st 
was 12s. 5d. an acre; if we add to this figure nine months’ rent, it 
becomes 21s. 5d. an acre. 

30. Drilling super, in early autumn, before seeding time, cost 
38. 5d. an acre, exclusive of cost of super. 

31. Household expenditure on the farm has been at the rate of 
2s. 2.237d. a day, or 16s. 3.659d. per week, or £39 18s. 0.5d. per annum 
per individual. 

32. General expenses that could not be brought under any particu- 
lar account amounted to £596 IBs. 9d., or 7s. 5.3d. per acre on the 
whole farm. These expenses have been debited against the various 
revenue-earning accounts proportionally to expenditure incurred under 
each of them. 

33. I must again congratulate the manager (Mr. F. E. Waddy) on 
the very satisfactory results of the balance-sheet. 
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AN EFFECTIVE WHEAT PICKLING MACHINE. 

[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

We often hear of bunt in wheat crops, the seed of which is supposed 
to have been effectively pickled. Nevertheless, if the pickle has been 
used at the right strength, and if each wheat grain has been thoroughly 
wetted’^ by it, apart from occasional soil re-infection, there should 
be little or no bunt in the crop. 

Frequently, in my opinion, lack of success in pickling is to be 
attributed to the way with which the pickle is applied rather than to the 
nature or strength of the pickle itself. Thus, merely dipping a wheat- 



No. 1. 


butt into a cask containing pickle, and leaving it there for a few 
minutes, does not in any way insure that each grain is thoroughly 
wetted by the pickle. As a matter of fact the surface of the grain 
is more or less greasy in character, and water seems to slip over it 
readily or to adhere to it loosely in the form of numerous minute air 
bubbles beneath which the surface remains dry. Hence, many a spore 
of bunt escapes contact with the pickle and lives to germinate later 
on in the field in contact with the grain. 





16 
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It is these facts which, in ‘my opinion, render floor pickling more 
effective than the various mechanical methods hitherto recommend^. 
Unfortunately, it is a long and laborious process which we 
would willingly avoid if we could. Personally, for many yetsr^ I 
have held the opinion that if floor pickling was ever to be effectively 



superseded it would be by some form or other of a rotary pickling 
machine. On the suggestion of Mr. H. J. Apps, we endeavoured to 
'hoc for the purpose an old rectangular butter-chum, which althougk 
'quite effective from the poiht of view of the distribution of the pibue, 
was^toO slow for general nurposes.' 
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Quite recently, however, I have come across a new type of 
rotary pickier, the invention of a South-Eastern farmer — ^Mr. J. 
McGilJivray — which appears to me to have solved pickling difficulties 
very effectively. 

It consists of a long, rectangular, watertight, wooden box, divided 
into three compartments by tw^o sloping brass screens, one of which 
is shown in illustration herewith. The box is mounted on a triangular 
iron frame around which it rotates freely An ingenious lever-stop 
arrangements enables one to place the box in the various positions 
indicated in the illustrations 



Mo. 8. 


The pickier is adapted to pickle one bag at a time, one half being 
placed in one compartment and the other in the opposite one. 

When filling the pickier the box is brought to position 2 , the door- 
way is thrown back and from 2^ to 3 gallons of 1 per cent, bluestone 
pickle should be poured into it. I indicate this quantity because in 
our experience it takes 2^ gallons of solution to floor pickle effectively 
one bag of wheat ; a slight excess of solution will do no harm. Half a 
bag of wheat shouldf then be emptied into the open compartment, and 


D 
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the door closed down. The box should then be reversed and a second 
half bag emptied into the opposite compaHment. The box should 
then be made to ‘rotate slowly around its axis; a slight push will bring 
this about. As the box rotates the grain will be thrown violently 
against its sides and be brought effectively in contact with the pickle. 
Pour or five minutes rotation should suffice for the purpose. 

The box is then brought to position 3, the trap-door opened and 
the grain made to slide into a bag attached beneath the central lip. 
It is then reversed and the grain from the opposite compartment 
emptied out in the same way. 

The whole mechanism is exceedingly simple and should, in my 
opinion, prove very effective for pickling wheat either with solutions 
of bluestone or formalin, or even with a dry powder like copper car- 
bonate. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


THIRTY-P’OURTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 

The thirty-fourth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau of 
South Australia is to be held in the Victoria Hall, Gawler Place, 
Adelaide, on September 10th, 11th, and 12th. 

Proceedings will be opened by His Excellency the Governor (Sir 
Geo, T, M. Bridges, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O,), at 8 p.m., on Monday, 
September 10th. The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. G. P. Jenkins, 
M,P.) will also speak at the opening session. During the course of the 
Congress addresses are to be delivered by the Superintendent of Ex- 
perimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford), on “Cultivation of the Soil”; 
the Wool Instructor (Mr. A. H. Codrington), “The Wool Industry”; 
the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps), “Principles Under- 
lying Dairying”; and the Experimentalist, Roseworthy Agricultural 
College (Mr. R. C. Scott) on “The Breeding of Pat Lambs from 
Merino and Half-bred Longwool-Merino Ewes.” 

A selection will be made from a number of papers submitted by 
members of Branches, and these will be included in the agenda, as will 
also a number of questions and resolutions which will be dealt with 
in “Free Parliament.” 
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AGRICULTURAL CONFERENCE AT MORCHARD. 


Branches of the Agricultural Bureau situated in the Upper Northern 
district of the State met in Conference at Morchard on Wednesday, 
July 25th. The Minister of Agriculture (Hon. G. F. Jenkins, M.P.) 
was present, and the Department of Agriculture was represented by 
the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford), the 
Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter), the Wool Instructor, 
School of Mines, (Mr. A. H. Codrington), and the Secretary Advisory 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnis). Mr. N. S. Lillecrapp 
(Morchard) occupied the chair, and approximately 100 delegates rep- 
resenting the Branches situated in the Upper Northern area were 
present. The chairman extended a cordial welcome to the visiting 
officers and delegates, and trusted they would gain much information 
that would be useful in carrying out their farming operations. The 
Minister of Agriculture (Hon. G. F. Jenkins, M.P.), in the course 
of the opening address, eulogised the work that the Agricultural Bureau 
was doing for the man on the land. That institution, he said, had 
served a very useful purpose in the development of South Australia. 
The men on the land could come together and discuss the various diffi- 
culties with which they met, and they could also get into touch with 
the various officers of the Department of Agriculture through the 
Agricultural Bureau. He had noticed the absence of stock, and sheep 
particularly, in the northern district With the possibility of lower 
prices for wheat he thought it would be well for them to turn their 
attention to other commodities, and especially to livestock. If they 
wanted to carry more stock they would have to turn their attention 
to hand-feeding on their farms. He was of the opinion that oats and 
barley could be more profitably sold as mutton than as cereals. Also, 
if they could tide over that period of two or throe months when feed 
was scarce, they would be able to carry a greater number of stock and 
breeding ewes throughout the year. He thought that the hand- feeding 
of stock was a matter to which they should apply themselves in a 
practical way. 

Crop Competitions. 

The Department of Agriculture was very desirous that crop com- 
petitions should be undertaken in South Australia. Their success 
would depend upon the enthusiasm with which they were taken up 
in the different districts. He thought the districts should take the 
matter up and form strong committees. The Bureaus could associate 
themselves with local Agricultural Societies. No good would result 
if the competitions were forced upon them. He had much pleasure 
in declaring the Conference open, and trusted much good would result 
from their deliberations. 

Mr. A. L. Hughes (Willowie) then contributed a paper entitled 
^‘Mistakes of Overstocking,” which was followed by a paper by Mr. 
H. Duhring f Wilmington) on ‘‘Cancer in Sheep and Cattle.” 
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AFTERNOON AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

Mr. J. Scriven (Morchard) opened the afternoon session by giving 
a demonstration of the handling of horses. This was followed by an 
address by Mr. A. H. Codrington (Wool Instructor, School of Mines/, 
on “Sheep and Wool Classing,” in the course of which he dealt with the 
most profitable and practical lines for farmers to adopt. 

The evening session was commenced by a “Free Parliament.” Mr. 
J. Scriven (Morchard) moved — “That the Advisory Board be asked 
to approach the Railways Commissioner with reference to the delay 
in the carriage of stock on the railways.” Mr. R. Brown seconded the 
motion, which was carried. 

Mr. J. F. Robertson moved — “That the Stock Department be asked 
to supply a report on the possibility of the transmission of cancer from 
animals or human beings.” The motion was carried. 

A paper entitled — ^“Combined Drill and Cultivator or Separate 
Implements” was contributed by Mr. H. Toop (Morchard), after which 
which Mr. F. J. B. Scriven (Morchard) i*ead a paper, entitled, “Super- 
phosphate and some of it5( advantages,” which was followed by a good 
discussion. 

It was decided that the next Conference be held at Willowie. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUIT, PLANTS, ETC., 

JUNE, 1923. 

Impoets. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) 14,549 

Bananas (bushels) 12,535 

Lemons (bushels) 1 

Oranges (bushels) 4 

Passion fruit (bushels) 360 

Pears (bushels) 10 

Pineapples (bushels) 683 

Tomatoes (bushels) . . . .' 12 

Peanuts (packages) 2 

Beans (bushels) 3 

Onions (bags) 1,232 

Potatoes (bags) 23,194 

Bulbs (packages) 10 

Plants (paclo^es) 43 

Seeds (packages) 36 

Trees (packages) 28 

Wine casks, empty (number) 2,463 
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Fumigated — 5 wine casks, 2 packages plants, 9 packages trees. 

Rejected — 3 bushels tomatoes, 3 bushels pineapples, 1 package 
plants, and 116 bags potatoes (picked over). 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Five thousand and twenty-one packages seeds, &c. 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Four thousand one hundred and forty-seven packages citrus fruit, 
136 packages other fresh fruit, 30,025 packages dried fruit, 200 
packages preserved fruit, 12 packages jam, 7 packages honey, and 
25 packages plants were exported to overseas markets. These were 


consigned as follows: — 

London. 

Dried fruit (packages) 26,530 

Citrus fruit (packages) 2,104 

Jam (packages) 12 

New Zealand. 

Dried fruit (packages) 1,946 

Citrus fruit (packages) 2,043 

Plants (packages) 23 

Germany. 

Dried fruit (packages) 2 

Honey (packages) 4 

India and East. 

Dried fruit (packages) 381 

Plants (packages) 2 

Apples (packages) 130 

Oranges (packages) 6 

Honey (packages) 3 

Preserved fruit (packages) 200 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit (packages) 1,165 


San Francisco. 
Dried fruit (packages) 
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RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OP BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 1923. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 

Average 

1 

1 

Milk. 



Butterfat. 

w 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd, j 

’ 1 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

1 ’ 

Per Herd 
' during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

June. 

Per Herd 

1 during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

June. 


1 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

l/C 

, 31*37 

23*83 

20964*5 

668*30 

6621*32 

824*71 

26*29 

266*66 

1/E 

1 23 

20*97 

11689 

608*22 

5167*18 

524*82 

22*82 

227*08 

1/J 

20*40 1 

19 20 

9779 

479*36 

4667*76 

491*69 j 

1 24*10 

213*18 

1/L 

16 70 1 

11*90 

7831 

468*92 

4997*61 

367*30 

21*99 

229*84 

1/M 

23 

20*93 

9322 

406*30 1 

1 4603*90 

1 483*30 

21*01 

229*25 

1^ 

13*37 1 

11*10 

6790*6 

607*90 1 

j 4410*48 

1 354*85 1 

1 26*64 

222*05 

1/T 

12*80 ' 

1 10*60 

5658 

442*03 I 

! 4773*57 

293*90 

22*96 

240*08 

1/U 

18 j 

' 17 

11400 

633*33 1 

5819*04 

611*67 1 

28*42 ’ 

260*81 

1/W 

19*53 1 

18*63 

10636 

539*48 

6672*29 

403*40 1 

20*66 

210*27 

1/X 

19*07 1 

16*37 

7423 

389*25 

1 4921*04 

332*30 1 

17*43 

221*71 

1/Y 

25*90 

22*37 

14974*6 

578*17 

1 5583*81 

o56*60 ' 

25*36 

241*55 

1/Z 

17 1 

11*57 

7289 

428*76 

4520*81 

' 316*28 , 

18*60 

204*32 

1/Aa» 

6*23 1 

6*23 ' 

3026*5 

485*63 

6660*29 

, 142*36 

22*85 

247*39 

1/Bb* 

t j 

7*17 

3504*5 

445*30 

4470*45 

1 168*47 

20*14 

195*66. 

1/Cct 

' 15*60 

11*67 

6633*6 

425*22 1 

2916*15 

1 306*79 

19*60 

125*34 

1/Vt 1 

' 15 

15 

7666 

511*00 

2994*18 

1 369*68 

24*65 

132*48 

Means 

17*80 

i 1 

16*28 

9030*31 

607*26 

6248*80 

1 408*56 1 

22*96 

231*72 


* Entered in November, 1922. f Entered in December, 1922. J Entered in February, 1923. 


COWS YIELDING I.OOOqalls. OF MILK OR 400lb8. OF BUTTERFAT 
DURING A LACTATION PERIOD. 


Name of Cow. 

Owner. 

No. of 
Days. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

'Xioma 

C. J. Morris, Monteith 

319 

Gallons. 

1317*80 

LU. 

512*97 

Manx 

C. J. Morris, Monteith 

292 

1037*70 

376*37 

Yankee 

C. J. Morris, Monteith 

319 

986*60 

614*90 

Naniy 

C. J. Morris, Monteith ! 

311 

1229*20 

434*01 

Tiny 

C. J. Morris, Monteith 

319 1 

1002*40 

466*33 

Dot 

H. H. Clark, Mypolonga 

319 '1 

817*85 

433*96 

Panqr 

H H. dark, Mypolonga 

319 1 

1 

840*60 

449*16 
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MT. 6AMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OP BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JUNE, 1923. 


1 

1 

1 

Average 

Average 


Milk. 


1 

Butterfat. 


Herd | 
No. 

1 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

1 1 
1 

Per Herd 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during 
June. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

1 June. 

1 Per Herd 

1 during 
June. 

Per Cow 
during . 
June. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

June. 

2/A 

20-63 

6-37 

Lbs. 

1219*6 

Lbo. 

59-40 

' Lbs. 

{ 4678-66 

Lbs. 

61*10 

1 Lbs. 

1 2-98 

Lbs. 

201*81 

2/B 

7 

4 

2700 

386*71 

8124*07 

107*79 

I 16*40 

339-23 

2/C 

19 

14 67 

6236*6 

328*24 

1 6950-03 

238*98 

12*68 

240*16 

2/D ' 

13 

8*90 

3089 

237*6i. 

4632*05 

118 67 

913 

181-14 

2/E , 

11 

7*67 

2690 

244*56 

6172*77 

116*73 

1 10*62 

273*80 

2/P 

20 

12*63 

6136 

306*76 

6223*54 

237*20 

1 11*86 

212-75 

2/G ' 

2-93 

0*6 

240 

81*91 

7511*24 

10*11 

; 3*46 

342*43 

2/H 

26*20 

8*27 

3142 

124*68 

4940*30 

134*78 

I 6*36 

207*48 

2/1 

12 

4*47 

1647*6 

128*96 

6270*63 

64*19 

5*36 

217*66 

2/J 

11 

6*23 

1427 6 

129*77 1 

7139*10 

77*70 

' 7*06 

307*28 

2/K 

21 

14*63 1 

2682 6 

127*74 1 

6941*27 

169*67 

1 7.60 

263*69 

2/L 

31 

16*63 1 

4196 

136*32 

' 4379*93 

207*66 

6*70 

200*51 

2/N 

12 

1 NU I' 

Nil 

Nil 

1 3719 85 

Nil 

Nil 

15090 

2/0 

40-63 

21*30 1 

8821 

217-11 

1 388606 

333*83 

8*22 

169*37 

2/Q 

33 

9*23 

1 4308*6 

130*66 

1 4378*49 

161*47 

4*89 

179*84 

2/R 

16- 10 

11*73 1 

1 6930 

468*94 

I 8297*21 

302*10 

2001 

364*44 

Means 

18*40 

1 913 1 

’ 3460*26 

188*06 1 

i 

1 6211*26 

1 

145*67 

7*92 

219 53 


COWS YIELDING I.OOOoaim. OF MILK OR 400i,B8. OF BUTTERFAT 
DURING A LACTATION PERIOD. 


Name of Cow. 

Owner. 1 

[ No. of 
Days. 

Milk. 1 

Butterfat. 

1 Lbs. 

Myra 

E. W. Tollner, Mount Gambier . . 

277 

1 Gallons. 1 
949*66 

413*13 

WUlis 

K. McIntosh, Mount Gambier . . . 

319 

1 891*45 1 

464*27 

Slitter 1 

1 E. W. Tollner, Mount Gambier . . 

310 

1 1066*30 ' 

1 1 

423*00 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS FOR 
AUGUST, 1923. 


[By C. H. Beaumont, Inspector and Instructor,] 

Pruning should be nearly if not quite finished. Remember, if you make 
any big cuts, to apply a coat ot thick paint, after having trimmed 
the bark with a sharp knife Before you put away the pruning tools 
see "that they are thoroughly clean, especially the saw. Rub them 
over with a little blacklead and they will not rust. 

If the first ploughing is completed, which it should have been 
had the weather been favorable, clean the plough and get it ready 
for the spring work. 

Those who have strawberry beds should be busy getting them 
worked up and free from weeds and runners. 'Where wilting has 
occurred, the whole bed should be dug out and burned on the spot; 
the land must not be replanted for a few years. If any sign of mildew 
is noticed use lime sulphur spray 1^ gallons in 100 gallons of fresh 
water. Keep the soil well worked and use lime in the ironstone soils. 
Watch the peach trees for aphis; they cannot be prevented but must 
be killed as soon as they appear. Resin wash and black leaf 40 are 
the best sprays to use. Woolly aphis on the apple trees will show up 
if the weather is suitable for its development. It should receive im- 
mediate attention. 

Red spider eggs may be sterilised by using red spraying oil. 
Plums need extra care for this pest. If you have to spray, do it 
thoroughly. The eggs will be found under the bud scales and about 
all rough bark and joints and limbs If you have very little of the 
pest use a paint brush instead of a pump. 

Do not leave any bandages on the apple and pear trees, or any loose 
bark, or have any rubbish about the trees ; clear it all up and bum it 
and thus save trouble with codlin moth. 

If you have had a severe visitation of fungous pests, spray during 
this month with a solution of bluestone lib. in 8 gallons of water, or 
use winter strength Bordeaux. Vines must be attended to for black 
spot or' scab; remove loose bark, and bum it and swab with a solution 
of 9 gallons of water with 1 gallon of commercial sulphuric acid; care 
must be taken when adding the acid to the water as it becomes very 
hot. A good swab may be made of wattle stick and a bit of woolly 
sheepskin. 

fiave your land ready for planting citms trees and have them 
ordered in good time ; when ordering insist that the trees be fumigated 
befoire being sent on. Have all spraying plant in thorough going 
oafd4r ior spring work. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board was held on Wednes- 
day, July 11th, there being present the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. 
G. F. Jenkins, M.P., President), Oaptain S. A. White (Vice- 
Chairman), Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. (Principal Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College), Professor Arthur J Perkins (Director 
of Agriculture), Messrs. C. J. Tuckwell, A. W. Sandford, Colonel 
Ko^^ell, F. Coleman, H. Wicks, and the Secretary of the Advisory 
Board (Mr. H. J. Finnis). 

Vftfrinary Surgeons for (Country Districts. — The recent Conference 
of Biver Murray Branches carried the following resolution — ‘^That 
this Conference affirms the desirability of stationing veterinary 
surgeons in the country districts.’^ The matter was forwarded to the 
Minister of Agricultur(», who stated that he could not agree to the 
resolution. 

Travelling Instrticlf^r.s for River Murray Districts. — The Con- 
ference of River Murray Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
resolved — **That the Government be asked to appoint a travelling 
eitrieulturist and viticulturist for the Murray districts, and that the 
Government be asked to appoint an instructor to soldier settlers/’ The 
Board decided to forward the resolution to the Minister with a recom- 
mendation that an instructor, competent to advise on all bj'anches of 
horticulture under irrigation, should be a])pointed. 

Parasite of Woolly Aphis. — A communication was received from 
the (Cherry (hardens Branch requesting information concerning the 
woolly aphis parasite, Aphelimtis nuili, and, if practicable, asking the 
Department to secure a number of these parasites for distribution 
among woolly aphis-infested orchards. On the motion of Mr. 11. 
Wicks, seconded by Captain S. A. White, it was decided to ask the 
Horticultural Instructor (Mr. George Quinn) to report on the matter. 

Registration of Bulls. — The Blyth Branch resolved— -“That this 
meeting of the Agricultural Bureau is in favor of the raising of the 
registration fee to £1 Is. on all but pedigreed bulls, which should be 
exempt, and that the tax on other than pure-bred cattle be raised 
from year to year. ’ ’ The Secretary was instructed to suggest to the 
Branch that the matter might be brought before the Annual Congress. 

The Ex-Chief Inspector of Stock. — The retirement from the Govern- 
ment Service of Mr. T. H. Williams (Chief Inspector of Stock) was 
referred to by the Chairman and other members. Messrs. C. J. 
Tuckwell, F. Coleman, H. Wicks, Colonel Rowell, and Captain White 
eulogised the service Mr. Williams had rendered to the State, and 
leferred to the assistance he had been to the Advisory Board. It 
decided to suggest that Mr. Williams should be appointed a life 
member of the Board in recognition of his services. 

New Brati'cAes,— Approval was given for the formation of Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Wepowie and Kalangadoo (Women s), 
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with the following foundation members: — Wepowie — Messi's. W. J. 
Smith, C. H. Kanuerhouse, W. G. Gregenke, J. F. Burns, G. D. 
McLellan, L. R. Jasper, J, R. Crocker, Th. F. Orroek, J. P. 
McMartin. * 

Kalangadoo (Women’s). — Mesdaines M. McDonald, G. L. Dean, 
P. Lancaster, D. W. Tucker, G. Bennett; R. G. MIessenger, C. Campbell, 
M. Evans, and C. Bailey, Misses E. Hemmings, G. Hewitt, A. Tucker, 
M. Lancaster, M. Bennett, and M. McCorq\iindale. 

Branch to be Closed. — It was decided to close the Leighton Branch. 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Currency Creek — C. J. Coles, H. K. Scott: 
Coonalpyn — ^R. S. Ekers; Kalangadoo — ^B. Altschwager, C. Bailey, 
L. R. Davies, D. Ellison, W. Boyce, T. Ricketts; Winkie— G. W. 
Burden, H. H. Andrews, C. Thompson; Saddleworth — J. Kirkbright. 
Geo. Winkler, J. L. Hortin; Eurelia — J. R. Hall; Tantanoola — 
R. Campbell; Allandale East — E. Smith, Leo. E. Carlin, G. B. 
Wallace, P. J. Wallace; Farrell’s Plat — J. Pryzibilla, A. Prvzibilla. 
C. Huraphris, J. White, J. Kean, W. Cooper. C. Evans, C. K!e*n. 
G. Klem; Port Elliot — E. A. Tusmore; Murray Bridge — J. A. 
Kutzer; Wilkawatt — H. J. Billing, W. J. Street; ^ckwood — H. T. 
Stacey, A. H. Wilkins; Marama — J, S. Churcltes. jun. ; Morphett Vale 
— E. C. Christie, F. Grohs, — Taylor. I). Amlei’son; Parilla Well — 
J. Burford, P. A. Hill, N. K. Inglis; Patu--W. C. Priest, H. A. Luce; 
Roberts and Verran — A. J. Crooks, D. Jonas. G. Smith; Talia — E. 
Taylor, C. Wheaton, G North; Block E — P. H. Colby; Hookina — 
F. L. Lindblom; Carrow — J. Gibbons, W. Q. Cowley, A. Freeman, 
S'. J. Elliott, C. Bates, M. Bawden, L. Freeman, J. II. Hai rowfield, 
C. J. Seehohm ; Yeelanua — R. Roediger; Goode — E. M. Morcombe. 
L. Dacre, W. Daere; Blackheath — B. Strauss; Balhannah — G. R. 
Cowell; Shoal Bay — Chas. Hall; Redhill — C. R. Coleman: Moonta — 
R. Retallick, C. Cook; Pinnaroo — A. Bennett. 


BUDDING CITRUS. 

The simplest way to change common orange trees to navels is to cut 
them back to the main limbs, leaving, .say, 9in. of such limb above the 
main stem, and work into the young sprouts quite low down where they 
emerge from older wood. If the old trees were cut back in August 
or September, advises the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), 
whose opinion was sought by a grower at Teal Plat, the young sprouts 
should be large enough to bud during the following summer. The buds 
are left dormant until the following spring by not removing the portion 
of the young sprout above them. Such pollarded citrus stocks should 
be heavily coated with whitewash before the summer arrives, and if a 
pad of grass or straw be tied around the main stems as well; the danger 
of sun scalding the bark will be more fully averted. Buds should be 
taken from navels known to bear good crops of smooth hard fruits not 
large in size. We advise removing the twisted wires now encircling 
tlife trunks. 
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WHEN another car would have outlived its 
” usefulness, the HUPMOBILE goes se- 
renely on, giving the same faithful, steady 
service that characterised the first days of 
its ownership. 


We know this statement to be true, and 
HUPMOBILE owners by the hundreds and the 
thousands know it to be true. 


But at intervals its truth is borne in 
upon us anew by direct evidence from 
some HUPMOBILE owner, so forceful that 
it is worthy of public record. 

Such an instance is a letter from Dr. 
J. G. Cutliffe, received by the HUP. Corpo- 
ration.— “It has been on the job 10 years 
for me, and was second-hand when I got 
it. It is the wonder of this town." 

Let us supply you particulars of this 
remarkable car. 


PHOENIX MOTOR COMPANY, LTD., 

PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORTS FOR THE MONTH OP JULY. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below 
have been prepared by the respective managers: — 

Boohorowie. — Weather — 836 points of rain was registered up to the 28th, 
this fell on 16 days. Oops — The early sown wheat crops are now making very 
good growth, and with a reasonably wet spring some good crops should be 
harvested. Natural feed is growing well. Stock — Livestock, in most cases, 
are in good condition, excepting those roaming the roads. Pests — Rabbits are 
becoming very scarce in this district except in one or two isolated cases. 
Miscellaneous — Farmers are now busily engaged in seeding operations. 

Eyre Peninsula. — Weather — Splendid rains, but weather rather cold. Crops 
— All looking well and [»roS])ect8 of the season aie exceptionally good up to date. 
Oats are showing up exceptionally well. Natural feed making good growth. 
Stock — All in splen<lid condition and fiee from disease. Miscellaneous — Pruning 
and fallowing are completed. 

Turretficld. — Weather — With the exception of two days, this month has con- 
sisted of rainy and damp days, rain having been registered on 20 days, and, 
following a wet May and June, the seeding season has been the worst ever 
experienced. Crops are very poor; a large area of fallow will not lie sown; that 
which has been sown has in many instances perished before it germinated. 
Natural feed is very backward, the continuous rain checking all growth. Stock 
are feeling the effect of the wet weather and will not pick up until fine weather 
causes the feed to come on. Miscellaneous — ^Very little fallowing has been done, 
as it is only on high land that teams can work, and then only a day now and again. 

Kyhyholite . — Weather has continued wet and cold, until the last week, when 
we had some nice warm days. Three hundred and seventy-eight points were 
registered during the month on 22 days. Rain has been recorded on 65 days 
since the 5th of May, and consequently the three months have been the wettest 
on our records, except for the same months during 1906. We received }in. more 
than the average for July, and for the year we have had 2in. in excess of 
average. Crops are very backward and made very little growth during the 
month, except on one or two fields, the soils of which contain a large amount 
of organic matter. Soil conditions are too wet for preparing for pea and barley 
erops. Natural feed is short, and has made very little gro\Hh. It is most 
noticeable that plots and fields that have received fair applications of phosphate 
have produced better feed during the wet period. Stock are in a very fair con- 
dition, but have needed a large amount of attention and protection from cold 
and wet. Milk cows have not yielded as well as usual on account of absence of 
good green feed. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on August 1st, 1923: — 

Buttkr. — During the month supplies of dairy products have recorded a sub- 
stantial increase, and as all consignments came along in excellent condition, 
buyers, both locally and interstate, were encouraged to operate freely for all 
grades submitted. Values remain practically stationary, only a fluctuation of id. 
per lb. occurring with top grades. Choicest factory and creamery fresh butter 
in bulk, Is. 9id.; second grades, Is. 6d.; best separators and dairies. Is. 7d. to 
Is. 8id.; fair quality, Is. 6d. to Is. 61d.; store and collectors’, Is. 2d. to Is. 5d. 

Egos. — The boisterous weather which prevailed for the majority of the month 
was responsible for a big decrease in supplies coming to our market, and a re- 
action in values took place, the market advancing to the extent of 2d. per dozen. 
Values at the close of the month were fresh hen Is. 4d., duck Is. 5d. per dozen. 

Cheese. — ^Although quantities at the beginning of the month were equal to 
this State’s requirements, rates fluctuated owing to supplies being short in the 
Eastern States. Fair sized consignments of newly made cheese are coming to 
hand which are being absorbed readily by local buyers, whilst matured are 
scarce, the range at present being from Is. l\d. to Is. 2id. for large to loaf. 

Honey. — Market has been well supplied with all grades, which have been 
selling fairly freely to interstate buyers, prices being, prime clear extracted 
liquid samples, 4d. to 4id.; best candied lots. 3H*; whilst lower grades have been 
somewhat neglected at down to 2d. per lb. Beeswax is readily saleable at Is. 4d. 
for the best samples. 

Almonds. — The demand has remained good, and the consignments arriving 
have been equal to trade requirements, with only slight fluctuations occurring in 
values. Brandis, 9d. to fl^d; mixed softshells, 8d. to 8^d. ; hardshells, 4^d. to 
41d.; kernels, Is. 3iid, to Is. 4d.; walnuts, lid. 

Bacon. — Although one or two of the Eastern States have experienced difficulty 
in supplying this article, the curers in this State have been able to purchase 
their required number of pigs, and have kept the market stocked at unchanged 
values. Best factory-cured sides, 134d.; hams, Is. S^d. to Is. 4d. ; middles, 
Is. 4d.; rolls, Is. lid«; lard, Hutton’s in packets, lid.; in bulk, lOd. 

Live Poultry. — During the course of the month consignors at various times 
experienced difficulty in forwarding their surplus birds owing to the rough 
weather, and supplies, although fairly large, were by no means equal to our 
buyers requirements. Several poulterers have exhausted their stocks of cold 
stored birds, and are buying freely, so that excellent sales have been secured for 
all forwardings. We expect that these good prices will be obtainable for some 
time to come, and we recommend farmers to consign their surplus poultry. 
Crates obtainable on application: — Prime roosters, Ss. to 6s. 7d. each; nice con 
dition cockerels, 3s. 6d^ to 4s. 9d. each; poor condition cockerels, 2s. 5d. to 
2s. lOd. each; plump hens, 48. to Ss. 6d. each; medium hens, 2s. 9d. to 3s. 9d. 
each; some pens of weedy sorts lower; geese, 68. 6d. to 8s.; ducks, good con- 
dition, 4s. 6d. to 68. 3d.; ducks, fair condition, 38. to 48. each; turkeys, good 
to prime condition. Is. to Is. 6d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 
9id. to ll}d. i)er lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, lid. 
each. 

Potatoes. — During the latter part of the month, values have advanced rather 
rapidly, the wet weather interfering with deliveries from Victoria. At the close 
of the month Victorian potatoes sold at from 17s. to 18s. per cwt. on trucks. 
Mile End; parcel^ a shade lower. 

Onions. — B ater have advanced slightly. Best dry Victorians selling at 8s. per 
ewt. on trucks. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following Bgures, from data suppUed by the Commonwealth MIeteorologioal 
Department, show the rainfall of the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end 
of July, 1923, also the average precipitation to tho end of July, and the average annual 
rainfall. 


Pot To end AV*ge. Av’ge. 

July, July, to end Annunl 

192^ 1923. July. Rainlall 


Fab North and Upper North. 



For i 

To end 

station. 


July, 


1928. 

' 1923. 


Oodnadatta 

Marree 

Farina 

Copley 

Beltana 

Blinman 

Tarooola 

Hookina 

Hawker 

Wilson 

Gordon 

Quom 

Port Augusta .... 
Port Augusta West 

Bruce 

Hammond 

Wilmii^ton 

Willowie 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centre. . . 
Port Germein .... 

Wirrabara 

Appila 

Cradook 

Carrieton 

Johnburg 

Euielia 

Orroroo 

Naokara 

Black Rook 

Ucolta 

Peterborough 


Lower North-east. 


Yunta 

0-94 

3-22 

6-11 

Waukaringa 

0-72 

4-04 

6-17 

Mannahill 

0-86 

3-18 

606 

Cookbum 

0-78 

3-84 

4*93 

Broken HilUI.S.W. 

1-24 

6*11 

6-86 

liOl 

VER North. 


Port Pirie 

2-12 

6-80 

7*96 

Port Broughton . . 

2-95 

8*26 

8*47 

Bute 

3-35 

11*07 

9*26 

Laura 

3-74 

12-24 

1022 

Oaltowie 

4*10 

11*26 

9*33 

Jamestown 

3-86 

U-9S 

9-71 

Bundaleer W. Wks. 

3*62 

11-43 

9*62 

Gladstone 

4-00 

13*61 

b*96 

Crystal Brook .... 

3*64 

»17 

9*05 

Georgetown 

4*07 

i3-0e 

10*43 

Kairidy 

Redhal 

2*05 

2*84 

9*93 

9*78 

10*36 

10*87 


Ijower NoBTH—corUi/tMed. 

Spalding 3-41 8-71 lO-l 

Gulnare 3 67 1M6 10-4 

Yacka 3-24 8-94 8 6 

Koolunga 3-02 8-79 9-C 

Snowtown 2*62 909 9-2 

Bnnkworth 3*08 9-71 8-9 

%th 3-46 10-48 9-6 

Clare 6-82 17-12 14-1 

Mintaro 6-80 18-06 12-9 

Watervale 6-29 17-46 16-7 

Auburn 5-17 14.4^ 13.9, 

Hoyleton 3-80 9-60 10-1: 

Balaklava 2-86 8-43 9-l( 

Port Wakefield . . . 1-93 7-91 8 -01 

Terowie 2-03 ‘ 6-66 7-41 

Yarcowio 1*73 ft. 17 7.9] 

Hallett 3.3ft 9-63 3.9( 

Mount Bryan 3-96 11-98 9*05 

Kooringa 3-76 10-94 10-2^ 

Jarrell’s Flat | ft.gg Ihfu in.fi': 


[ West of 

Manoora I 

Saddleworth 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamloy Bridge . . . 

Kapunda 

Freoling 

Greenock 

Truro 

Stockwell 

Nuriootpa 

Angaston 

Tanunda 

Lyndoch 

Williamstown 


Murray Range. 
4-40 13-09 10-20 

3- 86 13-68 11-26 

4- 86 16-81 11-02 

4-95 15-81 11-81 
3-87 16-91 10-03 
3-46 15-46 9-20 

3-88 14-70 9-40 

3-83 16-03 11-33 

3- 37 16-39 10-10 

4- 24 18-06 11-01 
4-07 16-61 11-31 
4-02 17-38 11-46 

3- 74 16-00 11-88 

4- 36 18-93 12-73 
602 18-61 12-79 
6-79 2314 13-04 
6-11 23-67 16-18 


Adel 

Mallala 

Rosoworthy 

Gawler , . ! 

Two Wells 

Virginia 

Smithfield 

Salisbury 

North ^elaide . . , 

Adelaide 

Glenelg 

Brighton 

Mitcham 

Glen Osmond 

Mawrill 


•AIDE Plains. 

3- 76 14-00 

4- 36 14-93 
3-42 14-90 
3-39 12-98 

3- 28 14-20 

4- 02 16-53 
4-68 17-67 
6-46 18-19 

6- 01 16-29 

3- 73 12-32 

4- 44 14-26 

7- 19 20-66 
7-16 22*06 
7*73 22*72 
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SUtlon. 


Teatree Crully 

Stirling West . . • • 

TJraidla 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale ... 

Noarlunga 

Willunga 

Aldinga 

Myponga. 

Normanville 

Yankalilla 

Mount Pleasant . . 

Birdwood 

Gumeracha 

Millbrook Reservoir 

Tweedvale 

Woodside 

Ambleside 

Naime 

Mount Barker .... 

Echunga 

Macjclesfield 

Meadows 

Strathalbyn 


Milang 

Langhome’s Brdg. 
Wellington 
Tailem Bend 
Murray Bridge 
Callington 
Mannum 
Palmer .. 

Sedan 

Swan Beach 
Blanohetown 
Eudunda. . . . 
Sutherlands 
Mo^an . . . 
Waikerie .. 
Overland Comer . 

Loxton 

Renmark 
Monash 


To end 
July, 
1923. 

Av’ge. 
to end ' 
July. 

Ranges 

. 

1 27-06 

16-29 

38-20 

27-75 

37-92 

26-42 

24-72 

19-76 

16-47 

13-64 

17-09 

12-31 

19-03 

15-74 

13-77 

12-59 

20-93 

17-78 

16-06 

13-77 

18-86 

14-46 

2399 

16-79 

25-96 

16-96 

31-66 

16-63 

32-04 

— 

30-94 

20-77 

25-95 

18-62 

28-49 

19-89 

20-71 

16-60 

26-45 

18-11 

28-44 

19-42 

22-84 

17-49 

27-63 

20-88 

11-36 

11-27 

iND Valley. 

1 U-24 

11-06 



West op Spencee’s Gulp. 


Euola 

0-83 

3-10 

6-84 

White Well 

1-17 

3-43 

6-47 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

2-26 

9-04 

8-03 

Penong 

2-88 

7-48 

8-01 

Ceduna 

2-63 

e-67 

6-09 

Smoky Bay 

2-49 

9-39 

6-72 

Petina 

2-86 

8-46 

7-71 

Streaky Bay 

2-64 

1 9-71 

9-77 


AT»ge. 

Annual 

KainfaU 


27-65 

46-69 

43-92 

32- 98 

22- 79 
20-36 

26- 89 
20-36 
29-16 
20-61 

23- 10 

27- 16 

29- 33 

33- 29 

35- 65 
32-11 

34- 67 

28- 42 
31-18 
,32-96 

30- 67 

36- 04 
19-32 


18-66 

15- 40 
14-61 
14-77 
14-66 
13-93 

16- 42 

11- 64 

16- 47 

12- 29 
11-09 
10-16 

17- 64 
11-19 

9-30 

9-91 

11- 07 

12- 63 
11-09 


10-02 

9- 08 
12-16 

12- 49 

10- 36 

13- 34 
16-10 


Station. 


For 

To end 

Av’ge. 

Av»ge. 

July, 

July, 

to end 

Annual 

1933. 

1923. 

July. 

RainlSll 


West op Spencer’s Gulp— 


Talia 

2-40 

10-17 

8-84 

16-45 

Port Elliston 

2-85 

12-88 

10-60 

16-66 

Cummins 

.3-17 

12-21 

10-83 

18-90 

Port Lincoln 

3-49 

12-14 

12-14 

19-72 

Turaby 

1-76 

7-40 

8-27 

14-76 

Carrow 

1-81 

7-07 

7-69 

14-18 

Amo Bay 

2-07 

7-56 

7-34 

13-30 

Cowell 

Yorki 

1-01 

c Penii 

4-67 

isula. 

6-99 

11-76 

Wallaroo 

1-88 

8-80 

8-81 

14-18 

Kadina 

2-72 

10 62 

9-83 

16-06 

Moonta 

2-46 

9-55 

9-69 

16-38 

Green’s Plains 

2-67 

11-32 

9-40 

18-89 

Maitland 

4-22 

14-84 

12-16 

20-16 

Ardrossan 

2-09 

9-35 

8-39 

14-11 

Port Victoria .... 

3-56 

11-50 

9-51 

16-47 

Curramulka 

2-93 

12-00 

10-83 

18-22 

Minlaton 

3-39 

13-11 

10-73 

17-91 

Brentwood 

2 90 

11-99 

9-41 

L5-83 

Stansbury 

309 

12-69 

9-99 

17-04 

Warooka 

3-69 

15-28 

10-83 

17-81 

Yorketown 

3-71 

12-11 

10-66 

17-26 

Edithburgh 

3-76 

11-17 

10-04 

16-68 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda 

4-29 

16-37 

16-20 

26-10 

Kingscote 

3-26 

13-83 

11-83 

19-10 

Penneshaw 

3-66 

10-74 

11-14 

19-39 

Victor Harbor 

3-82 

13-22 

12-93 

21-45 

Port Elliot 

306 

12-68 

13-03 

20-26 

(toolwa 

3-30 

10-96 

10-73 

17-87 

Pinnaroo 

3-86 

1100 

8-43 

15-66 

Parilla 

3-24 

9-98 

7-63 

14-66 

Lameroo 

3-62 

11-01 

8-68 

16-37 

Parrakie 

2-76 

10-16 

7-44 

14-64 

Geranium 

2-91 

10-76 

8-79 

16-19 

Peake 

2-67 

9 58 

9-11 

16-68 

Cooke’s Plains . , . 

2-87 

10-86 

8-49 

15-04 

(*oomandook 

2-83 

9-60 

9-90 

17-48 

Coonalpyn 

3-38 

12-25 

9-83 

17-42 

Tintinara 

3-66 

14-66 

10-29 

18-60 

Keith 

3-03 

12-70 

9-93 

18-17 

Bordertown 

3-68 

13-12 

10-78 

19-44 

Wolseley 

4-12 

14-32 

10-00 

18-12 

Frances 

3-35 

13-99 

10-62 

19-78 

Naracoorte 

3-82 

16-49 

12-72 

22-62 

Penola 

4-11 

16-61 

14-91 

26-29 

Lucindale . .* — 

4-28 

16-01 

13-36 

22-96 

Kingston 

4-32 

16-16 

15-54 

24-47 

Robe 

4-03 

17-66 

15-37 

24-59 

Beachport 

3-84 

16-46 

17-30 

20-24 

Millicent 

6-68 

21-96 

17-89 

29-36 

Kalangadoo 

4-97 

22-46 

— 

— 

Mount Oambier . . 

3-86 

17-89 

L_ 

17-98 

31*24 

1— 
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AGRICULTURAL . BUREAU REPORTS. 

INDSX TO OUEEBNT ISSUB AND DATES OF MBXTINOS 


Alftwoona . 


AUandale East 

Amyton 

An^ston .... 


Ap^-Tarrowia . . 
AnhurUm 


ArthurUm 

A^boume 

Balaklara 

Baihannah 

Barmera 

Beetaloo Valley . . 
Belalie North .... 

Bern 

Big Swamp 

Blaokheatk 

Black Springs .... 

Blackwood 

Block £ 

Blyth 

Booleroo Oeiitre .. 

Borrika 

Brentwood 

Brinkley 

Bundaleer Springs 

Bute 

Butler 

Galea * 

Oadell 

OanowieBelt .... 

Oarrow 

Oherry Gardens . . 

Olanfleld 

Glare 

Clarendon 

Olaypan Boro • . . . 

Cleye 

Collie 

Colton 

Ooomandook ...... 

Ooonalpyn 

Ooorabie 

Oradook 

Crystal Brook . • . , 

Oungen<i 

Currency Greek .. 
Cygnet Rirer . , . . 
Darke’s Peak ... 
Denial Bay 

milliHa 

Elbow Hill 

Sun-lia ... .. 

Famll’sFlat .... 

Franees 

GNtwl«rEi?or .... 


Dates of 
Meetings 

Aug. I Sept. 


Georg^wn I 

Geranium 

Gladstone 

Glencoe 

Glossop 

Ck>ode 

Green Patch 

Gumeraoha 

Halidon 

Hartley 

Hawker 

Hilltown 

Hookina 

Inman Valley 

Ironbank 

Kadina 

Ealangadoo (Women*s) 

Kalangadoo 

KanguiUa 

Eanmantoo 

Keith 

KiKi 

Kilkerran 

Kimba 

Kingseote 

Kingston *on-Murray . 
Kongoiong ........ 

Eoombba 

Koppb 


Lake Wangary 

Lameroo 

Laura 

Lenswood and Forest 
Bange 

Lipson 

Lone Gum and Monash 

Lone Pine 

Longwood 

Loxton 

Lucindale 

l^dooh 

MoLachlan 

MacGilUvray 

Maitland 

Mallala 

Maltee 

Mangalo 

Marama. .....•• .... 

Meadows 

Meningie 

Milang 

Millioent 

MiltaUe 

Mindarie 


Dates of 
Meetings. 

Aug. I Sept 


23 I 20 
26 22 


26 22 


23 20 


22 19 


24 

20 

21 

26 

23 

20 

20 

17 

24 

21 

27 

24 

22 

19 

11 

8 

4 

1 

26 

22 

6 

8 
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Report 
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Pare 

Aug. 

Sept. 


Page 

Aug. 

Sept. 


• 

24 

21 

Bockwood 

A 

20 

24 

Minnipa . . . 

« 

22 

19 

Rosedale 

64 


— 

Honarto South 

84 

— 

— 

Rosy Pine 


— 

— 


96 

« 

24 

21 

Saddleworth 

A 

24 


Moorak 

Koorlands 

23 

20 

Saddleworth 

(Women’s) 

66 

14 

— 


84 

24 

21 

Salisbury 

66 

7 

4 


A.M. 

25 

22 

Salt Creek 

A 




Morphett Vale 

* 

23 

27 

Sandalwood 

A 


— 

Mount Barker 

t 

t 

• 

22 

19 

Shoal Bay 

Smoky Bay 

74 

21 

25 

Mount Byian East . . 

— 

— 

Spalding 

A 

68 

A 

— 

— 

Mount Oompass .... 
Mount Gambler .... 

A 

A.M. 

U 

8 

Stocl^rt 

Streaky Bay 

““ 



Mount Hope 

78 

25 

22 

Sttath^byn 

78 

28 

25 

Mount Pleasant .... 

« 

— 

— 

Talia 

13 

10 

Mount Remarkable . . 

« 

— 

— 

Tantanoola 


25 

22 

Mount Schank 

A 

— 

— 

Taplan 


21 

25 

Mundalla 

A 

22 

19 

Tarcowie 

68 

21 

25 

Murray Bridge 

84 

21 

29 

Tarlee 


— 

Mypolonga 

MvTwmaA 

A 

A 

22 

19 

Tatiara 

Two Wells 

A 

18 

15 

Nantawarra 

A 

23 

20 

Uraidla & Summertown 

A 

6 

3 

Naracoorte 

100 

11 

8 

Veitch 

A 

— 

— 

Pfairidy tt-tt.tttttt 

A 

25 

22 

Virginia 

A 

... 

... 


A 

25 

22 

Waikerie 

A 



Xeeta 

A 



Wall 

A 

— 

— 

Nelshaby 

! t 

25 

22 

Wanbi 

A 


— 

Netherton 

i A.M. 

24 

21 

Warcowie 

* 

— 

— 

North Booborowie . . 

1 60 

— 

— 

Watery ale 

A 

72 



North Bundaleer .... 

A 

— 

— 

Weayers 

20 

24 

NorthflAlli , , . - T T • t r 1 

A 

___ 


Wepowie 

§ 

-- 

— 

Nunkeri and Yurgo . . 

A 

6 

2 

Whyte-Yarcowie. . . . 

X 

— 

— 

0*Loughlin 

A 

22 

19 

Wilkawatt 

t 

25 

22 

Orroroo 

Owen 

A 

64 

24 

21 

Williamst own 
(Women’s) 

X 

1 

5 

Parilla 

85, 86 

24 

21 

Williamstown 

68 

24 

21 

PatUIa WaII 

88 

27 

24 

Willowie .......... 

58 

22 

19 

PArrAkiA 

♦ 


Wilmington 

A 

22 ! 

19 

Pai*imA T - ■ - 

A 


__ 

Windsor 

A 

21 

25 

PAAkAvillA 

A 

24 

21 1 

Winkie 

A 

20 

24 

Pata t.t.tttt TfTfT 

88 

23 


Wirrabara 

61 


— 

PomnlA 

} 

A 

4 

1 ' 

Wirrega 

A 





pAflflA I t t f 1 1 t t T t 

25 

29 

Wirrilla 

.t 

25 

22 

Pinnaroo 

Prk*n • 

i 

24 

8 

24 

28 

12 

Wimilla 

Wolowa 

76 

A 

•— 

— 

Port Broughton .... 

1 ♦ 

21 

Wudinna 

A 

25 

22 

Phrf ICIHnf 

A 

13 

15 

Wynarka 

A 


— - 

Pnirf. QAvmAin 

1 * 

1, 29 

Yaomana 

A 


... 

PvflMknr 

A 

25 

22 

Yaoka 

A 

21 

25 

KamAn ,,,, - - 

■ * 

20 

24 

Yadnarie 

76 

21 

25 

Rapid Bay 

nJihiW /. 

93 

A.M. 

4 

28 

1 

25 

Yallunda 

Yaninee 

A 

A 

— 

z 

R Amil a1 aK Ain 

A 

22 

23 

19 

Yeelanna 

78 

25 

22 

RMUBAxk , , ^ , T T t t - f 

t 

20 

Yongala Yale 

A 

— 

— 

RiTAfl^im 

1 


Yorketown 

A 

— 

— 

BiTerUm (Woman’s). . 
Roberts and Yerran •• 

A 

^4_ 

28 

20 

Younghusband 

89 

28 

27 


fNorwartnMlTedawisfthimrathoIJiily. *H»WowaBUU«t«oBtfc. (F«nn«a. 

AJI. Annul mcetinf. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Byery producer ahouid be a member of tbe Agricultural Bureau. A poetoard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring inf onnation aa to the name and addreaa of 
the aecretary of the neareat Branch 

If the neareat Branch ia too far from the reader’a borne, the opportunity occura to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller partioulara concerning the work 
of thia inatitution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WIT.LOWIE (Average annual rainfall, ll.OOin.). 

May 24th. — Present: eight membera. 

OoLT Breaking. — Mr. F. Starkey contributed a papei on this subject. All 
farmers, he said, should understand the method of handling a colt. Many horse*» 
could bo found that were mouthed on one side only through people not exercising 
care when breaking them in. lie favored a strong >ard and erushpen for 
catching young horses. When in the erushpen the colt should be rubbed dmvn 
until he lost all fear. The bridle could then be put on, the bit inserted in its 
mouth,i the mouthing gear attached, and the colt left alone for some little time. 
The colt could then be caught, a rope tied on pach side, and an endeavor made 
to drive him about. In no case should the horse be run around in a circle with 
one rein, or he would become mouthed on one side cxily. If the colt became 
sulky wheiv caught, and lied down, the best plan would be to use the whip, but 
if that did not succeed, a pair of quiet horses should be procured and an 
endeavor made to try and coax it along. , If the horse still remained stubboni, 
it should be turned out for a day of two, and after that it would generally 
lose its sulkiness if touched with the whip; but the whip should not be used 
any more than was absolutely necessary or the horse would become frightened. 
He favored hitching the horse to a log for drawing about before placing jt in 
a team. When commencing hard work, care should be taken to ensure that 
the horse did not get sore shoulders. If it was free from that complaint whilst 
being broken in, it would generally bo found that the shoulders would not 
become sore afteiwards. He advised all colt-breakers to study the animal they 
were handling, and ascertain which treatment was answered to best. He 
favored placing a bran bag which had previously been dipped in cold water and 
rung out, under the collar to prevent scalding. A good discussion followed 
the reading of the paper. 

At a meeting held, on June 21st Messrs. L. G. McCallum and F. Bull gave a 
demonstration of sheep dressing, which was watched with interest by those 
present. 


EURELlA, July 12th. — Mr. W. T. Brown read articles dealing with the various 
breeds of sheep. The speaker also dealt with the breeds of sheep most suitable 
for lamb raising and the best sheep for wool. A lengthy and interesting dis- 
cussion followed. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

June 28th. — Present; 14 members and two visitors. 

Makeshifts on the Farm. — ^Mr. A. H. Clogg, who read a paper under this 
title, said the practice of forming a makeshift to take the place of some permanent 
repair often led to considerable loss of time and money, and injury to stock. The 
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fertilized and, therefore, dangerous to stock Sudan Grass can 
be pastured, cut for Rreen feed, or made into hay Will give three to four 
cuttings in a favorable season. 


‘‘STANDARD QUALITY” 

HUNTER RIVER LUCERNE 

Is specially recleaned, tested, and triple-machine dressed, and Is supplied only 
in sealed bags Avery high germination Is assured, although cost per lb. is 
higher, aggregate cost per acre is lower, owing to less seed being required. 


SWEET clover 

(MELILOTIJZ alba.) 

Sweet or Bokhara Clover is not a weed, and will not bloat cattle or 
sheep. Grows and will produce a crop in practically all parts of Australia ; 
is a great milk producer, and equal to lucerne for pasture. Valuable for 
land too low, too wet, or too alkaline fOr lucerne; withstands frost 
extreme cold, as well as hot, dry weather and drought. 

SAMPLES AND PRICES ON APPLICATION 


IBRUNNINCS 


THE LARGEST AND LEADING SEED HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 

{F. H, BKUNNINQ PTY., LTD.), 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 
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moat common makeshift noticed on many farms was that of drawing^ a wire or two 
across an opening in a fence to take the place of a gate. Very often the farmer 
did not take the trouble to place a permanent gate in the fence until the stock 
had been injured, the women folk had torn their drosses, and the men their 
hands. Wire could frequently be used to good purpose for mending broken chains 
or to take the place of a lost bolt in an implement, but too fr^uently such make- 
shifts were used to excess. Sheds were sometimes erected with straw roofs and 
brush: walls, and although they served the purpose of housing the stock and 
implements for some time, there was always j:he danger ofi their catching Are, 
whereas an iron shed could be built at a small cost and last for a considerable 
time. Onq very serviceble makeshift that the speaker referred to was the using 
of old reapers for fowlhonses and pigsties. 


FARRELL ^8 FLAT. 

June 2Sth. — Presenit: 10 members. 

Mr. E, B. I ’Anson read a paper, ‘^Lainb Tailing,” and an interesting dis- 
cussion followed. 

' Feeding Tests with Pigs. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. D. Thompson) gave 
the following results of a test that he had carried out in feeding barley to pigs: — 
Pig at five months old weighed SSlbs., and after being fed on 61bs. of whole 
barley for 26 days weighed 1241bs. The ration was then incrcAsed to Olbs. of 
barley per day tor 56 days, when the pig turned the scale at 2351b8., and when 
sold in the market realised £5 10s.; GGOlbs of bailey, was consumed by the pig, 
the market priee of the grain being 2s. 9d. per bushel. 


NORTH BOOBOROWIE (Average annual rainfall, 16.35in.). 

June 26th. — Present: six members. 

PouiiTUY ON THE FARM. — The following paper was read by Mr. Gaskell: — 
<‘To increase the productiveness of the farm should be the aim of every man on 
tho laud. Nearly every farmer is interested in the raising of stock of some 
descripition, and stock products constitute a very large proportion of our agri- 
cultural production. High-priced land, high cost of living, high rates of interest, 
and expensive labor make it essential that everything possible should be done to 
increase the yield from every acre, to show a profit on the work of the farm. 
Well-bred stock are no more expensive, so far a^ the feeding is concerned, than 
inferior animals, but they bring in increased revenue. Well-bred sheep cut 
more wool and make better mutton than those of mixed breeding. A herd of 
pure-bred cattle will bring in bettor returns than crossbreds, whether for beef 
or dairy production. Pure-bred fowls of a good laying strain will produce 
more eggs than crossbreds, whilst the old hens and surplus cockerels! will be 
raoro easily disposed of and will realise lietter prices. It is a very expensive 
item for a farmer to establish a herd of purc-bred cattle or sheep, but that 
cannot be said of poultry. With poultry, a few pounds and a few months’ 
work will produce a fine fiock of fowls capable of paying for the initial outlay 
many times over. The Breeding Pen. — A small house with a small yard 
attached is needed to accommodate a pen of four fowls — three hens and a 
jockerel. The house should be warm and the yard entirely netted against foxes. 
The fowls should be provided with shell grit, scratching material, green feed, and 
lot too much food. These fowls should be bought from a well-known reliable 
areeder. One of the best breeds for the farm would be a good laying strain of 
Black Orpingtons. They are only second to White Leghorns for laying, and 
vould supply better poultry for the table and bring better prices for the 
wckerels than the lighter breed. It would be necessary to pay three to four 
guineas for these fowls, butr it would be money well spent. The hens should be 
LU their second year and the cockerel about a year old. These would be best 
bought in May or June and put in the pen straight away. After the breeding 
ieason is over they could be let out, so long as they are "marked with a leg ring. 
HaAching. — For the best results, hatcliing should take placef" from June to ^p- 
tember if possible, but for a farmer who relies on broody hens, a little later would 
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be all right. All outside roosters should be disposed of to prevent crossbreeding. 
As .the outside hens become broody they should be supplied with eggs from the 
pen. 11 possible, other hens should be kept awaj, and in any cases the pen 
eggs should be marked. If a farmer has a little time and money to spare, he 
rould, with advantage to himself and his poultry, adopt some of the following 
practices: — The outside fowls should be provided with a good roosting-house, open 
to the east, with plenty of swinging perches of a uniform height. Anothen house 
could lie provided for scratching. It is wonderful what a difference a wanu dry 
scratching- house makes to the fowls during cold, wet weather. The exercise and 
warmtli encourages them to lay better and keeps them healthy. In a country 
where there are foxes it would pay to have both these houses enclosed in a small 
netting yard. The fowls could be fed there at night and then shut up. This 
would not only protect them from the foxes, but also keep them from roosting 
in tho stable and implement-shed. A supply of shell grit for the outside fowls 
would cost little and be very little trouble. Fresh water should be supplied. 'Fhe 
best and easiest method is that of a dripping tap in a shady place. Kerosene-tin 
nest boxes are easy to make and do not harbor vermin. Broody hens can be set 
in them in a place where they can come off for food and water without lieing 
disturbed by other fowls. Chickens could be hatched in an incubator and reared 
in a brooder. This would mean early cliicks, which would lay when eggs are 
scarce. However, the average farmer would hardly cure to worrj^ about an 
incubator nor about some ot tho other things mentioned above. Mucli, however, 
might bo done, with very little trouble and expense, to improve the poultr> on the 
farm. Even ii a farmer did not care to buy a breeding- pen, he might, by buying 
a good cockerel every year or so, very greatly improve the laying qualities of his 
poultry. This same breeding-pen could be used the following year. The next 
year it would be advisable to pick out, say, six of the best two-year-old hens and 
mate them with a good cockerel bought from the breeder that supplied the original 
pen. Thus the cost of breeding would be, after the first year, about one guinea 
per year.’^ 


WIBRaBABA (Average annual rainfall, IS.Olin.), 

June 2nd. — Present; 15 members, 

Paintino. — Wagons, buggies, drays, and any other vehicle, esiiecially those of 
wooden construction, require a coat of paint once a year, or every two years at 
tho outside, said Mr. H. H. Jericho in a paper under the heading * ^ Painting. ^ ^ 
Holding such work over for a long period was disastrous to the article or vehicle 
that required a coat of paint. The wood became weatherbeaten and commenced 
to crack, water soaked into the cracks, and in a very short time the wood decayed. 
A coat of paint on weatherbeaten wood did not make a good job, and, in 
addition, such wood required more paint than that having a smooth surface. 
Before the paint was applied, the wood should be thoroughly cleaned, all tho old 
paint scraped off, and if necessary a blowlamp should be used to clean the 
wood. If colored paints were to be used the speaker thought it was the best 
plan to obtain white paint and then add the desired color of ochre. The paint 
should be thoroughly mixed and strained before being used. The first coat 
should not be thick; turps and oil should be added to the paint. It should be 
allowed to dry thoroughly before the second one was applied. The surface of 
the wood should be brushed and the paint would dry out with a fine glossy 
ffnish. All fine cracks should be noticed, and care taken to see that the paint was 
well brushed into them. If the cracks were large they should ’ be filled in with 
putty. The woodwork of the house, scotiaboards, window and door frames, and 
the verandah required an occasional coat of paint. Many people still adhered 
to the practice of whitewashing the walls of the rooms, others favored paper on 
the walls, while some favored calsomine. The writer held the opinion that once 
a smooth surface was obtained on the walls they should be covered with a coat 
of paint. Walls that had been painted could easily be cleaned with a damp 
cloth should they become dirty. 


CRYSTAL BBOOK, July 5th.— The Director of Agricidture (Profewor Arthur 
.1. Perkins) attended the meeting and delivered an address in which he dealt 
with several agricultural problems relating to local conditions. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

GAWLEB BIVER (Average annual rainfall, 17in. to 18in.). 

June 26th. — Present: 10 members. 

Mixed Farming on Small Holdings. — The following paper was contributed 
by Mr. W. Chamberlain: — ‘^On small holdings it is necessary to produce many 
different lines in order to make the farm a paying proposition. Much of the 
success, however, depends on the quality and management of the soil. It is 
necessary to have the land subdivided into small paddocks, so that each paddock 
may be made to produce some crop each year. Much of the land in our immediate 
district is highly suitable for intense cultivation, and the time is not very far 
distant when a large area of it will be cut into even smaller holdings, made to 
produce greater wealth, and keep a much larger population, which is one of 
Australia’s greatest needs. On small holdings each farmer should endeavor to 
put the greater portion of his land to some commercial use each year, and this 
can largely be done by growing a rotation of crops. When land costs £20 or more 
an acre it is too dear to be producing only one crop in two years. The small 
farmer should be careful not to overstock his farm. Four good horses can do 
all the necessary team work of a 100 acre farm if pioperly fed and cared for. 
Ten or 12 good cows should be kept, and it pays any farmer to keep a good 
class of stock. Of course, it is a matter of opinion which is the best breed of 
cattle to keep, but for the small landholder, I (ertainly favor Jerseys. They 
yield milk rich in butter fat, give a fair average milk suply, and are more con 
tented and more easily kept than some of the other breeds. There is a great 
future for the dairying industry in South Australia, but it badly needs organising. 
The majority of dairy farms are not paying under the present conditions. 
There must bo great changes in the methods of holding and distribution of dairy 
produce before the average dairyman can say that he has a paying proposition. 
Every farmer wdio keeps cows should put a few acres of summer fodders, such 
as maize, lucerne, Sudan grass, &c., under crop each year. If he does this, the 
cov\8 will not require so much chaff and very little bran, and then a good portion 
of the hay that is grown can be sold. Another important line for the small 
farmer to consider is that of pig raising. To make a success of the venture a 
pig-proof paddock of about two acres sown with barley, with a stack of straw 
in the cciilre, should be provided. The next consideration should be the 
selection of good quality sows. Whatever the choice of breed might be, the pigs 
should be of good quality and true to type. It does not pay to breed from 
mongrel sows. It is equally important to use a well bred boar. I favor the 
Berkshire sow and Mid- York boar. Where separated milk is available, pigs are 
almost a necessity. The time is not very far distant when the pig will prove 
of great wealth to the State. Present conditions are not very encouraging, for 
all the producer has to depend on is the limited local demand. When that is 
over supplied, down comes the price of pigs, and breeders cease raising pigs. 
Before pig raising can become an established industry, it will be necessary to 
secure and establish a permanent oversea market. Such prospects appear to 
be exceedingly good. Groat Britain is a hoavv' importer of pig products, and at 
present draws the greater part of her supplies from the United States and 
Canada. Why cannot we share in this demand? In America the staple product 
for fattening pigs is maize, whereas in Australia barley can be used to a very 
large degree. I have in mind another important industry to our State which, at 
the present time, is much neglected, and that is potato culture. This line can 
be increased to a great extent even in our district. We have, between Gawler 
and Angle Vale, some of the finest land in South Australia for potato growing. 
There are hundreds of acres of rich river flats most suitable for the potato, 
more especially the early varieties. Perhaps some of us do not realise that 
we, as a State, are importing 75 per cent, of the local requirements. Why should 
we do this when we have the soil that is suitable, and a railway almost at our 
door, and a profitable market at hand.” 
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DELCO-UGHT 

Tbft eompUto Electrie liglil mi 
Power Pleiit 

USED IN EVERY CLASS OF HOWE, BUSINESS 
AND PUBLIC BUILDING. 
OHBAPBR-BETTBR-SAPBR. 

m.. o 4 8ALIB, 600. 

Tbd S.A. Oovernment have now PntohMed II 
Belco^LUrht FUnti. 
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SA. Distilbuton — 

PARSONS ft ROBERTSON. Ltd.. 87. Worando 
Boildlngs. Grenfell Street. Adelaide. 


CHARLES WHITING, 

GRAIN AND PRODUCE MERCHANT, 

NO. 2, CENTRAL MISSION BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN STREET, ADELAIDE. 


CASH BVYElt OF 


WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, CHAFF, &c. 


Special attention devoted to Sale and Purchase of Best types of Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Lucerne, Rape, Sudan Grass, and other Cereals, 


DDRiBESTOS 
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DURABLE HOME 
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FREE FROM 

WUNDERLICH, 

lilMITBD, 

THE OEILnO FBOPLB, 
113, CURRIE 8T.. ADELAIDE 


THE WHEAT PICKLER 
OF THE DAY. 



; HANNAFORD WHEAT PICKLER 

. Is used by agricultural coUeMs and piogiemive 
' farmers throughout the Commonwealth. 
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form, the •■BETTER WAY ”^cleaM and 
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Particulars from — 

ALF. HANNAFORD ft Co. 

Prospect, South Australia^ 
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OWEN. 

June 22nd. — ^Present: six members. 

Type or Horse most suitable for the Farm. — ^Mr. J. B. McPharlin con^ 
tributed a paper on this subject. No doubt the tractor had the advantage in the 
way of longer hours and faster worWng, he said, but he preferred to sit behind 
a good team of horses than behind a greasy and noisy engine. He did not favor 
the large draught horse, because that type of animal was slower, consumed more 
feed to keep up his condition, was inclined to be clumsy, especially when working 
ii^ boggy hmd, and often required more care in regard to his health. For carting 
on the road where the( animal could get a solid footing, and where a strong pull 
was needed, such as getting out of the paddock, or over a broken road, the large 
horse might show to advantage, but in the team on ithe farm where an extra horse 
was put in the team rather than have heavy going, and where the draught was 
more even than road work, ar brisk walker was the ideal horse. He preferred an 
animal about three-fourths the weight of a heavy draught horse, with good bone, 
but fairly clean legs, and a round, well-ribbed barrel. Wide shoulders were also 
to be preferred to give a good bearing for the collar. If the horse was a little 
longer im the legs that would be no fault, because that type would walk better 
than the short-legged animal. The active, tractable horse with an even pace, that 
would do a good day^s work without getting leg weary, and would go through a 
hard season *s work without losing much flesh, was the animal most suited for the 
farm, and he thought those points could more often be found in the medium than 
in the heavy draught. If « pair of horses were needed in the trolley to trot into 
the railway station for a light load, or for other similar jobs about the farm, the 
medium horse would have the advantage. Color was not b > very important point 
so long as it was a decided color. One could not procure a better color than a 
bright chestnut with silver mane and tail. A horse of that color in good 
condition always had a very clean appearance. A brig it bay with black points 
was perhaps the most popular, and a very good color. That type generally had 
dark hoofs, which, although sometimes rather brittle, were very niuch better than 
white hoofs. He preferred a black horse. It was generally hardy, and would 
also have black hoofs. If the farmer had one or two suitable mares he should 
rear Ms own horses, taking care, always, to breed from the best obtainable. A 
good-shaped, active mare Mated to a well-bred Shire or Clydesdale stallion should 
produce a foal that would make a good type of farm horse. He thoughit that if 
the farmer bred and broke in his own horses they would usually suit him much 
better than a bought animal. The most suitable type of. horse for the farm was 
very much a matter of personal opinion, but his ideal was a well-built, well-bred, 
active, medium draughit. During the discussion which followed, Mr. C. L. 
Marshman said he preferred the nuggetty, short-legged horses with clean legs. He 
nmiutained that they were very healthy, noted for longevity, and were good 
workers. Mr. A. Freebaim also thought that a nuggetty, medium-sized horse, 
with clean legs, was (the most economical animal, and kept its condition better 
than most horses. Mr. W. J, Marshman stated that different types of country 
required different types of horses. Mr. B. S. Harkness preferred a fairly big, 
powerful horse, with a strong constitution, which was indicated by its general 
appearance and well-fllled middle, a horse that could walk along at a good pace 
and keep it up even on heavy work. The legs should be fairly clean, because hair 
was an advantage for show or sale purposes only. A team of large horses would 
perhaps be steadier, but would be able to stand longer hours than the lighter type 
of animal. They would also be better fitted for carting on roads, and for dray 
work on the farm. With the advenit of the tractor he thought that type of horse 
would be in much greater demand. 


BOSEDALE. 

May Slst. — ^Present: six members and visitors. 

The Manager of the Turretfleld Demonstration Farm (Mr. F. E. Waddy) 
attended the meeting 6nd delivered an address, ''The Business of Farming.’^ 
Garb and Manaobment of Horses.— A further meeting was held on June 
27th, when a paper dealing with the subject, "Care and Management of 
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Horses/' was read by Mr. H. Falting. The first point to be considered in the 
care of the team was the stable, which should be enclosed with a stone wall 
roofed with iron, and provided with plenty of ventilation. He thought it ad- 
visable to allot each horse a separate stall in which it should be tied, in order 
that no time would be lost in chasing the animals around the yard when they 
had to be harnessed. A piece of rock salt or salt lick should be placed in the 
manger, because the salt helped to keep the animals in good health. When the 
horses had been turned out for some time, it was not advisable to work them 
too hard for the first day or two. Light work for the first few days would give 
their shoulders a chance to harden and become accustomed to the work. When 
fitting collars on the horses, it was best to have the collars fit somewhat tightly, 
rather than too loosely. Large collars chafed the skin and caused sore shoulders. 
A very handy and useful tool for use in the stable was a small hook made of 
fencing wire. By making a small cut in the lining on the side of the collar 
sufficient padding could be removed to prevent a sore from developing on any 
weak part of the shoulder. Another useful tool was a wooden mallet weighing 
about 21bs., with which a lump could be reduced in the lining of the collar. 
Horses that were thin skinned and prone to develop sore shoulders, should be 
worked with a folded bran bag placed under the collar. The bag should be 
washed occasionally to remove dried sweat and dust. If an extra horse or two 
were worked in the team, it would often be the means of keeping the team free 
from sore shoulders. Good wheaten hay chaff, cut when somewhat green, should 
be fed to the working horses, and if the work was heavy, crushed oats or bran 
should be added to the chaff. On no account, said Mr. Falting, should the horses 
be worked after the sun had set. The horses should be thoroughly groomed 
whilst they were feeding, and allowed li hours for breakfast and the same time 
for the mid-day meal. When the team was called upon to work a long day it 
should be allowed two hours for dinner. He did not approve of the *‘one 
yoke" system of working the team, whereby the horses were obliged to work six 
or seven hours without a break. If the team was fed in the field the collars 
should be removed in order to allow the animals to have their meal in comfort. 
Every farmer should endeavor to breed one or two foals each year, to maintain 
the strength of the team and to replace any animals that were sold. The brood 
mare should be kept in good health and condition, and she could, with benefit to 
her health, be worked within a fortnight of foaling time, provided the work was 
of such a nature that she would not be liable to strain herself. When there 


was not an abundance of feed in the paddocks, the foals should be given long 
hay or chaff. He thought it was a good practice to tie up the foals when 
they were being w^eaned. If that were done they would not knock themselves 
about and the handling would considerably lighten the work of breaking. If 
well-grown and in good condition, the colt could be put to work at 24 to 3 years 
old, » but care should be taken not to overwork the youngster during it first 
season in the team. Finally, every farmer should keep on hand a supply of 
medicine for the common ailments of the horse. 

Thb Advantages op Growing Oats and Barley. — The following paper was read 


by Mr. E. Lienert; — "Though wheat growing still seems to engage most of our 
attention in cropping operations, experience is teaching us that this crop is not 
so suitable to our soil conditions as oats and barley. We have had convincing 
proof of this in recent seasons. Ready markets and prevailing high prices are 
no doubt great factors in inducing farmers to give so much attention to the 
cultivation of wheat, but this is a short-sighted policy, and if persisted in, must 
eventually reduce our soils to a low state of fertility. I do not advocate dis- 
carding wheat growing altogether, but I do think oats and barley should con- 
stitute half the area sown; three-eighths oats, and one-eighth barley. The ^ater 
proportion of the wheat grown on the farm is carted off with all the fertility it 
contains, but if we are going to pay due regard to maintaining, and increasing 
our soil fertility, this practice must be limited as much as possible. Our soils 
are not very fertile through lack of humus. There sefems to be only one way 
of increasing the supplyj of humus, and that is by carrying more livestock. 
Admitting that the oat and barley crops are those to which our soils are best 
adapted, it must afford the best means of increasing the stock carrying capacity 
on the farm. Viewed from the standpoint of general adaptation for lading 
^eatoek, oats stand alone for horses. No other cereal can be fed to stock with 
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entire safety or in such large quantities. For cows in milk oats are at least as 
valuable as bran. It is for sheep that the growing of oats chiefly concerns 
farmers in this district, because we often have to resort to hand feeding. Barley 
for pigs and poultry is without a rival. Another advantage is the feed tb^ stock 
are deriving from the oat and barley stubbles, which I value at double that of 
wheaten stubble. Apart from their usefulness for general feeding purposes, 
oats and barley are essential in our cropping system. On examining a heav^ 
crop of oats or barley one rarely finds any weeds, and they also check the growth 
of summer weeds, such as stinkwort, hog weed, &c. This again gives a better 
chance for feed the following winter. Another advantage in growing these 
crops is that oats can be sown early and barley late, thereby helping considerably 
in distributing the rush of work at seeding time. As regards barley, which is 
liable to go down and thus become difficult to handle, one is able with modem 
machinery to harvest the greater portion of the crop. Wo can also afford to 
lose a small portion of the crop, for by growing barley we are adding from 
one-half to one ton of hay, or 10 to 15 bushels of wheat per acre, to the crop 
that is sown the following year. 


SALISBURY (Average annual rainfall, 18.57in.). 

July 4th. — Present; 12 members. 

Mr. F. C. Fleet, who contributed a paper under the heading, *‘How Shall 
Money be Raised by Taxation for the Construction and Maintenance of Main 
Roads,’’ first gave a detailed description of the term ^^main road,” and outlined 
the way in which money was granted to district councils at the present time 
for the construction of roads. Many suggestions an 1 different forms of taxa- 
tion had been placed before the Government,* wheel tax, motor tax, horseshoe 
tax, &c., but Mr. Fleet considered that if vehicles were licensed to travel on, or 
use, main roads, and tic whole of the money so collected spent on the roads some 
improvement in the condition of the roads would be obtained. With the money 
obtained for such a tax he would include that raised from the licensing of 
vehicles, money paid by owners of motor vehicles, drivers, &c., and to further 
protect the roads the size and weight of a load should be limited and the speed 
of motor cars regulated. The annual Report of the work performed by the 
Branch during the past year was presented by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. TJ. 
Urlwin) and the ofllcers were elected for the ensuing term. 


CLARE, June 20th. — Mr. J. B. Hairis (ITorticiiltural Instructor for the 
Northern District) attended the meeting and gave an interesting and instruc- 
tive address on the manuring of vineyar<!s and orchards. During the after- 
noon Mr. Harris demonstrated the principles and practices of pruning to a 
good attendance of members and visitors. 

LONE PINE, June 28th. — Mr. M. Ellis delivered an addiess, ” Co-operation 
amongst Vinegrowers,” to a gathering of 17 members and three visitors. 

LYNDOCH, June 28th. — Airangements weie made for jiruning competitions, 
held at Messrs. Springliett Bros.’ Hillside Vineyard on Fiiday, July 13th. A 
programme of meetings was also arranged for the forthcoming 12 months. 

SADDLEWORTH (LADIES’), June 12th. — Mrs. Beard contributed a paper, 
entitled ”Uses for Old Newspapers,” in the course of which she mentioned that 
newspapers could be used for polishing windows, boiling a kettle, and giving 
additional warmth when placed between blankets. When sheets of newspaper were 
placed between the clothes they would keep moths away. The writer wrote strongly 
against the use of newspaper for wrapping around food, which, she thought, should 
be prohibited. An interesting discussion followed, during the course of which 
Mrs, Melville mentioned that newspapers could be used for cleaning stoves. Mrs 
Coleman then read extracts from the bulletin entitled ” Fruit Preserving for 
Domestic Supplies,” by Mr. Geo. Quinn, which was followed by a good discuMion 
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STOC3KPOBT, June 28th, — Mr, C. Murray read a reprint from a New South 
/y’alee paper, entitled *^The Tractor in the Wheat Belt/' including notes on 
fallowing, late seeding, and fertilising. A short discussion followed the reading 
of the paper. 

TABLES, July 17th. — The Director of Agriculture (Prof. Arthur J. Perkins) 
attended the meeting and delivered an address, ^ * Agricultural Practices 
Applicable to the Tarlee District learned from Booborowie ^q>eriences. ’ ' 

WILLIAMSTOWN, July 27th.— Mr. E.' D. PoweU read a paper, ‘'The 
Necessity for Sport,” and an interesting discussion followed in which Messrs. 
J. J. Baia> B. Binning, G. Brown, and W. E. Grigg took part. The Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. Geo. Brown) presented the annual report, and the officers were elected for 
the year 1923-24. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD. 

June 28th — Present: 23 members and two visitois. 

Annual Meeting. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. L. Tucker) presented the 
annual report of the work performed by the Branch during the year 1922f-2.3: — 
”1 have much pleasure in pioseuting this, the annual report of the Brentwood 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. The last annual meeting was held on 
June 15th, 1922, when Mr. F. L. Carmichael was elected president and Mr. J. 
Boundy vice-president. The Hon, Secretary (Mr. G. L. Tucker) was reap- 
pointed. In accordance with the regulations, one-third of the members retire^ 
and bf these, Messrs. F. Vanstone, E. Vanstono, R. G. Anderson, D. B. Long- 
Ixittom, and F. J. Nation were re-elected, and were subsequently approved by 
the Advisory Board of Agriculture. During the year 11 ordinary meetings have 
been held, and the programme of work drawn up proved a great success, with 
the result that at each meeting good discussions were initiated, and interest in 
ttie Branch has been well maintained. Five new members have been admitted 
during the year, exclusive of three whose names have been submitted for approval 
by the Advisory Board, and two members have left the district. The roll 
strength, not including the three not yet approved, is 26, and it is interesting to 
note that six of these are foundation members, forming the Branch in April, 
1916, and nine have completed over seven years' membership. The consistency 
of these members has proved, and is proving, a potent factor in the success 
oi the Branch. The average attendance at each meeting shows a decided 
improvement on last year's, there having been an average of 17.5 members and 
Ave visitors at each meeting. The following matters were submitted for 
expert advice; — ^Boils on horses, Mr. A. L. Vanstone; cow pox, Mr, Honner; 
Sudan grass as a fodder, Mr. F. H. Babbage; staked pig, Mr. A. L. Van- 
stone; breeding from affected mare, Mr. G. Fuller; feeding off self-sown crop, 
Mr. A. J. Babbage. Matters of importance submitted for the Branch's con- 
sideration were: — ^Farmers' School at Boseworthy, petition in regard to Turret- 
Held Farm, many matters in reference to Yorkt Peninsula Conference, crop- 
growing competitions (further information sought). The delegates to the 
Annual Congress were Messrs. J. Boundy and H. Le Poidevin, and at a sub- 
sequent meeting full reports were given of the proceedings. The Branch was 
represented at a pruning demonstration at Btansbury by Mr. F. L. Carmichael 
who gave an interesting account of the gathering at our next meeting. The 
opening of the butter factory at Stansbury, the erection of which and the sug- 
gestion of an official opening this Branch being largely responsible for, was 
wen attended by our members, who subsequently gave varied and instructive 
information for the benefit of those members unable to he present at the 
fu^on. i^other matter which it is hoped wUl result in great benefit to the 
district 18 the advocacy by this Branch of improvements and better shipping 
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fac'ililieb n/t Port Minlacowie. In this connection, a deputation, rif which 
Messrs. J. J. Honner and J. Bouiidy were the chief spokesmen, introduced by 
Messrs. H, G. Tossell and Peter Allen, M.^sP., waited on the Hon. Minister of 
Agriculture on April 11th, 1923. A strong case was made out, and was very 
sympathetically received by the Minister, who promised to place the matter 
before the Minister of Marine in as favorable a light as possible. One of the 
pleasing features of the papers read before our meetings this year was the 
number of them reprinted by different newspapers from the Jomnal of Agri- 
mltvre^ one paper in particular being printed in three different newspapers. 
Tills must be regarded as highly complimentary to those concerned, and is 
deserving of our heartiii^t congratulations. The following piogrammo was 
successfully carried out: — 1922 — June, ‘Afforestation,^ Mr. J. H. Boundy; 
July, ‘Fallowing,^ Mr. H. G. Boundy; August, ‘Care of Farm Implements,^ 
Mr. B. Anderson; September, Question Box; October, ‘Care and Management of 
Farm Horses,* Mr. A. L. Vanstone; November, ‘Cattle on the Farm,* Mr. D. B. 
Longbottom. December, 1922, and January, 1923, recess. 1923 — February, 

‘Harvest Beport,* Mr. J. J. Honner, jun.; March, ‘Destruction of Vermin,* Mr. 
F. Vanstone; April, lecture on a trip to Europe, Mr. H. G. Tossell, M.P.; 
May, Question Box. In addition to the above, one meeting was devoted mainly 
to making arrangements for the Conference. A selected paper on ‘ Mallee 
Farming* was read by Mr. J. H. Boundy at this meeting. The address given 
by Mr. H, G. Tossell, M.P., is deserving of special mention. This gentleman 
lectured about his trip to America and Europe to a large and appreciative 
audience, composed of members and visitors, and at the conclusion of his 
address all were thoroughly convinced that they had spent an instructive and 
enjoyable time. The comparisons drawn by the speaker between methods of 
farming adopted in other countries with those obtaining in our own were well 
explained, and clearly demonstrated the fact that Mr. Tossell is a keen 
observer. Perhaps of all the Bureau happenings during the year, the holding of 
the Yorke Peninsula Bureau Conference at Minlaton, on April 11th, 1923, evoked 
the greatest interest. The holding of it at this end of the Peninsula was the 
result of a motion submitted by our representatives at the 1922 Conference held 
at Moonta, the motion to hold the 1923 one at Minlaton being unanimously agreed 
to. Minlaton Branch being in a state of suspended animation, our Branch was 
requested to make the necessary arrangements, and these, with the help of the 
Weaver *s Branch, were so well carried out that the unanimous verdict of those 
qualified to judge was that the Conference had proved an unqualified success. 
The Conference consisted of three sessions, at each of which were very satisfactory 
attendances. Our President, Mr. F. L. Carmichael, presided, and is to be con- 
gratulated on the manner in which he conducted the proceedings. The Conference 
was opened by the Honorable Minister of Agriculture, who gave a splendid 
opening address, and among other visitors were several of the Agricultural 
Department ofilcers and the members of Parliament for this district, Messrs. 
Allen and Tossell. All of our members worked hard to make the Conference a 
success, but special mention is due to these gentlemen who contributed papers 
from this Branch: — Mr, F. Vanstone, ‘The Destruction of Vermin*; Mr. F. J. 
Nation, ‘Sidelines on the Farm'; Mr. A. L. Vanstone, ‘Economy on the 
Farm'; Mr. E. Correll, ‘Co-operative Shearing Sheds.* Much more might be 
said about the Conference, but I will content myself with voicing a word of 
appreciation of the catering done by the St. Benedict's Guild, and expressing 
the hope that the 1924 Conference to be held at Maitland may prove as success- 
ful, if not more so, than the last. The roll and attendances of individual 
members are as follows: — ^A. E. Twartz 11, B. Anderson 11, A. L. Vanstone 11, 
L. G. Boundy 11,. B. G. Anderson 10, G. L. Tucker 10, C. H. Boundy 9, 

H. Le Poidevin 9, H. Launer 8, F. L. Carmichael 8, J. Boundy 8, H. G. 

Boundy 8, A J. Babbage 8, B. Biddell 8, J. J. Horner 7, F. J. Nation 6, 
F. H. Babbage 6, F. Vanstone 6, B. S. Vanstone 6, C. A. Watson 6, A. Twartz 5, 
D. B. I..ongbottom 5, J. J. Honner, jun. 5, E. J. Haywood 4, J. Duncan 4, 
L. A. Traeger 3. Average attendsuice 17.5 members, 6 visitors, total ^ 22.5. 

In accordance with the regulations one-third must retire each year, that is the 

lowest in attendance. Any, or all of these, may reappointed, subject to 
certain conditions and the approval of the Advisory Board of Agriculture. In 
conclusion, gentlemen, I desire to thank you all for your loyal co-operation in 
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making the past year, the seventh since we started, the success I think you will 
agree it has been, and iny earnest hope is that the Brentwood Branch of tlie 
Agricultural Bureau will ever prove an active and live concern/^ 

Poultry on the Farm. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject 
Mr. A. J. Babbage expressed the opinion that the light breeds of fowls ,vere 
the most profitable for the farmer to keep on his holding. He considered White 
Leghorns from a good laying strain to be the best type of general utility fowl. 
Pure*bred White Leghorn pullets that had been hatched in August or September 
would commence to lay w^hen they were abdut five months old, while the young 
roosters could be used for table poultry. The Brown Leghorn was also a good 
type of fowl, it was more hardy than the White Leghorn, and if a good strain 
was obtained it should prove a profitable breed. The Minorca was another 
excellent breed, and although somewhat delicate, the birds laid eggs of an 
excellent size and quality. Unless the farmer had an incubator, the speaker 
considered that a few hens of the heavier breeds such as the Black Orpington, 
Barred Rocks, and Rhode Island Red should be kept for hatching purposes. 
The hens should be allowed to roam about the farm because that helped to 
keep them in good health, but one should, if possible, prevent the roosters from 
running with the hens. Six to nine hens should be kept in a pen with a rooster 
for breeding. Hens after they had been laying for three years should be 
replaced by younger birds. Clean water and plenty of good food were essential 
for the success of the poultry run. Geese were a payable form of poultry for 
Christmas trade, but they were somewhat troublesome to keep on the average 
farm. Indian Runner ducks were also profitable poultry, both for marketing 
and egg laying. Turkeys were difficult to rear, because they had to be allowed 
to run over a good area of ground, and as foxes were very plentiful in many of 
the country districts, the birds could not be raised to a marketable age unless 
fox-proof runs and houses were erected. In the discussion that followed Mr. H. 
Le Poidevin agreed with the paper in respect to the laying strains mentioned. 
He considered that more could be done in the poultry line, because their climate 
was one suitable to the rearing of robust chickens. In selecting egg-laying 
strains, importance should be attached to the size of the eggs produced, because 
the egg-pulp industry would consider that point in the near future. Not nearly 
enough attention was given on the farm to ensure a pure supply of drinking 
water for the poultry, and that resulted in less healthy birds and a poorer egg 
supply. Mr. R. Biddell thought that farmers depended too much on the feeding 
of grain to the poultry. He advised supplying the -hens with a ration of cooked 
meat (rabbits, &c.) which would result in greater egg production. Mr. F. L. 
Carmichael pinned his faith to White Leghorns and Rhode Island Reds as the 
most suitable breeds for the farm. Although the eggs of the Reds wore not so 
large as the Leghorns, yet the fowl itself was a good table bird and was not 
to be despised as a layer. Mr. A, E. Twartz considered that more attention 
should be given to the collecting of the eggs on the farm. They should be 
gathered at regular intervals, because it was not fair to the consumer to allow 
eggs to become affected through carelessness in that respect. He also recom- 
mended farmers to consider the matter of producing infertile eggs, because 
once these could be guaranteed they would command a higher market price. 
Mr. R. Farmer said that for egg production it paid to confine the laying hens. 
Suitable ventilation should, however, be provided. To obtain the best results 
for egg production, special feeding rations should bo given, and by confining 
the hens, better control in that direction could be obtained and less food wasted. 
For breeding purposes more natural conditions should bo observed to ensure 
robust stock. The supply of green feed during the time that natural herbage 
was scarce would amply repay a farmer ^s efforts, that being a matter which 
rarely received attention on a farm. Mr. R. Anderson agreed with a previous 
speaker in regard to the splendid laying qualities of the White Leghorns, and 
the general utility of the Rhode Island !^ds. In reply, Mr. Babbage considered 
it might pay to shut up the poultry on a poultry farm, but for the ordinary 
cocky that entailed too much valuable time which was needed for better 
paying propositions, and he had found that letting the poultry roam about, 
feeding with plenty of grain seasoned at times with a supply of cooked meat, 
gave satisfactory returns with a minimum loss of time. 
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KILKERRAN. 

June 26th. — Present: six members. 

Varieties of Wheat Suitable fob the Distrht. — Mr. 8. Jones eon- 

tributed a short paper on this subject. No furminj; operations were moie 

important than seccliiif*, iic said, and if a fannei neglected his seeding he did 
not receive the best results for his laboi. The selection of seed was veiy 
important. Every farmer should see that his 8(*e<l was fiee from all foieigii 
matter and true to type. No variety of wlieat could be said to be the Ix^st 

for all types of soil; different varieties i^onld suit different types of soil. For 

the red and heavy soil, Federation, Major, and Nugget neie suitable; in sandy 
soil King ^8 Early was one of the best \arieties, but not any of those varieties 
were suited to that distiict. In a goo<l 8t‘a>on Nugget and Majoi were the 
best varieties, but they were not to be lelied upon on account of their suscep- 
tibility to black rust. A vaiiety that was favoied veiy much was (hiirawa. It 
was a mid-season wheat, and grew quick! v at first, which ! was an advantage, 
because it was able to get away from the weeds. It was very easy to reap, 
stood up well, and was notl susceptible to black lUst. German Wondei was 

another good variety, but was not a quick growei, was voiy tough to reap, 
and tended to go down. He had sown it for thieo yeais and had received a 

fairly good avei-age, but Currawa yielded (ibush. more each year. In regard 

tc early wheats, he; thought Red Russian was one of the best. He had sown it 
for seven years with good lesults, but now that the led wheats had Injen 
banned, he would not sow them again. CTlu\as was anothei variety that did 
well in that distiict. He had received lather j)ooi lesults fioni Hniutproof and 
King’s Early. In the discussion which followed Mi. T. M. Geater remarked 
that different soils reqimed different vaiieties of w^heat, and the variable seasons 
made it very difficult to say which vaiiety was the best for the district, 

(hirrawa was a good wheat, but if the spring was diy the eaily wdieats, Smut- 
proof and King’s’ F^arly, would yield the best results. The Ford variety would 
stand a dry season well. Mr. B. A. Koch said the Queen Fan vaiiety was 
suitable for his soil, but he thought ‘the most impoitanf point w'as to get the 
seed in at the right time. Mr. B. J. Koch favored Foid. The (Chairman (Mr, A. 
Wakefield) had found that different seasons had a gieat influence on the 
different varieties. He thought it was advisable to ha\e at least three distinct 
types of wheat — early, midseason, and late. The Hon. Secretaiv (Mi. A. F. 
Baw'ade) said luj had found Queen Fan and Currawa to lie very good. He said 
members should not be afiaid of sowing a wheat that had a leputation for 
producing straws, because in that district wheats did not, as a lule, develop mucli 
straw. In reply, Mr. Jones mentioned that he had giown all the varieties 
mentioned in the discussion and said that Ford had yielded well, but he had 
not mentioned them because he thought they could md say which vaiiety was 
suited to that district unless they had been grown for throd y(’ars ('onsecutively. 


FRIESIAN BULL FOR SALE 

The Department of Agriculture has for Sale the Friesian Bull 

OHEESEMAN DE SOL 6th. 

Bom July 16th, 1917, and bred by the executors ot the late David Mitchell, LJydale, 
Victoria. This bull is by Bolobeok de Kol, from Rosey 20th. The bull is at present at 

Mount Gambler. 

PRICE, 80 GUINEAS. 

Further particulars can be had on application to 

The Diebotor of Aobioulturb. 
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WEAVERS. 

June 26th,— Present: 13 members. 

Afforestation. — ^Mr. J. Sherriflf, in a paper on this subject, said the con- 
tinual destruction of timber that was going on all over the world, and the rary 
slight provision which was being made for either replanting or renewmg ^o^Mts^ 
would result in a timber crisis in years to come. He did not contend mt 
farmers should use land of their own that was suited for agricmturo. He 
thought forestry was a national matter, and one which could only ^ horned 
by the State and Federal Governments, but there was an aspect of afforestetion 
which should be the concern of each individual landholder There was no doubt,^ 
that the planting of suitable trees, such as pines and gums, added 
siderably to the appearance and the value of a farining property. At the 
present time, much was heard of the many uses to which concrete could bo put 
on the farm, but the speaker held the opinion that concrete would never 
take the place of timber for buildings and field en^eermg. ^r. Sherr^ff also 
considered that the destruction of forests also had the effect of din^ishmg 
rainfall. In their district, they had not yet felt the effects of a shortage of 
wood for firewood, but he thought that in a generation or two, firewood would 
be very scarce, and the farmer who had a plantation of timber on his property, 
would have a very valuable asset. He urged every farmer to make a prartice of 
planting a few trees each year, and even if no commercial return was obtained 
from them, one would have the satisfaction of knowing the property would m- 
crease in value each year, and its appearance would be very considerably enhanced. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

COLLIE. 

June 23rd. — ^Present: seven members. 

Brush Sheds. — In a paper on this subject Mr. J. S. Anderson said that if 
brush sheds were properly erected they would be very useful. They sliould always 
be constructed with a steep gable roof. The timber used should be long mallee, 
and the forks as large as it was possible to handle them. The forks, should be 
placed 12ft. apart lengthways, and 10ft. apart in depth; thus, a shed with, say, 21 
forks would be 72ft. long by 20ft. wide. The forks should be either 'tarred or 
charred as a preventive against white ants, and placed 3ft. in the ground. Those 
on the outside should be 8ft. high, and those in the centre 12fft. high, giving a 
slope of 4ft. Either mallee brush or good broombush would suit for roofing 
material, with a coat of good straw on top. The back and ends of the shed 
could be closed in with upright pines or mallee. A mistake was often made, he 
said, in loading too much brush and straw on a shed. That was not necessary, 
and the extra weight caused the shed to spread out. To prevent the forks from 
spreading, a wire could be twitched acrossi between the opposite outside forks. 
That style of shed would keep out the wet, and would be much cooler in the- 
summer. That type had alsoi been known to last for as long as 30 years. In 
erecting a brush shed for use as a stable, he advised the same method with the- 
manger constructed down the centre of the gable; the shed forks could then be 
used for the stall rails. A stable constructed with brush would be very cool for 
the horses during the summer. He would not advise using a brush shed for cocky 
chaff. If the following important points were observed the farmer would 
experience success with that style of shed: — 1, Use the largest forks possible; 2^ 
have plenty of slope on the roof ; and 3, twitch the forks together at the top from 
front to rear to prevent spreading. In the discussion which followed, Mr. H. 
Shipard favored brush sheds because iron attracted the heat during the summer, 
and caused the wheels of the implements to become loose. Mr. Starkey favored 
iron sheds for watefi conservation. Mr. Lynch thought that sheds should be only 
about 16ft. wide, because the rain wns more liable to go through a wide shed. 
Mr. A. P. Bowen said iron sheds ^proved the appearance of the farm more than 
those constructed with brush. The President (Mr. J. A. Dodgson) then gave 
an interesting account of his travels in Egypt. 
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COLTON (Average annual rainfall, 17.01in.). 

June 29th. 

The Mouse Pest. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. M. 
Kenny cited instances of mice ruining large stacks of hay, particularly during 
the year 1915. During the season 1921-22 he grew a very good crop of oats on 
his farm, and to protect the hay from the ravages of the mice he erected a 
structure of the following dimensions and material: — A row of seven posts each 
1ft. 9in. above the level of the ground and 4ft. apart was set out to form the 
sides of the structure, the width between the corner posts being 15ft. Three 
similar rows of posts were placed between the two outside rows, but those posts 
in the middle were not placed firmly in the ground. Kerosine tins, the bottoms 
of which had been cut out, were placed on the top of the posts. Sixteen feet 
lengths of Sin. by 2in. stringy bark were placed on top of the tins and nailed 
down. A floor of rough timbers was made and upon that 25 tons of hay were 
stacked. Mr. Kenny stated that he was at present using the hay and there were 
no signs of mice having been through the stack. In stacking grain it was a 
good plan to leave small spaces between the bags so that eats could crawl through 
the stack and destroy the mice. 


GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

June 25th. — ^Present: seven members and 10 visitors. 

Pruning. — Mr. Whillas contributed a short paper dealing with this subject. 
The objects of pruning, he said, were to increase the quality and size of the 
fruit, to make the trees bear regular crops, to remove injured, worn out, and 
dead wood, and to assist in the formation of the tree. Pruning was generally 
carried out with the idea of training the tree to grow in the shape of an 
inverted cone, so that the centre would be kept open to admit sunlight and air. 
Provision should be made, however, for lateral growth in the centre, to provide 
shade for the main and secondary arms, otherwise the bark on the tops of the 
arms would be injured by the sun. All tools should be sharpened and cleaned 
before being used for pruning. The vigor of a tree depended very largely upon 
the growth of leaves, because these were the breathing organs of the plant. 
The nearer a shoot approached a vertical position, the stronger would be the 
growth, whilst the reverse applied to a shoot making a horizontal growth. The 
sap flowed most freely to the highest point of each shoot. A tree that was 
not making very much growth was more likely to set and mature fruit than a 
young tree that was making a lot of growth. To check the growth of young 
trees after they had the required number of leaders, and to make them throw out 
spurs, it was a good plan to allow the leaders to go unpruned for a year. 
After they had spurred, they should be shoi’tened back, otherwise they would bear 
fruit nOtar the top of the tree and cause the limbs to break otf, thereby 
spoiling the shape of the tree, and the loss of some of the leaders. Once the 
leaders were formed, they could be kept intact and there would be no further 
branching nor formation of forks. 


MALTEE. 

June 22nd. — Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Fallowing Operations. — In the course of a discussion on this subject Mr. J. 
Shorne expressed the opinion that fallowing operations should be commenced 
immediately after seeding, provided the rubbish had made a good growth. Mr. 
Edson inquired whether the disc plough could be used for fallowing. Several 
members spoke on the question and stated that such a plough could be worked 
with advantage. In regard to the question as to the most suitable depth at 
which to work the land, Mr. Martin favored ploughing the soil 3in. deep. Mr. 
Bassham considered 4in. the best depth, while Mr. C. Schwarz said^ that the la^ 
in their district should not be ploughed to a greater depth than 3in. Mr. J. H. 
Will said he would not work the land in the Maltee district more than 2m. m 
depth, during both ploughing and cultivating operations. Members favored w 
spring-toothed and the scarifier type of implement for keeping the weeds m 
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check on the fallow. To prevent the fallow from drifting, they advised leaving 
strips of uncultivated land tlirough the centre and around the sides of the 
paddocks. It was also considered that strips of land could be sown with oats 
or barley, and these could be fed off or cut for hay, and would assist in pre- 
venting the soil from shifting. 


MILT^VLIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

June 23rd. — Present: four members. 

Destroying Foxes. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at Mr. 
J. P. Story ^s homestead, and took the form of a Question Box.^' After the 
various well-known and approved methods of poisoning foxes had been discussed, 
a member described a method of trapping foxes that would not take baits: — 
‘‘First bury any carcass which is at hand in a place that is likely to be visited 
by foxes. Then set two or more traps, which should not be secured to the 
ground, but weighted with old ploughshares, on either side of the buried carcass. 
The decoy should not be buried too deeply, because it is the habit of the fox 
to scratch away the earth from any carcass which they can smell. ^ * 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

June 28th. — Present: seven members and one visitor. 

Cake of Implements and Machinery. — In a paper on this subject, Mr. H. 
Lewis said that a shed should bo provided for all the machines on the farm. He 
would also have the implements painted in order to preserve the wood and iron. 
They should bo well oiled, and the thread® of the bolts slould also be oiled to 
prevent rust. The nuts wo^ld then unscrew easily when required. Breakages 
should be attended to immediately they were noticed. By prompt attention, 
serious injury, and perhaps complete breakdown might be avoided. Wagon wheels, 
etc., could be preserved during the hot weather by coating them with raw linseed 
oil. That would not only piesorve the timber in the wheels, but would also 
prevent the spokes loosening. If those and similar methods were adopted on a 
farm, there would bo a groat saving of both expense and trouble. In the 
discussion w'hich followed, Mr, H. Simmons said that implements should be 
pi’otected from the weather; he would also keep the bolts greased to prevent them 
rusting. The machines should be repaired as soon as possible after breakages 
occurred. Mr. B. Evans also thought a shed was a necessity. Ho would prop 
up the ends of the stripper and harvester combs when not in use to prevent them 
sagging. The binder canvasses should be rolled up and hung where mice could 
not reach them. Painting also preserved the woodwork. Mr. M. Masters thought 
the open part of the shed should face the south-east. Wlien time could not be 
spared for painting all the implements, he thought it would be a good plan to 
dab paint over the nuts to prevent them rusting. 


SMOKY BAY (Average annual rainfall, lll.OGin.). 

May 26th. — Present: seven members. 

Mr. L. L. Barlow contributed a paper entitled ‘^Some Experiences in Tank 
Construction.^’ He preferred roi‘ks as a natural run when they were available, 
but that would entail a great amount of work in clearing. He* thought the most 
economical method was to plough the land deeply at first and then clear it with a 
scoop. He had found that swamp clay was an excellent substitute for mortar, 
but it entailed more work in mixing. He said lime was liable to fret whenj used 
as mortar. In building, the face of the wall was left as open as possible, and 
then flushed up with sand and cement in the proportion of six to one; it was then 
flnished off with the usual coat of cement. Swamp clay had also' proved satisfac- 
tory as a water run; it should be mixed up when very wet and put, on a bed of 
cracked stones and then rammed dowm and tarred or cemented over. A good 
discussion followed the reading of the paper. 
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NINE TIMES AS MANY EGGS! 

Thanks to KA^WOOD POULTRY SPICE 
(Containing ground insects). 

N ew laid eggs are selling readily these days, at fancy prices — a 
golden opportunity for backyard poultry keepers whose hens 
are laying well. Are yom hens laying, or are they still parlor 
boarders ? Eating with alacrity all the scraps and feed you give them, 
but, in return, | 



doing no more 
than lay an 
occasional 
egg. If so, 
then the rem- 
edy is easy to 
apply, and 
costs you no 
more than a 
half-penny a 
day for every 12 fowls. Here 
we publish a letter from an 
English user of Kars wood Spice 

(containing ground insects), 

which givas practical proof of the 
value of Karswood during a 
period when eggs are not plenti- 
ful. Karswood works naturally 
on the birds. It cannot “ force,” 
and is guaranteed to contain no 
injurious ingredients. Head the 
letter below and decide to make 
a start yourself. 

NINE TMES AS MANT EGGS 

“ Edwards Cottage, 

North Somerootes, Lines. 

1 feel I must write and tell you 
the result, in my case, of using your 
Karswood Poultry Spice for my birds. 
From 35 hens for the month of October, 
1921, I got 31 eggs without Karswood 
Poultry Spice. Last month, from 32 
birds, the same ones, using Karswood 
Spice, I got 278 eggs. Last November, 
without Karswood Sppe, four eggs for 
the month : for four days of this month, 
36 ega;8. You can use this as It pleases 
you. I got the Karswood Poultry Spice 
from Mr. Armstrong of this village. 

W. L. Saunders. 

November 4th, 1922.** 


There is the proof. You can 
do just as well with your own 
backyard hens, and the cost is 
only |d. a day for every 12 birds. 

NOTE THE ECONOMY. 

Is. packet supplies 20 hens 16 days. 

2s. packet supplies 20 hens 82 days. 

188. tin (Tibs.) supplies 140 hens 82 days. 
141bs. tins, 26s. 28]bs. tins, 48s. 

COSTS id. A DAY TO MAKE 
12 HENS LAY. 

Ask your storekeeper or pro- 
duce dealer to supply you with 
a Is. packet of Karswood 
Poultry Spice and try it for a 
fortnight on half a dozen hens. 
Kesults are not instantaneous — 
it takes a fortnight or three 
weeks to produce results — for 
Karswood works naturally and 
not suddenly. 

If your local dealer cannot 
supply you, drop a postcard to 
the agents for your State, who 
will put you in touch with }"our 
nearest supplier. 

AGENTS FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

S. C. EYLES & Co, 

OUBBIE ST., ADELAIDE. 

Note: If supplied by Agents 
direct, postage must be added 
to cost. 


KARSWOOD POULTRY SPICE. 

GUARANTEED NOT TO FORCE THE BIRDS. 
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WIEEULLA. 

June 23rd.— Present: 17 members and visitors. 

Fallowing.— Mr. J. M. Souter, who contributed a paper dealing with this 
subject, expressed the opinion that much of the success that a settler made 
at farming could be attributed to the manner in which the land was fallowed. 
It had been the usual practice of most of the farmers in that district to crop 
the stubble land, but he believed that under present conditions it would be 
more profitable to graze stock on those paddocks that had been cropped suc- 
cessively for two or three years. When crojiping stubble land, one could not 
depend on the moisture that had been stored in the soil during the previous 
year, but in most cases a profitable crop could bo grown on good fallow land if 
the subsoil was in the right condition. Fallowing, to obtain the best results, 
should, in most instances, be commenced immediately after seeding, and be 
completed by the end of August. For that district he advocated working the 
land to a depth of .Sin. to 4in. Where a farmer had sheep, it was a good plan 
to run the flock on, 'the fallow to keep the weeds in check. If the land was 
very wet during fallowing, 50 to 100 acres should be ploughed, and if the 
we^s were making a strong growth the plough should be stopped, and a set 
of harrows or a spring cultivator should be run over the land to kill the weeds. 
The spring-toothed cultivator should be worked in the spring to destroy the 
weeds on the fallow and to assist in the preparation of the seedbed. The 
harrows should be worked after every fall of rain to help the soil to retain 
the moisture. Prior to the sowing of the seed, the land should be worked 
with the cultivator to* a depth of about tin. to IJin. to form a good seedbed. 
After the drilling was completed the land could be finally worked with the 
harrows. 


YADNARIE (Average annual lainfall, 14.09in.). 

June 26th. — ^Present: 35 members. 

The Advantages op the Combine over the Drill and> Cultiv\tor. — I n a 
paper on this subject, Mr. E. J. Dolling said he wished to point out the advantages 
of the combine as a time and money saver for the farmer. The price paid for a 
16-row combine was about £100, and the machine could be worked with eight 
horses over almost any class of soil in that district. A 9ft. spring-tyne cultivator 
would cost about £50 and would require seven horses to work it. A 16-row drill 
would cost approximately £75 or £80, and would require four horses. The total 
cost of the drill and cultivator would be from £125 to £130, therefore there would 
be a saving of £25 or £30, besides one driver and three extra horses. Other 
advantages were that the seed was sown on a better seedbed, and was more evenly 
distributed, also there was not so much space left between the rows for weeds to 
thrive. ’ He was of the opinion that if a fanner once used the combine he would 
not go back to the drill. The combine was provided with a forecarriage, therefore 
there was no weight on the necks of the horses, and the collars were not damaged 
as with the poles of an ordinary drill. He found the best way was to drill round 
and round the paddock; no time would then be wasted turning comers. As the 
machine could be put out of gear whilst working, the comers would noh have to 
be drilled twice. During the discussion, Mr. W. E. Hier thought it would not 
pay' the farmer to scrap his drill and cultivator and purchase a combine, but if 
he had the choice he would certainly buy the latter. He thought the drill could 
1^ provided with a fprecarriage with advantage. Mr. J. J. Deer said the combine 
wair an efficient implement on good land, but took the place of a hoe-drill only, 
and that implement would work better than a combine in large stumpy country. 
He was not in favor of a forecarriage on the drill. Mr. E. J. Richardson observed 
that when a combine was used, the wheat was sown quickly, and received all 
the winter rains. Mr. O. Forbes said the combine was an advantage over the drill 
where the land had been prepared for the drill and heavy rains -fell before 
dnUing was completed. He was of the opinion the implement was not a success 
in new mallee country, and it would not pay the farmer to have one for working 
the fallow only. Mr. P. J. Dolling considered a combine would work whore a 
hoe-drill would not, because the clearance was greater, and the tynes, on going 
ms the stumps, loosened the robbiri^ whereas the'hoe-drill was likely to drag it 
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METTERS’ 

Nufrend Spraying Outfit 

Manufactured entirely In our works, and can be 
supplied to meet any requirements. 

We have a most complete catalogue of Spray Plants to 
work by hand power, by horse tractor power, or by engine 
power. We can provide for the tiny little home garden or 
for the largest orchard. 



ILLUBTBATIllO OOB TTPB B. POWER OUTFIT. 

ALL PARTS OF PUMP ARE STANDARDIZED; NO 
DIFFICULTY TO OETAIN REPLACEMENTS, AND ARE 
MANUFACTURED OF SPECIAL METAL TO RESIST THE 
SPECIAL SPRAY COMPOUNDS. 

Write for our Complete Illnstrated Price List 
Forwarded Free to any part. 

M E TTERS, Umited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 

SPECIAL NOZZLES FOR BLOW-FLY PEST. 
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along. He did not consider it a good implement for new malleet land, but it 
spre^ the seed well on fallow lani He had gone over 400 acres with his combine 
and had broken only one tyne. He used a set of trailers behind the combine. 
Mr. F. W. Jericho had worked a combined implement successfully during last 
seeding, and he thoughtj it would work well on new malice land if the front row 
of tynes were raised. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Jericho) said he was not 
favorably impressed with a forecarriage on a drill. 


YEELANNA. 

July 21st. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Germination Tests. — Mr. R. Wemyss reported having conducted the follow- 
ing germination tests with small quantities of grain : — Unpickled wheat gave a 
germination of 83.5 per cent. Wheat turned over on the floor three times with 
a shovel in a 1 per cent, solution of bluestone gave a germination of 75 per 
cent. Wheat hung in a bag in a 1 per cent, solution of bluestone for the same 
time as it took to turn the wheat pickled on the floor gave a germination of 82 
per cent. A long and keen discussion followed. 


GREEN PATCH, July 23rd — The meeting discussed the increased fares and 
freights betw-con Port Adelaide and Port Lincoln. The Hon. Sccietary (Mr. 
R. L. C, Sinclair) presented the annual report, and the oflicers were elected for 
the forthcoming year. 

LIPSON, June 23rd. — Mr. E. J. Barraud delivered an interesting address, 
^'The Tractor vev'SiM Horses,^’ |ind a keen discussion fobowed, in which each 
member present took part. The delegates to the Annual Congress were also 
appointed. 

MOUNT HOPE, Apiil 28th. — A paper, entitled ‘^Wlmt a Child can Learn from 
a Well Arranged School Garden, was read by Mr. V. Wiadrowski. He dealt 
with the subject first from the point of view of the nature of the undertaking in 
the garden, and secondly, the education which a child would secure from these 
operations. Starting with the seed bed, he discussed its structure, enumerated 
the plants which should constitute the garden, and described the operations of 
budding, grafting, cincturing, and pruning. The cross* fertilisation of plants, 
such as poppies, was suggested as likely to be of particular interest to school 
children. An interesting discussion followed, in the course of which it was sug- 
gested that the paper might, with advantage, be read before the local school 
children. 

YEELANNA, June 23rd. — Present: 10 memberh and three visitors. — The 
monthly meeting of the Branch took the form of a question box. One member 
asked for information respecting the best month for lambs to be dropped. The 
general opinion was that May was the beet month. In answer to another ques- 
tion, members thought that Canaan would be the best variety of wheat to sow on 
new land in that district. The oflicers for the ensuing 12 months were then elected. 

TALTA, June 16th. — ^Vaiious matters of interest were discussed before a largo 
attendance of members. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

BLOCK E. 

June 26th. — Present: 21 members. 

Budding and Grafting. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, 
Mr. W. E. Ashenden said budding should be performed when the sap in the 
tree was flowing strongly. The bark of the tree! i^hould lift easily on being 
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raised, and -the sap should follow the incision made with the knife. A sharp 

knife was most necessary, and a bone or wooden blade should be used for 

raising the bark. Only mature buds should be used, and these should be selected 
from approved stocks. It was important to bind the cut in order to exclude 
air and water, but care should be exercised not to cover the bud. Grafting 
should be performed in a careful manner, great care being taken to see that 
the inner bark or scion and stock united, otherwise the graft would not ^Hake. 
Grafting wax was to be preferred to clay, because the former was waterproof 
and did not crack. The following recipe for making grafting wax was 
supplied by Mr. Ashenden: — Melt in a tin over a stove, not over an open fire, 

l^lbs. beef dripping without salt, add 21bs. of beeswax that has been cut into 

small pieces; stir well and add lib. of powdered resin. Boil the mixtnve foi 
half an hour. The wax if properly made should ^‘woik up^* in the hands and 
keep for an indefinite period. 


KI KI. 

May 26th. — Present: five mcnibeis. 

The WoRKixVO Man’s Block. — In the course of a paper under the title, “Tlie 
Possibilities of the District for the Laborer to Make a Home and a Living,” 
Mr. L. Angus suggested that the man working for an employer should make an 
application) to the Land Board for a block of land containing about 20 acres to 
40 acres on the sandy slopes overlooking the township of Ki Ki. Any time that 
the laborer had at his own disposal he could l>e engaged on his own piece of 
land grubbing and preparing al^ut 10 acres of tlie block for the cultivation of 
fruit trees and vines. A site should be selected for the house, and the stone for 
building could be taken off the block and carted ready for the building. The 
remaining aiea of land could be sown with a crop of hay for feed for the 
horse which would be necessary to cultivate the garden. Mr. Angus thought the 
grapes could be dried or syrup manufactured from them, for he believed the- 
time was not far distant when grape syrup would take the place of sugar. 


LAMEKOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.55in.). 

May 26th. — Present: 15 members. 

Utility Poultry. — The following paper was ('ontributed by Mr. W. 
Kriewaldt: — ”To make this paper as interesting and instructive as possible I 
shall first of all endeavor to show whether poultry, as a side line, can be raised 
profitably on a farm. The most simple way to do this will be to quote from the 
records of my flock. The following is a record of 100 pullets — ^Wliite Leghorns 
that were hatched during the month of September. These pullets commenced 
to lay ill February. The cost of rearing these pullets, figuring all food con* 
suined at its market value, was 48. per bird, making a total of £20. From 


THE McGILUVRAY 
Patent Rotary Grain Pickier 

Unequalled lor Fpeed and efficiency. 

ENSVRBS that EVERY GRAIN is WELL BUBBBD In the PICKLE. 

Obviates any possibility of over or under pickling your grain. 

YOU CANNOT HAVE SMUT IF YOU USB THIS MACHINE. 

A BOY CAN EASILY OPERATE IT, AND PICKLE 100 BAGS A DAY. 

See it in operation and judge its merits for yourself. 

AM. luquiWBB TO— 

J. L. CAMPBELL A Co., Carrla Street, Adrialde. 
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February, 1922, to February, 1923, these hens cost £35 more in feed, lime, shell* 
grit, &c. This makes a total of £55 expended to rear and feed pullets for one 
year after commencing to lay. The profits derived from these birds were as 
follows: — 1,700 dozen eggs at an average of Is. 3d. per doz., amounting to a 
total of £106 5s. This leaves a net profit of £51 5s. for the 100 hens. The 
time expended to care for these birds was about half an hour each day. These 
figures, I think, prove conclusively that the hens paid, and paid well for the 
labor and trouble spent on them. One of the main points in the successful 
rearing of the birds is to start off with a good ^laying strain of one of the recog- 
nised utility breeds. First and foremost amongst these, ranks the White Leghorn, 
with the Black Orpington, Brown Leghorn, and Red Sussex following close 
behind. The Black Orpington and Red Sussex have the added advantage of 
being excellent table birds. There are several ways in which a beginner can 
make a start with pure-bred poultry. The best plan for the farmer, who already 
has some poultry, would be to buy settings from some reliable breeder. Later 
on, if he feels so inclined, he could pen up the pullets reared on the farm with 
a good cockerel of the same breed, and so form a good breeding pen. In this 
manner he could gradually cull out the mongrels and breed up a flock of pure- 
bred birds. There are two methods a farmer can use to hatch out chickens, 
namely, with a broody hen or with an incubator. If he only desires to keep a 
flock of 150 to 200 hens, the broody hen would be the simpler method. But any 
number over this would require an incubator and a brooder. The hot air in- 
cubators are the most commonly used. These are just as efficient as the hot water 
incubators, but require more constant and skilful attention. I would advise 
buying a large machine, not less than a 200-egg capacity. The reasons for this 
are as follows: — 1. You can hatch out all chickens at the right time. That 
means here during the month of September. At that time the roughest winter 
weather is over, but there is still plenty of green grass, which is one of the 
most essential foods to promote growth and early maturity. 2. The chickens 
during the first week need a great deal of care and attention, and so, by having 
them all out at the same time, this would only need to be given once. While 
one is caring for them it is just as easy to care for 500 as for 20. 3. The 

larger machines take much less fuel in proportion to heat them. When we add 
to this the fact that a large machine needs no more care or attention than a 
small one, the advantages of a large machine are apparent. The correct 
temperature at which to run an incubator is lOldeg. the first week, 102deg. the 
second week, and lOBdeg. the third week. If the chicl^ens commence to hatch 
out on the evening of the twentieth day it can be taken that the mean tempera- 
ture has been correct. One of the main difficulties with incubators, especially 
in this district, is the moisture problem. The only advice I can give on this 
point is to follow the directions of the incubator manufacturers as closely as 
possible, but instead of beginning with the moisture as directed, start two 
or three days earlier, because this climate has a tendency to dry out the eggs 
more rapidly than usually happens in other parts of the world. It is often a 
good plan, when one notices that the eggs are chipping, to sprinkle them with 
Itd^e-warm water, taking care, however, to do this quickly in order not to chill 
the eggs. Then the flame should be turned up a little higher, because the water 
will cause the temperature in the incubator to drop. Very soon the temperature 
will go up to about 104deg. or 105deg. F. and this will cause the warm air to 
take up the moisture on the eggs and commence circulation. The lining and 
shell of the egg are softened by this moist air, and the chickens are enabled to 
break through more easily and without sticking to the shell. A'fter the chickens 
are hatched they should have no feed for 24 hours. After this some flaked oats, 
bread crumbs, and the hard-boiled yolk of an egg can be given to them. This 
should constitute the feed for the first week. After that they can be given 
crushed wheat and other crushed cereals. They need constant care during the 
first week, but after that, if they have a run of their own where they can be 
fed, they practically take care of themselves, if the weather is fine. If the 
brooder is put into the run, the chickens soon learn to go in and get warmed up 
after being out for a while. The sexes should be separated as soon as one 
can distinguish them. It is a good plan to pen up the cockerels and get them 
ready for market as soon as possible. If they are of a light breed it will not pay 
to keep them more than three to four months, because, as I mentioned before, 
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it costs 4s. to feed them until five months of ago. The prices for them usually 
range from 3s. to 4s. so they are often raised, at a loss. Many of the commercial 
poultry breeders kill the cockerels as soon as they can be distinguished. There 
are two diflPerent methods of feeding adopted by the leading poultry men, 
namely, the dry mash and the wet mash. The simpler, and more suitable for 
a farmer is the dry mash system. In this system all the mash is prepared some 
weeks ahead, and the hens can help themselves. The following is a mash that 
is being used by many poultry farmers: — lOOlbs. of bran, 2001bs. of pollard, 
11b. of salt, added to this bone-meal and blood-meal or meat-meal. The last 
named article I have always given more or less according to the time of the 
year. This should all be mixed thoroughly and placed in a dry hopper, arranged 
so that the birds can help themselves. They are not sufficiently fond of it to 
gorge themselves, but will eat it if they cannot find enough other food. In 
this way one need not be afraid of under or over feeding. In the wet mash 
system, the same feeds are fed, but they have to be mixed fresh daily, and as 
the hens are very fond of the wet mash, there is a danger of over-feeding them 
and getting them too fat. Especially is this the case with the heavy breeds. In 
conclusion, I would like to say that in my opinion a good hen, well taken care 
of, will make a profit that will compare favorably with any one of our farming 
operations. * ^ 


LOXTON (Average annual rainfall, 12jn. to 13in.). 

May 31st. 

Citrus Culture. — In the course of a paper dealing with the caie of citrus trees 
from the time of planting up to the third year of growth in the orchard, Mr. 
8. V. Puller first gave a brief outline of the history and peculiarities of the 
citrus family. The paper then read as follows: — “The citrus family is a most 
hardy and long living one, provided conditions are not altogether uncongenial, 
and will respond quickly and readily to good treatment. The trees are able to 
withstand great heat, and a few degrees of frost without damage. Citrus trees 
are particular in one respect; they will not stand cold wet feet, they must have 
good drainage, or an ideal soil consisting of a strong sandy loam with a gravelly 
or open subsoil. It is surprising how well oranges will do in a naturally poor 
soil, provided they have fair treatment and good drainage. The wants of this 
family are peculiar, and to some extent different from those of other fruits, 
and I believe failure in orange culture in many cases, is not so much due to 
effects of soil and climate, as carelessness or ignorance in the management of 
the trees. I consider the planter should consider carefully the following eight 
points in order to bring about good results: — (1) Suitable climate and soil; (2) 
proper preparation of the soil; (3) correct stock trees worked on and procured 
from healthy selected stock; (4) a regular supply of congenial food; (5) water 
supply during periods of drought; (6) to disturb the roots as little as possible; 
(7) to keep the ground free from weeds and undergrowth; (8) shelter from 
strong win^. Assuming the intending planter has found a suitable spot, and 
paid due attention to soil preparation (by this I mean land to be well broken 
up by means of a plough and subsoiler to a depth of 18in. to 20in. if possible), 
the next point to be observed is the selection of the trees. Naturally these 
should be of a robust, healthy appearance, and of a good dark green color, but 
particular care must be paid to the stock on which the plant is to be budded. 
There are a number of stocks that the orange family can be worked on, such as 
citronella, seedling orange, Seville, and citrus trifoliata, and others. Of these 
citronella and seedling orange are to be preferred. In these parts, and in f«act 
anywhere in the Murray Valley suitable for orange culture, I certainly give 
citronella first place, because it is undoubtedly hardier, and also brings the tree 
to maturity more quickly. Citronella must have good drainage, and although I 
have seen it .doing apparently well in heavy soils on the Adelaide plains, it does 
not live long, and occasionally a tree will go off suddenly at an early age, on 
cold soils with indifferent drainage. Seedling orange is undoubtedly a good stock and 
one which grows better on cold sticky soils than citronella, but it is slow, and given 
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tlie advantage of the good drainage we have in these parts, why not use the 
citronella in preference. Next comes the planting. There are two planting 
seasons, before and after winter; never attempt to shift oranges during cold or 
wet weather. When trees are planted in the autumn, there is a certain amount 
of warmth in the ground, root action begins quickly, plants revive after removal, 
and become firmly established before the advancement of winter, and, further, 
these trees are in a good position to stand up to the first hot spell in the coming 
summer. 1 may state here that although, generally, autumn planting is ad- 
vantageous, yet it does occur sometimes that '.i late summer causes a late harden- 
ing of the young plant which renders it somewhat too tender for removal. 
Inquiries as to this should be made from the nurseryman, and if necessary, 
planting would be better left until the forthcoming September. On receipt of 
plants from the nursery, water them wtII over the leaves before removing them 
from the case. Plant at once if possible, but if not, place the trees in a shed 
sheltered from the wind until a more convenient time. Great care must be taken 
to avoid damage to the young fibrous roots. These are all wanted, and neither 
must they be exposed to the air longer than is absolutely necessary. Clioose if 
imssible, a moist or dull day for planting. Be careful not to plant the young 
trees too deeply. In some soils, this is a fruitful cause of a disease known as 
collar rot. Remove ono-half of the growth on the trees at the time of planting, 
the young roots cannot support so much at that time. Oranges and lemons 
should be planted from 20ft. to 24ft. apart* each way. The Mandarin or 
Tangerine section being less robust iu hubit is spaced from loft, to 18ft. apait. 
After the trees have been planted, the soil must be kept thoroughly cultivated, 
weeds kept down, and regularly w'orked for the first year. The usual periods 
of irrigations which hold good in irrigation settlements are too far apart, and 
during a hot spell, young trees suffer from drought before the next water supply 
comes along. In this case use must be made of the wuter cart. Young trees 
allowed to become over dry are in danger of becoming sunburnt and bark bound, 
w’hich materially affects their future, if imleed it does not ruin them altogether. 
Citrus fruits have greater requirements than many other fruits in the way of 
manures, because they practically have no rest period. No sooner is one crop 
off than another is on the way, and so they are working all the time. For the 
first two years, the manures applied should be placed fairly close to the trees. 
After the trees are two years old, the manure can be either drilled or broad- 
casted down the rows. Superphosphate and bone dust are both excellent manures 
for young citrus trees, or a mixture of the two may be used. Dressings of 2cwt8. 
to 3ewts. per acre are sufficient up to two to three year old trees. Apply bone 
dust in autumn, superphosphate in spring, and cultivate immediately after w'ards.. 
An important point with new'ly planted trees is that of making a light mulch 
around the tree. This keeps off the direct rays of the sun, and retains the 
moisture for a much longer period. Stable manure, grass, or old straw can be 
used for this purpose. Stable manure, of course, brings best results because it 
adds a certain amount of nutriment to the soil. At the end of the first year the 
appearance of the young tree will be more or less a bunch of short shoots from 
12in. to 18in. long. Nothing very definite can be done at this stage in the way 
of pruning, but at the end of the third year, providing the tree has had fair 
treatment, many of the shoots should be anything from 2ft. to 5ft. in length, 
and from these the future tree has to be framed. Select three strong shoots 
growing away in opposite directions if possible. These are to be the first 
mains, all other shoots must be cut back close into the stem, but do not entirely 
remove the leaves on the small remaining portion, because these help to provide 
shade from the sun. The heads of citrus trees should always be tVained low, so 
as to provide shade for the steins. These first main limbs must not be lost sight 
of, although it will be found that in after years, other mains will introduce 
themselves higher up as the tree grows, but with a definite framework to start on 
from the first set, it will be found much easier and more convenient to arrange those 
that come after in their proper places. In conclusion, I must allude to one point, 
that is never work a plough in the orangery after the second year. You cannot 
plough without injury to the roots. All the most important roots of the orange 
are close to the surface, and if the plough is worked damage must be caused, 
w’hich is bound to have its effect on the young trees.'' 
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TAXATION TIME IS HERE!! 

All Income Tax Returns for the 12 months ended 
June 30th are now due. 

SAVE TIME, WORRY, AND MONEY 

Write us to-day, stating your occupation, and we will 
mail by return a form which will make taxation EASY. 
You will SAVE TIME AND WORRY by following our simple 
method, and, in addition, SAVE MONEY, because your 
returns will be correctly prepared and your taxable 
income reduced to a legitimate minimum by claiming 
all allowable deductions. 

Do not hesitate! It costs nothing 
to inquire. 

GO NOW AND WRITE US AT ONCE. 


THE INCOME TAX COMPILER 

COMPANY, LIMITED, 

UNIVEBSAL BUILDINQS, GBENFELL ST., ADELAIDE, 

Public Accountants and Auditors, Taxation 
Attorneys, Financial and Real Estate Agents. 

Directors : 

G. £. Thompson, Manager. 

I. OOLOSKY, A O.U.A.. A.A.I.8. I A. Saidb, A.F.I.A., Seowtary 
(Late of State Taxation Dept ) | (Late of FMeral Taxation Dept.). 
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HONABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

June 23rd. — Present: 15 members. 

CLXaNiNQ AND WORKING New Land.— Mr. E. Hartmann, in a paper on this 
subject, said that the first work to be done on new land was breal^g down the 
soarub, and that could best be performed with a scrub roller and six horses. The 
rolling should be carried out during October or November, in order to allow the 
timber to become thoroughly dry for burning. The best time for burning, he 
thought, was during the end of February. Ploughing could then be commenced. 
Oats would be the best first crop to sow on sandy soil; one would then be more 
likely to get enough stubble for a good burn the next year to destroy as many of 
the shoots as possible. During the second season the land should be sown again, 
with lOOlbs. of manure to the acio. After the crop had been taken off, the stock 
could be kept on the land for some time to knock down the straw in preparation 
for another burn. The land should then be left for two years without cropping. 
During the discussion which followed, some of the members thought that the 
most effective method of clearing shoots from new land was to crop it for four 
years in succession. The last crop would be a poor one, but the practice would 
pay by assisting to clear the land. One member said he would crop three times, 
twice with oats and then with wheat. He said he could get the best stubble 
burns from oats. Mr. Hartmann would plough new land Ijin. to 2in. deep. 


MOOROOK. • 

June 29th. — ^Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Vine Diseases. — A paper dealing with the subject, '^Vine Diseases/' was 
contributed by Mr. S. Sanders and read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. A. Liddi* 
coat). The paper dealt chiefly with the ways of detecting and treating black spot 
and oidium, and the writer laid stress on the importance of timely and effective 
applications of fungicides. For oidium, two dustings of sulphur were usually 
sufficient to check the disease. These should be given just' prior to the flowering 
of the vines and during fine weather. For black spot the writer preferred an acid- 
iron mixture for a winter treatment, thorough applications l)eing absolutely 
necessary to deal effectively with the disease. 


MURRAY BRIDGE. 

May 16th. — Present: 20 members end visitors. 

Is Lucerne the Most Profitable Crop that can be Grown on Local 
Swamp Lands Y — The meeting took the form of a debate on this question. 
Mr. J. G. Kuchel, in speaking for the affirmative, said that lucerne had long 
beeni recognised as the king of fodders, and he believed that it would long 
continue to be so recognised on account of its great value as a fodder. Lucerne 
was a great protein producer. It could be reckoned that a crop of lucerne 
would give 10 tons of green fodder per acre. Other fodders would only give two 
crops per annum at most, whereas five cuts of lucerne could readily be obtained, thus 
the lucerne would give a much higher value of protein. The speaker considered 
the cost of establishing a stand of lucerne would be about Us. 8d. per acre. 
Most other crops would cost more. Mr. F. Hannaford, loading tlie negative side, 
said it was a good thing to have a little lucerne, but not at the expense of 
pushing out all other crops, A very necessary thing in dairy farming was a 
balanced ration. Lucerne was practically done in March, and maize was a crop 
that was cheap to grow on reclaimed swamp land, and would give yields up to 
40 tons per acre where the conditions were suitable. For winter feeding berseem 
had proved a splendid fodder, and with maize in summer, would give both 
variety and quantity. Also oats and tares or oats and peas gave good resultiB, 
and should be more generally grown. Lucerne should be kept, but a rotation 
of crops was most important. Moreover, lucerne should be cut in the cool of 
the morning or evening to prevent loss of leaves in hot weather, which meant 
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imich labor at an jneonvt*niont time. Mr. K. Nolson, tin* srconJ .si>eaki'i foi the 
alfiimativc, said the low .state of the ri\er and tlic salinity of the water frei^uently 
made irrigation in autumn very difficult, so that it was often impossible to get 
beiseem .sufficiently early. By sowing rotation ciojis late in wintei, the .suinmei 
crop would be made late, t.c., the maize wouhl have to be sown in Novembei. 
Moreover, rotation cropping tended to induce the growth of weeds. It was often 
found that the wild millet choked out dapanese millet. Also the lotation of 
crops tended to exhaust the soil much more than did lucerne. The surplus lucerno 
of summer could easily be conserved for winter, and the liiceine fiaddocks couhl 
be glazed at the same time, thus giving green and dry fodder at the .same time, 
a fact which could not bo said for any other fodder. Mr. Kletchei, for the 
negative, said lucerne was good, but more vaiiety was needed, and it was neailv 
always possible to irrigate in autumn and stait tlie lotation ciop. The wild 
millet trouble could be overcome by good cultivation, and .3 or 4 ton.s of good 
oaten hav could be grown per acre in wunter. Moreover, too much' lucciio' 
tainted tlie dairy produce, and wa.s wasted if fed ahine in excessive cpiantities to 
cattle. Also other crops could be grown on the swamp lands, which’ did not 
depend on the dairying industry. Mr. J. Behniann, for the affirmative, .said 
lucerno was not an expensive crop to grow, and that its valiii' ])er acie could 
be reckoned as £16 w'oith of cut lucerne and £.3 worth of gia/ing, eijualling £IP 
value per acie, from a cost per aero of lls. 8d. to establish, lie consideiod 
that maize on the same reckoning would bo about £2 hs. pei acie, because he 
considei(‘d tlial maize gave much lowoi results tlian were rpioted by the 
opponents. He maintained that on a piotein basis a ton of maize would be 
worth 2s., while a ton of lucerne would bo wortli 78. 6d. Mr. A R. iFiltOTi, 
for the negative, said it was a mistake, as tlio negative side had said, that 
daiivmg was the only or most important form of industry to which the swamp 
lands could be put. Analy.sia had shown that the soil \\a.s similar to the rich 
land of the valley of the Nile, which would growi cotton and many other 
viiluablo crops. It had been proved by a member .of their Biancli that fruit could 
be grown profitably on the swamp lands. The trees bore regular and heavy 
crops of fruit of an oxcxjllent quality, and many blockers were making a siiceess 
of vegetable culture. As population increased the swamp lands could be made 
to support a large number of people, and produce mucli more revenue than 
would be the case if the swamps were restricted to dairying and lucoine growing 


BARILLA (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

April 24th. — Present: eight memhers. 

rOMHINKD DuiMi AND CULTIVATOR V. BEPARATK IMPLEMENTS — III tlie COlJfSe of 
a short paper dealing wdth this subject, Mr. J. A. Mann said m;iny advantages 
could be claimed by the combine over the separate implements. In the first 
place there was that of cost. A 25-hoe drill cost £90, and a 12ft. cut cultivator 
£65, or £155 for the two implements. A combine could be purchased for £120, 
w'hich meant a saving of £.35. One man was able to operate the combine, and 
25 acres of land could be covered each day without any difficulty. The speaker 
contended that with the combine, the seed and fertilizer were })laced on a better 
seed bed than was the ease with the separate iniplenients. Again, with the 
combine, the fallow could be w^orked back without the assistance of any other 
implement, and as a weed killer, he knewr of no better machine, provided tlie 
land was cleared of roots and bushes. Mr. Mann stated that in the Winimera 
districts of Victoria, the combine was a most popular implement and many of the 
farmers in that district used the machine to do their summer fallowing. The 
paper provoked a good discussion and opinion w’as fairly evenly divided for and 
against the combine. 

The Bridle v. The Spring Draught Plough.— M r. A. W. Welden, who lead 
a short paper dealing w'ith this subject, expressed the opinion that the spring draught 
w’as very superior to the bridle draught on ploughs. In the* first place the 
spring draught gave a greater lan’d clearance, which permitted stumps and bushes 
to pass through the plough unhindered. The springs also relieved the jarring 
on the shoulders of the horses, and the plough bodies would jump without 
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causing the chains to tighten. The spring plough would also work land which 
a bridle plough would not cultivate. The wear and tear on the springs and other 
fittings would in all probability be more expensive than the wear and tear on 
bridles, but if the farmer wanted to root the stumps out of the land, the spring 
draught implement would do the job just as well as the bridle draught plough. 
An interesting discussion followed in which the majority of members favored 
the spring draught plough. 


PARILLA (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

June 22nd. — Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Fallowing. — The following paper was contributed by the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. C. S. Foale) : — ‘^The practice of fallowing is becoming more and more 
generally adopted, because it is now more fully recognised that a crop grown 
on fallow yields heavier returns than one grown on grass or stubble land. To 
grow heavy crops, it is necesary to build up the soil; this we do, not only by the 
application of fertilisers, but also by fallowing. During the fallow period, the 
land apparently lies dormant, but it is really working under the influence of the 
sun and atmosphere to store up plant foods, and it is also storing moisture for 
the subsequent crop. This storing of moisture is probably the most important 
action of fallow', for without moisture the plant foods, natural or artificial, 
cannot be made available to the crop. Fallowing, therefore, is a form of water 
conservation—as well as a soil improver — by which the rainfall of two years 
is made available to one crop. The chief points to bo considered in relation to 
fallowing are how and when it should be done. The first of these points may 
be passed over briefly as the general rule is to use a shai.j plough where the 
land is clean, or a disc where there is rubbish or bushes. The depth of ploughing 
comes under this heading, and may raise a debatable point, because some 
farmers favor deep ploughing, others shallow. The chief consideration is that 
the soil be completely and evenly cut and turned right over, thus burying the 
grass and weeds which will then soon become decomposed. An average depth of 
from 2iin. to 3in. is quite sufiScient. In this country it is rather dangerous to go 
much deeper, because too much clay is brought to the surface. The better practice, 
if deep ploughing is desired, is to increase the depth slightly each time of 
ploughing, but it has yet to be proved whether deep ploughing is an advantage 
in our district. When to fallow is a very important point, and one on which there 
is some difference of opinion, but it is now becoming the recognised thing to 
fallow as early as possible after seeding. When this is done weeds are ploughed 
under before they have obtained a firm root-hold in the soil and before they 
^ave used up the plant food required for the next crop. June fallowing is 
preferable if at all possible, but anything later than August is, as a rule, of 
very little use. Summer fallowing is fast coming into vogue, and in districts 
where it has been practised for some years past, such as the western districts 
of Victoria, and in our own district to a limited extent, it has been proved that 
summer fallow yields a heavier crop than even early winter fallow. February 
and March are the periods during which summer fallowing is done. The land, 
although dry, ploughs up well when good sharp shares are used. Land that haa 
been out for a year ploughs more readily than stubble land. Of course the job is a 
dusty one, but it is worth that disadvantage, and is also worth the further dis- 
advantage of wearing out a few sets of shares. Immediately seeding is over 
the summer fallow should be harrowed. This will give a fine level surface, and 
clods that may have been turned up can easily be broken, because they are 
damp. The cultivator should now be brought into work which will destroy all 
weeds that germinated whilst seeding was in progress. Fallowing is the surest 
and most up-to-date method of preparing to grow a good crop, and it is to be 
hoped that farmers will fully recognise this fact, so that in the not far distant 
future, all the wheat crops of the State will be grown on well worked fallow, 
thus greatly increasing the present low average yield. We will be forced to 
increase the average yield to make wheat-growing pay. for the high price for 
#beat of the past few years will not, on present* indications, be maintained in 
\he future.'' 
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DO YOU OWN STOCK 

• 

Then you should always keep 
a supply of 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock Food Tonic 

It is equally frood for piss as 
it Is for horses, cattle, sheep, 
and younq stock. It will put 
extra weight on your pigs, 
cattle, and sheep, and get 
more milk from your cows; 
your horses will do better 
work if you give them 

INTERNATIONAL 

Stock Food Tonic 
E. B. cox & Co. 

ARB THB AGBVTS, 

CORNER RUNDLE ST. & EAST TERRACE 
ADELAIDE. 


“ 600D ENOUGH ” 

IS NEVER GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR US. 

“That’ll do,” WON’T DO; and 

“ Let it go,” DOESN’T GO with 
Foroan’s. 

We have built up a high reputation 
for our 

Cast Chilled Plow 
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make In Australasia. 
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J. & R. FORGAN, 

CRYSTAL BROOK and PORT PIRIE. 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE. 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

MEAT MEAL FOR PIGS 

Read Report of trialf made by Pbof. Pb&kinb, Jowrnal oj AsrrUultm, 
January and July, 1921. 

MEAT MEAL) — -w 

BONE MEAL) for POULTRY 

BONE GRIT I 

For full information on alwye write to 

fba owntBAL HABAOinif Httropolttan Atattoln Board, Boi 078, 
OJP.O., Atebdda. 

ALSO MANUFACTURED 

BLOOD MANURE 
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PARILLA WELL (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

June 25th. — Present: 14 members and three visitors. 

Question Box. — Mr. Slater asked the members if they thought it advisable to 
feed oft a forward wheat crop. Members thought it might be an advantage on 
new land^ but with the present methods of fallow and seeding after rain with 
a variety of wheat to suit the time of sowing that would not be necessary, nor 
would it bo advisable. Mr. Mitchell asked, ^‘Is it advisable, when fallowing, to 
plough sand hills deep or shallow? Mr. J. W, Johnston replied that sand hills 
^ould be ploughed as shallow as possible. In answer to the question, Would 
it pay to have an expert in our district to class small flocks of sheep, and advise 
o.n the class of rams to use?** by Mr. J. E. Johnston, the members thought that 
more should be done by farmers to improve their flocks by culling and getting 
sheep more of one class. It would then probably pay to procure an expert. 


PATA. 

June 27th. — Present: nine members. 

OoRnFAJT Time for Seeding on the Murray Lands. — The Hon. Secietarjr 
(Mr. L. R. Best) contiibuted a paper on this subject. He thought it was 
generally agreed in that district that early sowing was the best. Good crops had 
been secured from seed sown aa late as August, but as a general rule that 
practice would be disastrous. The average yield for the county of Alfied 
during the last seven years was a little undei Obush. per acie, and that period 
included two exceptionally good years. He thought the average crop could and 
should be raised to 15bush. per acre. He knew of scrub country in the lower 
north which was inferior to tin* quality of soil in that district, but from which 
a yield of over 17bu.sh. per acre was obtained. Twelve years ago the average 
yield was Obush. per acre, and that increase had been brought about through 
mora efficient metho<ls of cultivation. The present practice was to sow only 
fallowed land to wheat, and sow a portion of the stubble to oats, from which 
the hay was cut. He thought the itime was not far distant when wheat would 
}>e sown on nothing but fallow, and what little stubble there was would be sowui 
to oats. It was a w'cll-kiiown fact that there were only, at the most, three 
weeks of ideal seeding weather which followed immediately after the first 
seasonable rains, and he contended that by taking full advantage of the good 
''ceding weather, it would be possible to increase the yield by from 4biish. to 
6bush. per acre. During the past two seasons he had observed very clo.sely 
the icsults of sowing on his own farm, and found that wheat croxqicd within 
three weeks of the first rain averaged as follows: — 1921-22, 14ibush. per acre; 
the average for the farm was only S^bush. During 1922-28 the wheat sown 
at the same period after a good rain late in April averaged 15bush., whereas 
the average for the whole of the crop was only lObusli. per acre, thus jiroving, 
in his case, that late, or early dry sowing was a mistake. Fairly satisfactory^ 
and in some cases very good results, had been obtained from wheat sown before 
lains, but he believed that much better results would be obtained by delaying 
sowing until the ground was moist enough to ensure a good and immediate 
germination. In preparing stubble land for seeding, ho would burn off the 
stubble as soon as po.s8ible, cultivate it with a rigid tyne cultivator, pick off 
all the loose stumps, and then haiTow down to ensure all weed seeds being 
buried so that the rubbish would not germinate after a fall of rain. He would 
then pickle thei seed wheat. If bluestone were used, that could be done at any 
time previous to sowing. He had pickled seed wheat when carting it into the 
barn at harvest time, and had received excellent results from that practice. 
Many persons made the mistake of building a chaff -shed too small for require- 
ments. He thought it should hold at least 8 tons of chaff, and the farmer 
should never have to stop seeding operations to cut chaff. The drill, cultivator, 
and all the plant required for seeding should be overhauled, and all worn parts 
should be replaced, so that there would be no delay in that respect when the 
rain came. For seeding purposes he thought the best implement was the 
spring- tyne cultivator, because that implement made a splendid seedbed and was 
a good weed killer. With good clean fallow, and stubble ^ that had been 
well worked ajPter harvest, the cultivator would kill all the weeds that ger- 
minated, and it would then only ,be necessary to use a light drill-harrow after 
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the drill. He thought that if a farmer had a 10ft. spring-t>iie cultivator and a 
2f0-disc drill with harrows attached, and 14 horses, he would have no trouble in 
cropping 450 acres in <thrce weeks, and he felt confident if that method wcie 
carried out there would be a welcome increase in the yields. During the 
discussion which followed, Mr. Fetch stated that he thought the farms wore too 
large in that district. If the area of each holding were restricted to 800 or 
900 acres, the methods of cultivation would improve greatly. At the present 
time on the large farms the farmers, in a number of cases, had only half, and 
sometimes less, of their land cleared, and cropped u]) to 800 or 900 acres each 
year with 12 or 14 horses. He was sure that if the same ])lant was used 
to crop half the area, more wheat would be grown. Messrs. Mutter, May. 
F. Jleitmann, and Priest also discussed the pai)cr. 


YOUNGHUSBAND. 

June 28th. — Present: 10 members. 

Poultry as a Side Line. — Mr. W. H. Bates, who read a paper dealing with 
this subject, said, whilst poult iy*kceping was a veiy nitciesting and profitable 
side line on the farm, it was too often neglected on th(‘ aveiage holding. The woik 
connected with the fowls w^as by no means strenuous, and the gathering of the 
eggs and the setting of the hens could lie perfoiined by the women folk. Two of 
the main factois that had to be taken into consideiation if a person wished to 
make a success with the poultry, were the judicious selection of a breed and 
careful management of the birds. The writer was of the opinion that there were 
only two biv*eds that were worthy of consideration, and they were the White 
Leghorns and Black Orpingtons. The chief points in the management of the 
flock were cleanliness, feeding, hatching, patience, and enthusiasm. Cleanliness. — 
Unless that imi>ortant point -was strictly adhered to the fanner would 1)<» 
courting disaster, liecausc disease and vermin would v(Ty soon cause a great loss 
amongst (the birds, and especially amongst chickens. All sheds and houses used 
by the birds should be well ventilated, but not draughty. Straw roofs waie 
cooler than^ any other form of roof, especially in districts that had very hot 
summer weather. Feeding. — Fowls should be fed at regular hours, twice each 
day, in the inoiiiing and the evening, with headings, screenings, and other 
grain. The diet should be occasionally varied by giving the birds a warm mash 
of bran and pollard mixed with green feed. In cold v rather such a diet was 
conducive to egg production. If rabbits could be obtained on the farm, they 
could 1)6 boiled and the meat fed to the fowls. The watei should always l>e 
kept in the shade, (the troughs kept clean, and an occasional dose of Epsom salts 
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added to the water, would help to keep the fowls in a healthy condition. 
He was of the opinion that hatching chickens in the natural way was the better 
method for the average farmer. Before setting the hen, care should be exercised 
in selecting the eggs. Misshapen, double-yolked, and thin-shelled eggs were 
useless. The hen should also be examined for tick and lice, because if she 
harbored such insects they would prove fatal to the chickens. If the hen had 
scaly leg that disease would also bo passed on to the young birds. Hatching should 
be done during the months of August and, September, so that the birds would 
have finished moulting before the commencement of the c,old weatlnw, and would 
bo laying when eggs were at a high price. The most jirevalent diseases affecting 
fowls were roup, diarrhoea, and dysentery, and the speaker strongly advised the 
destruction of any birds ailing with such complaints. Scaly leg could be cured 
by an application of kerosene and laid Lice and tick were very dilficult to 
eradicate, but a continual spraying of the perches and houses with hot soap 
suds and kerosene would, in the majority of ^’ases, get rid of the posts. All 
roosters should be separated from tho laying hens. Mr. Bates thought that on 
the average farm a flock of from 200 to ‘100 birds could be kept without very 
much bother, and these, if managed carefully, should return the farmer a profit 
of 10s. per head each year. An interesting discussion followed, in which Messis. 
J. and H. Qowling, G. Mann, and H. Brinkley took part. 


COOMANDOOK, June 20th. — An interesting discussion took place oit the 
most suitable type of combined drill and cultivator to use in malice aieas. Mr. 
Trestrail read an article dealing with the valuable work of seed selection that 
had been performed by the late Mr. W. Farrar. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

June 29th. — Present: nine members and three visitors. 

CxVTTLE ON THE PARM. — Mr, B. S. Talbot, in a paper dealing with this subject, 
said the cow was one of the most useful and necessary domestic animals, 
supplying the household as it did with milk, cream, and cheese. On the 
majority of holdings devoted to agriculture the farmers did not bind themselves 
to any particular breed, but there was no doubt that it would bo more profitable 
for the farmer .to see that the two or three cows that he kept were good ones 
and not mongrels, as were so often seen on farms at the present time. Good 
feed was a necessity if the cow was to give maximum returns. Green feed 
played an important part in milk production, but as that was not obtainable on 
most farms, good cliaff, with liberal additions of bian or crushed oats, made an 
excellent substitute. Calves should be dropped in April or May, because there 
was an excellent market for butter during those months. He considered it a 
mistake to milk the cow/ right up to the time of calving. She should be allowed 
a spell of about three months in order to give her a chance te build up her 
constitution. The milking Shorthorn was a favored breed with farmers, because 
animals of that breed were of a quiet disposition, good milkers, and easy to keep, 
and when they had finished work at the bucket, they could be fattened and sold to 
the butcher at a good figure. The cows should be brought in quietly from the 
grazing paddocks, not chased about and excited with dogs, as was too often the 
case. 


CYGNET RIVER. 

July 9th, 

Hay and Chaff. — ^In a paper under this heading, Mr. H. Cook said in the 
growing of crops for hay one had to take into consideration the varieties of 
wheat or oats which were favored by working horses or animals being fattened 
for market. Clean land and clean seed were two most essential points in growing 
successful hay crops, and the quantities of seed and manure to be sown te the 
acre also required careful thought, Land on which it was intended to grow 
the hay crop should be fallowed and well cultivated, and advantage taken of the 
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first rains for that purpose. For that district, he did not advoeate deep ploughing, 
except on the rich nver fiats, where there was no danger of bringing the clay 
subsoil to the surface. Mr. Cook favored a mixture of Calcutta Cape oats and 
Le Huguenot wheat, sown in the proportion of two of oats to one of wheat. 
Algerian oats wore also a good crop for hay, but should be allowed to become 
thoroughly ripe before being cut, otherwise the hay would be bitter. Calcutta 
oats could be cut in the green stage. Lc Huguenot was a solid st rawed wheat 
w'ith a tall growth. Combination as a heavy weighing wheat was unsurpassed, 
but it could not be recommended for feeding in sheaves to horses. There were 
a number of coarse wheats which produced good hay for feeding purposes, and 
of that class he considered Florence the best, although somewhat light when put 
on tlip weighbridge. In cutting the crop, great care should be exercised to see 
that the binder was tying a firm and good sized sheaf. Calcutta oats could be 
stooked immediately after the binder, as also could all kinds of wheat if cut at 
the right stage, but Algerian oats made a better product if allovred to lie in 
the fields for a day before being placed into stooks. Carting should be com- 
menced at the earliest possible opportunity, and the hay stored in a shed. 

Where no shed was avj ilable the stack should be built as high as possible on 

a sloping piece of land. The stack could be made mouse proof by making a 
gutter 1ft. deep and from 4in. to 6in. wide right around the stack. Galvanized 
iron should then be placed in the gutter, which could be filled in with cement. 
To make a good sample of chaff, the hay should be moistened with a spray pump 
before being put through the cutter. Attention should also be paid to the knives 
to see that they were properly set and shaipened. The chaff was best stored 
loosely in a mouse-proof shed, bin, or shed. The following estimate of what it 
cost to produce one ton of hay with four horses w'as supplied by the speaker: — 

Ploughing 1 2s., harrowing twice .Is., drilling 38, seed 9s, super 6s., rolling 2s., 

binding and twine 10s., stooking 2s., carting .Is., cutting into chaff 10s., interest 
on plant lOs., making a total of £.3 12s. for an average crop of one ton to the 
acre. In referring to the feeding of horses, Mr. Cook said it was a grave 
mistake to give the horses too much feed at one meal. Little and often was a 
much better practice. Extracts dealing with the ^^Destruction of Birds’^ weie 
read from the Journal of Agncultui c by Mr. J. J. Osterstock. 


GUMEBACHA (Average amiual rainfall, .3.3..30in.). 

June 2.5th. — Present; nine members. 

CbviiK OF THE Horse. — Mr. W. V. Bond contributed a paper on this subject. The 
stable, he said, should be the be.st the means would allow. Many men recom- 
mended feeding at regular liours, but in that district, when long trips to town 
had to be made, that could not conveniently be carried out. He would advise 
carrying a nosebag, and giving the horse a feed whenever a stop was made. He 
ha<l found that two -short feeds with good chaff and oats were much better on a 
lengthy journey than one long feed. He was of the opinion that food played a 
more important part than the whip on a long journey. Water should be provided 
four or more times a day. Horses would tiro more quickly for the want of a 
drink than they would for the want of food, especially during the hot weather. 
Grooming should be done every morning; all the dry sweat should be cleaned off. 
Care should also be taken to see that the harness fitted well and did not chafe, or 
that would soon cause a sore. When a horse became old and spiritless, he thought 
the best and most humane method of disposing of the animal would be to shoot it. 
At the present day mechanical ingenuity was making rapid strides in dis- 
placing animal labor, but he did not think the day would ever come when the 
horse could be dispensed with entirely. 


MEADOWS (Average annual rainfall, 25.52in.). 

June 27th. — Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

Farm Bookkeeping. — “A correct and comprehensive system of bookkeeping 
is just as necessary on the farm as it is in an ordinary business house, * * said Mr. 
F. Vickery in a paper dealing with the above subject. Farmers frequently had 
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a, good deal of difficulty in comiiiling their iiiconie tax returns. Such trouble \^as 
due to a lack of care, or system in keeping a correct record of sales, purchases, 
etc. The heels of the cheque-book and the bank pass book certainly enabled 
the farmer to tell what moneys had been paid away and what moneys had been 
received, but it was difficult to tell where the money came from. He had found 
the keeping of two accounts, one each for the house and the farm, an excellent 
system of bookkeeping. The accounts should be kept separate and a note made 
on the heel of the cheque, showing for whom the cheque was made out and for 
what purpose the money was paid away. On an up-to-date farm, wheic re\cnue 
was constantly being received, complete accounts should be kept for all ex- 
penditure and revenue. To do that successfully it was necessary to have two 
cash books in addition to the ledger. Failing that, two accounts could be kept in 
the ledger; petty cash, or cash banked. When cash, cheques, &c., were received, 
an entry should be made under one of those accounts, and the account written 
up whenever money was taken to the bank. By such a system the farmer w'ould 
be able to tell at a glance how much had been paid m, the percentage of income 
from each line, and the money realised from each undertaking. The petty cash 
acK'ount was more difficult to handle, because no bank official had anything to 
do with the keeping of the figures. Cash received should be totalled at the end 
of the month. The same should apply to all moneys paid away. The accounts 
should be balanced at the end of each month and any deficiency should be paid 
with a cheque drawn for that purpose, whilst any surplus could be shown as 
cash banked or cash in hand. If some such record of keeping trace of tlie 
expenditure and revenue were adopted, the farmer would save himself endless 
1 rouble and inconvenience when the time arrived for him to make up his agri- 
cultural returns. 


RAPID BAY. 

July 7th, — Present: l.'i members. 

The T^sE op Fkrtilieers. — Mr. G. Roper, who contributed a paper dealing 
with this subject, said the present shortage of labor and the high rates ruling 
for wages, made it imperative that the farmer should get the best possible 
returns from his land. Before applying any fertiliser, the farmer should find 
out which was the best kind of manure to use on his land. In their district 
which had a heavy rainfall, most of the land was devoid of lime, and w'as subject 
to the groAvth of sorrel. To improve such soil, a dressing of lime was necessary. 
If it could be procured, he recommended a dressing of bird guano, 
which, was obtained from the islands on the south coast of the State 
On dry lands that had an abundance of lime, he recommended the use 
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of superphiosphato. Wheat depleted the soil of available nitrates and 
soluble phosphoric acid, and it had been demonstrated that a 24bush. 
crop removed IGlbs. of phosphoric acid from the soil. If another crop was grown 
the following year, the phosphoric acid would have to be restored, and to do 
that it would be necessary to apply 901bs. of superphosphate to the acre. Land 
that was continually being cropped required liberal dressing of manure to assure 
payable returns. He recommended the top dressing of pastures, and from 
experiments that he had carried out, he had .proved that artificial manures could 
be applied to pastures with profitable results. By the adoption of that practice 
sour country could be sweetened, poor pastures could be enriched, and the 
carrying capacity of the land increased. The milk flow of both cows and ewes 
was increased, which was essential for the dairying and fat lamb industries. 
The best method of treating rough grass lands was to broadcast the fertiliser, 
but where the land was suitable the fertilisers could be distributed with the drill. 


ASHBOUBNE, July 21rd. — Mr. V. H. Payne read a paper ‘^Points for Potato 
Growers,’^ in the course of which he stressed the necessity for the thorough 
preparation of the soil, and a personal inspection of the seed to ensure the 
success of the crop. An interesting discussion followed in which Messrs. C. Pitt, 
A. South, and H. R. Meyer took part. 

BLACKWOOD, July 16th. — Several subjects of local interest, including ‘‘The 
Standard Fruit Case,^’ “The Upper Sturt Water Scheme,’’ and “Balancing 
Young Fruit Trees,” were brought before the meeting and an interesting dis- 
cussion followed. 

'IRON BANTK, June 20th. — The meeting discussed siil jects relating to the 
horticultural practices in that district. A programme of work for the ensuing 
six months was prepared, and the officers for the year 1923-24 were elected. 

LKNSWOOD AND FOREST RANGE, Juno 25th.— After the election of 
officers for the ensuing term and the presentation of the annual report by the 
Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. H. Schultz), Mr. B. J. Lawrence read a paper, “The 
Standard Fruit Case”; Mr. M. Vickers read a paper dealing with the report 
of the Blackwood Experimental Orchard; and Mr. H. Schultz contributed a 
paper dealing with the subject “Pruning.” 

SHOAL BAY, June 26th. — A member read a paper from the Journal of 
Agriculture, “Combined Drill and Cultivator versus Separate Implements,” and 
an interesting discussion followed, in which the majority of members expressed 
a preference for the separate implements. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT, 

KYBYBOLITE (Average annual rainfall, 22in.). 

June 28th. — ^Present: 10 members and two visitors. 

The Farm Fruit Garden. — The following paper was contributed by the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. S. C. Billinghurst) and read by Mr. A. H. Bradley: — “This is 
a subject that is well worth the consideration of every landholder, whether large 
or small, because apart from the usefulness of the garden in supplying the 
home with fresh fruit, it beautifies the homestead and tends to add value to the 
property. In many instances, where farmers have no fruit garden, a we^y 
supply has to be bought from the local fruiterer, whose fruit is oftentimes days 
old and in some cases weeks, before it finds its way to the consumer. This alone 
would be the cause of much less fruit being eaten in the home than otherwise 
would be the case, and I am sure that if a farmer looked after a small garden 
his time would be well spent and the return profitable, and as well he would gain 
the gratitude of his wife and family. Select the piece of land on the property for 
the garden, preferably one with an eastern slope, consisting of soil of a loamy 
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texture. A sandy loam has its advantages over heavier soils, because fruit trees 
invariably do much better on sandy soils, and they are also lighter to cultivate. 
Consideration should also be given to the natural drainage. In preparing the 
soil for the trees plough the &nd as deeply as possible and subsoil. Where no 
subsoiler is available use dynamite, or some other similar explosive. After 
ploughing, cultivate the block to bring the soil to a fine tilth. Clioose a system 
of planting and stake out the positions for the trees. Knowing where the tree 
is to be planted is of great importance where, a subsoiler has not been used and 
where it is intended to use explosives. This latter is done by simply driving an 
ordinary crowbar, lin. in diameter, down 3ft. or 4ft. into the ground. Remove 
the bar and insert one or two plugs of explosive attached to a fuse and fire in 
the ordinary way. This method, 1 believe gives quite as good results as sub- 
soiling, and is much quicker. When the trees are ready to be planted remove the 
surface soil, placing it on one side of the hole, and then take out the subsoil, 
keeping it separate from the soil. It is then a good plan to dig well into the 
bottom of the hole from lib. to 211)8. of super and cover it over so that the 
roots will not come into contact with the fertiliser. Cut away all broken or bruised 
roots and use the surface soil, into which has been mixed about 11b. of bone 
dust, to fill up the bottom of the hole, and press the soil tightly around the 
roots of the tree and fill up the hole with the subsoil. Select the trees in such 
a manner that a continuous supply of fruit will be obtained throughout the 
season, at the same time taking into consideration the qualities of the different 
varieties for jam making, preserving, and drying. Though for the first few 
years the demand will be greater than the supply, there is bound to be a time 
when the tables will be reversed, and then only can the full value be obtained 
with varieties possessing one or more of the above qualities. The garden in the 
main should consist of apricots, 'peaches, plums, figs, f pples, pears, quinces, 
oranges, lemons, and vines. There is no question that some varieties of Japanese 
plums and nectarines are very fine and luscious fruits, and are worthy of a place 
in small quantities, but neither can bo recommended for jam making or preserv- 
ing. Loquats and cherries are, generally speaking, not worthy of much con- 
sideration, because only in selected areas can they be made to bear profitably. 
There would be little or no need to duplicate varieties of the above-named fruits 
when planted 20ft. apart, because approximately 100 trees per acre can be planted 
on the square system, and approximately 125 trees per acre on the septuple 
system. Care of the orchard: — Cultivate the soil thoroughly during the year. It 
will be found to have a marked effect on the trees and fruit if the soil is 
harrowed or cultivated after rain has fallen during the summer months. Prune 
the trees, especially in the early years of growth. Should any signs of diseases 
appear, commercially prepared remedies are obtainable which are easily handled 
and are not very expensive. Small quantities of manure supplied from time to 
time will produce more and finer fruit. I would like to make a few remarks on 
gardens already established on properties. In a great number of cases, trees 
of poor varieties have- been bought from unreliable sources. The trees have no 
vigour and the fruit is inferior. These should be taken out and replaced by new 
ones. Again, some trees have passed their stage of profitableness and are very 
much on the decline. Some of those can be renovated by cutting hard back and 
made to produce young vigorous wood, and later on fruits, but in the majority 
of cases it is much better to replace by new trees. If the garden is naturally 
unsheltered from prevailing winds much benefit will be gained by supplying a 
breakwind in the form of a row of almonds or pines, both being valuable assets 
to the property. Finally, if reasonable care is taken of the garden, the time 
spent will not have been unprofitably used.’^ 


MOOBAK. 

June 21st. 

Spraying Fruit Trees. — Mr. H. H. Orchard (Orchard Instructor and 
Inspector for the South-East) read the following paper Spraying, as a 

branch of fruit-growing, is, unfortunately, not recognised as it should be. The 
commercial orchardist knows— or he should knoW— the important part spraying 
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THB AOBIOOLTUBAL BnBBAU.-PartioaUrs of this Organization, of which every 
farmer should be a member, can be bad on application to the Department. 
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are kerosene emulsion, red oil emulsion, resin wash, and poison gas, for which 
latter purpose air-tight compartments are required. In conclusion, a few of the 
common pests of fruit trees found in this district will be briefly described, 
logether with the treatment recommended. Codlin Moth. — The damage this 
insect does to apples and pears is well known. It is a chewing insect, and is 
readily treated by timely applications of arsenate of lead. The first spraying 
should be done as soon as the petals fall from the flowers, care being taken 
to see that the calyx end of the forming frtiit is well filled with spray. A 
second application a fortnight later is necessary, followed by a third from three 
to four weeks later. Further applications may be necessary if further broods 
hatch out. An important adjunct to the treatment of this pest is having the 
trees clean; all dead and broken bark should be scraped off and broken end«i 
or cracked limbs removed. No stakes nor mbbish should be left near the tree, 
and diseased fruit should not be left on the ground when it falls. These points 
must be followed if the arsenate is to be thoroughly effective. The use of 
bagging bandages placed around the stem and fastened with a nail will 
materially help, but they must be examined regularly once a week and all gruba 
found underneath destroyed. The arsenate of lead in the powder form should 
1)6 used at the rate of l^lbs. to SOgalls. of water. Curculio Beetle. — This insect 
works only at night time, remaining hidden during the day time. It eats the 
edges of the leaves, the bark off the young shoots, and particularly that portion 
just below the bud. The remedy is to spray the tree with arsenate of lead at 
the rate of 11b. to Sgalls. to lOgalls. of water. Strips of sheepskin placed 
around the stems with the wool outwards will stop their upward progress, but 
does not exterminate them. Peach Aphis. — Spray when you see them with 
kerosene emulsion, red oil emulsion, or tobacco wash, and repeat the dose in a 
few days, and a third a few days later still, for rem.mber it is only those 
touched by the spray that are killed. Mussel scale is very prevalent in the 
district on old apple and pear trees. The treatment at this time of the year 
is to prune the tree, burn the primings, and then spray the tree thoroughly with 
red oil emulsion. Woolly Aphis. — ^Kerosene emulsion or red oil. The spray 
for this pest must be driven with force right on to the aphis by holding the 
nozzle close to the affected parts. The spray must go through the w^oolly 
covering and on to the aphis to be effective. Where only a few trees have to be 
treated, the use of pure kerosene dabbed on to the parts wdtli a stiff bristled 
brush is recommended. Shothole and scab of the apricot isf known on locaK 
grown fruit, and yet it is very easily treated and kept under. Bordeaux mixture 
is the remedy, spraying on in the autumn and again when the flower buds are 
beginning to open. Failing Bordeaux, Burgundy will do. Curf Leaf of Peach 
and Nectarine. — This belongs to the same class as ^shothole,^ and, like it, it is 
easily kept in check. An applic-ation of Bordeaux when the buds are quite 
dormant, followed by another when color begins to show in the buds, in the 
early spring, will generally free the tree of ^curf leaf.’ A good plan is to 
destroy all dead leaves. There are other diseases, but the above-mentioned are 
probably the most commonly found in the district, and time prevents a more 
detailed list. Reference to the subject matter of the paper will help in the 
treatment of any pests met with and not enumerated.” 


NARACOORTE, June 9th. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr, G. J. Turnbull) read a 
paper, ‘ * Some Economic Factors Relating to the Use of Horses and Tractor on 
the Farm,” that had been contributed by the Government Veterii^ary Lecturer 
(Mr. F. E. Place, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., &c.) and an interesting discussion 
followed. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Central Eyre Peninsula Conference of Agricultural Bureau. 

The Annual Conference of Centr^ Eyre Peninsula Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau has been arranged to take place at the 
Qovenunent Experimental Farm, Minnipa, on September 27th and 
28th. In addition to the papers, which will be read by represen- 
tatives of different Branches, and addresses by Officers of the Depart- 
ment, an opportunity will be taken of inspecting the work being 
carried out on the farm. The Department of Agriculture will be 
represented at this gathering by the Director (Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins), the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. 
Spafford), the Vice-Chairman (Capt. S. A. White, c.m.b.o.u.), the 
Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnis), 
and others. Capt. White will deliver a lecture, illustrated with lan- 
tern views, “Across Australia by Motor.” • 


Confwaice of Hills Braaches. 

The Annual Conference of Hills Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau is being arranged to take place at Balhannah on Thursday, 
October 11th. 


Oreen Patches in Cereal Crops. 

“The top dressing in the early spring, with a nitrogenous fertiliser, 
of patches of cereal crops which have gone yellow during the winter 
gives wonderful results in most cases, and in your conditions you will 
be wise to give it a trial,” advises the Superintendent of Experimental 
Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) in replying to an inquiry. “Both nitrate 
of soda and sulphate of ammonia are suitable forms in which to apply 
the nitrogen, a slight advantage resting with the nitrate of soda as a 
spring application. One pound of fertiliser to every 48 sq. yds. 
of crop will equal a dressing of Icwt. per acre, but for your purpose 
of only invigorating patches in the crop it would pay to increase the 
amount used to between lib. for every 30 sq. yds. and 11b. for every 
20 sq. yds. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “ The Editor, The Joutnal of Agriculture^ 
Adelaide.’* 

C. P.,” Honiton, has cow with injury to tho teats and the presence of 
lumps in the udder. 

I^ply — I should advise you to obtain a teat catheter. After sterilisation insert 
this carefully into tho affected teat and irrigate out with a solution of boracie 
acid, one teaspoonful to ^ pint of water that has been previously boiled and 
allowed to cool. Irrigate twice daily. With regard to the lumps, those are due 
to a thickening on the lining of the teat and probably extending up into the 
milk basin. They arc, as a rule, difficult to treat, and are very persistent. With 
regard to fistula, tho teat itself, complete healing can only bo hoped for when 
the animal is dried off. There should be no danger of blood poisoning as you 
suggest if careful antiseptic precautions are taken by thoroughly cleansing 
your hands and sterilisation of the catheter before inserting. In addition, tho 
udder may be massaged with salad oil for the purpose of assisting the reduction 
of the lumps in the udder. 

J, B.,’^ Wudiiina, has foal passing wateiy fluid from navel. 

Beply — This condition is known as pervious urachus, a condition occasionally 
remaining after birth. Normally this closes naturally. The fluid escaping 
is the urine coming from the bladder. By way of treatment I should advise 
you to obtain a strong wax thread, and with a needle pass it through the tissues 
at tho back of the opening and bringing it forward and tying in a knot. If a 
portion of tho tube is visible, endeavor to encircle this with tho thread. This 
method should be effective in causing a permanent closure. The urine then will 
take its natural course and be passed in the ordinary way. Apply an antiseptic, 
such as carbolic acid water or tar water, on the outside to prevent the flies 
adhering. 

C. K.,’^ Milang, reports cow stiff in hindquarters and unable to lift tail. 

Reply — From your letter I gather that the condition described is due to an 
injury probably caused by the bull. In all probability it may bo a fracture of 
one of the pelvic bones, which has probably implicated the spinal cord. This 
is shown by the condition of paralysis shown in the tail. I should advise you, 
in tho way of trojitment, not to interfere with the animal. Make her comfortable 
and sec that she has plenty of laxative food. If she should go down support her 
with slings. Medicine in a case of this sort is not indicated. 

P.,” Redhill, has mare with tender feet and decaying frogs. 

Reply — It would appear from your letter that the animal’s feet have become 
bruised whilst working without shoes. The sensitive frog probably has become 
involved with possibly tho formation of jms, which would explain the condition 
of the frog such as you describe. I would advise you to move the shoes, poultice 
the feet with bran and linseed meal, to which a little fine powdered charcoal 
has been added. Afterwards carefully trim any ragged portions of tho frog, 
at the same time examining for the presence of any pus which may have 
accumulated in the sole of the foot. If this is present the sole will be required 
to be bared with a knife to allow the escape of any accumulation. Afterwards 
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clean the foot and dress the frog with dry calomel, or a solution of zinc 
sulphate 4ozs., lead acetate 4oz8, once daily. When the shoes are replaced it will 
be advisable to supply a leather pad between the sole and the shoe. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Nantawarra, reports heifer just in milk 
with a hole in the back of the teat. 

Reply — This is a milk fistula and is due to an injury of some kind, such as may 
be inflicted by barbed wire. It is very difficult to treat these milk fistulae during 
the lactation period. When she goes dry rfgain you can stimulate healing by 
the application of a caustic pencil (silver nitrate). 

M. P.,^’ Pyap West, asks what quantity of alkaline solution should be 
injected into the womb prior to service; (2) can you recommend any other lotion 
for the same purpose; (3) what is a good book dealing with the artificial stinting 
of mares. 

Reply — (1) About ^gall. of lukewarm water in which 4ozs. of bicarbonate of 
soda has been dissolved. (2) Weak solutions of disinfectants are sometimes 
used, such as a one in 5,000 perchloride of mercury solution. This material can 
bo obtained in tabloid form, one being used to five pints of water. The latter 
solution should be used a day or two before the mare is expected to come iu 
season. (3) Write to Messrs. A. M. Bickford & Sons, Currie Street, for their 
veterinary price list, which also contains insti-uctions for use of the impregnator. 
The cost of the instrument is about 30s. 

Hon. Secretary, Yadnarie Agricultural Bureau, asks (1) cure for warts on 
cows' teats, and (2) whether horses can be affected with blindness through eating 

paddy" melons. 

Reply — (1) Warts on cdw'a teat. Treatment depends upon the extent of the 
trouble. Some cases will respond to the application of cfstor oil after eaidi milk- 
ing. Large pedunculated warts can be removed by clipping off with a sharp pair 
of scissors. If there are many do only one or two at a time. The application of 
caustic is recommended, and for this purpose you may apply silver nitrate, which 
can be obtained in the form of a pencil or glacial acetic, and which may be 
applied carefully with a wooden match. Two or three applications will be neces- 
sary at intervals of some few days. In applying the silver nitrate wet sligntly 
the surface of the wart and then apply the caustic. ^2) Horses eating paddy 
melons. The blindness is due to horses eating the melons. I do not think it 
probable that blindness is ever caused by the juice reaching the eyes in the man- 
ner you suggest, though I believe that the frequent local application of the juice 
of the melon would cause the same trouble. 

"V. B.," Beachport, has cow with a lump the size of a pea iu the corner of 
the eye. 

Reply — This is a new growth and it requires surgical removal. This should be 
done while the condition is easily dealt with, as at present. You will require a 
pair of forceps and a pair of sharp curved scissors. Secure the cow firmly. 
Seize the ^*haw" or third eyelid with the forceps and draw it outwards, remove 
the growth with the scissors, cutting away portion of tho healthy tissue. Apply 
a little boracic lotion as a dressing. Make this by dissolving a dessertspoonful 
of boracic to a pint of water. J)o not use caustic applications for the removal 
of this growth. 

O'C.," Monash, reports cow with stiffness of hindquarters and is only able 
to move about with great difficulty. 

Reply — I advise you to give her one level teaspoonful of powdered nux vomica 
daily. Mix this with a little treacle and give on the tongue. I recommend you 
to supply your cows with salt and bonemeal, loz. of each twice daily. They 
should receive a well balanced ration, and the salt and bonemeal is best given in 
the feed. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Shoal Bay, submits the following inquiries 
on behalf of Branch members — (1) Mr. O. B. Schaefer has aged bay mare with 
a swelling between forelegs. 

Reply — ^Put her on soft laxative food and give her loz. epsom salts and one 
teaspoonful saltpetre twice daily for a week in her drinking water or mash. 
Bathe the swellings daily with warm disinfectant solution, such as carbolic, kerol, 
or izal, loz. to a gallon. 
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MSCORMKK-DaRING 

15-30 TRACTOR 

T he most distinctive feature of the new McCormick-Deering 15-30 
Kerosene Tractor is its single unit frame, composed of one solid 
casting running from radiator to rear axle. This frame is unequalled 
for rigidity, strength, and service. It has no joints to weaken it and allow 
oil to leak, and no bolts or rivets to work loose. 

And though this frame furnishes an oil-tight, dust-proof housing for 

E ractically the entire mechanism, it does not interfere with easy accessi- 
ility to all parts. Access to the clutch, the pulley drive, the sliding gear 
transmission, and the differential gears, for inspection or repair, is easy, 
and repairs or replacements can be made to any unit without dismantling 
other units. The four-cylinder valve-in-hand engine is mounted on the 
forward end of the frame in such a manner that it is accessible from every 
angle, and easily removed if necessary. Access to the entire transmission, 
from clutch to rear axle, is obtained by removing close-fitting covers 
bolted to the main casting. 

This single unit frame marks a distinct advance in the art of tractor 
construction ; its design is such that it §ives maximum strength for the 
amount of material used. The frame is only one of the many good 
features on the new McCormick-Deering 15-30 Kerosene Tractor. 

Read about the others in our new pamphlet. Posted free on request. 

Price Complete, £600. 

International Harrester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Eyerywhere. 
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(2) Mr. H, T. Noske asks reason for appearance of black lambs in a flock of 
sheep. 

Reply — A pure Merino flock may occasionally produce a black lamb, and it is 
usually considered to be due to reversion to some far back ancestor. 

Mr. W. O. Kruger, Hon. Secretary, Yadnarie Agricultural Bureau, has horse 
seven years old with large, soft lump on the shoulder. 

B^ly — Put him out of work and apply hot foments. If the swelling does not 
subside, apply a little red blister and watch for abscess formation, which will 
require evacuating and draining with a clean, shai^p knife as soon as pus for- 
mation takes place. 

Q. T.,’’ Monash, reports re draught gelding which trembles from fetlock 
to stifle with exercise. 

Reply — In the absence of any further information, the trembling can only bo 
regarded as due to muscular weakness. Put him out of work for a few days and 
then give only light worft. If there is any further development or lameness 
write again. 

[Replies by F. Murray Jones, B.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Assistant Government 
Veterinary Surgeon.] 

Hon. Secretary, Miltalie Agricultural Bureau, asks which is the best method of 
poisoning foxes — arsenic or strychnine. 

Reply — The best drug to use is strychnine. It is quicker in action. Arsenic 
is not usually used for this purpose. The animals have a good chance to get 
some distance before it becomes effctetive. The best way to use strychnine for the 
purpose of bait is to get a sheep or lamb carcass. Carefully score with a long 
knife channels in the flesh, sprinkling the powdered strychnine between the cut 
surfaces, tlien close them down. Do not handle the carcass any more than you 
can help with your hands. 

^^H. C. C., Mallala, reports horses tucked up,^^ lie down and roll with feet 
in the air. 

Reply — The symptoms described by you could be the result of several causes, 
such as indigestible food which has become impacted from foreign body such as 
sand, or even from flatulent colic caused by fermentative changes accompanied 
by formation of gases. It may be even produced, as you suggest, from damaged 
chaff, but not necessarily that condition known as forage poisoning. The best 
and safest treatment would be one pint of raw linseed oil and turpentine, loz., 
given as a drench. Follow up with a level teaspoonful of powdered hux vomica 
given in treacle once daily by smearing on tongue and teeth. 

‘‘L. G. R. Sandilands, has bull with a swollen sheath. 

Reply — The condition may be due to a variety of causes, such as an accumulation 
of fatty material inside the sheath, grass seed, or accidental injury. I would 
advise you to thoroughly wash the swelling with soap and warm water, and then 
examine the entrance and inject a small quantity of salad oil into the sheath. To 
the swelling apply hot foments as often as possible. If the passage of urine is 
difficult, the animal will have to be cast, and the opening enlarged with a sharp 
knife. Injections of warm solution of Condy ^s fluid (claret color) into the sheath 
is also advisable. 

* * Dairyman, ^ * Georgetown, has cow which a few weeks ago had a bad ‘ ^ choke, ’ * 
and belched up a large quantity of chaff and blood. 

Reply — Supply her with soft, easily digested food. Give her the following 
medicine: — Carbonate of ammonia, l^ozs.; powdered nux vomica, foz. Mix. 
Divide into 12 doses. Give one dose daily with a pint of cold water and a cupful 
of treacle. The number of doses of purgative medicine she received was excessive, 
and would weaken her considerably. 

J. R.,’^ Cooke’s Plains, has horse that when castrated at two years old only 
one testicle was removed. The horse is now four years old, and the cord attached 
to the remaining testicle is as thick as a man ^s finger. The inquirer asks whether 
the removal of the testicle will result in excessive bleeding and risk of death. 

I^eply — There is always more risk in castrating an adult horse, and in this case 
the testicle is abnormally developed owing to the removal of one when he was two 
years old. I do not think, however, that the risk is a serious one, and would 
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suggest that he bo castrated in the usual manner with the emasculator ns soon as 
convenient. Prepare him by giving him plenty of green food and little or no 
hard feed for a week or so. The principal danger is the subsequent bleeding. 
Put him in a clean, small grass paddock after the operation, and do not disturb him. 
If the bleeding appears excessive, stand him in a loose box, and put a bag which 
has been soaked in cold water over his loins. If it does not cease in a few hours, 
pack the cavity of the purse with a plug of clean dry cotton wool, and keep it 
in place by placing one stitch across the castration wound. Remove the following 
day, and cleanse the wound of all blood clots, &c. 

W. B.,*' Wilkawatt, has heifer, date of calving overdue by 10 days, and the 
animal strains and labors as if anxious to give birth to the calf. 

Reply — The symptoms you describe point to a difficulty in calving, wliich may 
be due to many conditions, but the most likely is that the calf is not in the normal 
position for delivery. The only way to ascertain definitely is by an examination 
of the womb, which is done by inserting your hand and arm, which must bo well 
oiled l^efore doing so. Owing to the time which has elapsed since the symptoms were 
first noticed, the calf will probably bo dead, and be putrifying, and you will have 
to assist the heifer in her efforts by, if possible, manipulating the calf so that it 
is in a normal position for delivery, or take it away in pieces. 


SUDAN GRASS. 

To a correspondent in the Farrell’s Flat district, who sought infor- 
mation respecting Sudan grass, the following was forwarded by the 
Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) : — 

Time to Sow Sudan Grass, — Sudan grass seed will not germinate 
while the land is cold, so it would hardly be safe to sow the seed in 
your district before the middle of September, and in those few years 
in which the land remains wet and cold until this time, the seeding 
should be delayed still later. 

Rate of Seed. — If it is to be grown in rows wide enough apart to 
allow of cultivation between the rows, 61bs. to 81bs. of seed per acre 
will be necessary, but if seeded through every hoe of the drill, 91bs. to 
121bs. per acre will be required. 

Amount of Super to Use. — The crop will easily use all the plant 
food supplied with Icwt. superphosphate per acre, so not less than 
that amount should be used. 

When to Cut for Hay, — Sudan grass will make a very fair hay if 
cut when the most of the flower heads have appeared, and at this stage 
the maximum quantity per acre will be received. If left longer, the 
hay will be rather hard and less digestible. 

Best Time and Method of Grazing the Crop. — In your conditions 
the crop could be grazed any time that there is any growth worth 
eating off, if the ordinary precautions of grazing succulent feed stuff 
are followed, such as being careful when changing stock from one type 
of feed to another, putting stock on when hungry, grazing when wet, 
etc. Best grazing results will be got from this fodder, as with all 
other forage crops, if it is fed off rapidly, then spelled until good 
growth is again available. 
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DEPARTMENTAL DOINGS. 


AGRICUIiTlflSE. 

The quarterly meeting af the Mount Gambier Herd Testing Associa- 
tion was attended by the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins). The Director also attended the Pan-Pacific Conference as 
a delegate to the Agricultural Section, and delivered the opening 
address at the Conference of Pinnaroo Line Branches of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau. 

Horticulture. 

During the past month the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. 
Quinn) attended a meeting of the Australian Fruit Council, held in 
Melbourne on August 7th. Mr. Quinn also attended the Conference 
of Pinnaroo Line Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. 

The Horticultural Inspector and Instructor for the Northern District 
(Mr. J. B. Harris) during August addressed a meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Burean at Light’s Pass, and visited a numler of fruit growers in 
the Melrose and Bagot’s Well districts. Recently Mr. Harris has also 
given pruning demonstrations and lectures to Branches of the Bureau 
at Williamstown, Clare, and Virginia. 

Poultry. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie) attended the Conference of 
Southern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. During the past 
month numerous suburban breeders have been visited, and on August 
31st Mr. Laurie weighed the eggs in the recently concluded Seaton 
Park Egglaying Competition. 

Dairying, Etc. 

The Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) visited and advised 
dairymen and factories in the following centres: — ^Woodside, Mount 
Gambier, Peterborough, Quorn, and Yongala Mr. Apps delivered 
addresses at Woodside, Mannanarie, and Glencoe. The dairy herds 
in the Mount Gambier association were also inspected by this ofiScer. 

During August the Secretary Advisory Board (Mr. H. J. Pinnis) 
attended Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau at Strathalbyn and 
Lameroo, and a field trial at Yarcowie. He also delivered an address 
at the inaugural meeting of the Light’s Pass Branch of the Bureau. 

Mr. P. C. Richards attended and addresed the annual meeting of 
the Two Wells Agricultural Bureau, and delivered an address at the 
Branch recently formed at Mannanarie. 
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Aii Over Austraiia. 
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A Powerful Tractor that famishes complete power 
equipment for the small place, and completes the 
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ADDRESS BEFORE AGRICULTURAL SECTION OF 
PAN-PACIFIC SCIENCE CONGRESS, 1923. 


I By Artjhir J. Perkins, Oireotor of Agriculture, South Australia.] 

I have been asked by those responsible for this section to initiate 
a discussion on the associated questions of Agricultural Research and 
Agricultural Education And whilst I have felt honored by the 
request, I must confess to embarrassment as well. The thought that 
representatives from older countries might be disposed to cavil 
at our claim to speak on these subjects, was unavoidable; on 
reflection, however, rightly or wrongly, I have satisfied myself that we 
can make good this claim, however much our methods and work may 
have differed from what obtains elsewhere. 

I am aware that there are some who would refuse recognition as 
“Research” to work, the objective of which is nakedly “utilitarian.” 
If, in this connection “utility” is to be banned and the search after 
truth to be hedged vdthin austere and narrow lines, somewhat on the 
principle of “art for art’s sake,” then 1 shall be forced to admit that 
our claims to recognition are probably slender enough. But is it not 
legitimate to ask whether Research, like other less exalted fonns of 
human activity, must not perforce adapt itself to its environment, or 
else starve for lack of sustenance? Here in Australia, we have found 
ourselves, a mere handful of men and women, confronted by con- 
ditions for the most part unknown, without a body of inherited 
tradition to guide us, and the wilderness to conquer Economically, 
we were bound from the outset to attempts to wring a livelihood from 
the land, notwithstanding our ignorance of the conditions that 
surrounded us; and equally inevitably, as it seems to me, when the 
need of them came to be felt, Agricultural Research and Agricultural 
Education would be driven along “utilitarian” lines. We have had, 
therefore, to deal with the difficulties and hard facts of the day, leav- 
ing refinement and philosophy for the morrow. Broadly speaking, 
then, with us Agricultural Research has sought to take the place of 
that somewhat rigid traditional lore, which guides the old-world 
farmer and at times deadens his powers of initiative. Similarly, Agri- 
cultural Education has hitherto sought to impart to our youth a 
strictly practical training, and a mastery over the details of work 
rather than a profound understanding of the eternal principles that 
may be supposed to underlie them. 
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I offer no apology for so materialistic an outlook, b(\yon(i the state- 
ment that it is the tribute we have had to pay to such progress as 
we may have achieved. Moreover, our minds are still in the receptive 
stage and a change in attitude will not be difficult to us should future' 
circumstances appear to warrant it. 

Some of the difficulties we have had to face in the past 1 shall touch 
upon lightly. In the first place, no degree of Researeli was practicable 
until circumstances had rendered the local atmosphere favorable to its 
prosecution. Early settlers struggling against pioneering conditions 
would be blissfully unconscious of any need of it : and only when 
the repeated failures of those who had l)rought over witli them 
ancestral traditions of other lands, had become glaringly apparent, 
did the need for ‘‘utilitarian’^ Research begin to make itself felt. We 
believe that during the life-time of the presc'iit generation much has 
been done towards meeting the requirements of the farming commu- 
nity, and that our rapidly rising agricultural production is some 
evidence in our favor. 

Again, “utilitarian” Research and “pure” Research do not appeal 
to the same i)ublic. Of the two, our public is infinitely more 
exacting, as it is more extended than that of those whose goal is 
infinity. 'Hie work itself and the methods involved are usually a 
matter of indifference to our public; results which can be speedily 
converted into economic good is its only concern; and unfortunately 
its imf)atience is frecjuently such as to sterilise efforts, which might 
otherwise have proved fruitful. The seriousness of this difficulty can 
be appreciated only by those who have had to contend with it: it is 
in my view responsible for much that has hitherto been left undone, 
and what is worse, for much that has been badly done. 

J have referred to our rapidly expanding agricultural production 
as some evidence of the success of local “utilitarian” Re.search. 1 
propose illustrating the position by a few figures before passing on to 
details. In the first place let it be noted that our history as an 
agricultural community does not extend further back than four gene- 
rations for a small section of the Continent and not more than two 
and three for the vast balance. Our rawness cannot, therefore, be gain- 
said, and in the circumstances an Agricultural and Pastoral Revenue 
(1921) of about £260,000,000 is something veiy much to the credit of 
little over five and a half million people. It represents over £47 per 
head of population. Only 15 years earlier (1906) this revenue was 
little more than £80,000,000, or £29 98. 6d. per head of population. 

If it be asked in what manner Research and Education have con- 
tributed to the rapidity of our material progress, I shall say that 
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three generations ago the agricultural possibilities of the country 
were unknown quantities; that after early skimming of obvious 
natural fertility the first two generations fought unaided a gradually 
losing battle against Nature ; and that it was left to the third genera- 
tion, assisted by Research and Education, to turn the tide of battle 
and lift Agriculture to its present ^condition of prosperity and 
affluence. The special part played by these two factors is perhaps 
difficult to particularise apart from details. Nevertheless, attention 
may be drawn in this connection to the systematic accumulation of 
of meteorological data throughout the Commonwealth : it constitutes 
Research work of first importance and has rendered possible the early 
classification of districts and their agricultural possibilities. As early 
as 1865 the late Mr. G. W. Goyder, Surveyor-General in the State of 
South Australia, was able to trace over the map of South Australia 
a rainfall line, north of which farmers would attempt to grow wheat 
at their peril. And even to-day we are able to admire the accuracy 
with which Goyder ^s line was drawn. Without meteorological research 
progress would have been slow indeed and the road to agricultural 
settlement strewn with economic wrecks. 

It would be quite impossible in the course of a short address even 
to summarise all that has been done in this new country towards lay- 
ing the foundations of rational agricultural practice over a great 
variety of soils and climates; nor do I propose making the attempt. 
I shall, however, endeavour to illustrate the general position by a 
rapid reference to Wheat,’’ our main crop, and one with which I am 
perhaps most familiar. 

We have, I believe, made remarkable progrevss with wheat, and not- 
withstanding our relatively low mean yields, I question whether to-d^y 
there is any other country of similar area making better use of its 
economic, climatic, and soil conditions for the same purpose. 

In 1860 we had about 644,000 acres under wheat, yielding 10^ 
million bushels: 60 years later, in 1920, we had over 9,000,000 
acres, yielding approximately 146 million bushels. I am aware that 
these figures are dwarfed by the production of countries such as the 
United States and Russia: on a population basis, however, we can 
challenge comparison with any country. 

Within the space of three generations our people have learnt how 
to grow wheat in a country, the general conditions of which were at 
the outset totally unknown. By this I wish to assert that to-day our 
best farmers are extracting from the land the highest yields that local 
conditions permit of ; and this, I submit, is no mean feat for so brief 
a period of time. That there is still ample room for improvement in 
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the mean yields of districts and States, may be freely admitted ; and 
towards this end. Education, in its broadest meaning^, may be said 
already to have set its hand to the plough. 

Let us analyse what the growing of maximum wheat crops really 
implies, and note how much personal Research and Educational 
effort must necessarily have preceded it. 

There was first to determine the extent to which this hardy crop 
would adapt itself to local vagaries of climate. To the extent that 
latitude is an index to climate we had reason for hope in so far as the 
southern portion of the Continent was concerned ; and hope has been 
justified, by experience, at all events, south of the 32nd parallel, 
which, relatively to the Northern Hemisphere, suggested climatic 
conditions similar to those obtaining over Southern Europe and 
Northern Africa. 

We discovered in the course of time that over what has come to be 
known as the Wheat Belt rain was eonfined to the winter and spring 
months of the year, a period varying with seasons from five to eight 
months. Such crops as were sown had to grow under these limita- 
tions, and a general system of cultivation adapted to them had to 
be developed. 

Unfortunately, profound economic differeiices debarred us from 
taking advantage of the practices of countries climatically similar to 
our own; and where there was economic approximation, climates 
usually differed. Wo were driven back, therefore, on our own efforts 
and Research. The relatively short growing period made it impera- 
tive that seeding should coincide with the first autumnal rains, and 
in certain seasons should even anticipate them. Moreover, painful 
experience brought home to pioneers the fastidiousness of wheat, in 
the matter of seed-bed and the impossibility of adequately preparing 
it, except in the presence of a sufficiency of moisture. These facts 
led eventually first to the breaking up of land intended for wheat in 
the winter preceding seeding operations, and gradually, in the course 
of time, as a matter of experience and Research, to the eight or nine 
months of clean, well-worked bare fallow, which to-day precedes 
wheat over the great bulk of our wheat-growing country. It is easy 
to object that this is a practice that has been in use elsewhere 
centuries ago; it is nevertheless true that in isolated virgin country 
it had to be recreated afresh, and that its general adoption in a brief 
space of time over a vast area of country has necessarily involved 
much personal Research and Educational work. To-day the practice 
is all but universal in Australia, and will probably continue to be 
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>so over the bulk of the country. It se<Miis probable that the practice 
of preceding wheat by fallow or other suitable crops will always be 
restricted to limited areas of country only. 

Next, consideration had to be given to the type of wheat that eduld 
be grown to best advantage under our special conditions. It should 
be stated here that I am making no attempt to set out these points 
in strict historic sequence, and that doubtless the question of suitable 
varieties puzzled our pioneer farmers long before the system of 
tillage had become more or less standardised. At the outset we de- 
pended naturally upon importations from abroad, and from time to 
time practically every available type has received more or less ex- 
tended local trial, from the slow-growing, ear])et-like winter wheats 
of colder countries to the fast-growing spring types of wheat from 
countries with relatively short growing periods. To-day, on the other 
hand, over the nine to ten million acres which W(' sow annually to 
wheat, it would be hard to find any important area under wheat of 
foreign origin. The vast majority of our wheats have been raised 
locally, and I doubt whether anywhere else in the world is to be 
found a finer collection of varieties, maintahud systematiciilly at a 
high standard of pi\)duction by rigid and continuous selection. In- 
deed, the tide of importation has now turned and there is already 
evidence that Australian varieties are making their way into other 
countries similarly situated. In creating these varieties we have aimed 
at disease-resistance, high yields, quality of flour, harvesting con- 
venience, resistance to rough weather, &c. ; and all this implies re- 
search work of no mean order, whilst the general acceptance of new 
varieties by the farming community is a tribute to the educational 
effort whicli must have preceded acceptance. I have felt the invidious- 
ness of mentioning names in an address such as this, and had hoped 
to be able to avoid it. Nevertheless, I cannot in this connection resist 
the temptation to do honor to the late William Parrer, the father of 
all our wheat breeders, who set himself the task of developing rust- 
proof wheats and ultimately left to us some of the best all-round 
varieties we possess to-day. His name will not be soon forgotten in 
Australia. 

Another difficulty that w'e have solved in original manner was how 
to feed our working teams, without whose assistance wheat could not 
have been raised. Contrary to the practice of other countries we 
made the wheat field keep itself. In other words we were free from 
the natural inherited prejudices of older countries, in which it would 
have been deemed a sin to feed wheat to any but human beings, and 
we made hay of it. This may seem simple enough ; nevertheless it was 
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an innovation and only research could indicate how this hay should 
be made and handled and fed to best advantage. This we have done 
and our experience is available for ‘the use of others. 

Like others, we have had to face parasitic disease and its conse- 
quences, and have succeeded in circumventing, if not in overcoming it. 
Red rust, once virulent, is to-day more or less unimportant. ‘‘Take- 
all,” the consequences of virulent development of the wheat-stern 
killer, in new ronsrhly tilled country, has proved serious at times, but 
can be controlled. And similarly with other minor diseases that have 
affected our crops from time to time. 

Again, not only theoretically, but practically also, the local applica- 
tion of manures and fertilisers has received satisfactory solution. 1 
need not perhaps recall — it is perhaps well known to all of you — that 
hitherto in Australia phosphatic manures alone appear to have given 
uniformly satisfactory rt'sults with wheat, and of these the water 
soluble superphosphate is in all but universal use. We are more par- 
ticularly concerned with facts which bear witness to Research rather 
than with Research itself. I shall not, therefore, attempt to explain 
why this should be so; it is sufficient to note that to-day the farmer 
who sows wheat without superphosphate is the exception rather than 
the rule. It is estimated that our wheat fields absorb about 375,000 
tons per annum. We lay no claim to the discx)very of superphosphate ; 
we were, however, quick to recognise its value, and moreover were 
among the first to demonstrate on a large scale the stimulating effects 
of what elsewhere would be considered very light dressings of this 
manure. 

I am of the opinion, too, that we have proved very definitely that 
under our conditions of climate, wheat can be grown very advantage- 
ously on soils far lighter in texture than is commonly recognised in 
other countries. We have an abundance of soils of this type — malice 
lands we call them — which elsewhere would be relegated to barley, or 
even rye, but on which we have been able to grow wheat quite satis- 
factorily. Indeed, in years of light rainfall it is generally from these 
light soils that we look for our most successful crops. 

But what could we have possibly done, what would all our efforts 
and research have availed, had not those with mechanical talent taken 
up the tale and assisted towards the solution of the ever present prob- 
lem of labor shortage'* Ft is no exaggeration to stale that without the 
assistance of our manufacturers of agricultural machinery, and of 
local mechanical genius, there would have been no agricultural develop- 
ment in this country ; we should still have continued a purely pastoral 
sparsely populated country with enough acres under wheat to satisfy 
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local demands, but nothing more. The implements which are peculi- 
arly oift* own, the fruit of local research and study, which have 
rendered possible the growing of wheat, are the stump- jump plough, 
the Ridley stripper, the complete harvester, the seed broadcaster, large 
cultivators, &c. Some of these, no doubt, are out-of-date to-day; all, 
however, have in their time contributed adequately towards the foun- 
dations of successful agricultural settlement. 

Lastly, Research and practical experience have taught the farmer 
how best to join wheat-growing and sheep in profitable association: 
how to take advantage of natural pasture always available when wheat 
is not actually in the ground : how on occasion to raise forage catch- 
crops to make good possible grazing deficiency : and how, in the end, 
to build up a more complex system of farming with wheat as the main 
but not necessarily the exclusive crop grown. 

In briefest of outline I have endeavoured to sketch out the main 
problems which have confronted the wheat-grower in the past, and 
for lack of time and space, I must leave it to the imagination as to 
how they have been successfully solved. There are few who would care 
to deny that behind their solution must have lain a solid backing of 
study and research. But, in our brief agricultural career we have 
done vastly more than grow wheat, and in the matter of otlier crop^s 
corresponding difficulties have been met and overcome in like manner. 
I need refer to but a few of our most successful ventures. The 
pastoralist starting with very indifferent material has built up the 
Australian Merino, which to-day, in its finest representatives, is prob- 
ably second to none in the world. The great sugar industry of Queens- 
land has had to overcome countless difficulties before attaining its 
present-day commanding position. Equally remarkable has been the 
wonderful development of our irrigation areas; of our vine and fruit 
industries; of our dairying and poultry industries; of the Victorian 
sugar beet and tobacco industries, &c. Nobody can contend that in a 
new country these various lines of rural activity could have been 
raised to economic stability in so brief a period of time without the 
assistance of much patient research and work. 

Such, then, is the case for ‘‘utilitarian^^ Research, in which the 
work of the men of the fields has perhaps necessarily been more in 
evidence than that of their brethren of the laboratories. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the work of the latter lacks of apprecia- 
tion in our midst, particularly when its bearing on everyday affairs 
has been made sufficiently clear. Agricultural Research, if it has 
any meaning, must, I take it, seek a wider audience than those of 
high scientific attainments: it must ultimately make appeal to the 
journeymen on whose behalf it is presumably undertaken. And no 
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inconsiderable personal experience has taught me that in Australia, 
at all events, farmers are for the most j)art keenly alive to the value 
of work of this kind, nor are they slow to show their appreciation 
of it, if you but gain their confidence. If I stress this point, it is 
because I am convinced that to flourish in our midst, Agricultural 
Research must have the backing of tliose whom it is intended to 
serve. We recognise the need for continued Research work in all 
the many phases of rural activity that have hitherto occupied our 
attention; and we know of others the depths of which wc have still 
to plumb. The question that should concern us most, therefore, 
should be how best to smooth the way for those whose special duty 
it will be to engage in future Research. It seems to me that three 
avenues offer themselves for sucli energy as we may have available 
for the purpose; whether we should avail ourselves of all or not, is 
perhaps a matter for future consideration. I have in mind at the 
present moment (1) State institutions, (2) private initiative, and 
(3) the Universities. 

Hitherto, apart from the efforts of the men of the fields, it is 
in State institutions mainly that Agricultural Research has received 
attention. They suffer, however, from severe disabilities which fre- 
quently cripple the effectiveness of such work as may be attempted. 
Among them we may quote the hampering ties of administrative 
work, the lack of continuity in general policy, the impatient cry for 
results and at times political influence. Nevertheless, and notwith- 
standing these disabilities, it would be folly to rule out State insti- 
tutions as centres of Research, whenever their occupants come under 
its inspiration. 

Research is so much the matter of the man rather than of his 
equipment, and of the funds available to him that i)rivate initiative 
in the matter, independent of the control of others, appears to me 
ideal, when time, circumstances, and the individual meet. I know, 
for instance, of no more fruitful work in this connection than that 
of Lawips and Gilbert. But, unfortunately, how often do we find 
adequate training, adequate appreciation of fundamental questions 
and adequate enthusiasm and capacity for work suitably combined 
with adequate personal means? The freedom of choice and action 
which must accompany such a combination helps to create an atmos- 
phere ideal for the i)rosecution of Research ; and it was largely by its 
favor that in his laborious life Charles Darwin was able to do what 
he did. Nevertheless, let us admit the rareness of the circumstances, 
and recognise that to a very limited degree only can Research be left 
to private initiative. But when we chance upon it struggling to give 
B 
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effect to a faith that is within, then surely our interest should be 
lent towards securing for it public recognition, and if need be, public 
assistance. 

Lastly, we come to the Universities, who here in Australia somewhat 
tardily, and mayhap somewhat diffidently, are beginning to acquire 
agricultural interests, and in time, one may hope, will develop a special 
agricultural imlicy and outlook of their own. It would seem that very 
shortly Chairs of Agriculture will be attached to all of our Univer- 
sities, and we must assume that the claims of Agricultural Research 
will appeal strongly to their incumbents. As to whether, apart from 
the few who aspire to purely professional careers, local conditions are 

yet rij)e for Univ^'vsily training in agriculture, there may be room 
for difference of opinion; but there can be none as to the desirability 
of the prosecution of Research by the Ihiiversities. Indeed, it 
is perhaps permissible to put the position more emphatically 
and to maintain that it is the bounden duty of the Universities to make 
adequate provision for Reijeareh. The usual retort is simple and ob- 
vious enough, namely, that there are no funds available for the purpose 
That may well be and may even continue so indefinitely, if we have 
nothing better to offer than passiveness. Refusal to act on the grounds 
that funds are inadequate always seems to me to argue but chilly 
love for Research. If I may be pardoned for raking in a matter of 
personal experience, I shall state that work done and results achieved 
under difficulties, eventually act as magnets towards public funds. 
There is no such thing as wasted effort, if it be but launched in the 
right direction, and even if it go awry, it is surely better than inaction. 
Moveover, I have yet to learn that the world best work has come 
from the most generously endowed institutions. After all it is the man 
that counts, not his equipment: and let him but show inclination and 
power to act and equipment will follow soon enough. I take it, there- 
fore that it is mainly to the Universities that we must look for the 
future extension of Agricultural Research. 

One more point I must make in this connection, which to some, from 
its very obviousness, may perhaps seem almost superfluous, I hold very 
strongly that no University should attempt Agricultural Research or 
Agricultural Education that has not access to ample farm-lands to 
keep its staff in touch with realities. These lands, in my view, should 
be immediately controlled by the Professor of Agriculture, whose 
presence and authority would ensure that Research would take place 
along agricultural lines. I have the highest respect for the Sciences 
and realise that Agriculture can make little or no progress without 
their aid : nevertheless, I feel that in such matters the Sciences are al- 
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ready securely entrenched and well able to look after their own inter- 
ests, whenever they have a mind thereto. Apiculture, on the other 
hand, a new comer, perhaps an intruder in academic circles, is likely 
to be jockeyed out of its rights, unless its interests are in sympathetic 
and understanding hands. Hence, my firm conviction that at all times 
the Head of a University Agricultural Department should be an 
adecpiately trained agriculturist. 

I am beginning to realise that except by implication I have said 
little or nothing about Agricultural Education : and time does not 
now admit of more than brief reference to this important subject. 1 
am compelled, therefore, to confine myself to a few generalities. 

1 believe that the type of Agricultural Education hitherto adopted 
by the Australian States has adequately met the general requirements 
of our special position. In the first place we have recognised that 
circumstances were such that only the merest fraction of the future 
tillers of the soil could hope to acquire adequate technical training 
away from home. Secondly, we have thought it imperative that the 
few able to attend our Agricultural Colleges should as a matter of 
every day routine take part in ordinary farm work to the extent of 
50 per cent, of their time. It follows that all students have necessarily 
been boarders, and that numbers in attendance have been strictly limi- 
ted by the capacity of the (.^ollege Parm adequately to provide work. 
It seems probable that in the course of time we shall be compelled to 
review this practice, particularly if applicants in excess of those that 
(*an be accomnuKlated become clamorous for admission. We can, per- 
haps, legitimately assume that farmers’ sons who follow in the wake of 
(’ollege teams are generally wasting their lime, and might be occupied 
more profitably. As a matter of principle they might be definitely ex- 
cused from farm work of any kind : they might even be enrolled as 
day boarders: both of which would admit of larger attendances at the 
('olleges without much additional cost. 

The men our Colleges have hitherto turned out have for the most 
part given good account of themselves on the land, and in many instan- 
ces in purely professional positions. It is a moot point whether higher 
University training would help them much in their normal pursuits 
as farmers, fruit-growers, dairymen, &c., and it is probable that in the 
main it will be availed of by those only who have in view professional 
appointments. 

I have said nothing of the early training which precedes admission 
to the Agricultural College, and which in nine cases out of ten repre- 
sents the only schooling of the ordinary agriculturist. I have said noth- 
ing about this training because I cannot bring myself to^ admit that 
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we have any right to force specialisation upon children until the very 
last minute when the final decision must be made. Personally, apart 
from the question of equipment and teaching facilities 1 can see no 
reason why the early education of the country lad should differ essen- 
tially from that of his city cousin. 

Agriculture, on the other hand, has infinitely greater interest in 
adult education, extending beyond school walls and reaching out to 
the man who has already taken up the burdens of life. The Australian 
States have, I believe, recognised their duties to those who have gone 
out into the wilderness, and have in various ways endeavoured to give 
effect to them. State Departments of Expert Officers have been created, 
publications have been issued, lectures and demonstrations have been 
given, and settlers have been encouraged to join in local units for the 
discussion of technical and social matters, &c. No doubt much remains 
to be done in this direction, and will no doubt be done in the course of 
time/ Speaking, however, for my own State, South Australia, I believe 
that I can say with confidence that had it not been for these educa- 
tional efforts, our agricultural progress would have been infinitely 
slower than it has been ; and the same can probably be said of neigh- 
boring States. 

I feel that I must now bring to a close these somewhat rambling re- 
marks, with the consciousnesss that I have not done justice to two 
very important subjects. I can, however, comfort myself with the 
thought that I was not asked to deal with these subjects exhaustively, 
but merely to present them in such a fashion as to lead to a general 
discussion. In the circumstances, imperfect treatment of the subject 
has its advantage in that it affords wider scope for criticism. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTS-REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1922-1923. 


[By W. J. Spafford, Superintendent of Experimental Work.] 


EXPERIMENTS AT BUTLER. 

[Conducted by Mr. C. P. Jericho.] 

In 1916, wheat-growing experiments were commenced in the hundred 
of Butler, having as their objects — (1) The discovery of the most 
profitable dressing of superphosphate to apply to wheat crops in this 
particular locality; and (2) a comparison of the returns secured from 
varieties of wheats on bare fallow. 


MAiNURiAL Plots at Butler, 1922. 

The manurial plots were commenced in 1916, and are permanently 
pegged, so that each year that the blocks are sown with wheat, each plot 
will receive exactly the same manuring. This treatment does away 
with any chance of the plots receiving any benefits from residual 
fertilisei’s to which they are not entitled. The more often the plots 
are cropped the better will they show the effects of the different 
dressings of manure. 

Below will be found the yields of grain received from the wheat 
grown in the manurial plots in 1922 : — 


Yields of Manurial Plots — Butler, 1922. 


Plot. Manure per Acre. Bush. lbs. 

1. No manure 7 52 

2. icwt. superphosphate . 12 52 

3. Icwt. superphosphate 15 19 

4. 2cwts. superphosphate 17 28 

5. 3cwts. superphosphate 18 8 


Gluyas wheat used in all plots at the rate of 601bs. seed to the acre. 


Yields of Manurial Plots — Butler, 1916-1922. 

Yield per Acre. 



Plot 1. 

Plot 2. 

Plot 3. 

Plot 4. 

Plot 5. 


Year. 

No 

icwt. 

Icwt. 

2cwts. 

3cwts. 

Rainfall. 


Manure. 

Super. 

Super. 

Super. 

Super. 

In. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

I.. 

B. 

1. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1916 

12 

12 

16 

17 

16 

32 

23 

32 

28 

31 

15.79 

1917 

13 

30 

20 

36 

23 

23 

27 

48 

29 

46 

20.78 

1918 

8 

8 

12 

54 

14 

24 

19 

53 

19 

56 

9.87 

1919 

10 

14 

12 

26 

15 

9 

16 

42 

17 

59 

10.93 

1920 

10 

42 

18 

4 

23 

13 

25 

29 

25 

8 

14.79 

1921 

13 

27 

14 

50 

16 

37 

19 

11 

18 

16 

19.08 

1922 

7 

52 

15 

52 

15 

19 

17 

2o 

18 

8 

11.54 

Means . . . . 

10 

52 

15 

26 

17 

48 

21 

26 

22 

32 

14.68 
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The average returns for the application of various quantities of 
superphosphate very clearly show the need in the hundred of Butler 
of what are usually considered comparatively heavy dressings of this 
form of fertiliser. Tlie following table, however, sets this out ihuch 
more clearly, and distinctly shows that the use of manure for wheat 
growing is purely a business proposition — so much increased return 
for a given outlay. In the calculations, superphosphate is taken at 
5s. per hundredweight, and wheat valued at 3s. 3d. per bushel : — 

Increased Yields and Net Increased Value of Wheat from the Use of 
Superphosphate — Butler, 1916-1922. 




Increased 

Net Value 


Yields, 

Yields over 

of Increase. 

Manuring per Acre. 

1916-1922. 

no Manure. 

per Acre. 


B L. 

B. L. 

£ 8. d. 

No manure 

. .. 10 52 

— 

— 

icwt. superphosphate .... 

. .. 15 26 

4 34 

0 12 4 

lewt, superphosphate . . . . 

17 48 

6 56 

0 17 6 

2cwt8. superphosphate . . . 

. .. 21 26 

10 34 

14 4 

3cwts. superphosphate . . . 

. .. 22 32 

11 40 

1 2 11 

Wheat Variety Tests at Butler. 



Besides the manurial plots mentioned above, Mr. Jericho is con- 
<lucting wheat variety tests, each variety being sown on land that was 
in bare fallow, at Ibush. per acre, with 2cwts. superphosphate. In 
the table arranged below will be found the yields from the wheat 
varieties grown at the hundred of Butler for 1918-1922 : — 


Yields of Wheat Varieties — Butler, 1918-1922, 


Variety. 

1918. 

1919. 

Yield per 

1920. 

Acre. 

1921. 

1922. 

Means, 

1918-1922. 


B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. h. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

Gluyas 

16 42 

14 22 

39 1 

20 2 

17 30 

17 31 

Caliph 

12 24 

16 31 

12 51 

18 50 

15 53 

15 18 

Late Gluyas . . . 

— 

— 

— 

25 30 

15 34 

— 

Ford 

— 

— 

— 

— 

15 42 

— 

Felix 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

3 



Sultan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 56 

— 

College Eclipse . . 

14 23 

16 36 

15 22 

19 24 

— 

— 

Queen Fan . . . . 

10 38 

16 40 

11 58 

22 21 

— 

— 

Canaan 

— 

— 

12 30 

19 19 

— 

— 

Bainfall . . 

9.87in. 

10.93in. 

14.79in. 

19.08in. 

11.54in. 

13.24in. 


EXPERIMENTS AT YEELANNA. 

[Conducted by Mr. 1. J. Williams.] 

In 1918 arrangements were made with Mr. I. J. Williams, of 
Yeelanna, to have experimental plots carried out on his farm, and it 
was decided that manurial plots and a rotation of crops experiment 
should be ^^nrlucted there. As some of the plots were to be sown on 
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fallow, the land had to be prepared that year, and the first crops were 
sown in 1919. The experiments arranged consist of: — (1) Manurial 
plots, testing different forms of phosphate fertilisers, and (2) roti^tion 
of crops. 

Ma/nurial Plots at Yeelanna, 

The manurial experiment consists of 10 l-acre plots, five of which 
are sown to wheat each year, and the remainder are bare fallowed. 
The plots are permanently pegged, and so worked that each time every 
individual plot is in crop, it receives the same manuring. The yields 
of grain received from these plots since their inception — 1919 to 1922 
— are set out below: — 


Yields of Manunal Plots — Yeelanrm, 1919-1922. 

Means, 


Plot. Manuring per Acre. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1919-1922. 



B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

1. 

Icwt. suprephosphate 

21 27 

14 0 

26 0 

5 35 

16 45 

2. 

Icwt. basic slag 

7 30 

11 23 

5 2 

Failure 

5 59 

3. 

Icwt. bonedust 

1 50 

9 59 

3 30 

Failure 

3 50 

4. 

Icwt. super, Sewts. lime . 

7 40 

13 4 

14 6 

4 22 

9 48 

5. 

No manure 

1 56 

7 20 

3 30 

Failure 

3 11 


The returns secured from these manurial 

plots certainly show some 


startling differences, and at present it appears that something other 
than the kinds of phosphates used on the various plots is having an 
infiuence on the results. What the reason of these marked variations 
is, it is impossible to say, because nothing connected with these 
experimental plots, likely to explain the differences, was noticeable. The 
crops have been more or less badly affected by ‘^take-alU' Ophioholus 
graminis) in each of the four seasons, and if the manurial treat- 
ment given to Plot 4 had not been included in this series of experiments, 
it would have appeared that superphosphate was controlling the 
ravages of this disease of wheat, better than the other forms of 
phosphates, but there is too great a discrepancy between the results 
secured from Plots 1 and 4 for this to be a full explanation. 

Rotation Plots — Yeelanna. 

The rotation of crops experiment at Yeelanna is a four-course series 
with 5-acre plots, in which two cereal crops are the only ones carted 
off the land, and is as follows : — Oats, rape, bare fallow, wheat. During 
its course this rotation has worked out as is shown below ; — 


Plot. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

1 Oats Rape Fallow Wheat 

2 Rape I'allow Wheat Oats 

3 Fallow Wheat Oats Rape 

4 Wheat Oats Rape Fallow 


Wheat — 2cwts. superphosphate per acre. 
Oats — Icwt. superphosphate per acre. 
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(U’ops in Rotation Plots, 1919-1922. 



Wheat with 2c w ta. 

Oats with Icwt. 

Year. 

Supcrphosplwitc. 

•Superphosphate 


B. \.. 

13. li. 

1919 .. 

. . . ... 20 1 

22 6 

1920 . . 

. . .... 10 44 

16 20 

1921 . . 

... 14 24 

18 2:1 

1922 . . . 

. . . . . . 22 r >2 

9 10 

Means 

. . .... 17 0 

16 2r) 


EXPERIMENTS AT SMOKY BAY. 

[Conducted by Mr. E. Lovelock]. 

At the request of the Smoky Bay Branch of the Agricultural Bureau 
a series of manurial experiments with wheat was arranged for that 
district, to be conducted in conjunction with the Department of 
Agriculture by Mr. E. Lovelock. The soils of this district consist 
mainly of calcareous sands, with the reputation of being so rich in 
phosphoric acid that phosphatic fertilisers are unnecessary for the 
production of maximum crops of the cereals. 

An investigation of a sample of soil taken at the time of starting 


these plots showed on analysis : — 

Total silica (SiOg) 8.84 per cent. 

Lime (CaO) 45.85 per cent. 

Potash (K^O) 0.019 per cent. 

Phosphoric acid (P 2 O 5 ) 0.085 per cent. 

Organic carbon (C) 1.54 per cent. 

Nitrogen (N) 0.094 per cent. 

Manganese (Mn^O^) 0.010 per cent. 

Chlorides (as sodium chloride) 0.016 per cent. 


Since the above soil sample was submitted for .analysis, a number of 
other samples were taken, and the most important mineral plant foods 
have been determined as follows: 

Soil Samples from Smoky Bay, 1922. 


Phosphoric 


Sample. Description. 

Depth. 

Nitrogen 

Acid 

Potash 

Lime 




(N) 

(PA) 

(K 3 O) 

(CaO) 



In. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1 . 

Top of rise where soil is only 

0-5 

0.007 

0,109 

Nil 

46.4 


about 5in. deep, and resting 
on limestone. Most crops 
grown here have been poor. 






2 . 

Pair average soil of the dis- 

0-6 

0.108 

0.109 

Trace 

43.7 

2b. 

trict : has not been • dressed 

6-12 

0.073 

0.092 

Trace 

44.9 


with superphosphate for at 
least 10 years. 






3. 

From bare patch which grows 

0-6 

0.078 

0.092 

Trace 

45.0 

3B. 

poor crops: has appearance 
of being old rabbit warren. 

6-12 

0.048 

0.107 

Trace 

45.8 

4. 

Fair average soil of district 

0-6 

0.113 

0.106 

Trace 

42.8 

5. 

From fertile hollow between 

0-6 

0.277 

0.146 

0.115 

40.3 

5b. 

sandhills : similar hollows 

6-12 

0.210 

0.180 

0.150 

40.4 


grow most crops really well. 
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These results show the average soil to be a calcareous sand, very 
deficient in potash, but, compared to average South Australian soils, 
comparatively rich in phosphoric acid and nitrogen, and so it was 
decided to arrange the trials with manurial dressings, as is set out 
below, conducting the experiments on the three-course rotation of (1) 
bare fallow, (2) wheat (manurial plots), (3) oats. 


Manurial Experiments — Smoky Bay, 1922. 


Plot. Manuring per Acre. Yield per Acre. 

. B. L. 

1. Icwt. superphosphate 19 19 

2. Icwt. superphosphate . . . 18 55 

3. Icwt. muriate of potash 14 35 

4. Icwt. super and Icwt. muriate of potash . . . 18 39 

5. No manure 15 4 

6. 2cwts. superphosphate 20 48 

7. 2cwts. super and Icwt. muriate of potash 20 33 


Oats at Smoky Bay, 1922. 

The oat crop is grown without fertiliser of any kind, so that there 
will be no residual effect of manure on the whea- plots when the land 
is next brought under the wheat crop; but the oat crop naturally 
receives benefits from any fertiliser which was not used by the 
preceding wheat crops, and as the yields secured from all the manurial 
plots were kept separate, they serve to show the residual effect of the 
manures for this year, and are as follows : — 


Oaten Hay Crop — Smoky Bay, 1922 . — Oats Sown without Manure. 


Plot. Fertiliser used per Acre on Preceding Area. Yield per Acre. 

Wheat Crop in 1921. Acres. r. c. L. 

1. No manure 1 1 0 71 

2. icwt. superphosphate 2 1 0 31 

3. Icwt. superphosphate 1 1 3 22 

3a. Icwt. super and icwt. muriate of potash .... 1 1 4 25 

4. 2cwts. superphosphate 2 1 5 51 

5. Sewts. superphosphate 2 1 6 109 


Means 9 1 3 81 


EXPERIMENTS AT COONALPYN. 

[Conducted by Mr. P. Tregenza.] 

In 1919 a series of rotation of crops experiments was laid down for 
the Coonalpyn Branch of the Agricultural Bureau on Mr. Tregenza ’s 
farm. These have as their main objects — (1) the control of ** take-all,^’ 
which at present plays havoc in the wheat crops of the district, and 
(2) increasing the livestock-carrying capacity of the land. For the 
purpose a five-course rotation was adopted, consisting of five plots each 
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five acres in extent, to be worked on the system ot* bare fallow-wheat- 
oats-pasture-pasture. The wheat and the oat crops are being dressed 
with Icwt. superphosphate per acre, and the grazing crop consists of 
a mixture of lOlbs. Wimmera rye grass, 21bs. Subterranean clover, and 
21bs. rape per acre, sown without manure after the oat stubble has 
been lightly cultivated. The plots have now carried three crops of 
each of the cereals — wheat and oats — and have given the returns set 
out in the following table: — 

Cereal Crops in BotatMn Plots — Coonalpi/n, 1920-1922. 

Vif*l(l per Acre. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 


B. 

ii. 

B. 

L. 

1920 

*4 

29 

16 

9 

1921 

.... 21 

.1 

23 

26 

1922 .... 

.... 12 

49 

10 

36 

Means 

. .. 13 

28 

16 

37 


* The wheat crop for 1920 is only a ealculateil yield; the crop was cut for 
hay, and produced lOcwts. 30lbs. per acre, and on the figures found to apply at 
Roseworthy Agricultural College that (1) the “total produce “ of wheat crops 
equals about 82 per cent, of the *^hay^^ weight, and (2) there are about 3ilbs. 
of “total produce’^ to every 11b. of grain, the aljove yield was estimated. 

Sown Pasture at Coonalpyn. 

Each season, after the oat crop has been harvested, the stubble is 
grazed, the land is cultivated just sufficiently well to enable small seeds 
to be covered, and a mixture consisting of lOlbs. Wimmera rye grass, 
21bs. Subterranean clover, and 21bs. rape is broadcasted to the ‘acre 
without manure, and harrowed. This grazing crop is pastured for 
two consecutive seasons, then the land is bare-fallowed in preparation 
for a wheat crop. The results secured from these pasture plots are 
to be seen in the next table : — 

Grazing of Sown Pasture — Coonalpyn, 1921-1922. 


Sheep per Acre per Year. 

*First Year tSceond Year Average Animal 
Year, Grazing. Grazing. Grazing. 

1921 1.33 0.79 1.06 

1922 1.67 1.82 1.74 


Means 1.50 1.30 1.40 


* From harvest of oat crop to March 3l8t of next year, 
t From April 1st to March 31st of next year. 

Fodder Crops at Coonalpyn. 

Besides the rotation of crops experiments dealt with above, Mr. 
Tregenza has also conducted a series of plots in which various fodder 
plants are compared one with the other. Each of these plots is about 
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one-eighth of an acre in area, and the fodders shown below were seeded 
early in 1920, and have only been grown for demonstration purposes. 

Tall Fescue (Pestuca elatior). — This grass did not germinate well, 
and the few plants present did not compete at all well with the ordinary 
weeds of the district. In April, 1923, the plot was reseeded with Rib 
grass (Plantago lanceolata). 

Cocksfoot (Dactylis glomerator). — A good germination was received 
from this grass, and in 1920 it grew to at least 2ft. 6in. in height, was 
very fair in 1921, and made good growth in 1922. 

Creepiyig Bent (Agrostis stolonifera). — Very few plants germinated, 
and, although they made fair growth, the plot was so irregular and 
patchy that it was reseeded to the same grass in April, 1923. 

WaUaby Grass (Danthonia semi-annularis) . — Pair to good growth 
was made by this grass in 1920, 1921, and the spring of 1922, but by 
the end of the season it had thinned out so considerably that the plot 
was resown to Birdsfoot Trefoil (Lotus corniculatus) in early April, 
1923. 

Perennial Canary Grass (Phalaris bulbosa). — ^Although a good 
germination was made by this grass, followed by very fair growth in 
the first year, it quickly became too thin a crop to be worth carrying 
on, so the plot was reseeded in early April, 1923, with King Island 
MeUlot (Melilotus indica). 

Yorkshire Fog (IIolcus lanatus). — The seed germinated well, and 
the plants have made really good growth in each of the three seasons 
since seeding. 

Paspalum Dilatatum. — This was established by planting rooted 
sections about 3ft. apart each way in the spring of 1920, and a good 
stand resulted, and the plants have made strong growth each season. 

Prairie Grass (Bromus unioloides). — This grass did not last long, 
and by 1922 was so thin that it was replaced by Sheep^s Burnet 
(Poterium sanguisorba) in April, 1923. 

Perennial Rye Grass (Lolium perenne). — The rye grass has made 
good growth, right from germination onwards, to the exclusion of 
all weeds, and is still good. 

Sweet Clover (Melilotus alba). — The gemination of the seed was a 
little irregular, but the plants made very fair growth in both 1920 and 
1921, and in 1922 made remarkably good growth. The plot was 
reseeded with this sweet clover in April, 1923. 

Perennial Red Clover (Trifolium pratense perenne). — The germi- 
nation of seed was not good enough to give a thick stand of plants, but 
those present have made fairly good growth each season. The plot 
was reseeded to this same clover in April, 1923. 
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Yellow Trefoil (Medieago liipulina). — Although this Medick made 
good growth for the fir’St two seasons, it did not establish itself too well 
for the next year, and, being really thin, it was reseeded in April, 1923. 

Alsike Clover (Trifolium hybridum). — The seed germinated well, 
and, although the plants made very fair growth, the weeds were getting 
the upper hand by the end of 1922, and so the plot was reseeded with 
the same clover in early April, 1923. 

Lucerne (Medicago sativa).— The crop has made fair growth each 
year, but most plants have been rather short and spindly, with just an 
occasional vigorous plant. 


EXPERIMENTS AT YURGO. 

[Conducted by Mr. H. Sanders.] 

The Nunkeri and Yurgo Branch of the Agricultural Bureau 
approached the Dei)artraent of Agriculture in 1920 with a request 
that experituental i)lots be conducted in that district, on the farm of 
Mr. II. Sanders, of Yurgo. After an inspection of the district, and 
a conference with members of the Agricultural Bureau Branch, it was 
finally decided to conduct — (a) rotation-of-crops experiment, having 
as its main object the carrying of sheep, (6) wheat manorial plots, (e) 
small fodder plots for demonstration purposes. 

The soils of the Yurgo district consist mainly of two types, the 
ridges being composed of sandy soils of light texture and light color, 
with the hollows containing good red-colored loam, and the rotation- 
of-crops experimental block was selected to contain about one-fifth of 
the sandy high land and about four-fifths of red loam. Samples taken 
from these two types of soil were analysed by the Department of 
Chemistry, with the following results : — 


Soil Samples from Yurgo, 



Red Soil of Hollows. 

Sandy Soil of Hills. 


0-6in. 

6-12jn. 

0-6in. 

6-12in. 


% 

% 

% 

% 

Phosphoric acid (PA) 

0.030 

0.014 

0 0.32 

0.004 

Potash (K,0) . . . . 

. . 0.318 

0.666 

0.002 

0.013 

Nitrogen (N) . 

. . 0.0.'14 

0.040 

0.017 

0.020 

Organic carbon . . 

. . 0.84 

0.56 

0 48 

0.40 

Lime (CaO) .... 

. . 0.196 

4.020 

0.154 

0.050 

Chlorides 

. . . 0.005 

0.047 

0.001 

0.006 

Manganese (Mn 304 ) . . . 

. . . 0.004 

0.013 

0.004 

0.002 

Total silica 

.. 84.1 

57.0 

97.0 

96.0 

Soil reaction 

. . . Alkaline 

Alkaline 

Very faintly 
alkaline 

Neutral 
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Yurgo RoTAmoN'OF-CROP Experiment. 

As the farmers, of which the Niinkeri and Yurgo Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau is composed, desired a rotation of crops which 
would reduce the amount of cropping and increase the livestock 
carrying capacity of the land, a five-course rotation on six-acre plots 
was arranged as follows; — 


Year. 

Block A. 

Block B. 

Block C. 

Block D. 

Block F. 

1922 . 

. . Wheat (plots) 

Fallow 

Wheat 

Lucerne 

Lucerne 

1923 . 

Lucerue 

Wheat (plots! 

Fallow 

Lucerne 

Lucerne 

1924 .. 

. , Lucerne 

Lucerne 

Wheat (plots) 

Fallow 

Lucerne 

1925 .. 

. . Lucerne 

Lucerne 

Lucerne 

Wheat (plots) 

Fallow 

1926 .. 

. . Fallow 

Lucerne 

Lucerue 

Lucerne 

Wheat (plots) 

1927 . 

. . Wheat (plots) 

Fallow 

Lucerne 

Lucerne 

Lucerne 


Wheat — 601bs. seed per acre; manurial plots. 
Lucerae — 61bs. seed per acre; no manure. 


Yurgo Manorial Plots with Wheat. 

As manurial experiments were also wanted by local farmers, it was 
decided that the plot carrying wheat would, each season, be divided 
up into six smaller plots, and receive different manurial dressings. The 
plots arranged, and the yields secured from each for this, the firet 
year, are set out below ; — 

Manurial Plots with Wheat — Yurgo, 1922. 


Plot. Manuring per Acre. Yield per Acre. 

B. h. 

1. No manure 9 9 

2. Icwt. superphosphate ... 26 24 

а. icwt. super and 5cwts. lime ... 20 10 

4. Icwt. super and Sewts. lime 25 19 

5. 2cwt8. super and 5cwts. lime ... . 24 7 

б. 3cwts. super and Sewts. lime .... 24 20 


Gr.vzing op Rotation Plots — Yurgo, 1922. 

This beiug the first year of these rotation-of-crops experiments at 
Yurgo, both Block D and Block B were seeded to lucerne at the rate of 
61bs. of seed per acre, and they were grazed together as one block, the 
livestock carried being equivalent to 1.26 sheep per acre per year for 
each block, for the “First Year Grazing,” which is taken to March 
31st, 1923. 

Fodder Crops at Yurgo. 

Small blocks of very sandy land, between quarter acre and half 
acre in extent, have been seeded with various fodder plants, as demon- 
stration plots, and the crops tried behaved somewhat as follows in 
1922:— 

Lucerne (2lbs. seed per acre ). — ^Very thin and uneven, and the plot 
has not supplied much grazing. 
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Lucerne {4:lbs, seed per acre ), — Fairly good stand, but the plants 
are not vigorous. 

Lucerne {6lbs. seed per acre). — Good, thick stand, but, like the 
previous plots, the lucerne plants have not made vigorous growth on 
this sand. 

Subterranean Clover (Trifolium subterraneum). — This clover has 
made healthy, strong growth of a rich green color, and is very pro- 
mising as a fodder crop for these particular conditions. 

King Island Melilot (Melilotus indica ) .—Although the germination 
of the seed was good, the plants did not make strong growth. 

Buffalo Grass (Stenotaphrum amerieanum). — Did not produce a 
good stand owing to dryness of rooted sections. 

Rhodes Grass (Chloris gayana). — Hardly a plant resulted from the 
rooted sections transplanted. 

Wimmera Rye Grass (Lolium subulatum). — This grass germinated 
well, and produced a strong, heavy mass of growth, to the exclusion of 
all weeds. 

Wallaby Grass (Danthonia semi-annularis). — This grass did not 
make very strong growth, but withstood the summer weather. * 

Besides the above fodder-crop plots, small lots of Woolly Top 
{Pennisetum vUlosum) Kikuyu grass {Pennisetum longistylum) , and 
many-flowered millet grass {Oryzopsis miliaceum) were tried, all of 
which took root, and have made some growth. 

EXPERIMENTS AT WINDSOR. 

[Conducted by Mr. S. D. White.] 

At the request of the Windsor Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, 
experimental plots testing wheat varieties on fallowed land were 
inaugurated on the farm of Mr, S. D. White, of Windsor. All varieties 
were drilled in with 2cwts, superphosphate per acre in the same field, 
and gave the following returns per acre: — 

Wheat Variety Yields — Windsor, 1922. 


Variety. Area. Yield per Acre. 

Acres. B. L. 

Felix 3.03 27 32 

Ford 3.03 25 57 

Sultan 3.03 20 47 

King's Red 3.03 19 57 

Gluyas 3.03 19 32 

Florence 3.03 17 27 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 1923. 


[By (-. H. Beaumont, Instructor and ]ns])oc*tor.J 

Ploughing should be completed as early as possible nnd the trees 
should be cleaned around, especial care being taken not to allow the 
soil to become heaped up close to the butts. 

Do not allow any cuttings to remain about the orchard. 

If you intend to use fertilisers, do it now. Drill in 2cwts. to 3cwts. 
of bonedust or complete orchard manure. 

Plant citrus trees; the method is the same as that described for 
other trees. Be sure that the trees are free from disease and weeds. 

Spraying begins in earnest this month, and all trees liable to fungus 
pests must be carefully sprayed with Bordeaux or l^urgundy mixture. 

Use red oil emulsion for lessening red spider. This mixture will also 
assist in checking woolly aphis. Peach aphis is b^st treated with Black 
Leaf 40 or a decoction of tobacco with a little resin wash in it. 

Watch the strawberry plants for mildew. If the disease is found, 
treat it with lime sulphur solution or with flowers of sulphur. Spray 
with arsenate of lead for cut worms. 

When planting tomatoes, use only strong, well grown plants. 

Fruit trees and vines should be grafted. 

Go carefully through the fruit in cool store, only the best and 
firmest should be retained. 


THE AGBIGULTURAL VALUE OF FERTILISERS. 

A number of questions, bearing on the value of different forms of 
fertilisers, submitted by a farmer at Myponga, were replied to 
recently by the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. 
Spafford) in the following terms; — 

1. Is the acid-soluhle phosphate in rock phosphate of the same value 
as the acidrsoluhle phosphate in honedust? 

Although the acid-soluble phosphate in both rock phosphate and 
bonedust is the same chemical substance (tri-calcic phosphate) it has 
slightly different agricultural value in these two forms. At the 
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present price of £3 10s. a ton for rock phosphate containing 57 per 
cent, tri-calcic phosphate, the unit value (each per cent, per ton) is 
just under Is. 3d. — arrived at by dividing £3 10s. by the 57 per cent. — 
and when tri-calcic phosphate in rock phosphate is worth Is. 3d. per 
unit, the same substance in boneduot or any other organic manure is 
worth from an agricultural point of view about Is. 9d. per unit. In 
other words, lOlbs. of the acid-soluble phosphate in bonedust is about 
equal to 141bs. in raw rock phosphate. In very ‘‘sour'' soils this 
ratio is reduced and the two forms become nearer of one value. 

2. By the addition of a nitrogenous manure to rock phosphate could 
/ make a fertiliser of equal value to bonedust containing, 40 per cent, 
acid-soluble phosphate and 3.25 per cent, nitrogen? 

If 40ibs. of tri-calcic phosphate in bonedust equals 561bs. in rock 
phosphate, a mixture of 981bs. of raw rock phosphate containing 57 
per cent, acid-soluble phosphate and 16.251bs. of sulphate of ammonia 
containing 20 per cent, nitrogen would be approximately of equal 
agricultural value to lOOlbs. of bonedust containing 40 per cent, tri- 
calcic phosphate and 3.25 per cent, nitrogen. To make a fertiliser of 
the above mixture equal both in agricultural value and weight, with 
the bonedust mentioned, you would need 83.751bs. raw rock sulphate 
containing almost 67 per cent, acid-soluble phosphate and 16.251b8. 
sulphate of ammonia containing 20 per cent, nitrogen. 

3. Does rock phosphate contain plant food in the same way as bone- 
dust, or is it only a soil sweetener? 

All of the phosphoric acid contained in the rock phosphate is plant 
food, and if applied to the soil will eventually be collected by plants 
in the same way as will that substance in the bonedust, and the only 
difference in the two forms rests on the fact that soil bacteria act more 
readily on the organic form than on the inorganic, so liberating the 
phosphoric acid sooner. It is because of this fact that acid-soluble 
phosphates in organic manures have a higher agricultural value than 
in rock phosphate. 

4. Are manures containing acid-soluble phosphate as well as water- 
soluble phosphate more suitable for this district with a 29in. average 
annual rainfall? 

5. Would it be advisable to try rock phosphate in this district? 

At the present prices of the various phosphatic fertilisers on our 
market you will get best money returns from annual crops by using 
superphosphate. If you wish to manure pasture lands, then you 
would think of using acid-soluble phosphate as well as the water- 
soluble form. 

6. When should acid-soluble phosphate be applied, in the autumn or 
in the spring? 

You would only use acid-soluble phosphate for perennial crops and 
pastures, and then best results would be secured by applying it in the 
autumn. 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORTS. 


VEITCH’S WELL EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

[By L. Smith, Manager.] 

This farm is situated in the hundred of Allen, 158 miles from Ade- 
laide, on the Loxton Railway. It consists of about 3,800 acres of land, 
the bulk of which is sandy, the remainder running to shallow light- 
loam soils overlying hard limestone rock — conditions similar to 
thousands of acres of surrounding country. 

The Season 1922. 

The returns from the cereal crops, as set out below, shou that I he 
season was an average one. The total rainfall was 10.28in., of this 
8.69in. could be regarded as rain useful to the growing crop The 
bulk of the seed was put in dry during April and Ma”, and germinated 
well after the first rains. All cereals were promising more thaji 
average returns up till the end of September, but a dry October con- 
siderably reduced the yields. The distribution of the rainfall for the 
year, together with that for each year since 1917, is set out in the 
table below: — 

Rainfall Distribution — V pitch's Well, 1909-1922. 



1P09- 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 


1921 

1922 

1909- 


1916. 







1922. 


III. 

In. 

In. 

ill. 

In 

In. 

In. 

In. 

January . 

0.34 

0,45 

0.07 

0.20 

0.10 

1.61 

0.48 

0.40 

February 

0.89 

2.60 

o.2:t 

5 49 

— 

0.97 

0.09 

I.IS 

March ‘ 

1,44 

0.78 

0.49 

0.36 

0.33 

1.24 

— 

1.05 

April ... 

0.28 

0.24 

1.00 

0.26 

0.33 

0.06 

0.89 

0.36 

May 

1.34 

1.15 

1.31 

1.88 

1.45 

2.19 

3.06 

1 .55 

June . 

1.71 

1.01 

1.08 

0.37 

1.29 

0.78 

1.21 

1..39 

July . 

1.16 

1.14 

1.39 

0.29 

0.79 

O.Pl 

0.91 

1.05 

August . . 

1.38 

1.91 

2.36 

0.53 

2.19 

1.28 

0.70 

1.43 

September 

1.94 

2.01 

0.22 

0.76 

3.10 

1.54 

1.10 

1.73 

October . . ... 

0,79 

2.38 

0.98 

0.45 

3.66 

0.45 

0.73 

1.07 

November . . 

1.07 

1.72 

0.07 

0.62 

0.95 

1.03 

0.09 

0.93 

December 

0.73 

1.21 


2.03 

1.31 

0.30 

1.02 

0.84 

Total 

13.07 

16.60 

9.20 

13.24 

15.50 

12.36 

10.28 

12.98 

“Useful*^ rain (April- 









November) 

9.67 

11.56 

8.41 

5.16 

13.76 

8.24 

8.69 

9.51 
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The distribution of the ‘‘useful” rainfall is set out in the next 
table. The amount gjauged is shown to b(‘ a little below the avenige. 
although fair seeding and winter rains fell. 




Means, 


1922. 

1909-1922. 


In. 

In. 

unns (Apnl-May) 

:i 9.') 

1.91 

WintCT nuns (Juno- July) 

2 12 

2.14 

Sprinjr mins ( Au^iist-Ov'tobiM ) 

2.*;: 

4 2;i 

Karly siininuM* nuns (November) 

0.09 

O.OJ 

'fotal “ITseful” i.Minfall 

S.09 

9.51 


Croi»s. 

In the fields, (iereals were the only ero])s growji. In small blocks 
near the homestead, lucerne and Wimmera rye grass gave good feed. 

Hay Cropa , — A block containing 20.46 acres of Uaroota Wonder 
wheat in Field No. 11, and also 8.98 acres of Algerian oats in Field 
No. 11, were the only areas sown soh*ly for hay. From these, and 
13.5 acres of headlands — a total hay area of 42.94 acres — 60 tons of 
hay were cut, an average yield of 1 ton 7ewts. 1061bs. per acre. 

Th(» following table sets out hay crops harvested at Veitch since 
1910:— 

Hay Retiirns~Veifch\s W(IL 1910-1922. 


VtMl 

Rainfall 

Rainfall. 

Aiea. 

Total Yield. 


Yield 


Total ' 

‘Usefur» 





per Aero. 


In. 

Tn. 

Acies 

T 

(’. 


T. 

e 

li. 

1910 

16.91 

10.15 

82 00 

82 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1911 

IJ.iUi 

7,28 

121.50 

74 

IS 

0 

0 

12 

.57 

1912 

12.16 

10.87 

218.00 

109 

(1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

I9l;i 

14.9j 

8,27 

140.00 

70 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1914 

6.24 

3.66 

100.00 


Total failure. 



191.5 

9.8.5 

8.79 

158.00 

180 

0 

0 

1 

2 

88 

1910 

16.69 

15.29 

127.08 

243 

0 

0 

1 

18 

27 

1917 

16.60 

11.56 

69.01 

no 

0 

0 

1 

11 

98 

1918 

9.20 

8.41 

78.89 

93 

16 

0 

1 

.5 

87 

1919 . . . 

1.5.24 

.5.16 

109.88 

45 

0 

0 

0 

8 

21 

1920 

. . 1.5.,50 

13.76 

122.21 

220 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1921 

12.36 

8.24 

65.59 

90 

0 

0 

1 

7 

49 

1922 

10.28 

8.69 

42.94 

60 

0 

0 

1 

7 

106 

Mean's . 

12.87 

9,24 




— 


1 

0 

74 


The season’s yield is above the average, and its inclusion in the 
mean for the farm brings that figure uj) to 1 ton Ocwt. 741bs. per 
a(*re for the 13-year period 1910-1922 

Oat Crops . — All told, 84.89 acres of oats were harvested for gram. 
These were sown in Fields No. 11 and No. 5, being drilled in on fallow 
between April 3rd and 15th at the rate of 401bs. of seed to the acre, 
with Icwt. of superphosphate. Field No. 11 was fallowed August 8th 
to 30th, cultivated September 12th to 30th, cultivated March 17th to 
21st; and finally harrowed after seeding. Field No. 5 was fallowed 
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July 11th to August 6th, cultivated September 12th to October 5th, 
cultivated March 21st to 27th; and finally harrowed after seeding. 
The results secured are set out below: — 



Oat Variety Yields — Veitcli^s 

Well, 1922. 






Yield per 

Variety. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Acre. 



Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Smyrna 


3.09 

87 6 

28 8 

Ruu Kura 


3.09 

68 28 

22 9 

KelsalPa 


. . 3.07 

58 21 

19 2 

Kherson . 


3.32 

61 21 

18 21 

Lachlan . 


. . 1.09 

19 19 

17 35 

Karly Burt . . 

. .. . 3.09 

40 15 

13 3 

Scotch Grey 

. . 31.33 

377 0 

12 1 

Algerian 


36.81 

163 30 

4 18 

Farm 

average 

84 89 

876 20 

10 13 

Of the oat varieties tried 

on this farm Algerian has been considered 

the most reliable yielder for hay and grain. 

Early Burt has only been 

tried for one 

year, and was unfortunate in striking a very heavy storm 

when within 

a day of being ripe. It is a most promising variety for 

both hay and grain. Smyrna is also a variety that may 

do well for 

gram. 





The inclusion of this season’s return in the mean oat yield of the 
farm reduces it from ISbush. 331bs. for six years to 17bush. 251bs. for 

seven years, 1916-1922. 




The yields for the past 

seven years are set out in the following 

table : — 

Oat Returns 

—Vetch’s Well, 

1916-1922. 



Total “Useful” 


Yield 

Year. 

Rainfall. Rainfall. Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 


In. 

In. Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1916 . .. 

. . 16.69 

15.29 12.39 

478 37 

38 26 

1917 . .. 

. . 16.60 

11.56 50.19 

1,396 .35 

27 33 

1918 . .. 

9.20 

8.41 40.43 

253 24 

6 11 

1919 

. . 13.24 

5.16 39.17 

379 12 

9 27 

1920 . .. 

. 15.50 

13.76 157.08 

2,110 37 

13 18 

, 1921 . . 

. . 12.36 

8.24 36.30 

623 30 

17 T 

1922 . .. 

10.28 

8.69 84.89 

876 20 

10 13 

Means 

. . 13.41 

10.16 _ 

— 

17 25 


Barley Crops.— The barley crops harvested for grain were grown 
part on new ground and part on fallow. The fallowed area was 54.69 
acres and new ground 17.55 acres. The new ground was skim ploughed 
and drUled May 9th to 13th with quantative seed plots, and had a 
dressing of Icwt. of superphosphate. 
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■ 



Shell Lubricating Oils 

■r 


For the Farm. 



SHELL 

■ 


Special Harvester Oil, 

1 

Reaper & Binder OU, 
Separator Oils, 


Plough Oils, 

m 

Farm Oil. 

m 

ll 

At All Leading Stores. 

E 

1 

The British Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., 
All States and N.Z. 

If 
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The fallowed area under barley was 28.14 acres of Experiiriental 
Block C, and an area of 26.55 acres in Field No. 3d. This field, 3 d, 
was fallowed very late, October 6th to 12th, seeded at the end of Maiy 
with Ibush. of seed and Icwt. super., and harrowed after being drilled. 

The yield obtained, together with the farm average for the year, is 
detailed in the following table : — 


Barley Variety YieMs — Veitch^ft Well, 1922. 


Vari«t>. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Acie Yield. 


Acres. 

Bush, llxs 

Bush. lbs. 

Tunis 1 

26.05 

201 0 

<1 42 

Tunis 4 (seed plots) 

17.55 

147 0 

s m 

Turns i (exp plots) 

2S.U 

rm 

111 9 


72.2 i 

<U7 .is 

i;i 6 

The dry nature 

of the ripening 

period showed ill 

effects on the 

sample and yield. 

Well-worked fallow yielded lObush. 

91bs 


The next table gives details of the barley crops grown on Ibis farm 
since 1915 : — 


Barley Returns— Veifeh^s WrIL 1915-1922. 



Total 

‘ ‘ Useful ^ ’ 




Yieh 

1 

Yeui. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield, 

per A 

.ere 


In. 

In. 

Acies. 

Bush. lbs. 

Rush. lbs. 

1915 

9.8;i 

8.79 

22.72 

248 

9 

10 

46 

1916 

16.69 

15.29 

20.10 

517 

20 

25 

37 

1917 

16.60 

1 1.56 

4 1.03 

1,104 

10 

25 

4 

191S 

9.20 

8.41 

49.68 

305 

5 

6 

7 

1919 

ld.24 

5.16 

83.18 

185 

46 

*» 

12 

1920 

15.50 

13.76 

73.20 

2,232 

48 

30 

25 

1921 

12.;}6 

8.24 

69.81 

1,077 

28 * 

15 

21 

1922 

10.28 

8.69 

72.24 

947 

38 

13 

6 

Means 

. . 12.»<3 

9.99 




_ 

16 

7 


The mean yield of I6bush. 71bs. is not a high one for barley, but it is 
the best yielding cereal we have for bulk feed for pigs. 

Wheat Crops , — Other than in experimental plots, all wheat crops 
were grown in Fields Nos. 5, 10, 11, and 3d. The fallow land in Nos. 5 
and 11 was turned up in July and August, was cultivated in Septem- 
ber and March, and seeded early in May with 601bs. of seed and Icwt. 
of superphosphate per acre. Field No. 3d was fallowed early in 
October, and seeded at the end of May. Field No. 10 was new ground. 
It was skim ploughed before being drilled, and was seeded with 601bs. 
of seed and 701bs. of superphosphate per acre on May 7th to 13th. 
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The yields obtained from all varieties grown are detailed in the next 
table : — 

Wheal Variety Yields— Veitcirs Well 1922. 


Variotv 

Kudd Grown. 

• A 1 i*a 

Total Yield. 

Yichl 
per Aero 


No. 

Ai'ios 

Burth. ll)s. 

Bu.sh. lbs. 



1.11 

18 

11 

10 23 

Wjilkur's Wonilcr 

o 

2.73 

41 

20 

15 4 

{Sultan 

o 

2.7S 

40 

48 

14 41 

('anaan 

3 

2 22 

31 

4.5 

14 17 

CJuoon Fan 

11 

14.77 

208 

0 

14 3 

Triumph 

3 

\{) SS 

338 

10 

14 0 

Kajali 

3 

3.23 

42 

7 

12 .38 

Lal»^ (iluyas 


12..30 

548 

-10 

12 .37 

Sultan (solootion 4) 

3 

.1 

40 

.‘59 

12 37 

Kmpc‘i'11 

3 

1.07 

12 

13 

1 1 53 

Fortum* 

3 

.1 23 

.54 

20 

10 30 

(’umlMuliiml 

3 

29.3.5 

301 

20 

10 10 

hVMloialiou 

•"i 

7.42 

73 

41 

10 12 

Fehx 

3 

3.2.3 

33 

7 

10 11 

Hus-Jian 

1 1 

27 .19 

233 

0 

9 10 

Haroota Womlcr 

3 

10 .53 

3S.5 

23 

9 .30 

Mahal ajah 

3 

3 23 

29 

30 

9 5 

King's Rod 

11 

7 99 

0.5 

38 

8 0 

rnkriown fox Minnipa) 

3 

2 1.5 

19 

10 

7 50 

< 

.‘Id 

11.73 

.512 

20 

7 .39 

I}ai'K»\i Wondci ( Si*l 

1 ) 3 

3 

21 

19 

7 12 

MiXtUH* 

10 

10.77 

38 

38 

3 29 

Kail) (iluyas 

10 

72.28 

.;.;o 

.5() 

4 .34 

Yandilla King 

11 

20 1 1 

291 

12 

11 8 

Baroota Wondoi 

Kxp 

4 20 

74 

11 

17 25 

Haioota Wond(‘i 

Kx]> 

28.1 1 

301 

8 

12 50 

F’aim a\(*iag(‘ 

-- 

427 S 1 

4,219 

.‘51 

0 32 


The yields i*eeorded are slightly below the average The varieties 
sown on “new ground” (3onsiderably reduced the yield. The varieties 
showing to advantage are President, Walker’s Wonder, Sultan, 
(Janaan, Queen Fan, and Triumph. Including this year’s yield, the 
farm average now stands at lObush. 531bs. 


FRIESIAN BULL FOR SALE 

The Department of Agriculture has for Sale the Fnesian Bull 

CHEESEMAN DE EOL 6th. 

Bom .July 16th, 1917, and bred by the executors of the late David Mitcliell, Lilydale, 
Victoria. This bull is by Bolobeck de Kol, from Rosoy 20th. The bull is at present at 

Mount Gambler. 

PRICE, 30 GUINEAS. 

Further particulars can be had on application to 

The Dirbotor of AoBiotn/puRB. 
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The next table gives details of the wheat crops grown on the farm 


since 1909: — 

Wheat Returns — Veitch’s Well, 1909-1922. 


Year. 

Total ^'UsefuP' 
Rainfall. Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total 

Yield. 

Yield 
per Acre. 


In. 

III. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1909 

14.41 

13.04 

- 22.00 

396 0 

18 0 

1910 

16.91 

10.15 

197..50 

2,156 0 

10 55 

1911 

1.3.36 

7.28 

620.90 

5,080 30 

8 11 

1912 

.. 12.16 

10.87 

569.00 

5, .544 18 

9 45 

191.3 . 

. . 14.95 

8.27 

791.40 

4,742 28 

6 0 

1914 .. 

6.24 

3.66 

951.00 

325 30 

0 21 

1915 

9.8.3 

8.79 

602.11 

6,681 51 

11 6 

1916 

16.69 

15.29 

407.74 

7,102 20 

17 25 

1917 

16.60 

11.56 

469.91 

7,1.56 .50 

15 14 

1918 

9.20 

8.41 

287.89 

1,905 28 

6 37 

1919 

. . 13.24 

5.16 

263.62 

1,419 32 

5 23 

1920 

. 15.50 

1.3.76 

287.52 

6,384 55 

22 12 

1921 

12.36 

8.24 

553.61 

6,256 18 

11 18 

1922 

10.28 

8.69 

427.84 

4,219 .34 

9 52 

Means 

12.98 

9.51 

— 


10 53 

Although the 

average 

yield of lObush. 531bs. 

per acre is 

not very 


high, it is quite satisfactory for these particular conditions. With 


welhworked fallow land, clear of stumps, much better returns can be 
expected. 

The behaviour of the majority of varieties of wheats grown on thi.s 
farm since 1918 is shown in the table below : — 

Yields of Varieties of Wheat — Veitch^s Welly 1918-1922. 


Means, 


Variety. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1918-22. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

lu 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Bed Russian 

14 

45 

7 

36 

27 

8 

7 

14 

9 

10 

13 

11 

Yandilla King . . 

10 

35 

3 

38 

25 

10 

11 

37 

11 

8 

12 

22 

Queen Fan . . . . 

2 

54 

4 

36 

26 

18 

13 

14 

14 

5 

12 

13 

Baroota Wonder 

5 

30 

6 

7 

26 

13 

11 

23 

11 

6 

12 

4 

Fortune 

9 

18 

9 

6 

16 

56 

9 

49 

10 

36 

11 

9 

Gluyas Early . . 

9 

53 

6 

44 

19 

19 

14 

56 

4 

34 

11 

5 

Cumberland . 

8 

29 

5 

10 

18 

47 

10 

11 

10 

16 

10 

35 

Federation . 

4 

9 

4 

38 

23 

2 

10 

12 

10 

12 

10 

27 

Late Gluyas . . 

3 

40 

2 

13 

19 

43 

11 

43 

12 

57 

10 

3 

King »8 Early. .. 

5 

9 

4 

34 

17 

25 

7 

59 

8 

0 

8 

37 

Caliph 


— 

7 

50 

25 

28 

11 

53 

7 

39 


— 

Triumph . ... 




— 

14 

22 

13 

25 

14 

0 


- 

President 


— 


— 


_ 


— 

16 

23 


~ 

Walker ^8 Wonder 


— 




— 


— 

15 

4 



Sultan 


— 


— 


— 


— 

14 

41 


— 

Canaan 


— 


— 


— 


— 

14 

16 


— 

Rajah 




— 




— 

12 

58 



Emperor 


— 


— 


— - 


— 

11 

53 


-- 

Felix 


— 


— 


— 


— 

10 

11 


— 

Maharajah . . . . 


— 


— 


— 


— 

9 

5 


— 

Farm average . 

6 

37 

5 

23 

22 

12 

11 

18 

9 

52 

11 

4 


In. 


In. 


In. 


In. 


In. 


In. 

Total rainfall 


9.20 

13.24 

15.50 

12.36 

10.28 

12.12 

* * Useful * ’ rainfall 


8.41 


5.16 

13.76 


8.24 


8.69 


8.85 
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Experimental Plots. 

A series of permanent experimental plots, on which the various 
treatments to be given are to be continued for a number of years on 
the same blocks of land, has been mapped out. The series consists of 
rifenurial and cultivation tests of both wheat and barley. 

Manwrial Plots with Wheat. 

The permanent manurial plots with wheat — being worked on the 
following rotation ; — (1) Pasture, (2) bare fallow, (3) wheat — carried 
their third crops this season, with the following results; — 


Permanent Manwrial Plots with Wheat — Veitch\s Well, 1920-1922. 


Plot. 

Manuring per Acre. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922 

1920-22. 

1 

iewt. superphosphate . 

Bush, lbs 
28 43 

Bush 

15 

Ihs. 

47 

Bush. lbs. 
12 15 

Bush. ll)s. 
18 55 

2 

Icwt. superphosphate 

28 

19 

17 

53 

13 6 

19 

46 


2cwts. superphosphate 

32 

29 

19 

9 

12 49 

21 

29 

4 

8cwt8. superphosphate 

31 

37 

19 

18 

12 4 

21 

0 

5 

No manure 

24 

59 

14 

33 

13 1.3 

17 

35 

() 

Icwt. superphosphate, Icwt. 
sulphate of potash . . 

28 

18 

19 

47 

13 14 

20 

26 

7 

Icwt, superphosphate, ^cwt. 
nitrate of soda . .... 

26 

59 

17 

47 

12 50 

19 

12 

8 

Icwt. superphosphate, jewt. 
suljdiate of potash, i6wt. 
nitrate of soda 

29 

53 

18 

30 

12 11 

20 

11 

9 

No manure . 

21 

18 

15 

49 

13 26 

16 

51 


Cultivation Tests with Wheat. 

A series of experimental plots, worked on the following rotation : — 
(1) Pasture, (2) bare fallow, (3) wheat, and having as its object 
the testing of the different methods of cultivating bare fallow for the 
growing of wheat, was commenced in 1920. The re.sults secured from 
these plots are set out below: — 


Cultivation Plots with Wheat — Veitch^s Well, 1920-1922. 

Yield per Acre. 

Means, 

Treatment 1920. 1921. 1922. 1920-1922. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 
Early Fallow {Junc-July) . 

10 Ploughed 4in. deep and harrowed 

within a few days. (Cultivated 
whenever weeds or a crust 

rendered necessary) 27 5 17 28 12 57 19 10 

11 Ploughed 4in. deep and left 

rough throughout the winter. 

(Cultivated whenever weeds or 

a crust rendered necessary) . . 2.^ 19 17 8 13 31 19 39 

D 
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Cvbtvat/ion Plots with Wheat 
Plot. Treatment. 


kiuiHii Mto, kj^yj iJ continued. 

Yield per Acre. 

Means. 

1920. 1921 1922. 1920-1922 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 


Early Fallow (Jvfe- July), 

12 Ploughed 4iii. deep, rolled within 
ji few days, and cultivated or 
harrowed according to curcum- 
stancos. (Cultivated or har- 
rowed Avheiievor weeds or a 

erust rendered necessary) . 27 .‘id Id 45 12 44 18 1 


La i e Fallow ( Septem her). 


Id Ploughed 2in. deep, and cultivated 
whenever weeds oi a crust 
rendered necessaiy, but not 
rolled 

24 19 

14 17 

12 51 

17 9 

14 Ploughed 4in. deep, heavily rolled 
the same day as ploughed, and 
immediately harrowed. (Culti- 
vated whenever weeds or a erust 
rendered necessary) . . . 

26 dd 

Id 16 

12 28 

17 26 


Mammal Plots with S'lx-rowed Barley. 

On the idea that light-textured soils in low-rainfall conditions should 
be utilised to produce barley crops rather than wheat crops, as is the 
case in other low-rainfall countries, a series of rnanurial plots with 
six-rowed barley on the (1) Pasture, (2) bare fallow, (3) barley 
rotation has been arranged, and in these plots the same system of 
manuring as that adopted for the wheat rnanurial plots is being prac- 
tised. 


Mammal Plots with Six-rowed Barley — Veilch^s Well, 1920-1922. 


Plot. Manuring per Acre. 


Yiel<l jter Aere. 
1920. 1921 

1922. 

Means, 

1920-1922. 

28 

iewt. superjihosphate . 


Bush. lbs. 
34 22 

Bush. lbs. 

25 27 

Hush. lbs. 
20 48 

Bush. lbs. 
26 49 

27 

Icwt. superphosphate 


28 

15 

28 

49 

22 

22 

26 

29 

26 

2cwt8. superphosphate 


29 

47 

21 

dd 

20 

Id 

23 

48 

25 

3cwts. superphosphate 


25 

6 

2d 

42 

17 

21 

22 

6 

24 

No manure . . . . 


27 

36 

14 

40 

19 

10 

20 

29 

23 

Icwt. superphosphate, 
sulphate of potash . 

4cwt. 

26 

3 

21 

46 

20 

9 

22 


22 

Icwt. superphosphate, 
nitrate of soda . . 

icwt. 

32 

22 

19 

15 

20 

2.3 

24 

4 

21 

Icwt. superphosphate, 
sulphate of potash, 
nitrate of soda . 

icwt. 

icwt. 

25 

6 

19 

15 

20 

1 

21 

21 

20 

No manure 


24 

10 

15 

d9 

16 

39 

18 

46 


(Julhvation Tests with Six-rowed Barley, 

As in the case with the rnanurial plots, the cultivation tests on 
the (1) Pasture, (2) bare fallow, (3) wheat rotation, were dupli- 
cated as to treatment with six-rowed barley as the crop, instead of 
the wheat/ 
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Cultwation Plots with Six-rowed Barley — Veitch^s Welly 1920-1922. 

Yield per Acre. Means, 

Plot. Treatment. 1920. 1921. 1922. 19204922. 

Bush lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. ibs. 
Early Fallow (June-July), 

19 Ploughed 4in. deep and harrowed 
within a few days. (Cultivated 
whenever weeds or a crust 

rendered necessary) . 29 10 19 34 18 39 22 28 

18 Ploughed 4in. deep and left 
rough through the winter. 

(Cultivated whenever weeds or 

a crust rendered necessary) . 26 7 18 12 16 45 20 21 

17 Ploughed 4in. deep, rolled within 
a few days, and cultivated or 
harrowed according to circum- 
stances. (Cultivated whenever 
weeds or a crust rendered 
necessary) (late fallow, Sep- 
tember) ‘ 30 41 23 29 17 0 23 40 

16 Ploughed 2in. deep and cultivated 
whenever weeds or a crust 
rendered necessary, but not 

rolled 34 8 20 17 19 7 24 27 

15 Ploughed 4in. deep, heavily rolled 
the same day as ploughed, and 
immediately harrowed. (Culti- 
vated whenever weeds or a crust 

rendered necessary) 30 3 20 19 18 45 23 6 

Rate of Seeding Tests with Wheat. 

A block of land in a fallowed field has been selectod during each 
of the past eight years, and has been divided into plots, all of which 
have received a dressing of Icwt. superphosphate per acre, but each 
one had a different quantity of seed wheat sown on it. The same 
variety of wheat was used on all plots in each individual year, and 
other than the amount of seed used on the plots, their treatment was 
identical. The results obtained over this period, 1915 to 1922, are 
set out below: — 


Quantitative Seed Tests — Veitch^s Well, 1915-1922. 

{Tests on Wheat Sown with Icwt. Superphosphate per Acre.) 



301bs. 

451b8. 

eoibs. 

801bs. 

Total 

Usofur^ 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Kainfall. 

Rainfall. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

In. 

In. 

1915 .. . 

9 

47 

10 

9 

10 

45 

9 

57 

9.83 

8.79 

1916 .. . 

18 

9 

19 

1 

19 

5 

18 

39 

16.69 

15.29 

1917 .. . 

22 

53 

23 

42 

23 

56 

26 

31 

16.60 

11.56 

1918 .. . 

7 

20 

8 

39 

8 

53 

8 

41 

9.20 

8.41 

1919 .. 

7 

21 

7 

20 

7 

51 

8 

34 

13.24 

5.16 

1920 .. . 

24 

56 

25 

49 

25 

12 

27 

29 

15.50 

13.76 

1921 .. . 

. 17 

13 

19 

31 

19 

16 

18 

31 

12.36 

8.24 

1922. .. . 

. 17 

22 

17 

26 

17 

21 

17 

37 

10.28 

8.69 

Means . 

. 15 

38 

16 

27 

16 

32 

17 

0 

12.96 

9.99 
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Although the differences between the results in the mean yields are 
not very marked, they are sufficient to show that in this district: — 

(1) 301bs. of seed is not sufficient for the best results. 

(2) The yields increase as the amount of seed wheat used is increased 
to SOlbs. of seed per acre. 

(3) The greatest net increase of crop, over and above the crop 
produced from SOlbs. of seed wheat per acre, is secured by using SOlbs. 
of seed per acre, and this is also worth a considerable amount where 
a good stubble burn is re({uired. 

Rate of feeding Tests mth Harley. 

This season a block of ‘^new’’ land, about 18 acres in extent, was 
divided into six plots, the whole of which was at seeding dressed with 
Icwt. superphosphate per acre, but each plot received a different 
amount of seed barley (Tunis 1) to the acre. The yields obtained are 
set out below : — 

Quantitative Seed Tests — Veitch's Well, 1922. 

(Tests on Barley Soum with Icwt. Superphosphate per Acre.) 

201bs. SOlbs. 401bs. r)01bs. OOlbs. 701bs 

Year. Barley. Barley. Barley. Barley. Barley. Barl(*y. 

Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. Bu.sJi. Ihs. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 
1922 .. 4 5 5 6 28 S 2*1 S 18 (5 21 

Fertiliser Tests with Wheat. 

As it will be some years before the results to be secured from tlu* 
permanent manurial plots can be used as a basis of comparison, and as 
tests with various dressings of superphosphate on wheat crops have 
been conducted on fallow land, it will be instnictive to tabulate the 
yields obtained over the past seven years. These are as follows: — 


Quantitative Fertiliser Tests — Veitch^s Well, 1915-1922. 



No 

icwt. 

Icwt. 

2cwt8. 

3('wts. 

Year. 

Manure. 

Super. 

Super. 

Super. 

Su|>er. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

r.. 

1915 

. . 11 

52 

13 

15 

13 

43 

13 

40 

13 

19 

1916 

. . 13 

39 

17 

7 

18 

49 

18 

32 

21 


1917 . ... 

. 20 

47 

23 

48 

25 

30 

21 

17 

25 

15 

1918 

. 5 

17 

6 

20 

7 

28 

8 

22 

9 

9 

1919 

9 

15 

9 

28 

9 

43 

10 

37 

S 

58 

1920 

.. 23 

8 

28 

43 

28 

19 

32 

29 

31 

37 

1921 

. . 15 

11 

15 

47 

17 

53 

19 

9 

19 

18 

1922 

.. 13 

20 

12 

15 

13 

6 

12 

49 

12 

4 

Means . . . . 

. . 14 

4 

15 

50 

16 

49 

17 

7 

17 

39 
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CLEFT QRAFTINQ. 

‘'The best time to graft grape vines by the ordinary cleft method 
is when the stocks have shot out into foliage, say, when the shoots have 
reached 4in. to Gin. in length. If done before this, bursting of the 
buds takes place, the crude sap floods the sections and prevents the 
union of the tissues of stock and scion. It will be necessary to secure 
the scions at once, if not already procured. These should be buried 
in a cool, moist, shaded position to keep the sap inactive and the buds 
dormant until the stock vines in the open have leafed out as des- 
cribed.” 

After having tentiered this advice to a vinegrower on one of the River 
Murray Settlements, the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) 
recently described the procedure of cleft grafting as follows : — 

When the first leaves have emerged on the stock plants, saw the 
trunks off at about the ground line or an inch below that. Split the 
stock carefully with a large knife — an old sheep shearing blade 
makes a good grafting tool — and if the grain does not split smoothly 
and straight start the cleft by sawing about an inch or inch and a half 
down. When the cleft is made, clean the edges of the bark and sap- 
wood with a knife if they are frayed out. Then insert a wedge in 
the centre to hold open the cleft. If the stock is a couple of inches 
or more in diameter insert a scion on each side. Cut the scions wedge 
shaped and tapering on the inner edges, so as not to hold the split 
open towards the centre of the stock any more than necessary. Make 
the chisel or we(lg(* end on an internode and about 3in. long, allowing 
one bud to remain at the top of the wedge section facing outwards, 
and another on the top extremity of the scion — two buds in all on each 
scion. Fit the wedge shaped ends into the cleft on each side, seeing 
that the inner barks of scion and stock meet as much as possible, then 
(‘arefully withdraw the distending tool from the cleft of the stock, 
which should come together and clasp the scions firmly into position. 
A piece of binder twine is bound around the split stock aa a safeguard 
and finally the whole lot, scions included, is covered up by a mound of 
fine soil, say, to a depth of a couple of inches or more. It is a good 
plan before mounding up to insert a stake alongside the stock as a 
protection or indicator of its position. When growth begins it is 
often suckers from stocks which push through the mound first. When 
the first shoots show freely the mound should be explored promptly, 
but with reasonable care, and should the shoots prove to be suckers 
they must be suppressed and the mound replaced. The buds on the 
scion often lag, but start some weeks later ; whilst they hold life there 
is always hope of growth ensuing. If both scions grow, one may be 
removed at the next winter’s pruning, the best one being carried 
straight on to the trellis and formed as if it wore a young vine. The 
other may be allowed to grow through the first summer anyhow, and 
is retained for physiological reasons bound up in the well-being of the 
root system. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CONFERENCE OF SOUTHERN BRANCHES. 

The annual conference of Southern B ranches of the Agricultural 
Bureau was held at Strathalbyn on Tuesday, August 14th. The 
Department of Agriculture was represented by Caj)!. S. A. White, 
c.M.B.o.u. (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), 
the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford), the 
Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter), the Government 
Poultry Expert (Mr. D. P. Laurie), the Secretary of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnis), and the Field Officer (Mr. 
S. B. Opie). There was an excellent attendance of delegates from the 
Collowing Branches: — Strathalbyn, Port Elliot, Rapid Bay, Milang, 
Rockwood, Blackheath, Ashbourne, (hirreney (hcek, and IlHrtley. 
Th(‘ chairman of the local Branch of the Bureau (Mr. J. Saunders), 
in the course of a short address, extended a cordial welcome to the 
officers of the Department and visiting delegates, and called on Capt 
White to open the conference. The chairman s remarks were sup- 
ported by the Mayor of Strathalbyn (Mr. J. W. Elliott), (-apt. S. A. 
White, CM.Bo.r. (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture), first apologised for the absenci* of the Hon. the 
Minister of Agriculture (Hon. G, F. Jenkins, M.P ), and said how 
pleased he was to have the honor and the privilege of opening a con- 
ference of primary producers who were, without doubt, the backbone 
of the State. He hotied that the producers would have a profitable 
and enjoyable conference, and would leave the hall at the conclusion 
of the gathering feeling that they had learned something that would 
be of use to them in the pursuance of their daily occupations. He 
then declared the conference open. Mr. H. Ilamblyn, a delegate from 
the Rapid Bay Branch, read a paper, “Pat Lamb Raising, “ in the 
course of which he expressed the opinion that the southern areas of 
the State were eminently suited for the raising of fat lambs for the 
local and overseas markets. Many farmers were of the opinion that 
they could grow top-priced wool and fat lambs at one and the same 
time. That was a mistake. If fat lambs were the object in view, the 
wool should only be regarded as a secondary item. If prodiicei^ could 
put good, prime, six months’ old lambs weighing bOlbs. on the market 
they woiild find a ready sale for them. One of the main factors to 
ensure success was that the farmer should study local conditions and 
so arrange for the ‘‘drop” to take place that the life of the lamb 
would include the best five or six months of the year. The farmer 
should not worry about the fluctuations of the market, but devote more 
attention to the maturity of the Iamb. For the southern districts he 
favored a long woolled crossbred ewe, mated with a Shropshire ram. 
The lambs should be dropped in May and not later than June. Tail- 
ing should be performed with the searing iron when the lambs were 
from three to four months old. On a farm on which fodders were 
grown for fat lamb raising, the first feed for the ewe and lamb would 
in all probability be an early sown crop of barley, followed by oats. 
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then rape or lucerne, ...... . ^ ^ visio of fodder 

the farmer should not fail to realise the importance of a change of 
feed for the stock. If possible, the ewes and lambs should be given 
a change of pasture each day. Ampi^ piuviiaiuii bn mid also be made 
for a good supply of water. If the fodder crops yielded very heavy 
returns, particularly with rape or lucerne, the paddocks should be 
divided with hurdles in order to minimise waste that might be caused 
by the sheep grazing over the fields. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Messrs. J. Brown (Port Elliot), C. W. Ness ( Rapid 
Bay), the Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. 11. Suter), Mr. II. B. 
Welch (Port Elliot), the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. 
W. J. Spafford), Mr. W. H. Cuming, and Mr. J. Saunders (Strath- 
albyn) took part. This was followed by a paper, “Hedges around 
Homestead, Orchard, and Pleasure Grounds, “ by Mr. W. E. Har- 
greaves (Port Elliot Branch). After the luncheon adjournment Mr. 
E. Bottrill (Strathalbyn) moved and Mr. T. Collett (Stratlialhyn) 
seconded, “That the Advisory Board be lusked to approach the Rail- 
ways Commissioner with a request that a moveable partition be pro- 
vided in the trucks used for the carriage of pigs and calves together. ^ ’ 
The motion was supported by Capt. S. A. White, Mr. S. Collett (Rock- 
wood), the Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter), and Mr. 
W. E. Hargreaves (Port Elliot). A paper dealing with the subject, 
“Destruction of Rabbits, was contributed by Mr. R. Walsh (Rapid 
Bay). Mr. Walsh expressed the view that rabbits could be kept 
under reasonable control if proper methods were adopted, but for any 
measure to be successful it was necessary for the farmers to co-operate 
in their efforts. The poison cart should be used after a fall of rain. 
When the baits were being prepared, bran should be mixed with the 
pollard so that they would not become hard. After a paddock had 
been treated with the poison cart, ferrets and traps should be brought 
into use. Finally, all the holes should be filled in. Large warrens, 
the speaker thought, should be dug out during hot weather, and if 
that were done a few times the rabbits would soon leave them. All 
places likely to provide harbors for rabbits should be removed, the 
farmers keeping in mind the fact that only by persistent and co-oi)era- 
tive efforts would they keep the pest under control. The discussion 
which followed indicated that the majority of members were of the* 
opinion that one of the best means of dealing with the rabbits was 
to use the fumigator and other methods of killing the rabbits in the 
burrows. Mr. H. Warner, a delegate from the Milang Branch, then 
read a paper, “Crop Rotation,” which provoked a keen and interest- 
ing discussion. Mr. J. Brown (Port Elliot) gave a short address in 
which he dealt with the irrigating and drainage of land. The even- 
ing session was opened with a “Free Parliament,” in the course of 
which it was decided on the motion of Mr. C. W. Ness (Rapid Bay), 
seconded by Mr. G. G. Cant (Rapid Bay), “That Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau represented at this conference should approach 
their respective district councils with the object of bringing about the 
establuhment of a District Councils Vermin Board, and the appoint- 
ment of an ofiScer or officers to supervise the destruction of vermin in 
their districts.” Mr. W. H. Cuming (Strathalbyn) then moved 
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the provisions of the Stock Diseases Act. Mr. S. Collett (Rockwood) 
seconded. Mr. Q. W. Montgomery (Strathalbyn) then moved and 

.^Ir . d” , ,^^cC^ liei X ii ^ kj 111- ct till Mil. j * »v-k ^ k- Ln^ t. c.AK,-/ II 

Destruction Act be amended.'* The resolution was canned. On the 
motion of Mr. E. R. Heath (Rockv^ood), seconded by Mr. S. Collett 
(Rockwood), it was resolved “That this conference recommends the 
Government to conserve the waters of the Finniss and Angas Rivers 
for the purpose of irrigating the plains of Strathalbyn and the sur- 
rounding districts.*' Dr. Forniby seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. The Blackheath Branch submitted tlie following (luestions: 
— (1) At what time of the year is it best to lay poison for foxes? 
(2) Over how long a period should it exbnid? And (3) What is the 
best bait and how can it be laid to ensure the best results? Mr. W. II. 
Cuming (Strathalbyn) thought poisoning should be started in Feb- 
ruary and continued during March and April. He cited a case where 
80 foxe^ had been destroyed with baits i)repared of bread and butter. 
Poisoning, he thought, should be continued throughout the whole of 
the year. Mr. C. W. Ness (Rapid Bay) thought the baits should be 
set out before lambing and just after the first rains. Birds treateil 
with strychnine had given him the b(\st r(‘sults. Mr. II. M. Hassam 
(Milang) asked “What is the difference between agricultural lime 
and burnt lime, and what are the benefits to be derived from their 
use?" The Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spaf- 
ford) said the Fertilisers Act described agi'icultural lime as finely 
ground limestone, shells, or marble. Burnt lime was actually the 
burnt limestone. The main work that lime did in the soil was to cor- 
rect bad mechanical conditions, to correct excessive acidity, liberate 
plant food, and encourage bacteria. The addition of lime to clayey 
and sticky soils was the only way quickly to overcome that condition. 
Liming the soil was an expensive und(*rtaking, and the speaker was 
doubtful wliether it was worth while to apply it where farmers only 
intended growing such as cereal crops. Tn reply to further questions 
Mr. Spafford said an application of lime to the soil would not assist 
ill the killing of the plant kiiovui as “pig face." Regarding the 
action of lime on sorrell he said that, whilst lime did not actually kill 
the sorrell, it had the effect of encouraging the growth of the desir- 
able plants and crops to such an extent that they checked the develop- 
ment of the sorrell. On the motion of Mr. W. II. Cuming (Strath- 
albyn), seconded by Mr. F. W. Allison (Strathalbyn), it was decided 
that the 1924 conference should be held at Port Elliot. The Mayor 
(Mr. J. Elliott), on behalf of the town of Strathalbyn, thanked the 
officials for the useful budget of information they had conveyed to 
the producers of the district during the various sessions of the ecn- 
fercnce. Mr. S. Collett (Rockwood) seconded a vote of thanks, which 
was carried with acclamation. The Secretary of tlie Advisory Board 
(Mr. H. J. Pinnis), on behalf of the Departmental Officers, responded, 
and was supported by the Field Officer (Mr. S. B. Opie). Mr. H. 
Welch (Port Elliott) proposed, and Mr. W. E. Hargreaves seconded, a 
vote of thanks tc the Chairman (Mr. Saunders) and the Hon. Secre- 
tary (Mr. P. W. Allison) of the local Branch for the excellent way in 
which they had conducted the conference. 

E 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU CONFERENCE AT LAMEROO. 


At Lameroo, on Tuesday, August 28tli, delegates i*epi*eseiding llu* 
Claypan Bore, Barilla Well, Geranium, Claiifield, Barilla, Binnaroo, 
and Lameroo Branches of the Agricultural Bureau met in (Conference. 
The chairman of the local Branch (Hr. B. *1. James) presided over 
the gathering, and had with him on the platfoi’in, the IHrector of Agri- 
culture (Bro. A. J. Berkins), the Horticultural liistructoi- (Mr. Geo. 
(^Liinn), Field Officer (Mr. S. H. Opie), and the Secretary, Advisory 
lioard of Agriculture (]\lr. II. J. Finnis), representing the Department 
of Agriculture. In the absence of the Minister of Agriculture (Hon 
G. F. Jenkins, M.B.), the Director of Agriculture (Brofessor Arthur 
J. Berkins) deliverecl the opening address. After having congratulated 
the district on the satisfactory character of the season from their 
point of view, he referred to the somewhat ])rol)lematical rpiestion of 
the price of wheat for the imme<liate future, an aspect of agricultural 
affairs which was worrying most farmers, 'fhey could not expect the 
the highly remunerative prices which had prevailed of recent yea»*s, 
to continue indefinitely, he said, but Avheat sometimes showed a 
tendency to fall below the average cost of production. Th(‘ prospect 
at the present time was dis(|uieting, and there ^as nothing to which 
they could turn with greater i)rosi)ect of improving the position than 
a careful examination of the expenditun* involved in production, with 
a view to reducing it to a minimum. This involved keeping careful 
notes of all expenditure and receipts and analysing these data at the 
end of the year. This was actually being done at tlu' present time at 
the Government Demonstration Farm at Turretfield, and he was 
hopeful of being able to undertake a similar examination of accounts 
of several privately owned farms in different portions of the Stat(\ 
with a view of working out and analysing the results. As a means of 
increasing the revenue of their holdings, they would probably find when 
their farms were securely fenced, properly subdivided, and generally 
improyed, that they would be able to tu!*n to keeping sheep. He had 
much pleasure in declaring the Conference open, and exjiressed the 
hope that their deliberations would help in the general working of 
their farms. 

Bapkbs. 

The napers read at the Conference included ^^Farni Management 
and Efficiency.” by Mr. B H. Jones (Binnaroo BranclD : ^HTtility 
Poultry,” by Mr. W. Krierwaldt (Lameroo B^anclD : ''The Manu- 
facture of Woollen Goods in Australia,” by Mr. H L. MeKenzie 
f Binnaroo BranclD : and "A Method of Account and Record Keening 
for Farmers,” by Mr. A. L. Orwell (Claiifield Branch). Each of these 
papers was in turn supplemented by criticism. 

Resolutions. 

At the instance of Mr. R. L. McKenzie (Binnaroo Branchl. seconded 
by Mr. H. C. Pewings (Binnaroo Branch!, it was resolycrl "That the 
Advisory Board be asked to request the Government to offer a bonus 
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for the eradication of take-all/^ and on tlie motion of Mr. L. Orwell 
(Lameroo Branch), seconded by Mr. W. Krierwaldt (Lameroo Branch), 
it was resolved ^‘That this Conference desires the formation ot* a 
(/ircnlating Library of Agricultural Literature for the Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau.'^ It was further resolved that the 1924 Con- 
ference should be held at Pinnaroo, the local arrangements being 
undertaken by the Parillii Well Branch. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, August 8th, there being i)resent Captain S. A. 
White (Vice-Chairman), Colonel J. Rowell, Messrs. C. J. Tuckwell, 
h\ Coleman. A. M. Dawkins, H. Wicks, and the Secretary (Mr. II. J. 
Finnis). Apologies were received from Pi'ofessor Artliur J. Perkins, 
and Messrs. W. d. ('olebatch, T. H. Williams, and W. J. Sandford. 

WooUif Aphis Parasite , — The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. (J. 
Quinn), in reporiing on a resolution received from the Cherry Gardens 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau suggesting that the woolly aphis 
parasite {ApUelinus mali) should be introdue(*d into the State and 
distributed amongst infested orchards, said he was expecting to 
receive in the course of a few days a supply of tht* insects through the 
Oovernmciit Entomologist from the Cawthron Trust Institute of New 
Zealand. The Secretary was instruct(*d to advise the Branch accord- 
ingly. 

Wheat Prices . — Arising out of a resolution, which was carried at 
the Conference of Lower Nortliern Branches of the Agricultural 
Jiureau, “that the Advisory Board should be asketl to ascertain the 
reason for the difference in dhe quoted i)rices of wheat in South 
Australia and those of other States, “ the Secretary of the Board was 
instructed to communicate with the (diambers of ('ommerce in V»'*- 
toria and New South Wales. A reply was received from the Corn 
Sectional Committee of the Victorian Chamber of Commerce as fol- 
lows: — “I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 13th ult., 
which was referred to the Corn Trade Sectional Committee of this 
Chamber for report. I am directed by the Chairman of the Section 
to advise you that in the opinion of members of the Committee the 
Sydney and Melbourne quotations are more or less fictitious for more 
than one reason. In the first place, owing to the policy of the pools 
in Victoria and New South Wales in quoting a local price to millers 
and giving a varying rebate to them for export purposes, the prices 
in Melbourne and Sydney have been very difficult for the press to 
arrive at. It should also be borne in mind that the rebate allowed by 
the Victorian Pool to millers is not published, nor are the sales made 
by the pool of wheat overseas (which have taken place considerably 
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under the value appearing in the press), made public. 1 would also 
like to point out that Victoria has no railway shunt or wharfage, 
which would make a difference of l:Jd. per bushel as against South 
Australia. Furthermore, South Australia has been competing at the 
world parity, and this would account for the fact that the South 
Australian Pool stocks are very low, all the wheat which is being held 
in South Australia belonging to farmers who have stored it with the 
trade. The Victorian and New South Wales farmers still have a 
great deal on hand. As a further illustration, I might mention that 
free wheat was offering in Sydney a few days ago at 4s. 9d. without 
finding buyers, whereas the imol price is nominally stated to be 5s. for 
bagged wheat. ” 

From the Sydney Chamber of Commerce, Incorporated: — ‘'In reply 
to your favor of the 13th instant,^! can, to some extent, understand 
that farmers in your State may find it difficult to reconcile the dif- 
ference in the i)rice of wheat quoted in the press in various States. 
1 believe the custom here is for the commercial editors to send their 
representatives round amongst millens, dealers, shippers, &c., with a 
view to securing information from day to day as to the course of the 
local market, and, on the information so obtained, base their quo- 
tations from day to day, or from week to week, as the case may be. 
The position here has until quite recently been different to that in tin* 
other States owing to the droughty conditions which existed over the 
greater portion of the State, and induced the New South Wales Volun- 
tary Pool authorities to hold the wheat in the pool against a possible 
crop failure by asking the prices certainly unwarranted by the sale- 
able return which could be obtained for cargoes shipped to European 
destinations. That position has now been relieved by the recent rains 
over practically the whole of the wheat-growing country, although 
more moisture is still nedeed over the northern areas. The pool has 
now been chartering some tonnage and effecting parcel shipments as 
well, and, according' to press returns, are now going to ship some 
200,000 tons of wheat which had been held in reserve. Practically 
the whole of the bulk wheat has been controlled by the Wheat Pool, 
but as regards the bagged wheat, the position has been somewhat dif- 
ferent, and many .owners thereof have sold direct to shippers and 
millers at figures which permitted either shipment of wheat to over- 
sea destinations, or enabled millers to make flour at competition 
prices. It is, however, well known that millers have been seriously 
handicapped in their export business by the impossibility of securing 
wheat on basis of world parity to enable them to make flour, which 
could be sold in competition with the millers of other countries, and 
indeed, other States of the Commonwealth. Quite a considerable 
quantity of flour orders, which came here during recent months, have 
been executed by millers at other ports. 

Carriage of Stock on Railways , — ^The recent Conference of Upper 
Northern Branches resdved — (a) “That the Advisory Board be asked 
to approach the Railways Commissioner with reference to the delay 
in the carriage of stock on railways. It was decided to transmit the 
matter to the Railways Commissioner. (5) “Transmission of cancer 
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P ROBABLY no Car on the market — 
at any price — provides, in all its 
vital parts, for a greater margin of 
strength in proportion to known strain 
than the HUPMOBILE. 

That is one of the simple secrets of 
HUPMOBILE long life, why the 
earliest models we built are still in use in 
all parts of the world. 

That is why the HUPMOBILE owner, 
knowing his car, and the certainty of 
lower maintenance costs, almost in- 
variably buys a second HUPMOBILE 
when occasion demands the purchase of 
another car. 

INSPBOT OS WRITE FOR INFORHATIOM, 

PHOENIX MOTOR Coy., Ltd., 

PHtlE BTBEET, ADELAIDE. 
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from animals to human beings.’^ Tho same Conference also resolved 
“That the Stock Department be asked to supi)ly a report on the 
possibility of the transmission of cancer from animals to human 
beings/^ The Secretary was instructed to ask the Stock Department 
to ftirnish a rcTOrt on the mater. 

Standard Ft nit Case . — A resolution was received from the Black- 
wood Branch dealing with the branding of fruit cases. The Secre- 
tary Avas instructed to forAvard tin* resolution to the Minister for his 
information. 

Upper Start ^Vater Scheme. — The Blackwood Branch also sulnnitted 
a resolution relating to the i)i*oposed Upper Sturt water scheme. The 
resolution was recedved. 

Bird Pest. — The following resolution was i*eeeivod from the Cheny 
Gardens Branch: — '‘That the Advisory lioard be asked to approacli 
the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture to ascertain if the Government 
can in any way assist the orchardist in combating the bird pest, princi- 
pally the parrot and the starling." 

The late Mr. K. Marshall. — On the motion of C/olonel RowtII, secon- 
ded by Mr. A. M. Daw^kins, the Secretary was instructed to send a 
letter of condolenee to the family of the late M \ Ri(*hard Marshall. 

Now Branches. — Approval was given for S^he formation of ncAV 
Branches at Cobdogla, Mannanarie, and Light s Pass, with the follow’’- 
ing gentlemen as foundation members- — Cobdogla — Messrs. R. H. 
Shueard, A. J. Atkinson, J. McBride. W. Young, A. G. Ireland, A. 
Bonshear, E. C. Wegener, E. G. and R. Poyner, R. Semmens, L. W. 
Clements, G H. Kokegai, C. M. Almond, T. J. English, R. and J. 
Mudge, J. R. McGurie, II. T. (’oats, J. W. Proud, A. E. Spencer, II. 
Schneider, W. II. Sutton, R. James. Mannaiiarie — Messrs. J. M. 
Ilarvie, J, H. Cundy, G. S. Young, P, J. O’Loiighlin, R. von Bertouch, 
E. D. Bowman, W. Pile, L. E. Travers, O. Clark, T. W. Chesson, 
N. A. Lawson, J., A. T., and A. Symons, II. R. and J. M. Robinson, 
W. Oake, W. (jrawford, A. L. Jones, L. P. Gerke, A. A. Cadjow, A. 
Bailey, W. D. and R. McK. (Campbell, J. II. Thomas. Light’s Pass— 
Messrs. S. and L. Plush, B., P. W., and B. Boehm, T. and B. Gcrlach, 
R. P. Jacob, L. Cope, S. Ellis, E. Polst, P. S|)orn, P. Spanagel, E. A. 
and A. Mader, C. A. Verrall, J. J. Stolz, B. Scholz, A. Pfeitfer, II. 
Puller. 

New Members . — The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Goode — E. M. Morcombe, L. Dacrc, W. Dacre; 
Blackheath — B. Strauss ; Balhannah — G. R. (’ow^ell ; Shoal Bay — (3ha8. 
Hall; Redhill — C. R. Coleman; Moonta — R. Retallick, 0. Cook; Pin- 
naroo — A. Bennett; Beetaloo Valley — J. Venebubles; Rosedale — S. 
Gursanske; Lameroo — J. Harder; Wanbi — ^W. S. Delamere, H. 
Ridgley; Blackwood — S. Opie; Willowie — S. H. Moundford, (J. L. 
Schmidt; Lone Gum and Monash — H. Rayner; Rapids Bay — S. J. 
Ford; Parilla — B. D. Elain, A. W. Threadgold, C. Neindorf, K. Golds- 
worthy; Crystal Brook — H. C. Williams; McLachlan — H. Whittle, 
L. Pearce, J. E. Buzacott; Williamstown (Women’s) — Mrs. A. E. 
Williams, Mrs. W. Wilkin, Miss D, Wilkin.; Taliar—A. .Cameron ; Ren- 
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mark — 0. Weste; Cherry Gardens — W. H. King; Hartley — D. G. 
Taylor, A. V. Lehmann; Rendelsham — C. Fairlimann, C. W. Cham- 
bers, M. Galwey; Tarlee — J. Dee; ('olton— F. W. Usher, G. Olson; 
Millicent — W. 11. Ilatcley, J. W. Williams, J. II. Daniel; Morehard — 
(^. Longbottom, A. Saunders; Aldinga—l*. Lovcloek, 11., Ellboiirn; 
Marama — T. W. Wheatley; I\Ialtee — E. L. Winton, II. Tueslner, A. J. 
Marchant; Geranium — J. Bowden, E Rogers; Wiilianlsto^^^l — II. V, 
Chalk, R. Wilson; Allandale East — F. Tooth, Thos. Earl, jun., ]\l. 
McCabe, T. E. Lock; Wilkawatt — K. Bowman; Kybybolite — M. Glynn; 
Balhannah — Rev. R. V. S. Adams, IT. E. Rose, H. Cullen, A. Adams, 
C. O. Smith; Kongorong — C. Dixon, W. A. Butler, I). McNicol, E. 
Johns; Nelshaby — W. Gordon, V. Selliek, P. Noble; Kilk(*rran — E. H. 
Dutschke, B. J. Gregory; Whyte-Yarcowie — F. J. MeCallum; Hookina 
— R. Wardlcworth; Jlloek E. — IT. Smith; Winkie — C. McDonald; 
Murray Bridge — E. Newmann, J. Anderson; Monarto South — E. 
Tilbrook; Lake Wangary — R. Puckridge, R. Hull; Nantawarra — G. M. 
Herbert; Collie — B. Cummins, J. Pettiek; (hingena— J. Lee, II. J. 
Bennie, W. W. Gerswortz, G. B. Gerswortz, G. Johansen, d. Ettridge; 
Edillilie — M. T. Morgan, D. S. ]\loi*gan, (’. E. Harder; Moorook — W. 
Dotting, J. Swansbury, II. Grav; Penola — Rev. J. M. Tavlor, Rev. R. 
Woodger, V. Pounsett, H. F. Alder; Millicent— E J. Mitchell, C. J. 
Hiitchessoii; Pinnaroo — J. E. Sjunons; Saddleworth — F. T. Smith. 


260 MEN FOR YOUR STUMP ORUBBINO 

With these men at your disposal you could go quite a lot of clearing. In 
the “Monkey** Grubber you get their strength, without the 
upkeep, in a simple, compact, easy to- handle form. With the short 
lover supplied, the power is in your own hands. This sturdy machine 
is equipped with ropes equal to the heavy demands made on grub- 
bing tackle, and each is fitted with hook and loop couplings— 
splices and loose pins have been banished. A fast gear and rope 
shoitener help you to get quickly to the actual pull, and an 
automatic lowering gear allows you to release from a strain. 
Standard equipment will clear G acres from an anchor. 

REMEMBER! FOR YOUR GRUBBING 
THERE*S ONLY 



From the Jack People, 

TBEWHELLA BROS. FTY. LTD., TRENTHAM, VIC. 
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RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR JULY, 1923. 


Herd 

No. 

i 

Average 

Average 


Milk. 

0 


Butterfat. 


No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

, No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

July. 

Per Herd 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

July. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

I^bs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

l/C 

3013 

1 21-39 

21247-5 

705-19 

7326-51 

809-08 

26-85 

293-61 

1/E 

23 

! 22-16 

11637-6 

705-98 

5663-16 

.536-66 

23-29 

260-37 

1/J 

20-84 

! 19-61 

10708-5 

513-84 

5171-60 

1 491-40 

23-58 

236-76 

1/L 

16-84 

1 13-35 

9238 

548-67 

554618 

439-42 

26-09 

255-93 

1/M 

23 

ISlfl 

9016-5 

392-02 

4995-92 

466-85 

20-.30 

249-55 

1/R 

16-33 1 

i 12-23 

7381 

451-99 

4862-47 i 

384-39 

23-.'>4 

; 245-59 

1/T 

12-06 ' 

1 10-42 

5941 

492-62 

5266-19 i 

299-19 

24-81 

264 89 

1/U 

16-13 1 

i 15-06 1 

11210-5 

695-01 ! 

6514-05 1 

490-63 

.30-41 

281-22 

1/W 

20-39 

1 18-84 ; 

11002-5 

5.39-60 

6111-89 : 

430-29 

21-10 

231-37 

1/X 

18-23 

1 1.3-23 

8600 

471-75 ! 

.5.392-79 ! 

358-67 

19-67 

241-38 

1/Y i 

24-68 1 

18-84 

14513 

588-05 1 

6171-86 i 

569-60 

23-08 

264-63 

1/Z ! 

20 

! 15-26 

10322-5 

516-13 

5036-94 , 

445-71 

22-29 

226-61 

•1/Aai 

7 

! 6-90 

3655-5 

522-21 1 

6182 50 : 

' .92-38 

27-48 

274-87 

♦1/Bb 

8 

! 7 

3534 

441-75 

4912-20 i 

. 163-74 

20-47 

' 216-13 

moc 

16-67 

15-45 

10549-5 

6.32-84 

3548-99 

i 461-72 

27-70 

153-04 

tl/V 

14 00 

14-06 

7398 

526-17 

3520-35 : 

' 341-13 

1 I 

24 26 

; 156-74 

Means 

j 17-96 

16-12 

9747-22 

1 

542-72 

5788-89 i 429-99 

23-94 

235-54 


♦ Entered Association November Ist, 1922. t Entered Association December Ist, 1922. 
^ Entere^l Association Februray Ist, 1923. 


COWS YIELDING LOOOgalls. OF MILK OR IOOlbs. OF BUTTERFAT DURING 
A LACTATION PERIOD. 


Name of Cow. ^ 

Owner. 

No. of 
Days. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

: 

Rainbow 

Tracey 

C. J. Morris, Mon teith .r 

C. J. Morris, M mteith 

308 

304 

Gallons. 

1123*76 

1065*00 

Lbs. 

427*63 

416-23 
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NIT. GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR .(ULY, 1923. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No of 
Cows in 
Htrd 

Average 
No. of 
Cows m 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
July. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

July. 

Per Herd 
dunng 
July. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
July. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

•luly. 




Lbs. 

Lbs 

Lbs. ! 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

2/A 

20 

7 35 

2804*5 

140*23 

4818 89 ' 

104*85 

5*24 

207*06 

2/B 

0-87 

4*65 

3611 

511 06 

8635 13 

144*88 

21*09 

;160*32 

2/C 

18*94 

16*71 

8522*5 

449*97 

6400*00 

289-73 

16*30 

266*46 

2/D 

13 

8*65 

2529*5 

194*68 

4726*63 

98 35 

7*67 

188*71 

2/E 

11 

8*10 

3173*5 

288 50 

6461 27 

125*97 

11*45 

286*26 

2/F 

20 

14*81 

6945*6 1 

1 347*28 

j 5.570 82 

.343 03 

17*16 

229*90 

2/G 

1 

1 

1240 

1240 

, 8751*24 

52*58 

62*68 

396*01 

2/H 

24 

13*77 

9161*5 1 

381*73 

5322 03 

349 78 

14*67 

222*06 

2/1 

12 

5*61 , 

2993*5 

249*46 

6519 99 

121*16 

10*10 

227*76 

2/J 

11 

5*19 i 

2752*5 

250*23 

7.398*33 

123*98 

11*27 

318*65 

2/K 

21 

13*74 ; 

3706 

176*48 

6117 75 

( 160.58 

7*65 

261*34 

2/L 

30*03 

16*29 

6240*5 

174*61 

1 4.554*44 1 

1 215*22 

7*17 

207*68 

2/N 

12 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

! 3719 85 

Nil 

Nil 

150*90 

2/0 

37*42 

23 29 

I 11908 

318*23 

j 4204 28 

427*71 

11*43 

170*80 

2/Q 

33 

' 9 84 

5198*5 

167*53 

4536 02 i 

200 27 

6*07 

186*91 

2/R 

16*90 

1129 

8373 « 

495 44 

! 8792 65 j 

361*20 

21*37 

385*81 

Means 

18 01 

10 01 

4878*75 

270*89 

; 5.515 60 ' 

194 95 

10 82 i 

1 

231 86 









: 



COWS YIELDING I.OOOoai-ls. OF MILK OR 400ib.s. OF BUTTERFAT DURING 
A LACTATION PERIOD. 


■ 1 

Name of Cow. 

Owner. i 

1 

! 

No. of 
Days. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Homey 

Sock 

E. W. Tollner, Mt. Gambier 

319 

Gallons. 

1110*36 

Lbs. 

441*51 

E. W. Tollner, Mt. Gambier 

319 j 

964*66 

402*54 

Nobby 

E. W. Tollner, Mt. Gambier 

1 

319 1 

789*70 

1 

418 09 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on September 1st, 1923: — 

Butter. — During the month supplies of dairy products have increased con- 
siderably, but the wintry conditions have made the season later than usual, and 
whereas during August last year big quantities of butter were being shipped over- 
seas, it was only at the close of last month that shipments were being made to 
London. Since our last report values of top grades have come back, but towards 
the latter end of the month there has been a slight firming in rates. Choicest 
tactory and creamery fresh butter in bulk, Is. 4|d. ; second grades. Is. 2^d. to 
la. 3d.; best separators and dairies. Is. 3d. to Is. 4d. ; fair quality, la. 21d to 
2^d.; store and collectors, Is. to Is. 2d. 

Logs — T he se.a.sonable increase for this tune of year was interfered with by the 
cold weather, and, although the price came back, a reaction set in, and the market 
closed firm at la. per dozen for fresh hen; duck. Is. Id.; with local and interstate 
buyeis operating freely. 

Cjieese. — Fair-sized consignments arrived weekly from the South-Eastern fac- 
tories, with prices recording minor alterations. At the moment local and 
interstate buyers are readily clearing all available, the range being from Is. Id. 
to Is. 2id. for large to loaf. 

Honey. — At the beginning of the month interstate buyers were purchasing on 
tins market for their requirements of all grades, but towards the close fairly large 
stocks were held, and difficulty was experienced in effecting sales, the result being 
that values eased. Prime clear extracted, in liquid condition, 3fd. to 4d. ; best 
candied lots, 3^d. ; lower grades still neglected at dOwn to 2d. per lb. Beeswax 
M'adily saleable at Is. 3^d. to Is. 4d. for best samples. 

AI/Monds. — F airly large jiarcels continue to arrive weekly, and are meeting with 
leady sales, Brandis, 9d. to 91d.; mixed softshells, 8d. to 84d.; hardshells, 4^d. 
to nd.; kernels. Is. 3id. to Is, 4d.; walnuts, Is. 

Bacon. — Curers liad difficulty in securing their supplies of the live hog both here 
and in the eastern States, which brought about a firming in the market. However, 
the liigher prices did not affect sales, for good business has been transacted in this 
line during the month. Best factory-cured sides, is. 2d.; hams, Is. SJd. to Is. 6d. ; 
middles, Ja. 4id. ; rolls, Is. 2d. Hutton ^s F'ineapple^ ' brand lard, in packets, 
Is. 2d.,' in bulk. Is. Id. This line is very scarce. 

Live Poultry. — Numerous buyers exhausted their stocks of all classes of birds, 
and in spite of our submitting fairly extensive catalogues the supplies were short 
of requirements, with the result that wo secured most satisfactory values for our 
consignors. It is anticipated that these high values will rule for some time ta 
come, and wo advise farmers to forward th6ir surplus birds. Values at the close 
of the month being: — Prime roosters, 5s. to Ts. 6d. each; nice-condition cockerels, 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 9d.; poor-condition cockerels, 28. 9d. to 3s. 3d.; plump hens, 4s^ to 
58. fid. ; medium hens, Ss. to 3s. 9d. ; some pens of weedy sorts lower ; geese, fis. to 
73.; ducks, good condition, 5s. to 78. lOd.; fair condition, 3s. fid. to 46. 9d.; 
turkeys, good to prime condition. Is, Id. to Is. fid. per lb. live weight; fair condi- 
tion, lOd. to Is. OJd. per lb.; fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, lO^d. each. 

Potatoes. — During the latter part of the month market has been steady, Vic- 
torian potatoes selling at from Ifis. to 17s. per cwt. on trucks Mile End; parcels a 
shade lower. 

Onions. — Best Mount Gambler dry onions selling at 7s. fid. per cwt. on trucks. 
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MAKE SURE of POULTRY 
PROFITS NEXT WINTER. 


Most Poultry 
Keepers are 
getting a 
satisfactory 
sujiplyof eggs 
now, but on 
the number 
of eggs wliich 
their hens Liy 
NEXT WINTER 
depends the 
proht which the season will show. 

To have a good suj)j)ly of eggs 
lor sale when prices are high is 
the only way to make certain of 
profits, and the surest, clieapest, 
safest way to have tliat good 
supply is to use 

‘Karswood’ Poultry Spice 

(Containing Ground Insects) 
Which costs only a ha’penny a 
day for every J2 fowls. Here 
13 a letter typical ol mjiny we 
receive from users. Head it 
and resolve to start ‘ Karsw ood ’ 
feeding now, m preparation for 
the moult and Winter period. 

WONDERFDL RESULTS. 

“ 9, Austral Terrace, Malvern, S.A.. 

20 / 8 / 21 . 

Dear Sirs — 1 would like to Inform you 
of the results I have obtained from using 
‘ Karswood ' Poultry Spico. i was first 
Informed of this spico by a friend of mine, 
who stronRly advised me to use It during 
the moulting period. I was somewhat 
dubious at first in using it, as I was not a 
believer in spice for fowls, but after 
seriously considering it on account of the 
scarcity of egg<, i tried a packet, and am 
glad to state that I have had wonderful 
results irom it. After using it for a fortnight 
you could ‘»ee a wonderful improvement 
in the condition and the plumage of the 
birds, it having considerably assisted them 
through the moult, and actually started 
them laying in the middle of it. After 
using several packets of 'Karswood,' 
and when my fowls were laying heavily, 

I decided to leave off ‘Karswood,* but 
after a few weeks my eggs decrease 50%. 

1 again decided to test the qualities of 
* Karswood,* and glad to say that after a 
few days* use my fowls were again laying 
heavily. 1 am writing this to you as, I 
feel that you have given to the poultry I 


keei)(‘r a chance In obtaining good results 
from their fowls, and to ‘ Karswood ' 
mtist be given the credit of reducing the 
usual «hortage of ecrgs, as you well know 
not prevalent thi** winter. You may use 
thl^ letter in anyway you think fit, and 
again thanking you 

I am, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Wallte R. Robinson.” 

Start feeding ‘ Karswood ' 
now and you insure your winter 
profits in just the same manner 
that .'00,000 other Poultry 
Kee])ers do. It costs only a 
lia’ponny a day for every dozen 
fowls, yet the results are sure 
and good. 

NOTE THE ECONOMY. 

One tablespoonful (\oz.) of 
‘ Karswood ’ Poultry Spice 
(containing ground insects) is 
su/Hcient for 20 hens for one 
day. So that it costs you less 
than a |d. a day for every 12 
birds. 

Is. packet (pb.) supplies 20 hens 16 days. 
2s. packet (lib.) supplies 20 hens 82 days. 
13s. tin (71b8.) snpplies 140 hens 82 days. 

Idlbs. tins, 25s. 281bs. tins, 48s. 

Makes 12 Hens Lay for ^d. a Day. 

MAKE A TEST. 

Get a Is. packet of ‘Karswood* 
Poultry Spico from your local store- 
keeper, grocer, or produce dealer — 
try it foi a fortnight on half a dozen 
hens Do not expect immediate 
results. ‘Karswood* works natu- 
rally, it does not force. It takes a 
fortnight oi three weeks to show 
results, but they are good and sure. 
If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, drop a postcard either to the 
agents for your State (address below) 
or to ‘ Karswood,* Box 2138, G.P.O., 
Sydney, and you will be put in touch 
with your nearest supplioi. 


AGENTS FOB SOUTH AUSTRALIA — 

S. C. EYLES & Co., 

CURBIE ST. ADELAIDE. 

Note. — If supplied by Wholesale 
Agents direct, postage must be 
added to cost. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORTS FOR I'HE MONTH OP AUGUST. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below 
have been prepared by the respective managers; — 

Boohorowif. — ^Weather — The weather during August has been ideal. The rain 
kept off sufficiently to enable farmers to make progress with their fallowing 
(rpenitions, and mild weather has caused rapid plant growth for this particular 
locality. Up to the time of writing 198 points of rain have l^een registered. Crops 
— The crops are now making rapid growth, and with a favorable spring some 
heavy yields should be obtained. Natural feed is now making good progress. 
Stock — All in good condition and healthy. Pests — No pests worth mentioning 
just at present. Miscellaneous — Fanners are very busy with their fallowing, 
which has lieen greatly delayed owing to the excessive wetness of the ground. 

Eyhyholite . — Weather continued wet until the middle of the month, but since 
then milder conditions have prevailed; 2im. were r corded for the month. The 
total for the year is now over IGiin., which is IJin. above the average for the period 
for past 18 years. Approximiately ]6in. have fallen since May 5th. Crops arc all 
backward, and a fair proportion have been drowned out and water grass h»'is 
overcome them. Areas having good drainage and fair amount of organic matter 
are looking nice and healthy. Small areas are being ploughed late this month 
and sown to barley and peas, with the hope that the spring will favor then 
development. Preparations for summer crops and fallows are in hand. Natural 
feed has improved considerably during the latter half of the month. Stock are 
in very fair condition, but the lack of plenty of green feed prevents the dairy 
cows from producing really good returns. 

Twrretfield, — Weather — The beginning of the month was wet, but the weather 
on the whole has been seasonable; 237 points of ram have been registered. Crops 
are making very little improvement, even where they came up well. Large yellow 
patches of unhealthy plants are to be seen. Natural feed is not very plentiful, 
but should come along shortly. Stock — In fair condition. All large stock still 
require hand feeding. Miscellaneous — Fallowing is very late and is now being 
pushed on with. 

Vmteh. — ^Weather — We have had 159 points of rain to date for August — 
Veitch average for same month, 149 points. Conditions generally have l>een ideal 
for forcing on growth both in crops and feed. We required more frosts earlier in 
the month. Crops are all making good headway, and in some cases very 
rank growth is showing, but throughout the district crops are looking exception- 
ally well. Natural Feed — Good stock feed is now available in fields left to 
grass. Stock are all in healthy condition. Pests — ^Rabbits are the only 
pest giving any trouble. Miscellaneous — A large area of new ground is being 
rolled this year, especially w’est of the railway line. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 


JULY, 1923. 

Imports. 

Interstate. 

Apples (bushels) 9,266 

Bananas (bushels) * 9,021 

Custard apples (bushels) .. ' 2 

Oranges (bushels) 2 

Passion fruit (bushels) 299 

Pears (bushels) 4 

Pineapples (bushels) 887 

Tomatoes (bushels) 12 

Pe^anuts (bushels) 2 

Carrots (bags) . . ... . 40 

Onions (bags) 1,031 

Potatoes (bags) . 29,473 

Swedes (bags) . 51 

Plants (packages) 41 

Trees (packages) 23 

Bulbs (packages) 3 

Seeds (packages) 57 

Wine casks, empty (number) 2,003 


Fumigated — 21 packages trees, 8 packages plants, 1 bushel oranges, 
2 wine casks. 

Rejected — 2bush. custard apples, 2bush. tomatoes, 63 bags potatoes, 
and 27 second-hand cases. 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

One thousand one hundred and five packages seeds, &c. 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Six thousand seven hundred and ninety-two packages citrus fruit, 
15,504 packages dried fruit, and 1 package plants were exported to 
overseas markets. These were consigned as follows: — 

London. 

Dried fruit (packages) 

Citrus fruit (packages) 

India and East. 

Dried fruit (packages) 

Citrus fruit (packages) 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit (packages) 

New Zealand. 

Dried fruit (packages) 

Citrus fruit (packages) 

Plants (packages) 

Canada (Vancouver). 

Dried fruit (packages) 


9,585 

3,470 

118 

1 

2,356 

945 

3,321 

1 


2.500 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supphed by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall of the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end 
of August, 1923, also the average precipitation to the end of August, and the average 
annual rainfall. 


SUtioii. 

For 
Ang , 
1923. 

To end 
Aug , 
1923 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Aug 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Raintall 

Far North 

AND U 

PPER N 

ORTH. 


Oodnadatta 

— 

1-92 

3-58 

4-93 

Marree 

— 

350 

4 03 

6-14 

Farina 

0-11 

5-15 

4-63 

6-73 

Copley 

014 

5 37 

5-87 

8-50 

Beltana 

0-46 

5 89 

6-12 

9-65 

Blinman 

0-74 

7-75 

8-80 

12-61 

Tarcoola 

0-44 

2-44 

5-26 

7-91 

Hookina 

0-90 

7-47 

9-38 

13-60 

Hawker 

1-32 

9-96 

9-02 

12-93 , 

Wilson 

1*59 

8-50 

8-72 

12-56 1 

Gordon 

118 

5-79 

7-89 

11-60 

Quom 

! 1-32 

9-63 

9 96 

14-24 

Port Augusta 

0-96 

6-46 

0*56 

1 9-68 

Port Augusta West 

0-82 

513 

6-55 

9-74 

Bruce 

0-99 

5-72 

7-20 

1 10-76 

Hammond 

1-52 

9-15 

9*05 

1190 

Wilmington 

1-96 

13 62 

12 83 

18-44 

Willowie 

1-95 

9-31 

8-45 

12-44 

Melrose 

2-94 

19-96 

15-56 

23-88 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

2-12 

13-28 

10-72 

15 67 

PortGermein 

1-54 

8-91 

8-80 

12-93 

Wirrabara 

1-94 

14-73 

13-75 

19-85 

Appila 

1-78 

11-11 

1008 

15-01 

Cnidock 

1-41 

7-67 

7-85 

11-50 

Carrieton 

1-43 

9-91 

8-82 

12 91 

Johnburg 

1-06 

6-67 

7-21 

10-85 

Rurelia 

1-48 

9-44 

9-26 

13-56 

Orroroo 

1-46 

8-51 

9 56 

13-75 

Nackara 

0-61 

5-46 

8 33 

11-86 

Black Rock 

1-41 

10-75 

8-71 

12-73 

Ucolta 

0-78 

5-68 

8-28 

12-10 

Peterborough 

1-53 

10 08 

1 9-05 

13-63 

Yongala 

1-94 

10-38 

9-73 

14-51 

LiOwer North-east 



Yunta 

0-37 

3-59 

5-87 

8-93 

Waukaringa 

0-43 

4-47 

5-97 

8-61 

Mannahili 

0-70 

3-88 

5-82 

8-79 

Cookburn 

0-16 

4-00 

5-65 

8-42 

Broken Hill, N.S.W. 

0-20 

1-31 

6-77 

10-08 

IjOwer North. 



PortPirie 

1-21 

8-01 

9-32 

13-56 

Port Broughton . . 

1-56 

9-82 

9-10 

14-27 

Bute 

1-78 

11-84 

11-26 

16-80 

Laura 

2-11 

14-36 

12-39 

18-25 

Caltowie 

2-09 

13 34 

11-43 

17-19 

Jamestown 

2-40 

14-35 

11-94 

17-86 

BundaleerW. Wks. 

2-06 

13-49 

11-94 

18-06 

Gladstone 

2-36 

16-97 

10-87 

16-22 

Crystal Brook — 

2-11 

11-28 

10-95 

16-93 

Georgetown 

1-98 

15-64 

12-68 

18-60 

Narridy 

1-26 

11-18 

12-30 

16-43 

Redhill 

1-41 

11-19 

13-07 

16-93 



For 

To end 

Av’ge. 

Button. 

Ausr., 

Aug., 

to end 


1923. 

1923. 

Aug. 


Lowrr North — continued. 


Spalding 

1-91 

10 62 

13-43 

Gulnare 

1-88 

13-04 

13-01 

Yacka 

1-62 

10-56 

10-69 

Koolmiga 

1-46 

10-25 

11-07 

Snowtown 

1-81 

10-90 

11 37 

Brinkworth 

1-70 

11-41 

1109 

Blyth 

2 10 

12-58 

11 -or) 

Clare 

3-96 

21-08 

17 26 

Mintaro 

3-78 

21-84 

16-31 

Watervale 

4 05 

21 -.51 

I9-.52 

Auburn 

3-18 

17 56 

17-0-2 

Hoyleton 

2 03 

11-53 

12 3b 

Balaklava 

2-17 

10 60 

11-03 

J*ort Wakefield . . . 

1-31 

9-22 

9-56 

Terowio ' 

1-37 

8 02 

910 

Yarcowie 

1-29 

7-46 

9-56 

Hallett 

1-96 

11-59 

ll 03 

Mount Bryan .... 

2*28 

14 26 

11 28 

Koonnga 

Farrell’s Flat | 

2 02 

1096 

12 44 

2-74 1 

14 58 1 

13 22 


Wrst ok Murray Ha nob. 


Adelaide Plains. 


Mallala 

Roseworthy 

Gawler 

Two Wells 

Virginia 

Smithfield 

Salisbury 

North Adelaide . . . 

Adelaide 

Glenelg 

B^hton 

Mitcham 

Glen Osmond 

Magill 


20-41 

19-34 

15- 45 

16- 87 
ltt-05 
16-26 

16- 9 
24-6 

23- 4 
27-44 

24- 30 

17- 8r, 
15-9i 
13-29 

13- 78 

14- 18 
10-47 
16 74 

18- 06 

iao7 


Manuora 

3 08 

16-17 

12 73 

18-78 

Saddleworth ... . 

2-94 

10-52 

13-74 

19-74 

Marrabel 

4-08 

19-89 

13-69 

19-67 

Riverton 

4-41 

20 25 

14 46 

20 71 

Tarlee 

3 43 

19 34 

12-25 

17-81 

Stockport 

2 72 

18-17 

11-19 

16-49 

Hamley Bridge . . 

2-87 

17-.57 

11-38 

16-52 

Kapuuda 

2-72 

17-75 

13-76 

19-80 

Freeling 

2-41 

17-80 

12-34 

17-90 

Greenock 

3-65 

21-71 

13-83 

21-60 

Truro 

2-50 

19 01 

13-96 

20-80 

Stockwell 

2-44 

19-82 

14-00 

20-31 

Nuriootpa 

2-66 

18-66 

14-56 

20-99 

Angoston 

2-58 

21-51 

15-62 

22-48 

Tanunda 

3-26 

21-87 

15-57 

22-20 

Lyndoch 

Williamstown. . . . 

4*64 

27-68 

16-02 

22-88 

4-06 

27-63 

19-90 

27-47 


2-40 

16-40 

1121 

16-66 

2-52 

17-45 

11-98 

17-29 

3-01 

17-91 

13-44 

19-09 

2-14 

16-12 

11-31 

1583 

3-01 

17-21. 

12-26 

17-31 

3-76 

19-29 

11-96 

17-16 

2-73 

20-30 

10-99 

18-45 

2-63 

20-82 

15-91 

22-22 

2-26 

18-55 

15-22 

20-05 

1-97 

14-29 

13-30 

18-37 

2-91 

17-46 

16-11 

21-34 

2-70 

23-26 

18-14 

24-06 

3-43 

26-49 

18-77 

25-7$ 

3-46 

26-18 

18-28 

25-24 
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BUtion. 


__ 


For 1 To end 
Ahr., 1 Aug., 
1928. 1928. 

Av’ge, 
to end 
Aug. 

Av’ge. 1 
Annual 
Rainfall | 

Station. 

For 

Aug., 

1923. 

To end j Av’ge. 
Auir., to end 
192 i 1 Aug. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

— 1 — 1 


1 





Mount Lofty Ranges. 


West of Spencer’s Gulf — continued . 


Teatree Gully 

Stirling West — 
Uraidla 

3*31 

614 

5 94 
4*62 

30-37 

44-84 

43*86 

29*24 

19-70 
34-09 
32.39 
24 05 

MorphettValo ... 

2*33 

1*89 

18*80 
18 98 

lB-37 

ir .-80 


2*81 

21*84 

18 92 


2 3 !) 1 

, 16 16 

15 02 


1 3 * 05 ' 

23-98 

21-18 

jnypeujjap 1 

Normanville 

3 87 
3*66 

18-93 1 
22 61 

16-22 

17-13 

Mount Pleasant .. 

3 - 84 

4 - 03 

27-83 

29-99 

19*35 

20-98 



Gumeracha 

Millbrook Reservoir 
Twoodvalc 

AA7Afvlnifle . 

4 53 
5-13 
5*39 
4-05 

36-18 

37-17 

36-33 

:iooo 

21-20 

25-72 

22-90 

Ambleside 

4-79 

3-25 

33-28 
23 96 

24-70 
20 09 

Mount Barker 

Eohunga 

Macclesfield . ... 

"MTAD/lAWfl .... • • • 

4-53 

4-40 

2-99 

4-11 

30 - 98 
32-84 
26-83 

31 - 74 

22-21 

23-65 

21-42 

25-52 

iVLwovlUwn • • • • • • ■ 

Strathalbyn 

1-61 

12-92 

13-59 


27*65 
46-69 
43*92 
32 98 
22*79 
20*35 
25*89 
20*35 
29*16 
20*81 
23*10 
27*16 
29*33 
33*29 

36*66 
32*11 
34-67 
28*42 
31 18 
32*96 
30 57 
36*04 
19*32 


Murray Flats and Valley. 


Talia 

2-42 

12*59 

11-13 

1 Port Elliston 

2-27 

15*15 

12-82 

j Cummins 

3-03 

15*24 

13-87 

Port Lincoln . . 

2-83 

14*97 

14-80 

; Tumby 

1-86 

8 26 

10 02 

; Carrow 

0-95 

8 02 

9-36 

1 Amo Bay 

0*71 

8*27 

8-84 

i| Cowell 

0*41 

4*98 

8 17 

Yorke Peninsula . 


1 Wallaroo 

1*04 

9*84 

10-37 

1 Kadina 

1*69 

12*21 

11-76 

j Moonta 

1 61 

11-06 

11-32 

I Green’s Plains 

208 

1340 

11-57 

1 Maitland 

3*04 

17-88 

14*74 

, Ardrossan 

2*14 

1149 

10*18 

Port Victoria 

2*79 

14-29 

10 40 

Curramulka 

2*55 

14-65 

13*20 

Minlaton 

3-74 

16-85 

1 . 3*13 

Brentwood 

2*26 

14-25 

11-.38 

Stansbury 

2 56 

15-24 

12*16 

Warooka 

2 85 

18-13 

13*24 

Yorketown 

2 06 

14-77 

12*88 

Edithburgh 

2 15 

13-32 

12 07 


Meningie 

Milang 

Langhorne’s Bnig 
Wellington . . . 
Tailem Bend . . . 
Murray Bridge . 

Callington 

Mannum 

Palmer 

Sedan 

Swan Reach . . • 
Blanohetown . . . 

Eudunda 

Sutherlands — 

Morgan 

WaSerie 

Overland Comer . . 
Loxton . . . ." — 

Benmark 

Monash 


IH45 

16*55 

18*90 

19*72 

14*76 

1418 

1 , 3.30 

11-75 


14 18 
16*05 
1 . 5*38 
18-89 
20-15 
1411 
15*47 
18*22 
17*91 
15*83 
17*04 
17*81 
17 26 
16.58 


Euola 

White Well. . . 
Fowler’s Bay 


Geduna 

Smoky Bay . 
Petina • • * • 
Streaky Bay. 


1-89 

16*13 

13*33 

18*66 

1*28 

10*07 

12*95 

16*40 

1*26 

11-61 

10-01 

14*61 

1*89 

10-63 

10*03 

14*77 

1-78 

10-60 

9*68 

14*55 

1*41 

8-70 

9*45 

13*93 

1*37 

11-64 

10*67 

16*42 

0*96 

6-71 

8*07 

11*64 

1*64 

11-63 

10-36 

16*47 

1*33 

9-38 

8-60 

12*29 

1*58 

7-17 

7*23 

11*09 

0*68 

4-06 

6*78 

10-16 

2*64 

12-82 

11*02 

17*64 

2- 19 

8-37 

7*40 

11*19 

1*01 

6*28 

6*96 

9*30 

1*25 

5*18 

6*32 

9-91 

0*79 

4*73 

7*13 

11*07 

M 9 

7*38 

8*47 

12-63 

1*01 

5*86 

7*97 

11-09 

0*93 

6*58 

— 

— 

Spencer’s Gulp. 


1*27 

4 * 3 ? 

7-78 

10*02 

0*69 

4*12 

6*67 

9-08 

1*41 

10*46 

9*48 

12-16 

216 

9*63 

9*62 

12-49 

1*40 

8*07 

7*39 

10-36 

1*94 

11-33 

8*08 

— 

2*30 

10-76 

9*48 

13-34 

2-40 

12-11 

11-71 

15-10 


South and South East. 


Cape Borda 

Kiiigacoto 

Penneshaw 

Victor Harbor 

Port Elliot 

Goolwa 

Pmnaroo 

Panlla 

Lameroo 

Parrakie 

Geranium 

Peake 

Cooke’s Plains . . . 

Coomandook 

Coonalpyn 

Tintinara 

Keith 

Bordertown 

Wolseley 

Frances . . % 

Naraooorte 

Ponola 

Lucindale 

Kingston 

Robe 

Beachport 

Millioont ....... 

Kalangadoo 

Mount Gambier . 


3 61 
2*63 
2*07 
2*49 
2 69 
1*54 
1*66 
1*62 
2*03 
1*60 
2*05 
1-80 
1-90 
1*72 
1*92 
1*55 
1*70 
1*48 
1*69 
2*43 
2*34 
2*73 
2*97 
2*69 
2*40 
2*53 
3*33 
3*66 
2*97 


19*98 
16 46 
12*81 
15-71 
1517 
12*50 
12*66 
11*60 
13-04 
11-66 
12*80 
11*38 
12*75 
11*32 
14*17 
lb*21 
14*40 
14*60 
16*01 
16*42 
17*83 
19*24 
18*98 
18*85 
19 *M 
17*99 
26*29 


20*86 


19*65 
14 27 
13*57 
15*40 
15*38 
12 * 7.3 
10*33 
9*39 
10 * 6.5 
9*42 
11*01 
11*26 
10*32 
12*04 
11*99 
12*62 
12*11 
13*04 
12*21 
13*06 
14*98 
18*27 
16*36 
18‘65 
18*71 
20*87 
21*76 

22*01 


2 . 5*10 
19 10 
19*39 
21*45 
20*26 
17*87 
16*66 
14-65 
16-37 
14 54 
16-19 
16*58 
15*04 
17*48 
17*42 
18*60 
18*17 
19*44 
18*12 
19*78 
22*62 
26*29 
22*95 
24-47 
24*59 
20*24 
29*36 

. 31*24 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO OUERSNT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings 

Sept. . Oct. 

Alawoona 

* 

— 

— 

Aldinga 

202 

26 

24 

AUandale East 

202 

21 

26 

Amyton 

t 

24 

22 

Angaston 


— 

— 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 

• 

— 

— 

Ar&urton 

180 

— 

— 

Ashbourne 

X 

— 

— 

BalaUava 

• 

8 

13 

Balbannah 

t 

21 

19 

Barmera 

190 

26 

22 1 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

168 

— 

— 

BeUie North 

« 

22 

20 

Berri 

t 

26 

24 

Big Swamp 

X 

— 

— 

Blackbeatb ........ 

A.M. 

28 

26 

Black Springs 

X 

— 

— 

Blackwood 

« 

17 

16 

Block K 

190 

— 

— 

Blyth 

176 

1 

6 

B(raleroo Centre .... 

170 

21 

19 

Borrika 

« 

— 

— 

Brentwood 

• 

20 

26 

Brinkley 

« 

22 

20 

Bundaleer Springs .. 

« 

24 

22 

Bute 

* 

26 

23 

Butler 

A.M. 

— 

— 

Oalca 

» 

— 

— 

Cadell 

* 

— 

— 

OanowieBelt 

• 

— 

— 

Carrow 

181 

20 

26 

Cberry Gardens .... 

190 1 

26 

23 

OlmnAeld 

« 

— 

— 

Glare 

A.M. 

21 

19 

Clarendon 

« 

24 

22 

Olaypan Bore 

« 

26 

24 

Goto 

a 

19 

24 

^Uie 

X 

22 

27 

Colton 

t 

28 

26 

Coomandook 

X 

19 

24 

Coonalpyn 

m 

28 

26 

OooralM 

181 

— 


Cradook 

• 


— 

Crystal Brook 

X , 

21 

19 

Cungena 

184 

— 

— 

Currency Creek .... 

192 

28 

26 

Cygnet JEliTer ...... 

194 

20 

26 

Darke’s Peak 

181 

19 

6 

Denial Bay 

• 

— 

— 

BdiUiUe 

184 

29 

27 

Elbow HiU 

A.M. 

26 

30 

Eurelia 

X 

14 

19 

runU’.FUt 

« 

21 

19 

Franoea 

A.M. 

29 

27 

CkwlerElrer 

a 

24 1 

22 


Georgetown . 


Glossop . . . . 

Goode 

Green Patch . 
Gumeracha . 


Kalangadoo (Women’s) 
Kalang^oo 
Kangarilla ........ 


Xongorong 
Koonibba .. 
Koppio .... 
Kybybolite 


Lone Pine. 
Longwood. 


Lrndoob . . 
MoLaoblan 


— Mannanarie 


Dates of 
Meetings. 
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Branch. 


Mindfuie • • • • 

Minlaton 

Hinnipa 

Monarto South 

Ifoonta 

Moorak 

Moorlands 

Moorook 

Morchard 

Morphett Vale 

Mount Barker ...... 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Byran East • . 
Mount Compass .... 
Mount Gamoier .... 

Mount Hope 

Mount Pleasant .... 
Mount Remarkable . . 

Mount Schank 

Mundalla 

Murray Bridge 

Myi)olonga 

Myponga 

Myrla 

Nantawarra ........ 

Naracoorte ........ 

Narridy 

Naming 

Neeta 

Nelshaby 

Netherton 

North Booborowio . . 
North Bundaleer .... 

Nortbfield 

Nunkeri and Yurgo . . 

O’Loughlin 

Orroroo 

Owen 

Parilla 

Farilla Well 

Parrakie 

Panina 

PaskeTille 

Pata 

Penola 

Petina 

Pinnaroo 

Pompoota 

Port Broughton . . . . 

Port Elliot 

Port Germein 

^g«>7 

Bamoo 

Hai 


Rendelaham 

Renmaik 

Biyerton 

Biyerton (Women*i). 


Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of • 

Meetuige. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Get. 

\ — . 

« 

3 

1 

Roberts and Verran . . 

182 

20 

26 

« 

21 

19 

Rockwood 

199 

24 

22 

« 

19 

24 

Rosedale 

* 

— 

— 

185 





Rosy Pine 

* 

— 

— 

177 

21 

19 

Saddleworth 


— 

— 

X 

20 

25 

Saddleworth 

170, 176 

— 

9 

« 

« 

21 

26 

^ Women’s) 

Salifiburv 

t 

4 

2 

« 

22 

20 

Salt Creek 

♦ 

— 

— 

199 

27 

26 

Sandalwood 


— 

— 

« 

19 

24 

Shoal Bay 

• 

25 

23 

168 

— 

— 

Smoky Bay 

t 

— 

— 

« 

— 

— 

Spalding 

* 

— 

— 

« 

— 

— 

Stockport 

* 

— 

— 

202 

8 

13 

Streaky Bay 

* 

— 

— 

• 

22 

20 

Stratbalbyn 

* 

26 

23 

A.M. 





Talia 

182 

10 

8 

* 



___ 

Tantanoola 

* 

22 

20 

204 

25 

23 1 

Taplan 

186 

25 

23 

e 

19 

24 

Tarcowie 

t 

26 

23 

t 

29 

16 

Tarlee 

170 

25 

16 

« 

19 

24 

Tatiara 

t 

16 

20 






Two Wells 

« 

— 

— 

190 

22 

20 

Uraidla & Summertown 


3 

— 

A.M. 

20 

26 

Veitch 


— 

— 

A.M. 

8 

13 

Virginia 


— 

— 

♦ 

2^ 

27 

Waikerie 


— 

— * 

■A 

4. 

22 

27 

Wall 


— 

— 

« 

— 


Wanbi 

* 

— 

— 

168 

22 

20 

Warcowie 

t 

— 

— 

t 

21 

19 

Watervale. ......... 

176 

— 

— 

1 

26 

23 

Weavers 

1 

24 

22 

* 





Wepowie 

♦ 

— 

— 

• 





Whyte- Yarcowie. . . . 

170 

— 

— 

« 

2 

7 

Wilkawatt 

189 

1 22 

20 

t 

19 

24 

Williams town 

173,174 

5 

3 

166 





(Women’s) 




A.M. 

21 

19 

Williamstown 

X 

21 

19 

A.M. 

21 

19 

Wiliowie 

A.M. 

19 

24 

A.M. 

24 

22 

Wilmington 

166 

19 

24 


- 

■ 

Windsor 

176 

26 

23 

« 



Winkie 

190 

24 

22 

180 

21 

19 ; 

Wirrabara 

« 

22 

?o 

« 

A.M. 

1 



6 

Wirrega 

Wirrilla.... 

S’ 

176,176 

22 

20 

A.M. 

29 

27 

Wirrulla 

A,M. 

22 

20 

186 

28 

26 

Wolowa 

e 

— 


190 

12 

10 

Wudinna 

♦ 

22 

20 

> « 

21 

19 

W]raarka 

• 

— 


1 202 

16 

17 

1 Yahmana .......... 

9 

— 


« 

1, 29 

27 

1 Yacka 

a 

26 

23 

A.M. 

22 

20 

Yadnarie 

182 

18 

23 

186, 186 

24 

22 

YaUunda 

i 



t 

1 

6 

Yaninee 


— 


t 

Oft 

oa 


t 

22 

20 

4 

a 

Jto 

1 0 


1 Yongala Yale ••••.. 

t 

— 

— 

a 

nn 

aa 

Oft 

Vorkfitown 

• 



a 

a 

AV 



190 

27 

26 


• Mo tw«rt fMdTod dorinf th. month ^ "" “®““' 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

£Ter7 producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD,) 

IIOOKIT^A (Aveia^Jo .nnnial rniiifnll, 12in.). 

,Iul\ 2(ith. — Pri'suiit: 11 niPinlxTS ainl Four visitors. 

Cakk and Managemknt UK Horses. -The Hon. Sivn'taiy (Mi. A. .1. Ilenesehko) 
read a paper fioni the Joutnal of nfm tfltmr, and, in the discussion that fol- 
lowed, Mr. J. H. Wostiop cxpicssed th»‘ opimoii that one man should only b(* 
expected to look after one team, so that lie would hav(‘ tin* oppoituiiity of uiidei- 
standing the tonipei ament of each hoise in tne team. Mr. H. V. Henesclike con- 
sideied that the nevt 10 veais would sec the horse entirely replaced by the Iractoi 
for farm work. Mi. H. A. Muipliy w'as not in favoi of he traitoi for that dis- 
trict, beieausc the horses eould be fed ven cKeaxilv, udiereas the tiactoi reipiiiod 
feeding every time it was w'oi-ked. Mi. V. J. Heiiesn'liko stated that no farm 
could be woiked without the assistance of hoises, but whore two ti'ams weie 
employed ho thought the trai'toi could be w’oilted with advantage. 


WILMINGTON (Aveiage annual uunfall, IS.Ibim.) 

June 27th. 

Ml. H. Duhriiig read a paper, “Woikmen’s Compensation Act and Insuiaiu'C 
Policies,” m which he expressed the opinion that every man should have an acci- 
dent policy, which could be shown to the farmer before he lined any labor. Huch 
a practice would protect the empJoyei against accidents that hapjieiied to the work- 
man whilst employed on the farm. 

Planting and TTkst Pruning ok Fruit Trees. — A further meeting was held 
on July 9tli when a paper dealing with the aliove subject was coiitiibutod by Mr. 
E. L. Carlyon. The speaker favored planting the young tiec in the natural 
orchard soil without previous preparation. After a good application of stable 
manure had been made H) the orchard the land should be plouglied or turned over 
with a spade. At the commencement of the summer months a thick layer of 
stable manure should be placed around the butt of each tier to save as much 
water as possible. It was tlie speaker’s coutention that ordinary orchard soil, 
with a liberal application of manure, produced fruit of as good a quality as ground 
which received a costly prejiaration. Referring to the various methods of prun- 
ing that were practised, the speaker favored the plan of cutting back haul during 
the first season in order to be able to make a nucleus for the formation of a 
shapely tree. He believed that it was a mistake to allow the tiecs to bear fruit 
during the early years of their growth, bocau.se the young trees were not able to 
supply nourishment for the roots as well as for the fruit. Hurd pruning and 
proper care during the first season or two would make a vigorous and healthy tree. 


OICROBOO, August 4tli. — The delegates to the Morchard Conference gave a 
report of the proceedings of the various sessions, and several other matters of 
local importance were brought before the nicetiug for discussion. 
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METTERS’ 

Nufrend Spraying Outfit. 

Manufactured entirely In our works, and can be 
supplied to meet any requirements. 

We have a most complete catalogue of SpRAY Plants to 
work by hand power, by horse tractor power, or by engine 
power. We can provide for the tiny little home garden or 
tor the largest orchard. 



ULUSTRATnia OOB TYPE B. POWBB OUTHT. 

ALL PARTS OF PUMP ARE STANDARDIZED; NO 
DIFFICULTY TO OBTAIN REPLACEMENTS, AND ARE 
MANUFACTURED OF SPECIAL METAL TO RESIST THE 
SPECIAL SPRAY COMPOUNDS. 

Write for our Complete Illustrated Price List. 
Forwarded Free to any part. 

METTERS, Umited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 

SPECIAL NOZZLES FOR BLOW-FLY PEST. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

HEKTALOO VALIjEY (Avcrajjc annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

July 25th. 

Roab Making. — Mr. J. Richards, who rend a pajier dealing with this subject, 
said a new road should bo made 56ft. wide, with a crown of 18in. and a gradual 
slope to both sides, in order to drain all the water off the road. A 16ft. wide 
metal bed sliould be made in the centre of the road, and given a cross fall of 
4in. Ho considered that good hard stone or hard limestone made the best road. 
Six inches of metal, broken dowm to a Gin. gauge, should be placed in the bed 
of the road, and on top of that Gin. of 2Ain. gauge should be added and made with 
a shoulder .‘1ft. in width. Blinding could be done with good rubble or sandy soil. 
Side cuttings should be ilOft. wide, to allow plenty of room for vehicles to pass 
one another All the earth should be scooped in the centre of the road, and made 
with an 18in. crown and .‘i cross fall of Gin. to drain the water to the sides. The 
road .should be rolled, and a drain 2ft wide and 1ft. dee|> made to carry the water 
freun one spoon dram to another. F'ords over creeks should be made 25ft. wide, 
and formed with an I8in. crown in the centre to dniin the water to each side. 
Posts for the ford should be placed 4ft. in the ground, and bedded in concrete, ths 
logs being fastened to the ])Ost& with strong bolts. After tho posts had been set 
in position, the logs should be placed in the bed of the creek. The fall of the 
creek could be considerably raised by placing another row on top, and then filling 
up the bed of the creek with metal. Another row of logs could be placed 15ft. 
below the first row, and if pitch paved belw<*oii both ••ows of logs with large 
stones, a good water shed would be foimed, and much would have be(*n done to 
prevent large holes washing out below the logs. 


MOUNT BRYAN (Average annual rainfall, 15.81in.). 

July. — Present: six members and visitors. 

Tractor v. Horses. — Mr. J. L. Quinn, who read a short paper on tins 
subject, expressed the opinion that the tractor could claim many advantages over 
the team of horses, the main items being that the tractor was able to dispense 
with the haystack, chaffeutter, engine, stables, harness, and other necessaries 
required in connection with a team. The tractor also enabled one man to crop 
300 to 400 acres with very little assistance. Where the tractor was employed, 
time was saved in not having to feed a team of horses in the mornings, dinner 
hours, and evenings, and there was also the advantage of being able to work 
the implements at a regular pace. As an illustration he cited the case of a 
15.27 horse-power tractor which was able to drill and cultivate 30 acres a day 
with a combined drill and cultivator, whereas 14 horses, working a 20-hoed drill 
and 17-tyned cultivator, could only cultivate 20 acres per day. He was of the 
opinion that 500 acres of land could be put under crop with the tractor for £35, 
but it would cost £80 to do the same work with a team of horses. The tractor 
also solved the problem of employing constant labor, and did away with the 
heaviest and most objectionable work on the farm, i,e., hay carting and cutting. 
There were, however, two disadvantages against the tractor, first, that of working 
boggy and wet land, and secondly, the carting of the wheat. The first was a 
very difficult matter to overcome, but the second could bo overcome by carting 
the wheat into a heap close to the road so that when reaping was finished, the 
grips on the wheels of the tractor could be changed and the machine used to 
draw the wheat into the station. 


NELSHABY. 

July 23rd. — ^Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Care of Farm Machinery. — Mr. T. D. Haines, who read a short paper dealing with 
this subject, said farm machinery was so expensive that the farmer should taAe 
every reasonable care of it. When the harvester or binder had finished work 
in the field it should be immediately taken to the homestead and placed under 
cover. Prior to starting work in the paddocks, each machine should be over- 
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hauled, worn and broken parts replaced, and all oil holes and bearings cleaned 
out to take the oil. It was a good plan when tliere came a damp day during 
harvest, to go over the harvester, tighten all the bolts and nuts, and see that all 
parts were in proper working order. Special attention should bo paid to the 
pinions. These should not bo worked if inclined to slip, or they would spoil the 
crown. When all the crops had been reaped the harvester should bo taken into 
the shed, and a prop placed under the off side of the comb to keep it level. In 
the discussion that followed members thought iron should bo used on the roofs of 
buildings in which implements wore housed, and tliat the wood work on all machines 
aliould be given an occasional coat of paint. 

Sheep and Wool. — Under this heading a paper was read by Mr. C. Plenty at 
a meeting held on June 2nd. The speaker held the opinion that no farm could 
be considered thoroughly up-to-date unless it supported a flock of sheep. When 
making a start with a flock of sheep, the farmer should select that breed which 
was best suited to the conditions in which he lived. When preparing the clip 
of a small flock for market, it was not advisable to make too many classes. He 
suggested the following classiflcation: — All wethers above the age of hoggets, 
hoggets of both sexes, ewes, and finally lambs wool. The fleeces should bo well 
skirted, care being taken not to over do that part of the work, unless the wool 
was very seedy or burry. If a fleece contained a sandy back,’^ that part should 
be removed and all bellies, clean or dirty, should be removed from the fleece 
wool. The wool should be classed more by the feel to the hands than by the 
sight of the eyes. If, at the first touch, the wool sorter was unable to classify 
a certain fleece, it should bo placed back on the pile and a further examination 
made later on in the day. ^^Yolky*’ fleeces should not be included with first- 
class wool. All very dry fleeces should be examined for a break in the fibre of 
the wool. The first-class fleeces should be branded A A wethers or **evves^^ as 
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the ease might be, in clean and distinct marks on the bales, and the bales should 
always be brandeil in the same manner, because the buyers remembered the 
brands and gave better value for the wool that they knew correspoinled with the 
description given by the grower. 


LAURA, July i28th. — Mr. J. F. Roen tel dt , delivered an interesting and instiur- 
tive address, ‘‘The care and Treatment of Ilaincss. A good discussion fol- 
lowed and the speaker replied to a niinibei of (jiiestions. 

BOOLEBOO CENTRE, July 27th. — Mi. Mills read a paper “Mixed Farming,” 
and an inteiesting discussion followed Siwmal otliei items of local importanci‘ 
were also brought befoie the meeting foi <lis<*ussion. 

WHYTE-YABCOWIE, Juno bth. — Mr. (». McGiegor read a jiaper, “The Divin- 
ing Rod,” and an inteiesting discussion followed^ Matters in conneSction with 
the annual meeting were also brought befoie the meeting. 

WHYTE-YARCOWIE, July 20th. — Aftei the lepoit of the woik perfoimed 
by the Branch had been presented by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. E. J. Pearce), 
and the otbcers elected for the ensuing year, the Wool Instructor of the School 
of Mines (Mr. A. H. Codrington) delivered an address, “Points in (Connection 
with the Wool Industry. “ 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FIAT.) 

LYNDO(jH (Average annual lainfall, 2.*).0lin.). 

July bUh. 

Pruning Competitions. — A very succe.«sful puining competition was cxmductiMl 
under tlio auspices of the Lyndoch Bianch of Agncultiiial Puieau at Messis 
Springbett Bros.’ Hillside viiieyaids. Tin* following aic the lesults: — “Rod 
pruning, “ 11 contestants — Messrs. A. Linton, <Sl points, 1st; W. Bishop, 7.8 
IKiintB, 2nd; H. Tayloi, 77 points, Cbd. “Spin piuning,’’ 14 compctitor.*< — 
Messrs. L. Harper, 90 points, 1st; A. Linton, 88 points, 2iid; G. King, 80 points, 
,‘>rd. The South Austialian Gas (Company presented a Silver (Cup known as the 
“The Sulphate of Ammonia (JCup“ foi the highest aggregate points in rod and 
.^pur pinning, Mr. A. Linton being the winner with 109 points. The prize nionov 
was donated by the winemakeis oiieiatiiig in the district. The judges weic 
Ml. Geo. Quinn {Government Ilortienltuial Instiuctoi ), and Messis. L. N. Saltei 
and C. M. Pollitt. 

SADDLEWOBTH (WOMEN’S) (Aveiage annual rainfall, 19.09in.). 

August 14th. — Piesent: eight inembeis and 12 visitois. 

Mrs. Wakeham, J.P., a foundation member ot tlie Biveiton Women’s Hiancli 
of the Agricultural Bureau, attended tin* meeting and deliveied an address, in 
which she detailed some of her experiences in the North Island of New Zealand, 
where she had recently spent a seven months’ holiday. 


TABLEE. 

May Ist. — Present: 18 members and three visitois. 

Crop Competitions. — The following paper undei the heading “Benetits to be 
Derived from Crop Competitions” was read by Mr. W. Claike: — “To derive tin* 
most benefit from crop competitions it will be i*Hsential for the farmer, who has 
entered for the competition, to give full history of the growing of the crop, 
such as how and when the land was broken up for fallow, and how the land has 
been worked since it was broken up, when the crop was sown, and the quantity 
of both seed and manure used per acre, also the kind of wheat sown; and for this 
to be published, with the results of the competitions and the judge’s obser- 
vations and racommendations, so that the farmer, who has similar land and rain- 
fall, can study those methods and compare them with his own. Until recently, 
the majority of Australian farmers have given more attention to the pioneering 
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problems in the development of the land than they have to the raising of the 
standard of farming methods. Especially is that so in the newly opened areasi, 
and the success that has generally been achieved by this method has given 
impetus to the opening up and settling of new land. Hero and there, however, 
will be found farmers who, through their own initiative, or through following the 
scientific lead of others, such as Agricultural Colleges or Government Experi- 
mental Farms, and adopting what is suitable to local conditions, have done 
amazingly well, and one of the methods of bringing these successful farmers 
and their methods under the notice of the farming community is through the 
medium of crop competitions. Of course, there are other ways of distributing 
this knowledge, such as through the rural press or the Agricultural Bureau, but 
the continual success in public competition of crops grown by certain methods 
will point to their advantage, and unless the farming community is too conser- 
vative and inclined to keep to the old customs, they would at once start to study 
those methods of cultivation, variety of seed, quantity of manure, and commence 
to apply those methods to the benefit of themselves and the State. It can 
readily be demonstrated that ne<\v facts can be discovered by the scientist and 
the best farmers more quickly than they can bo disseminated, and one of the 
benefits of crop competitions will be to help spread these facts. In the Wiminera 
district in Victoria, crop and fallow comiiotitions have been conducted for a 
number of years and they have not been content with that, but also have a com- 
petition for the best farm, which helps to promote a healthy rivalry,* which must 
have a beneficial effect on the community in which it is conducted. At Nhill, 
one of the towns in the Wimmera district, they have had their twenty-first com- 
petition, and Mr. H. A. Mullctt, B.Sc. (Agric.), the judge of the last season ^s 
competition, stated Hhat in the percentage of farmers who have adopted prac- 
tices fundamental for heavy crop production Nhill leads the way. ^ Following 
the lead given them by Nhill, 12 other Wimmera and malice centres now hold 
similar competitions. These competitions have been conducted by the different 
Agricultural Societies, and the success of them can be best judged by the improve- 
ment of the crops grown in these districts. The Wimmera has a reputation for 
producing 40bush. crops over a large area. It should also be made clear that 
the average for the whole area is not 40bu8h., but the average yields for the 
counties in the Wimmera are far higher than the rest of Victoria. For instance, 
the county of Borung in the 1921-22 harvest, where 359,000 acres were sown to 
wheat, the average per acre was 28bush. The average for the whole of Victoria 
for that year was a little over lObush. Many individual farmers in the Wim- 
mera, however, have frequently obtained 40bush. and more per acre during rwent 
years. For instance, the winner of the Rupanyup three years' crop competition, 
which comprised at least 100 acres annually for the years 1920, 1921, 1922, was 
Mr. B. J. Jackson, whose yields wctp — 1920, 265 acres, averaging 4.3bush.; 1921, 
265 acresy averaging 4.3bu8h.; and the 1922 crop of over 275 acres was esti- 
mated to have been nearly 40bush. This is only one instance of manv and it is 
due to the improved methods of cultiwition, for 10 years ago the black Wim- 
mera soil was not regarded as being so productive as it is to-day. The Wimmera 
Agricultural Societies have gone much further than any others with crop com- 
petitions in bringing to light the best crops each year in the different districts 
and in giving publicity to the methods by which those crops have been raised. 
The result is that there are a greater proportion of men farming according to 
the best known methods in the Wimmera than in other wheat areas. But to show 
the true rate of progress in the Wimmera since the establishment of the Nhill 
crop competition 21 years ago, we will compare the average yield per acre before 
and after the period, taken in periods of five or six years; omitting 1902 and 
1914, which were years of drought, when little or no wheat was harvested. In 
the period of 1897 to 1901 the area sown, 640,000 acres, averaged 7.6bush. per 
acre; 1903-1907, 624,000 acres averaged 12.4bush. per acre; 1908-1913, 617,000 
acres averaged 14.8bush. per acre; 1915-1920, 680,000 acres averaged 19.1 bush, 
per acre — a net increase of 11.5bush. per acre. The period 1903 to 1907 was 
the period in which superphosphate and fallowing were introduced, but despite 
the fact that no other great discoveries have been made comparable with them 
since then, the advances have been just as great as before. It was a period 
of careful exploration of most of the factors involved in local wheat cultivation, 
and of the propagation of the discovered facts from experimental fiel^ and 
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iiflvanciHl farms to farnuM ■» at laif»o, in whit'li cro]) (‘onipt'titioiis jilauvl an 
important part. In the Noithcin district, \\liirli is the onl\ otluM distiict in 
Victoria with an equal aioa and similar lainfall to the Wimrneia, the nf‘t increase 
over the same period has In'mi ;>.41)ush. The soils aie somewhat dilftnent, lml 
it cannot bo arj^ued that theie is more j^ood land iindei (ultivation in the Wim- 
mcra soil than in the Noitheni district. Dunnj.i the same peiiod then* was no 
organised method of ascertaining tlie best local piactico and giving publicity to 
it, and there is this to h*ain from Victoria, that although the same scientific 
discoveries were available to both, the Wimrneia distiict, which has fostered croj) 
competitions, has increased its yield far ahead of ‘iny of the other distiicts 
With reference to our own State. Last year the Maitland Biaiieh of the Agri* 
cultural Bureau held its first erop competition, and althougli theie was no 
reference to the fallowing or the seeding operafions for the tarmei to compare 
with his own work, the judge, Mr. W. J. Spafford (Supeniitendent of Expen- 
mental Work) in his obseivations and lecomniendations statml that m connection 
with the competition extremely good wheat ciops were seen, but mucli irnpiove- 
ment could still be made i>y moie attention to details, which w'as quite necessary 
if maximum crops were to be aimed at. In some oi tlie ciojis entcied for com- 
petition, tus well as in many other crops in the distiict, ()uit(» a number of 
controllable weaknesses were in evidence, all of which did something tow^aids 
1 educing the returns secured from the land. Amongst the woist of these troubles 
were — Bunt or smut, take-all, and Hag smut, tlic intioduction of bad weeds, such 
as barley and drake with the seed, wheats giowii which w’eie liadly mixed witli 
other varieties, too little scnrI used w'herc tin* wi'eds had not been killed when fal- 
low'ing, insufiicient fertiliser, and the piescnce of eelwornis in the cereal crop. 
The majority of these weaknesses are siiiead o\or the w’heat-g rowing area in the 
State, and Mr. Spafford not only mentioned them, but ho also told how each one 
could be controlled, so that the Maitland competition should be a benefit to any 
farmer who has read Mr. Spafford ’s rcpoit and is suffeiiiig fiom some of those 
troubles. The Maitland district will benefit moii* than the rest of the State, for 
it will be brought home to them more througli the competition being held there, 
that these things can be controlled, and also an^o^le wishing to enter in that 
competition in future will reali.se that they will haie to control those weaknesses 
before doing so if they wish to win the competition. They also have the benefit 
in having a local crop competition, because it affords the opportunity of seeing 
the success of improved jJ^’ficticcs by direct peisonal illustrations, which are the 
greatest benefit of crop competitions.^^ Air. M. Clarke also lead extracts from 
the AgriculUmil Gazette of New’ South Wales dealing with irop competitions in 
New South Wales. An uiteiesting discussion followed tlie reading of the papers. 


WJ LI A AMSTOWN ( WOM EN ’S) . 

Juno (5th. — Present: 22 membeis. 

Cooking. — In the couise of a paper undei the heading “ Inexpei ience in Cook- 
ing, Mrs. Woolf Old said it was surprising the number of women — both old and 
young — ^who were to all intents and purposes ignorant of the general rules of 
cooking. For such people the writer of the paper considered that a cooking recipe 
book would be a most welcome and nocessaiy addition to the household library. 
Mrs. Woolford first referred to the cooking of meat, which, she said, should not 
be cooked hurriedly. It should be put in the oven in plenty of time for the 
meal, and after it had commenced to cook, the lieat of the stove could be reduced 
so that the meat would cook slowly. The fire, of course, required attention to 
see that it was not allowed to burn down too low. Meat cooked slowly would 
be found to be more palatable and more tendei than meat that w’as either boiled 
or roasted hurriedly. If meat was to be cooked, and it was inclined to be some- 
what tough, it was a good plan, after it had finished cooking, to draw the sauce- 
pan or pot aside from the fire and allow the meat to remain in the luiuid until 
it was nearly cold when it could be removed. Steak could be improved by cook- 
ing it over a fairly strong fire for the first feiw minutes. The strong fire caused 
a nice brown crust to form on both sides of the steak and prevented the jui^e 
of the meat from escaping, which improved the taste of the meat. If a little 
cold meat was on hand, a tasty dry hash could be made from the folhnving 
recipe: — “Cut the moat into small pieces, cover it with water, season with 
salt and pepper, taking care to keep it w’ell stirred. After being about one hour 
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to an hour and a half on the stove, potatoes and onions cauld be added, the 
stirring being continued. When the potatoes are cooked, take a prong and mash 
them well, then stir the whole together and leave it on a grate so that is will 
not burn. It can then bo served with any other vegetables that have been boiled 
separately.’’ Another way of using cold meat was to put the meat through a 
mincer and then into a pie dish, over which a crust of mashed potatoes should bo 
made, and then cooked until the potatoes wcra nicely browned. An enjoyable 
dish — salmon pie — could be made in the same way, but, of course, there was no 
need to put the lish through the mincer. During the summer, cold meat bones 
kept from about Thursday until the end of the week could be placed in the 
boiler or saucepan, covered with water and then seasoned with plenty of salt and 
pepper. They should be allowed to boil for several hours, then taken off and 
strained first through the colander, and then through the gravy strainer. The 
liquid d:\ould be allowed to ^‘set” all night, when the fat should bo removed, 
and the result sliould be a most palatable jelly which could be eaten with cold 
meat instead of pickles, beetroot, &c. A peeled and cored apple cut into small 
pieces made an excellent flavoring for soup. The flavor of potatoes was consider- 
ably improved by adding a small quantity of sugar to the water in which they 
they were boiled. Carbonate of soda boiled with peas had a tendency to soften 
peas that weie old and hard. Carbonate of soda also softened cabbage and gave 
it a nice flavor. To give the cabbage a nice color the bd of the cooking utensil 
should be removed whilst the cabbage was being boiled. Carrots and parsnips 
took some little time to cook properly, and for that reason they should be placed 
over the fire before other vegetables. All vegetables grown above ground, such as 
cabbages, cauliflowers, peas, beans, &c., should Ix' placed in boiling water, while 
all root crops should be immersed in cold water and then boiled. A further 
meeting was held on July 4th, when several cooking recipes were discussed. 

WILLI AMSTOWN (WOMEN ’S) . 

August 1st. — Present: 18 members and visitors. 

Vegetables and now to Serve Them. — Mrs. 1). Coleman read the following 
paper: — ^‘The important part which the consumption of vegetables plays in con- 
nection with our general health cannot be too highly estimated. Indeed, if wc 
were more alive to this fact, many illnesses could be avoided. Onions are 
amongst the most healthful vegetables and should bo consumed a groat deal more 
than is the custom. All root vegetables may be kept fresh for a considerable 
length of time by planting and covering them with fresh moist earth. Beans and 
vegetables of a similar character can be kept nice and firm by placing them in a 
wet bag and throwing another wet bag over the inner one. On no account should 
the bag be allowed to become dry. Celery is one of the best foods with which we are 
endowed, and we cannot do better than eat of it in plenty. Beans and peas are 
very nourishing. Green peas are more digestible, but less nourishing than dried 
or full grown peas. These need to oe thoroughly boiled to make them digestible. 
If a pinch of carbonate of soda is added to the water in which all green vege- 
tables are boiled, it will preserve the natural color and give the cooked vegetable 
a more attractive appearance than when this simple expedient is neglected. When 
peas are old, a dessertspoonful of sugar added to the water softens the skin and 
improves the flavor. Potatoes form our staple vegetable, and no doubt much of 
their popularity is due to the fact that they are cheap. Potatoes are not a nesh- 
forming food, and when depended upon to provide the chief item of diet, milk or 
butter must be added to mt^e them nourishing. Salad vegetables, such as lettuce, 
lentils, &c., do not contain flesh-forming constituents, but are invaluable on 
account of their bulk and saline properties. This is unfortunately removed irom 
most vegetables during the process of preparation. Therefore, the use of these 
raw vegetables in hot weather should be as liberal as possible. To prepare for 
cooking — Old potatoes — Scrub and dry, peel very finely and take out the eyes, 
drop into clean, cold water and soak for a couple of hours before cooking. New 
potatoes — Scrub with a coarse brush and scrape well. This should be done just 
before cooking. Cabbage — Cut the outside leaves off and remove the stalk and 
coarser part of the leaf stalk. Soak for half an hour in a large quantity of salted 
water. Cauliflower — Take off the outside leaves, shorten the_ stalk to the base of 
the young leaves, and soak in salted water to extract any insects. Marrow — ^Peel 
very thinly and remove the core and seeds, cut in pieces about 4in. square, and 
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wash. Spinach — Stiip the leaves from the stalk and uash \S(*11 in seveial watem 
to remove all trace of gnt. Asparagus — Scrape the stalks, from the h(»iid down, 
with a sharp knife, and >\ash well. Bind in bunches, making the heads oven, 
then with a sharp knife make a straight cut acioss the othei end of the bunch. 
Oairots. — Scrape thoroughly fioni the thick end and peel, after boiling, by nib- 
bing in a coarse cloth. Tuinips — Peel sufficiently thickly to remove woody tibie 
(if any) from skin. Onions — Remove the outside diy skins and diop the onions 
into cold water to preserve color, and then allow them to stand in boiling watei, 
into which half a teaspoonful of baking soda has been added. All vegetables 
(except spinach and old potatoes), should be placed in plenty of water. Ample 
salt should be added to the water in which they arc cooked. One teaspoonful to 
every quart of water is the usual proportion. Gi eon vegetables should be put into 
Vioiling water, with a pinch of carbonate of soda, and oc boiled lapidly with the 
lid off the saucepan to pi eseive the color. Root vegetables should bo put into boiling 
water and boiled slowly with the lid on the saucepan. The exception to this lattei 
lule is old potatoes, which arc placed into cold water. Peas should have sugar 
as well as soda added to the water in which they aie boiled. A little mint should 
also be boiled with them.^’ 


WIRRILLA. 

June l‘Jid. — Present: six members. 

Care of Farm Horses. — Mr. S. Sehunke, who read a shoit jiapei dealing with 
this subject, said the fiist escutial point in the caie of the farm team ivas the erec- 
tion of a warm stable. The building should face in either a noitherly or easterly 
direction and be piovided with a good solid floor. Ample jiiovision should be 
made for supplies of good fodder. With the exception ot the busy seasons of 
the year — harvesting and seeding — the team should not be worked more than 
eight hours each day. Befoie the team was harnessed in the moinmg each animal 
should be groomed with the curiy comb, and care taken to sec that the mane 
was not left under the collar. It frequently happened that 10 horses were avail- 
able to work an 8-horse implement, and, in such cases, it w'as advisable to w'oiik 
all the horses and so lighten the work for the team rather than allow two hoises 
to remain idle. If possible a small paddock should be loft out for grass, in 
which the horses could be giazed during the spiing months of the year. That 
would give the animals a complete spell, and give them an opportunity of putting 
on condition, thereby reducing the tendency to contract soie shouldeis. 
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BLYTH, August 4th. — In order to awaken and stimulato interest in the local 
Branch of the Bureau, the proj^ramme coiumittee decided: — (1) ^^That compe- 
titions be held for the best samples of wheat taken from farmers’ seed wheat 
stacks on or about April 1st, and that not less than three varieties of wheat be 
entered by each competitor.'” (2) ‘‘That a prize be awarded at the Blyth Agri- 
cultural Show for the best collection of farm p;-oduce produced on the farm by 
an exhibitor, who must be a member of the local Branch of the Bureau.” 
(3) “That a prize be awarded for the paper considered to be the most 
instructive and beneficial to members of the Bianch.” 

SADDLEWORTH (Women’s), July 10th. — The meeting was devoted to a 
discussion on the subject, “Home Recipes.” A number of recipes were given, 
and samples of scones, cockles, brown biscuits, brown bread, and sweet marmalade 
were exhibited. Other matters of local interest were also brought before the 
meeting. 

WATERVAL.E, July .‘lOtli. — The subject “Cotton Growing” was again brought 
before the meeting for disemssion, and Mr. N. Reid and several other members 
stated that it was their intention to carry out a series of experiments during the 
coming season. 

WINDSOR, July 25th. — The Field Officer of the Department of Agriculture 
(Mr. S. B. Opie) attended the meeting and read a paper, “Tillage Operations.” 
A keen discussion followed, and a number of questions were answered by the 
speaker. 

WIRRILLA, July 28th.— xMr I). Garrett, sen., read an interesting paper, “How 
to Obtain the Best Results from the Farm.” The report o'* the work performed 
by the Branch during the past year was presented by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. 
Scluiiike), and the officers were elected for the forthcoming session. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

KILKERRAN. 

July 24th. — Present: eight members and six visitors. 

The Combine u. Dkill and Cul'iivator. — M r. S. T. Koightly, who read 
a paper dealing with this subject, first stated that something could be said in 
favor of both the combine and the drill and cultivator as means for putting in 
the crop. The combine no doubt effected a saving of labor, but he did not 
think a great deal of time was saved with that implement. Providing the 
farmer had sufficient strength to work the cultivator and drill and the necessary 
labor, he would cover more ground in less time with the two implements than 
with the combine. His experience had been that the combine was not a successful 
implement in land that was at all stumpy. The “sot” of the shares prevented 
the bodies from releasing easily^ consequently there was more strain on the 
tyncs than there was on the ordinary spring tyiicd cultivator. For the farmer 
with a small holding and suitable land, there was no doubt that the combine was 
a most useful implement. But for the farmer who worked on a larger scale, 
and who employed labor, the cultivator and drill would be the better means of 
enabling him to get in his crop in the shortest possible time. The question as 
to which was the better implement to use was one whicli depended very largely 
on the class of land that had to be worked, and the availability of labor. 

Sheep on the Farm. — In the course of a paper under the title, “The Best 
Breed of Sheep for the Farm,” Mr. C. F. G. Heinrich said the question was one 
that was very largely governed by climatic and soil conditions. The Merino 
produced tke best wool and was specially suited for inland country, but for 
coastal and barren country the crossbred sheep was to be preferred. The cross- 
bred also produced a better export carcase, was more hardy and less sensitive 
than the Merino, and was for these reasons one of the most profitable types of 
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sheep for the farjiier who grazed a small flock. The Lincoln ram, crossed with 
a selected Merino ewe, produced a lamb from which a good fleece of wool could 
be expected. The mating of the first cross from a Merino ewe and a Lincoln 
ram, the sticond crossbred owe to a Lincoln jam, and the thud cioss ewi* to a 
Merino, produced a ^ ^ Come-back, * ' which was an excellent sheep, both for wool 
and mutton. The best cross for lamlw for market was the Merino ewe crossed 
with cither a Dorset Horn, Border Leicester, or Shropshire ram. In conclusion, 
the speaker expressed the opinion that the Menno sheep could not be sui])ass(*cl 
in quality and weight of wool when grazed on inland country, but the Merino 
could not be recommended for coastal and barren country. 


MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, 15.22in.). 

July 28th. — Present: 18 members. 

Fallowing. — Mr. D. Kitto contributed the following paper on this subject; — 
^‘This subject is very important as far as Australian dry farming is concerned. 
This is realised by practically all our farming communities, as it can be seen by 
looking around that, although the area under wheat, &c., has slowly annually 
increased, the proportion of fallow under crop has greatly increased. Every 
farmer knows that to get the best from his land he must treat the land so as to 
socuie the maximum amount of produce therefrom, and yet yearly maintain its 
fertility or yielding capacity. Since senmee has inton'sted itself so much in 
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agriculture, the farmer nowadays has not so much need to use up his time and 
substance in slowly etxperimenting if he will but bo guided by a little theory, 
which is obtained from other people’s practical experience carefully recorded. 
The dictionary meaning of fallow is Mand ploughed and left unsown or rested.’ 
It may not be properly understood that in most of our soils there is plenty of 
plant food in an unavailable state to the plants. This food is continually but 
slowly becoming available through chemical and*^physical actions, but not as fast, 
say, as a crop of wheat could use it. We fallow the land or plough it and let 
it rest for a while, in order that available plant food may accumulate for the 
next crop. By this means we get one good crop every two years, which is cheaper 
than one crop every year. Being satisfied, then, that there is plenty of unavail- 
able plant food in the soil, we must consider how to work the land in order to 
help the various organisms and agencies at work on the raw material. If we 
consider the very minute root hairs on the roots of plants, through which most 
of the nourishment is obtained, we must clearly see that, although the soil be 
well stocked with food, if there be no solvent for it, the plant must die. Water 
18 this solvent, and so the conservation of water in the soil becomes, perhaps, the 
main argument for fallowing in Australian dry farmed areas. I might just 
mention that the plant food is dissolved in the water and forced up into the 
plant by osmotic pressuie. The surplus moisture is evaporated through the leaves 
and the food is retained. We know that very few plants can thrive or even live 
in a cold, water-logged soil owing to the lack of air, freedom for roots, &c. 
However, we are not much troubled with this condition on Yorke Peninsula, our 
concern being generally to get enough moi.sture. Land may be firstly prepaiod 
for fallowing by the use of sheep or a fire. Sheep are to be preferred, because 
practically all the plant foods they consume arc returnef’ again into the soil, 
tliereby keeping up the strength of the soil, as well as growing a little wool and 
mutton. However, lor the sake of doing a good job at fallowing time, it may 
pay to burn and clean the land to be fallowed during the previous summer — a 
common practice. It is reckoned by some that a good, clean burn is worth an 
extra bag of wheat or other cereal on the crop, more particularly when stJubble 
is to be recTOpped. Of course, if land was always bare fallowed, cropped, 
and the stubble burnt, the supply of organic matter must eventually, if not soon, 
give out, and as a result practically no nitrogen would become available and 
nothing w’ould grow. So it pays well to pasture the land occasionally or plough 
in the stubble or grass properly. Ploughing should be commenced as early as pos 
sible, which can generally be straight on from seeding opeiations. Seeding rains 
usually leave land in a good condition for fallowing, whereas a little later it fre- 
quently becomes boggy and then hard again, and fallowing can only be got on 
with very slowly. There is a great advantage in having as much land as possible 
ploughed before the heavy winter rains, because these help greatly in packing 
down the subsoil after it has been ploughed. The ploughing should be left in a 
rather rough state throughout the winter, because it allows the rain to soak in 
freely when it falls and not run and make the low patches boggy. The depth of 
ploughing must vary considerably with the conditions obtaining. Light, sandy 
land is usually worked shallow and heavy land deeper. It has been found by 
experiments that in land of a fair depth of soil about 3 Jin. has given the best 
results, although the tendency now with local farmers is to work even heavy land 
very shallow and often. Of course, deep ploughing in shallow soils gives a great 
setback by bringing up too much of the sour subsoil. I think it of advantage 
to just touch this raw material with the plough very rarely. The depth should 
also vary a little from time to time, espacially in heavy land, because a sort of 
pan tends to form at the usual d^th of ploughing, which must hinder good 
drainage; so by varying the depth of fallow we lessen this danger. The 
mould^ard fallowing plough still seems to be popular, but there are a few 
points in favor of the big disc fallowing plough. It may require more pulling, 
but it can deal more effectively with any* rubbish, stones, stimips, &c., and tears 
the furrow slice away rather than cuts it^ does the share and mouldboard. It 
will also more effectively deal with harder ground. As spring approaches the 
weeds commence to germinate and remind us that more working is . required. 
These weeds must be killed as quickly as possible, because they at once draw food 
and moisture from the soil. Here again sheep come in very useful, because they 
will hold the weeds in check, while the land is quickly worked back. Sheep 
also greatly improve conditions by packing the subsoil further down. Whilst 
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wolkiiij; the laiui to kill the weeds, we are also aeiatiiig the soil, conserving? 
moisture, and assisting the agencies at woik on plant foods. The depth of this 
cultivation should ho shallower than the tallow, and leave the surface more level 
and finei, because heavy rains would now be over. '’Phe light mouldboard twin** 
cultivator is very popular for this second main working, because it is a sure 
weed killer and may cover up any hard patches missed in the fallowing. As 
the weather becomes warmer, more attention must be paid to the condition of 
the surface of the fallow, otherwise evapoiation will take place rapidly. It may 
be as well at this juncture to make mention of the movements of soil water as 
affected mainly by evaporation. Under natural conditions soils do not long con- 
tinue in a wet state. Much water drains away, principally duo to gravitation, 
but some is soaked up by the soil particles tliemselves, and some is held in a 
film form around each particle, 'mis lattei film moisture is that from which the 
plant draws its supplies. The retention of this moisture in the film form is due 
to surface tension, which causes suspended liquid to shrink to the shape of a sphere 
and exert a pressure towards the centre. For example, a small drop of ivater or any 
liquid will take the form of a sphere in the air or on a very smooth suiface. 
When the ram falls each soil particle becomes covered with a film, which forms 
an elastic envelope. The smaller the quantity the thinner the film, the tighter 
it clings and the greater the presmire towaids llie contie. As rain continues 
this film becomes thicker, the tension less, and some of the watei lodges into the 
pore space, and so drains away until a state of equilibrium is reached — the tension 
or pull of the film balancing the pull of gravity. If any moisture is used u}) in 
any region by root hairs or evaporation the tension is then increased, and so 
water is drawn from around and kept evenly distributed as long as possible. As 
this movement takes place most readily in a firm, damp soil because of close- 
ness of the particles, the films are unbroken and so are just like one continuous 
network of films; the reverse takes place in a loose, open, dry soil, and this js 
the secret of keeping the moisture down in the soil and is how the surface of 
the fallow should be kept throughout the warm weather. When it rains this 
fine, loose surface at once lidcomes sot again and ideal for evaporau.on, and so 
the harrows or some light implement, such as a spnng tooth cultivator, should be 
run over the soil quickly as soon as the land permits working, in order again to 
loosen up the surface and restore the mulch. The deeper the mulch the more effec- 
tive will it be. If we have a deep mulch formed and rec(*iva a shower of rain it 
may probably not be enough to soak through the mulch and soon is dried up again. 
Hence one reason for shallow mulches. Anollu'r important reason is the fact 
that wheat requires a firm s*eod bed, and so we must not loosen it too deeply, 
else rolling would have to be done at seeding time. As seeding time comes around 
again the farmer can have a large area ready to be quickly, easily, and pro- 
perly drilled in with cultivator and drill, or the combined implement, as he 
chooses, and before long the crops will show and repay those who have given 
their fallows a fair go. During the discussion which followed Mr. J. Atkinson 
said that different soils required different treatment. On a sandy country they could 
not fallow at all on account of drift, and drift had been caused by some ground 
being worked to a fine tilth. Mr. P. Ford did not favor the disc plough. Mr. 
E. C. Atkinson thought the disc plough was a very fine implement for fallowing 
pui poses, because it always made a good seedbed. Different soils required fallow- 
ing at different times. He thought farmers should know when the different soils 
should be fallowed. Mr. A. B. Ferguson said he had great faith in scientific farm- 
ing. They did not fallow to conserve moisture only, but also to kill the weeds. 
He prefeired shallow working, and would work the ground with a light culti- 
vator. Fallowing was the most essential operation for the production of ‘good 
crops. 


ARTHURTON, July 26th. — Mr. C. Z. Williams read a paper from the Journal 
of Agriculture, Use of Electricity on the Farm,'' and all present took part 

in the discussion which followed. The delegates to the half-yearljr meeting of 
th[e Northern Yorjse Peninsula Field Trial Society were also appointed. 

J’ASKEVIIfL^, July 24th. — My. T. R. Brinkworth read a paper, ^‘The Pooling 
ojf Wheat.'' The paper was freely discussed, and the speaker was called upon to 
aa^er numerous questions. The officers for the year ending July, 1924 were 
elected* ’ ’ 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CARROW. 

July 2fith. — Present: 18 membeis. 

Horse v. Tractor. — Mr. II. Byrne, in oi)oninj> a disnissnm on this subject, said 
the climatic conditions in Australia were pailiculaily suitable for working 
tractors. Where a tractor was employed the fanner was able to dispense with the 
majority of the horses on the holding, and a stationaiy engine would not be 
required. Where a farmer put 250 acres undei crop with a team of horses, he 
would bo able to drill in 500 acres with the aid of a tractor. The ti actor also 
relieved the farmer of such work as extensive prepaiation for water conservation, 
storing of fodder, and the cleaning out of stable j'aids. Ploughing, cultnating, 
and drilling could be performed more speedily with the tiactor than with the 
horse team. He ebepressed a preference for the wheeled tractor rather than the 
caterpillar. Mi. A. Freeman said the farming and genmal purpose tractor, with 
its ability to perfoim a huge amount of w'oik in a shoit time, would be a valuable 
acquisition to a man who was working a farm single handed, for it could not be 
denied that the tractor required less attention than a largi* team of horses. Mr. 
Beare said hoises were more handy, moie duiable, and more easily understood 
than the tractor. Messrs. Harrowtield, Burt, and G. Puckndge also spoke in 
favor of the hoiso. A show of hands being called foi indicated that the niajoiity 
of members present favoiod the liorse. 


COORABIE (Average annual lainfall, 11 in. to 12in.). 

Piesent: nine members and visitois. 

At the May meeting of the above Branch the Hon. Secret aiy (Mr. H. V. Hobbs) 
read an extract from the Journal of AgrtcuJtuu , “Home Observations on Varieties 
of Oats and their Cultivation in South Austialia ” The opinion was voiced that 
oat growing in that district would become moie pojnilai whim varieties other than 
Algerian and Mortgage Lifter were introduced into the (kiorabie locality. Satis- 
faction was expies.seci that now varieties, including Scotch Grey, Early Burt, and 
Kherson had been introduced into the distiict by incmbeis of the Bureau, with 
the idea of ascertaining their suitability to the conditions of the district. 


DARKENS PEAK. 

June 27th. — Present: six membeis and Msitois. 

Fallowing. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. 0. Kobelt 
said as the main objects of fallowing were to kill the weeds and store moisture in 
the soil for the following ciop, the work should be commenced immediately after 
seeding. Three inches wms sufficiently deej) to woik heavy soils, but the farmer 
had to use his judgment wdien w'ofkiiig sandy land. Stumps and stones should 
be picked off the land at the completion of falliAving and the harrows then 
worked crossways to the ploughing. After the weeds had germinated the culti- 
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vator, should be brougl * land ^uuuld be 

lightly woiflsed with a < orked down to a 

fine tilth, but the sand} ’ prevent 

drift. Mr. D. Kobelt ox.. J at a greater 

depth than 3m. in order to cover the mustard plants and to pull more stumps 
out of the land. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN 
July 26th. — Present- seven members. 

Scrub Rolling. — Mr. H. Smith, who contiibuted a shoit papei dealing with 
this subject, stated that the best time foi rolling the scrub was duiing the months 
of September and October, because, as a rule, very little lain fell before the time 
arrived for burning. 'Viiother advantage of rolling the scrub before hane.st was 
that it gave the shoots time to start growing, and the siibsef’iiont burn killeti a 
large number of the stumps. He preferred flie log to the roller for pulling down 
the scrub, because the latter was too rough on the shouldeis of the horses. In the 
discussion that followed, Mr. H. Simmons preferred lolling in September, because 
that gave the horses a longer spell befoie haivest than was the case if it was 
left until later in the season. He did not favor rolling the scrub after harviist, 
because the shoots did not get a sufficient check. He preferred the roller to the Jog. 
Mr. C. Masters said .scrub should bo rolled before harvest, because that alhiwed 
the shoots to make a start, and the fire burning them then gave them more of a 
check. In dealing with shooty scrub he favored a roller with a log attached 
behind, but in larger scrub he preferred the roller alone, bec'ause the log was 
inclined to drag the scrub into heaps, which spoilt it for buining. Mr. G. Smith 
thought the heavier the roller used the better, because a 1 3avy roller did not 
leave so many snags as a light one. He preferred a log for dealing with burnt 
scrub. Mr. C. Simmons favored rolling early. In fairly heavy timber he pre* 
f erred a log with a top rail, because it did a better job than a roller, and very 
often pulled the stump out with the tree, Mr. B. Evans favored a heavy roller. 
He thought the earlier the scrub was rolled the better. Cutting the spring-backs 
ensured a better bum. Mr. M. Masters preferred rolling scrub before harvest, 
because it caused a greater check to the shoots, but he did not think fallowing 
should be neglected to enable the scrub to bo rolled. He favored a heavy roller. 
A log was the best for dealing with shoots and where it was not possible to secure 
a running tire. 


TALIA. 

July 14th. — Present: 10 members and visitors. 

Fumigating Rabbits. — In the course of a short paper dealing with this subject 
Mr. M. Boylan expressed the opinion that rabbits were the worst pest that farmers 
had to deal with in that district, and for that reason he considered it the duty 
of every landholder to use every effort to keep the pest in check. He had used 
strychnine baits, the poison cart, and the fumigator, and he was convinced that 
the last mentioned was the most effective means of dealing with the rabbits. He 
held the opinion that two fumigations to every sot of burrows were sufficient to 
destroy all the rabbity, whereas the poison cart would only destroy a certain 
percentage at special periods of the year, neither could the poison cart be used 
in very stony country. The fumigator could be comfortably worked by two men, 
one man pumping the fumes into the warren whilst the other filled in the holes 
from which the gas was escaping. Care should be taken that every hole leading 
into the warren was treated. It was a good plan to hunt all the rabbits into 
the burrows before using the fumigator, or those that were left outside would 
open the holes, and so reduce the effect of the gas. 


YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, I4.09in.). 

July 24th. — ^Present: 10 members and visitors. 

Fallowing. — Mr. H. Weiss, who read a short paper dealing with this subject, 
said fallowing was one of the most important operations in connection with the 
working of the farm, and the job should be started immediately after the com- 
pletion of seeding. For their district he favored working the plough at a depth 
of 2in. to 21in. on sandy soil, but the heavy land could be worked to a depth of 
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from Sin. to 4in. The plough should be correctly adjusted in order that good 
work would be performed and to ligi* ’ - Bandy land 

should be worked when it was wet, so that it would be loft in a rough condition 
to reduce the danger of drift to a minimum. A cultivator was the best implement 
for working clean fallow, but where a heavy growth of weeds had to bo turned 
under, he thought a twin plough should be used. The fallow should bo wuiked 
during September, so that as many stumps as possible would bo pulled out. 
Before the commencement of harvest, all stumps and bushes should be carted off 
the land. If summer rains fell the fal^^^v should be cultivated, but ho did not 
think it advisable to use harrows because they had a tendency to make the sur- 
face soil too tine, which would probably result in drift Mr. (). Forbes, who 
opened the discussion, referred to the good work that a flock of sheep performed 
on the fallow land. Where new land was being brought under the plough, two 
crops of wheat should be grown in succession, the land then fallowed to a shallow 
depth with a cultivator, sown with wheat, and then one crop of oats. He favored 
a spring draught plough, but care should be taken to adjust the implement so that 
each furrow worked at the same depth and turned over the same width of land. 
The farmer should study the nature of the soil that was being cultivated and work 
the plough accordingly. Mr. A. Sprigg and Mr. A. Jericho both thought that 
new land should not be ploughed too deeply. The depth of ploughing could l>e 
increased as the land received subsixjuent cultivations. 


CUNGENA, July 28th. — The inaugural meeting of the ab( v^e Branch was held 
in the local hall. Fifteen members and 16 visitors attended the meeting. Included 
amongst the latter was the Manager of the Minnipa Experimental Fa»-m (Mr. B. 
Hill), who delivered a short address, ^^The Work of the Agricultural Bureau. 
Mr. Hill also read a paper, ‘^The Wneat Plant from Germination to Maturity,^' 
and an interesting discussion followed. 

EDIUilLIE, June 12th. — All members were present to listen to an address^ 
^^The Wool Industry, which was given by the Wool Instructor of the School of 
Mines (Mr. A. H. Codrington). On the occasion of the annual meejting, which 
was held on July 28th, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. F. Carter) piesented the 
annual r^ort, and the officers were elected for the ensuing year. 

KOPPIO, July 23rd. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. T. B. Gardner) read an article, 
‘^Breeding Merino Sheep, which aroused a keen discussion. The matter of the 
increase in the freight and fares between Port Adelaide and West Coast ports 
was also brought before the meeting. The delegates to the Annual Congress were 
appointed, and the ofiScers were elected for the ensuing year. 

LIPSON, July 28th. — Mr. W. Brown read an article, ‘^The Tractor v. Horses,^’ 
and a keen discussion followed. Mr. S. Swaffer contributed a paper, ‘^Fallow- 
ing,’^ and all members present took part in the interesting discussion which 
followed. A paper dealing with the subject “Can Country Life be Made More 
Attractive?” was read by Mr. E. J. Barraud. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. B. 
Blacker) also read a short paper, “Alternate Cropping.” 

McLACHLAN, August 4th.— Matters in connection with the forthcoming Con- 
ference of Eyre Peninsula Branches, to be held at the Government Experimental 
Farm at Minnipa on September 27th and 28th, were brought before the meet- 
ing. Several other items were also introduced, and an interesting discussion 
ensued. 

MILTALIE, July 28th. — An interesting paper dealing with the subject “Pro- 
gress of Agricultural Machinery and Implements” was read by Mr. I). P. Bagnell, 
and a keen discussion followed. The annual report of the work performed by the 
Branch during the past year was presented by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. G. 
Smith), and the officers were elected for the current year. 
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MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual raintall, tu i.jm.;. 

July 28th. — Present: 17 nienibcrs. 

Tractor v. Horses. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. h\ Altmann) read the follow- 
ing paper: — ^^To ascertain the cost of ploughing with a ti actor, compaied to 
horses, I have taken a paddock of 74 acies, winch I have just finished fallowing. 
To do this job took me actually 7i days, avci aging 10^ acres per day. (lusts: — 
Odgalls. kerosine, £7 11s.; oil, bgalls., £1 lls.; petiol, Igall., 2s. 5d.; grease, Hlbs., 
6s. 8d.; total, £9 lls. Id. Loss of time through other work and weather, 3^ days. 
To plough the same paddock with horses, using the same implement and an 
8-horsetcam, which could not do more than 6 acres a day, because the soil is 
very heavy and far above the average of this distiict, would mean 12 actual 
working days, in addition to loss of time, winch I wull put down as the same as 
with the tractor. My calculations are: — Feed, 2^ weeks at 1 ton of chaff per 
week at the present price of about £4 10s. poi ton, would be £11 5s.; w'ages, 
for a man for 41 days at 10s. per day, £2 5s.,* total, £13 10s. — showing £3 18s. lid. 
in favor of the tractor. This is for fallowing where no loss is incurred through 
delay. 


PINNARCX) (Average annual rainfall, 16.74in.). 

July 26th. — Fresent: six members and visitors. 

Management of Sheep on the Farm. — Mr. M. S. Davis read a paper dealing 
with this subject, and in the course of the discussion that followed Mr. P. J. 
Edwards considered that a practical demonstration in w’oolelassing was far 
preferable to a locturo or whatever one might gain from the reading of books. 
He did not advocate leaving too much ‘*tail^^ on lambs as a preventive against 
the blowfly pest at a later date. Mr. H. J. Fewings did not favor making too 
many classes of wool in the classing of the clip. Mr. J. Scales did not favor* 
allowing the sheep to roam over the fallow when going to feed and water, so that 
the fallow would not be made too fine, and then be moie liable to drift. Mr. P. H. 
Jones favored placing the rams with the flock about October, so that the ewes 
would lamb in warm weathei, and have the benefit of early green feed. 


RAMCO. 

May 28th.— Present : 15 members and visitors. 

Mr. J. Jemioson read a paper, ‘‘Companies,'^ and an interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. Mr. F. Lewis introduced the matter of holding homestead meetings and 
said at the ordinary meetings of the Branch mcmbeis discussed various subjects 
in connection with the management of the orchard, but if a meeting w^as held at 
the homestead of one of the members, the visitors would have the opportunity of 
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iiiapecting the horticultural practices that were adopted. The best time he 
thought to hold such a meeting would be during October or November, because at 
that time the crops had ^^set” and would show the results of the blocker ^s work. 
Mr. O. B. Boehm was of the opinion that it would be better to hold a meeting of 
inspection after the pruning had been completed. After several other members 
had supported the suggestion, it was decided that the Branch should hold a 
homestead meeting during November. Members also discussed the question of 
top dressing lucerne plots and the grafting of sultanas on to Gordo stocks. 


RAMCO. 

July 23rd. — Present: 10 members and visitors. 

Orchard Work. — Under the title Hints for the Yearns Work on the Block 
Mr. C. Boehm said he commenced prtining immediately the leaves had fallen. 
Peaches and nectarines were generally the first to shed their leaves, and, as a rule, 
he had some of those trees pruned during May. He considered pruning to be one 
of the most important jobs on the horticultural blo<^k. The next work was raking 
out the cuttings, which he usually performed with a mallee stick or rail about 
8ft. or Oft. in length, to which a double wire was attached 3ft. from one end. 
The short end of the stick should have a bevel on the lower side to prevent it 
from digging into the ground. Next the land was ploughed — off or away from 
the rows — ^the last round or two being done with the horse hoe. After four to 
six weeks had elapsed he again work^ the hoe to cover the roots of the trees 
thoroughly, finishing up with the furrow in the centre between the rows. After 
the completion of that work time could be devoted to odd jobs about the block, 
carting firewood, repairs to the drying plant, and the making of new picking 
buckets. When drying was completed all the trays should be washed, and any 
broken ones should be repaired and stacked. The ^/ays could be washed 
by spreading them out on the racks and allowing the rain to do the work, but 
when 3ft. by 2ft. were used it was a good plan to use the dip, into which 20gall8. 
of water and lib. of caustic soda had been placed. The solution should be boiled 
and the trays immersed, first one end and then the other. The speaker a]|ways 
made a practice of rolling up the hessians directly they were cleared of dried 
fruit, and when the sweats had been emptied, a few of the best could be 
picked out and the hessians stacked away in a place safe from the attacks of mice. 
The buckets should also be dipped at the end of the season and placed on the 
rack upside down, where they would be found in a clean condition for the next 
season’s work. Mr. G. Lc^is mentioned that he had successfully raked out the 
cuttings from between the rows with a set of harrows. Mr. J. Boehm considered 
that the later pruning of peaches ensured a better crop for the ensuing season. 
Mr. W. Green thought it best to stack the tiavs, but not to wash them before the 
commencement of the new season. 


TAPLAN. 

July 12th. — Present: nine members. 

Breakino in and Care of Young Draught Horses.— The fuiiuwiiig paper was 
read by Mr. D. Chancellor: — ^*When the farmer intends to break in a young 
horse he should provide a good, strong yard in which to catch the animal. The 
posts, which must be at least 3ft. in the ground and 6ft. above it, must consist, 
if the yard is to be a strong one, of stout and solid material. Strong rails should 
be boltod to the posts about 18in. apart, and in the middle of the yard an equally 
strong post should be fixed some considerable depth in the ground for tying up 
the horse. Care should be taken that the rail is free from protruding, and con- 
sequently, dangerous spikes; also that the end of the rails protrude outside the 
yard; and if the rails are fastened by wire instead of bolts, particular care 
must be taken to keep the ends of the wire outside the yard. If these matters 
are not attended to, they may result in serious consequences to a young horse 
frightened during the breaking-in process. In order that the horse may not be 
tempted to jump the enclosure, the rails should be continued to the top of the 
posts. It is also important to keep the structure of the yard free from barb 
wire, because it is a danger to the horse and an inconvenience to the man. 
Various methods of catching a young horse are in use. A very good method is 
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the crush pen, whore the hoise is Inought into such a position as to enable a per- 
son to get around it and handle it with safety. Home people believe in using 
the whip to make a young horse come up or tiiin its head towaids them to enable 
tnem to catch it. Personally I condemn this method, being of the opinion that the 
less a person uses the whip the more the hoise realises that one does not wish to 
hurt it. The whip is sure to frighten it, therefoie making it hard to catch. My 
idea is to have a long stick, a stout, fair length of rope with a ring at one end. 
Make a sling in the rope and put the ring on the end of the rope and approach 
the horse, bearing in mind that the horse is young and timid and does not know 
what you are going to do with it. Let the stick and sling lest on the animars 
back for a little while and speak to the horse, gradually working down until the 
ears are reached; then gently rub the stick backwards and forwards and gradually 
work down until the rope is in a suitable position. Then take the stick away, 
taking care to put it where it will not hinder the feet of the peison breaking in 
the horse. It is a good plan to give the horse a name at the beginning of hand- 
ling and stick to the name, then the horse will soon know it. Once the rope is 
on the horse approach the animal and rub it about the head, ears, and between 
the ej^es. If, however, after a few tries the horse will not allow this to l>e done, 
put the rope around the post and make the horse go towards the post, taking up 
tho slack rope at the same time. In all probability the hoi.se will hang back. 
If it does, lot it have a good pull, it will do it good. Should it choke, slacken the 
rope immediately and tho horse will soon give up hanging back. Take a pair of 
winkers, undo tho bit, try and put the w’lnkers on in the ordinary way. If, 
however, the horse will not allow this to be done slip them over tho ears. Care 
should bo taken to see that the wdnkers are thoioughly oiled beforehand, so as to 
make them pliable, as the winkers will have to ho adjusted to fit the horse when 
they are on, and one should not be troubled with stiff leather, buckles, or keepers. 
When tho winkers are on the horse, a rope should be put on the bit ring; then 
take the rope off the neck. The horse should be made to run aiound the yard; 
a good tension should be kept on the rope. Should, however, the horse be too 
hard to hold, then undo the rope off the bit ring and run it through the ring 
under the jaws and fasten to the other side bit ling. This will enable one to 
hold the animal with ease. When you think the hoise has had enough of that 
side put the rope on the other bit ring and give the hoise a run around on that 
side. For draught horses I do not think very much mouthing is required — 
leading is more essential than mouthing. One man should lead the colt while 
another is behind helping it along. Care .should be taken not to jerk the horse’s 
mouth or hit it about the head, because such abuse is not easily forgotten by 
the animal. Take a collar and see that it is a perfect lit for the horse — for 
preference, a leather-lined pipe collar. Soak the collar over night in watei, 
then put it on the horse while wet and it will be pulled into the shape of tho horse’s 
shoulders. Also see that the hames are a good lit, and sec that the draught is in 
the right place, otherwise the horse will get sore shoulders quickly. Alteration of 
draught will permit the driver to cure a sore on the shoulder. When the collar 
is dry give it a good oiling with neatsfoot oil, also the hamo stiap. Then keep 
that set of hames for the horse, because it is a bad policy to change the harness 
The best place in an ^atreast’ team for a young horse is next to the rein 
horse. This position enables the driver to have more contiol ovei it by the use 
of the cross rein. In a tandem team the youngster should be \nit either near 
side or off side behind. This enables the driv’^er to get to the horse quickly. In 
an abreast team put a good, stout rope around the youngster's neck and tic it 
to the chain of the horses on each side. Care should bo taken to put the rope 
just behind the hame hooks, seeing that it docs not affect the horses by rubbing. 
In a tandem, if an iron spreader is used in the leader ’s chains, tie the rope around 
the spreader. If a wooden spreader is used, tie the rope on to the leader's out 
side chain, just where the spreader is put in. Do not tie it around the spreader, 
because, if the horse should hang back, the wood is not strong enough and will 
break. The driver should examine the chains and see that they are the same 
length. Do not tie knots in the chains. Should the chains rub the animal, a 
piece of sheepskin or bag should be wrapped around and tied on the chain where 
it is doing the damage. The young horse should not be worked more than half 
a day at a time until it becomes hardened to the work. Particular attention 
should be paid to the collar and shoulders. The driver should scrape all sw^eal 
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off the collar and cdean the shoulders thoroughly, when ‘yoking up,* with a 
curry comb and a good, stiff dandy biush. The hrst two or three times the 
young horse is put in, the driver should spell the team often and occasionally go 
and ease the collar off the shoulders of the young one. By doing this the danger 
of scalding is greatly reduced. When ‘yoking up* see that the fringe is 

removed from the forehead band and the mane from under the collar. Should 
the mane be matted, knotted, or tangled, and likely to get under the collar, cut 

it off, or it will injure the horse’s shouldoi. At night, when the horses are 

unyoked, wash the shoulders with cold water. This hardens the skin and 
assists in preventing sore shoulders. However, should the horse get sore shoulders, 
the driver must pay attention to the collar and draught of the hames. All blood, 
skin, &c., must be cleaned off the collai, and with a leather-lined collar use a 
wooden mallet for knocking the place winch fits on the sore. Care should be 
taken to have the mallet rounded off, because the c'dges of a flat-faced mallet 
are liable to break the lining. Also keep the lining well oiled. With a check- 
lined collar, the stuffing should be eased away from the place. This can be done 
with the aid of a largo chaff bag needle. By doing tliis you make a hollow 

over the sore, and a pad around the sore. Smear this part of the collar with a 

little grease to prevent the sweat and discharge from the sore entering the 

lining and making it hard. Do not cut the lining to take out the stuffing. This 
method not only damages the collar, but also allows the stuffing to come into 
contact witli the soie, and the sore does not heal so quickly. When the collar 
and hames are removed at night from the horse, wash the sore with cold water 
and salt. Also remove any hanging skin and scales, because these come off more 
easily while the sore is hot, and if left on over night they get hard and are not 
easily removed. If they are left on they will hurt the horse, perhaps making it 
pull sideways when vsork is started. Over Sunday, or any day when the horse 

is not working, smear the sore with gicasc to keep the flies away and pi event a 

hard scale from forming. Should the horse be spelled for a time on account of 
its sore shouldeis, give the sores a dressing every day with a good healing oint- 
ment. The driver should see that the youngster is given a good drink on each 
occasion it is let go for this purpose, and it should be shut away and fed by 
itself, so that the other workers cannot hunt it away from the feed. When 
working, it should be fed four times a day — morning, noon, teatime, and before 
retiring to bed. On the first throe occasions give it what it can eat and no 
more, but give it a good feed at bedtime. Do not put fresh chaff in the manger on 
top of a lot of stale chaff. It is better to take the stale chaff out and feed it 
when the horse is spelling. The winkers should be removed every night, because 
winkers left on any length of time are liable to chafe the horse *8 head, especially 
behind the ears. Before taking the winkeis off, tie a piece of light rope around 
the neck and let one end hang about 2ft. lie sure to tie a knot in the end of 
the piece left hanging to prevent it unravelling. The rope will come in handy 
when catching the horse again. Should the animal refuse to let you catch it by 
walking up to it, get a stick, put a wire hook on it and cafich the rope with it. 
Once the horse feels the strain on its neck it realises that it is caught and will 
allow you to go up to it. After the horse has been at work for a while and 
gets to know what i^ being done it may get cunning and refuse to let you catfch 
it. Then the use of the whip is quite justified. Give the horse a few sharp cuts 
across the rear and let it know that you are the master and time for play is 
finished. Do not chase the horse around the yard throwing the winkers after it. 
It is a bad habit and a waste of time. Also do not give it a hiding after it 
has been caught. Should its mouth become sore it will be inclined to throw up 
its head. This can be prevented to a large extent by putting the couplings on 
the winker rings and not on the bit rings. Should a driver have a lazy horse 
in the team and want to touch it up, use a stone for the purpose. This will hit 
the lazy horse and not flurry the youngster. The whip makes too much noise, 
and a clod of dirt is liable to break and scatter, hitting other horses, perhaps 
the youngster. One must always bear in mind, when handling a young hori, 
that patience is an excellent help. I do not agree with the idea of putting the 
young horse between two old workers and hitching to a log, because two of the 
best horses are always taken for the job, resulting in a lot of fooling around 
when they have any amount of important jobs to do about the farm without 
assisting to break in a youngster. Put the young horse straight to work. A 
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young horse should not be under three years of age wlien broken in; for pie- 
ference four years old is a better age, because the horse is better able to with- 
stand the work when it becomes aged.’’ 


WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

July 21st. — Present: seven members. 

Fallowing. — Mr. E. W. Brooker, who read a short paper dealing with this 
subject, said fallowing should be commenced as early as possible after seeding 
was finished and should be completed by the end of August. Although opinions 
differed as to what depth the land should be ploughed, he preferred shallow 
ploughing, t.e., to a depth of about IJin. When the ploughing was finished and 
the stumps removed, the land should be harrowed across the ploughing. In 
the subsequent working of the fallow one should act according to weather con- 
ditions, because the rain formed a smooth surface on the land, which necessitated 
light and continued cultivation until the surface was in the condition of dust. 
In the discussion that followed, Mr. F. Koch favored ploughing to a depth of 
2^in. to 3in. so that the plough would not jump out of the ground when passing 
over stumps. Members did not consider it advisable to work the land down 
too finely in that district, because of the danger of drift. If possible the last 
cultivation should be made during the spring, crossways to tlie ])revailing winds. 

Care of Horses. — Mr. A. G. Ellis read the following paper: — While horses 
are working they should be stable fed and kept off green feed. Some favor 
turning horses out and working them on paddock feed, but in iny experiences 
the stable fed horse will outwork the otheis. The stables should be cleaned out 
frequently, because stable refuse encourages germs that are detrimental to the 
good health of the horses. I favor w'ooden mangers, because they are warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer. The iron mangers, during winter months, are 
very moist, and food, when fed under these conditions, is harmful to the horse. 
Forty pounds of fodder a day is a good ration for a horse. It should be 
divided into four feeds of lOlbs. each. It is a mistake to allow the hoises to 
constantly have their heads in the manger feding while in the stable. Forty 
pounds per day is quite sufficient to keep a hard ^^orking horse in good heart. 
An hour and a half should be allowed for the mid-day meal. For the night 
feed long hay, fed in a separate manger from the chaff, is a good feed. The best 
preventive of sore shoulders is to have well fitting collais All horses should 
work in back bands, and the back bands bo fitted so as to ensure a square pull 
on the shoulders. In the case of horses getting sore shoulders, every care of the 
animals should be taken by the teamster. He should wash the shoulders well in 
cold water and keep the part of the collar covering the sore well scraped and 
clean. A sore that is kept clean will heal more quickly than one that is neglected. 
It is also a good plan to work a folded bag under the collar when the shoulders 
are sore. Grooming is absolutely essential, and should be done daily, m the 
mornings for preference, because the sweat of the day before is then thoroughly 
dry, and brushes out easily. A good stiff brush should be kept for brushing the 
lining of the collars prior to putting the horse to work for the day. Particular 
care should be taken in driving the team, and a mistake is often made of 
asking four horses to do the work of five. When arranging the team the weight 
should be as evenly distributed as possible, and the teamster should endeavor 
to avoid, as much as possible, working a small horse on the same swing as a 
heavy one. Every horse should be allowed plenty of room in which to work. 
A mistake is often made of using narrow spreaders. Sixteen inches or 17in. to 
the horse on the main spreader is required. It is also a good plan when working 
brood mares in foal to have the swing on which they have to work a little wider 
than under ordinary circumstances so that there is no danger of chains rubbing. 
Mares should bo worked till within three or four days of foaling, for I in- 
variably find that they are the better for this exercise. Of course, do not give 
them very heavy work. Horses should be watered before meals and the trough 
shut off from the main stable yard. Horses that can get water whilst feeding 
do not digest their food so well as when watered before feeding. The trough 
should be cleaned out at frequent intervals, because if left too long, it deprives 
the horses of fresh water, which is essential to ensure good health. Horses 
should have two spells during the year; one in the spring and one after the 
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harvest. When turned out they should be watched, especially after harvest, to 
see that they do not become affected with sand. Some farmers drill in paddocks 
for horse feed in this district. I should refrain from doing that, because there 
is plenty of natural feed, and the natural spring feed is better for stock. If 
the practice of drilling paddocks for feed is carried out, I favor barley in 
preference to oats, because oats, when green, are bitter, and horses when feeding 
on oats will often drink more water than is good for them.'' 


BABMEBA, July 12th. — To an attendance of 70 members and visitors the 
Deputy Horticultural Instructor and Manager of the Bern Experimental Orchard 
(Mr. C. G. Savage) gave a pruning demonstration on Mr. Cockshell's block. At 
a further meeting held on July 30th Mr. W. E. Ellenby gave an address, ^‘Tho 
Feeding and Care of Poultry.^' The Hon. Secretary (Mr. D. H. Brooke) pre- 
sented the annual report, and the oflScers were elected for the ensuing year. 

BLOCK E, July 24th. — Mr. F. J. Olorenshaw, a member of the Benmark 
Branch, attended the meeting and read a paper, ‘ ' llorsoiwork, " which was fol- 
lowed by a lengthy an interesting discussion. The annual report of the work 
performed by the Branch was presented by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. L. 
Ashenden), and the officers were elected for the ensuing term. 

GEBANIUM, July 2(ith. — Mr. W. Pannell read an article, ^'The Preparation 
of Fallow. ' ' The Branch decided to hold a crop growing competition during the 
ensuing year. 

MYBLA, July 21 st.^ — Seveial subjects of local importance were brought before 
the meeting for discussion. The delegates jto the forthcoming Annual Congress 
were appointed. It was decided that future meetings of the Branch should be 
held on September 22nd and October 20th. 

POMPOOTA, August Ist. — Mr. A. Lambeit lead a paper, ^‘Pig Baising," and 
an interesting discussion followed. A further meeting was held on August 15th. 
Mr. E. Leishmann (Orchard Instructor and Inspector) attended and delivered an 
address, ^*How to Prune a Pear Tree.'’ 

WINKIE, July 26th. — Twenty-two members of the Winkie Branch paid a visit 
to the Government Experimental Orchard and, under the guidance of the Manager 
(Mr. C. G. Savage), inspected the various horticultural experiments that are being 
carried out. 

YOUNGHUSBAND, July 27th. — A paper dealing with the subject ‘‘Gar- 
dening" was contributed by Mr. J, Gowling, and an interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. Members also discussed the question of Cotton Growing along the Biver 
Murray. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CHEBBY GABDFNS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03in.)% 

July 24 til. — Present: 14 members. 

Boad Making in the Hirxs. — Mr. 0. Bicks read a paper dealing with this sub 
joet, in the course of which he said one of the most serious questions that the 
producers had to face was that of getting produce to the maiket. The roads 
in many places weie in a worse state of repair than they were 25 years ago. 
He was of the opinion that it had been false economy to starve the roads, because 
once they got into a state of disrepair water lodged in the holes, and these soon 
made larger by the traffic. The new road, the speaker said, should not be 
less than ISft.'^wide. In laying out the road the centre of the road should be 
marked, and a plough worked both ways to form the crown. The crown of the 
road should not be less than 12in. higher than the outside. After the road had 
been polled the centre would be reduced to a height of Sin., which would give 
a good fall for the water. Next an Sin. coat of 2in. metal should be applied, 
and the road well rolled and dressed with lin. of good blinding material. New 
roads should be made in the early spring, so that they would have a chance to 
settle down during the summer. When roads were being made through swampy 
or sandy soils it was sometimes difficult to get a good, firm bed for the metal 
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In those places it was a good plan to place a Gin. layer of ti-tree, furze, or 
broom bush m the bed of tho road to prevent the metal from being pushed down 
into the sand. Keeping the roads in repair was a most difficult matter in tho 
Hills on account of the tendency for roads to wash out with the heavy rainS. He 
believed that the present system of maintaining the roads was at fault. The 
work of the district councils should be confined to district roads. The system he, 
advocated was that one man should have the care of six miles of main roads. It 
should be his duty to keep the watertables clean, keep the roads clear of loose 
stones in the summer, and put blinding on patches of stones that were often pulled 
up during the dry weather. The man would also be required to help put out the 
metal in the winter. 


CURRENCY CREEK. 

July 6th. — ^Present: 13 members. 

Question Box. — Tho meeting took the form of a ** Question Box.^' Several 
items of local interest were brought forward for discussion. In reply to a question 
‘‘Will Cultivation Kill Subterranean Clover!'' members were of the opinion that 
intense cultivation would be detrimental to the plants. It was generally agreed 
that the best plan to adopt to set a broody hen was to place a straw-lined box, 
with a lid, on the ground. Members considered that woifking horses kept in 
better condition when fed on chaff than when fed on long hay. It was thought 
that oaten hay made better chaff than sheaves cut from tho wheat crop. In deal- 
ing with the question of the best ram to use on Shropshire owes for the purpose 
of breeding a lamb suitable for the export trade, members favored the Merino. 
It was generally contended that whole barley should be crushed before being fed 
to pigs. 

Farming as a Business. — At a meeting held on July 26th a paper dealing with 
this subject was presented by Mr. 6. W. Ritchie. He said: — While I deal 
with farm management, I wish more particularly to refer to the “Business of* 
Farming,'' because a farm cannot be managed successfully unless the farmer is 
a keen business man. Farming is as much a business as any other of the pro- 
fessions or trades, in fact, in my opinion, the business of farming is far more 
complex in character than many other professions. There are so many varied 
conditions that the man on the land has to contend with that a farmer, in the 
days of power farming, &c., needs to be a specialist, as it were, in his own line 
of business. Before I continue further with the subject of management, I would 
like to ask the question, what qualities go to make a successful business man! 
because hereon the whole management of the farm hinges. In my opinion one 
of the greatest assets for a business man to possess is ‘ ‘ personality. ' ' No matter 
what the concern may be, or how large or small, it is always the expression of 
personal fortee, just as the personal force of a nation is the Etum total of the 
personal force of its people. Without a doubt men, not money, are the deter- 
mining factors in all commercial and industrial undertakings. Another point, 
and a very necessary one, a business man must possess plenty of energy. A man 
who wishes to forge ahead must work, he must be energetic. Energy has 
developed continents, created industries, built up large business concerns, and 
made the powers of men. Harness your energy with common sense and guide it 
?rtth system. Here is another dominant factor, which must prevail if a farmer 
hopes to bo successful, it is system. I do not think there is any phase of a 
farming business that does not require system. A good motto should be system, 
system some of the time, and system all the time. Nothing must be left to chance 
or to take its own course; it is no good being like Micawber and wait for some- 
thing to turn up, because with farming the only things that seem to turn up 
while you wait are weeds, and plenty of them. To be thorough and effective in 
any business proposition, a system must be followed and very closely adhered to. 
In every walk of life we find that the man, who is methoffical and systematical 
in aU his undertakings, is the one to whom success is not far distant. A good 
ship does not necessarily guarantee a safe port, nor does a good system alone ensure 
a successful business. Concentration is another very inmortant feature connected 
with good business. Bo not allow an^hing to pass half finished, but devote all 
your energy and concentrate your mind upon it and see for youtsdf that the work 
is complete. A prominent British financier once said, “Focus your ability on 
one pomt until you bum a hole in it." Some men never get up until they are 
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called; if no one happens to apply the stimulus they are pfunpowder without the 
spark, dough without the yeast, or an engine without the steam. No alarm clock 
is going to strike the hour of our opportunity. Fate never yet failed to turn down 
the man who waited for something to turn up. The foregoing, while de<.ling in 
a general way with a business man, and the qualities essential thereto, are applic- 
able to the business of farming, because, as I have previously stated, farming is 
quite as much a business as any other trade or calling may be. I have knowi^ 
business men to fail as farmers, but that la not proof that business acumen is not 
essential to success on the land. In fact, I think keen business ability is needed 
more in farming than in any other concern, because most trades are so thoroughly 
organised that a price can be fixed for an article based upon the cost of pro- 
duction, while the farmer has to abide by the ruling rates in the mailket. Here 
again, system is required; on a farm that is managed systematically and has a 
good business man in control, all the work must go along smoothly without 
any overlapping. To make a success of the business of farming the farmer must 
be fully alive to all the scientific aids to agriculture. Research work is 
conducted on all Government Experimental Farms solely to assist the man on the 
land, and the individual who allows advantages like these to go by the board is 
not conducting his holding on correct business lines. It is absolutely essential 
that a correct method of bookkeeping should be followed on the farm, there are 
several books on the market at present which will assist the farmer in tais direc- 
tion. Constant scrutiny of the various operations will quickly show where 
improvements are possible. It is not possible for any business to be conducted 
satisfactorily unless complete records are kept, and it is here again that a good 
system of keeping accounts is necessary. Of course, we know the old adage that 
Experience is a great teacher.^’ Quite so, but there are many men to whom 
the lesson does not appeal; they are content to just muddle ahmg and conse- 
quently do not get the best out of the land by supporting every progressive move- 
ment and being alive to the possibilities of their holdings. They can increase 
the production and enhance the value of the property. There is one point I 
would like to touch upon at this stage, and that is the proper care of machinery 
and implements on the farm. We do not find a good business man neglecting the 
machinery with which he operates his concern, but how often do we see valuable 
farming implements left to the tender meicies of the weather; machinery 
neglected in this manner means a loss that can be avoided, and should be avoided. 
The depreciation on farm implements is quite enough in the ordinary course of 
operation without any loss. A farmer to be successful from a business stand- 
point must study the cost of production in every direction; he can turn to his 
records of sales, &c., and then turn to the cost of production; the margin repre- 
HCiiting profit must always be the factor for the man on tlie land to keep in view. 
Competition is another feature that every business man may be alive to. Cer- 
tainly there is not one business where there is not competition; it is opposition 
that in these days when power farming is gradually gaining a foothold, it 
behoves the farmer to study the cost of production and to ascertain 
the cheapest possible methods by which to conduct his business. Of course, we 
refcognise the producer has at his disposal the markets of the world, but, there 
again, in one country the cost of production may bo far below another. Here 
time-saving and labor-saving machinery is going to be not only a convenience, 
but an absolute necessity if the farmer means to run his farm on business lines. 
Consequently, if the farmer wishes to apply correct business methods and shrewd 
management to his property, he must be fully alive to all the emergencies i elat- 
ing thereto. There is an old saying, ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success.'^ Well, 
it is only with the application of a good system, based on sound business manage- 
ment in relation to the business of farming, that any man can hope to succeed. 

CYGNET RIVER. 

Dairying and Butter Making.— The following paper was road by Mr. L. H. 
Moar:— The principles of butter making are easily understood. When studied 
from the standpoint of present knowledge, most of the mystery that formerly 
surrounded the work of the butter maker disappears. The making of good butter 
is not a aysteni of “rule of thumb, “ but certain well defined rules can be laid 
down, which, if followed, will ensure success. On the farm, the maker has control 
of every step in the process of making butter. Beginning with the supposition 
that cows are normal and healthy, he starts with one ideal condition, namely 
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a source of pure milk. As the milk is drawn from the udder it should be free 
from any element which would cause its decomposition, but the fact that it will 
in a few hours become sour or show evidence that other changes have taken place 
proves that a foreign element is present to produce these changes. A study of 
these changes and their cause is the first and most important lesson for the 
milkman and butter maker. Everyone is familiar with the changes that often 
take place in milk, and those which occur in the spoiling of fresh meats and 
vegetables, though the causes that produce these changes may not be apparent 
to the observer. It is also a matter of common experience that in hot, moist 
weather, these changes take place with greater rapidity than in cold or dry weather. 
Everyone who has handled milk has learned that cleanliness in everything that 
comes in contact with it is one of the essential factors to success. Cold storage, 
such as may bo supplied by the common household refrigerator or cooler, is also 
necessary for the keeping of milk and other perishable products in hot weather. 
The cause of the spoiling of fruit, vegetables, meats, and milk was discovered by 
Pasteur, to bo bacteria. He found that these minute forms of life, so small 
that it takes a very powerful magnifying glass to see them, were the cause of all 
decomposition. A study of their life, habits of growth, the food on which they 
lived, tho kind of substance on which they could develop, and the temperatures 
most favorable to their growth^ revealed the scientific necessity for observing^ 
perfect cleanliness in all dairy utensils and for keeping the milk cold. It was 
found that bacterial life is in existence everywhere, and only awaits the i)roper 
food, moisture and warmth to cause the bacteria to multiply very rapidly. Just 
as a grain of corn grows when given proper moisture and warmth, so the germ life 
that finds its way into milk utilises the food and warmth found there to grow and 
multiply, causing decomposition. It has been found that when milk or other 
perishable foods are kept free from bacteria they will not spoil, and, further, that 
foods of this nature, when kept at low temperatures, are very much longer in 
spoiling, although they may contain large numbers of germs. When milk and 
other products are heated to a high temperature the bacterial life is destroyed, 
and the products will keep for a long time if no additional bacteria gain access 
to them. In all large modern factories there is a machine, known as the 
pasteuriser, which is a very large vat with a revolving worm inside, through 
which a stream of hot water, about 130deg., runs for about 20 minutes. Too many 
milkers regard the work of milking as a dirty and disagreeable task. The work has 
resolved itself into nothing more than the manipulation of the udder, and is to be 
hurried through as quickly as possible. The element that takes from all drudgery 
its unpleasantness is wanting. That element is thinking along lines tending to 
improve the work. In the process that attends the milking of the cow there 
is enough to cause the milker to study seriously tho work that leads to tho making 
of a perfect pound of butter. Milk as it is drawn from the udder is nearly free 
from bacteria. Could it be kept in this condition, it would keep for many hours 
before any perceptible change would take place. The first bacteria enter during 
the time of milking, and are naturally from the cow and her surroundings. The 
manipulation of the udder works off hairs, particles of skin, and n.any instances, 
particles of manure that adhere to the hair and udder. All of tliis material finds 
its way into the milk pail, and carries with it great numbers of bacteri i. Tlie 
warm temperature and tho presence of congenial food supply that is in just the 
right physical condition cause these bacteria to multiply very rapidly, and unless 
something is done to check their growth, souring or other evidence of decomposition 
will take place in a few hours. The rapidity with which these changes occur will 
depend almost entirely upon the temperature at which the milk is allowed to stand, 
and the number of bacteria that find entrance to it. These facts are constantly 
in tho mind of a careful dairyman. He knows that the first step is that of pre- 
vention, The work of milking should be performed in such a way that few 
bacteria will find their way into the milk. The milk should be cooled quickly 

and thoroughly immediately after it is drawn, in order to check the growth pf 
bacteria that will, under the best of conditions, find their way into it. All this 
leads to the conclusion that the cow must be carefully cleaned. This is as 
tor her physical well-being as for the protection and purity of milk. The udder 
should be thoroughly washed with clean water so as to remove most of the dust, 
and what remains is less likely to fall into the milk bucket. If the milking is done 
in a shed, as it usually is when a fair number of cows are milked, there are 
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several points which need attention. The air must be pure and free from dust, 
the floors must be such that they may bo washed and swept with ease (it is a 
common plan to have a small elevated tank at the cow shed and a length of hose 
for flushing the floors, which are usually of either bricks or cement, and sometimes 
slabs are used, but they are not the best). The hands of a milker should be rinsed 
between the milking of each cow. Some dairymen, especially those whose milk is 
taken by the condensing factories, insist on their employees wearing scrupulously 
clean, white goves, whether milking by hands or machine, and their sheds art 
constantly under the whitewash brush. A whitewashed building shows up any 
dirt or cobwebs to their disadvantage. A shed is usually built facing the east, 
so as to have the pure, cleansing rays of the morning sun, and the floor, as men- 
tioned before, should be of brick or concrete, and slightly sloping outwards, but 
the grade must not be too sharp, because it is very slippery when wet, and many 
a good cow has been ruined through slipping and straining herself. If cows are 
to be fed whilst milking, ample depth must be given in the construction of the 
shed. Feeding, during the milking, was highly condemned up till a year or two 
ago, but now it is practised on all fair-sized dairies, especially if the machines are 
in use. One more word in regard to the milker before I pass on. If anyone is 
a little hasty tempered, the best thing is to leave dairying alone. A really good 
cow is nothing more than a bundle of very highly-sensitised nerves, and as some 
people are termed thin-skinned and easily offended, so is the good cow. She 
must be gently and carefully handled, and, above all, a few rowdy boys are the 
worst things on a dairy farm. Cows must be milked regularly. Dehorning is 
now being practised on most dairy farms. The dehoiner costs about £4 10s., and 
if subscribed to by several members the price to each comes comparatively low 
(my share was 14s., and I had over 50 head of stock done, whereas the local 
veterinary surgeon used to charge 2s. per head. Tiie proper washing of milk 
utensils is something which is often misunderstood. All milk should be rinsed 
from the surface of a vessel with either cold or lukewarm water before coming 
in contact with hot water, because the heat will cook the milk on to the surface,* 
forming a coating very difficult to remove. If this coating is not removed it 
furnishes food and place for bacterial growth. This is especially true around 
places liable to remain moist. After rinsing the vessel free from milk, it may 
then be washed in hot water and scalded or steamed. There should be added to 
the water some good cleansing compound j some ot the so-called washing powders 
are very objectionable, because grease of some kind is used principally in their 
composition. When such powders ar© used, a coating of thick grease will be 
formed around the edges of the washing pan containing the water. Powders can 
be procured that are guaranteed to contain no grease, and usually they are 
excellent cleansers. Washing soda is frequently used. In scrubbing the surfaces 
of milk vessels, a good brush should be used ; it costs little, and will get into corners 
fairly effectively. Another point: the final rinsing of dairy vessels should be in 
thoroughly boil^g water or, better still, steam. There is a very effective steamer 
on the market, procurable for about £4. With a couple of handfuls of eucalyptus 
leaves you can have steam inside three minutes; that seems incredible, nevertheless 
a fact. It is all the better if the articles remain in the boiling water or steam 
for a few minutes, so that the heat may penetrate completely through the tinware, 
the heat killing all bacterial life. After boiling or steaming, the surface dries 
very rapidly, and should be allowed to do so naturally. Turn the vessel so as 
to drain, and in a few moments the heat of the metal will dry the surfaces. A 
cloth is generally used for drying, but that usually undoes the work of scalding 
to a large extent unless a very clean cloth is used each day. It is a good plan to 
stand utensils out in the sun so that the rays may penetrate inside of them. Most 
species of bacteria cannot live in the direct rays of the sun, and for this reason 
sheds and milk rooms, except cold storage, should be built so as to allow any 
abundance of sunliaht to enter. Milk is often spoiled by allowing it to stand too 
long in the bails before taken to the milk room. It should be immediately removed 
to a place free from odors. If milk is placed in a cellar where there are decaying 
vegetables or fruits, their odors will soon be acquired by it. The room should 
be built to allow for ventilation. Cooling arrangements must be made in summer 
time, if only to stand the cans in a tank or vats of water. In carrying cream 
to the factory in hot weather wet bags must bo placed over same, because one 
second-grade can of cream will be sufficient to contaminate easily 50 sound ones. 
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There are two general methods in practice for skimming the milk. One is to set 
the milk in shallow pans and allow the cream to rise. The other is the use of the 
centrifugal separator. The dairyman cannot afford to be without a separator. It 
removes practically all the butterfat from the milk, while the old method of gravity 
skimming will leave from one-eighth to one-quarter of butterfat in the milk. The 
cream from the separator is of a finer quality, and a much bettter product can be 
made from it. The skim milk is fresh and sweet for feeding, and is far superior 
to that from the gravity system. There are numerous kinds of separators on the 
market, but they differ in details of construction, rather than in the principles 
on which they work. The dairyman should understand these principles. In 
selecting a separator one should first determine its value for good work and having 
parts easily accessible, then cxiimine its mechanical construction to see if it will 
stand long use. There arc a number of factors to be observed which influence the 
separation. The difference in the length of time which it takes to separate 
cream by gravity and by centrifugal force shows plainly that the time varies with 
the amount of force applied. The shorter the time the greater the force must be. 
Skim milk from the separator contains less fat than that secured by the gravity 
system, showing that the greater force causes more perfect separation. The 
following conclusions regarding the use of the separator may be drawn: — (1) 
If the amount of milk that passes through the separator in a given time is a fixed 
quantity, any increase in the speed of the machine will tend to cause closer 
skimming, because of greater force exerted; (2) if the amount of milk that passes 
through m a given time is increased, and the speed remains the same, the skimming 
will not be so perfect, for the centrifugal force is not exerted on the milk for so 
long a time. It is evident, therefore, that the closeness of skimming is the result 
of two factors — time and force; if either of these is decreased, the result will be 
poorer work. If either is increased, better work will result. Two errors are made 
in operating separators because of ignorance of the facts just stated. The first in 
allowing too much milk to pass through the machine. As there is a limit to 
the practical speed at which the machine can be safely run, it is not good practice 
to try to overcome the error by increasing the speed beyond the safe point. The 
feed outlet is usually adjusted so that too much milk will not run through, but 
cases have been known where operators, anxious to shorten the time of separation, 
have enlarged the opening, allowing too much milk to pass. This error is not so 
common as the second, which is to allow the speed of the machine to become too 
slow. The slow speed does not generate enough force to skim properly, and the 
result is loss of butterfat in the skim milk. The number of revolutions per minute 
required by the machine is usually indicated on the machine or in the instruction 
book belonging to it, and this should be strictly followed. All liquids flow more 
readily when warm than cold. This is not so noticeable with milk as it may be 
with molasses or tar, but the principle holds just as true, and is readily shown in 
the separation of milk. Kveryone has observed that cold cream does not flow as 
readily as warm cream. As cream is one of the products of separation, and has 
to flow from the machine through a small opening or outlet, it is seen that the 
warmer it is the more readily it will flow. If the flow of cream is checked, more 
milk will be forced out of the skim milk outlet, and if the obstruction to the flow 
becomes too great, butter fat will go out with the skim milk, because it cannot 
move fast enough through the cream outlet. For this reason, the nearer the 
temperature of thfe milk approaches animal heat, the better will be the separation. 
While some machines are supposed to skim as cold as 60deg. or 65deg. F ., it is 
not a good practice, because the skimming will not be so close. The milk should 
be at a temperature of SOdeg. or higher. It will be seen, therefore, that a third 
factor, in addition to rate of feed and speed of machine, namely, the temperature 
of the milk, has a direct bearing on separation, and it may be accepted as true, 
that the warmer the milk the better the work. Summarised, the points in the 
operation of a separator, given in their order of importance as bearing on the 
quality of work, are as follows; — (1) The speed of the separator must be uniform 
and up to the standard required by the makers of that particular macMne. (2) 
The temperature of the milk should be such as will make it flow readily, the ^rmer 
it is the more perfect will be the separation. (3) The amount of milk tha is 
run through the machine should remain constant, and should not be increased over 
that which is intended for the machine. (4) The machine should be set on a 
solid base or foundation, so that there will be no jar or shakmg about as 
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turned, auch as would tend to interfere with the oven flow of the milk through the 
bowl, and thus destroy its efficiency in skimming. (5) The separator should bo 
thoroughly and scrupulously clean, particular care being taken that none of the 
tubes through which the milk flows become obstructed in any way. (6) The test 
of the cream can be readily changed by a slight turn of the screw in the bowl. 
In the mechanical operation of the machine none but the beat oil should be used, 
and this should not be allowed to gum or become dirty on the bearings. It is a 
good practice to flush the bearings with kerosine occasionally, by making a run 
with kerosine in the oil cups. This will serve to cut out any gum or dust that has 
accumulated in the bearings, and will make the machine run free and easy, thus 
greatly increasing the length of time that it will last and do perfect work. The 
milk should be separated as soon as possible after milking, while it still contains 
the animal heat. If the milk has been handled in a cleanly way during milking, 
it can be poured directly into the receiving can of the separator without straining. 
The dairyman who depends upon the strainer to clean the milk rather than use 
cleanly methods of milking, is the one who makes the poorer butter. If it is 
necessary to strain the milk, a very fine wire strainer should be used. It is very 
difficult to keep a cloth strainer in good condition, and if not kept in good condition 
IS the seed-bed for trouble. When a strainer cloth becomes yellow it rarely, if 
ever, smells clean, indicating that decomposition is going on, and that it is not 
fit for use. For this reason it is best to discard strainer cloths entirely. If a 
strainer other than wire is used, it is best to use some material, such as absorbent 
cotton, which can bo thrown away at the end of each milking. Before starting 
the separator, the operator should look carefully at the bearings or wearing parts, 
putting a few drops of oil on ciich, and noting whether the oil cups are dropping 
correctly. Instructions for care and oiling each machin^N are supplied, and should 
be carefully followed. The makers have studied this problem, and are bound, for 
their own protection, to give proper instructions for operation. In the winter 
time, when everything is cold, hot water should be run through the machine when 
commencing. This warms up the surfaces and prevents the milk from sticking 
as it would if cold. It also prevents clogging, and makes cleaning much easier. 
Bring the machine gradually up to its normal speed, turn the milk in slowly until 
the tap is full open, and keep a constantly uniform motion on the handle during 
the entire run. When all of the milk has passed from the supply can, a few pints 
of skim milk should be poured through. If this is not done a quantity of butter 
fat will remain in the bowl,, because it cannot rise if no more milk goes into the 
bowl. Pouring in skim milk forces it all out. Warm (not hot) water may be 
used for this purpose, but that it not always convenient. The first work on com- 
pletion of the separation should be the care of the cream. It is the product for 
which all tho previous work has been performed, and it is worse than folly to 
neglect it now that it is secured. The cream must be cooled at once to check 
the growth of bacteria. The best method for doing this is to place it in a deep, 
narrow pail immersed in cold water just taken from a well or cool tank. Then stir 
it for a while to assist in cooling. A good thermometer ought to be used. It 
will only take a few minutes to cool the cream in the manner mentioned above. 
As soon as it has cooled, cover the can, to prevent any further bacteria entering 
Warm cream should never be mixed with cold. The result of mixing is always 
quick souring. The bacteria in cold cream are dormant or inactive, and will remain 
so, if kept chilled. So soon as the temperature is raised a little it quickens the 
life of the bacteria, and they increase at an amazing rate, causing souring in a 
very short time. Too much emphasis cannot be given to the two points mentioned 
above, namely, the quick and thorough cooling after separating, and caution in 
regard to mixing the warm and cold cream. It is of more importance to attend 
to the cream at once after the separating has finished than anything else at that 
time. The calves and pigs can wait for their skim milk, but bacteria in the 
cream wait for nothing until the temperature favorable to their growth is reduced. 
In hot, dry climates, where evaporation is excessive, another method for keeping 
milk or cream cool may be adopted. After the cream has been cooled, as described 
above, set the can out in the open, but shaded from the sun, a bucket of water 
is set upon the lid of the can, a cloth is made into a bag and slipped down over 
the can after it has been wetted, the upper end is turned down into the water. 
This cloth acts as a syphon, and will gradually empty the bucket. From the cloth 
thus kept wet the can and its contents under the cloth will be kept cool even on 
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the hottest days. In fact, the hotter and drier the air the greater the cooling 
etfect, as there will bo more rapid evaporation. Caro must be taken to keep the 
water fresh and clean. Very soon after the separation has been completed, the 
separator should bo cleaned. It is imperative that it should be washed every time 
after it has been used, and the sooner it is washed the easier will be the operation. 
The general directions for washing dairy utensils apply to the parts of the separator 
that come in contact with milk. In cleaning the machine the frame should not be 
neglected. Sometimes an operator thinks it is useless to spend time to keep it 
clean, because it does not come in direct contact with the milk. In most cases, 
where a machine is to be found dirty and grimy, it will be found out of repair in 
other ways. The bearings will usually bo gummy, and if examined the machine 
will be found to be out of level, and more often than otherwise the parts that come 
in contact with the milk will not have been properly cleaned. 

A further meeting was held on March 3rd, when the question of the advisability 
of erecting a jam factory or drying plant on Kangaroo Island to cope with the 
fruit grown on Cygnet River was brought forwartl for discussion. 


MORPHETT VALE (Average annual rainfall, 23.32in.). 

July 24th. — Present: 17 members. 

Mr. S. II. Marshall read a paper, “What^s Wrong with Australia,'^ and many 
channels of interesting thought were opened up for discussion. 

On July 25th a tractor demonstration was held under the auspices of the local 
Branch of the Agricultural Bureau in Messrs. Walkers Limited vineyard. A large 
number of members and visitors attended, representing the majority of the southern 
vinegrowing districts. 


ROCKWOOl). 

July 23rd. — Present: 14 membeivS. 

Lucerne Cultivation. — Mr. L. Neighbour read the following paper: — 
Lucerne has not received the attention it deserves in this district. It ranks 
foremost among fodders for dairy cattle. When selecting a piece of ground on 
which to plant lucerne, it must be remembered that drainage is one of the most 
important items. Lucerne will not thrive wheie water remains, on, or near the 
surface for any length of time, so if it is dosiied to grow lucerne on swamp areas, 
where either floods or rising springs are likely to be troublesome, something must 
be done to remedy these defects. Underground drains will be found effective in 
cases of rising springs, while floods may be guarded against, to a certain extent, 
by clearing all obstructions from the watercourses before the commencement of 
winter rains. Cultivation and preparation of the soil should be very thorough, 
and should commence some months before it is intended to sow the seed. Seed 
may be sown in either autumn or spring, but 1 prefer spring sowing. The land 
should be ploughed after the first rains for pieference and left rough until the 
weeds have made a good start. It should then be cultivated with a disc imple- 
ment, and, if fairly friable, could be left until shortly before the seed is sown. 


THE BEST FRUIT 

Can Only be Obtained from Healthy, Thrifty Trees. 

TRBEIS FROM THE 

BALHANNAH DECIDUOUS NURSERIES 

Are bearing heavy erops of first quality fruit In leading fruit- 
growing eentres throughout the Commonwealth. 

QUAUTY IS MORE THAH A SLOQAN WITH OS— IT IS THE 
KEYSTONE OF OUR BUSINESS. 

INQUIRIES SOLICITED. 

H. N. WICKS. Proprietor. 
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The final working should be very thorough — ploughing, discing, harrowing, roll- 
ing — and repeating the process until a fiine tilth is obtained. Neixt comes the 
selection of the variety to be sown. Hunter River Broad Leaf is without doubt 
the best; others in order of merit, as I would put them, are South Australian, 
Provence, and Arabian. Numerous other varieties have been tried on the Murray 
swamp lands, but these seem to have been most successful. Arabian lucerne 
makes more winter growth than any of the -other varieties named, but it is easily 
outclassed during the summer. It is also lighter and seems to contain less sub- 
stance than the other mentioned varieties. For sowing the seed broad casting by 
hand, if carefully done, will give the best results. The sower should follow a 
three-leaf harrow, sowing the seed with finger and thumb. An ordinary milk 
bucket will be found a convenient receptacle for the seed, and if the team driver 
is instructed to keep just a little ahead of the sower there should be no difllculty 
in getting the seed spread evenly, provided a calm day is selected. From 121bs. 
to 151b8. of seed is generally sown on irrigation areas. The smaller amount will 
be found quite sufficient if there is a good germination. The seed should be 
covered by rolling only, because it does not need to be deeply buried. The young 
lucerne should be cut so soon as as it shows signs of blooming. The mower 
blades should be sharp and set to cut as low as possible, otherwise stalks will bo 
left, which later on will become troublesome. Some growers prefer taking off the 
first cut with a scythe, because it will cut more closely than a machine. Lucerne 
should be allowed to wilt for at least 24 hours before being fed to stock. If fed 
to milking cows immediately it is cut, it will impart a strong flavor to the milk 
and cream. Cows are also liable to bloat if fed on freshly cut lucerne. A sure 
preventive for bloat is to keep the cows well fed. It is only when a cow oats 
ravenously that she becomes bloated. Some dairymen contend that milking cows 
will do well on rough fodders, such as cocky chaff, orewers^ grains, &c., when 
^lucerne forms a large part of the diet. During the summer there should be a 
surplus of lucerne, which can be made into hay. This should be cut when it shows 
a little bloom, because, if allowed to come into full bloom, it will be found that 

a now growth has commenced, which will be injured in the cutting. The lucerne 

is at the best stage when flowering has just commenced. If the weather is very 
hot the lucerne may be raked on the same day as it is cut; if not, it is advis- 
able to use the horse rake on the second day. It can be cocked on the third or 
fourth day and carted at the end of a weefe. The hay should not be left in the 
paddock until the leaves commence to fall. It will retard the growth of young 

lucerne under the cocks if left too long. If the lucerne is doing well, a cut 

should be taken off every six weeks or so during the summer, and it should be 
irrigated at about those intervals if a large supply of water is available. Open 
channels, 3 or 4 chains apart, will be found suitable for this style of irri- 
gation, but it will be found necessary to dam the water at intervals along the 
channel if the fall exceeds a few inches to the chain. A small plot of lucerne 
will be found to be a valuable asset on the farm wliere a water supply, pure 
enough for the purpose, and of sufficient strength to carry a windmill, is avail- 
able. An annual stirring up with a tyne implement will keep the weeds in check 
and prolong the life of the lucerne A top dressing of bonedust or superphos- 
phate will also be found beneficial when the lucerne is given an annual culti- 
vation, which should take place early in the winter. A lucerne plot, if well started 
and cared for, should last for at least 10 years, so that it is well worth while going to 
a little trouble to keep it in good order. Lucerne grown under irrigation should not be 
grazed if the best returns are to be expected, but a few pounds of lucerne seed 
sown with the hay crop will provide good green picking for the dairy herd after 
the summer rains. Lucerne seed sown in this way will not only add to the value 
of the pasture for some years, but will give a fine sample of hay, which is much 
appreciated by dairy stock. In the discussion that followed, Mr. Stacey stated 
that he had planted a small area of lucerne and had gone to considerable amount 
of care in draining and preparing the land, but the lucerne, after getting a good 
start, was eventually destroyed by the lucerne flea. Mr. G. Solly said lucerne 
could not be ^own successfully on the swamp lands unless the soil was deeply 
Gained. Mr. H. Dunn considered lucerne an easy plant to grow where land was 
suitable. Two good waterings were sufficient in hot weather. He believed in 
dressing the lucerne plot with stable manure each year in preference to dressing 
with supeiphosphates. He did not advise anyone to turn cows on to the lucerne 
to grace, because it would cause bloat. In cutting lucerne for feed, he would 
cut in the morning and feed to the cows in the afternoon. Mr. Ness supported 
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Mr. Neighbour, and thought a largo area of land in the district very suitable 
for growing lucerne. Mr. H. E. Henley favored dragging a bush to rolling for 
covering lucerne seed, and would sow at the rate of lOlbs. seed and ICOlbs. 
's^iperphosphate. Mr. Green had planted a small area of lucerne, but after a 
period of three years couch grass choked the plants and very little survived. He 
favored planting in the autumn, because hot winds were likely to kill off the 
young lucerne when sown in spring. Mr. J. Steed said drainage was one of the 
most essential items in growing lucerne. Several other members joined in the dis- 
cussion, and, generally speaking, members agreed with the paper, and also thought 
the locality adapted to the growing of lucerne successfully, providing the lucerne 
flea could be kept in check. 


ALDINGA, July 25th. — Mr. C. McKenzie read an interesting paper, ‘‘The 
Management of the Horse. Several other topics of local interest were brought 
before the meeting for discussion. 

POBT EIjUOT, July 21st. — Mr. W. E. Hargreaves contributed a paper, 
“Hedges or Breakwinds for Homestead, Orchard, or Pleasure Grounds, “ and an 
interesting discussion followed. It was decided that fuliure meetings of the 
Branch should be held at 2.30 p.m* on the third Wednesday of every month. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE EAST. 

July 27th. — Present: 18 members ana visitors. 

Colt Breaking. — Mr. E. Smith, in a paper dealing with this subject, said the 
first point that should receive attention when the work of breaking in a colt was 
to be undertaken, was to see that a good strong yard was available so that the 
colt could not get away. Failing a crush pen, he suggested that the colt should 
be caught in the stable. When the colt was first taken into the yard, every 
precaution should be taken not to excite the animal. A rope should be placed 
on a long stick, and the coitus back rubbed until the rope could be slipped over 
its head. The colt should be allowed to run around the yard, when it could be 
brought up to the tie post, and allowed to pull back if it felt so inclineTl. 
Then a rope should be placed over the wither, through the forelegs, and through 
a ring around th6 colts neck, after which the halter could be put on and the 
colt given a rest for a while. Next day the mouthing bit should be placed 
in position, the horse breaker taking the opportunity of speaking in a quiet and 
soothing voice to the animal. A rope should then be attached to one side of the 
bit and the colt driven around the yard. After that had been done some little 
time, the rope should be changed to the other side of the bit and the animal 
made to run around the yard in the opposite direction. Next, the colt should 
be harnessed with a surcingle and crupper, and the reins tied back to the 
surcingle. One rein should be made somewhat tighter than the other and the 
colt left alone for an hour or so. After the spell, the tight rein should be 
loosened and that on the other side of the bit tightened. When the education of 
the colt had proceeded along these lines for a day or two, the horse should be 
taken out of the yard and driven around the paddock with the reins. If the 
colt was to be used for buggy work he Huggested working the youngster along- 
side a quiet horse for an hour or two. Next day the colt could be put through 
the same performance. In the discussion that followed, Mr. F. Tooth said it was 
a good plan to place a ring in the top of the post in the centre of the yard, 
to which the halter rope should be attached so that the colt could circle around 
the yard. Mr. McCabe said if a rope was placed under the tail of ^he horse 
the colt could be brought up to the post without any difficulty. Mr. ' T. Earl 
favored a two -wheeled vehicle for breaking in the colt because there was less 
danger of a capsize. Mr. J. Stewart thought a long shafted vehicle rnould be 
used if the colt was given to kicking. Mr. 0. Griffln mentioned the use of 
heavy sledges for breaking in draught colts. Mr. W. La^lett considered that 
when the sledge was used there was a danger of the colt getting its over the 
chains and starting to kick. Mr. McCabe thought that the foa) should be 
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taught to lead and tie-up, so that time and trouble would be saved. Mr. 
Stewart considered it advisable to break in the colt with an open bridle, but Mr. 
Butler, who had tried that plan, found that the horses learned to shy at almost 
any object. Mr. E. Smith expressed a preference for the breastplate when the 
horse was worked in a cart, but Mr. Tooth thought a breastplate too narrow for 
heavy work. Mr. Smith said that during the war all the horses used breast- 
plates, and at times the animals were called upon to do very heavy work. 


GLENCOE (Annual average rainfall, ;i3.84in.). 

July 27th. 

Amber Cane. — Mr. S. J. Bonney read a paper dealing with this subjcc^t, the 
salient points of which were the ability of the crop to resist droughty con- 
ditions and ajjparent partiality to the darker colored soils. The speaker said 
that gradual feeding off was necessary, say half an hour the first day, one hour 
the second, and so on until it was feasible to leave the cows all day. That 
practice modified the risk of the cane * * blowing ’ * the cows. As to the method of 
sowing, Mr, Bonney said that he used Ifilbs. to 201bs. of seed per acre and sowed 
through every other drill. He sowed in November. The crop made its appearance 
in five or six days and was ready for feeding off in the following February. 
He fed his cows continually upon it until May and regarded the cane as a great 
success. An interesting discussion followed, during which Mr. Ferguson said 
that in all summer fodder he found that especially good soil cultivation was 
imperative. Mr. A. Tregenzea said that he had had very good results from 
Japanese Millet, though it did not grow to such a height as Amber Cane. A 
few members generally thought that Amber Cane was rather susceptible to frost, 
and that in bad years, such as the present, it was rather risky to put too large 
an area under crop. 


MOUNT GAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

August 11th. 

Dealing with Second-Class Land. — ^Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky read the follow- 
ing paper: — *‘Our soils can be divided into three separate classes — (1) good vol- 
canic and alluvial soil; (2) sandy land mixed with patches of good soil; and 
(3) poor sandy soil. The first has been cultivated to the best advantage, divided 
into small blocks, and has risen to such values as to be used mainly as residential 
blocks, whilst the occupants are working at other industries, and not solely depen- 
dent on their blocks for a living. The poor sandy soil is now overrun by the 
rabbit pest, and is only suitable for forestry, and the Government should acquire 
it and go in for more practical forestry. Our forests have wonderful pro- 
ductive powers if only guarded from fires, whilst the soil is very suitable for 
the growing of pines. Thus, instead of being waste land and a breeding ground 
for rabbits, it would become a valuable asset to the State. The se^iond-class 
land, not land valued from £30 to £35 per acre, but of values from £8 to £15 
an acre, is that which the Government is now repurchasing for closer settle- 
ment, and it is on this land 1 wish to speak, and by judicial handling, instead 
of c^austing it, try to keep its fertility and improve it. The blocks, when 
allotted to the settler, are usually overrun with rabbits, but there is a fumigator 
on the market which will kill the vermin effectively. HoKvcver, this is a fairly 
expensive operation, but when once the land is cleared of rabbits it is not very 
expensive to keep them under. It is in this that the district councils fail to help 
those who try to efxtorminatc the rabbits by iiegle(’ting to carry out the Vermin 
Act. Councils should be more severe on those jiossessing laud of such values, who 
neglect to kill the rabbits. It is better for the councils to enforce the Act 
than to try to kill the rabbits for the landowners, and much cheaper. The 
blocks are being cut into areas too small at present for the value of our pn)- 
ducts, but the settlor is there, and he is supposed to make a living from it. Ho 
is only going to do this by cultivating the whole area, and it is quite possible 
he will exhaust the land. This land will not stand cultivation every year, and 
after the third or four crop will be quite likely covered in sorrell. It would m 
better not to try and pay for it in quick time, thus exhausting it, but to take 
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a longer period to make it your own by ‘w’alking off^ part of the profit in stock 
than by carting it off in grain. This class of land is not suitable for growing 
summer fodders, because the light sandy parts of it are apt to blow in the sum- 
mer time, so the farmer has to do his cultivation in the autumn, and, in brder 
to safeguard against blowing in the next summer, he has to have a coat of 
grass or stubble in the spring. This class of soil is mainly suitable for growing 
oats. The average yield of oats for past years has been about 28bush., and the 
price approximately Ss. a bushel. The cost of production to the mill door or on 
trucks is about £3 per acre, leaving a balance of £1 48. an acre profit. By sow- 
ing oats in the early autumn, to be fed off with sheep, you have a very good prospect 
of having sufficient feed by the middle of June to carry a ewe and lamb, and 
quite possibly a balance to fatten more sheep. Early sowing and feeding off has 
the tendency to encourage the growth of Schank clover, which is a fast grower 
in the spring and feeds well when dry in the summer. The cost of putting in 
the green feed would not be so much as for a crop to be harvested. It would be 
about IBs. per acre. The value of a ewe and lamb is hard to estimate, because 
they are not sold by weight over the scales (as is done in some other countries), 
a system which should be introduced hero, as the present method of guessing 
the weight does not encourage the farmer to prime his stock. For comparison, 
we can estimate wool, lamb and gain in weight of ewe at 30s. per aero. In the 
one case you are exhausting the land; in the other you are not, and still have 
the chance of reaping a good crop every fourth year and raising the average from 
28bush. to 40bush. an acre, and by so doing your ledger will very nearly balance. 
By dividing your property into paddocks so that one paddock is harvested every 
fourth year, you will keep the fertility of the land going, with a chance of improv- 
ing it.*' Mr. R. P. Pritchard advocated the use of leas on second-class land. 
Land that had been overworked could be restored by the use of peas, which pro- 
duced a better crop than oats. The difficulty of harvesting the crop had been 
overcome. Mr. Gurry said it was necessary that something should be done to 
keep up the fertility of the second-class land. He found that no fodder was 
equal to speargrass, which grew well in the light soil in the neighborhood of his 
property at Qlenburnie. He had not seen Subterranean clover grown at Glen- 
burnie. Something should be done to enable the land to be rested sufficiently 
at intervals, in order that it would return to its former fertility. It was only 
natural that when crop after crop was planted the land became impoverished. 
Mr. J. H. Buck said a crop of peas served the purpose of maintaining the fertility. 
There was no need to worry about harvesting them, for sheep could be allowed 
to graze on the crop. The next year thev could be followed with a crop of 
barley. If the same crops were sown year after year the land would bejeorae so 
poor as to give unpayable results. Mr. G. H. Kilsby said peas as a crop had been 
neglected in Mount Gambier. In and around the Strathalbyn district qxtensive 
use was made of them, and they were excellent for raising sheep. The sheep 
were turned in on the crops and invariably topped the market when sold. This 
was the cheapest and easiest method of maintaining the fertility of the land. 
Mr. A. J. Hemmings said, although some of the soil referred to would be suit- 
able for afforestation purposes, there was a large area of it that was only suitable 
for growing stringybark, and that only of a quality suited for firewood. Much of 
the inferior land had been offered to the Department, but on being inspected 
by the Government experts had been turned down as totally unsuitable for the 
growing of pines. StUl there were large areas that would grow pines. There 
was a big demand for all timber, but the Department could not, with the limited 
fui^^ at its disposal, plant more extensively than they had been doing. Timber was 
a very important item, and all farmers should have their wood lot. Mr. F. C. 
Beech said the growing of peas on light soil was to be advocated, but it was not 
possible to plant them in their district until late, on account of the severe frosts. 
He would also recommend the growing of soy beans, as they were very hardy and 
made good fodder. 


MOUNT SCHANK, May 27th. — The subject ^ ^Silos'* was brought before the 
meeting by the Chairman (Mr. Swaffer), and a lengthy discussion followed. Mr. 
Davidson also read a short paper, '^Calf Bearing,” which provoked an interest- 
ing diseussion. A further meeting was held on July 27th, at which a paper 
under the title ” Farming” was read by Mr. J. Davidson 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the eaport of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture^ 
Adelaide.” 

[Replies supplied by C. A. Loxtok, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary Surj^eon.] 

“J. G. S./’ Wilmington, has mare with a bladder -like swelling which becomes 
more pronounced after foaling. 

Reply — The mare lies an inversion of the bladder, ^hicdi is not of uneommoii 
occurrence. No vetciinary ollicer is available to visit you, and I would suggest 
that you make an attempt at reposition of the organ. Obviously the sooner you 
undertake this the more favorable is tin* chance of recovery. It will bo necessary 
to administer chloroform, and the bladder should be carefully cleansed and 
disinfected before reposition is attempte<l. Probably the doctor who diagnosed 
the condition would explain the details of the operation. 

“H. W. S.,^^ Modbury, reiiorts mare with a slight discharge from one nostril. 

Reply — I advise you to continue the use of linseed meal and condition powders. 
If the discharge becomes worse try inhalations of steam, medicated with friar's 
balsam. Discharge from one nostril often indicates a chronic inflammation of 
the cavities of the head. If it does not respond to simple reme<lies it may require 
surgical treatment. 

Hon. Secretary Agricultural Bureau, Lake Wangary, asks particulars of pizzle 
disease in sheep. 

Reply — This disease is known as ** balanitis, " or inflammation of the sheath. 
It is most common in Merinos, and the best way to prevent it is to keep the wool 
clipped round the parts in close woolled sheep. Do not cut off the long hairs 
growing from the end of the sheath. The best application for the disease is a 
solution of bluestone, 3oz8. to a gallon of warm water. Apply every few days. 
In bad cases it is necessary also to slit the sheath along the lower border. 

‘*A. C. W.," Booleroo Centre, has light mare with a swelling of the chest in 
front of the forelegs. 

Beply — These swellings are due to any debilitating condition. So long as she 
has a good appetite and does not show any constitutional disturbance, you need 
not regard it seriously. Put her on light laxative diet, mashes, and ^een stuff, 
and give her saline medicine, such as Epsom salts loz., saltpetre one teaspoonful, 
twice daily in mash or drinking water. Allow her to take a little exercise yi a 
small paddock or yard during the day time. 

Secretary Agricultural Bureau, Shoal Bay, submits the following questions;— 

(1) Bluestone for stomach worms. Reply — The strength of bluestone solution 
for stomach worms is 1 per cent., this would be ^Ib. bluestone to 3 galls, of water. 
Dose — IJoz. for lambs, 3oz. for sheep. Whether one teaspoonf^ of Cooper's 
Powder Dip to a bottle of water is injurious depends upon the size of the bottle. 
This amount in a pint bottle would not be injurious in the dose you mention. 

(2) Whether Cooper's Dip will cure lice in horses, l^ply — Yes, but it must 
not be used any stronger than the usual strength for dipping sheep. 

(3) The cause of a four -tooth grass-fed Merino ewe loosing its wool. Reply— 
Any severe disturbance in health, such as fever, may cause a loss of fleece, less 
serious conditions may cause a * ‘ break ' ' in the wool. ' 
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W HEN this year’s harvest opens with its crowding rush of 
work, nothing must be allowed to interfere with saving 
all the crop. The safe thing to do is to place your order now 
for any harvesting machine you are going to need. Now is 
the time to plan your harvest work. 

International Stripper-harvesters lead everywhere, be- 
cause they are designed to meet all field conditions, including 
yours. Every part is made to give the greatest strength and 
durability with the least weight. International Stripper- 
harvesters are light in weight and light in draft. It matters 
not whether the grain is short or tall, standing or down, the 
International gets it all. No waste. No costly delays and 
loss of time. 

If you are going to need new harvesting machine equipment 
to handle your crop this year, consult the IHC local agent 
now, or write us direct. 

International Harvester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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S./' Wudinna, has mare '' groggy in the legs after eating wheat. 

Reply — ^Your mare is suffering from laminitis (founder). You can give her 
some relief by putting her in a foot bath two or three hours a day. She should 
stand in cold water up to the fetlocks. If you are unable to provide a foot 
bath you can apply cold swabs to the feet if they are hot and painful. This 
disease frequently becomes chronic, and causes more or less structural alterations 
in the hoof. 

‘‘J. T. B.,'* Gladstone, asks treatment of pigs for intestinal worms. 

Reply — Give turpentine in doses of one teaspoonful per lOOlbs. live weight, 
and repeat daily for three days. This is most conveniently given in milk, with 
which it forms an emulsion. The pigs should be kept without food for at least 
12 hours. If many pigs are being treated they should be divided into lots of 
three or four, so that each will get the proper dose. 

“G. B. K.,*^ Yadnarie, has horse with a hard lump on the shoulder at the 
back of the collar. 

Reply — I advise you to apply a little red blister. Clip the hair off the swelling. 
Rub the blister in for five minutes. Tie him up short for an hour or so after 
the application. This may cause an abscess to develop. If so, you should evacuate 
it. Keep the wound clean and dress with disinfectants. 

“0. B, B., * ^ Warooka, reports pony with a swelling of the chest and legs. 

Reply — ^I advise you to give him one>half of a level teaspoonful of quinine 
sulphate twice daily. Mix this in a little treacle and give it on the tongue 
Keep him in a clean, loose box or shed. Give him sumcient mash and green 
stuff to keep his bowels relaxed. Give him also a ioz, Epsom salts in his drinking 
water daily. Bathe the part where the swelling has burst with warm water 
containing a little antiseptic. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS FOR 
OCTOBER, 1923. 


I By 0. H. Beaumont, Orchard Inspector and Instructor.) 

The most important woi’k for the month is the use of the spray 
pump, with the right solutions, so that the fungus and insect pests 
may receive a (iheck. Aim at preventing, and there will be less need 
to try to cure. The weather plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of fungus pests particularly, and thus to some extent controls 
the use of the pump, and we must be guided by the conditions which 
prevail. The use of Bordeaux solution before buds burst and occa- 
sionally afterwards is the best method of stopping fungus pests from 
getting a hold on fruit trees and the fruit. 

Lime-sulphur solution is very useful; it is a fungicide as well as 
an insecticide; it is useful to lessen thrip; it is very good against 
red spider at a time when the mite is getting about ; it is also the best 
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remedy for oidium of the vine and mildew of the strawberry, and it 
is held by many growers that it is good for aphis on peach and 
citrus trees as well as woolly aphis. The last-named two, however, 
are much better dealt with by Black Leaf 40 or similar solutions. Lime- 
sulphur is used at the rate of Ingalls, to lOOgalls. of water. For 
codlin moth and other chewing insects there is nothing better than 
arsenate of lead; with intelligent use, there will be no need to worry 
about the doings of the neighbors ; it will be effective in your garden. 
For codlin use lib. to 30galls. of water. For curculio use 11b. in Sgalls. 
of water, and for cut worm the same strength. Pear or cherry slug 
will be killed by the weaker solution. For borers place in the hole a 
small plug of cotton wool dipped in petrol and close the hole with clay. 

Vignerons should not neglect preparation for downy mildew; 
Bordeaux mixture is a certain preventive if properly used. 

The surface of orchards and vineyards should be kept loose and 
free from weeds. 


W. A W.,890 


Clone 


METAL GATES AND FENCES 



Fig. 801.— Ojolone **Z” Gate. 


This is a good hone and cattle gate — 
strong, but light and well balanced. The 
fitrnttlng of the corners of **Z“ gates 
gives great rigidity, and the welding of 
the bends and ends to the outer frame Is 
more effective than bolts or clips. 

IILUSTBATKD OYOL05E 


CYCLONE Pty., Ltd., 

Also at Swaaston Street, Melhoarae, and Ash Street, Sydney. 


Many other Cyclone Metal Gates are 
illustrated In our new catalogue. Thereis 
a style for every requirement on country 
and suburban properties, and all are con- 
structed with a view to permanent security. 
Once truly hung they never get out of 
order and are practically everlasting. 

OATALOQUB ON REQUBST. 

r 4. J EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, 
LjUU.9 PIBIE ST., ADELAIDE. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 

The thirty-fourth Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau was 
held in the Victoria Hall, Qawler Place, Adelaide, on September 10th, 
11th, and 12th, 1923. During the openine and following session, the 
oflScers of the Department of Agriculture and members of the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture as undermentioned attended: — The 
Minister of Agriculture (Hon. G. P. Jenkins, M.P.), the Vice-Chair- 
man of the Advisory Board (Capt. S. A. "V^ite, C,M.B.O.U.), the 
Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), the Principal 
of the Roseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. 
(Agric.), M.R.C.V.S.), the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), 
the Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter), the Superintendent of Experi- 
mental Works (Mr. W, J. Spafford), the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. 
H. J. Apps), the Wool Instructor of the School of Mines (Mr. A. H. 
Codrington), the Deputy Horticulturist and Manager of the Berri 
Orchard (Mr. C. 6. Savage), the Manager of the Blackwood Orchard 
(Mr. R. Fowler), the Manager of the Minnipa Experimental Farm 
(Mr. R. Hill), the Field Officer (Mr. S. B. Opic), the Experimentalist, 
R.A.C. (Mr. R. C. Scott), and Col. Rowell, MJessrs. A. M. Dawkins, 
P. Coleman, C. J. Tuckwell (Members of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture), and the Secretary (Mr. II. J. Pinnis). 

DELEGATES. 

The following delegates represented the undermentioned Branches: 
Allandale East — C. Griffin, S. Butler; Amyton — A. Fuller, L. Mills; 
Arthurton — S. Willing, T. Hewlett; Balaklava — W. MePharlin, D. 
McArthur ; Barmera — E . Farmer, N. McKenzie ; Balhannah — ^H. 
Boehme, G. Edwards; Beetaloo Valley — J. E. Bird; Belalie North — 
H. and W. Cummings; Berri — A. Mills, A. Jarvis; Blackheath — H. 
Paech, E. Pym; Blacksprings — C. Hudd, B. Hienrich; Blackwood — 
R. Fowler, S. B. Opie; Block E — R. Fisher; Blyth — J. Pratt, W. 
Ninnes ; Boojeroo Centre — ^W. Whibley, I. Michael ; Borrika — E. 
Cowled; Brentwood — ^R. Farmer, R. Anderson; Brinkley — L. Rust, 
C. Pearson ; Bundaleer Springs — ^M. Cronin, P. Kerin ; Bute — J. Read ; 
Butler — A. Plitzner, D. Butler; Cadell — A. Tonkin, R. Prankel; 
Carrow— R. Kemp, H. Byrne; Cherry Gardens — C. Ricks; Clare — 
J. Scales, Bro. Boehmer ; Claypan Bore — J. Gray, A. Bickford ; Colton 
— L. Barnes, P. Lewis; Coomandook — ^R. Upton, M. Wilkin; 
Coonalypn — G. Wall, P. Tregenza; Crystal Brook — A. Clarke; 
Currency Creek — H. Higgins, G. Ritchie; Cygnet River — A. Oster- 
stock, P. Wakelin; Darke’s Peak— -R. Kobelt; Edillilie— T. Sachs, A. 
Palm; Elbow Hill— A. Ramsey, S. Wake; Eurelia— C. Stott, W. 
Canny; Farrell’s Flat— H. Thompson, G. Powell; Frances— L. 
Mclnnes, W. Montgomery; Gawler River- A. Roediger, T. Rice; 
Georgetown— W. Haynes, R. Matthews; Geraniunb— W. Pannell, W. 
Hughes; Gladstone— L. Sargent, J. Bei^n; Glencoe— S. Bonney. A. 
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von Duve; Glossop — G. Jackson; (ioode — S. Polland, C. Linke, A. 
Moore, W. V. Bond; Halidon — C. Russell, L. Seymour; Hartley — P. 
Paech, C. Hassam ; Hawker — J. Smith, C. Pumpa ; Iron Bank — C. and 

I. Morgan ; Kalangadoo — N. McCall, T. Bott ; Kangarilla — A. Bottrill, 
R. Morphett; Keith — H. Nagel, P. Petersen; Ki Ki — 0. Blucker, L. 
Angus; Kilkerran — B. Koch; Kongorong — W. Aslin, P. Perkins; 
Koonibba — J. Poggo, Rev. Hoff; Koppio — G. and T. Gardner; Kyby- 
bolite — B. Staude, S. Billinghurst ; Lake Wangary — W. Sheppard 
P. Puckridge; Lameroo — C. Needs, W. Kriewaldt; Lipson — S. 
Swaffer, W. Blacker; Lone Gum and Monash — E. Whitclaw, S. Ran- 
ford ; Lone Pine — T. Promm, H. Kappler ; Loxton — S. Puller, 
— Nettleton; Lucindale — L. Mclnness, G. Ijangberg; Lyndoch — J. 
Hammatt, H. Kennedy; McGillivray — R. Wheaton, E. Seagar; 
McLachlan — G. Roe — E. Klopper; Maitland — G. Pearce, P. Bowey; 
Mallala — J. Catt, W. Earl; Maltee — A. Marchant; Marama — A. 
Greig, T. Hinkley; Minnipa — J. Head, G. Williams; Meadows — S. 
Dodd, H. Michelmore; Milang — ^W. Giles, W. McMillan; Millicent — 

J. Mullins, D. Hannaford ; Monarto South — II. Patterson, M. Thomas ; 
Moonta — A. Perguson, P. Pord; Mioorak — J. Nicholls, H. Tarrant ; 
Moorlands — L. Spurr, V. Piggott; Moorook — S. Perkins, A. Lamant; 
Morphett Vale — E. Hunt; Mundalla — S. Stoddart; Murray Bridge- 
A. Potter, E. Neumann; Mount Barker — J. E. Smith; Mount Bryan — 
J. Simpson, W. Quinn; Mount Bryan East — J. Thomas, Mount Gam- 
bier — R. White, D. Collins; Mount Pleasant — C. Royal, J. Miller; 
Mount Remarkable — W. Bishop, T. Bell; Mount Schank — J. Davidson, 
C. Doman; Nantawarra — R. Nicholls; Naracoorte — G. Turnbull; 
Narridy — J. Darley; Narrmng — J. Steer; Nelshaby — A. Laurie, P. 
de Silva; Nctherton — A. Coates, A. McLean; New ^Residence — A. 
Poord ; North Hoolmrowic — J. Thomas, F. Clark ; Nunkeri and 
Yurgo — H. Sanders, J. White; O'Loughlin — E. Lutz, A. Kloeden; 
Orroroo — J. Robertson, H. Matthews; O^en — A. Freebaim, R. Hark- 
ness; Parilla — C. Poale, A. Wilden; Parilla Well — E. Slater, A. 
Kretschmer; Paskeville — ^R. Cowan^ R. Train; Pata — L. Christie; 
Penola — S. Ockley, W. Clifford; Petina — H. Howard, W. Penna; 
Pinnaroo — ^P. Bonnin, H. Davis; Pompoota— J. Bray, A. Lambert; 
Py^ery — D. Smith, E. Edmonds; Port Elliott — ^W. Green, H. Welch; 
Ramco — W. Hunter, J. Odgers; Rapid Bay — A. Bennett; Redhill — 
H. Crouch, D. Torr; Rendelsham — ^V. Smith, L. Bradshaw; Riverton 
— J. Micinerney, E. Gray; Riverton Women \s — Mesdames T. Long- 
bottom and J. Thomas; Roberts and Verran, P. Masters; Rockwood — 
E. Heath, H. Henley; Saddleworth — ^P. Coleman; Saddleworth 
Women's — ^Mesdames J. Garrett, A. Baldwin; Salisbury — C. Baker, 
E. Tate; Sandalwood — J. Mathiessen, D. Thompson; Shoal Bay — 
A. Nash, G. Barrett; Smoky Bay — ^P. Gregor; Stockport — R. White- 
law, D, Stribling; Strathalbyn — G. Sissons, S. Bottrill; Streaky Bay 
— C. Williams, H. Wharff; Tantanoola — W. Haines, E. Altschwager; 
Tarcowie — J. Ninnes, 0. Davidson; Tarlee — A. Puller, W. Branson; 
Tatiara — A. Milne, C. Wylie; Two Wells — S. Hosgood, S. Wasley; 
Virginia — ^W. Lang, W. King; Waikerie — L. Pope, H. Milner: War- 
cowie — W. Sanders, A. Ryan; Watervale — E. Holden; Weavers — A. 
Piggott, A. Sherriff; Whyte-Yarcowie— S. Hunt, G. McGresror,* Wil- 
kawatt— A. Ellis; Williamstown — G. Brown, W. Mitchell: Williams- 
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town Women’s — Mesdanies W. Gower and G. llammatt; Willowie — 
A. Bartlett, G. Bull; Wilmington— J. Hannigan, J. Modystach; 
Windsor — A. Williams; Winkie — H. von Hertouch, A. Ingersoii: 
Wirrabara — B. Pitman, E. Stevens; Wirrilla — J. Jamieson, L. Moore; 
Wirrulla — P. and H. Doley; Wudinna — F. Johnson, W. Cabot; 
Wynarka — J. Reck, M;. Blacket; Yadnarie — R. Forbes, A. Jericho; 
Yallunda — R, Newell, E. Butler: Yellanna — G. Proctor, J. Laurence; 
Younghusband — G. Mann, H. Gowling; Ashbourne — Vf. Cuming, V. 
Cox; Myrla — J, Schumacher, B. Jenke; Kalangadoo Women’s — Miss 
E. Hemming, Mrs, R. McDonald ; Manna narie — R. Bretag, J, Symons ; 
Cobdogla — A. Coates, W. Sutton; Pinnaroo Women’s — Mesdames 
A. Jones and W. Muirhead; McLaren Flat — L. Hussey, G. Connor; 
Light’s Pass— W. Boehm, S. Ellis. 

Monday Evening. 

OPENING CEREMONY— THE GOVERNOR’S ADDRESS. 

Has Excellency the Governor (Sir G. T. M. Bridges, K.C,M.G., C.B., 
D.S.O.) said there was no doubt that the Bureau did splendid educa- 
tional work in collecting and disseminating information, and had 
greatly assisted the admirable progress made i i agriculture in South 
Australia during the past 30 years. The problems with which they had 
to deal were many and varied. The experience of the past demanded 
due recognition of scientific research. He hoped all farmers were 
aware of the scientific machinery at their disposal, and that they 
would make use of it, especially in such nuitters as the early reporting 
of any new animal or vegetable pests. 

The Possibilities of Science. 

If the necessary data could be collected and suflScient time given, 
there was practically no question, however difficult and complex, to 
•which science could not find the answer. In Australia, a new con- 
tinent, there was a vast store of learning that was hidden from them, 
and the surface of it had only been scratched. For example, the 
great boon of superphosphates had been discovered, but who knew of 
their real action on the soil? It would seem that there was room 
for a careful soil survey of the whole State, as had been done in most 
other countries. For that, and other research wiork, it was to be 
hoped that the magnificent bequest of the late Mr. Peter Waite would 
soon be made available. In opening the congress, he felt at a disad- 
vantage to his predecessor in office, who was so well versed in agri- 
culture. His knowledge of the subject that most interested them was 
of a superficial nature and he came to learn. On the other hand, he 
had travelled a good deal, with his eyes open, and all over the world 
he had seen agricultural communities exercised with the same problems 
as those which confronted them to-day. 

Afforestation. 

One of the things, he said, that stuck the newcomer to this country, 
was the wholesale way in which it was being shorn of its splendid 
timber, and the fact that 40 per cent, of the timber used in Australia 
was imported. He would like to put in a plea for the trees which had 
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WHIT WAS ACCOMPLISHED 

How Many Acres 
Did He Plow? 

Results count. It takes one man a whole 
day to plow a stated number of acres and 
another a half day.. The man who plows 
these acres in half the time is producing 
results, the other is working hard, but 
wasting time. Don’t figure the results 
of your labor on the basis of so much 
time and so much hard work — BUT 
UPON WHAT IS BEING ACCOMPLISHED. 

Plow YOUR ACRES in half the time. 

LET A 

FORDSON 

TRACTOR 

Accomplish Half the Time Results for YOU. 


PRICE, 

£250 

10% discount 
for Cash. 

ALSO SOLD ON TERMS 

S.A. DISTRIBUTORS, 

DUNCAN MOTORS Ltd. 

temporary address- 

DARUNG BUILDINGS, FRANKLIN STREET. 
ADELAIDE. 
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a high value, not only lor uuioer ana ana sneiter, but for their 
by-Jirodtfets, "and possibly foV their influence as forests oii the rainfall 
of the country. In regard ' / '* * trees, he added, 

there existed an admirable Forestry Department which could supply 
not only advice, but spitable trees for ^ny plantation. ^ ^ 

The farmer of^the Canadian and American plains, he continued, 
working with every modern meelianica^ assistance ; the Moujik of the 
great south Russian wheat steppes, which f)()nrod their produce into 
the admirably organised and specially constructed port of the Black 
Sea; the Indians; the patient peasant of Albania, still working within 
a few hours of Vienna, with his archaic wooden plough drawn by a 
single ox — all those were concerned as to the price of their [)roducts, 
and the existence of markets. 

Falling Prices. 

The price of wheat, the staff of the world’s life, seemed to follov 
a definite' course of fluctuation after upheavals such as had been gone 
through, and it now appeared to be coming back to its normal level 
After a good innings of high prices, the farmer was faced with the 
necessity of reducing the cost of production, in sympathy with the 
inevitable fall in prices, and that process was going on all the world 
over. The energy and resource of the producer, no doubt aided by 
the activities of the bureau and the march of science, would success- 
fully achieve that result. He was convinced that markets existed for 
everything that Australia could produce. But they would have to be 
secured, aftd sometimies even created. He learned with interest that 
women ^s branches of the Agricultural Bureau had been formed. 

Boys' Clubs. 

In that connection he would like to mention that there seemed to 
be a promising future for boys' agricultural clubs in connection with 
the Boy Scout movement. Those clubs had had very great success in 
Canada and America. Their turnover of profits had been phenomenal. 
The subject would come up for discussion at a meeting at Government 
House on Friday next. A^ile speaking of that matter, he would like 
to ask the members of the Agricultural Bureau to help “the Barwell 
boys" as far as they possibly could, by making due allowance for 
their different upbringing, and seeing that they had everj" powssible 
chance not only to work, but to learn to become good farmers and 
good Australians. He was glad to see the Minister of Agriculture 
in the chair that night, knowing that he was a practical producer him- 
self, a product of Roseworthy College, and in close touch and sym- 
pathy with the difficulties and needs of the primary producer. He 
(the Governor) could assure them that anything he could do to further 
the progress of agriculture, or the welfare of the primary producer, 
would be done. He wished the Bureau all success and prosperity 
(Applause). 

THE mmSTER'S ADDRESS. 

The Hon. G. P. Jenkins, M.P. (Minister of Agriculture), in the 
course of his remarks, said that he felt very pleased indeed with the 
seasonal prospects. The outlook had seldom been brighter. Although 
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portions of the lower and middle north country were not looking too 
satisfactory, that was more than compensated for by the excellent 
prospects throughout Lyres 

Murray. It would not be safe for him to venture an opinion with 
regard to prices, but he had heard of forward sales of wheat at higher- 
prices than he had anticipated. He trusted they would go still higher. 

The Co-operative Spirit. 

He was pleased to note that the co-operative spirit was strong at the 
present time among agriculturists. Evidence of that had been given 
under the administration of the Loans to Producers Act, for it was 
estiiTvated that by the end of June next, no less than £150,000 would 
have been loaned to producers. The practice of establishing farmer's 
plots on private farms in association with local Branches of the 
Bureau was being continued, and he believed was giving satisfaction. 
Several Government farms had been placed in typical districts, witli 
the object of stimulating agricultural production. The managers 
were supposed to keep in active touch with their districts and to afford 
all assistance and advice within their power. It was believed that they 
were doing so, and that their efforts were appreciated by their neigh- 
bors. 

A Profit-earning Venture. 

The Turretfield demonstration farm had been run on a purely finan- 
cial basis since 1921. It was satisfactory to note that after payment 
to the Government of interest on fixed and floating capital, and £300 
towards the manager's salary, the net profits for two seasons aggre- 
gated £921, or at the rate of 6s. 7d. per acre per annum on the whole 
area. The farm accounts were being used ^vith a view to determining 
as accurately as possible the cost of various operations in farming. 
Ijast season it cost £2 to grow and stack a ton of hay, inclusive of all 
general items of expenditure, and 5s. to grow and store a bushel of 
wheat. 

Roseworthy and Minnipa. 

A eontparison of Roseworthy and Mnni])a Farm acreage returns 
for the years 1915-22, added the Minister, showed — with a total rain- 
fall of 18.21in. at Roseworthy, and 15.34in at Minnipa— the follow- 


ing:— 

Crop. Roseworthy. Minnipa. 

T. c. lb. T. c. lb. 

Hay 2 1 43 1 10 53 

Bush. lb. Bush. lb. 

Oats 25 4 29 7 

Bariev 27 35 16 12 

Wheat 18 48 19 18 


The average wheat yield at Minnipa, he continued, in 1921-22 from 
472 acres was 15bush. 201b. Booborowie, Minnipa, and Veitch were 
disposing of the bulk of their grain for seed purposes. The demand 
for first-class seed griin was far in excess of what the farms were able 
to supply. It had therefore been decided to limit the quantity sup- 
plied to individuals up to February 1st in each year to five bap of 
any one variety, and not more than 15 bags of different varieties 
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of the cereal. After February 1st, if seed grain was still avail- 
able, larger quantities would be supplied if application were igade. 
At Mnnipa the olive groves now covered 50 acres, and it was hoped 
that in time they would supply both suitable shelter for live stock in 
the fields and be a source of revenue ^to the department. 

Orchard Drainage. 

A salt patch had developed gradually on a moderate hill slope of 
the Berri State Orchard, and last season a complete drainage scheme 
was laid down. Hitherto the results secured had been highly satis- 
factory. Between mid-November, 1922, and the end of July, 1923, 
about tons of soluble salt were evacuated by the drain pipes 
Already neighboring trees were showing improved growth, and it 
was hoped in a couple of years completely to reclaim four acres which 
at present were more or less barren. 

Crop Competitions. 

After looking thoroughly into the proposal to grant Government 
assistance with a view to encouraging wheat crop growing competi- 
tions, he was convinced that if the agricultural community of South 
Australia would take the matter up, nothing 'jut good would come 
of it. The spirit of rivalry that w'ould be engendered must be for 
the good of the industry generally. A motion had been placed upon 
the Assembly notice-paper by Mr. Robinson that £500 should be 
put on the Estimates for that purpose, and doubtless that member 
would be pleased to know that the Government had taken “the bull 
by the horns’’ in the matter. 

With the object of encouraging wheat-crop growing competitions 
in South Australia, the Government was prepared, subject to the 
fulfilment of the conditions set out below, to grant assistance to 
Branches of the Agricultural Bureau as follows; — 1. To assist in se- 
curing suitable judges; 2. To provide a return rail ticket to enable 
one judge to travel between Adelaide, or his place of residence, and 
the centre in which the competitions are being held ; 3. To make to the 
Branch or Branches conducting a competition a grant of 10s. for 
each entry received, provided an amount equivalent to such grant 
is collected by the Branch or Branches, for use in defraying expenses 
or providing prizes for such competitions, and provided also that no 
such grant for any competition shall exceed £5 in any one year. 

Branches of the Agricultural Bureau will not be eligible for 
assistance unless; — 

1. Competitions are conducted in such a manner as to be acceptable 
to the committee appointed to supervise such competitions, and con- 
sisting of the Director of Agriculture {ex officio), the Superintendent 
of Experimental Work (Mi*. W. J. Spafford), the Deputy Chairman 
(Mr. W. S. Kelly), and the secretary (Mr. H. J. Finnis) of the Ad- 
visory Board of Agriculture ; 2. Unless they arc prepared to co-operate 
with neighboring Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, with the 
object of ensuring that each competition shall cover as wide an area 
as soil and climatic conditions will allow. The determination of dis- 
tricts will be subject to the approval of the Minister of Agriculture ; 
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3. Unless they enlist the aid and co-operation of any agricultural 
show or similar societies which may exist in the area represented 
by th(i competitions; and 4. Unless they are prepared to conform to 
the following conditions: — 

(n) Each crop entered must be of an area of not fewer than 50 
acres. Entries need not necessarily be confined to one variety, but the 
maximum number of varieties that will be permitted in one entry is 
three. Each entry must be in one block or paddock. Should, how- 
ever, a person desirous of submitting a crop for competition not have 
an area of 50 ac‘res or more in one paddock or block, he may submit 
as an entry the whole of one paddock or block of wheat, together with 
an area of one other paddock or block, sufficient to make up the 
minimum area of 50 acres. 

(6) A minimum of eight entries is necessary before any obligation 
to provide assistance is incurred by the Government. 

(c) Wheat crops entered for competitions are to be judged on the 
following scale of points: — Apparent yield, 60; trueness to type, 10; 
freedom from disease, 10 ; freedom from weeds, 15 ; evenness of crops, 
5; total 100. 

(d) Each competitor must supply to the judge, before such com- 
petitor’s crop is judged, a statement setting out: — (1) The area of 
each variety constituting the entry; (2) the date of seeding; (3) the 
rate of seeding; and (4) the nature and quantity of any fertilisers 
used. 

Official Testing. 

If dairymen wished to improve the natural milking tendency of 
their herds they must do it by the use of bulls with good milking 
ancestry. Hence the importance of submitting the dams of all pure- 
bred milking strains to an official herd testing. The whole matter 
was being reorganised in South Australia, and it was hoped that in 
course of time dairymen would be able to insist upon the production 
of proof that any bull they purchased came from good milking an- 
(»estry. At present there were under test 18 pure-bred herds, com- 
prising three Priesians, 12 Jerseys, two Illawarras, and one milking 
Shorthorn. All officially tested bulls would be eligible for subsidies 
under the Dairy Improvement Act, 1922. It was intended to hold 
sales at important country centres wherever sufficient inducement 
offered. Increase in the mean output per cow meant increased pro- 
duction. Herd testing, by compelling the dairymen to study the out- 
put of individual cows and their response of improved feeding 
mtethods, and by the healthy rivalry it developed, was an essential 
aid toward increased production, and for thai reason the Government 
had encouraged the formation of herd-testing societies. Several had 
been formed, but it was regretted that one had not been established 
in the north, with Laura as its centre, for it was believed that excep- 
tional results might have been obtained in that district. In the first 
year of the Mount Gambier Society, Mr. E. W. Tollner secured first 
prize, with an average of 879.27galls. of milk, and 385.811bs. oi butter 
fat per cow from a herd of 15 to 16, which was very creditable, 
(Applause), 
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At the instance of Capt. S. A. White, seconded by Mr. A. M. Daw- 
kins, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded His EJxcellency for^his 
opening address. 


Tuesday Morning, September 11th. 

FARM MANAOEMENT AND EFFICIENCY. 

Proceedings were commenced on Tuesday morning with the follow- 
ing paper contributed by Mr. P. II. Jones, of the Pinnaroo Branch : — 

The title of this paper probably suggests to some that the writer — 
at least in his own opinion concerning the necessaiy (jualifications — 
would be possessed of unlimited abilities and the embodiment of all 
those good qualities that go to the making of success. I hasten to 
correct any such impression that may have be(‘ome fixed in your mind, 
and assure you that I approach the subject with a large degree of 
diffidence. However, I make no apology foi* being in my present 
position. The topic is not of my own seeking; it was one suggested, 
and the request made that I should give expression to my views. It 
may be advisable, perhaps, to remind you that it has been written, 
or said, something to the effect that a fool will butt in where the wise 
make themselves scarce. What I hope to compile will be made up 
from observation, practical experience, reading, and a little thought. 
The facts, as voiced, are my beliefs, but tin* ideas I have may be 
entirely wrong and I am open to conviction. 

The first point is w^hether any form of business or management is 
necessary for the efficient working of our farm, or is it sufficient that 
matters should be free from control? Without hesitation and little 
fear of contradiction I say yes to the first fpiestion. A casual glance 
at insolvency proceedings serves to confirm this assertion. True it is 
that misfortune often takes the leading part in ruining one^s pros- 
pects, but I venture the opinion that by far the greater number of 
failures in farming practices is due to lack of organisation. As in 
all other propositions, a farm properly conducted is almost invariably 
sure to bear satisfactory results. Success does not depend so much 
on the amount of labor contributed as the manner in which the work 
is accomplished. In the earlier period of Pinnaroo as a farming dis- 
trict large areas were cropped and highly payable results obtained 
with but slight attention to cultivation. Who of us would for a 
moment harbor the thought of seeding similar to the procedure of 
those early days? Those concerned with agriculture are awakening 
to the fact that the man of business ability has a long pull over his 
friends who may be lacking in that respect. 

A time there was when it was considered that anyone not possess- 
ing the full qualifications as an inmate of a mental home could make 
good on a farm. That theory has long since been exploded, at any 
rate, in so far as concerns the general control. It is a freely admitted 
truth that farming of to-day is not what it was, say, 20 or 25 years 
back. Certainly science has been a great factor in improving the 
methods, but were it not for the educational facilities afforded, who 
of us could grasp the meaning of a lot that has been put in the way 
of the present day agriculturist.' And just here I would pay respect 
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the man who owns a CASE Kerosene 
* Tractor gets more sleep. For him 
there is no ^ feeding and grooming horses 
befo'e daylight. He just cranks up his 
CASE and away he goes, and still gets 
more work done than his neighbour who 
relies on horses. 
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Commonwealth Agricnltnral Service Engineers 

LIMITED. 
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to those pioneers of our State. Many there were who could nek wri^ 
their names, and to read was an unknown blessing. There \Vare |no 
experimental stations to guide them, yet by patience, grit, an«i hard 
work they plodded along for the benefit of us who were to f ollow. 
To what extent is the farmer of to-day availing himself of assn stance 
that was not possible to the early day producer? Given all the 
advantages of educational facilities and scientific work, has the farmer 
advanced to that pinnacle that opportunities demand? ^ 

An inspection of not necessarily a large area would, I thif?nk, be 
convincing evidence that in business practices he has not kepi; pace 
with the times, and this in spite of all I have written that is Sn his 
favor. How, then, is the desired improvement to be brought about? 
To solve the problem I would advocate not quite so much guess'^work 
and subsequent trust in luck, but a more careful and systeniiatic 
process in all our operations. The many loose methods of the pro- 
ducer would not be tolerated by a commercial house of any standing ; 
there nothing is left to haphazard methods. As an example, take.' the 
merchant when he sells you an article. You are asked to sign a .kale 
note, but to any who have taken the care to make known the teirms 
of the sale it is clearly apparent that he (the seller) takes no chanice. 

It must be readily admitted that the duties of a farmer are m(bst 
complicated. He cannot employ various assistants who are expeerts 
in their own line, as is the case with the mercantile firm. The resj )ott- 
sibility of finances, markets, correspondence, and general contr ol of 
the various farm operations falls to the one individual. (Jli^natic 
conditions, market fluctuations, our old enemy ‘ ‘ Take-all, ^ and 
various other drawbacks offer quite sufficient I should think b;]y way 
of speculation, for after all si^id and done our task is practifjcally a 
gamble. ^ 

If we are agreed that to be methodical is one of the point ersq, to pros- 
perity, let us consider for a while just how far we fall short in uur 
object. I do not desire to be presumptuous, but perhaps you will 
permit of my outlining a few of the main factors (iu my opinion) 
essential to general farming pursuits. It may be a case of ‘‘Don't 
do as I do, do as I tell you,” The district in which I am working 
having proved itself most adaptable to mixed farming — I refer mainly 
to cereals and wool, and do not lose sight of the fact that there are 
other side lines which can be, and are, turned to profitable account — I 
would emphasise the advisability of not having all your eggs in the one 
basket. Likewise, too, it is not wisdom to have too many baskets to be 
filled, as some may possibly^ to a disadvantage, be neglected for the 
benefit of others. Grain growing and wool and sheep raising can to 
advantage be worked together, and neither govern the other in so far 
as control of prices is concerned. 

Book-keeping. 

To know whether the farmer is working at a profit, or otherwise, 
he must be aware of his financial outlay, and, if this expenditure is 
not returning a reasonable rate of interest, he is forced to the con- 
clusion that his venture is not a prosperous one. He must, therefore, 
devise a means whereby the state of his finances is clearly defined. 
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In many instances — 1 might almost add in most cases — the farmer's 
set of books is formed with a cheque book and bank pass book. These 
volumes should contain mpst valuable information, but at the best 
divulge nothing beyond actual cash transactions by way of earnings 
and disbursements. Every farmer should have some more detailed 
form of book-keeping. Even had I the ability to deal with this item 
on a strict accountancy principle I realise the impossibility of it being 
carried to effect. Pew of us on the land have the inclination, much 
less the time, to devote to such a complete system. But I do think 
that we should have a cash book, journal, and ledger. By this means 
we could have a true and detailed record of all transactions. Do not 
trust to memoi y, because if your mental carrying capacity is not above 
the average you stand a good chance of slipping, besides it is not 
method. Keep a rough book and make a note therein, and this can be 
entered in its proper place as time permits. 

At the end of every 12 months a balance-sheet should be prepared, 
setting forth all earnings and expenses, cither cash or credit, together 
with a list of all stock, i,e., livestock, machinery, harness, and the sun- 
dry other items on hand, such as hay, grain, &c. By some such pro- 
cedure as that which 1 have outlined one can at a glance take in 
his actual position. It is a good plan to make the financial year end 
so as to coincide with the taxation returns. Make all payments by 
cheque. This does not necessarily signify that each individual 
account is met with a separate cheque. When there arc several small 
accounts, group them together, taking care to include full details in 
cheque book heel. All receipts should be paid to the bank. The 
process of paying one’s various liabilities from money received for 
settlement of an account, besides being far from correct, is liable to 
lead to confusion. If these two forerunning hints are enforced and 
a daily record retained of business transactions on credit, then to keep 
an account of the year’s finances is but a simple matter. Make out 
all cheques to the order of payee, and preferably cross them with the 
words Not negotiable.” This precaution minimises the risk should 
a cheque go astraj/. 

If you are so fortunate as to be in that happy position, do not 
run a huge credit with your banking institution. The money lying idle 
there should be converted to some revenue producing source. To the 
man who thinks and keeps well in touch with current happenings 
it is advisable rather to have au overdraft, for those who properly 
conduct their business can almost invariably secure a better return foi' 
their money than is charged by banks as interest. Do not misunder- 
stand me, for I realise that to be carrying a heavy mortgage is no 
pleasant position, and for the one so placed it means an uphill battle. 

Horses. 

For the time being horse flesh is the main means of locomotion on 
the farm, and I admit the probability of the tractor in the near future 
being found suitable for many operations. It is well to get the fact 
firmly established in your mind that it costs no more to keep a good 
horse than it does to sustain an inferior one. Has it ever dawned on 
you what is the additional upkeep and loss of time consequent upon 
B 
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having, say, 10 horses to do the work of eight? There is the extra 
feed consumed, additional harness, and extra labor in groomifig and 
yoking. Just here let me make myself clearly understood. I am no 
advocate of the common practice of expecting eight horses to accon# 
plish that which is the work of 10.*^ If there were less in the way of 
overweighting the team and moi’e attention paid to proper feeding, 
grooming, and fitting of collars, I am convinced that that almost 
sickening sight of sore shoulders would be considerably reduced. 
Feed your horses regularly four times a day and give just that quan- 
tity which they will consume in the one meal. If you want a scratch- 
ing area for your fowls, do not let that place be the manger. I have 
more than a hazy idea that fowl dung is no more palatable to the 
horse than it is to the human. 


Macjunkuy. 

'rhis brings us to one of the heaviest items of expense on a farm, 
for one must keep abreast of the times. It docs not pay to be using a 
6ft. machine where one of 8ft. can be satisfactorily worked. Two 
additional feet in a round at harvest time is a lot. I am not going to 
further weary you by quoting figures, so work it out for yourself and 
sj'C the saving. Many years ago, in discussing Bureau work with a 
former Secretary of the Advisory Board, I quite agreed with him 
when he said that in arranging a syllabus there were many vastly 
more important topics than to tell each other of the need to paint 
machinery. I then held the opinion, and still retain it, that paint is 
put on wood for a purpose, and the good it serves is not solely to add 
to the appearance of the implement. A casual glance at the atten- 
tion pai^ to machinery on many holdings fills one with amazement at 
the idea of such valuable property being neglected to the extent that 
il is. Not every farmer is so fortunate as to have ample she’d room, 
but if you go into the question it will be found that the erection of a 
brush shed is not a very costly affair. Such a building is not without 
its faults, but, as the seafaring man says, “Any port in a storm. 

It is a good plan during the working of an implement to make a note 
— not only a mental one — of any repairs which may be nece^ary, and 
see to it that these defects are remedied before next season. A job 
in the shop is worth two in the paddock. Another good point to be 
remembered is that lubrication is usually cheaper than new parts. 
Do not wait until the need for oil to a bearing is made audible. Be 
cautions in your purchase of new machinery. Many farmers have 
the habit of buying an implement solely on the merits of its maker, 
and, as a consequence, are often left with an implement, which 
is quite unsuited to local requirements. If you have the inclination 
to second-hand machinery — I have not as a rule — then be doubly 
cautious. The purchase of this class of implement has often been the 
cause of many regrets. When the other chap has something in this 
line to quit you can depend on it that he has some reason for effecting 
its disposal, so be most careful in your examination, and so minimise 
the risk of losing a lot of time, labor, and cash in remedying faulty 
parts. 
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Insueance. 

It is surprising to learn the number of farmers who incur quite 
unneiessary risks. More than once 1 have been told that they act as 
their own insurance company. Such a procedure may not be bereft 
of good points, but I question its wisdom and venture the opinion that 
it is a wise man who allows some company, formed for the puri>ose, 
to accept the responsibility. By all means, with the aid of firebreaks, 
etc., guard against the risk of a fire, but do not overlook the possi- 
bility of a conflagration starting within those boundaries. For my 
way of thinking the practice of smoking in paddocks of ripe wheat 
and stubble is far too common. No, if betting were legal, I would 
be prepared to wager that I get as much comfort from my pipe as the 
other fellow, but I hate the thought of the possibility of burning out 
iny neighbors. 


Planning Sheds. 

The matter of arranging the position of various outbuildings is one 
which calls for deep thought. Not so very long ago 1 saw a publi- 
cation — 1 forget the article — which set forth a plan of the sheds 
practically all under the one roof. This idea has the advantage of 
being less costly, and no doubt is convenient for general working pur- 
poses. I wonder if those who advocate such a building have con- 
sidered the possible and probable result should a fire break out in that 
shed. 

Cultivation. 

Due respect must be paid to proper (iultivation, &e., but as this is 
a subject sufficiently important for a paper to itself I purposely 
refrain from making a lengthy comment, and content myself by say- 
ing that this operation is most important if we are hopeful of success. 
Look well ahead, do not wait till it is time for the ploughs to be at 
woik before yon decide where you will fallow, and because a paddock 
is handy to the homestead is no reason why it should be continually 
under crop. 


OVEBSTOCKINO. 

It seems to be quite a common practice to make use of the feed in 
spring time, while there is abundance, with little thought for autumn 
provision, I know the temptation to have a large wool clip, especially 
so in these times of high prices. But I would far rather have a pad- 
dock of feed to spare and learn later that it would not be r^uired 
than to be faced with a need of it and not have it. It is no mistaken 
policy to keep on hand a supply of fodder to last over a long period. 
At least a quantity to carry over 12 months ahead should always be in 
store, and for preference I would have sufficient for two years. It 
certainly seems a lot of money to remain idle, but, as I have previously 
mentioned, farming, to a large extent, is a gamble, so why take un- 
limited risks f We have had droughts, and there is no justification for 
the thought that they will not again appear. To purchase fodder in 
such times would absorb an amount far in excess of what you would 
be losing in interest on the valuation of a haystack or two. 
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Time. 

Try and realise that your time is valuable; far too costly to be 
wasted at such periods as seeding and harvest operations. F flo not 
suggest that one must necessarily ri>se early and retire late When 
once a job is started make every effort to get it finished before start- 
ing another. To say nothing of the confusion, there is much lost time 
when there are several works in hand at once. If there are sheep to 
be crutched see to it that it is performed before you start your har- 
vester, and do not leave the drill idle while you return a borrowed 
boar. If such things must be done in the busy period get somebody 
else to do it, not the man on the machine. Keep an eye on those 
round about you if they are making a success ; follow their lead or try 
and go one better. Friendly rivalry is a great stimulant to improve- 
ment. A man can become very narrow in his views by confining him- 
self solely to his own doings. Because our ancestors performed work 
in a pailicular way is no argument that the method is beyond 
improvement. 

Labor. 

If you are the employer of labor treat your hired men with respect 
and in such a way as would suggest that you recognise them to be of 
a making similar to yourself. Do not encourage too inuch familiarity, 
as you thus displace your position as ruler. See to it that he adapts 
himself to your methods. Because Mr. So-and-So, for whom he 
last worked, had a particular way of doing certain jobs is not to say 
that it .should bo performed in a like manner on your farm. 

If this ordeal has not been too wearying I have transported your 
thoughts across a wide area, and maybe I have wandered from the 
beaten track. If I have failed to keep up the standard of literary 
efforts, I trust that some of the points raised will be the cause of an 
interesting discussion. In conclusion, I would add that as a means of 
advancing our position as an agricultural calling, adopt a system, be 
progressive, be cautious, and above all be straightforward in your 
dealings. 


Discussion. 

Mr. J. Hannigan (Wilmington) said he would like to lay emphasis 
on the necessity for insurance, and quoted instances where failure to 
insure resulted in serious losses. Mr. L. Hussey (McLaren Flat) agreed 
with the views of the writer regarding the feeding of stock. Horses 
needed regular feeding with good clean feed. Poultry, he thought, were 
a great asset on the farm, but they should not be allowed access to the 
stable. Mr. J. Davidson (Mt. Schank), said a careful account of all 
the operations connected with the farm should be kept. Leaving the 
machinery out in the weather would do more damage to it than several 
seasons work. Some of the principles advocated by the writer of the 
paper would not be applicable to the lower south-eastern portion of 
the State. Mr. A. Anderson (Morphett Vale) was in favor of keeping 
only the best type of horse which should be well fed and cared for. 
•Also, a careful record of all the farming operations was essential. Mr. 
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T. Gardner (Koppio) referred to the necessity for preserving fodder for 
loan years. He thought farmers should consider the wisdom of storing 
surplus fodder as ensilage, because haystacks deteriorated through 
weather and mice. Mr. G. C. Jackson (Glossop) stated they were often 
unable to obtain veterinary assistance other than through the Govern- 
ment, and they frequently had to pay exhorbitant prices for drugs, &c 
He suggested that the Advisory Board should obtain the drugs at 
wholesale rates, for the Agricultural Bureau Branches. Mrs. Hammatt 
(Williamstown) said that a covering of wire-netting could be placed 
over the manger to ke(‘p out the fowls, or another method was to use 
nosebags on the horses. 


THE RAISING OF FAT LAMBS PROM MERINO AND 
MBRINO-LONGWOOL EWES. 

Mr. R. C. Scott, (Pjxperimentalist), Roseworthy Agricultural Col- 
lege), then read the following paper on this subject: — 

Lamb raising is a separate branch of the sheep industry which comes 
well within the reach of the average farmer. Owing to the steady 
rise in land values it is evident that the times are past when South 
Australian farmers could confine themselves exclusively to the raising 
of grain. This, together with the price of lamb to-day, makes the 
industry worthy of the most serious consideration. In support of the 
proposition we have the fact that the raising of a lamb which matures 
rapidly and whose body attains the desired weight and primeness 
before weaning, is eminently suited to the majority of our wheat grow- 
ing areas with their relatively short period of succulent pasture and 
with fallowing operations steadily reducing the available grazing 
fields. 

Further, sheep on a farm not only act directly as a source of revenue 
but indirectly also, to the extent that they assist ordinary farming 
operations by enriching the land with their droppings, thus main- 
taining the soil in the highest state of fertility ; keep down undesirable 
weeds and compact land that is at all loose and open. On the whole it is 
in those districts in which wheat growing can be most profitably carried 
out that lamb raising is most practicable, yet distance from the rail- 
way and transport difficulties generally, are factors which have to be 
considered. As we shall see later on, lambs very (luickly decrease in 
weight and lose their bloom when separated from their mothers, and it 
is therefore obvious that for best results slaughtering should take place 
without delay. This fact contributes considerably to the good general 
appewance of New Zealand export lambs. There depots are generally 
within handy reach and the lambs may be slaughtered within a few 
hours of leaving their mothers. 
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Farmers’ Flocks Increasing. 

That the farmers of this State are not altogether unaware of the 
possibilities of sheep on the farm may be noted from the following 
table of South Australian statistics. ' 

Table I. — Showing the number of flocks and sheep held in flocks 
of under 500 sheep, comparatively with those held in flocks of 
under 1,000. 

Flocks. 


Under 500. 


Under 1,000. 


Year. 

No. Flocks. 

Per Cent, to 

No. Flocks. 

Per Cent, to 



Total. 


Total, 

1917-18 .... 

. . . . 6,886 

74.64 

8,174 

88.60 

1918-19 .... 

. . . . 7,268 

74.04 

8,723 

88.86 

1919-20 .... 

. . . . 7,790 

78.18 

8,983 

90.15 

1920-21 . . . 

. . . . 7,772 

76.95 

9.060 

89.70 



Sheep. 




In Flocks of Under 500. 

In Flocks of 

Under 600. 

Year. 

No. 

Per Cent, to 

No 

Per Gent, to 



Total. 


Total. 

1917-18 . . . 

. . 1,273,876 

20.45 

2,176,756 

34.94 

1918-19 . . . 

. ■ 1,398,885 

21.11 

2,408,173 

36.34 

1919-20 .. .. 

. . 1,356,954 

22.56 

2,188,498 

36.39 

1920-21 .. .. 

■ ■ 1,303,466 

20.49 

2,221,008 

34.92 


Assuming that the average farmer’s flock consists of under 500 sheep 
then these figures indicate that there has been a steady increase in the 
number of farmer sheep holders up to 1920 with a slight decrease the 
following year. Approximately 20 per eent. of the sheep in the State 
? flocks of under 500 and 35 per cent, in flocks of under 
1,000. A fair estimate seems to be that about a third of the total sheep 
in South Austraha are held by farmers and that about nine-tenths of 
the sheep owners combine both cropping and grazing. Therefore there 
IS abundant .scope for the fat lamb industry which is most successful 

where the flocks may be kept under 
tile ad vantages 

and disadvantages associated with the raising of fat lambs. 

Market [NG Facilities. 

thi e consider the facilities for marketing 

localities are so far distant from the salevards at 
thp Abattoirs or the Government Produce Depot that 

«.d i” r"' 

.b. !».b will .Iww, »n«ih.t. tb“3.i.f1tS?f 
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EGGS NOW-BUT WHAT 
ABOUT NEXT WINTER? 



Next Winter 

is the time 
in which you 
should bend 
every effort 
to make your 
Poult r y 
Keeping ven- 
ture a success. 
Eggs will be 
scarce, prices 
will be high, and though you 
might think your profits satis- 
factory now, they will be quickly 
swallowed up in a few weeks if 
you are forced to feed hens 
which will not lay. By com- 
mencing to feed your birds on 
* Karswood ’ Poultry Spice 
NOW, you enrich the blood, 
tone up the system, and put 
each one in the vigorous, ener- 
getic health, that will enable 
them to come quickly through 
a thorough moult and on to lay 
again when eggs are scarce in 
other poultry yards. Theresa 
your profit. Read this letter, 
typical of hundreds such, and 
decide to start to-morrow. 

** Rockford Road, 

Tahmoor, N.S.W., 

January 9 th, 1922. 

Bear Sir — hope I shall now 
be able to forward more consign- 
ments, as I find * Karswood’ 
Poultry Spioe assists the fowls 
through their moult, and brings 
them on laying much quicker. 

I am sorry I was short of this 
Spioe last month, but hope to 
keep it up to them in future. 

(Signed) 0. E. Cabtbb.” 

Mr. Carter but voices the ex- 
perience of half a million other 
users. You, too, can have 
these good results. 


NOTE THE ECONOMY. 
One tablespoonful (ioz.) of 

KARSWOOD* 
POULTRY SPICE 

(Containing Ground Insects) 

Is sufficient for 20 hens for 
one day; so that it costs 
you less than a id. a day 
for every 12 birds. 

Is. packet (tlb.) inppllea 20 hena 16 dayi. 
2t. packet (11b.) lapplief 20 hens 82 dayi. 
188. tin (71bf.) inppliei 140 hem 32 daye 
141b8. tins, 251. 281b8. tins, 488. 

Makes 12 Hens Lay for ^d. a Day. 
MAKE A TEST. 

Get a Is. packet of 
‘ Karswood ’ Poultry Spice 
from your local storekeeper, 
grocer, or produce dealer, 
try it for a fortnight on half 
a d )zen hens. Do not ex- 
pect immediate results. 
‘Karswood’ works natu- 
rally, it does not force, it 
takes a fortnight or three 
weeks to show results, but 
they are good and sure. If 
your local dealer cannot 
supply you, drop a postcard 
either to the agents for your 
State (address below) or to 
‘Karswood,’ Box 2138, 
C1.P.O., Sydney, and you 
will be put in touch with 
your nearest suppliers. 

SOUTH AUSTEAUAN AOBOTS — 

S. C. EYLES & CO., 

CURRIE ST., ADBLAIDB. 

Not*— I f Bupplied by Wholes^ 
Agents direct, postage must be 
added to cost. 
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Fencing and Feeding. 

Fencing is an important item. When sheep are confined to small 
fields even the merino is likely to creep through at certain times ot 
the year and the flock becomes a constant source of danger to crops 
unless sound sheep- proof fences have been erected. Adequate water 
sujiplies are necessary and shelter of some kind in bleak fields is a 
decided advantage to lambing flocks. 

Finally, the farmer ivho wishes to .stock up to his fullest capacity 
must be prepared to handfecd and raise such fodder crops as can be 
grown in his district in order to carry the flock through a dry period. 


The College Flock. 

Bearing upon the carrying capacity of a wheat raising farm, where 
due care is taken in the management of the lamb breeding flock, 
the following data obtained on the College farm may be of interest. 

Table 11 . — Showing the number of sheep kepi on the College Farm 
between 1912 and 1922 and their relation to the arable and grazing 
area of the farm. 

Averajje No. of 

Area under Average No. of Sheep kept 



Arable and 

Cereals and 

Sheep kept 

throughout the 

Season. 

Grazing Area. 

Bare Fallow. 

throughout 

Year per Acre 




the Year. 

of Arable and 


Acres. 

Acres. 


Grazing Area. 

1912-13 . 

. . . 1,755 

1,335 

1,254 

0.71 

1913-14 

1,760 

1,220 

1,226 

0.70 

1914-15 .. 

. . . . 1,760 

1,353 

924 

0.52 

1915-16 , 

. . 1,760 

1,3.32.5 

731 

0.54 

1916-17 .. 

. . . 1,760 

1,141.3 

928 

0.53 

1917-18 .. 

. 1,760 

1,115.4 

1,001 

0.57 

1918-19 . 

. . . 1,760 

1,190.4 

1,092 

0.63 

1919-20 .. 

2,096 

1,421.7 

1,230 

0.59 

1920-21 .. 

1,909 

1,327.7 

1,126 

0.59 

1921-22 . 

. . 1,909 

1,324 

1,149 

0.60 

Mean for 10 

years 1,823 

1,276 

1,066 

0.60 


From this table it is to be noted that the sheep carrying capacity of 
the College farm is three-fifths of a sheep per acre over the whole area. 

During the four or five months of the year when the ewe is suckling 
her lamb the flock practically doubles itself and corresponding with 
the decline in the amount of natural feed it sinks again as the lambs 
are disposed of. As has already been referred to, this condition of 
affairs fits in well with ordinary tillage operations, particularly in 
ojir lower northern areas. Now-a-days no difficulty is likely to arise 
with regard to the disposal of lambs for their value is to a certain 
extent governed by the markets of the world. In South Australia the 
lamb market has to cater for both the local and export trade with the 
result that early spring lamb usually commands prices much above 
export rates, but during the flush of the season prices approximate to 
overseas values. However Abattoirs’ prices, now that the export trade 
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has become fairly established, are less liable to serious fluctuations, and 
is is recorded that the average price per head for lamb in that market 
during the last six seasons ia represented by the sum of 25s. 4d. 
Generally speaking, the bulk of the export lambs of this State ai’e sold 
in the open market and purchased under the hammer by meat export- 
ing firms. This is, however, not the only means open to the farmer 
for the disposal of his lambs, for he also has the option of forwarding 
direct to the Government Produce Depot. The following 
information has been received froni that department, setting out the 
conditions under which they treat for export and sell lambs direct 
from producers. 

Sale on Conskjxivjknt. 

The Department will pay on producer’s account: — (1) Railage to 
works, also order trucks; (2) Slaughtering and freezing charges, 
Id. per lb. ; (3) Freight to England, l|d. perlb. ; (4) London 
charges approximately ^d. per lb. This is equivalent to an over-all 
charge of 3^d. per lb. 

The Department financially assists producers by making them an 
advance in cash, less the over-all charges above referred to, of 75 per 
cent, of the London value at the time of shipment, which is later 
deducted from their account sales. This advance is free of interest. 

As an example — If the London market was (|uoted at the time of 
shipment at 9d. per lb for Australian lamb the producer would 
actually receiv^e in cash immediately: — 

75 per cent, of 9d. per lb. — 63d. per lb. 

Leas over-all charges paid — 3|d. per lb. 

Cash advance — 3^(1. per lb. 

Assuming an average weight of 331bs. per lamb the cash received 
immediately by the producer would be- — 

33 lbs. at 34d. per lb. — 9s. 7d. 

Value of skins (say) — 3s. lid. 

Total— 13s. 6d. 

The skins are delivered to whatever agent Iht^ owner stipulates and 
the agent [)ays the owner direct. When the lambs are sold in London 
and the account sales arc received, a copy of same is forwarded to the 
owner, together with a cheque for the balance of the proceeds. To cover 
the cost of this work, including the selling commission in London, 4 per 
cent, commission is charged by the Department. The London market 
prefers lambs of from 301bs, to 37lbs. dressed weight. 

It may not be generally known in connection with this system of 
marketing that the vendor of even small consignments reaps the benefits 
that accrue from a proper system of grading since all the lambs 
slaughtered on consignment are classified into the various grades whilst 
on the hook and shipped accordingly. 

The Best Cross. 

In setting out to raise fat lambs the first question to decide is, what 
is the best cross to adopt in order to secure early maturity and the 
aptitude to fatten at a criven weight. This latter point is important, as 
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prime lamlbs, not too heavy, are the best suited to the export trade. 
Opinions vary considerably as to which breed or cross best fulfils theqie 
conditions, and it was with the object of supplying reliable information 
on the subject that experiments in connection with fat lamb breeding 
were instituted at Roseworthy Agricultural College by the Principal 
(Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc., Agric., M.R.C.V.S.). The writer has been 
associated with him in this work and in submitting the results so far 
obtained wishes it to be clearly understood that the experiment is still 
in its infancy. The results quoted represent at the most but three 
ears’ work, and therefore cannot yet be regarded as conclusive. 

At the outset the test was confined to half-bred longwool ewes, but 
this year has been extended to embrace the Merino. The choice of 
half-bred ewe lay between the half-bred longwool and the half-bred 
shortwool, and as the fleece of the latter is short, light, and less valu- 
able, the former cross was adopted. Four strains were secured by 
mating the Merino ewe with the longwool sires common in South 
Australia, namely Lincoln, English Leicester, Border Leicester and 
Romney Marsh. The Lincoln and Romney Marsh Merino ewes have 
been bred on the farm from large-framed strong constitutioned Merino 
ewes by good flock rams obtained from the Lincoln stud of Mr. W. 
Grundy, and the Romney Marsh studs of Messrs. Feuerherdt Bros, 
and Davidson Bros. Until this season the English Leicester and 
Border Leicester Merino ewes were secured in aiinual drafts from Mr. 
W. S. Kelly and Mr. 0. S. Roberts respectively, but in the future all 
the half-bred mothers will be bred on the farm. 

Since 1921 these strains of half-breds have each been mated with 
Dorset Horn, Shropshire, and South Down rams which are the Down 
sires commonly used in South Australia, noted for their early maturing 
qualities, shape of carcass, and prolificacy. Under this plan of mating 
twelve types of crossbred lambs were obtained. This season the 
Merino ewe has been brought under test and has been mated with the 
four longwool rams and the three Down rams above referred to. Thus 
at the present time nineteen breeds of lambs are being subjected to trial 
under conditions as near equal as possible. 

The Ewes. 

In connection with the choice of ewe, speaking generally. South 
Australia is not in a position to adopt the half-bred altogether, as in 
the first place that class of sheep is difficult to purchase ; and secondly, 
the average farm fence is not good enough to hold her. There can be 
no question that cross-bred ewes are better mothers and rear their 
lambs well, but at the present time the choice of Merino ewe is more 
or less obligatory. Big framed northern Merino ewes are practicallv 
always obtainable, and although the object is to raise an export lamb, 
yet the wool of the ewe is of importance. In this connection sight 
should not be lost of the fact that when the ewe has to suckle a strong 
rapid growng lamb she is not likely to produce the same quality 
fle-^ce as ^en rearing the slower-growing Merino lamb. Additional 
weight of fleece can be expected from the half-bred longwool ewe and 
although the price of wool fluctuates the total value rarely attains to 
that of the Menno. The Merino being a smaller framed sheep, eats 
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less than the crossbred, and in coMequence a greater number of sheep 
per acre could probably be carried, although it is generally conceded 
that the crossbred is a better forager, not so particular as to quality 
and recovers more quickly after a hard time. 

As the Merino ewe has but recently been admitted to the experiment 
the relative merits of the Merino and half-bred ewe have not been 
investigated for sufficient length of time to warrant the expression of 
confirmed opinions based on experimental data. It remains to be seen 
in later years whether jthe advantages of the Merino above enumerated 
are sufficiently weighty to make up for the extra clip of wool, better 
mothering qualities, higher lambing percentage, greater value of the 
lamb combined with the additional price that the half-bred longwool 
ewe is likely to bring in the market after her days in the lamb breeding 
flock are finished. 

The Sires. 

Of the sires that are available we have the two classes, namely, 
longwools and shortwools. In this State the former are represented 
by Lincoln, English Leicester, Border Leicester, and Romney Marsh, 
and the latter by Dorset Horn, Shropshire, and South Down. The 
shortwools are also known as Downs, and to that section may be added 
the Suffolk and Hampshire Downs, which, although not common with 
us, are very popular in some parts of the world, and no doubt will 
eventually be tested in Australia. The Lincoln is probably the most 
popular of the English breeds of sheep. It is the largest sheep of its 
class and cuts the heaviest fleece. 

The English Leicester is noted for symmetry of form and evenness 
of carcass. The Border Leicester is one of the most popular of the 
British longwools possessing particularly good loin and forequarters. 
The Ronmey Marsh is an extremely hardy sheep famed for its 
resistance to diseases of low-lying country. The Dorset Horn 
is a shortwool breed of growing popularity which imparts very early 
maturing qualities to its lambs. The Shropshire is noted for early 
maturity and symmetry of body. The South Down is the oldest of the 
British breeds and holds the premier position amongst all breeds for 
quality lamb and mutton. Of the other Downs occasionally met with 
the Suffolk resembles the South Down in many respects, but is larger 
and proportionately longer in the leg. The sires are extremely vigorous. 
The Hampshire is a clean dark faced sheep with strong roman nose; 
larger, stronger boned, and coarser sheep than Shropshire. The half- 
bred ewes being used in the test resemble one another in that they 
possess big frames and strong constitutions. Some of the most typical 
characteristics are : — The Lincoln ram on the Merino ewe gives a large 
sheep, even in outline, bluish face, carrying a small topknot of wool. 
The English Leicester-Merino is rather smaller than the others, being 
shorter bodied but having square well rounded quarters. The face is 
bluish and the wool finer than the Lincoln. 

The Border Leicester-Merino carries the finest type of fleece; is a 
large sheep, with long broad back, deep well-sprung ribs and good 
loin. Perhaps the most typical characteristic is the tendency towards a 
long Soman nose whitish in color. The Romney Marsh-Merino is a 
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comparatively loosely built sheep, being wide on the loins, with high, 
rather narrow forequarters. The bone is coarse, the face short and 
broad, and the fleece approaching that of the Border Leicester in 
(luality. The Merino ewes comprise a fairly uniform flock built up by 
purchases from “The Gums,’’ “Koonoona,” and ‘‘Neath Vale” 
Stations, together with a few bred on the place, of Canowie strain. 

Mating. 

In connection with the general handling of the flock, all ewes have 
been regularly joined with* the rams during the last week of November. 
They remain with them practically two months, being withdrawn 
towards the end of February. Rather more than 2 per cent, of rams 
are used, whilst an extra sire is usually added during the last two or 
three weeks. Restriction in the number of sires is false economy in 
a fat lamb breeding flock. During lambing time the ewes are visited 
at least once a day and the lambs tailed with the searing-iron when about 
three weeks old. However, this depends on the weather, for a bright 
sunny day is preferred for the operation. After tailing, the various 
flocks are grouped according to the mother of the lamb. Thus we have 
five main flocks which are frequently moved from one field to another 
in order* to even up the feed conditions as far as possible. 

In computing the age of the lamb it has been decidea that May 11th. 
is a fair basis for commencement, as although the first lambs appear 
towards the end of April, the greater number are dropped during May. 
Thus at the time of the first weighing after tailing (August 4th) the 
lambs are regarded as being twelve weeks of age. At birth the average 
lamb from a Merino ewe weighs about Tibs, whilst that from a cross- 
bred ewe weighs about 81bs. These weights have been deducted from 
the totals when averaging the increase in weight per day over the life 
of the lamb. No concentrated food is fed to them and they simply 
graze at large on natural pastures. 

Table III. — Showing the average weights and daily increases, of 
lambs obtained from Menno ewes, season 1923. 

Weight Weight Increase Weight Increase Average 



when 

at 12 

per 

at 14 

per 

Increase 

Lamb. 

Tailed. 

Weeks. 

Day. 

Weeks. 

Day. 

per Day. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Long Wool Halfbred. 

Sire. Dam. 

Lincoln Merino 

. 26.01 

46.25 

0.42 

52.46 

0.44 

0.46 

Dnglish Leicester Merino 

. 17.44 

47.09 

0.45 

54.47 

0.53 

0.49 

Border Leicester Merino 

. 19.71 

40.63 

0.35 

46.91 

0.45 

0.41 

Homney Marsh Merino 

, . 19.78 

46.70 

0.40 

53.21 

0.47 

0.47 

' Means 

. 20.74 

45.13 

0.41 

51.76 

0.47 

0.46 

Short Wool Halfbred. 

Sire Dam. 

Dorset Horn Merino 

. 22.52 

51.27 

0.48 

61.61 

0.67 

0.66 

Shropshire Merino 

. 24.08 

56.08 

0.53 

64.38 

0.59 

0.58 

South Down Merino 

. 13.17 

47.27 

0.57 

55.73 

0.60 

0.50 

Means 

. 19.92 

51.54 

0.53 

60.57 

0.62 

0.55 
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These figures represent but the result of one year’s work and there- 
fore are by no means conclusive. It Will be contrary to other experi- 
ments of this nature if in future years we do not find the Holder 
Leicester half-bred occupying a higher position amongst the longwools. 
l^oth this cross and the lambs by South Down were dropped relatively 
late in the season and have not been able to regain that handicap. 

The following points are of interest : — The lambs sired by the mutton 
breeds (the shortwoois) have maLired much more rapidly, showing a 
greater increase in weight per day than those sired by the longwools, 
cvcni the slowest maturing, the South Down, being ahead of any of the 
half-bred longwool lambs. The half-bri^l English Leicester lain!) has 
shpwn the greatest weight and increase per day in its class, whilst the 
Shropshire is at present ahead of the Dorset Horn. However, during 
the fortnight between the 12th and the 14t]i week, the latter were 
increasing at the rate of .671bs. per day, as against .591bs. for the 
former. It would appear, therefore, as if the Dorset Horn wdll later 
on outrival the Shropshire. 

The Half-bred Longwool-Merino Ewe. 


Table IV. — Showing the Average Fleece obtained from Half-bred 
Longwool-Merino Fives comparativehf with that obtained from flic 
Merino, 1920-22. 


Year. 

Lincoln- 

English 

Leicester- 

Border 

Leicester- 

Bomney 

Marsh- 

Merino. 


Merino. 

Lbs. 

Merino. 

Lbs. 

Merino. 

Lbs. 

Merino. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1920 

9.42 

8.89 

9.48 

8.84 

9.69 

1921 

. . 12.53 

11.45 

11.80 

11.11 

9.81 

1922 

, . 12.70 

10.86 

10.67 

11.47 

12.60 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Meaus . . 

. . 11.50 

10.40 

10.65 

10.47 

10.70 


Prom the half-bred longwools the liighest average weight of fleece 
has been obtained from the Lincoln-Merino ewe, followed by the 
Border Leicester-Merino, while the Romney Marsh and English Leices- 
ter-Merino are approximately equal. At 1921 shearing the Merino 
average was materially assisted by weighty fleeces from four-tooth 
Koonoona and Neath Vale ewes, with the result that the general 
average was raised, and is now ahead of all except the Lincoln-Merino. 
In our. district w’c are liable to suffer reduction in wool values owing 
to foreign matter such as sand and burr ; moreover the fibre is apt to 
be strong, and is sometimes lacking in the lustre characteristics of the 
wool of cooler districts. 

The following table gives some idea of the lambing percentages to 
be expected under average conditions. 

Table V. — Showing Lambing Percentages from Half-bred LongwooU 
Merino Ewes by Down Rams. Seasons 1921-1923. 


Ewe. 

Year. 


Bam. 


Means. 



Dorset Horn. 

Shropshire. 

South Down. 




Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Lincoln-Merino 

1921 

. . 93.18 

83.72 

79.07 

85.32 


1922 

. , 80.00 

82.98 

100.00 

87.66 


1923 

. . 90.63 

74.20 

103.27 

89.37 





— 

— 


Means 

. . 87.94 

80.30 

94.11 

87.45. 
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Table V. — continued, 

Bwe. Year. Ram. Means. 

Dorset Horn. Shropshire. South Down. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

English Leicester-Merino 1921 . . 65.22 77.78 71.11 71.37 

1922 . 80.49 , 87.80 60.98 76.42 

1923 . . 100.00 90.32 87.10 92.47 

Means . . 81.90 85.30 73.06 80.09 

Border Leicester-Merino 1921 82.50 69.05 82.93 78.16 

1922 . . 90.90 88.37 97.67 92.31 

1923 .. 100.00 112.50 96.88 103.13 

Means . 91.13 89.97 92.49 91.20 

Romney Marsh-Merino 1921 .. 78.57 69.77 78.57 75.64 

1922 . . 87.50 76.74 83.30 82,52 

1923 . . 84.85 71.88 109.38 88.70 

Means . . 83.64 72.80 90.43 82.29 

Mean Total 86.15 82.09 87.52 

I’liese figures represent the percentage of lambs marked to ewes 
mated. It will be observed that the Border Leicester-Merino ewe has 
been the most fertile, producing a mean percentage of 91.20, followed 
by the Lincoln-Merino, 87.45 per cent. ; Romney Marsh-Merino, 82.29 
per c(‘nt. ; and English Leicester-Merino, 80.09 per cent. 

Dealing with the prolificacy of the rams, it is noted that the South 
Down has left the highest percentage of lambs. The Dorset Horn is 
very little inferior in this respect, but the percentage gained by the 
Shroi)shire is appreciably lower. Taking the crosses individually, 
the Lincoln-Merino, when mated with the South Down, has produced 
the greatest number of lambs, and the Romney-Marsh-Merino to Shrop- 
shire has yielded a comparatively low percentage of 72.89. 

N.S. Wales Results. 

It will be interesting to compare these results with those obtained 
by Mr. J. W. Mathews, late Sheep and Wool Expert of New South 
Wales. In similar experiments carried out in that State, as a result 
of seven years" work, he found that the mean fertility of the Border 
Leicester-Merino Ewe to be 83 per cent. ; Lincoln-Merino ewe, 78 per 
. cent. ; and English Leicester-Merino ewe, 77 per cent. In the same 
experiment, prolificacy of the rams worked out as under: — South 
Down, 80 per cent. ; Dorset Horn. 76 per cent. ; Shropshire, 74 per cent. 

Lambing Difficulties. 

No records have been kept with regard to assistance during lambing, 
but it was only occasionally that any help was needed. Speaking 
generally, no difference was noticed between the breeds of ewes in this 
respect, but as regards rams most difficulty was experienced with lambs 
bv Shropshire, followed by Dorset Horn, and lastly by South Down. 

Development of Lambs. 

All lambs are weighed at tailing, during the first week of August, 
and fortnightly from then onwards. At the time of the second weigh- 
ing, for comparative purposes they are regarded as being an average 
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age of 12 weeks. When 14 weeks old there are almost always some 
lambs of marketable weight, and tlie disposal of these as they mature 
must inevitably affect the average of later weighings. For that reason 
the avei-age weights of lambs can only be shown up to the fourteenth 
week. To obtain the average increase in weight per day, as shown in 
the last column, a sum of 81bs. has been deducted from the total weight 
as representing the average weight of the lamb at birth. 

T.vniiE VI . — Showing the Average weight at tailing, 13 weeks and 14 
weeks, and average Increase in Weight per Day of Lambs 
obtained from Half-bred Longwool-Merino Ewes by Down Rams. 
Season 1921-1923. 

Lambs by Dorset Horns — 


Dam. 

Year. 

Weight 
at ll 

2 Weeks. 

14 Weeks. 

Average 

Increase 

Lincoln -Merino 

1921 . . 

Tailing. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

59.57 

Lbs. 

68.20 

per Day. 

Lbs. 

0.61 


1922 . 

28.43 

70.22 

76.17 

0.70 


1923 . 

24.77 

66.10 

76.82 

0.70 


McanM 

2().r)0 

65.36 

73.73 

0.67 

English Leicester-Merino 

1921 . 

— 

63.48 

72.09 

0.65 

1922 

19.38 

61.22 

69.93 

0.63 


1923 . . 

21.65 

57.51 

64.35 

0.59 


Means 

20.51 

60.74 

68.79 

0.62 

Border Leicester-Merino 

1921 

— 

75.50 

84.30 

0.78 


1922 . . 

2.3.00 

65.00 

72.87 

0.66 


1923 . . 

23 37 

66.47 

76.34 

0.70 


Means 

2.3.19 

68.99 

77.83 

0.71 

Romney Marsh-Merino 

1921 

— ► 

62.93 

70.72 

0.64 


1922 . 

25.37 

57.19 

63.26 

0.56 


1923 

23.46 

59.22 

65.15 

0.58 


Means . 

24.42 

59.78 

66.38 

0.59 

Lincoln-Merino 

Lambs by Shropshire 

1921 

54.25 

60.42 

0.53 


1922 . 

23.24 

61.32 

68.54 

0.62 


1923 

19.04 

59.81 

68.91 

0.62 


Means 

. 21.14 

58.46 

65.96 

0.59 

English Leicester-Merino 

1921 . . 

— 

49.61 

57.09 

0.50 


1922 . . 

17.60 

54.41 

62.97 

0.56 


1923 . . 

19.04 

54.82 

61.14 

0.54 


Means . . 

18.32 

52.95 

60.40 

0.53 

Border Leicester-Merino 

1921 . . 

— 

56.14 

64.64 

0.58 


1922 

21.51 

61.00 

69.42 

0.63 


1923 . . 

22.72 

61.97 

68.50 

0.62 


Means . . 

22.12 

59.70 

67.52 

0.61 
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Table VI. — continued 



Weight 



Average 

Date. Year. 

at 

12 Weeks. 

14 Weeks. 

Increase 


Tailing 



per Day. 


Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Romney Marsh-Merlnu 1921 

— 

57.70 

64.30 

0.57 

1922 . . 

21.81 

55.19 

62.48 

0.56 

1923 . . 

23.43 

59.73 

65.22 

0.58 

Means . 

, 22.52 

57.54 

64.00 

0.57 

Lambs by South Downs — 



Lincoln-Merino 1921 

— 

47.97 

54.76 

0.48 

1922 . 

. 18.45 

54.41 

61.21 

0.54 

1923 . . 

16.66 

51.50 

60.69 

0.54 

Means . 

. 17.56 

51.29 

58.89 

0.52 

Knglish Leicester-Merino 1921 

— 

47.37 

54.41 

0.48 

1922 . 

. 15.30 

48.33 

56.73 

0.50 

1923 . 

. 24.41 

46.81 

54.15 

0.47 

Means . 

. 19.86 

47.50 

55.10 

0.48 

Border Leiceater^Merino 1921 

— 

54.79 

62.12 

0.55 

1922 . 

. 21.23 

52.32 

60.78 

0.54 

1923 . 

. 22.07 

52.74 

60.16 

0.53 

.Means . 

. 21.65 

53.28 

61.02 

0.54 

Romney Marah-Morino 1921 

— 

44.40 

52.62 

0.46 

1922 . 

. 19.19 

53.31 

59.51 

0.53 

1923 

. . 21.20 

45.37 

51.11 

0.41 

Means . 

. . 20 20 

47.69 

54.41 

0.47 


Unfortunately, at the commencement of the test the weight of lambs 
at tailing was omitted. At the end of the fourteenth week the highest 
average weight was secured from the lambs out of the Border Leicester- 
Merino ewes by Dorset Horn rams. Of the other lambs sired by 
Dorset Horn, those from Lincoln-Merino ewes come next in order of 
merit, and are followed by those from Romney and English Leicester- 
Merino ewes. The same order in regard to ewes bred to Shropshire 
rams has been observed. In the case of the South Down lambs, the 
progeny from English Merfino are slightly weightier than those from 
Romney Marsh-Merino ewes. On the ordinary farm, higher average 
weights would probably be obtained, as the yarding and weighing, 
which these tests entail, tend to check their development. 

Table Vtl. — Showing the Influence of the Sire on the Early Matunty 
of Lambs from Half-bred Longwool-Merino Ewes, Seasons 


1921-1923. 

Average Weight of Lambs by — 

Age at Weighing. Dorset Horn. Shropshire. South Down. 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

TaUing 23.68 21.03 19.82 

12 weeks 63.72 57.16 49.94 

14 weeks 71.69 64.47 57.36 


The extent to which each sire promotes early maturity on the lamb 
is clearly shown; the Dorset Horn lambs to the extent of approxi- 
mately TJlbs. above the Shropshire and 14^1bs. above those by South 
Down when 14 weeks of age. 
o 
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Table Vlll. — Showing the Influence of Dam on the Early Maturity 
of Lambs Sired by Down Rams, Seasons 1921-19^. 

Average Weight of Lambs from — 

English Border Bomne;^ 

Age at Weighing. Lincoln* Leicester- Leicester- Marsh- 

Merino. Merino. • Merino. Merino. 


Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

TaUing 21.77 19.56 22.32 21.71 

12 weeks 58.37 53.73 60.66 56.00 

14 weeks 66.19 61.43 68.70 61.80 


In this table it is shown that the Border Leicester-Merino ewe 
influences early maturity to the extent of about 2^1bs. over the 
Lincoln-Merino and Tibs, over both the Romney Marsh and English 
Leicester-Merino. 


Increase in Weight op Lambs. 

The question as to when the lamb increases in weight at the 
greatest rate is more or less influenced by the season, for it is more 
likely to mature, faster in warm, sunny weather than under cold, 
wintry conditions. Further, the time of the year at which the 
forage attains the feeding value essential for rapid flesh production 
varies with the season. Thus considerable fluctuations occur as to 
rate of maturity. 

Table IX. — Shouing the Average Daily Increase in Weight of Lambs 
by Down Rams from Half-bred LongwooUMerino Ewes, Seasons 
1921, 1922, and part 1923. 

Lambs by Dorset Horn Rams, 



Lincoln- 

English 

Leicester- 

Border 

Leicester- 

Bomney 

Marsh- 


Merino. 

Merino. 

Merino. 

Merino. 

Period. 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 


per Day. 

per Day. 

per Day. 

per Day. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbe. 

Tailing to 12 weeks . 

. . 0.52 

0.54 

0.61 

0.45 

12 to 14 weeks 

. . 0.60 

0.58 

0.63 

0.47 

14 to 16 weeks 

. . 0.81 

0.80 

0.84 

0.73 

16 to 18 weeks 

. . 0.57 

0.49 

0.67 

0.47 

18 to 20 weeks 

. , 0.39 

0.31 

0.44 

0.39 


■■ ■— — 

— 

■ ■■ , 

- - 

Means 

. . 0.58 

0.54 

0.62 

0.60 

Tailing to 12* weeka . . 

By Shropshire Rams. 

. . 0.51 0.43 

0.48 

0.44 

12 to 14 weeks 

. . 0.54 

0.53 

0.56 

0.46 

14 to 16 weeks 

. . 0.77 

0.66 

0.81 

0.72 

16 to 18 weeks 

. . 0.61 

0.49 

0.55 

0.54 

18 to 20 weeks 

. . 0.40 

0.44 

0.36 

0.35 

Means 

. . 0.54 

0.51 

0.55 

0.50 

Tailiiig to 12 weeks . . 

By South 
. . 0.42 

Down Bams, 
0.34 

0.42 

0.31 

12 to 14 weeks 

. . 0.64 

0.54 

0.55 

0.48 

14 to 16 weeks 

. . 0.76 

0.64 

0.80 

0,67 

16 to 18 weeks . . ’ . . . . 

. . 0.50 

0.61 

0.58 

0.48 

18 to 20 weeks 

. . 0.36 

0.43 

0.30 

0.34 

Means . . 

. . 0.61 

0.46 

OM 

0.46 
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The daily increase in weight of all breeds steadily rises up to the 
fourteenth to sixteenth week, when the maximum is reached. The 
lamb is then aged about four months, which, with us, corresponds to 
about the middle of September- Prom that time onwards there is 
a gradual reduction in the amount of weight increase per day. In 
comparing the ewes it is seen that the Border Leicester-Merino leads 
in every case, and shows the greatest average increase per day when 
mated with the Dorset Horn. During the fourteenth to sixteenth 
week this breed of lamb lays on flesh at the rate of 0.841b. per day, 
closely followed by the lamb from the same ewe by Shropshire, which 
increases at the rate of 0.811b. per day. The slowest mean increase 
per day recorded in these tests, namly, 0.461b., was producd by the 
lambs from Romney Marsh-Merino ewes when mated with the South 
Down. In the examination of these figures cognisance must be taken 
of the fact that all lambs are simply grass fed. 

Time op Marketing. 

As the ploughing advances on the farm, the grazing areas for the 
lamb-breeding flock are consequently reduced, and a question of 
importance to the farmer is how soon will his lambs be fit to sell. A 
lamb loses on dressing approximately half its live weight, allowing for 
wiistage in transit, therefore prime lambs intended for export should 
!)(' marketed when they scale from 72lbs. to 761bs. live weight. The 
minimum at which well-furnished lambs sboulri be sent for slaughter 
is 701l)s., and this figure has been adopted in the preparation of the 
appended table. 

Tabue X.— Showing the Percentage of Lambs of each Cross which 

Reach a Marketable Weight at Certain Periods, Seasons 1921-1922. 


BWE. 

Linooln-Merino, English Leicester- Border Leicester- Romney Marsh- 
Lambs Merino. Merino. Merino. 

Marketable by , ^ v *^-7 v ' 

End of Lambs by Lambs by Lambs by Lambs by 

D.H, Shrop. S.D. D.H. Shrop. S.D. D.H. Sbrop. S.D. D.H. Shrop. S.D. 

% % % % % % % % % % % % 

lithweek 39-82 2V66 11-37 23-85 3-03 0 00 68-40 21-78 6-90 21-21 6-79 2-86 

14th week 61-98 40-92 23-11 62-01 20-09 10-04 81-83 49-64 26-80 40-91 30-04 8-66 

leth week 87-60 76-17 48-49 80-96 62-69 37-54 98-82 80-64 62-74 81-81 73-30 39-^ 

18th week 95-00 83-16 64-78 92-16 70-04 68-88 100-00 87-44 88-64 9L-42 95-04 69-70 

JOthweek 97-60 88-73 84-48 96-88 87-49 84-17100-00 93-62100-00 98-48 96-77 84-94 

Lambs below export ikaa 

weight 2-60 11-27 16-62 3-12 12-51 16-8.S 0-00 6-48 000 1-62 S2S 16-06 

Export lambs are rarely shorn, as the value of the wool is compara- 
tively small ; moreover they are liable to be depreciated in value as a 
result of the handling and drafting inseparable from sheanng 
operations. Consequently most of the lambs which have not attained 
the required standard by the end of the twentieth w^k would probab y 
have to be carried on to the following autumn. The 
corresponds to the first week in October, and all the lambs held arte 
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that are better shorn. Here again the Border Leicester-Merino-Dorset 
Horn cross leads the way, and approximately 84 per cent, of the progeny 
are saleable towards the end of August, and 99 per cent, early in 
September. Lambs which can be placed on the market early in the 
season are mainly by Dorset Horn, followed by the Shropshire and a 
few South Down, the highest numbers being secured from the Border 
Leicester and Lincoln-Merino ewes, followed by English Leicester and 
Romney Marsh-Merino Ew’es in that order. Our experience has been 
that the English Leicester-Merino ewe does not mate as early in the 
season as the other half-breeds, consequently many of her lambs are 
comparatively late, and are at a disadvantage for early marketing. 
The lowest percentage of immature lambs is found in those sired 
by Dorset Horn. Further, the Dorset Horn lambs appear to recover 
more quickly after a check than those by the other two breeds. 

■s 

Loss OP Weight on Transit and Dressing. 

The figures given in the following tables represent the results 
obtained from five lambs of each breed, and indicate that a considerable 
amount of weight is lost between the time of leaving the farm and 
reaching the saleyards. Although it is difficult to say the quantity, 
yet a certain percentage of this weight must be represented by loss of 
tissue. 

Table XI. — Showing the Loss of Weight in Travelling to Market and 
the Loss of Weight in Dressing of Lambs from Merino Ewes, 
Season 1923. 


Average Weiglit. Average Loss. 


Sire. 

Farm. 

Abattoirs. 

Dressed. 

Transit. 

Dressing. 

Total. 

Longwools — 
Lincoln 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Per cent. 

Per. cent. 

75.2 

69.4 

35.6 

5.80 

48.70 

52.66 

English Leicester . 

72.4 

66.8 

35.2 

5.60 

46.71 

51.38 

Border Leicester , 

71.0 

66.75 

32.25 

4.25 

51.31 

54.23 

Romney Marsh . 

71.6 

66.0 

32.4 

5.60 

50.91 

64.75 

Means 

. 72.55 

67.24 

33.86 

5.31 

49.33 

53.26 

Shortwools — 
Dorset Horn . . . 

. 74.4 

66.6 

32.8 

7.8 

50.75 

55.76 

Shropshire 

75.2 

66.6 

33.6 

8.6 

49.55 

55.32 

South Down . . . . 

66.2 

61.8 

31.2 

4.4, 

49.61 

52.87 

Means 

71.93 

66.00 

32.53 

6.93 

49.94 

54.65 


Table XII. — Showing the Loss of Weight in Transit to Market and 
Loss of Dressing of Lambs by Doom Rams from Half-bred 
LongwooUMerino Ewes, Season 1923. 


Lambs by Dorset Horn : — 


Ewe. 

Average Weight. 

Farm. Abattoirs. Dressed. 

Transit. 

Average Loss. 
Dressing, 

Total. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Lincoln-Merino . . 

78.60 

72.0 

40.4 

6.6 

43.89 

48.63 

Eng. Leie.-Merino 

76.40 

71.0 

38.4 

5.4 

45.92 

49.74 

Bord. Leic.-Merino 

76.00 

70.4 

37.6 

5.6 

46.59 

50.53 

Rom. Marah-Merino 

74.00 

68.6 

36.0 

5.4 

47.52 

51.38 

Means 

76.25 

70.5 

38.1 

5.75 

45.82 

50.03 
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Lambs by Shropshire:-— 


Ewe. 

Farm. 

Average Weight. 
Abattoirs. Dressed. 

Transit. 

Average lioss. 
Dressing. 

Total. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Lincoln-Merino 

76.0 

69.8 

37.6 

6.2 

46.13 

50.53 

Eng. Leic. -Merino 

73.0 

67.6 

36.0 

5.4 

46.75 

50.68 

Bord. Leic.-Merino 

74.8 

70.2 

38.8 

4.3 

44.73 

48.13 

Rom. Marsh-Merino 

76.6 

76.4 

37.4 

5.2 

47.62 

51.17 



— 

— 

■■■.- 

' ■ 

— . 

Means 

75.1 

69.75 

37.45 

5.35 

46.31 

50.13 

Lincoln-Merino 

Lambs by 

75.4 69.6 

South Down : — 

39.6 5.8 

43.10 

47.45 

Eng. Leic.-Merino 

72.6 

69.0 

39.6 

3.6 

42.61 

45.45 

Bord. Leic.-Merino 

74.2 

69.8 

39.0 

4.4 

44.13 

47.14 

Rom. Marsh -Merino 

70.8 

67.4 

36.8 

3.4 

45.40 

48.02 



.. . 

— 

. 

— 

— 

Means 

73.25 

68.95 

38.75 

4.3 

43.81 

47.02 


It is to be noted that the South Down exerts considerable influence 
on the amount of weight lost on travelling and also on the percentage 
of loss on dressing. The lambs containing Lincoln blood have in 
every group suffered the most loss of weight in the journey to market, 
whilst the Romney Marsh shows the greatest loss on dressing. A com- 
parison of these figures with those given in connection with the Merino 
ewe show that, although we can expect a carcass of about 50 per cent, 
live weight from her lamb, with that from the half-bred ewe only about 
45 per cent, loss need be anticipated. 

Table XIU.— Showing the Monetary Value of the Various Crossbred 
Lambs^ Season 1923. 






Value 




Value 

Value 9 





cf Car- 

Value 

Value 


^Ib. 

Head at 


No. 

Live 

Dressed 

oasses 

of 

cf 

Total 

Live 

Average 



Weiftht. Weicht. 

at 8d. 

Fat. 

Skins. 

Value. 

Weicht 

Age of 





filb. 



on Farm. 14 weeks 

Dam. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

£ «. d . 

g. d. 

£ 5. d. 

£ «. d. 

d. 

£ t. d- 




Lambs bt Dorset Horn. 





Linooln-Merino 

5 

393 

202 

614 8 

1 10 

019 1 

7 16 7 

4-76 

1 9 3 

English Leicester-Merino 

6 

382 

192 

6 8 0 

1 8| 

018 3 

7 7 Hi 

4-65 

1 6 8 

Border Leicester-Merino 

6 

380 

188 

6 6 4 

1 lOi 

019 2 

7 6 4i 

4*62 

1 10 0 

Kopmey Marsh-Merino . . 

6 

370 

180 

6 0 0 

1 81 

1 0 4 

7 2 Oi 

4-61 

1 




Lambs bt Shrofshibb. 





Linooln-Merino 

5 

380 

188 

6 6 4 

2 1 

0 19 1 

7 6 6 

4-63 

1 6 6 

English Leicester-Merino 

5 

366 

180 

6 0 0 

1 8 

018 2 

6 19 10 

4-60 

1 3 2 

Boraer Leicester-Merino 

5 

374 

194 

6 9 4 

1 III 

019 2 

7 10 6i 

4-83 

1 7 2 

Romney Marsh -Merino . . 

5 

383 

187 

6 4 0 

1 lU 

1 0 4 

7 6111 

4-60 

1 4 6 




Lambs by South Down. 





Linooln-Merino 

6 

377 

198 

612 0 

1 8 

1 0 4 

7 14 0 

4-90 

1 4 1 

English Leicester-Merino 

6 

363 

198 

612 0 

1 8 

016 3 

7 911 

4-96 


Border Leicester-Merino 

5 

371 

195 

610 0 

1 9i 

016 6 

7 7 21 

4-76 

1 4 2 

Romney Marsh-Merino . . 

, 5 

364 

184 

6 2 8 

1 8 

016 10 

7 0 2 

476 


Sire. 



Lambs from Merino Ewes. 




Linooln 

5 

376 

178 

618 8 

1 0| 

017 10 

618 01 

4-41 

0 10 3 

English Leicester 

5 

362 

176 

617 4 

1 lU 

1 6 2 

7 4 51 

4-79 

1 1 ll 

Border Leicester 

6 

347 

168 

5 5 4 

1 2 

019 6 

6 6 0 

4-36 

0 16 ll 

Romney^Merrii 

. 6 

368 

162 

6 8 0 

1 6 

1 6 0 

616 6 

4-64 

1 0 

Dorset 

5 

372 

164 

5 9 4 

1 7 

01611 

6 7 10 

412 

1 1 

Ihiopshire 

5 

376 

168 

SI2 0 

1 7 

019 11 

613 6 

4-26 

1 2 lO 

Bontn Down 

5 

331 

166 

6 4 0 

1 ij 

016 0 

6 0 11 

4*36 
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Summarising from the above data the following averages are 
obtained : — 


Average return per lamb at age of 14 weeks. £ a, d, 

1. Dorset Horn Ram x Longwool-Meiino Ewo 1 7 10 

2. Shrop^re Ram x Longwool-Mermo Ewe 1 5 1 

3. Southdown Ram x Longwool-Merino Ewe 1 3 2 

4. Down Rams x Longwool-Merino Ewe 1 5 4 

5. Down Rams x Merino Ewes ". 1 1 5 

6. Longwool Rams x Merino Ewes 0 19 7 

7. Down and Longwool Rams x Merino Ewes 1 0 4 


in Table XIll. the value of the carcass has been assessed at a flat 
rate of 8d. per pound, for although export lamb is valued according 
to the grade, yet, as far as the local market is concerned, weight appears 
to be the main factor in fixing the price. In order to secure the export 
value of one strain compared with another, it would be necessary 
to ascertain the percentage of lambs of each grade that can be expected 
in that particular cross under average conditions. For instance, it is 
quite possible that one cross may average a greater niunber of super 
and first grade carcasses than another, and in consequence merit a 
higher price per pound. At .present we are not able to supply 
information on this question, but it is a phase which H is proposed to 
investigate. 

The Metropolitan Abattoirs’ price for fat has been adopted, namely, 
l^d. for first grade and Id. for second. Mr. Rosman, of Wilcox, 
Mofflin, & Co., kindly valued the skins, and in his report commented 
upon the fact that in some instances the type of wool followed the 
ewe and in others the ram. This was very noticeable in the South 
Down crosses, which were very short in the staple. The highest 
returns for skins were obtained from lambs by Romney Marsh rams 
from Merino ewes. This sire appears to influence the skin value, and 
except when mated with the South Down has in each group shown the 
greatest monetary return. 

The amount of weight which the breed loses on dressing affects the 
value per pound live weight, and we find the highest price per pound 
given for lambs from English Leicester-Merino ewes by South Down 
rams. On reference to the previous table it will be seen that this 
cross gave the lowest percentage of loss on dressing. The last column 
of the table has been obtained by taking the average weight of lambs 
of each cross at the end of the fourteenth week, and applying the 
value per pound live .weight. By this means we are able to arrive at 
the comparative values of the various crosses. At the age of 
fourteen weeks it is observed that the lambs by Dorset Horn from 
Border Leicester-Merino ewe show a value of 30s. per head. Lambs 
by the same sire from Lincoln-Merino follow with an average of 298. 
3d. per head, whilst next in order of merit is the Shropshire-Border 
Leicester-Merino lamb, showing a monetary value of 27s. 2d. 

Dealing with the half-br^ ewe, we see that the Border Leicester- 
Merino occupies the top position in each group. When the Merino ewe 
is used as the mother, the progeny of the Shropshire show the greatest 
cash value, whilst of the lambs sired by longwools, those by English 
Leicester are the most remunerative. These money values have been 
based on Abattoirs’ rates this season, and since the sales took plaoe 
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before the export buyers were able to operate, local values, and not 
export value, have been adopted. It is possible that when the 
export trade values prevail a higher price per pound would ^ 
realised by sellers of South Down and Shropshire crosses, as these will 
generally command higher average figures qp the London market. 

No definite conclusions can be given from tests which have been 
carried out over such a limited period, but the results so far obtained 
tend to indicate : — 

That the Shropshire is the most profitable ram with which to 
mate the Merino ewe, although the progeny of the English 
Leicester and Dorset Horn are but little inferior. 

That the Border Leicester-Merino is the most profitable of the 
half-bred longwool-Merino ewes under test. 

That when mated with half-bred Longwool-Merino ewes the 
Dorset Horn ram produces the earliest maturing and most 
remunerative lamb at local values. 

In conclusion, I wish to place on record our indebtedness to Mr. 
G. A. W. Pope (General Manager) and Mr. J. D. Sellars, of the Govern- 
ment Produce Depot, for their help and co-operation in this work; 
also to Mr. Ive (Works Manager) for allowing these tests to be 
carried out at the Metropolitan Abattoirs. 

Discussion. 

Mr. W. H. Gumming (Strathalbyn) said that he considered the 
searing iron for tailing more cruel than the knife. Mr. H. Saunders 
(Nunkeri and Yurgo) asked whether there would be a corresponding 
increase in the loss of weight according to the length of the journey 
from the farm to the market. If the export trade was to be encouraged 
or fostered it would appear that a more up-to-date method of marketing 
or transport would be required. Mr. F. Masters (Roberts and Verran) 
pointed out the diffi<‘ulties under which the farmers on the West 
Coast had laboured in marketing their lambs. They were now pro- 
viding a freezing works at Port Lincoln, and any information they 
could secure regarding the best breeds to employ in catering for the 
fat lamb market would be most useful to them. He was pleased to 
hear that results of breeding crossbred lambs from Merino ewes were 
being compiled, because he was of the opinion that they would have to 
adopt that course owing to the difficulty of obtaining crossbred ewes. 
Mr. A. L. Molineux (Tarlee) stated that he had obtained good results 
over a number of years with the Shropshire-Merino cross. Later 
he had tried Dorset Horn-Merino cross with excellent results; they 
produced an early maturing lamb, and he considered that was the best 
cross for the small farmer in the lower and middle northern districts. 

Mr. R. Scott, in reply, said he did not consider the use of the searing 
iron more hurtful than the knife for tailing, and his experience had 
been that if affected the lambs to a lesser degree. 

Tuesday, September 11th. — ^Evening Session. 

Mr. A. H. Codrington (Wool Instructor of the School of Mines) 
delivered an address in which he dealt with the ^^Glassification of 
the Farmers' Clip for Market.^’ 
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ROOT CROPS AND TIIBIR VALUE. 

The following paper was presented by Mr. H. B. Michelmore of 
the Meadows Branch : — 

Tt is at the season of the year when the succulent feed has dis- 
appeared and the stored dry fodders have to be relied upon that the 
farmer, especially the dairy farmer, regrets that he has nothing upon 
which he can fall back to provide the nourishing food which stock 
generally relish. We, as dairymen, have not yet learned the lessons 
taught by the English and New Zealand producers in relying upon 
root crops to tide over the period of shortage, neither have we fully 
appreciated the fact that roots, such as turnips, mangolds, &c., are 
economical flesh and fat producing fodders, and on the dairy farm 
have fjualities for milk production that are rarely excelled. Broadly 
speaking, the Australian dairymen relies upon lucerne to prevent a 
food shortage on his farm, and where lu(*ernc can be growm successfully 
the anxious period of ivinter and early spring is easily negotiated, for 
lucerne can be used in the green stage in the spring, summer, and 
autumn, and in the form of hay during the winter. However, the 
addition of a few roots to the hay ration, though not absolutely 
essential, is highly desirable. But there are hundreds of farms on 
which lucerne cannot be successfully grown, and, therefore, its place 
must be taken by annual fodder crops. The choice, therefore, lies in 
such cases between hay, or roots and hay, foi‘ winter, and green annual 
forage, such as sorghum and maize, for summer on the one hand, and 
on the other, a never-failing supply of ensilage for both summer and 
winter use ; but the best subsidiary fodder to ensilage is undoubtedly 
the root crop. The essence of farming is the production of crops that 
either in themselves represent marketable commodities, or are capable 
of being converted into such commodities through the agency of live- 
stock. Of all farm animals, the dairy cow^ is the most efficient in 
this regard. The fact that the dairy cow' is able, from a given weight 
of food, to produce a greater quantity of saleable product than any 
other animal means that crops fed to cows are of greater value than 
when fed to any other class of animal. In consequence, it is in the 
feeding of cows that the greatest advancement can be made at the 
present time. It is not by any means overstating the ease to say that 
a very large proportion of our dairy cows are not fed sufficiently 
during the year to enable them to yield their maximum capacity. 
Very often the adequate feeding of dry cows is much neglected, and 
this has a very potent bearing on the low’^ average yield of milk and 
butter fat production. The idea, apparently, is that under-feeding 
the cows during 'the dry period will reduce the amount devoted to 
maintenance. Such a system in no way accomplishes this, but tends 
very seriously to reduce the butterfat yield in the following season, 
becaiwse a large proportion of the spring feed is used to replace the 
weight lost in the winter. It is, therefore, desirable that all dairy 
cows should commence their season in really good condition. In our 
district we should make hay and roots the staple winter feeds, ^e 
have vet to learn the important position roots should occupy m the 
supplementary feeding of dairy cows. Where swedes can be success- 
D 
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fully grown they can profitably be made, with hay, the main winter 
feed. Apart from their high yield, the fact that they can be grazed 
off renders them an excellent cheap crop to grow. The feeding of 
roots is not a subject that can be dismissed briefly, or one that can be 
undertaken lightly by the dairyman, but it will pay dairymen to 
experiment in feeding roots for future guidance. The determining 
factor as to whether swedes or mangolds should be grown as the chief 
root crop is undoubtedly the soil, the swede being, generally speaking, 
a light land crop and the mangold the heavy soil crop. There are, 
of course, some soils that will grow both crops equally well, and it 
is always possible to grow mangolds on light land and swedes on cer- 
tain heav^’^ soils, but, as a general rule, swedes do better on lighter 
soils and mangolds on the heavy. There are, however, several points 
connected with the feeding value of the crops that are worth some 
thought. One is the weight of the actual feeding material that can 
be produced per acre by either crop. Chemical analysis shows that 
no very marked difference exists in the percentage of dry matter con- 
tained in the two crops on the average, though possibly the mangold 
may contain slightly more than the swede. The swede grown with 
phosphates on suitable soils may reach 14 per cent, of dry matter, 
while the mangold (long red) may give as much as 16 per cent, of 
dry matter and seldom fall below 12 per cent. Such facts as these 
are well worth remembering, for it is apparent that if a crop of roots, 
weighing 20 tons per acre, contain 10 per cent, of dry matter, it will 
give two tons of actual feeding material per acre without the water, 
while, if a crop of the same weight per acre contains 15 per cent, of dry 
matter, the yield of actual feeding material will be three tons. Much 
has been said to show that both swede and mangold are excellent food 
for dairy cows, particularly the mangold during the finishing months of 
the average spring, but it should be always fed with extreme care at 
the beginning, even after it has been stored for a fairly lengthy period. 
The milk may have a distinct and unpleasant taint if the cows are con- 
fined to the swede crop all day. When swedes are fed to milking 
cows, they should be given a short time after milking. Mangolds, 
on the other hand, impart no undesirable flavor to the milk, but, 
nevertheless, care must be exercised in feeding them. No attempt 
should be made to allow the cows to graze off root crops during the 
winter months. It is infinitely better to cart a certain quantity of 
roots to the pasture daily, where they should be well spread about so 
that the greedy boss’’ cows have no chance of getting more than their 
share. Over-feeding must be guarded against, for it sets up severe 
purging. To prevent illness, however, little care only is necessary. 
Much more care is required when feeding mangolds than when feeding 
swedes. 

In the discussion that followed, Mr. H. Davis (Pinnaroo) expressed 
the opinion that ^ a general rule farmers did not pay sufficient atten- 
tion to the growing of root crops. All classes of livestock seemed 
to fatten very rapidly on turnips. Last year he had tried 
mangolds mixed with vetches, which provided an excellent pick- 
ing for the sheep that were grazed on the stubbles, and it 
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was his intention to continue the practice in future years. 
He also proposed to grow barley for fattening pigs, and to 
grow turnips and mangolds in small paddocks in which the pigs 
could be grazed. Mr. S. J. Bonney (Kalangadoo) said he grew a 
fair area of mangolds every year and asked whether the writer of 
the paper did not think it would be more economical to pulp the 
mangolds and feed them in conjunction with dry matter, Mr. C. Ricks 
(Cherry Gardens) thought that a considerable loss would be experi- 
enced if the mangolds were carted out and spread on the ground for 
feeding the dairy cattle. In addition to that the “boss’’ cows of the 
herd would keep the other animals from getting a fair share of the 
feed. A better plan was tq make small troughs on wheels out of which 
the cattle could be fed. The Director of Agriculture (Prof. Arthur 
J. Perkins) congratulated the writer on the excellent paper that had 
been contributed to Congress. The Director agreed with Mr. Ricks 
that waste would be experienced if the method suggested in the paper 
was adopted. Mangolds, generally speaking, should be ripened before 
being fed to cattle, but the handling of practically any of the root crops 
involved a deal of labor. The crop should be pulled in autumn, the 
roots stacked in heaps, similar in shape to the heaps of metal that were 
seen on the road side ; then covered with earth, and left until required 
for use. Provision, however, had to be made fon the ventilation of the 
stack of mangolds. If that practice were adopted the mangolds would 
become quite sweet. Root crops required a fair amount of tillage 
during the growing season. Land on which the root crop was grown 
was usually required at a later stage for some other crop, and as root 
crops had a tendency to produce a foul growth of weeds, fair tillage 
operations were necessary. Root crops were very desirable in certain dis- 
tricts and were undoubtedly useful to the stock, but the farmers always 
had to consider whether there were not other crops of a more suitable 
nature for the conditions of the district. Root crops were chiefly 
grown in those districts where winter growth was not abundant. In 
districts where winter feed was short, farmers had a choice of 
either root crops or ensilage. The question that then arose 
v.as, “Which is the most economical form of conserving fodder”? 
Personally the Director favored ensilage, after the expense 
incurred in the initial outlay had been faced. Most of the cruciferous 
plants tainted milk and aU dairymen should be careful how they 
were used. Mr. R. Wheaton (MacGillivray) mentioned that he had 
grown turnips for several seasons and had always obtained best returns 
by sowing the seed any time after the beginning of November and 
up to the commencement of January, after a good rain had been 
received. Mr. Michelmore, in reply, agreed that pulping the mangolds 
was a much better practice than carting them in bulk out on to the 
land. His experience regarding the time of sowing was that the 
later in the season the seed was sown the better results it would give. 
He favored sowing about the first week in January, when only very 
few weed seeds would germinate, and tillage operations would be 
reduced to a minimum. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL. 

Mr. W. J. Spafford (Superintendent of Experimenal Work) then 
read the following paper; — 

Soil cultivation, or soil tillage, is of the utmost importance where 
crop-growing is being considered, and when the factors controlling 
successful husbandry are to be taken into account, it is very doubt- 
ful if any one of the agents over which man has an influence, is of 
e(iUal value. If it be possible to put the principal instrumentalities 
governing the production of profitable crops in their order of im- 
portance, they would probably be placed somewhat as follows: — 
(1) climatic conditions, (2) .soils, (3) cultivation, (4) rotation of 
crops, (5) fertilisers, (6) varieties, etc., etc., and if this is so, when 
we have discovered a new but favorable set of natural conditions, 
existing in conjunction with arable soils, our first concern of any 
consequence when w'e undertake to grow crops, will be to find the 
best manner to cultivate the soils for tlie crops we set about growing, 
and our success in crop raising will depend very ’argely on our 
ability to attain this knowledge comparatively quickly. This will 
apply to all types of crops in all countries, and has already been 
proved for every crop we grow in this State, and has been particu- 
larly striking in the case of the crop we have almost specialised in, 
namely wheat. This is not generally recognised byl South Aus- 
tralian farmers, largely it appears, because the very extraordinary 
and astonishing effects of applications of light dressings of phos- 
phatic fertilisers to our wheat crops are still fresh in the memories 
of most of them. It is but a few years ago, that wheat growing, which 
had fallen below a profit-earning business in many districts of the 
State, was suddenly put on a lucrative basis by the use of phosphates, 
in all of those districts possessing favorable climatic conditions. This 
rapid and remarkable alteration in the results secured from our w'heat 
gromng activities, appears to have made such an impression on 
farmers’ minds, that it is still generally considered that the discovery 
of the value of applications of superphosphate to our wheat crops, 
has been the greatest advancement we have made towards success with 
this crop, and it seems that the abruptness of the improvement 
wrought, has largely overshadowed what we have learned of other 
cultural methods, for our particular conditions. Although the 
amelioration of our cultivation practices, has been much more gradual 
than in the case of the use of superphosphate, nevertheless it has had 
at least an equal effect on our present day success with the hnndlitig 
of wheat crops, and in the future will have a much greater one. A 
glance at the following figures will serve to show the present day 
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efficacy of a dressing of superphosphate to a wheat crop, compared to 
the returns obtained from well tilled land, not manured: — 

Effect of Superphosphate on Wheat in Well Tilled Land. 

Mean Yield per Acre. 

Icwt Increase 

No Super over Period 

Fann. Manure. per Acre No Manure 

Bush. lbs. Bu8li. Ibe Bush lbs. 

Roseworthy Agricultural College . . 14 53 18 33 3 40 1905-22 (18 yrs. 

Veitch Experimental Farm . . .. 14 4 16 49 2 45 1915-22 (8 yrs.) 

Booborowie Experimental Farm .. 20 39 29 29 8 50 1917-22 (6 jrs.) 

The figures used are selected from three* districts representing the 
Imlk of our wheat-growing country — Koseworlhy Agricultural College, 
with calcareous soils, with an average annual rainfall of 17.29in., and 
typical of our better malice districts; Veitch, with light-textured, 
(*alcareous soils, only registering an average annual rainfall of 
12.89in., and fairly typical of much of our comparatively low rainfall 
mallee country"; Booborowie, with red-colored, heavy-textured, fertile 
soils, recording an average annual rainfall of 17.44in., and typical of 
much of our lower north. 

It is a fact, clearly remembered by many South Australians, that 
before the introduction of phosphatic fertilisers to this State for 
wheat-growing, the district which is represented by Roseworthy 
Agricultural College, did well, when the wheat cro|xs returned more 
than an average of 6bush. per acre. An examination of the 
figures compiled by thv* Government Statist, shows that in County 
Gawler, . which includes Ko.seworthy College, the average yield of 
wheat, for the 18 years ])recediiig the grneral use of superphosphate, 
that is to say, from 1876 to 1893, was only 5bush. 451bs. per 
acre. Now’ the figures given above for tlie h’oseworthy Agricultural 
College indicate that the application of Icwt. of superphosphate 
per aci-e to wdieat crops, has only given an average increased yield of 
3bush. 401bs. for the past 18 years, over and above the yields 
secured from w’heat crops growm on land not manured, wdiereas all 
improvements in our farming methods, made since fertilising with 
phosphates w’as originated, are shown to give on the experimental plot 
receiving Icwt, of superphosphate per acre, an average increased 
yield of between 12bush, and 13bush. per acre, in excess of what 
could have been expected before the value of dressings of superphos- 
phate became known. For the same 18-year perioil — 1905 to 1922 — 
the wheat crops of County Gawler produced an average yield of 
131)ush. 91bs. per acre. As the climatic conditions and the soils at 
Roseworthy Agricultural College, are not better than those of the 
average farm on which wheat is produced in County Gawler, it is 
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only reasonable to suppose that the heavier crops grown, are due to 
the fact that better farming methods are practised at that institution 
than by the average wheat grower of the county, still the average 
increased yield of 7bush. 241bs. per acre for this county, since 
superphosphate was introduced, is greater than can be expected from 
the use of this fertiliser alone. 

The increase in present-day yields, in excess of that , which is 
brought about by dressings of phosphatic manures, is not of course, 
wholly due to improved soil-tillage practices, but although some of the 
improvement is due to the complete alteration in the type of variety 
grown, the carrying of greater numbers of grazing livestock, resting 
the land, etc., etc., the progress made in methods of cultivation, is 
easily the most important of the noticeable causes of this advance- 
ment. In the particular block of land where these experiments were 
conducted, the resting of land and the carrying of large numbers of 
farm livestock, which has such a marked improving effect on the crop 
producing powers of land, have not played a large fart towards the 
increased yields, because the plots have been carried out on the bare 
fallow — ^wheat — ^bare fallow — ^wheat rotation, and all wheat crops have 
been cut with a binder when ripe and then threshed, and the only 
grazing available has consisted of a short stubble, and the little that 
grows between harvest and ploughing times. 

The really high yields from land not manured, as quoted above, will 
only apply for land which is barefallowed, and where thorough and 
correct cultivation practices are used, and under such conditions show 
what can be done with proper methods. 

Applications of superphosphate to the soil certainly placed crop 
growing in South Australia on a firm basis, and in enabling farmers 
to again make profits, was the general incentive to further progress, 
the principal line followed being that of better soil tillage. We know 
also, that In most of those places, where for any reason the soils 
cannot be cultivated in the best possible manner, profitable crop- 
growing without the use of phosphatic fertilisers is practically impos- 
sible, and that in the best of conditions in this State, even with good 
tillage, applications of phosphates prove directly profitable to crops, 
increase the grazing capacity of the soil after the crops are harvested, 
and render the land conducive to good health in the livestock sup- 
ported on it. Phosphatic manures have helped our agriculture' verj' 
considerably, but while we have been giving them full credit for what 
they have done, we have been inclined to lose sight of tne agricultural 
knowledge gained in other directions, and it appears now, that we 
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have learned so much regarding the cultivation of our .soils, that, in 
common with all countries which have been well farmed for any 
length of time, we can claim that proper cultivation of the soil does 
most towards successful crop-growing. 

The importance of tillage, applies to the soil preparation for all of 
the crops we grow, and although we have made very rapid progress 
in our methods of cultivating the soil, still more can be done, and a 
knowledge of the why and wherefore of the various operations, should 
hasten on the required forward movement. 

Why We Cultivate the Soil. 

Where the climatic conditions are not too severe to prevent plant 
growth, practically all soils naturally support plants of some kind or 
other, so showing that cultivation is not es.sential to the growth of plants. 

The crowding of human beings on to comparatively small areas, 
however, has necessitated the production of much more vegetable food 
from the soil, than will grow there naturally, and in bringing about 
this increased growth, it has been found to be of fundamental im- 
portance, that the land be tilled, and that the more precise this tillage 
is, the greater will be the growth obtained. This process of increasing 
plant gro\\i:h by cultivating the soil, has been practised for a very 
considerable time, with most of the crops which we grow to serve the 
needs of man, and during this time most of the plants handled, have 
been so altered, as to be at present very unlike the ‘‘wild^^ plants 
from ^ich they were originally derived. In this transformation, the 
plants Wve lost their original hardiness, and cannot compete with 
])lants >\Aich have not been pampered to the same extent, such as 
those we/know as weeds, and this long course of special soil treatment 
lias not OTly rendered all of the cultivated crops largely dependent 
oil good s^ tillage to produce heavy yields, but many of them now 
rely on the thorough stirring of the soil, for their very existence. We 
see this with 't^he cereals, which on well cultivated land in this State, 
will make strong growth, and if the crops be left unharvested, and 
livestock be kei^ from them, will possibly produce fair self-sown 
crops, but if left\another year, very few, if any, plants will grow 
at all, and finally '^ll will disappear from the land. 

Principal Mean^ by which the Object op Soil Tillage 
\ IS Achieved. 

Sv)il tillage has the one object of producing maximum returns from 
the "crops the cultivatorVsets about growing, and it does this by ren- 
dering possible the cro\raing of more plants on the land than will 
grow there naturally, and W eliminating other kinds of plants, which 
would compete with the cron for air, moisture, and mineral plant food. 
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Of the many ways in which plants are helped by tillage towards this 
goal, the following are of great importance, and require consider- 
ation : — 

(a) Increasing the supply of air in the soil. 

(b) Admittance and retention of soil water. 

(c) Rendering soil mineral matters available to plants. 

(d) Encouraging the activities of the useful soil bacteria. 

(e) The control of weeds. 

(/) The creation of tlie seed bed. 

Increasing the Supply op Air in the Soil. 

It is a well-known fact, proved by a great number of experimenters, 
that a direct .supply of oxygen is indispensable to the roots, as well 
as to the other growing parts of the plant, and also that a plentiful 
supply of this gas is necessary for the rapid germination of seeds. It 
is generally recognised, that the increased growth of plants which 
follows good soil tillage, is very largely due to the fact that a greater 
su])ply of air is accessible to their roots, and, that an abundance of air 
is necessary, must have been noted by most farmers, because it is by 
no means an uncommon occurrence for crops to die, and seeds to fail 
to germinate, for the lack of oxygen, when air is excluded from the 
soil by the presence of an excess of water. 

A plentiful supply of air in the soil is of the utmost importance 
to encourage the activities of the useful soil bacteria, by supplying 
oxygen for the direct needs of the bacteria, for the oxidation of the 
organic matter, and as a direct supply of nitrogen, and the greater 
the amount of air admitted to the soil, providing also that water be 
present, the larger the quantity of mineral plant food which is ren- 
dered available to plants, from its insoluble combinations. 

These latter points will be considered in more detail under the 
headings “Rendering Soil Mineral Matters Available to Plants^’ and 
“Encouraging the Activities of the Useful Soil Bacteria,” but it must 
be remembered, that in a general way, cultivating the land allows 
much more air to enter the soil than can get there naturally, and this 
increased and more regular supply, admits of a greater number of 
plants being grown on a given area. When land is left uncultivated 
it obtains most of its air by direct absorption, and by changes of 
barometric pressure, and in these conditions, because of the limited 
air supply, plants must have much of their root systems near the 
surface, to get sufficient oxygen, with the inevitable result that they 
tend to crowd one another out. Tillage operations increase the amount 
of air a soil can take, by increasing the pore space of the soil, and by 
directly aerating it when the implements lift up the particles. 

E 
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Admittance and Retention op Soil Moisture. 

Growing plants re(iuire water throughout their vegetative period, 
and this water is uninterruptedly pumped from the soil by the roots, 
passed up the tissues of the plant, and after •some small proportion 
is retained, the bulk of it is evaporated from the leaves. The rigidity 
of the growing parts of most plants is dependent on the presence of 
an adequate supply of water, and when for any reason, they cannot 
get sufficient of this substance for their needs, they become flaccid, 
or, as we usually say, they wilt, and should the supply be cut off 
altogether they will die. This incessant flow of water from the soil to 
the leaves, during the whole life of annual plants, means that an 
enormous amount of water must be ac'cessible to the roots of the crops 
we grow, and as the amount actually transpired has often been 
measured, a glance of some of the figures obtained will help to demon- 
strate how very important water is to plant growth. Many experi- 
menters in other countries liave also ascertained the water requirements 
of growing plants, but the figures secured in the neighboring State of 
Victoria by the Superintendent of Agriculture (A. E. V. Richardson, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Agric.)) are likely to be most applicable for South Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Richardson has been measuring the amount of water 
passing through various crops, for some years now, at both Ruther- 
glen and Werribee, and has found that for every pound of dry matter 
formed by the wheat crop, the water transpired by the plants, has 
varied from 271|lbs. to 5181bs., with an average of about 4281bs. 
If we apply this average figure of 4281b8. of water needed for each 
pound of dry matter formed, to a crop of wheat the total produce of 
which weighed two tons, and contained 10 per cent, of moisture when 
harvested, we will see that the crop required about 173,000 gallons of 
water per acre, equal to more than 7^ inches of rain, to pass through 
the tissues of the plants between germination and maturity. These 
figures certainly help us to realise the importance of water to growing 
plants, and as cultivation does much towards allowing the maximum 
amount of the rain that falls to enter the land, and if properly prac- 
tised tends to retain this in the soil, it is of considerable value in help- 
ing crops in this direction. 

' admittance of water into the soil. 

All soils when left undisturbed tend to become fairly compact at the 
surface, and when rain falls, it finds some difficulty in entering them, 
and if the rain showers be at all heavy, only a part of the water enters 
the soil, and much runs oflf the surface. Stirring the land with tillage 
implements roughens the surface, and presents obstructions to the flow 
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of water, with the inevitable consequence that much nlore of the rain 
that falls sinks into the soil, than is the case where it is left untilled. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that cultivation increases the 
bullc of the soil, as can be plainly seen while land is being ploughed, 
for then the freshly ploughed land is usually inches higher than the 
unploughed portion. As this increase in bulk does not mean an increase 
in the numlior or size of the particles of the soil, it must mean an 
inci'ease in the pore spaces, and this augmentation of the soil spaces 
makes room for more water, and so cultivation not only increases the 
case with which the rain will enter the soil, but it also allows the soil 
to hold more water. 

RETENTION OF WATER IN THE SOIL. 

When water enters the soil it gradually sinks downwards, attracted 
by the force of gravity, and it is reasonable to suppose that if this 
was the only force acting on the soil water, it would eventually be 
drawn so far into the soil that it would pass beyond the reach of 
plants, or else arrive at an impervious layer and then run away. 
But, while the force of gravity is pulling the water downwards, 
another powerful natural force, known as surface tension, is also 
acting on the water, pulling it to the soil particles. Surface tension, 
or the attraction of the surfaces of the solids for liquids, is commonly 
evidenced in every-day life, by such instances as (1) the inside 
of a glass tumbler retaining water after pouring out the water with 
which it was originally filled, and (2) the holding together of tlie 
hairs of a brush, which are usually distended when dry, as with a 
shaving brush or paint brush, after plunging it in water. 

Now these two forces act in opposition to each other at one and 
the same time — gravity pulling the water downwards, and surface 
tension pulling it to the soil particles, until a state of equilibrium 
is reached between the two, and then the w^ater sinks no 
farther. When the soil water comes to rest it is in the form of 
a very thin film of water surrounding all of the soil particles, and 
is continuous from the surface to the depth to which it w^as pulled 
by gravity. This continuous film of water surrounding the soil 
particles resembles a stretched rubber band, and the movement in 
the soil of this water, is dependent on the fact that, like the rubber 
band, the greatest pull is at the thinnest part. That this is so can 
easily be demonstrated by suspending a weight on a strip of rubber, 
then further stretching the top portion of the rubber, and when the 
bottom grip used for the stretching is freed, the weight will im- 
mediately rise. When the sinking of the soil water has been arrested, 
evaporation takes place at the surface of the soil, with the result 
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that the film of water is thinned at the surface, and as the greatest 
pull is where the film is thinnest, the water rises to make good tho^ 
losses, and while the water film surrounding the soil particles is con- 
tinuous to the surface, this evaporation, and rising to make good the 
loss, continues until the soil becomes dry. The rise of subsoil moisture 
can only happen while the film surrounding the soil particles is con- 
tinuous from the surface downwards, and anything which breaks this 
continuity of the film tends to prevent this rise, and the consequent 
loss by evaporation. We see this happen where parts of a garden 
have been mulched, for in the summer when the unprotected soil seems 
(juite dry, if the mulch of straw or coarse stable manure be scraped 
off the land, the surface is usually quite moist; and it is often seen 
in the field where a bag has been allowed to lie, and when this bag 
is lifted the soil surface is damp while all surrounding it appears 
quite dr3^ The mulch and the bag break the continuity of the soil 
moisture film, and protect the moisture from the evaporating agents 
— ^wind and sun — and exactly similar work is done by cultivation, 
for when we cultivate land after rain, we break the continuity of 
the film of water and make a soil mulch, which tends to prevent the 
rise of the water above the point reached with the cultivating im- 
plement, and the layer of loosened soil protects the moisture from the 
evaporating agents. The soil mjoisture only rises freely to the 
point where the film is continuous, and although some evaporation 
takes place after cultivation, it is not difficult to realise that if the 
position where the evaporation of the soil moisture is taking place, 
is two inches below the surface, the losses will only be a fraction of 
what would occur where the soil is left firm, with the film intact 
right to the surface. The first heavy rain after cultivation re- 
establishes the continuity of the film, and so to properly conserve 
the soil moisture, the land should be cultivated after every rain 
which is sufficiently heavy to form a crust on the surface of the soil. 
This can be illustrated by what happens with a brick and a sponge ; 
for if we fill a sponge with water, and hang an ordinary red building 
brick so that it touches the sponge, it will withdraw practically 
all of the water, but if the brick be filled with water a dry sponge 
will extract very little from it. When we cultivate we make the 
surface of the soil like the sponge, and if we are trying to conserve 
moisture, we never allow the surface to remain like the brick, but 
always keep it loose and open like the sponge. 

Rendering Soil Mineral Matters Avaolable to Plants. 

Some mineral matters are quite essential to plant growth, and 
most of what is collected of these mineral foods is to be seen in the 
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ashes remaining after the plants are burnt, and although the total 
quantity is comparatively small, a plant^ cannot grow unless its re- 
quirements in this direction are met by the presence of adecjiiate 
supplies in an available form. The mineral matters arc collected by 
the roots of plants from the soil, and as far as we now know they 
can only be absorbed by plants when in solution in the soil moisture, 
and so anything we can do to render the mineral matters in the soil 
soluble in the soil moisture, will be of the greatest value. 

Most normal soils are well supplied with the mineral matters 
needed by the plants as food, but very little of it is available to 
plants at any given time, as availability means solubility in soil 
moisture. If the stores of mineral plant foods were not mainly of 
non-available form, in times of heavy rains most of them would dissolve 
in the soil moisture, and be carried away in the drainage waters. 

With many substances, solubility depends on fineness of subdivision, 
and as a ease we can instance that of glass, which every 
one knows, in the form of a bottle or a tumbler, to be able to with- 
stand liquids of most kinds for a very long period of time, yet if 
a glass vessel be broken up and powdered to a very fine dust, water 
will dissolve an appreciable amount of it. The non-available mineral 
plant foods are in their present form, because the particles contain- 
ing them are not subdivided sufficiently to admit of their being 
dissolved, and they' are only very gradually being rendered soluble 
by the further splitting up of the soil particles, but the tillage of 
the soil very considerably increases the amounts liberated, over and 
above what is the case with unstirred soils. 

Soils have been formed by the disintegration of the rocks which 
originally formed the entire crust of the earth, under the action of 
natural agents, the principal ones of which are: — Moving water, 
glaciers, changes in temperature, winds, etc., with mechanical action, 
water, carbonic acid gas, oxygen, etc., with chemical action; and the 
growth and decay of plants. These natural agents are still at work, 
and as the soil particles, which are mainly small rock fragments, 
must be split up into still smaller particles if they are to become 
soluble in the soil water, we endeavor to encourage some of these 
disintegrating agents to work for us, and so we expose the soil as 
much as possible to the action of changes of temperature, water, car- 
bonic acid gas, oxygen and bacteria. 

Remembering that mineral matters must be soluble in soil moisture 
to be collected by plants, and that solubility depends on fineness of 
subdivision, the importance of exposing fresh soil particles, to the 
natural agents capable of splitting them up sufficiently fine to render 
them soluble, will be readily realised. 
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Encotjbagino the Activitibs of the Useful Soil Bactebu. 

Despite the fact that until fairly recently, soil was considered to be 
an inert mass, it is a generally recognised fact nowadays, that practi- , 
cally all soils, for some depth from the surface contain a great mass of 
many forms of life, including a multitude of microscopic size, and it 
is known that many of these minute kinds are wholly useful to man 
in his crop-growing endeavors. Although the activities of these soil 
bacteria are still but imperfectly understood, they certainly help the 
soil cultivator, and the work done by the useful kinds is of such im- 
portance, that it is generally recognised that the maintaining of soil 
fertility, is very largely a question of rendering the soil a fit medium 
for soil bacteria. 

The useful soil bacteria undoubtedly contribute towards the success 
of the crop-grower, by (1) liberating mineral plant food from the 
complex combinations in which much of it is held, (2) splitting up 
organic matter, (3) converting nitrogen compounds not available to 
plants into nitrates, (4) collecting nitrogen from the air and storing 
it in the soil. 

(D'As has already been pointed out, the mineral matters needed 
by plants, only become slowly available, but this process is hastened 
when bacteria are encouraged, because they digest these minerals 
and leave them behind in a state which higher plants can use, and in 
their activities, they liberate acids which help to disintegrate the soil 
particles. 

(2) Organic matter is not a direct plant food for green plants, 
and is not useful to them until oxidised and split up into its com- 
pon^t parts, which achievement is brought about by these bacteria. 

(3) As far as we now know, most plants can only utilise nitrogen 
when in combination as a nitrate, and the conversion of other forms 
of this substance is done by the soil bacteria. 

(4) Nitrogen is one of the essential plant foods, but plants can 
only use it when it is in combination as nitrates, and although there 
are enorntous quantities of nitrogen in the world, it is mainly in the 
free state, and being a very inactive substance, it does not readily com- 
bine with other matters, and so many soils are deficient in nitrogen, 
in a form suitable for plants. Notwithstanding the fact that about 
four-fifths of the air consists of nitrogen gas, and plants are sur- 
rounded by this air, they caimot help themselves to the nitrogen, but 
some of the soil bacteria, (a) living in partnership with leguminous 
plants, and (b) living on dead organic matter, have the power of 
collecting this free nitrogen from the air, and storing it in the soil, 
in combination as various nitrates. 
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Bacteria, like all other forms of life, require an adequate supply 
of food, moisture, air, and more or less regular warmth, if their maxi- 
mum activities are to be exerted, and tillage practices are the prin- 
cipal means the crop grower has at his disposal, to help the bacteria 
along these lines. Given sufiieient organic matter in the soil for the 
bacteria to live on, correct tillage encourages their operations by ad- 
mitting a fresh supply of air every time that the soil particles are 
stirred, and thus renewing both the oxygen and the nitrogen required, 
and by storing moisture in the soil. Perhaps more important still, 
is the fact that where land is well cultivated, a full supply of air 
is admitted to the point where the moisture is stored (which, as has 
already been explained, is the depth to where the implements reached), 
and the layer of loose earth maintained near the surface, serves to 
keep a fairly regular temperature just where the moisture and air 
are in close union. 

Mr. A. E. V. Richardson, in his “Wheat and Its Cultivation,” gives 
figures which show that cultivating the land leads to an increase in 
the available nitrogen of the soil. A block of land at Longerenong, in 
Victoria, containing 721bs. of nitrate-nitrogen per acre 4ft. deep, on 
June 1st, 1912, was divided into three plots, one of which was fallowed 
and kept well worked, another was ploughed and left as “neglected” 
fallow, whilst the third was ploughed and cropped. In January, 1913, 
immediately after the crop was harvested, the worked fallow contained 
921bs. of nitrate-nitrogen per acre 4ft. deep, the neglected fallow 
only 251b8., and the cropped land merely a trace. The sampling and 
analysing was continued periodically until April, 1913, and the most 
nitrate-nitrogen found at any time in these plots was 1421bs. in worked 
fallow in March, 381bs. in the neglected fallow in February, and 
461bs. in the cropped land in March. 

That this encouraging the soil bacteria to collect nitrogen is of 
great value to us will be realised if we remember that in many coun- 
tries which have been farmed for a long time, it is not at all unusual 
for the farmers to find it necessary to use with their cereal crops, 
l^cwts. or more per acre of such nitrogenous fertilisers as nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia. 

Control op WEEa>s. 

Weeds, being plants, have the same I’equirements as the crops to be 
grown, and so if allowed to develop in the soil, utilise the plant food, 
moisture, and air needed for the crops. Even thqugh the weeds be 
leturned to the soil after they have been killed, they have used in a 
few days, or a few weeks at the most, plant food which possibly took 
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months to be liberated in the' soil, and it will again be a long time 
before these plant foods are set free from the organic miatter of these 
weed plants. Tillage is the only means we possess of controlling most 
of the weeds troublesome to crops, and considering the fact that these 
weeds are robbers of everything that the soil can supply to our crops, 
it is .essential that they be destroyed every time that they are in 
evidence on cultivated soil, and before they are any great size. 

Creation op the Seed Bed. 

The experience of all farmed countries in the world, and some of 
these have had experience in growing crops for thousands of years, 
is that given fertile soil, the physical condition of that soil at the 
time the seed is put into it, plays a greater part towards succe&s with 
most crops that does anything else over which man has control, and 
as this seed bed is created by tillage operations, it behoves us to see to 
it that the need of a good seed bed is never lost sight of. For crops 
seeded directly into the field, the ideal seed bed may be described 
in a general way, as soil that has been stirred up, then worked down, 
so that it is freed from weeds, and has only a shallow layer of loose, 
friable soil overlying well compacted underlayers. 

Practically all crops demand that the underlayers of the soil be so 
firm that the growing tips of the roots have to force their way between 
the soil particles, and if for any reason the reverse applies, that is to 
say, if open spaces exist in the -underlayers of the soil, the growing 
plant gets a check, and it is a generally recognised fact that if the 
growth of the annual crop is restrained, it rarely recovers sufficiently 
to give maximium returns. The ill effects following checked growth 
are particularly severe should the restraint occur whilst the plant is 
young, and to avoid the danger of this happening, the soil directly 
below the seed should at seeding time be well compacted together. 
The depth of the layer of loose surface soil necessary to fulfil the re- 
quirements of an ideal seed-bed will of course vary with every type 
of crop being grown, and can be greater for those with large seed, 
than for the small-seeded kinds, but be.st returns are secured from 
most crops if this layer is comparatively shallow. 

In this State we see the bad effects following a poor seed-bed with 
most crops which we grow in quantity, and it is specially prominent 
in the ease of the wheat crop, and we know that if the wheat plants 
do not start well and make strong, healthy growth from germination 
onwards, the crop stands a po«r chance of producing ma viTniim yields. 
In tliose cases when wheat is seeded into a defective seed-bed, and 
sufficiently heavy rains to pack the soil together do not fall soon after 
seeding, the wop is very liable to be attacked by “Take-all” (Ophio- 
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bolus grammis), and when tbe seed-bed is so loose and open that the 
crop gets a severe check in its early stages, the ravages of this disease 
are l^ke^ to be such as to liead to its total failure; 

In Local Pbactijce. 

In this paper I have only set myself the task of explaining some of 
the principal points in connection with the preparing of the land for 
crops, with the hope that a knowledge of why certain operations are 
effective in increasing plant growth, will enable farmers further to 
improve their methods of cultivation, with more profits to themselves, 
and greater prosperity to the State, still I can hardly close tirithout 
some brief reference to local practices. 

In increasing the supply of air in the soil, deep ploughing, with the 
great increase in soil bulk which follows it, naturally allows of the 
admittance of the maximum amount of air, but in our particular con- 
ditimis, other considerations must be taken into account, and we find 
in many parts of South Australia that great difficulty is experienced 
in packing the soil, after it has been ripped up deeply with the plough. 
Because of this trouble of creating a good seed-bei in many soils 
ploughed deeply, it is in most cases wiser in this State, to plough to 
only a comparatively shallow depth, and to aerate the land by much 
shallow working. 

As with air for the soil, deep ploughing will admit more water than 
will shallow ploughing, but as this is not always a wise practice, as has 
just been pointed out, it is better to break up the land sooner than 
would otherwise be necessary, so that it is longer in the rough state 
to collect all the rain that falls. 

For the conservation of as much water as is possible, the land must 
be cultivated in some way every time that a crust forms on its surface, 

' and as the creation of the seed-bed must always be considered, no culti- 
vation should be deeper than is absolutely necessary. If the land is 
free from weeds, and there is no danger of the soil readily running 
together if worked down fine, harrows will often break a crust, and 
when this is so there is nothing to be gained by using a heavier imple- 
ment. When light implements will do the cultivating job, they should 
be used, because they not only save draught, but they rarely do damage 
to the seed-bed which is being prepared. 

If the soil is cultivated every time that it is necessary from a 
moisture-conserving poipt of view, and when weeds are in evidence, 
mineral Kt)lant food will be liberated and the activities of the soil 
bacteria will be encouraged. 

Weeds should always be destroyed by cultivation, while they are 
atifl small, then, shallow work will be all that is necessary, but if for 
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any reason they are allowed to make much growth, the implements put 
on the land to kill them, will naturally have to be worked at a greater 
depth than is good for the seed-bed. The bad effects of deep cultivation 
to kill summer weeds, should be corrected by packing the land with 
a roller, if rain does not soon follow the deep cultivation, and as a 
rolled surface leads to loss of soil moisture, this implement should 
always be followed by a cultivator of some sort, such as harrows or a 
spring-tooth cultivator, to loosen up the immediate surface soil. 

As all soil tillage should finish up by leaving a good seed-bed, other 
than for ploughing, shallow cultivation should be practised whenever 
a soil working is necessary. If there is any fear that the soil is too 
loose for best results, the land should be packed with a roller of some 
sort, before the seed is put in. 

in present conditions we can certainly grow profitable crops in much 
of this State, when the land receives plenty of cultivation, finishing up 
with a good seed-bed, and the more intelligent work given to the land, 
and the firmer the under layers of the soil at seeding time, the greater 
will be the returns secured, from all crops seeded directly into the field. 

Mr. P. G. Bonin (Pinnaroo) congratulated Mr. Spafford on what he, 
the speaker, considered to be one of the finest papers that had ever been 
submitted to an Agricultural Congress. The paper if properly digested 
by the farmers of the State should have a very far reaching effect on 
the production of wheat. Mr. A. B. Milne (Tatiara) asked whether 
the writer of the paper considered it would be advisable to use the 
plough on land that had been ploughed last year, but had had to be 
left out on account of the prolonged rain. Mr, Spafford stated that 
implement should be used which would do the job in the cheapest 
possible manner. If the land was not too heavily covered with weeds a set 
tyne cultivator should do the work, whilst if the land was of a sandy 
character the harrows should be able to do al good job. Mr, 0. Forbes 
(Yadnarie) also congratulated Mr. Spafford on the excellence of his 
paper. Farming was quickly becoming a science and it behoved every 
farmer to make a careful study of the nature of the soils of his 
holding. Mr. A. M. Fuller (Tarlee) stated that he also had an area 
of land which, owing to the continued wet weather, he had not been 
able to get under crop. He had found it necessary again to plough the 
land, but he was working the soil as shallow as possible. He asked 
whether some of the losses could be regained by sowing Sudan grass 
for fodder and cutting the crop for hay, and what was the feeding 
value of Sudan grass. Mr. Spafford said that in Mr. Fuller’s case 
the idea was one that was certainly well worth while putting into 
practice, because as a rule the district of Tarlee received summer rains. 
Where summer rainfall was only scanty, he would not advise putting the 
suggestion into practice. Sudan grass was very close in feeing value 
to wheaten hay, and it was more palatable than the cereal hay, but the 
sowing of Sudan grass would very materially affect the crop that was 
sown on the same land in the succeeding year. Mr. H. Paech (Black- 
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heath) asked if stinkwort had any deleterious effect on the crop of wheat 
sorni the following year, to which Mr. Spafford replied that stinkwort 
had no ill effect on the following crop, unless the growth of stinkwort 
was very heavy, and did not thoroughly decompose after the land h4d 
been fallowed, therby causing hollows in the land. Mr. E. Hunt 
(Morphett.Vale) desired to know whether sheep could be used instead 
of a roller for consolidating the soil. “*Yes,” said Mr. Spafford, “if 
you can use the sheep in flocks of thousands and drive them backwards 
and forwards over the fallow ; sheep as you all know soon maka tracks 
going to and from drinking. ’ ’ If the sheep could be made to pack the 
soil like they did at a gateway, then he would say use them by all 
means. Mr. H. T. Torr (Redhill) asked whether Mr. Spafford would 
recommend the use of the sub-packer. South Australians, said Mr. 
Spafford, could show the Americans how to work land. The Americans 
were not good soil workers under low rainfall conditions, and they 
produced very few crops on land receiving under 15in. annual rain. 
South Australia had plenty of farmers making a good living on land 
that did not receive lOin. of rain per year. Messrs. W. Haynes (George- 
town), J. Darley (Narridy), and A. Jarvis (Berri) also referred in 
eulogistic terms to the valuable and comprehensive paper that Mr. 
Spafford had read to the gathering. 


Wednesday Afternoon. 

CONSERVATION OF FODDER ON THE FARM. 

Mr. A. L. Molineux (Tarlee Branch), opened the proceedings by 
reading the following paper on this subject: — 

To my mind one of the most vital questions the farmer has to face 
is — ^how best to conserve in times of plenty for the lean years that 
are sure to come. For this sunny land of ours, in some districts at 
least, is a land of feast and famine to a certain extent. We well know 
that if we have plenty of fodder this year the time of shortage may 
not be far away, and to be successful we must make provision for 
years when fodder is scarce. There are various ways of doing this. 
We can, when we get a heavy crop, cut more hay than we require and 
stack it for future use. This method has its disadvantages in the fact 
that mice play havoc with the stacks, although if cut green the loss by 
this means is not so severe. Still it is considerable, and further, the 
stock do not relish the mice infested hay. There is another disadvan- 
tage in this method, and it is one that the average farmer must take 
into consideration. In thus cutting into your grain crop for future 
use, you are also cutting into your year's income very considerably, 
and this, of course, is a grave matter to a man with limited capital. 
Then, even if we did cut for future use we are only human, and should 
the chaff merchant make us an offer of £5 a ton, we would probably 
sell and trust to Providence for the future, forgetting the fact that 
Providence helps only those who help themselves. 
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There is another method of conserving fodder which is deserving 
of notice. It is the conserving of grain in bulk, either oats or barley. 
Both these grains have a very high feeding value, and a comparatively 
small space is needed to store them in bulk. A small galvanized iron 
shed with a concrete floor would make a very reasonable granary; a 
shed 12 feet by 6 feet and 6 feet high would hold 100 bags in bulk. 
This method has one enemy and that is the weevil pest, which would 
make the holding of this grain for long periods an impossibility. Two 
years would be about the limit that grain could be kept in reasonable 
condition for economic feeding by this method. The weevil do not 
appear to affect the grain in any manner detrimental to stock. In my 
experience weevilly grain put through the crusher and fed to stock 
is taken quite readily by them. The only fault is the loss of feeding 
value caused by the weevil eating out the centre of the grain. 

There is still another method of conserving fodder which, I venture 
to say, is deserving of the greatest publicity and which, to my mind, 
is invaluable to the farmer. I refer to cutting a portion of the crop 
and threshing it by means of a threshing plant. Of course I do not 
advocate treating the whole crop in this way, for in this sunny land of 
ours the quickest, cheapest, and most effective method of harvesting 
grain is by the combined harvester and its kindred machines; but I 
would strongly advise every farmer to cut a small portion of his crop 
and treat it in this manner. The resulting fodder is a great benefit to 
the stock. Horses and cattle do well on it, and in the time between the 
giving out of the stubble feed and the coming of the green feed it 
fills a big gap. It does away with the necessity for feeding hay to the 
young stock and cattle, which is a sa'ting both of hay and work. Stock 
eat the fodder readily and keep their condition very avcII. If a stack 
of it could be placed conveniently close to the stable in a small pad- 
dock and the working horses allowed to have the free run of it after 
their last feed at night, they would appreciate the freedom and make 
good use of their stack as a dessert after their meal, as a shelter, and a 
bedding place. The horses would be in much better condition than if 
left tied up or shut in a stable yard. If there came a time of failure 
of crops, one of these stacks of threshed straw would be chaffed up, 
and with tlie addition of a small amount of grain, preferably crushed 
oats, the horse teams would be able to get through the seeding and 
fallowing without any undue hardship, and the farmer would not have 
to pay high prices for chaff to keep his teams at work. I admit that 
the task of chaffing the straw w^ould not be a pleasant one; still it 
can be done, and in such circumstances would pay well. 

Now we come to the important question, what varieties to cut for 
threshing t I would give first preference to oats for the following 
reasons: — Oats are always a tricky crop to harvest, and the loss b> 
shedding by wind must amount to thousands of bags annually in the 
State. This loss is almost wholly eliminated by the method of cutting 
and threshing. No doubt most of you have had this bitter experience 
of losing the bulk of your oat crop by wind. My neighbor this year 
lost over four bags per acre in one windy day. My own oat crop g 
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already in the stocks was not affected by the wind. This alone meaiit a 
saving to me of nearly double the amount it cost to thresh the piece. 
So it paid well. 

With regard to wheat varieties, most suitable for threshing for fod- 
der, the best are those in which the sugar contents of the straw are 
high. You will probably be surprised tg hear that King’s White and 
Le Huguenot are both excellent varieties for the purpose in view. The 
general idea is that these varieties are too hard and. harsh in the 
straw, but cut in the right stage and passed through the thresher which 
pulverises the straw, the resultant stack is highly relished by the stock. 
Crossbred 53 is another good variety, and there are many^ .others which 
yield splendid fodder ; varieties such as Queen Pan, Onas and Federa- 
tion are not of much value. If you do not care to cut into your wheat 
crop, there is always the barley crop; and here, as is the 
case with oats, you eliminate the risk of loss by wind, 
and although barley straw has not the same feeding value as 
other straw, still, in times of need it can. prove very acceptable indeed 
to any class of stock, and they eat it readily. The quantity to cut and 
thresh depends upon your needs; if you put up one stack every year 
you should have enough on hand to see you through any time of stress. 
I find that two to three bales of string make a handy size stack; 12 
yards by 10 yards or 12 by 12 yards is a very nice*' size to handle; 
a smaller stack has always a tendency to fall, and we found it paid to 
build up this size. 

There are two points in building the stack to which I must draw 
your attention. Always put your elevator on the lee side of the stack. 
The reason for this is that any waste grain or husk and the finer par- 
ticles of chaff arc always found under or near the elevator, and the 
stock naturally eat their way into the stack from that side. Another 
point to keep in mind is to put your stack as high as possible ; this will 
mean better protection from the weather, and the stack will not fall 
so easily when the stock, eat their way under it. The thresher will 
deliver the straw and chaff separately if required, but for fodder pur- 
poses it pays better to run both together into the one stack. 

Now we come to the .question of cost. As a fair example, lot us 
take the patch of oats we threshed this year ; area, 23 acres ; variety, 
Algerian ; sown, 20th Ma^ ; cut as straw turned color ; twine used, two 
bales; estimated weight ojE stuff put through, 66 tons; oats cleaned, 
966 bushels ; time required^’ 3^ days, including setting up and dismant- 
ling plant, a few minor r^airs, and fifteen minutes’ travelling time 
each day. We worked un^r award rates and hours, not farmers’ 
hours. Men required, eight\-two in paddock, two on stack, and four 
at thresher. We found this the most economical team for a thresher of 
this capacity. Fewer men means harder work and less put through 
per day. Tonnage per day, 20; bags per day, 110. I would like to 
point out here that as fodder is the end in view, it is only tonnage 
that matters. If you want a big average of bags per day, take out 
your harvester and get them with that. Cost, including hire of engine 
and thresher, 8^d. per bushel, or approximately 12/3 per ton. Yield 
per acrcy 42 bushels. 
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In conclusion, I would like to emphasize these points as the essentials 
of success. Cut your stuff at the right stage. Make your stack as high 
as possible and let it settle before turning the stock to it. A 
good plan is to keep the stock out until the nights begin to turn 
chilly, the stack will by that time have settled sufficiently. Cut only 
varieties yielding good fodder. A layer of straw over the stack will 
protect it from the weather, although this is not absolutely essential, 
as the rain docs not appear to penetrate far, providing the stack is well 
built. A light sprinkling of salt would enhance the feeding value of 
the fodder. Do not keep your stacks on from year to year till half 
your farm is covered with them; use them — that is what they are 
for — use not ornament. 


Discussion. 

Mr. J. Gray (Claypan Bore) thought the estimate of 12s. 3d. per ton 
was very low, he estimated it cost 15s. to cart the straw and put it 
in the stack. He would build a strong post and rail fence around the 
stack to protect it from the animals, because he found they trampled 
on the straw without eating it wdien it was not protected. Mr. B. 
Cornish (Gumeracha) was in favor of stacking the straw. He said 
if the butts were placed on the outside with the sheaves straight, and 
the stack was thatched properly and built away from posts, that 
would help considerably in keeping out the mice because they entered 
the stack from either the top or the bottom. Mr. Torr (Redhill) 
advised farmers to co-operate when purchasing thrashing plants 
because they were expensive, Mr. H. Davis (Pinnaroo) said the 
farmers did not do justice to the conservation of fodder; on Ms farm 
he stacked as much as 50 tons per year. This year’s stack would be 
carried over until next year, when another would be built. The, 
varieties most suitable for stacking, he thought, were Le Huguenot 
and King’s White. He made a practice of putting a small quantity 
of each over the fence each night for the stock. Mr. H. Jericho 
(Yadnarie) emphasised the importance of keeping only the best ani- 
mals. He found that when timber was used as a foundation for the 
stacks the mice could gain an entry, so he used straw and secured 
much better results. Mr. W. H, Lang (Vi/*ginia) recommended the 
round stacks, and deprecated the practice ^of conserving the hay in 
sheds. i 

DAIRYING. 

Mr, H. J. Apps (Government Dairy Assistant), then delivered an 
address on Dairying. 

FREE PARLIAMENT. 

The following resolutions were carried by the Congress; — (a) “That 
Branch members, travelling to the Winter School at Roseworthy 
Agricultural College, should be granted railway tickets at excursion 
rates. “ Mover, Mr. S. OeWey (Penola) ; seconder, Mr. W. A. Clifford 
(Penola). (6) “That the Education Department be asked to alter 
the date of the Michaelmas holidays to synchronise with show week. 
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so that country children might have an opportunity of attending the 
show.” Mover, Mr. W. A. Clifford (Penola) ; .seconder, Mr. S. Ockley 
(Penola). (e) ‘ ‘ That it is desirable that legislation to provide for the 
compulsory registration of stallions should be introduced.” Mover, 
Mr. M. P. Wilkin (Coomandook) ; seconder, Mr. W. H. Cuming 
(Strathalbyn). (d) “That in view of Jhe importance of the wool 
industry to the State the Government be asked to appoint one or more 
wool instructors to be attached to the Department of Agriculture.” 
Mover, Mr. N. S. Lillicrapp (Morchard) ; seconder, Mr. H. Robertson 
(Orroroo). (e) ‘‘That the ncee,ssary action be taken to prevent the 
destruction of timber on all roads of the State.” Mover, Mr. H. 
Howard (Petina) ; seconder, Mr. E. Pitman (Wirrabara). (f) 
‘‘That the Government be urged to evolve some scheme for planting 
trees on all suitable travelling stock roads and reserves.” Mover, 
Mr. A. Badman (Yacka) ; seconder, Mr. C. Ricks (Cherry Gardens). 
(g) ‘‘That the plant known as ‘‘horehound” be proclaimed a noxious 
weed.” Mover, Mr. J. H. Sargent (Gladstone); seconder, Mr. J. T. 
Bergin (Gladstone), (/i) ‘‘That the Government be asked to enforce 
the regulations dealing with the compulsory spraying of orchards.” 
Mover, Mr. C. Ricks (Cherry Gardens) ; seconder, Mr. W. H. Giles 
(Milang). (i) ‘‘That this Congress supports the Chamber of Com- 
merce in its recent recommendation that the Chapman sack filled with 
grain be accepted by all handling agents regardless of weight.” Mover, 
Mr. P. Pitman (Coonalpyn) ; seconder, Mr. A. E. Clarke (Crystal 
Brook), (j) “That all cornsacks in the same bale be made the same 
size.” Mover, Mr. A. C. Greig (Marama) ; seconder, Mr. N. Sanders 
(Nunkeri and Yurgo). (k) “ This Branch protests against the action 
of the Adelaide Steamship Company in raising the freights and fares on 
vessels trading between Spencer’s Gulf ports. ” Mover, Mr.P. L. Johnson 
(Wudinna) ; seconder, Mr. D. B. Butler (Butler). (1) “That all 
motor cars and motor vehicles be registered in the district in which 
the owners reside and that the money be retained by the district 
councils for the repair of the roads in the same district. ’ ’ Mover, J. S. 
Hammatt (Lyndoeh) ; seconder, Mr. M. P. Wilkin (Coomandook). 
(m) “That in the opinion of Congress the Pertilisers Act should be 
amended in such a manoer as to require the guarantees to indicate 
the phosphoric acid content instead of the tricalcic content.” Mover, 
Mr. J. R. Beck (Wynarka) ; seconder, Mr. A. Nash (Shoal Bay), (n) 
“That the Government be asked to expedite the allotment of dry blocks 
in the irrigation areas to overcome the shortage of wood supplies for 
settlers use.” Mover, Mr. S. J. Randell (Lone Gum and Monash); 
seconder, Mr. E. R. Whitclaw (Lone Gum and Monash), (o) “That 
the position of Mallee Lands Instructor be filled.” Mover, Mr. H. 
Howard (Petina) ; seconder, Mr. N. Sanders (Nunkeri and Yurgo). 
^p) “That dried fruit be carried on the railways at the same rate 
as freph fruit.” Mover, Mr. A. G. Milner (Waikerie) ; seconder, Mr. 
^J, Odgers (Bamco). (q) “That instead of one-third of the members 
wna;are lowest in attendance at the meetings of the Branch being 
strucllki^ff the roll, only members who have failed to attend a certain 
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percentage, say, 5 per cent., of the meetings, be .struck off at the annual 
revision of the roll/’ Mover, Mr. B. Cornish (Guraeracha), (r) 
“That this Branch urges on the Government the necessity for destroy- 
ing noxious weeds on railway lines and Crown lands in the whole of 
the State.” Mover, Mr. C. Williams (Minnipa) ; .seconder, Mr. 
Hannigan (Wilmington). (5) “That the Government be asked to 
fix a standard for all spraying compounds, and that the manufacturers 
be required to conform to same.” Mover, Mr. G. Brown (William.s- 
town); seconder, Mr. R. G. Morphett (Kangarilla). 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisoiy Board of Agriculture w&s 
held on Mlonday, September 10th, there being present Capt. S. A. 
White (Vice-Chairman), Professor Arthur J. Perkins (Director of 
Agriculture), Messrs. A. Ml Dawkins, O.'J. Tuekwell, and F. Coleman. 
Apologies were received from Messrs. H. Wicks and W. J. Colebatch. 

Reappointment of Members. — Captain S. A. White, Colonel Rowell, 
Messrs. A. Ml. Dawkins, G. Jeffrey, W. S. Kelly, and W. G. Auld 
were api)ointed members the Advisory Board of Agriculture, by the 
Hon. the Minister of Agriculture, for a further period of two years. 

Importation of Stud Stock from Great Britain. — A communication 
was received from the Prime Minister intimating that shipping com- 
panies had decided to reduce the freight on stud cattle between the 
United Kingdom and Australia to 40 guineas, and on sheep to 11 
guineas each, the arrangement to be operative for a period of 12 
months. The Secretary was instructed to obtain information from 
New Zealand regarding the conditions under which stud stock were 
imported from Great Britain. 

Travelling Citriculturist and Viticulturist for River Murray . — 
At the recent Conference of River Murray Branclie| it was decided 
to ask the Government to appoint a travelling citriculturist and 
viticulturist for the River Murray districts. The matter was referred 
to the Chairman of the Irrigation Commission, who reported that Mr. 
W. E. Muspratt was appointed to carry out the duties referred to in 
the resolution. The Commission hoped to be able to relieve Mr. Mus- 
pratt from other duties which had prevented him from giving suffi- 
cient time to instructional work, and there would then be no need for 
the appointment of an additional officer. 

Transmission of Cancer from Stock to Human Beings. — A resolution 
asking for a report on the possibility of transmitting cancer from 
stock to human beings was carried at the Conference of Upper 
Northern Branches. The matter was referred to the Chief Inspector 
of Stock (Mr. C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc.), who reported that there was 
no possibility of man becoming affected with cancer by eating meat 
from the carcass of an animal so affected, or through contact with 
such an animal. 

Delays in Railway Transit of Stock. — The Upper Northern Branches 
Conference also resolved “That the Advisory Board be lasked to 
approach the Railways Commissioner, with reference to the delay in 
the carriage of stock on the railways.” The Chief Railways Commis- 
sioner (Mr. W. A. Webb) to whom the resolution was submitted 
reported, — “Until the removal of the engine depot from Islington to 
Mile End, some three months a^, most of the livestock and goods 
trains finished at Dry Creek. This meant that at times, to small con- 
signments of livestock consigned to Adelaide, a delay occurred at Dry 
Creek until a train was available to move the livestock from that 
station to llGle End, but in such cases the persons ordering the vans 
wore informed of the probable delay at Dry Creek so that arrange- 
ments could be made to feed and water their stock. Since then, how- 
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ever, all livestock and goods trains finish at Mile End, and stock for 
Mile End and south thereof reach Mile End without the delay at Dry 
Creek.” 

Soil Surveys of Irrigated Land . — The Conference of River Murray 
Branches carried a resolution to the effect that before any land was 
thrown open for irrigation purposes a thorough soil survey should 
be made. The Chairman of the Irrigation Commission, to whom the 
matter was referred, stated that the Commission was fully aware of 
the importance of a soil survey prior to land being opened for irri- 
gation, and would act accordingly. 

Bequest for Draught Stallion . — ^The Kybybolite Branch requested 
that the Department of Agriculture be asked to station a good draught 
stallion at the Kybybolite Experimental Farm. The Board decided to 
refer the matter to the Director of Agriculture for a report. 

Wheat Certificates . — Members were of the opinion that matters 
relating to wheat certificates being held by firms in payment of debts 
did not come within the scope of the Board. The Secretary was in- 
structed to advise the Cungena Branch accordingly. 

Bird Pests . — The Cherry Qafdens Branch asked that a bounty be 
paid for the heads of Rosella and Blue Mountain parrots and starlings. 
It was decided that Captain White should visit the Branch and discuss 
the proposal. 

Resolutions Carried at Southern Conference. — (o) '“That the Go- 
vernment be requested to conserve the waters of the Pinnis and Angas 
Rivers for irrigation purposes.” The Board decided to transmit the 
matter to the Minister for his information, (b) “That the Stock and 
Brands Department be asked to enforce strictly the provisions of the 
Stock Diseases Act.” It was dedded to refer the resolution to the 
Chief Inspector of Stock, (c) “That the Advisory Board be asked to 
approach the Railways Commissioner, with the request that a moveable 
partition be provided in the trucks now used for the carriage of pigs 
and calves in the one truck.” The Secretary was instructed to submit 
the resolution to the Railways Commissioner, with a request for a 
report on the matter. 

Resolution from Lameroo Conference. — (1) “That the Advisory 
Board be asked to request the Government to offer a bonus for the 
eradication of take-all.” On the suggestion of the Director of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary was instructed to advise the Minister that 
whilst it did not support the resolution, members believed it would 
be desirable for the Vegetable Pathologist to supply regular prt^e^ 
reports of his investigations into the take-all disease. (2) “That this 
Conference desires the formation of a library of agricultural litera- 
ture for the Branches of the Agriculture Bureau.” The Secretary 
was instructed to formulate a scheme whereby the request of the 
Conference could be granted, and furnish a report at the next meeting 
of the Board. 

Date of Next Meeting . — It was decided that the next meeting of the 
Board idiould be held on Tuesday, October 9th. 

lAfe 'Members . — ^The namies of Messrs. G. Holder (Watervale 
Branch) and J. H. Sargent (Gladstone Branch) were added to the 
Roll of Life Mfemhers of the Agricultural Bureau. 
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New Branches. — ^Approval was given for the formation of Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Wookata, Bethel, McLaren Flat, and 
Pinnaroo (Women’s). The following are the foundation members 
of the above Bran^es: — ^Wookata — F, B., T. F., S., B., pnd C. 
Gurney, B. J., A. J., and C. D. Oats, H. V. Hobbs, F. M. Underwood, 
J. H. Murray, F. C. Tomney, C. T. and R. N. Giles, J. Bastian, L. B. 
and R. Hardy, L. Walker; Bethel — T. H. and F. H. Gene, H. and 
R. Peltz, H. Linke, B. Winter, J. Daeke, H. and B. Vogt, Fi. Schmidt 
McLaren ’.s Flat — S., 0., and R. Steer, F. Liddiard, J. Collins, R. B. 
Ottewell, F. and V. Bell, S., C., and G. Ward, E. S. Hockney, B. G. 
and J. B. Gill, T., B., P., S., and R. Elliott, F. and L. Townsend, N., F., 
and R. Low, H. Whiting G., A., E., and W. Hobbs, J. Knight, E. 
Brookman, G. Grant, W. Maidment, W. and H. Osmond, A. Crowder, 
J, Truscott, W. H. Rau, H. -Elliott, R. Thorpe, R. J. and E. M. Trott, 
H. and K. Sauerbier, H. Powell, N. Charlton, W. Ashby, C. F. 
Schuller, C. Oakley, J. McPhie, A. Wickham, E. S. Bagshaw, C. 
Beale, C. Baxter, M. Gibson, F. R. Bruce, F. B. Wilson, K. Whiting, 

R. , P., and W. Wait, G. Rowe, P. Penny, J. Ward, J. Mills, W. and 
J, Sigston, R. and W. Q. Nottange, G. Connor, C. Goldfinch, 
— Williams, L. Hussey, L. Weber, B. and C. Wickham, S. C. Thomas, 

S. Ledgard; Pinnaroo (Women’s) — Mesdames H. H. Withers, A. 
Jordan, E. H. Leak, Ml C. Symonds, H. Kirbj , B. Edwards, H. 
Ledger, W. Muirhead, J. E. Symonds, F. Docking, A. Bennett, A. B. 
and P. H. Jones, McNeil, O. Lynch, Misses McDonough, Leach, L. 
Bennett, L. Casson, S. Klinger, C. M. Bennett, V. Jones, I. Puller, 
B. Fuller, E. Leak, G. Gurridge, J. McKenzie. R. Casson, K. 
O’Loughlin, K. Kelly. 

Branch to be Closed. — ^It was decided to close the Coorabie Branch. 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of the 
existing Branches: — ^Narridy — S. Freeman, E. G. Wright, O. Smart; 
Darke’s Peak — J. Howard; Miltalie — P. Cranswick; Mount Schank 
— H. Habner, D. MacCuspin; Butler — ^E. J. Ferguson, C. C. F, 
Parker, V. A. Parker; Koppio — H. G. Meadows; Lone Pine — W. 
Schmaal; Wareowie — H. Jarvis, L. Jarvis; Kangarilla — S. Steer; 
Saddleworth (Women’s) — ^Mrs. J. L. Severin, Mrs. J. Jamieson, Miss 
Scovell, Miss H. Coleman, Miss E. Frost, Miss J. C. Colebatch ; North 
Booborowie — H. Dawson; Parilla — R. C. Kerley, — ^Vennmg; 
Wudinna — J. Woods, F. A. Mliller, B. R. Bennell; Renmark — R. G. 
W. Lane ; Tarlee — E. A. Luseombe ; Pompoota — A. Hayward, L. Pett- 
man ; Eurelia — G. Wheadon, A. S. McPhee, A. Poldon, E. L. Bray, O. 
Schmidt; Berri — C. 0. Scott; Watervale — P. Grace, jun., Chas. 
Grace; Kalangadoo (Women’s) — Mrs. E. Dowdell, Mrs. N. McCall, 
Miss E. McCall; Yallunda — G. Olstan; North Booborowie — "W. L. 
Brown; Amyton— E. G. Cook, W. H. Alsop, E. A. Thomas; Strath- 
albyn — C. H. Dunn, Rev. T. P. Wood, K. Harris; Rapid Bay — ^B. 
Willis, V. R. Chirgwin, C. Chirgwin, L. Morris, J. Morris, H. Jones; 
Block B — H. MacRae, R. Nenke, N. A. Buckenara, P. Muspratt, A. 
Heard, C. D. Davenport, F. Haycraft, 0. Jungfer, G. Lacey, P. 
Smith, F, W. Fiairweather, R. W. Civil, D. MacPhee, G. E. Brown, 
H A. White; Paskeville— J, Petherick, L. Koch; Shoal Bay— D. Bell, 
K, Bates; Balhannah— A. James; Williamstown— S. Antwiss, F. 
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Gangel ; Lenswood and Forest Range — P. Brown ; Coomandook — A. S. 
Chapman, H. Chapman, N. MteArdle, 6. Ninnis, W. Saint, L. Brown ; 
Brinkley — A. E. Burzacott; Tatiara — E. J. Buckley, Thos. Marshall; 
Netherton — A. S. Winton, H. N. Davis, J. A. Johncock; Mouarto 
South — S. J. Harper; Collie — W. Hood; Big Swamp — R. Telfer: 
Elbow Hill — F. W. Ramsey; New Residence — H. Glatz; Claypan 
Bore — A. J. Millard; Cungena — "W. Linquist, C. E. Peltus; Winkie — 
W, H. Swinstead, C. F. Brown; Two Wells-^. Cowan, J. H. Rowe; 
Lake Wangary — L. Fraser; Williametown (Women’s) — ^M!rs. A. 
Rowe, Mrs. J. Lane; Yadnarie — ^W. Hoffman, O. Hoffman, G. 
Dreckow; Rapid Bay — G. Stacey, R. Chambers, A. Bennett; Rock- 
wood — W. T. Cnmuck; Owen— J. F. W. Williams, W. F. Rogers, 
G. V. Barrett ; Penola — J. Biott, G. Thomipson ; Morchard — H. Fullick ; 
Coonalpyn — G. Vile; C. George, C. T. George, A. George, J. Brown, 
G. Gibbs, F. Russell, M. Young; Renmark — A. Robertson, L. Bennett, 
P. Johns; Talia — P. Fraser; Hookina — P. Fraser; Wepowie — ^F. AV. 
Churcher, A. E. Matthews; Kongorong — N. Elliot; Mount Hope — 
D. Doudle, D. Speed, D. Myers, N. Ness, R. Speed, D. Wollaston, J. 
Phillips; Parilla Well— A. J. L. Guthleben, R. L. Hammond, R. F. 
Tnglis. 


THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORTS FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 

The following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below 
have been prepared by the respective managers: — 

Kyhyholite. — Weather — The comparatively warm, dry conditions of late August 
continued for the first week of September. Since the 10th instant, however, rain 
has fallen practically every day, and very rough, boisterous weather has been 
experienced. Over 4in. rain have been registered for the month, an inch and a 
quarter above the average, and nearly 21in. have fallen for the year. Crops, 
with a few exceptions, are promising very poor. Barley and peas sown in 
August have germinated well. Some fallowing has been done, but land is now 
again too wet for working. Natural feed has received a check during these 
late squalls. 

Eyre Peninsula, — ^Weather — There have been 132 points of rain for the month. 
Needless to say, this has been very beneficial to all crops. The weather has not 
been so rough as is usually the case in September, and in addition ta this the 
good rains have more than counteracted what bad weather there has been. All 
crops are looking remarkably well. There is promise of some very heavy oat 
yields this year. Hay crops are assured, and there should be some quite tgood 
hay yields. Natural feed has made splendid growth this year. Stock — ^All in tip 
top condition and free from disease. Miscellaneous — Some of the neighl^ring 
farmers have some exceptionally early crops, and should be able to commence 
haymaldng within a few days. 

Twrretfleld* — Weather — This month has been exceptionally wet, the rainfall has 
been 412 points, floods have done much damage. Crops — The crops are very poor; 
a few have made a little improvement, but many have gone back, and give a very 
poor prospect for the coming harvest. Natural feed is not too plentiful, and 
like the crops, is suffering from excessive rainfall. Stock — In fair condition, 
but nehd finer weather to improve, the wet having held them back. Miscellaneous 
— ^A large area of last years* fallow has been reploughed again this year, and 
farmers are hoping to gain in crop yields next year. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford A Co., Limited, reported on October let, 1923:— 

Butter/— The cold boisterous weather experienced during the month has 
had the effect of making the flush of the seiftpn some weeks later than usual. 
However, big quantities of butter are being marketed, and And good sales 
interstate, whilst the London buyers have also been more in evidence. Since 
our last report values of top grades have improved to the extent of l^d. per 
lb., and a firming is also recorded in the lower grades. Choicest factory and 
creamery fresh butter in bulk, Is. 5|d.; second grades. Is. 4d. to Is. 4}d.; best 
separators and dairies, Is. 4d* to Is. 5d.; fair quality, Is. 3d. to Is. 3)d.; store 
and collectors. Is. Id. to Is. 2}d., according to quality. 

Egos. — ^Large quantities were marketed at each auction held, but were readily 
cleared by the strong demand which exists with interstate and local buyers, rates 
at the close of the month being fresh hen, 10}d.; duck, lljd* per dozen. 

Cheese. — The values in this line have remained practically stationery, and 
although large parcels have been consigned from the South-Eastern factories, 
all coming forward have been readily absorbed by the good local and fair 
interstate sales, at the range of Is. 2d. to Is. 3d. for large to loaf. 

Honev. — In this State large quantities of all grades are being held in stock, 
as difficulty is being experienced in effecting sales; the interstate orders have 
only been for small parcels. During the month business has been put through 
at the following rates: — ^Prime clear extracted, in liquid condition, 3}d. to 4d.; 
best candied lots, 3id. to 3id.; lower grades from 2d. to 2id., according to 
quality; beeswax really saleable at Is. 3}d* to Is. 4d. for clear samples. 

Almonds. — ^An improved demand exists for all classes of almonds, and consign- 
ments are meeting with ready quittance at slightly better values. Brandis, lOd.; 
mixed softshells, 9d. to 9id.; hardshells, 4id.; kernels, Is. 4-}. to Is. 5d. ; 
walnuts. Is. 

Bacon. — ^An advance in price took place since our last report, as curers have 
not had large supplies of the live hog to operate on at the various markets. 
However, the sales have not been affected by the higher prices, for brisk demand 
rules. Best factory cured sides. Is. S^d.; hams. Is fid. to Is. fiid.; middles, 
Is. 5d.; rolls. Is. Ud.; Hutton’s ** Pineapple” brand lard in packets. Is. Id.j 
in bulk, Is. 

Live Poultry. — Fairly extensive catalogues were offered during the month. 
Buyers, however, have apparently disposed of their stocks on hand and exhibited 
keenness in purchasing their requirements, with the result that all consignments 
coming forward were readily cleared. We expect that these good rates will 
continue to be obtained for some markets to come, and strongly advise consign- 
ments (crates obtainable on application). Values at the close of the month were 
as upder: — ^Prime roosters, 5s. to 7s. fid. each; nice condition cockerels, 38. 9d. 
to 48. 9d.; poor condition cockerels, 38. to 3 b. 3d.; plump hens, 48. 9d. to fis.; 
medium hens, Ss. 8d. to 48. fid.; some pens of weedy sorts lower; geese, 7s* to 9 b.; 
ducks, good condition, fis. to 7 b. 4d.; ducks, fair condition, Ss. Id. to 4s. 9d.; 
turkeys, good to prime condition, Is. Id. to Is. fi}d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, 
fair condition, 9d. to Is.; fattening sorts lower; pigeons, la. 4d. each. 

Potatoes. — ^During the month a good steady demand was experienced for best 
Victorian potatoes, which realised Ifis. fid. to 178. per owt. on trucks, Mile End. 

Onions.— Best Mount Oambier dry onions selling at 7 b. fid. to Ss. per cwt. 
on tracks. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETO. 

Imports. 

Interstate, 

Apples (bushels) 11,429 

Bananas (bushels) 8,706 

Oranges (bushels) 16 

Passion fruit (bushels) 515 

Pears (bushels) 40 

Pineapples (bushels) 761 

Tomatoes (bushels) 46 

Beans (packages) 3 

Carrots (packages) 100 

Onions (bags) 1,197 

Potatoes (bags) 16,592 

Swedes (packages) 901 

Bulbs (packages) 20 

Plants (packages) 16 

Seeds (packages) 59 

Trees (packages) 15 

Wine casks, empty (number) 3,772 

Fumigated — 15 packages trees, 37 wine casks. 


Rejected — 448 second-hand bags, 6bush. tomatoes. 

Overseas, 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

2,246 packages seeds, etc. 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

50 packages fresh fruit, 2,972 packages citrus fruit, 22,101 packages 
dried fruit, 15 packages preserved fruit, and 3 packages plants were 
exported to overseas markets. These were consigned as follows: — 


London, 

Dried fruit (packages) 17,544 

Oranges (packages) 80 

New Zealand, 

Citrus fruit (packages) 2,888 

Dried fruit (packages) 2,349 

Plants (packages) 3 

India and East, 

Dried fruit (packages) 242 

Preserved fruit (packages) 15 

Oranges (packages) 4 

Apples (packages) 50 

South Africa, 

Dried fruit (packages) 1,365 

France, 

Dried fruit (packages) 1 

Yancouver, 

Dried fruit (packages) 600 
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RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERPAT TESTS FOR AUGUST, 1923. 


i 

i 

Herd 

No. 

1 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 


Milk. 


Butterfat. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow i 
October 
to 

August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Cow, 
October 
to 

August. 




Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1 ■ 

1 Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

l/C 

30-71 

24-84 

26317 

866-95 

8183-46 

! 984-90 

32-07 

326-68 

1/E 

21-26 

1 20-26 

11980-6 

563-52 

6226-68 

616-86 

24-31 

274-68 

1/J 

22 

19 

10101-5 

459-16 

56.30-76 

453-82 

20-63 

267-39 

1/L 

18 

12 

10493-5 

682-97 

6129-16 

1 440-51 

. 24-47 

280-40 

1/M 

23 

, 16-87 

7741 

336-56 

5332-48 

1 414-36 

18-02 

267-67 

1/R 

15-81 

i 11-81 

8490 5 

537-03 

5,399-50 

366-12 

23-16 

268-76 

1/T 

12 

j 11-03 

7580 

631-66 

6897-85 

386-55 

32-21 

297-10 

1/U 

13-48 

' 12-26 

10095-5 

748-93 

7262-98 

431-18 

31-99 

313-21 

1/W 

19 

1 17-77 

14148-5 

744-66 

6856-66 

: 492-81 

26-94 

267-31 

1/X 

18 

1 12-29 

9118-5 

506-58 

6899-37 

, 334-T6 

18-68 

269-94 

1/Y 

24 

I 18 

15500 

, 645-83 

i 6817-69 

609-58 

26-40 

290-03 

IIZ 

20 

I 15-77 

12086-5 

I 604-33 

i 6641-27 

601-66 

26-83 j 

252-44 

*1/Aa 

7 

I ^ 

2852 

407-43 

! 6589-93 ' 

141-02 

20-16 ! 

295-02 

•1/Bb 

7-19 

6-94 

4171-5 

580-18 

! 5492-38 

189-86 

26-41 

242-54 

tl/Cc 

17 

17 

10788 

i 634-59 

1 4183-68 1 

452-63 

26-63 

179-67 

Jl/V 

14 

14 

6138 

’ 438-43 

1 3968-78 1 

1 

i 294-72 

21-05 

177-79 

Means 

17-65 

14-74 

10475-16 

593*39 

j 6382-89 

438-17 

1 

24-82 

280-34 


* Entered Association November 1st, 1022. t Entered Association December let, 1022. 
I Entered Association February Ist, 1923. 


COWS YIELDING LOOOgalls. OF MILK OR 400lb8. OF BUTTERFAT 
DURING A LACTATION PERIOD. 


i 

Name of Cow. 

Owner. 

No. of 
Days. 1 

Milk. 

1 

1 

Butterfat. 




Gallons. 

Lbs. 

Pimple 

0. J. Morris, Monteith 

! 319 



Priiioess Royal .... 

C. J. Morris, Monteith 

268 

1 


451-79 
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MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTBRPAT TESTS FOB AUGUST, 1923. 



Average | 

1 

Milk. 

Butteriat. 

„ 

Herd No. 

No. of 
Cows in ' 
Herd. , 

ISO. OI 

Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August. 

Per Herd 
during 
August. 

Per Cow 
during 
August, 

2/A 

20 

9*74 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lba 

7272 

363-60 

267-49 

13-37 

2/B - 

7-39 

6*03 

5956 

806*96 

196*45 

26*58 

2/C 

18 

16*10 

9041*5 

602*31 

319*92 

17*77 

2/B 

15 

9*94 

6228 

415*20 

250*35 

16*69 

2/P 

21*65 

21*06 

12219*6 

567*03 

487*07 

22*60 

2/H 

24 

16*77 

113076 

471*16 

413*61 

17*23 

2A 

12 

6-42 

4822 

401*83 

181*12 

15*09 

2/J 

10 

7*45 

5909 

590*90 

209*69 

20*97 

2/K 

21 

14*06 

8531 

406*24 

330*43 

16*73 

2/L 

29*23 

16*19 

6608 

226*07 

282*20 

9*65 

2/0 

35 

25*13 

16116 5 

460*47 

668*14 

15*95 

2/R 

16 

13*71 

14200 

887*50 

648*33 

34*27 

2/S 

5 

4*32 

3295 

: 659*00 

151*17 

30*23 

2/T 

11 

7 

7378 

670*73 

302*35 

27*49 

2/U 

16 

8*71 

8203 

1 512*69 

303*68 

18*98 

2/V 

17 

15*81 

5547*5 

‘ 326*32 

j 256*74 1 

16*10 

2/W 

11 

11 

9966*5 

i 906*06 

1 332*39 ' 

30*22 

2/X 

15 

1 11*06 

7638*5 

! 602*57 

274*18 

18*28 

2/y 

11 

8*06 

6555 

1 695*91 

271*32 

24*67 

2/Z 

14 

14 

9393 

' 670*93 

379*81 

! 27*13 

2/Aa 

22 

12*19 

6690 

304*09 

271*77 

12*35 

2/Bb 


8*94 

4940*5 

548*94 

169*21 

18*80 

2/Cc 

12 

11*32 

4887 

407*25 

194*88 

16*24 

Mmh 

16*18 

11*96 

7939*35 

490*65 

302*27 

18*68 


COWS YIELDING l,OOOaALL8. OF MILK OB 400i.bs. OF BUITCERFAT 
DURING A LACTATION PERIOD. 



No, of Milk. Butterfat. 
Day*. 

OaUons. Lba 
9S2-3S 480*26 


Roaie 


B. W. ToUnw, Monnt Gambier 


299 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The foQowing figares, from data aapplied by the Oommonwealth Ifieteorologloal 
Department, show ^e rainfall of the enbjoined statione for the month of and to the end 
of Mptember, 1923, also the average precipitation to the end of September, and the 
average annual rainfalL 


Pot Toend AT’go. Av*tt. 
Sept , Hept.f to end Annual 
oept. Ridnhai 


For To end AT*ge. |AT*te. 
Sept , Sept., to end 


Far North and Upper North. 

1 

Oodnadatta 

— 

1-92 

3-88 

4*93 

Marree 

— 

3-50 

4-48 

8-14 

Farina 

0-01 

5-16 

5-12 

6-73 

Copley 

001 

5-38 

6-58 

8-50 

Beltana 

004 

5-93 

6-93 

9-65 

Blinman 

0-18 

7-93 

9-93 

12-61 

Tarooola 

0-06 

2-49 

5-93 

7-91 

Hookina 

0-32 

7-79 

10-50 

13-60 

Hawker 

0-54 

10-60 

10-21 

12-93 

Wilson 

0-70 

9-20 

9-87 

12-56 ' 

Cordon 

0-67 

6-46 

8-92 

11-60 1 

Quom 

1-37 

11-00 

11-29 

14-24 1 

Port Augusta 

0-41 

5 87 

7-53 

9-68 

Port Augusta West 

0-41 

5*54 

7-66 

9*74 1 

Bruce 

0-69 

6-41 

8-23 

10-76 1 

Hammond 

0-86 

10-01 

10-24 

11-90 1 

Wilmington 

1-61 

15-23 

14-79 

18-44 

WiUowie 

1-20 

10-61 

9-89 

12-44 

Melrose 

2-12 

22-08 

18-01 

23*88 

Booleioo Centre. . . 

1-80 

1514 

12-40 

15-67 

PortGermeio .... 

1-18 

10-09 

10*08 

12-03 

Wirrabara 

2-47 

17-20 

15-88 

19-86 1 

Appila 

1-98 

13-09 

11-71 

15-01 

Cradook 

0-62 

8-29 

8-94 

11*60 

Carrieton 

0-89 

10-80 

10-00 

12 91 

Johnburg 

1-05 

7-72 

8-26 

10-86 

Eurelia 

1-02 

10-46 

10-68 

13-56 

Orroroo 

1-30 

9-81’ 

10-77 

13-75 

Naokara 

0-51 

5-92 

9-45 

n-85 

Black Rook 

1-22 

11-97 

9-90 

12-73 

Uoolta 

O-bO 

6-18 1 

9-46 

12-10 

Peterborough .... 

1-39 

12-47 

10-44 

13-53 

Yongala 

1-82 

12-20 

11-27 

14-51 

Lower North-east 



Yunta 

0-26 

3-84 

6-59 

8-93 

Wankaringa 

0-22 

4-69 

6-62 

8-61 

Maonahili 

0-37 

4-25 

6-41 

8-79 

Ooekbnm 

0-07 

4-07 

6-29 1 

8-42 

BrokwHUUI.S.W. 

0-26 

6-57 

7-67 

10-08 

Lower North. 



PortHrie 

1-19 

e-20 

10-73 

13-55 

Port Broughton .. 

2-41 

12-23 

10-60 

14*27 

Bute 

2-92 

14-76 

12-85 

15-80 

Laura 

2-44 

16-79 

14*52 

18*25 

CUtowie^ 

2-14 

15-49 

13-46 

17-19 

lameitowii 

2-93 

17-28 

14-02 

17-86 

BnndidearW.Wlgi. 

3-12 

1061 

14-19 

18-05 

CMfftfNiv 

2-09 

18*66 

12-79 

16-22 

OkjntklBrook .... 

2-30 

13-68 

12-63 

15-93 

fcogjibw 

2-38 

18-02 

14-81 

18-50 

iaiiKk 

1*05 

12-83 

14-17 

16-43 

1 ^ .. 

2-43 

13-62 

14-80 

16413 


Lower North— oonitnued. 


Spalding 2*47 13-09 15-98 

Qulnare 2-82 15-86 15-25 

Yaoka 2-32 12-88 12-39 

Koolunga 2-24 12-49 12-68 

Snowtown 2-56 12-46 12-99 

Brinkworth 2-36 13-77 12-98 

Blyth 2-33 14-91 13-52 

aare 4-20 25*28 20-05 

Mintaio 5-00 26-84 19-09 

Watervale 4-22 25-73 22-59 

Auburn 4-45 22-01 19-75 

Hoyleton 2-83 14-3b 14-25 

Balaklava 2-47 13-07 12-86 

Port Wakefield . . . 1-71 10-93 10-79 

Terowie 1-52 9-54 10-55 

Yaroowie 1-63 9-09 11-13 

Hallett 2-61 14-20 12-89 

Mount Bryan .... 3-41 17-67 13-38 

Kooringa 2-96 13-92 14-50 

FarreU’sFlat 3-41 17-99 15-35 

West or Murray Rakoe. 

Manoora 3-84 20-01 14-97 

Saddleworth 3-48 19-00 15-86 

Marrabel 3-79 23-68 15-85 

Riverton 3-93 24-18 16-71 

Tarlee 4-08 23-42 14-22 

Stockport 3-57 21-74 13-08 

Hamley Bridge .. . 3-45 21-02 13-19 

Kapunda 4-38 22-13 15-92 

Freeling 3-85 21-65 14-25 

Greenock 4-92 26-63 16-24 

Truro 4-57 23-58 16-19 

Stockwell 4-43 24-25 16-20 

Nuriootpa 4-35 22-91 16-84 

Angaston 4-45 25-96 18-10 

Tanunda 4-95 26-82 17-99 

Lyndooh 6-68 34-36 18-60 

Williamstown 6-94 34-57 22-61 

Adelaide Puins. 

Mallala 3-75 20-15 13-01 

Roseworthy 4-65 22-10 13-82 

Gawler 4-39 22-20 15-40 

Two WelU 8-62 18-74 12-79 

Virginia 4-17 21-38 18-91 

Smithfield 4-60 23-89 13*70 

Salisbury 5-80 26-10 12-71 

North Adelaide .. . 7-03 27-85 18-11 

Adelaide 5-83 24-38 lT-20 

Glonelg 5-86 20-15. 15-11 

Brighton 5-53 22*99 17-89 

Mitcham 6-08 29-34 20-52 

QlenOimond .... 7*23 32*72 21-23 

Magill 7-87 83-55 20*75 


20-41 

19-34 

15-45 

15- 87 

16- 05 
16-26 

16- 96 
24-60 

23- 40 
27-44 

24- 30 

17- 85 

15- 91 
13-29 

13- 78 

14- 18 
1647 

16- 74 

1 8 - O 5 
18-97 


18- 78 

19- 74 

19- 67 

20- 71 
17-81 
16-49 

16- 52 

19- 80 

17- 90 

21- 60 

20- 80 
20-31 
20-99 
22-48 
22-20 
22-88 
27-47 


16-66 

17-29 

19*09 

1583 

17- 31 
17*16 
18*45 
22*22 
204K5 

18- 37 
21-84 
24*06 
25*78 
25-24 
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BAlNFALL-^fiiinK«{. 


For To end At'ge. At*!#. 

BtitiOB* Sopt.| Beptt to end Ani>n« 

m im! Rept. RoinfeU 

Mount Lofty Banons. 

Teatroe Gully 6 06 36-43] 22*50 27*66 

Stirling Went .... 10-30 65-23 38*84 46*59 

Uraidla 10-06 53-94 36-91 43-92 

Clarandon 6-95 36*19 27*37 32*98 

MorphettVale 6-51 24-31 18-68 22*79 

Noarlunga 4*58 23-56 17-92 20-36 

WiUuDga 5-55 27-39 21-56 25*89 

4Idinga 4-49 20-66 17*12 20*35 

Myponga 4-99 28-96 24-76 29*16 

Normanville 4-81 23-74 18-29 20-61 

Yankalilla 4-39 26-90 10-60 23*10 

Mount Pleasant .. 7-52 35-35 22-47 27*16 

Biidwood 7-05 37-04 24-16 29*33 

Gnmeraoha 8-22 44-40 24-73 33-29 

Millbiook Reservoir 8*64 45-81 — 

Tweedvale 9-27 45-60 29-64 35*55 

Woodside 6-14 38-14 26-61 32*11 

Ambleside 8*76 42-03 28-64 34-67 

Naime 5*95 29-91 23*38 28*42 

Mount Barker .... 7*46 38-44 25;72 31 18 

Eohunga 7-26 40*10 27-30 32*96 

MaoclesOeld 7-07 32-90 25-07 30*57 

Meadows 7-90 39-64 29-65 36-04 

Strathalbyn 3*70 16-62 15-75 19*32 

Mubsay Fiats and Vallby. 

Meningie 3-21 19-34 15-37 18*66 

MHiing 2-45 12-52 14-49 15*40 

Langhome's Creek. 2-61 14-12 11-65 14*61 

Wemngton 3-24 12-87 11-61 14*77 

Tailem Bend 3-58 14-18 11-42 14*55 

Murray Bridge ... 2*61 11-31 10-99 13*93 

Qallin^n 3*H 14-75 12-46 15*42 

Mannum 2-55 9-26 9-33 11*64 

Palmer 3-38 14-91 12-38 15*47 

Sedan 3-01 12-39 9-89 12*29 

Swan Reach 1*85 9-02 8-54 11*09 

Blanohetown 0-72 4-78 7-78 10*16 

Budunda 2*13 14-95 12-90 17*54 

Sutherlands 1*81 10-18 8-62 11*19 

Mbisan 0*93 6-21 6-94 9*30 


Overland Comer . . 

Loxton . . 

Renmark 

Monaah 


3-21 

19-34 

16-37 

2-45 

12-52 

14-49 

2-61 

14-12 

11-65 

3-24 

12-87 

11-61 

3-58 

14-18 

11-42 

2-61 

11-31 

10-99 

3-H 

14-75 

12-46 

2-55 

9-26 

9-33 

3-38 

14-91 

12-38 

301 

12-39 

9-89 

1*85 

9*02 

8-54 

0-72 

4-78 

7*78 

2*13 

14-95 

12-90 

1*81 

10-18 

8-62 

0*93 

6-21 

6-94 

M3 

6-31 

7*41 

0-90 

5-63 

8-32 

1-78 

H6 

10-01 

1*01 

6-861 

9-22 

1-01 

7*591 

— 


Wist of Sfinobb's Gulf. 


0-42 

4-79 

8-53 

0*39 

4-51 

7*18 

0*87 

11*32 

10*39 

2*13 

11*76 

10*63 

0*92 

8*99 

8*26 

0*97 

12*30 

9*11 

2*07 

12*83 

10*78 

1*42 

13*53 

13*05 


For To end AT»ge. Av*ffe. 
®3Jt*» te «nd AwhiiaI 

IMS. 1^. Sept. RainMl 


West of Sfbnoeb’s Gulf— conitntfed. 


Cummins I 3*! 


1-92 

14-61 

12-96 

1-87 

17-02 

14-24 

3-28 

18-62 

16-83 

3-20 

17-17 

16-76 

2-49 

10*76 

11-68 

2-04 

1006 

11-17 

1-84 

10-01 

10*46 

1-66 

6-54 

9-40 


Yobke Peninsula. 


Port Victoria .... 


2-39 

12-23 

11-68 

2*67 

14*88 

13-29 

2-72 

13-78 

12-68 

2-81 

16 21 

13-06 

4-56 

22-44 

16-65 

3-24 

14-73 

11*59 

3-92 

18*21 

11-86 

3-74 

18-29 

14-96 

4-03 

20-88 

14*85 

3-55 

17-80 

12-81 

4-64 

19-88 

13-98 

4-87 

23-00 

15-03 

4-24 

19-01 

14*67 

6-02 

19-36 

1 13*71 


South and South-East. 

CapeBorda 2-77 22-76 21 

Kingeoote 3-07 19-53 16 

Penneshaw 2-77 15-68 Ifi 

Victor Harbor 3-03 18-74 11 

Port Elliot 2-96 18*13 11 

Goolwa 1-80 14*30 14 

Pinnaroo 2-68 15*24 12 

ParUla 3-02 14-62 11 

Lameroo 3*73 16-77 12 

I Parrakie 2-76 14-42 11 

Geranium 3*17 15*97 U 

Peake 3-60 14-88 12 

Cooke’s Plains ... 4-89 17-64 12 

Coomandook 3*13 14*45 12 

Coonalpyn 3-46 17*63 12 

Tintinara 3*19 19*40 14 

Keith 3*46 17-86 14 

Bordertown 3-34 17*94 H 

Wolaeley 3-42 19-43 14 

Franoes 3*58 20-00 It 

Naracoorte 3*56 21*39 I*! 

Penola 4-35 23-59 21 

Ludndale 2-92 21-90 11 

Ki^ton 2*33 21*18 2( 

Robe 1*80 21*75 2( 

Beaohport 2-39 20*38 22 

Millioent 3-46 28-75 24 

Kalangadoo 4*79 30-81 

Mount Gambler . . 3-76 24*62 2t 
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Dataeol 

Bruieh. 

Beport 

on 

Maatings. 


Page 

Oot. 

Not. 

Minlaton •••••••••• 

« 

19 

23 

Minnipa 

• 

24 

21 

Mona^ South 

8«7 


— 

Moonta 

t 


23 

Moorak 

316 


22 

Moorland!.. 

• 



Moorook 

308 

26 

22 

Morohard 

Morphett Vale 

282 

813 

20 

26 

17 

22 

Mount Baiker 

Mount Bryan 

X 

• 

24 

21 

Mount Byran Sait .. 

e 

— 

— 

Mount OompaM ••o. 
Mount Qambier . • . • 

a 

... 

— 

t 

13 

10 

Mount Hope 

Mount Pleaidnt 

t 

314 


17 

Mount Bemarkable . • 

• 


— 

Mniint flnbRnk 

• 


20 

IfiinHallii ^ 

« 


21 

Murray Bri^ 

MTUolonsa ........ 

308 

i 


20 

10 

liypAngn , . . * . t t t t r 

I 

• 



MySl 

• 

20 

17 

I^Rntawarra 

• 

1 26 

22 

Maraooorte 

1 

13 

10 

Narridy 

• 

27 

24 

Nan*i|Tiff ...... .... 

314 

27 

24 

Neeta 

• 


Nelihaby 

« 

20 

17 

Netherton • . « 

308 

19 

— 

North Booborowie . • 

286 

23 

— 

North Bundaleer « . • , 

• 


— 

Northfie d«««p«p «•. 

a 


— 

Nunkeri mi Yuigo.. 

a 

7 

4 

O’Loughim ........ 

299 

24 

21 

Orroroo 

A.M. 

20 

2t 

Onen 

294 

19 

23 

Parilla 

308 

19 

23 

Parilla Well 

: 

a 

2i 

26 

Parrakie 


Panina 

a 




Paikevilie 

298 

19 

23 

Pata 

a 


Panola 

J 

6 

8 

Patina 

i 

a 

27 

26 

24 

Pinnaioo 

1 

POmpoola . . . r ...... 

a 

m 

14 

Port Broui^ton • . • • 

a 

28 

POrtSUiot 

314 

17 

27 

21 

PortOermein 

a 

24 

Py«w7 

a 

20 

21 

Eamco 

t 

22 

10 

ll 

312,314 

287 

6 

28 

3 

RendelMiam 

a 

24 

31 

Ranmaik 

t 

26 

22 

Rivartoii 

s 


... 

BiTt*rtoii{Womon’a). . 

a 

— 

— 

Bobarte and Verran 

301 

26 

22 




Dateaof 

Bnmeh. 

Report 

on 

MeeUngt. 


Page 

Oot. 

Nov. 

Bookwood 

311 

22 

19 

Roaedala 

t 



Roey Pine 

Sadueworth ........ 

m 

288 

1 I 

— 

Saddleworth 

• 

9 

13 

1 Women*!) 

Salieburr 

200 

2 

6 

Salt Creek 

• 



Sandalwood 

e 




Shoal Bay 

t 

28 

20 

Smoky Bay 

Spalding 

302 

• 

— 

— 

Stockport 

Streaky Bay 

• 

• 

— 

— 

Strath^byn 

• 

23 

20 

Talia 

X 

8 

12 

Tantanoola 

Taplan 

Tarcowie 

» 

A.M. 

286-7 

20 

23 

23 

17 

20 

20 

Tarlee 

200 

16 


Tatiara 

Tweedvale 

Two Wells 

316 

• 

294 

• 

20 

17 

Uraidla ft Summertown 

1 

5 

Veitch 

Virginia.. 

• 

a 


— 

Wf^erie 

• 




Wall 

e 



Wanbi 




Warcowie 

282 



Watarvale .......... 

294 



Weaver! 

296 

22 

23 

19 

20 

Wepowie 

J 

• 

Whvte-Yarcowie. . , . 


Wilkawatt 

308 

20 

18 

Williams town 

« 

3 


(Women’s) 




Williamstown ...... 

294 

19 

28 

Willowie - 

X 

24 

24 

21 

21 

Wilmington 


Windsor 

t 

23 


Winkle 

308 

22 

19 

Wirrabara 

T 

20 

17 

Wirrega 

a 



WirrilJa 

• 

20 

17 

Wimilla 

t 

20 

17 

Wolowa 

• 


__ 

Wudinna 

t 

t 

• 


17 

Wynarka ...... .... 


Tabmana 



Tacka 

• 

23 

20 

Tsdnarie 

806 

23 

20 

Tallunda Mat 

802 



Taninee 

• 



Teelanna 

306 

20 

17 

Tongala Vale 

e 


Ynrketown ........ 

• 

, ■ 



Toungbusband ...... 

i 

26 

21 


• Mo nport mmiti dariat tho month of 8tpMmb*r. t HoM ov«r nntll noxt month. i FonnoL 

A.M. Amittftl meeting. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Eifmj producer ihoaid be a meuibir of the Agrioultunl Bureau. A poctoaid to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring infonnatioii aa to the name and ad&reaa of 
the aeoretary of the neareet Branch 

If the neareat Branch ia too far from the readerSa home, the opportunity oooura to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller partioulara oonoarnlng the work 
thia inatitutkm. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

SUBELIA, 

August 18th. — ^Present: 13 members. 

CuLTivATOB V. PLOUGH FOR FALLOWING. — In the couTse of R paper dealing with 
this subject, M>. E. H. Hall first referred to the time that was saved where a 
cultivator instead of a plough was used for fallowing. *In such cases an eight- 
horse team was able to work a 13-tync cultivator which turned over 6ft. 6in. of 
land, but the same team working a five furrowed plough would only turn over 
a strip of land 3ft. 4in. in width. He advocated working the cultivator at a 
depth of 3in. The cultivator made a good job of pulverising the soil, whkh 
caused a good germination of weed seeds. The speaker was pf the opinion that 
a farmer working a cultivator would be able to fallow 300 acres of land whilst 
the man using the plough would only be able to deal with 200 acres. In( the 
discusBion that followed, Mr. Brown favored the plough, because that implement 
made a better seed bed than the cultivator. Mr. Page said he had obeerved the 
method of fallowing adopted by Mr. Hall for a number of years, and he had 
now come to the conclusion that the cultivator was the better implement to use. 
An interesting report on the growing of Hubam clover was given by Mr. Page. 


MOBCHABD (Average annual rainfall, 13.60in.). 

August 25tli. — ^Present: 16 members and five visitors. 

Farm Hands and Farm LABOR.-*Mr. P. 0. Behults, who read a paper under 
this heading, was of the opinion that the securing of suitable labor was becoming 
a very serious question to the farmer. He also thought that the farmer would 
be compelled to pay higher wages for a shorter working day. The young men 
and immigrants at present working on the farms should be taught to do their 
work more quickly and to adopt better methods of going about the work. 
Every encouragement should be ^ven to the young men to remain on the land, 
and should they make mistakes, they should be corrected in a kindly manner. 
The young man in the city had many advantages over the youth in the country, 
and farmers who employed young men should bear that point in mind, and 
remember that the man that they treated with respect would be the man from 
whom they would obtain the best work. Mr. 0. Halliday read an article dealing 
with the determination of the age of sheep by their teeth. An interesting 
report was also given of the rec^ toial of tractors, held under the auspices 
of the H^yte-Tarcowie Agricultural Bureau. 


AMYTOI^ August 20th. — The meeting discussed the subject, '^The Importance 
of Country wads.’* The Hon. Secretary (Mr. L. N. MiUs) presented the Anaua! 
Beport, and the ofiSleers were elected for the ensuing year. 


WABCOWIK, August 24th. — ^Mr. A. Telfer delivered aa address, '^Glassification 
of the T&tmerHk Clip>” and gave a demonstration of wooldassing. An interestiw 
diseuirton followed. The annual meeting of the Branch was hdd on August 2nd, 
when the ofikefs were deeted for |he ensuing term. 
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MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

CRYSTAL BROOK (Average annual rainfall, l(ij62in. 

August 24th. — Present; 17 members. 

£cx>nomioal Problems in Farming. — ^A paper was contributed by the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. H. K. Lock). After having discussed the effects which the 
shortage of farm laborers had had on the farming practices of the State, Mr. 
Lock continued: — ^'^With the cutting up of large estates for closer settlement, 
and the consequent high prices ruling for land, the farmer must of necessity 
obtain greater returns off smaller areas. To do this, he has improved his methods 
of fanning to such an extent that is it now practically a science. Every care is 
taken in cultivation, seeding and reaping to obtain the greatest returns. The 
advent of superphosphate and other artificial manures has enhanced the farmers’ 
returns, and with modem machinery and implements, it is possible to handle 
a 400 to 600 acre farm on his own and ensure a good livelihood. This necessitates 
a rotation of bare fallow and «rheat, with no land lying idle. By this method 
a farmer gains a good return for his labor, but necessarily lowers the cropping 
value of his soU, not so appreciably, however, as before the advent of artificial 
manures. On a farm of this size it is possible to work it with one good team of 
horses and big implements, the farmer then being inde^ndent of labor. The 
continuous cropping of the land has led in some districts to dispensing with 
the plough and using in its place a disc or tyne cultivator. This is contingent 
on the nature of the soil to be worked and the time of the year such cultivation 
is to be done. It is obvious, however, on land that is inclhied to run together 
and is hard, there is only one implement, the plough, to break it up for cul> 
tivation. The other method may, however, be cheaper aad just as efficient in 
certain districts. Then the scarifier and tyne cultivator is being replaced by 
the large spring tyne cultivator, the contention being, that land worked over 
three times with the spring fyne cultivator is preferable to land worked only 
one or twice with the ordinary cultivator. This again is contingent on the soil 
and the time of the year the work has to be done, but it makes possible the 
cultivation of large areas of land at little cost, with one team of horses. Again, 
at seed time the combined drill and cultivator is replacing the ordinary drill and 
cultivator with marked success, both from the point of view of efficiency and 
saving of time and labor. A lO^horse team on a 17 to 20 tyne combine can do 
more and make a better job than two teams on separate implements, at a saving 
in expense of one man and a number of horses. Furthermore, it is claimed by 
many users of the ' ’ combine ’ ’ that better returns are obtained. In the matter of 
harvesting machinery there is a marked improvement. The bigger combs and im- 
proved threshing machinery have made it possible to harvest almost any crop 
expedltously and with very little waste. A farmer to-day equij^ed with a modem 
8ft. or Oft. thresher can comfortably handle a 300-acre crop. This was impossible 
with the old types of machines. It is seen, therefore, that a farmer to-day 
can be independent of labor. I do not say it is wise to avoid employing labor, 
for it would be false economy if a farmer were to avoid employing labor, and by 
doing so have hundreds of bags of wheat damaged by weather b^use they had 
not been sewn and carted. ^ the price of wheat that Has been mling, there 
is a reasonable margin of security, but should the price fall to pre-war level, 
that is round about Ss. 6d. per bushel, a farmer is on doubtful security, and 
every care must be taken to handle the produce at an absolute minimum. In 
some districts the price of wheat does not affect the farmer so much as he 
handles his crop as hay, but in this district it is only exceptional conditions 
that would necessitate having to cut the crops for hay. In cases where the crops 
contain abundance of rubbim, or where a crop is showing signs of imperfections, 
such as heads breaking off, Ac., then the farmer has no <mtion but to cut hii 
crop of hay and, incidentally, to jtake just what the chaff merchants care to 
offer. It seems to me than in semi-dry areas, such as the middle-por^ and the 
drier mallee district^ where the soareity of ri^ results in a very develops 
ment of stram it is false economy fo grow wheat for hay other t^ to meet one’s 
own needs, l go so far as to say that a farmer is sacrificing his return by 
•0 m the present price of wheat. Take, for instance, last season. Borne 
hundreds of tons of hay were delivered to chaff merchants hs this district at 
US lOA per ton. The crops would not probably have aven^ mora 
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to the acre, being a return of £3 5b. per acre. To harvest this crop and deliver 
the hay to the mills entails heavy labor, the hay having to be cut, stocked, and 
carted. On the other hand the crops cut would have yielded between six and eight 
bags of wheat per acre, — say, seven at 5s. per bushel would bring a return of 
£5 58., labor entailed being less — ^reaping, sewing, and carting. Even if labor 
were equal it would still show a balance of £2 per acre in favor of wheat. This 
does not apply ^here a farmer has no alternative but to cut his crop for hay, 
but it shows the fallacy of trying to market a crop as hay in districts where 
there is not a suflBcient rainfall to ensure prolific growth of straw. This is 
more pronounced in districts where new land has to be worked, and where the 
average return is less than, say, five bags per acre. In such districts where 
the rough conditions of the paddocks and the scanty growth means cutting 
large areas to provide sufficient hay for the following year, mechanical haulage 
is a great boon. In certain areas of the State the water problem is a great 
drawback, and when an exceptionally long summer is experienced it is a diffi- 
culty to keep even sufficient stock for the needs of the settler. In such circumstances 
there is no doubt that the tractor will eventually supersede the horse team to a 
large extent, and in many cases be the salvation of many farms which to-day 
are practically useless. Even in the more settled areas, keen interest is being 
manifested in the advance of various types of mechanical haulage. Many of those 
who have purchased tractors have had good results with them, whilst others 
have not. As to whether they will successfully replace horse teams or even 
work in conjunction with them has yet to be proved. First of all there is the 
type used; secondly, the man who uses it; thirdly, the conditions under which 
it is used; and fourthly, the amount of abuse that it receives. There are those 
who even go so far as to say that tractors will never be a success. There were 
those who scoffed at the use of artificial manures. The trouble is simply this, 
we have always relied on horses for farm work, and have reckoned out our 
problems in horses, and it is therefore impossible for many farmers to overcome 
that condition and think mechanically; due, naturally, to the fact that they know 
all about horses and nothing about tractors. The time is within our knowledge when 
motor cars were a novelty. To-day hardly a farm is without one, and no one 
would gainsay that the car is a universal convenience and a necessity in many 
cases. So it is with the tractor. No one would give up his car and take on a 
four-ill-hand coach as a matter of preference or convenience, and so the time 
will come when few will care to forego their tractors and take on a 8 or 10 horse 
team. I uish to place before you a few simple facts concerning tractors in pre- 
ference to horses. You are all familiar with the drudgery of farming in relation to 
the incessant labor and tediousness in regard to team work, and the enormous 
annual expense in horse feed. In passing, let me remark on the latter. Two 
well-to-do farmers in this district informed me that one who crops between 
400 and 500 acres annually pays away £500 in horse feed. The other considered 
his feeding cost at least £600. The ruling price for contract work in this dis- 
trict is approximately 7s. 6d. for ploughing. Is. 6d. for cultivating^ and 
6d. for harrowing. My experience with a tractor works out at ploughing 2s. Id., 
cultivating 7d., and harrowing 21d. Add labor to these figures and they are con- 
siderably less than half, besides which the tractor costs nothing when idle. There 
is of course, the relative depreciation between the tractor and the horse team, 
which is contingent on many circumstances, and it is difficult to obtain an esti- 
mate. For instance, one man would drive his tractor successfully for ten years, 
whilst the same tractor in the hands of another maU would not run^ for three 
years. One must be prepared to write off a certain amount of depreciation and 
allow for breakages, but on the other hand, horses do not live for ever, and a 
farmer must always have nine to ten horses to keep an eight-horse team going, 
and at the same time be prepared to loose one or more every year. Nor does 
the horse labor include the overtime every farmer spends in feeding up and 
other attentions. Summing up, the position is that with efficient mechanical 
haulage, a farmer is able to obviate much of the drudgery, at the same time 
be more independent of labor and able to work his land far more cheaply 
than at present. There is also a further factor, and that is that an effici^t 
tractor has more scope, for not only do they travel faster, but are capable of 
doing more continuous work. Instead of being able to work 300 acres 
with an eight-horse team, one is able with a tractor of equivalent 
do half again as much. There must, however, be a period of trial through which 
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the tractor must pass. There are many imperfections in the various types at 
present on the market and many difficulties have to be overcome before their 
use is universal. A few points that one must take into consideration in choosings 
a tractor are flexibility, simplicity on construction, efficient haulage power^ 
economy in operation, and durabili^. There is also the matter of flnance, for 
however well a farmer may work his property, if he does not buy and sell well 
then he is not successful. Summing up, a farmer should obtain the greatest re- 
turns from his land, in the cheapest manner with up-to-date* machinery, and know 
how best to dispose of his goods when he obtains them. ’ ’ 


NORTH BOOBOROWIE (Average annual rainfall, 16.35in.). 

August 2l8t, — Present: six members. 

The Boy on the Farm. — Mr. B. Dawson read a paper dealing with this sub- 
ject. In spite of the good wa^es that could be obtained by farm hands, he 
said it was a difficult matter to induce youna men to leave the city and go out 
to work on a farm. If the lad were successra in obtaining on^loyment with a 
good farmer, work on the land had many advantages over city life. In the 
first place, good wages could be earned and the living expenses were not nearly 
so heavy. A good lad should receive every encouragement from the farmer to 
stay on the lan^ The boy would be certain to make mistakes, and the farmer 
should correct the lad in a kindly manner. The sensible lad would realise that 
during the busy seasons of the year it was not convenient to have afternoons off 
for sport and recreation, but during the slack times of the year the lad should 
be given time off to indulge in cricket, football, shooting, or some other form of 
recreation. The lad should be allowed to keep a horse on the farm, and if he did 
not have one, his employer should be willing to allow him the use of a saddle 
hack. Mr. F. Clark, in opening the discussion, considered it would be a good 
plan to advertise the advantages of farm life in the city schools. Mr. B. Oniel 
said many farmers made the mistake of expecting the boy to perform as much 
work as a grown man. If the boys were to be kept on the land, it was imperative 
that the farmers should exercise patience and teach them the best methods of 
doing the work in connection with the successful management of the holding. 


TABCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, about ISJin.). 

July 24th. — Present: 19 members and three visitors. 

Farm Tractors. — Mr. W. S. Ninnes, in the course of a paper dealing with this 
subject, said since the year 1914 remarkable strides had been made in the progress 
ef agricultural tractors, until at the present time the tractor could be worked 
under almost any condition, driven as easily as a motor car, and 'worked more 
economically than a team of horses. The writer, however, was of the opinion that 
the time had not yet arrived when the horse could bo entirely dispensed with on the 
farm, but the farmer who employed two or more teams of horses could, with 
advantage, dispose of all the horses except one team and purchase a 20 horsepower 
tractor. The stationary engine that was used for chaff cutting, wood sawing, Ac., 
could also be sold, and the tractor engine used in its stead. An average year’s 
work for a team of 10 horses (valued at £25 per head, £250) would be to fallow, 
harrow, cultivate, sow, and reap 250 acres. In doing that, and allowing that the 
horses would be running in the paddock for two months, they would have consumed 
about 50 tons of chaff, which, at the present price, £5 per ton, would mean £250, 
or £1 per acre. That amount of work could he done more cheaply with a tractor. 
> allowing at 3s. per acre, £37 10s.; harrowing at Is. per acre, £12 10s.; drilling 
at Is. per acre, £12 lOs.; reaping at 2|i. 6d. per acre, £31 Ss.; interest on £500 
at 6 per cent., being difference in cost of tractor and team, £30; making a total 
•f £130 — a balance in favor of the tractor of £120. If necessary the tractor 
would be capable of getting over a far greater area. Another point in favor of 
the tractor was that one did not have te feed up after tea, or get up early in 
the morning to feed and groom the team, nor walk about in a diny yard putting 
en hi^ness. A tractor would work almost continuoujfly throughout the day, while 
the horses had to be fed and rested. After heavy rain, one would have to wait 
perhaps a couple of days longer before starting with the tractor than with the 
wms#. 8ueh loss of time, however, could easuy be made up by working long 
shifts, or at nigjht, if neeessary. The fallow would also be in better order after 
an extra day or two in which to allow the excessive moisture to soak away. In 
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the next few years he believed that it would be proved that fallowing could be 
done more easily, more cheaply, and more quickly with the tractor than it could 
with horses. 


BEDHILL, August 24th. — The Wool Instructor of the School of Mines (Mr. 
A. H. Oodrington) attended the meeting and gave a woolclassing demonstration 
and address to a gathering of 17 members and five visitors. 

TABCOWIE. — A meeting was held on August 2lBt, when papers dealing with 
the subjects ^*The Blowfly Pest^^ and ^‘Useful Hints were read from the 
Journal of Agriculture^ An interesting discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
W. S. Ninnes, J. Ninnes, G. Watkins, and O. W. Davidson took part. 

> ' ' ' ■■ 

LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

July 26th. — Present: 17 members. 

The Farmeh and His Sons. — In the course of a paper under this title, Mr. O. 
Manu expressed the opinion that when the lad left school he should be given some 
tangible interest in the working of the farm. For instance, the young man should 
be given, say, five bags of wheat out of every hundred produced on the farm, and 
that amount could be increased every year. That would encourage the lad in 
his work, and make him more careful, because he would realise that the better 
ho worked the land the more wheat would be produced, and hie would benefit 
accordingly. The father should not allow his son to squander the money, but 
sufficient pocket money should be given to the lad, and the remainder could be 
banked. The speaker also thought that before any new implements were pur- 
chased the father should take his son into confidence, and discuss the merits and 
demerits of the various implements, so that the most suitable might be 
purchased. On the other hand, if the lad showed no inclination to work on the 
farm, and no liking for the work, he should bo allowed to learn a trade. 
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LYNDOGH (Average annual rainfall. 23.01in.). 

August 23rd. — Present: 18 members. 

ViHcULTURB. — In the course of an address dealing with this subject, Mr. J. (J, 
Kelly first dealt with the question, “What to Plant. “ The speaker said he 

would not suggest any one or more varieties of vines to intending planters. He 

advised the planter to find out the varieties grown in his neighbourhood, and to* 
be guided by the varieties that had thus been tried and proved successful. 
Distamces to Plant, — ^Mr. Kelly was strongly in favor of close planting. He 
gave instances, together with yields per acre, of close planting. He favored 10ft. 
by 4ft. Trellis v. Bush. — For the majority of varieties he favored trellising. He 
had found larger crojw and better fruit on the trellis, with the added advantage 
in cultivation. Fertilisers. — The speaker was strongly in favor of liberal appTi- 

cations of manures. If stable manure were available, it should be carted direct 

from the stables and spread on the land. If the ground were heavy, a liberal 
supply of lime would prove most beneficial. Mineral superphosphate was an 
essential manure. Application. — After ploughing, lime should be placed on the 
surface of the land and then worked in with the. harrows. Most manures should be 
ploughed or drilled in deeply, early in the winter. Sulphate of ammonia, however, 
should be appliecl at a shallow depth early in the spring. The speaker strongly 
advocated experiments with various fertilisers, i>ecause that was the only r.iethod 
by which the grower could be certain that he was applying the manure that was 
most suited to his class of soil. Cultivation. — The fii&t ploughing should be done 
in the winter, and a crown formed in the centre of the row. The second ploughing 
2 ^hould be done in the spring, the soil being ploughed towards the vine, and the 
cultivator used frequently well into the summer. A line tilth should be kept on 
the surface of the soil ^o conserve as much moisture as fa^^ into the summer as 
possible. Pruning. — Certain practices were essential, according to the vigour or 
weakness of the individual vine. Pruning could be simplified if tim*^ were taken 
to dis-bud water shoots, &c., early in the season. The speaker strongly deprecated 
the practice of “ topping. “ It weakened the vine and lessened the coming crop. 
It was a mistake to turn stock into the vineyard whilst there was any g^een color 
showing on the leaves. Mr. Kelly also gave much interesting information of his 
experiences in the vineyards of Italy and France. 


SADDLEWORTH (Average annual rainfall, 19.69in.) 

July 27th. 

Breeding and Rearing Fat Lambs. — ^The following paper was read by Mr. 
C. Pellew: — “In the breeding and rearing of fat lambs on the farm, the first 
and main point to decide is what breed of ram and ewe should be mated to give 
the most profitable lamb. There is no doubt that the Merino ewe is 
best suited for this district, because the value of its fleece far outweighs the 
advantages of a Lincoln -Merino or Leicester-Merino half-bred ewe, namely, better 
mothering qualities and capacity to throw a larger framed and more quickly 
maturing lamb, especially as the half-bred or crossbred is more difficult to obtain 
and has no respect for fences. In the case of the ram, the fleece is of minor 
importance on account of the small number required on the farm — one to every 
40 to 50 ewes — and the qualities that are aimed at are early maturity and a 
large and well proportioned frame. The rams chiefly used at present are the 
Southdown, Shropshire, Leicester, Dorset Horn, and Merino, and in respect to 
the two main points mentioned above, I should place the Dorset Horn first. The 
lamb produced from this cross grows a big frame, is shapely, and matures 
very quickly; in fact, dropped at the same time and on the same pasture, I 
should say a four months old Dorset Horn-Merino lamb would be quite as heavy 
as a five months old Merino, especially if dropped late, or in cold weather. The 
rams can be put in the flock at one or more dav intervals any time after the 
beginning of November, and may be left in from three to six weeks, depending on 
the number of rams used. If put in too early, there is always the risk of a 
shortage of succulent food at lambing time. On the other hand if the rams 
are put in early in November the lasobf viH be dropped early in April, and as 
th#t time of the year is generally warm, there will not be such heavy 

losses from cold weather and foxes. The ewes should be crutchod in February' 

or March in order to minimise trouble from flies during lambing, care of course 
being taken not to throw the ewes about too violently while the cleaning up is 

in progress. To give the best results^ the ewes should be in good condition, but 
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not fat, when lambing is due, and plenty of water should be available, especially 
if the sheep are on dry feeid. With the Dorset Horn, in common with other 
large-headed rams, the tendency is to throw a large-headed lamb, hence there 
is a danger of trouble with the ewes when lambing. In my short experience, 
however, the trouble so caused has been practically nil. If possible, lambing 
should take place somewhere handy to the homestead, and the flock should 
be visited at least twice a day in case a lambing ewe needs assistance. Frequent 
visits to the flock will save many lambs, especially from crows and hawks, both 
of which kill numbers of lambs by pecking their eyes out soon after the la^mbs 
are bom. Foxes also are a great source of annoyance and ]oss. The only remedy 
for this pest seems to be constant and organised poisoning by means of baits. 
The lambs should be tailed when not more than four weeks old, preferably about 
two, and in the case of males they should be castrated at the same time. The 
knife is in my opinion better than the searing iron, more particularly if the 
lambs are tailed when young, and very little check in growth should then take 
place. Naturally, the better the feed the quicker will be the growth of the 
lambs, and most farmers, I am afraid, rely too much on natural pasture to 
fatten the latnbs. When it is realised that forage crops such as rape, barley, 
peas, and rye give many times the quantity of feed that natural pasture does, it 
is surprising that these crops are not more largely grown for feed on land 
that is lying out. Not only can we extract higher returns per acre from forage 
crops, but the soil is greatly improved for the succeeding wheat crop, on account 
of the larger amount of organic matter deposited in the soil by the sheep. 
Speaking generally, lambs should be ready for market at from four to six months 
old, and, if prime, will show a handsome return for the really small amount 
of time and trouble necessary to rear them.’' 

Sheep as an Asset on the Farm. — In order to improve in a concrete manner 
the value of sheep on the farm, the following paper, setting out his experiences 
in handling the flock, was read by Mr. W. G. Crawford: — ^‘In September, 1916, 
we were renting 230 acres of land at lOs. per acre, in addition to our own holding 
of 350 acres, making an area of 580 acres, and on the above date we purchased 
40 ewes and lambs, and I have kept a strict account of income and expenditure 
up to the time we disposed of the whole flock in June, 1922. In December of 1916 
wo purchased another 50 Merino ewes, and still later on 45 Merino ewes, making 
a total of 135 ewes. However, in November, 1918, we disposed of 50 ewes and 
22 had died or strayed during the period under review, so that at the end we 
had only 63 ewes left. In November of the first year we mated the ewes to 
two Dorset Horn rams, the total cost of the 135 ewes and two rams being £236. 
Our total expenses for shearing, sheep dip, tailing, labor, woolpacks, etc., was 
£30 Os. 3d. In 1918 we had to resort to hand feeding for a few months, and we 
fed to the sheep 41 tons of chaff at £4 per ton, making a total outlay, including 
the initial cost of the flock, £284 9s. 3d. During the 51 years we have received 
for wool and skins £337 Os. Id., for ewes sold at different times £120 8s. 9d., 
and 498 lambs for £491 12s. Id., an average of 19s. 8d. nett per lamb show- 
ing a nett profit of £664 11s. 8d. on the whole transaction for approximately 
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5i Tears. This is equal to over £120 per jear profit on 100 eweS| and there may 
still be another one or two dividends to come on wooL The only labor not taken 
into consideration wm the shifting of the flock from one paddock to another. The 
sheep received very little attention either at lambing or anj other time^ and the^ 
were always grazed on fields that were first fed off by cattle and horses. ’ ’ 

SALISBURY (Average annual i«infall, 18.57in.). 

August 9th. — ^Present: eight members. 

Construction and Maintsnanck op Roads. — Mr. F. C. Fleet, who read a paper 
dealing with this subject, said when an earth road was being formed care should 
be taken to use soil ^at contained sand for the surface covering. Drains should 
be provided to carry the water from the centre of the road. The earth should be 
spread evenly, and then rolled with a heavy road roller. A plough and scoop 
and a team of horses were the best and most expeditious me&od of preparing 
earth roads. To form the foundation for a metal road the soil should be taken 
from the sides of the road and placed with an even grade towards the centre. 
If a depth of lOin. of metal was placed on the road it should be able to carry 
loads up to about 10 tons. A shoulder of a similar depth would also be required 
to support the metal. If ci]:cumstance8 would not permit of the latter plan being 
carried out, soil should be applied to prevent the metal from spreading. The 
foundation should be rolled before the metal was applied. It was sometimes 
advisable to form the road with earth and allow it to stand for a season before 
applying the metal. The bottom layer should consist of metal of a coarser grade 
than that used for the surface. For the bottom he suggested 6in. metal, and 
for the top 2iin. The centre of the finished road should have a crown of, say, 
fin. to the foot, so that a 14ft. road would have a drainagr fall of about 5in. on 
each side of the road. Quarry screenings he considered to b# the best material 
for binding, and the roller shoidd be worked from the outside towards the centre of 
the road. Where there was excessive gravitation, such as in hilly country, 
provision should be made to drain the water off the road by making small drains, 
about 1 chain apart, towards the water table. Where a watercourse crossed the 
road, the speaker was of the opinion that a culvert would be more serviceable 
than a spoon drain. After a metal road had been constructed, no great length 
of time elapsed before it required attention. Small holes soon made an appearance, 
and in a very short time these increased in size. Where a district council had 
control of considerable lengths of metal road, Mr. Fleet thought- that a considerable 
sum of money could be saved if a competent man were employed in the constant 
patrolling of the road, to repair small holes wherever they occurred. To make a 
thoroughly satisfactory job of repairing a road, the road should be broken to allow 
the new metal to bind with the older. The metal used for such holes should be 
of such a grade that it would fit into the worn-out places without causing any 
unevenness. Maintenance metal should be of a grade no larger than that used 
for the crown of the road. Road construction and maintenance work should always 
be carried out when damp weather conditions prevailed. In those parts of the 
State where the soil was of a very sandy character, it was the usual practice to 
scoop out the sand until the firmer subsoil was reached, and that usually made a 
good road. The speaker concluded with the opinion that for the proper main- 
tenance of roads it was essential that a competent supervisor should oe employed, 
and that the Width of Tires Act should be strictly enforced. 

TABLES. 

August 14th. — ^Present: 18 members and eight visitora. 

Tractor v, H0EeES.r— Mr. G. M, Cornish read the folloidng paper:— ^'Very little 
progress has been made until quite recent years in the use of tractors on the 
farm, but the tractor has come into such prominence during the last four or five 
years that fanners are beginning to ask, 'Is the tractor better thap horse powCrt’ 
Under the spell of highly colored traelor reports, with larger acreage and favorable 
running expenses, the merits of the horse are apt to be forgotten, especially as 
one thinks of the ndveltv^lt wbifid 1^ to have a tractor obediaiitl^ pulling the 
machines. Fanners have h^ enough experience with the hofst td know just 
what can be expected of it^ but we have not had the same experience with tractors. 
To bnr A tractor Mod th^k to use it without an^ trouble is to make a mistake. 
Beporto hate been received of the successes of tractors in other places, but do we 
rmnmber that in Sonth Australia we can produce horses ana horsefeed more 
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cheaply than anywhere else in the world, whilst a tractor costs more than anywhere 
else, and is correspondingly dearer to operate. Comparisons with America ^ve a 
false impression, for there the machine costs at least 50 per cent, less, with running 
costs likewise cheaper. There are several advantages, however, irrespective olv cost, 
to which the tractor can lay claim, the foremost being that in a ri:^ period, with 
everything running well, the tractor works without getting tired. Long) and 
continuous hours may be spent in rushing a job through. There is also an 
advantage in the tractor being suitable for various kinds of work. It does not 
need a wide gate to enable it to go from place to place; it can be quickly moved 
to another paddock without shifting a lot of gear, and can work an implement 
close to the fence without loss of time. This question can only be answered when 
local circumstances, and the ability of the purchaser to adopt the best methods 
in handling the machine, are considered. If a tractor will work where horses will 
work, then it is so much more to the credit of the tractor. Horses have been very 
suitable for farm work, and will continue to bo so for a very long time. Tractor 
power cannot be developed in a small, light running machine. It must be one of 
fair size and weight. Horse power, per unit, can increased by breeding better 
farm horses, by weeding out the unsuitable and weak animals, and gradually 
building up a team that will be better in every way, and a credit to the owner. I 
do not think the tractor will be a success in the rough, out-back country. Wear 
and tear would be too big an item. It is an absolute certainty that it is useless 
to overload a tractor. Though we say a tractor does not get tired, it is neverthe- 
less very sensitive to overwork. Of course, horses take a great deal of attention; 
feeding, watering, grooming, and harnessing, which all means valuable time, but 
what tractor can be run without attention I It is essential that much time and 
care be given to the machine. It will not stand up to continuous work without it 
is regularly taken to pieces, overhauled, and properly • cleaned.. Again, one big 
advantage with horses is that they can be driven from the seat of the implement, 
and both horses and implement are under control of one man. The tractor requires 
two men in all cases, except harrowing. Where only one is employed to manage 
the tractor and other machines, it means that the plough, the cultivator, and the 
combine are left to take care of themselves. That means slumming the work, 
and that is no good. The only remedy is to work the implement from the 
tractor. The next question, ^Will it pay to invest in tractors!^ The average 
farmer is not in a position to pay £500 to see if a tractor will be a success, for 
the machines have not yet proved themselves to be a success under all conditions. 
Those who are now using tractors are paving the way to make them a success. 
Next, ‘Is the tractor sui^ble under local conditions!’ This is an essential ^oint 
for a farmer to consider before gbing in for a tractor. In sotme districts it is 
undoubtedly better suited than others. Take the limestone soils of Yorke 
Peninsula. There it should do better on the whole than on the very sandy or 
black, sticky soils of this district. Next, ^Are horses more economical than the 
tractor!’ To ascertain this it is necessary to make a year by year comparison. 
If the tractor is to take the place of a team of 10 horses, then it must do the 
whole work of 10 horses, and cover a whole year’s operations. Ten horses should 
work an average of 250 acres each year; 250 acres fwlowing, 250 acres harrowing, 
250 acres cultivating — then at least one more working before seeding, 250 acres 
cultivating; 250 acres seeding with the combine, 250 acres harrowing, 250 acres 
harvesting, and carting 1,500 bags of wheat. Total acreage, 1,750 acres. To 
cover 1,750 acres moans a lot of wear and tear on the tractor, and the fuel 
consumption would be considerable. Ten horses would eat, say, 50 tons of hay at 
£3 10s. per ton, and four weeks’ grazing at Is. 6d. per week, equals hay £175, 
grazing £3, total £178. There would be less wear and tear on the horses and 
machinery than on the tractor and machinery, and so a greater percentage would 
have to written off against the tractor.” 

Tractor v. Horses. — ^Mr. W. F. Edgerley then read the following paper: — ”The 
horse is not yet superseded, and undoubtedly the most valuable way to work a 
tractor is in conjunction with a team of horses. Great strides have been made 
in the way of equipping tractors cfuccessfully to negotiate boggy country, and 
under all, except the worst, conditions tractors are well able to follow horses, 
but on a farm there are scores of small jobs which are more suitably done by 
two or three horses than by a tractor capable of pulling, say, a IS-horse load. 
If a tractor and horses are used in conjunction, then the tractor can do the work 
suitable to it, and the horses can do the smaller jobs which are more suitable to 
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them. The tractor can do its utmost when horses have to be heavily stable-fed, 
and the horses can give their maximum power output when outside feed is 
plentiful. The first and most important point in favor of the tractor, is that 
it constitutes a great reserve of power. When the necessity arrives, it is capable 
of ^ing worked all day and all night, and this fact alone makes the tractor a 
paying proposition to a farmer. Given only a week of fine weather, and good 
going, the present day full-sized tractor can, if worked to its full capacity, put 
in, in any class of country, 300 acres of fallow, and the value of this need not be 
emphasised in a season such as has been experienced this year. Fallowing can 
be done when desired, either early, for the fallow to obtain the advantage of the 
winter rains, or late, so that as much feed as possible c^n be utilised. Harrowing 
and cultivating can be done in a hurry by the tractor after suitable rains, and 
before the ground becomes too dry and too hard, and the value of this need not 
bo emphasised. In harvest time the tractor can be going every minute of possible 
reaping time; there need be no break in the middle of the day, and a maximum 
of speed is maintained at all times. This fact, then, cannot be too strongly 
emphasised — that the chief value of the tractor lies in its power to do an immense 
amount of work whenever special effort is desirable. The second point in favor 
of the tractor is that it constitutes a great labor-saving device. It is true that a 
tractor needs a good deal of attention if it is to Ije maintained in perfect order, 
but it is certainly not necessary to spend more than half as much time on the 
tractor as it is on a couple of eight-horse teams. The correctness of this can 
be clearly demonstrated if one considers all the work necessary to working a couple 
of teams. Feed for the teams has to be grown, necessitating all the labor involved 
in working the land and han'esting the crop. The hay has to be chaffed, and 
even when all this is done, to groom and feed and properly care for two eight- 
horse teams takes one man a considerable time. In the case of a tractor, the 
only labor involved in its feeding is the fetching of kerosene from the railway, 
and the time which must be spent every day for the maintenance of the tractor 
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in good order is not a very lengthy job for any one man. Further, though in 
some districts a man may occasionally be seen driving 14 horses, as a generiJ rule 
10 are considered sufficient. A man driving a full-sized present day traAor is 
driving 16 horses, and there is no need for him either to jrive his machine two 
or three minutes spells at intervals, to take two hours off from working time 
in the middle of the day, or to be at the homestead by sundown. The third point 
is that power derived from a tractor is chdhper than power derived from horses. 
It is sometimes suggested that there may be, at some time, a shortage of kerosene, 
which would, of course, make this commodity dearer and be a serious menace to 
‘power farming.^ With the present consumption of petrol throughout the world 
this is exceedingly unlikely, and we are all exceedingly hopeful of obtaining a 
local supply of fuel in the not very far distant future. The consumption of 
kerosene for farming operations depends, of course, upon the nature of the land, 
but most country can be ploughed at a g^lon an acre, and cultivated for just 
over half a gallon, and with kerosene at its present price of Is. 6d. a gallon, 
this is considerably cheaper than is the cost per acre with horses. Moreover, the 
tractor only consumes fuel whilst it is working. This is a big consideration at 
all times, but during a period such as the seeding just past, when both horses 
and tractors have been idle for several weeks, it is an immense saving. The fourth 
point is that the tractor is in itself a very powerful portable engine, and when 
this is taken into consideration, the outlay involved is very little ^eater than 
that necessitated by the purchase of two teams of horses and a stationary engine. 
In conclusion, tractors are only now coming into general use, but it is already 
amply proved that they are to play an important part in the agricultural activities 
of the State. Although we have just passed through one of the wettest winters 
on record, still the demand for tractors is greater thai* at any previous period.. 
It is noticeable that in a great many cases, when a tractor is purchased, its owner, 
having been used to horses all his life, fails to get on with the tractor quite as 
well as he did with the horses, but when he has become acquainted with his 
machine, becomes enthusiastic as regards its abilities, and, therefore, obtains 
the maximum benefit from his possession. ' ’ 

OWEN, August 31st.— Mr. P. W. Jones, who had just returned from a trip 
to England, read an interesting and descriptive paper dealing with agricultural 
practices in England. 

TWO WELLS, August 27th. — The meeting took the form of a social evening. 
Mr. F. 0. Biehards, of the Department of Agriculture, was present and delivered 
an address, “The Work of the Agricultural Bureau, “ to a gathering of 12 
members and 30 visitors. Mr. Pike, Chairman of Ihe Mallala Branch, was also 
present, and gave a short address. Vocal items were contributed by several of 
the members and visitors, after which supper was supplied by the ladies. 

WATERVALE, August 20th.-<rAn interesting discussion took place on the 
subject, “Fruit and Vegetable Growing. Several other topics of local interest 
were also brought before the meeting. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, August 24th.— To a gathering of 23 members and two 
visitors the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) delivered 
an address, “ Fertilisers. “ 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

KILKEBBAN. 

August 2l8t. — Present: six members and two visitors. 

Question Box, — meeting took the form of a “question box.“ The first 
question brought before the meeting was as follows: — an eight-horse teanu 
whose working order is two, three, and two, stronger than a six-horse team, yoked 
in a four and a twot“ Members agreed that everything depended on the weight 
of the horses. If both teams were equal, then it was wought that there was no 
difference in the pulling power of each horse, because the distance from tile 
implement did hot have ve^mueh effect with sueh a small team. “Which is 
the bettw method of driving a 10 <Sf 12 horse team, abreast or tandeml“ It 
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was agreed that the tandem was to be preferred, because unless the large abreast 
team worked evenly, the implements did not follow a true course, and Beeondl;|r 
the tandem team dispensed with the heavy and cumbersome swings. **^^ich is 
the best fodder to sow for paddock feed for horses and cattle?’’ Mr. Dutschke 
favored Cape barley. Mr. A Wakefield said lucerne cOuld not be surpassed fo 
dairy cattle. Mr. B. Koch expressed a preference for Algerian oats. ^'At wha 
age should a young horse be put to workf” The majority- of members though 
years about the right age to place the colt in work. Mr. Wakefield though 
the youngster could be broken in at 11 years of age, but it should only be 
worked lightly and it should be given plenty of good feed. Mr. B. Koch considered 
that horses should not be used for heavy carting work until they were at least 5 
years old. 


WEAVEES. 

July 23rd. — Present: 17 members and visitors. 

Fallowing. — consider early fallowing is necessary for the production of 
profitable crops of wheat,” said Mr. H. Bishop, in the course of a short paper 
dealing with the above subject The land should bo worked to a depth of from 
2in. to 21in. and harrowed at the first favorable opportunity. The farmer should 
not attempt to deal with more fallow than he could harrow and cultivate at least 
once before hay making. For working back the fallow he thought the cultivator 
did a better job than the skim plough. A fiock of sheep running on the fallow 
assisted in killing the weeds, and the land should not be worked whilst in a dry 
condition, unless * * dog weed ’ ’ was making a strong growth. In the discussion Mr. 
F. Anderson considered that the working of the soil ^os almost solely dependent 
on the climatic conditions that were experienced during the year. Messrs. A. and J. 
Sherriff were of the opinion that new land should not bo harrowed, but left in a 
rough condition so that the action of the sun during the summer would have a 
sweetening effect on the soil. Mr.* J. Nation said in places where deep ploughing 
was essential, it would be necessary subsequently to use a spiked roller to consoli- 
date the soil. 


WEAVERS. 

August 20th. — Present: 16 members and five visitors. 

Sheep. — In the course of a paper under the title ” Advantages to be Ghiined by 
Keeping a Better Class of Sheep,” Mr. J. Biehop said there were numerous 
graziers who owned small fiocks of sheep, and it was deplorable to see the types 
of ewes and rams that were used for breeding. Again, it was noticed that a 
farmer secured a really first class ram, but mated it with unclassed ewes. One 
frequently heard the remark, ”Any ram will do so long as it gets the ewes In 
lamb.” Sight was lost of the fact that judicious classing and mating would 
increase the quality and quantity of the clip, whereas the indiscriminate mating 
meant no progress and every possibility of the clip being reduced each year. By 
careful selection, Mr. Bishop stated, he had raised his clip from an average 
of 9Jlbs. of wool per sheep hi 1917 to Ifijlbs. from ewes which had been bred 
from the original flock. From one flock of 30 ewes he had obtained an average 
return of £1 5s. 8d. per fleece. The speaker was convinced that any success 
that he might have gained was due to one good ram that had been mated with 
carefully selected ewes. No money was so advantageously expended and so 
quickly repaid as that used in the purchase of a high class ram. OneVfrequent 
mistake on the part of small breeders was that of purchasing rams from different 
breeders. Uniformity of type was one of the most important essentials in a 
flock of sheep. Sheep with the following characteristics should be secured: — 
Large-bodied animals, broad on the back, wide between the legs, square, with 
plenty of depth, clean faces, and standing square on their legs. If the flock* 
were kept for breeding young ewes, from which it. was intended to breed again, 
the man who used a mongrel ram would have been able to purchase a good ram 
with the money that would be lost in the decreased production of the young 
ewe. The discussion turned to the subject whether the flock should be kept for 
wool or fat lamb raising. Most members were not in favor of keeping the flock 
for the pnrpose of sending liunbs.to market. Mr. F. A. Anderson referred to 
the advantages of sowing green feed for the flock and mentioned the superiority 
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of Cape barley over Malting^ becrley for-^ greea feed: ' Meeftra. A. Oomish and J. 
Honner referred to the menace of the blow fly peet, and gave piethods of combating 
the dies with the use of sheep dip and jetting. 


PASKEVILLE, August 21st. — Fifteen members and one visitor were present 
at the August meeting of the Branch, when a paper dealing with the subjecti 
“Dipping Sheep/* was read by Mr. R. C. Cowan. An interesting discussion fol 
lowed. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

ELBOW HILL (Average annual rainfall, llin. to 12in.}. 

August 21st. — ^Present: ei|^t members. 

Afforestation. — ^Mr. H. W. Wheeler contributed the following paper on this 
subject. — “In dealing with this subject, the first thing necessary is to point out 
some reasons why bm^ farmers in a comparatively dry district should devote 
a certain amount of their valuable thne to tree planting. First of all, it was 
only a matter of a few years ago that any timber at all that a farmer required 
for building purposes, that is, either for wooden sheds, or timber for iron 
buildings, or iron roofs could be found in almost unlimited quantities amongst 
the pine patches that grew on most of the farms in this district, whereas at 
the present time it would be a hard matter to buy enough pine posts to 
make a fowl house. The timber has been removed to bring the land under 
cultivation, and in many instances in my own experience I have seen hundreds of 
beautiful pine posts and rails burnt to get them out ^^f ^e way, and naturally 
in those early ^ys of settlement when the timber was tl^ biggest difELculty thd 
settlers had to remove no thought was given to the planting of fresh trees 
in convenient places as a standby in future times, either for windbreaks, shelter 
for stock, or for the timber as a commercial proposition. Some experts tell 
us that where the rainfall average is inclined to be light, by removing the 
natural timber growth, it becomes lighter and more irregular. This seems to 
my mind quite a feasible argument, because moisture attracts moisture, and 
there is certainly more likelihood of green timber having a beneficial influence 
on the rainfall, than would be the case where the country has been reduced to a 
state of bare plains. Then again there is the appearance of the home sur- 
roundings. To my mind nothing looks better nor stands as a better monument of 
taste and forethought on the part of the original owner of a farm than 
a patch or belt of the original timber that has been preserved and eared for 
to provide shelter from the weather, and with the idea in view of perpetuating 
a sample of the natural scenery in its virgin state. Where this has been done in 
the older districts of our State, and even in the older parts of this district, 
we find that the mallee we so mudi despise, or the natural gum, pine, or even 
sandalwood trees that grew where nature planted them and where the owners 
of the land have gone to a little trouble to protect them, will always hold their 
own for appearance with the best ornamental trees we can plant. However, 
the trouble in that instance with most of us is that we are not original 
selectors of our land, and we have had no choice as to what part of the farm 
shall be left as a timber reserve. The land has been cleared by those who 
went before us, the hardy pioneers, and I guess many of us are thankful for that 
fact. But, all the same, I believe that if we are to mahe the country and country 
life more pleasant and attractive, one of the most ipiportant matters we must 
busy about is re-afforestation. It is pleasing indeM to notice the splendid 
Mad the Department of Agriculture is giving us in Uiis respect— mean the 
thoroughly practical way they are testmg various kinds of both commercial 
and ornamental trees on the experimental farms in various parts of the State. 
After visiting our own local Government Experimental Farm at hOnnipa, I 
strongly advise every practical farmer in this and any other district of Byre 
Peninsula to go at first opportunil 7 and see for himself the splendid results 
that are being achieved from the efforts of our departmental officers, particularly 
in resneet to tree planting. The bak trees that form a windbreak to the 
orehard are an eye-opener, and also the oUre plantatiodui. to say nothing of the 
different fruits that are doing splendidly. It we are gomg to tak^ this matter 
to heart and set about some svstem of nlantina that is floins to reward us with 
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any degree of Buccess, then it is no use selecting the best of trees irrespective 
of whether they are suitable to our c^ss of country, and planting them in a 
haphazard fashion, that is merely wasting time and expense. To my mind, the 
planting of ornamental trees is more than a mere hobby, it is a necessity. Our 
natural timber, as I have already pointed out, is fast disappearing and we must 
plant something in its place. I do not consider it a wise plan for a farmer 
to spend too much energy trying to grow fruit. A few trees around the house 
are quite all right, but for anything like an extensive system of planting, the 
first point to consider is the laying out of a scheme that can be commenced in 
a small way, and added to each year, with each kind of tree in its own allotted 
place, so that when the trees have got a few years growth on, the whole scheme 
or surroundings will present a neat and welMaid-out appearance. Secondly, 
what kind of tree to plant. The trees that seem to show up best in this district 
are the sugar gum and the South Australian blue gum. I commenced a small 
scheme of planting last year, but unfortunately it was such a severe drought 
that out of about 30 trees only four survived. Only one tree survived the whole 
year without being watered; that was a blue gum. Two white flowering shea- 
oaks received water occasionally and did well. This year I have planted several 
kinds of trees, including sugar gum, blue gum, Aleppo pine, New South Wales 
swamp oak, and fig trees. Most of them are doing well, but the sparrows 
are playing havoc with the young oaks, of which I planted two rows for a wind- 
break on one side of the house. My reason for setting down the different 
kinds of trees I am experimenting with is that I hope at some future date to 
report to this Branch as to how each kind of tree is progressing, and I also 
sincerely hope that the other members will follow on a similar line. I am a 
novice at botany, and practically only a beginner on my present holding, but I 
have thought for years that something should be done by our public bodies to 
beautify in some measure the empty spaces on our reserves, and in many places 
there is ample space on our 3-clmin roads for small plantations which coifid bo 
so planted and fenced off that no obstruction need be caused to the traffic, 
and a little effort in this direction expended from time to time would be time 
well spent. Our public schools are doing a splendid work in this drection, and 
I am sorry I have not time at present to offer more suggestions for educating 
our rising generation in this important rantter. During the discussion which 
followed, Mr. J. A. Williams thought it was a difficult matter to determine the 
best kind of tree to plant. He thought it would be a good plan to plant trees 
as a breakwind. Mr. M. A. Wildman advised members to plant olive trees. Mr. 
W. T. Cooper said a plantation of trees would help to beautify the homestead; 
he thought planting olives was a gqod suggestion. He would also devote a small 
plantation to various trees for the benefit of future generations. Mr. T. Wildman 
a need with the views of the writer and said that trees acted as a good break - 
vnnd; they would also assist in preventing drift. 


QBEEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

August 20th. — ^Present: eight members. 

Suitable Wheats for the District. — The meeting was held at Mr. B. L. C. 
Sinclair’s homestead, when an interesting discussion took place on this subject, 
in the course of which it was thought Queen Pan was a suitable wheat for the 
rich soils of the district. Mr. C. Dorward considered Federation to be the best 
wheat for the poorer types of soil. Mr. F. Parker considered Late Qluyas to be 
the best wheat for the wet portions of the district. Mr. C. Wliillas thought the 
district too wet for the successful growing of wheat. He advised members to 
top dress grass lands with about Icwt. of super to increase the stock carr3nng 
capacity of the land. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. B. Sinclair) reported that he had 
applied super to some of his pasture lands and that he was very pleased with 
the results. 


O’LOUGHLIN. 

August 22nd.— Present: six members. u ^ n a 

MucXD Paricino. — A short paper dealing with this subject was read by Mr. H. a. 
Hiwting, in Ihe course of which it was stated that mixed farming wm an ^ct 
agrieullure that had been neglected in that district. When the district was first 
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thrown open for settlement, there was no incentive for the farmer to carry such 
profitable side lines as pigs, poultry, and cows, but now that the locality was 
served by a regular steamer service, with a deep sea port at Cape Thevenard, 
railway running through the district, and a good numl^r of men employed in th^ 
vicinity, many of the side lines raised oh the farm could be consumed in th< 
district. Sheep were, without a doubt, the most profitable side lines on the farm 
providing the farmer had sufficient land cleared to enable him to crop and fallow 
and still have a fair area available for grazing. An interesting discussion fol 
lowed, in which the majority of members thought pigs would prove the best side 
line for that district, because most of the settlers were not in a position to erect, 
slieep-proof fences. 


LAKE WANGARY. 

August 25th. — Present: seven members. 

Cars of the Ram. — Mr. P. Houston, who read a paper dealing with this subject, 
said farmers and graziers often paid good prices for rams bred by reputable 
breeders with the object of improving the wool production of their flocks. The 
rams were usually brought into their new district ^*in the wool,^^ and when 
shorn gave a satisfactory cut of wool. At the following shearing the opinion 
of the farmer regarding his purchase might have considerably altered, and the 
ram might possibly not yield such a good fleece. The owner would then perhaps 
feel that rams from such a breeder were not suitable, ^nd he would then procure 
his next draft of rams from another stud master, and Bo that practice might 
continue for a number of years. The usual practice of the farmer after he had 
taken delivery of the rams was to shear them, with the result that with from , 
13 to 14 months’ growth of wool they cut a fleece weighing 201bs. and over. The 
rams were then turned out on good spring feed, and appeared to do very well 
until required for the owes. About December or January, they were mated with 
the ewes and kept with the flock for about eight weeks. At the end of that 
term, owing to the great demand that had been placed on their system, they were 
naturally in a very low condition. In such a state, they were then turned into a 
bare paddock. Hardly a thought was given to them until the next shearing 
season arrived, and the farmer was disappointed that the cut from the rams 
did not equal last year’s return. It was quite probable that one of the rams 
of the draft would give a bettor fleece than another, and the farmer woiitd 
immediately think that it was the better ram, but the fact that such a ram had 
probably been the poorest sire of the flock was overlooked. When the rams were 
separated from the ewes they should be placed in a small paddock that had 
previously been sown with some fodder such as kale, lucerne, or rape, and that, 
with access to a good salt lick and a supplementary ration of lilbs. of oats per 
day, would assist the rams in building up their original bloom. The extra wool 
that would be obtained was well worth the trouble of special care and attention, 
to say nothing of the vitality that would have been a<lded to the rams for the 
next season. 

Babbit Destruction. — Mr. J. A. Shepperd, who contributed a paper dealing 
with this subject, said whilst the rabbit was perhaps one of the greatest pests 
against which the farmer had to contend, there were many ways of keying 
it under control. It was to be regretted that some landholders made no efforts 
to keep the rabbits under control, but allowed their farms to resemble a breeding 
ground for vermin. In places where is was possible, the burrows should be dug 
out, but in stony places, where that plan could not bo adopted, traps could be 
used. A^ couple of good running dogs, and one to hunt the rabbits from their 
hiding places would also account for a largo number of rabbits. A good price 
eo^lld be obtained for the skins if they were properly pegged out. When the skin 
had been removed from the rabbit it should be placed on a bow made from a 
coarse piece of wire about 3ft. in length. Both ends of the bow should be made 
as square as possible. The skins should be hung up in the shade to dry, and 
painted with sheep dip or a prepared skin preserving compound. When removed 
fnmi the bows, the skms should be placed between two pieces of deal and ^und 
tightfy together, so that they would be kept in shape and not lose weight. 
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ROBERTS AKD VERRAN. 

August 2l8t. — Present: nine members. 

Fabiuno Mallbb Land.— The following paper was read by the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. B. Evans): — ‘*To secure the best returns from mallee land, it is necessary 
1o clear the land of shoots and stumps as soon as possible. For this reason every 
effort should be made to have a succession of stubble fires over the land, because 
burning is undoubtedly the quickest method of killing shoots. Scrub should be 
rolled early, and be ready to bum on the first good day in February. I have 
found that if the scrub is rolled about 18 months before it is burnt a greater 
number of stumps are killed, but when this method is adopted the scrub d^ not 
bum up so cleanly. For working new land, I prefer a medium weight share 

« , but if there is a large area to put in, a cultivator could be used. About 
I sufilcient depth to plough the fint year. About the end of April or early 
in May is the best time to drill wheat on virgin land, because the earlier 
it is put in the better, and as there are no weeds to trouble the first crop, it 
can be put in dry if necessary. The second crop can also be wheat. The 
stubble land should be ploughed as soon as possible after the stubble is burnt, 
and cultivated ahead of the drill, if possible after a rain. The third crop should 
be oats, an early maturing variety for preference being sown. By wb time 
the shoots should be fairly well under control, and the land could be left out 
a year for grazing, and then fallowed. If the shoots are to be thick, they should 
be cut and burnt during the summer prior to fallowing, because a good seedbed 
cannot be prepared in very bushy land. For fallowing I prefer a. fairly heavy 
plough with a strong team^ so as to pull out as many stumps as possible, ^is 
work should be commenced in July, and if possible the stumps should be pidted 
up in time to work the fallow with the cultivator and harrows in the spring. Two 
inches is sufficient depth for the first fallowing, but as the land is cleared of 
stumps this could be increased to Sin. In working the fallow, care should 
l>e taken not to work the cultivator in too deeply, because the aim should be 
to pack the lower layers of soil, leaving the immediate surface in a loose condition. 
By this time it should be possible to work the land on the four-course rotation, 
fallow, wheat, oats, and grazing. If this system of cropping is carried out, there 
should be little fear of take-all, which takes a heavy toll of wheat crops in the 
mallee country every year. Late vafleties of wheat are not suitable for this district/ 
the best returns usually being secured from early varieties, but mid-season wheats 
could be used for early sowing. For new land, I think, 451b8. of seed is sufficient, 
but on land that has been under cultivation better returns would be sained 
by sowing about a bushel per acre, with Icwt. of super. When growing oats for 
grain Ibush. of seed per acre would probably g^ve a maximum yield, but for 
hay crops, the seed should be increased to fiOlbs. This would not only increase 
the yield, but would result in a finer straw. As soon as there are sufficient 
paddocks available, the holding should be stocked with sheep, which are not 
only a valuable source of income, but do a great amount of good in cheeking 
the growth of weeds and bushes, as well as improving the fertility of the soil. 
I prefer Merinos for this district, but with a market for fat lambs, a quicker 
maturing and larger framed sheep could be bred from Merino ewes by a Dorset- 
Horn ram. Ample provision should be made for conserving water, and a good 
supply of fodder should be kept on hand.” In the discussion which followed, 
Mr. G. Smith said he did not favor deep ploughing, because the land did 
not ‘^pack” properly to make a good seedbed, and very often caused take-all 
to appear in the crop. Mr. H. Simmons favored light ploughings for the first 
two years, but prefered ploughing about 3in. when fallowing, so as to pull the 
stumps out as soon as possible. Mr. F. Masters wished to know of a g^od early 
variety of oats. Deep ploughing was not a payable proposition in mallee 
country. He thought Po land could be worked more often to advantage. Mr. 
M. Masters agreed that the sooner the rotation system was introduced the 
better. He thought Sin. was sufficiently deep to plough until the land wm well 
cleared and set down, but ho thought it could then be gradually worked ito 
a greater depth. The land should be heavily dressed with super, the heavier the 
better. In reply to Mr. F. Masters, the writer mentioned ”Buakura” as a 
qui^-growing vaiiety of oats. He ^d not favor deep ploughing in bushy land. 
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SMOKY BAY <Av<^rage annual rainfall, ld.06in.). 

June 23rd. — ^Present: 10 members. 

Fallowing. — Mr. E. D. Lovelock, who read a paper dealing with this subject, 
said one of the first points that required attention before fallowing commenced 
was to see that all stumps projecting above the surface of the ground were levelled 
off, because it was possible for a small stump that was not level with the ground 
to lift the plough out of the land. After «eeding was completed, a narrow strip 
of oats should be sown, just outside the fence, to assist in preventing the sand 
from drifting on to the fence. Prior to the commencement of fallowing, the 
plough should be overhauled and the shares sharpened. If sheep were kept 
on the holding — and the speaker considered them a most necessary factor 
in the successful working of the land — ^Uiey should he grated on the land 
some little time before the plough was brought into use. If possible, fallowing 
should be commenced during the latter part of June or early in July, because 
early fallow had a tendency to prevent the development of the take-all fungus. 
For that district he thought that the land should not be worked at a greater depth 
than from 2in. to 2|in. A few weeks after the fallowing had been finished the 
land should be worked with a light scarifier to leave the land in a rough condition, 
• m drto minimise the danger of drift. Should weeds make their appearance on the 
fallow, the sheep could be relied upon to keep them in check. Any hollow patches 
of land that were especially subject to drift should be covered with stable manure 
and straw, which would assist in retaining the soil when it was blown over the 
holes. 


YALLUNDA FLAT (Average annual rainfall; 18in. to 19in.). 

August 18th. — ^Present: 10 members. * 

Fodder Crops. — The foUowing paper was read by Mr. W. B. Bichardson: — *^In 
writing on this subject it is not only the object of providing feed for our stock 
that I have in view, but also the general improvement of the land. For a number 
of years 1 have been of the opinion that to get the most payable returns from the 
farms in this district, we must go in for mixed farming and increase the stock- 
carrying capacity of the land to the maximum instead of simply depending on 
cereal crops. In most cases the soils are light and deficient in humus, and con- 
tinual cropping with cereals tends to exhaust the humus, and naturally the crops 
suffer. One way of returning humus to the soil is by crowding stock on small 
areas, and to do this we must grow fodder crops, which can ^ grazed by the 
stock. The main object of growing fodders, however, is to provide feed for 
the stodc when the natural herbage is poor or through the summer months, when 
there is a scarcity of feed. As a general rule, we have a long, wet winter, and 
too frequently one sees unthrifty and poor, undersized weaners trying to eke out 
a living when the feed is short and maJung no growth. One also notices miserable 
lambs with their mothers in such poor condition that they are unable to give them 
proper sustenance. This could be avoided by putting in a week’s work at the 
end of March with the drill and cultivator, to provide sufficient feed to enable the 
ewes to rear a good, lust^ lamb. We must remember that fodder crops, or catch 
crops as they are sometimes called, are more or less a gamble, and if we fail 
one year there is no need to be discouraged. For instance, rape may be sown 
early in the autumn in anticipation of the season breaking early, but the rain 
holds off until late and the weather sets in cold and the rape makes poor growth. 
Or we may sow a crop for summer fodder and get an exceptionally dry summer, 
and a failure of the crops. But it must be remembered that these are exceptional 
years, and not the general rule. To provide feed for wlhter, I reeommend 
sowing a mixture of rape, oaits, and white mustard. The latter is a very quick 
grower. If you have a small paddock, fallow it and work it down well in the 
spring, and then drill it towards the end of March or early ApriL Bape is best 
sown when the ground is moist enough to start germination, but if it does not lie 
too long, germination will not su|Fer. 8o^ about l}basb. of oats. Bibs, of rape, 
and lib. of mustard per acre with about )ewt. of super. If this crop makes an 
early start, it will insure an abundance of good feed early in the winter. Another 
go^ me^od of providing winter feed is to. bum off a stubble paddock in March, 
and imiiediately run the cultivator over it, and drill in oate or barley. We had 
a very’good growth this year on about 70 acres of stublde, and it was a very 
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interesting eiperiment. On different parts of the paddock we put Scotch Orey 
oats, Cape oats and barley mixed with rape, a little Subterranean clover and 
Winunera rye grass. It was too late for the rape, which, however, #id well 
in patches. The grasses, of course, were for future pasture. The Scotch Grey 
oats yielded the best early feed, and when we put the sheep on the paddock toward 
the middle of July, the crop in places was a foot high. If oats are sown on tnl 
stubble without rape they can be fed do#n until reaping, and often yield a fair 
crop. Rape is a wonderful fattening fodder, and provides a great bulk of feed. 
It has a large tap root, which goes straight down and opens up the lower layers 
of soil. Care must be taken to accustom the stock gradually to rape, because it 
will cause them to blow if they are given too much at the first feed. For this 
crop the ground should be worked to a fine tilth and the seed sown to a very 
shallow depth. These are the winter fodders which we have proved to be the 
most successful, and even a small area will often save a lot of worry in the winter, 
when feed is scarce. Peas, although sown in May or June, are not fed until 

spring or summer, and our experience has been that they are the most valuable 

crop for providing summer feed, because there is not so much risk of failure as a 
spring sown crop. For some years we tried peas as a fallow crop, tut without 
very much success. For one thing, it is generally too late before they are sown, 
and secondly, one is not able to work the fallow. A better practice is to fallow 
after peas. To obtain the best results peas should be sown on fallow, during MAy, 
with SOlbs. to lOOlbs. of super., and l^bush. to 2bu8h. of seed per acre. It hM 

been recommended to sow Ibush. of oats and Ibush. of peas. This mixture 

having the reputation of being an excellent crop for fattening stock. Peas can 
be fed any time from November until April. They do not seem to deteriorate 
through being allowed to lie on the ground, and we^have left them until April 
and put the ewes to lamb in the paddock. On a small paddock of 10 acres of p^ 
we kept 180 weaners for six weeks. Peas is a costly crop to put in, because the 
seed usually costs from 8s. to lOs. per bushel, but when the results are considered^ 
it is cheap at the price. Up to 15 sheep per acre can be fattened on a good crop 
of peas. Of the spring sown crops, the only ones we have grown successfully are 
sorghum and Sudan grass. A review of the rainfall records for the last few 
years will be interesting to see what summer rain falls, because it is on these that 
the success of the crop depends. The rainfall from October to March since 1914 
is as follows: — 



1914-15. 

15-16. 

16-17. 

17-18. 

18-19. 

19-20. 

20-21. 

21-22. 

22-23. 

Oct. . 

63 

74 

178 

238 

235 

132 

185 

116 

— 

Nov. 

.. 139 

22 

216 

94 

7 

12 

183 

253 

— 

Dec. . . . 

. . 145 

— 

33 

79 

133 

57 

89 

63 

— 

Jan. . . . 

37 

13 

83 

28 

70 

10 

120 

139 

59 

Feb. . . 

.. 12 

— 

165 

6 

139 

— 

33 

11 

16 

March . . 

. . 31 

35 

143 

25 

5 

35 

83 

20 

— 


Of these nine years, 1915-16, 1919, and 1922 are the only years when conditions 
was so dry as to make summer crops likely to fail. In Ike other six years there 
were good rains at intervals throughout the summer. I consider we can, with 
advantage, make use of the fallow for sowing sorghum or Sudan grass. The crops 
are not sown until the end of September or early in October, which ^ves the chance 
of thoroughly working the land and killing all rubbish. Sor^um makes an 
excellent fodder and grows a large quantity of feed. It also grows rapidly after 
being fed down. In 1920 we sowed a paddock with 10 acres of sorghum, two of 
maize, and one of tumips. The last named were a failure, and germinated very 
badly. Plants which did come up were taken by Ike grubs. The maize did 
well, until the hot winds started, and grew to ISin. or 2ft. high and then stopped. 
The sorghum did remarkably well and new to 5ft* and Oft. high lin placchf, 
imd after feeding off grew again rapidly. The following are the particulars 
of treatment: — The land was ploughed at the end of August, worked up with a 
spring tyne cultivator, and drilled on September 21st witn*81bs. of sorghum and 
SOlbs. of super, per acre. The rainfall was not particularly good that year, 
which goes to show that good results can be obtained on moderate rainfall. On 
Deeeiaber 2Sth we put 290 sheep in this paddock of 14 acres in all, and removed 
them on January 13th — 17 days' grazing. On March lit 250 shera were grazed 
in the paddock, and on March 15th they were taken out— 14 days^ grazing. Om 
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May 4th we put in 80 ewes and lambs — nine days’ grazing. On May 5th we put 
in 78 ewes and lambs after eight days’ grazing. On May 13th 158 were removed, 
and on May 16th the same numl^r were put back in the paddock. They also had 
the run of another small paddock of about 30 acres. The sheep were finally 
moved on May 26th. The grazing of this paddock works out at approximately 
11,054 sheep for one day on the 10 acres or sorghum, or an average of three sheep 
per acre for the year, and when we consider that the whole cost of putting in 
the crop works out at about fils, per acre, it was a very profitable crop. The 
following year we sowed about 20 acres, but germination was very poor. We 
have only grown Sudan grass once, and that was last summer. It was not put in 
well, but the results convinced us that it is a most hardy and valuable ^der, 
and would, under favorable conditions, do well here. This crop was put in in 
the same paddock as the sorghum just mentioned. It was ploughed on September 
28th and 29th, after 60 points of yain, and as the ground was hard it was not a 
good job. It was harrowed and drilled on October 3rd, and then harrowed;. 
There was practically no germination until after the rains in December, and 
then it came up thinly. In spite of the very dry summer we were able to keep 
four or five cows on it for tnree months, besides feeding it down a couple of 
times with sheep, and it kept growing all the while. In concluding, gentlemen, 

I would remind you that it is important to have the ground thoroughly worked 
to a good tUth for spring sown crops, and to plough the ground intended for sowing 
as early as possible after seeding is finished. I would urge all to go in more for 
growing fodders and finding out the most suitable, because I am sure you will 
find the benefit of them, both in improving the land and stock, and you will also 
be prepared when the freezing works start, and will be able to be of great * 
assistance in making them a success.” 

BIG SWAMP, August 23rd.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. W. Winch) read 
extracts from the Departmental BvXtetin “Feeding Tests with Pigs,” and an 
interesting discussion followed. For Imcon for home use, Mr. Simes favored an 
animal weighing about IfiOlbs., but for curers and marketing purposes the majority 
of members favored a much lighter animal. 

COLLIE, August 25th.— An address, “Past Experiences in Farming,” wa^ 
delivered by Mr. J. W. Lynch to a gathering of 14 members and five visitors. 
An excellent exhibit of turnips was tabled by Mr. J, Dolphin. 

YADNAEIE, August 21st.— Mr. O. Forbes read an article from the Journal of 
Agriculture, “Stimulating Interest in the Work of the Agricultural Bureau,” and 
a keen discussion followed. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. Jericho) referred to the 
very good results that had followed the introduction of experimental plots con- 
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ducted under the auspices of the Butler Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. Mr. 
J. J. Deer said if the Bureau was discontinued farmers would perhaps realise 
more fully the benefits that they had received from the organisation in th%,pa8t. 
Several other members spoke, and all urged members to maintain a live interest 
in the work of the Branch. 

TEELANNA, August 18th. — Mr. F. Proctor read a paper, << Agricultural 
Education on Eyre Peninsula, ” in the courib of which he eulogised the work that 
was being done by the Agricultural Bureau. He also expressed the opinion that 
each Branch on the Peniusula should receive more visits from the departmental 
experts, and thought that a school for farmers held at the Minnipa Experimental 
Farm, and conducted on the same lines as the Winter School for Farmers at 
Hoseworthy Agricultural College, would be well patronised by members of the 
Bureau on Eyre Peninsula. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

CLAYPAN BORE (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

August 27th. — Present: eight members. 

Farm Buildings. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. W. B. 
Andrews believed it was a better plan to erect a large shed and divide it into 
small partitions rather than to have a number of separate small sheds placed in 
different parts of the homestead block. The partitions could be made with rails, 
whilst the outsides could be formed with wire and broom bush. With a gable 
roof on the large shed, the amount of timber and iron required would be reduced 
to a minimum. The post for the stables should be 4in. x 4in., but the 
remainder of the timber could be 3in. x 2in. jarrah, with 4m. x l^in. rafters bolted 
to the tops of the posts, with Sin. x 2in« purlins to* carry the iron. Srew>pointed nails 
should not be used for the iron, because they made a dent in the material before they 
went through the iron. The farmer who was not an experienced builder should first 
erect one side of the gable, and the other could then be added. A pitch of 2in. 
to the foot should be made on the roof, and then finished with a lOin. ridge 
capping. If gutters were to be used they should be placed in position before 
the other work was taken in hand. The holes should be bored in the tops of the 
posts before the latter were placed in position. When the posts wore ^ed, one 
nail should be placed in the rafter against the hole in the top of the post, and 
a hole bored through the rafter. When commencing to build, a start should 
always be made from the top of the post. If the shed wall was 8ft. from the 
ground level, all the posts should be marked 6ft, from' the top. Next, two 
posts should be- placed in position and levelled to about 8ft. apart, and if a 
piece of board was nailed on to the 6ft. mark on the posts, then the tops of the 
two posts should be level. Next, a piece of board should fastened to the 6ft. 
mark on the posts at the other end of the shed, and by sighting over the three 
pieces of board the shed should bcT level from end to end. The same plan co^d 
be carried out with all the other posts. For the horse yard he favored a post 
and rail structure. The large shed should be situated south east or north-east 
from the dwelling-house, because the wind did not blow for any length of time 
from those directions. 


MABAMA. 

August 27th. — Present: 14 members. 

Fallowing.— The following paper was contributed by Mr. E. C. Tilley:— I 
consider a farmer, either on plaiii land or in the mallee areas, should t^e the 
first step towards fallowing during the summer months, by seeing that a good 
bum is obtained on the land he intends to fallow. !^re is very essential to the 
land, and especially in the raaUee areas, it improves the wheat-growing qualities 
'of the land, chedcs the growth of mallee shoots, and clears all rubbish off the 
land, therein enabling the plough to make a better job of the falbwing To 
4ho Hbeit-'residts, the land should be fallowed as 'eafly as possible after 
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seeding, thus enabling the soil to absorb all the available moisture during the 
sp^g and summer months. 1 think a farmer could aiford to give his team a 
short spell after the seeding is finished, it will freshen them up, and give 
them a better heart to go on with the work of fallowing. While the team is 
enjoying a rest, they should be stalled and well fed and not turned out, as is 
too often the case. The farmer should tlioroughly overhaul the plough, and see 
that it is in good order. See that each body of the plough is straight and well 
set, put in new bolts where they are required, and pay special attention to the 
shares. I favor the share plough for fallowing. The disc has a tendency to 
run over the roots, but the share breaks a good percentage, and where the mallee 
is growing this in itself is a big consideration towards terminating the life of the 
mallee, and also retaining the moisture in the land. The swings and chains 
also require attention, for by giving this one may avoid breakages and loss of 
time during fallowing. Under local conditions, I* think a team of eight horses 
on a six-furrow fallowing plough is about the required thing, because they will 
work it comfortably and at a fair depth. The depth, of course, depends on the 
class of land fallowed. In this district, where clay is close to the surface, 
as is the caro in some of the fiats, it is a mistake to fallow deeply — a depth of 
2in. is sufficient, but on the sandy soils about Sin. is required. Where we have 
andula.ting country to work, it is a good plan to mark the work out in lands 
according to the sandridges, and always throw the furrow downhill and finish 
the lands as near the crown of the ridge as possible, and at the completion plough 
the corners out. Now, when the first stage of fallowing is completed, the harrows 
should then come into operation. Work a good set of six -leaf heavy harrows 
and put eight horses on them, and cross harrow the ploughing. In mallee land, 
where stumps plough out freely, the harrows will bring roots to the surface, 
making it easier to handle them. After the harrowing is finished the stumps 
should be removed before any further working of the land, and where a farmer 
is within carting distance of a railway siding the stumps are well worth stacking 
room on the land, and have been the means of a living for many a mallee settler. 
With the stumps cleared, the cultivator or skim plough can be brought into action. 
I find from experience that a spring draught cultivating plough is a very good 
implement for working back the land. In a new district, where farmers are not 
sufficiently advanced to have sheep to keep the fallow clean, more labor is required 
to work &e land. In working the fallow back, advantage can often be taken of 
suitable weather for killing the rubbish. After the ploughing iMick, and another 
good cross harrowing, the fallow should nearly be ready and not require much 
working at next seeding time. By fallowing one can use larger implements at 
seed time, and a greater area can be put under crop. Under local conditions, 
where sandy soils are liable to drift during the summer months, it is a mistake 
to fallow close to fences, because often a line of fence becomes partly submerged 
with drift. This can be avoided by leaving a strip not fallowed, say one chain 
in width, from the fence. This will be a great help towards keeping the fence 
free from drift, and at next ploughing season these strips can be broken up 
and worked in with the fallow when seeding. It should be every farmers ’ ambition 
to fallow as much as possible, especially in the new mallee districts, because during 
lean seasons it accounts for the difference between “crop failures'* and “profitable 
returns." In conclusion, keep in mind the following points: — ^Peed the team 
weU, and fallow as early as possible, keep the implements in good order, and work 
according to the weather and the weeds. Good fallow is the secret of success. 


MONABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

August 26th. — Present: 18 members and two visitors. 

Whkat CtTLTiTRit. — A short paper dealing with this subject was read by Mr. G. 
KutcJiel, in the course of which it vms stated that the first essential for the 
produeHon of good crops of wheat was the preparation of early fallow. For that 
district he thought that land should be worked to a depth of about 3}in. to 4in. 
The fallow should be brought to a good compact seedbed with the aid of the 
harrowii^ and then worked ^th the spring-toothed cultivator. He did not think 
it ad^aable to stfirt seeding immediately after rain had fallen; it was better to 
allow at least 10 days to elapse, so that the weeds would have had a chance to 
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germinate. The farmer should endeikTor to procure good, clean seed, and to 
reduce the risk of smut to a minimum all seed should be pickled. He thought 
that the best method of pickling was that of turning the grain backwai;^ and 
forwards on the ground with a shovel, ti was a good plan to pickle the se^ some 
little time ahead of sowing, so that the seed would be drj be^re it was placed in 
the drill. The farmer should realise that as a general principle a small area o4^ 
well-worked land would give better retuna than a large tract of land put in 
carelessly. An interesting discussion followed, in which members expressed 
themselves in favor of various methods of pickling seed prior to seeding. 

BBBBI, August 20th. — ^BCr. F, Murray Jones, B.y.8c., M.B.O.y.S. (Deputy 
Government yeterinary Surgeon) attended the meeting and delivered an address* 

BLOCK £, August 21st — ^Mr. W. £. Muspratt (Irrigation Instructor and In 
spector) attended the meeting, and deUvered an addrm, ''Planting the Block, 
with Special Beference to the Conditions under which Mttlers in the Chaffey 
Area will be Working.’’ Mr. G. Kubank reported the following results of the 
Annual Ploughing Match held on August 17th: — Mr. W. B. Carr 1st, 19 points; 
Messrs. Kubuik and Pethick equal second place, with 17 points each; and 
Mr. £. W. Williams 3rd, with 15 points. The work was judg^ by Messrs. L. 
Pitt and A. Flaherty, who congregated the competitors on the fine work that 
had been accomplished. 

GOOMANDOOK, July 25th. — ^Mr. £. Leishmann (Orchard Instructor and In- 
spector) attended the annual meeting of the Branch and delivered an address, 
"The Principles of Pruning.” On the following day Mr. Leishmann gave a 
pruning demonstration in Mr. Chapman’s orchard. ' 

HALIDON, June 27th. — ^An interesting and instructive paper. "Soils,” was con- 
tributed by Mr. F. Gascoigne, and a keen discussion followed. A further meefi^ 
of the Branch was held on July 25th, when Captain 8. A. White, C.M.B.O.U. 
(yice-Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), attended the meeting and 
delivered an address, illustrated with lantern views, '^The Economic Importance 
of Bird Life,” to a gathering of 100 people. 

MOOBOOK, August 24th. — ^Mr. A. G. Carne read an instructive p^r, "The 
Soil,” from notes that had been prepared from lectures given at the Iroseworthy 
Agricultural College Winter School for Farmers. An excellent discussion followed 
the reading of the paper. 

MUBBAY BBIDGE, August 14th. — The meeting took the form of a "Question 
Box,” when several subjects dealing with items of local interest were brought 
before the meeting for discussion. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. B. Hilton) 
presented the annual report, and the ofScers were elected for the forthcoming 
year. 

NETHPJBTON, August 24th. — ^Mr. B. Cattle read an inter^ting paper, 
"Shortage of Feed for Live Stock During the Winter Months,” and a k^ 
discussion followed. 

PABIIiLA, August 24th. — Mr. A. W. Wilden read an article "Wheat Land 
Investment: Large Farms v. Small,” and an interesting discussion followed, 
members generaUy favoring the small farm. 

WILKAWATT, August 25th. — ^The Hon. Secretary (Mr. F. B. Koch) read an 
article, "Top Dressing of Pastures,” and an interesting discussion followed. 
Members were convinced of the benefits to be derived from the application of 
manures to grass lands. One member firmly supported the practice of heavy 
dressing of superphosphate for cereal crops in order that better fe^ would be 
obtained for grazing. If the stock carrying capacity of the land was to be 
increased, forage crops would have to be sown on lands that at present were 
left for pasture. 

WINKIE, August 20th. — The Deputy Horticultural Instructor and Manager 
of the Berri Ordiard 0. G. Savage) attended the meeting and delivered 
an address, "Sprayng ^ees and yines.” 
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SOUTH ANP HILLS DISTRICT. 

IBONBANK (Annual aTeraga rahifalli SSin. to 84in«). 

August 25th.— Present: four members and two Tisitors. 

Babbit Destruction. — Mr. I. Morgan, who read a short paper dealing with this 
subject, said the rabbit was a pest to be feared bj all landowners, and he be- 
lieved the use of the ferret to be the mo8t profitable metiiod of keeping it 
under control. He had used ferrets for three afternoons and had taken nearly 
60 rabbits, the skins of which realised 268. Trapping ms another good method 
of dealing with the rabbits, but the trap was expensive, and there was always the 
danger of the rabbit pulling the trap peg out of the ground and running off 
with the trap. Poison could be used successfully on farms and grazing proper- 
ties, but the speaker did not think it would be very effective in their districl. 
Mr. G. Pole mentioned that he had poisoned blackbirds by placing pieces of 
poisoned quinces under trees and in creeks. 

KANGARILLA. 

Present: 19 members. 

August 10th. — Present: 19 members. 

Vine Pruning. — Mr. F. Steer, in a paper dealing with this subject, stated 
that prior to the commencement of priming operations, the secateurs and saw 
^ould be sharpened so that clean cutting would result. The correct time to start 
was when the leaves had fallen, genenUly commencing on those varieties which 
start to shed their leaves early in the season. The bMt time to prune currant 
vines was about the end of June and the work should be continued on through 
July. The operator should consider the growth that had been made by each 
vine during the past year, and if the growth had been coarse, an extra rod should 
be left, but if the vine had only made poor headway fewer rods should be left. 
He considered the short spur and medium length rod the best, because the very 
long rod only grew three or foui buds on the end, and having to support too 
much wood, it was only able to produce grapes of a poor quality. With a spur 
vine that had made very strong growth, it was better to leave a ** thumb and 
finger’’ rather than to start another arm. The Muscat and Doradillo varieties 
should be pruned with very short spurs, and he favored cutting about half way 
between the buds for the rours, because he did not think cutting right down to 
the bud a good practice. The Muscat should be summer pruned, because it pro- 
duced a number of shoots from blind buds which robbed the ^owth from the 
bearing wood. All pruning should be performer with the idea of keeping the 
centre of the vine open, and nmning along the wire, so that the vine would not 
be injured with the plough. Stock should not be allowed in the vineyards whilst 
the leaves were still on the vines. In the discussion that followed it was men- 
tioned that with early pruning the buds burst more quickly, but there was a 
grave danger of the young shoots being cut with the frosts, and for that reason 
members considered it would not be advisable to prune too early. The question 
arose as to whether the dead wood should be cut out ea<di year when the vine 
was pruned half way between buds, which gave the bud a stronger hold on the 
cane. Mr. Steer explained that in the next winter pruning, that all dead wood 
was cut out below that bud, and a fresh bud was sdected to fonff the top bud* 
Two buds were left on each spur. Some members thought that one bud was not 
enough for Doradilloe. By summer pruning, the winter pruning was considerably 
helped. The number of spurs to be left on the rod and* spin system was dis- 
cussed. By leaving seven or eight spurs, members thought, better fruit would be 
obtained than by leaving 12 or more spurs. 

Boot Crops and Thbir Valitb. — ^Mr. H. B. Michelmore, of the Meadows’ 
Branch, -read a paper dealing with this subject at a meeting of the Branch 
held on August 20th. In the discussion that followed, one member said maimlds 
could be stored and kept in splendid condition for six months. Mr. finith 
advised planting during the latter end of December. The ground should be w^ 
woriced up to a condition equal to that required for summer potatoes and the 
teed sown with 2ft. between the rows. The plants needed thimiing out, and the 
land cultivated to conserve moisture. For feeding to milking cows, the mangold 
wa« very satisfactory. It could be fed whole or cut in small pieces. I 1 &. 
8. Smith stated that maize, fed with the young cobs, was a splendid milk pib* 
dueer. 
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BOOKWOOD. 

August 20th. — ^Present: 19 memhers. 

CtoKORiTB FOB Fabm BUILDINGS. — '^CQUcrete for farm buildings and floors of 
cow Imes, stables, and pigsties is in my opinion the best material to use,” said 
Mr. G. fiiolly, in a paper under the above title. Concrete, both from an 
economical and durable point of view was to be preferred to any other material. 
The manure that was t»en from the sheds sheltering the stock was of a better 
quality where concrete was used, because all the moisture was conserved and could 
be carted out with the manure. With sufficient bedding, the concrete floors could 
be kept in a dry condition, they were easily kept clean, and discouraged the 
presence of flies. The first step m making a concrete floor was to secure a solid 
foundation, next the floor should be graded, and all foreign matter removed. 
The slope on the floor should be in the proportion of }in. to 1ft. For the pig* 
stye, however, he suggested sloping from the back and the front, and making 
a drain in the centre, thereby draining all waste out of the sty. When the 
concrete was placed in the sty, two bars of iron should be set in the concrete, 
to which the trough should be attached, so that the pigs could not capsize 
their feeding vessel. For making first-class concrete, clean river gravel should, 
if possible, be obtained. Such material would take one part of cement to six 
parts of gravel for an ordinary farm floor. The sand and the cement should 
be first thoroughly mixed in a dry state, and the water then added slowly 
until the proper constituency was reached. The mixing should be done on a clean 
floor or on boards. Where clean gravel was used, no finishing mortar would be 
required. The floor of the cow byres and pigsties should be made with a rough 
surface to prevent the animals from slipping. Concrete floors should, if possible, 
bo laid down in the winter, because it was necessary to keep the material damp 
until it became thoroughly set. 

Onion Gbowino. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. F. 
Wills said, to grow onions successfully, the ground should be ploughed to a 
depth of six inches, at least one month before they were planted. I%e ground 
should then have artificial or farm yard manure applied to the surface, and then 
ploughed again and well worked down to a fine tilth. He had found that a good 
dressing of guano gave better results than higher priced manures, because it 
acted most rea(iily. That was an important point, because the onion plant 
should be forced from the time it was planted. If it were checked, a poor crop 
would be the result. Half a ton per acre was a good dressing, but if the 
” flooding” method of watering was adopted, a heavier dressing could be made. 
When the ground had been worked down with the harrows, a strip should be 
raked with a hand rake, and as one one row was planted, another could be 
raked. That would keep the ground level and allow the plants to be planted 
at an even depth. The rows should be lOin. apart, and the plants 4in. apart 
in the rows. Planting carried out on those lines would take 200,000 plants to 
the acre, and should yield 20 tons to the acre. Too much attention could not be 
given to the selection of seed. M possible, the grower should always grow his 
own seed, which should be selected when the crop was being picked up for 
market. Onions selected should be of moderate size, the right shape and color. 
Color was an important point, especially with the Brown Spanish variety, because 
they had a tendency to take on a lighter color, which meant that in a few 
y^rs they would lose their keeping q^ities. The best keeping varieties were 
Brown Spanish and Brown Glo^, or James Long Keeper. He favored a cross 
between the Brown Spanish and Globe, which gave depth to the Brown Spanish, 
which meant a heavier crop. To grow onion plants, the seed should be sown 
about the second week in June, and should be ready to plant out for the 
main crop the first week in October. The onions should be ready to pull about 
the middle of March, so the crop could be housed before the commencement of 
the rains, because the rain discolored the onions. The onions should be pulled 
when the majority of them had ”gone down,” six rows being placed into one 
with the tops facing upward to keep the onions from being burned by the 
sun. They should be left in that position untO the necks were thoroughly dry. 
When picxed up they should be run through the hands, all surplus skin and tops 
removed, and then carted into the shed when sufficiently cool. The onion shed 
should kave plen^ of ventilation, the floor being raised off the ground and made 
of slats placed tin* apart. The onions should not be stacked more than oin. 
h^h or Iffin. wide. 
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LENSWOOB JkND FOBEST EANGE. 

August 8tb. — ^Average annual rainfall, 35in. to 36in. 

Members visited the Government Nursery at Belair for the purposes of seeiu4ag 
forest tree seedings for planting. A trip of inspection was also made to the 
Government Orchard at Blackwood, where, under the guidance of the manager 
(Mr. B. Fowler), members inspected the various horticultural experiments that 
were being conducted. * 

Crop Diversification. — At a further meeting held on August 20th, a paper 
on this subject was read by Mr. M. Vickers, in the course of which it was 
stated that growers in that locality who prided themselves on their ability to 
produce high-grade apples were foresakinff that industry for other lines of pro- 
duce. At the same time the shaker realised that such a position had been brouaht 
about largely through the failure of the apple crop and the necessity for tummg 
attention to other means* of deriving a livelihood. The main point, however, 
was that growers were beginning to grow produce of so diverse a nature as to 
interfere with the production of high-grade apples on economical lines. In this 
district it was not an uncommon occurrence to observe a grower neglecting, at 
a critical stage, thoroi^hly to spray his orchard, on the plea that no time was 
available for the work, yet at the same time time the grower was devoting his 
attention to some small crop, which at the best, was more or less a gamble. He 
believed that the retrogression of the locality, so far as its reputation as an 
apple growing centre was concerned, was due in a very large measure to too 
diversided cropping. Most of the apples grown in the distnct were produced 
and handled under the same conditions that prevailed ten years ago, whilst 
other apple growing centres, which now held pride of place, were considerably im- 
proved in cultural methods. Such improvements as high-;:owered spraying outfits, 
double and three furrowed ploughs, cool stores, &c., greatly facilitated the raising 
of crops, but whilst being necessary, they could not be owned and operated on 
small orchards without over capitalising the orchard, so that the obvious remedy 
was to enlarge the holdings. The aim of the producer should be first to hold 
from 20 to 30 acres of apples and prunes. Such an area would be a one man 
proposition, thereby allowing that personal supervision which was so necessary 
for combating the multitudinous pests which were a contending factor to success- 
ful horticulture. Apart from the harvesting of the fruit, one man should be able 
to perform all the work on a holding of the area mentioned. The system of 
marketing was not all that could be desired. When a grower who produced some 
thousands of cases of apples had to travel 20 miles to a market with a few cases 
and then haggle over the sale of each individual case, there was something wrong 
with the methods of placing the produce on the market. He, of course, realised 
that they must to a certain extent rely on *^pot boilers,” Wt only those lines 
that would act as ” fillers” among the apple and prune trees should be used until 
such time as the main portion of the orchard came into profitable bearing. The 
growing of raspberries, however, might be undertaken in those places that had 
sheltered spots especially suited for the purpose. He was not particularly opti-* 
mistic regarding the cultivation of raspberries on a very large scale in this 
State, e8X>ecially when one realised that the growers in Tasmania had just had 
a bumper crop for which they were prepared to accept 2|d. per lb. The huge 
crop of last year in that State had left a surplus of 500 tons to raspberries to 
come on to a market with ”the bottom already knocked out of it.” On the 
other hand he regarded the prospects of the apple and prune crops as fair. The 
record crop of apples in Tasmania and Victoria, coupled with the unusually dry 
summer, was causing enormous quantities of fruit to fail to mature, and that 
would very materially lessen the quantity available for export during the next 
year. The paper concluded with a reference to the new variety of prune, ” Coates 
1413,” which would soon be available for planting, and the advantages which 
it appeared to have over the ” Prune D'Agen.” 


BAPID BAY. 

September 1st. — ^Present; 29 members. 

Care of the Fruit Garden. — ^To. those who intended planting an orchard, 
Mr« 8. J« Lord, in the course of a paper dealing with! the above subject, suggested 
that the land should be ploughed and thoroughly worked Auring the summet 
months. For that district he ravored early August planting. Large holes should 
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not bo mado in which to plant the treoii because if there was a claj subooil, 
it hold the watofi which bocamo stagnant and so injured the tree. On the 
othojr hand, if the trees did grow, the roots made a rapid growth in the soil 
immediately surrounding them, but then they came into contact with the clay 
they were too tender to penetrate it, which caused them to curl and become 
matted. He had had best results by making a shallow hole, spreading out the 
roots evenly, and then covering them with fine soil, which should be tightly 
packed around the roots to keep the tree firm and upright. The soil which 
was taken out from the bottom of the hole should then be placed on the surface 
of the ground. The trees should be cut back to about three branches. The 
trees should be also pruned every year, and the fruit encouraged to grow on the 
stout limbs. Peach and apple trees should be sprayed with Bordeaux Mixture 
during August and again when the flowers were setting, to keep curl leaf and 
codlin moth under control. When the trees had become established, the land 
should be ploughed in April and then left in a rough condition, so that the 
furrows would help to drain the soil. Several questions were then brought 
forward for discussion, the first being, ^‘Is it advisable to milk a cow just prior 
to calvmgf” Members were divided in their opinions regarding the best practice 
to adopt. Some thought the plan advisable, whilst others considered that milking 
prior to calving would be apt to bring about milk fever. ‘‘A remedy for cores 
inside cows’ teats f” Members suggested rubbing olive oil on the teats and 
udder. ‘^The best time for dipping sheep t” The opinion was unanimously 
expressed that all sheep should 1^ dipped about one month after shearing. 

ASHBOURNE, August 20th. — The meeting took the form of a debate, the 
subject for the evening being ^'The Top Dressing of Pasture Lands versm No 
Dressing. ’ ’ After interesting arguments had been brought forward by both teams 
of delegates, the Chairman decided in favor of the afidrmative side, which was ably 
presented by Messrs. H. R. Meyer and S. Cuming, while Messrs. C. Pitt, K. B. 
Kirkham, and R. W. Haines supported the negative side of the subject. 

dHERBT GARDENS, August 21st. — ^Mr. Q. D. Basey read a paper recently 
read at the Longwood Branch, ^'Potato Growing,” and an interesting discussion 
followed. 

IflLANG, April 14th. — Twenty-two members and two visitors attended the April 
meeting, when u paper, ” Cultivation and Harvesting of Peas” was read by Mr. 
H. Warner. 

A further meeting was held on May 12th, wlien Mr. W. 8. Day contributed a 
paper, ”The Farm and Farm Management,” which was read by Mr. A. D. 
Matheson. An interesting discussion followed the reading of the paper. 

MORPHETT VALE, August 23rd. — Mr. A. Fumiss read a pper, ” Better 
Utilisation and Land in this District,” and an interesting discussion followed. 


TO FORDSON OWNERS. 

— FIT - 

“SAFTEDRAFT” 

FOB BPFIOIBNOY, SAFBTY, AND BCONOMY. 

Writ* for further partioulM* from 

H. N. WICKS. Balhannah. 
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MOUNT PLEASANT, Augwt 10th.— After the Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. T. 
Vigar) had presented the annual report, and the officers had bem eleetea for 
the ensuing year, members inspected experimental plots in connection with the 
top dressing of pasture lands that were being carried out by the Hon. B. T. 
Melrose. Members were considerably impressed with the improvement that was 
noticeable in the manured plots over those' that had not received any fertiliser, 
which distinctly showed the advantages of top dressing pasture lands in the Mount, 
Pleasant district. 

NABRUNG, August 27th.— An interesting address, Observations on Agri- 
cultural Methods Abroad, was delivered by Mr. W. Howie to an attendance 
of 17 members and two visitors. Other matters of current interest were also 
brought before the meeting for consideration. 

PORT ELLIOT, August 22nd. — The delegates to the Conference of Southern 
Branches gave a report of the proceedings of the Conference, and an interesting 
discussion followed. The subjects ‘‘Rabbit Destruction,*' “Sheep Dipping," and 
“Spraying Fruit Trees" were also brought before the meeting. 

RAPID BAY, August 4th. — Mr. G. C. Cant delivered an address, “Depletion 
of Pasture Lands," and read extracts dealing with the same subject. An interest- 
ing discussion followed. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE BAST. 

August 24th. — ^Present: 11 members. 

Tree Planwno. — “If every landholder and farmer planted a ^d number of 
trees each year they would be doing something to improve the value and appear- 
ance of their holdings" said Mr. M. McCabe in a paper dealing with the above 
subject. Not only did clumps of trees and hedges add to the value of the pro- 
perty, but they provided a much needed shelter for stock. The comers and 
stony patches of paddocks could be planted with suitable trees, and he also 
thought it would be a good plan to plant avenues of trees along the main roads, 
especially those roads that intersected cold and bleak flats. The flrst care in 
the planting of the trees was to see that the young plants were protected from 
stock and vermin. Some weeks before the actual jflanting of the trees, square 
holes should be dug in the ground and the subsoil loosened with a crowbar, 
^en planting, the roots of the trees should be puddled in a thick mixture of 
earth and water, and the roots spread out to the fullest length If the earth in 
the centre of hole was made somewhat higher than the outside edges the roots 
would have a tendency to strike downwards. A damp and dull day should, if 
possible, be selected for the planting of the trees, and when that work had been 
completed three pegs should be driven into the ground around the trees and a 
piece of old bagging tacked on to the pegs to protect the tree from the wind and 
hail. When fine weather commenced the bagging could be removed. During 
the flrst summer, the young trees should 'be occasionally watered, and when once 
established the trees would require no further treatment, except to keep the grass 
and weeds in chock. Relating his experiences with the planting of diffierent 
lands of trees, Mr. McCabe said Remarkable pines should not be planted within 
a chfiin and a half of gardens or buildings. Yate gum had proved a very nardv 
and rapid growing tree. Wattles could be sown' oh ptactically any class of land. 
Before sowing, boifing water ^o{ild be poured over the wattle seed, and it should 
be allowed to remam in the water over night. For hedges he favored tree 
hiceme, cypress, pittosporum, boobialia. Boxthom made a good breakwind, 
but it should be kept under control, because there was a danger of it spreading 
and providing a harbor for vermin. In the discussion that followed, Mr. Griffin 
said he had found stock very fond of tree lucerne. He agreed that pines should 
pot be ^hmted sear a house or garden. They robbed other plants of soil moisture;^ 
and ^e needles from the trees were a constant source of troulfld in the gutters 
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of the house. He had found the Yate gum and Mountain ti-tree excellent shelter 
trees. Mr. Kieselbach said the stringybark was a good shelter tree for the stock 
m summer. Babbits did not damage the young trees to any appreciable extent, 
and fire did not have any harmful effects on the older trees. Stringybark trees 
could be transplanted if one were careful to move the earth with the tree. Mr. 
Yateman said pepper trees provided good shelter, and the cypress the best hedge! 
He had found it a good plan to roast wattle sce^ in a hot oven before planting. 
Mr. McCabe said pine trees made good growth on sandy land and that wormwood 
made a good hedge for calf paddocks. Tree lucerne hedges should be grown 
from the seed. Transplanting the young plants from a seed plot was not a veiy 
successful method of growing the hedge. Mr. Laslett favored wormwood for a 
hedge. It afforded excellent protection for the garden, was shallow rooted, and 
did not rob the soil of moisture. Boxthom and Mountain ti-tree also made good 
hedges, but the former soon became a nuisance unless kept under control. Mr. 
Seiwart mentioned the revenue that could be derived frem the cultivation of 
wattles and the value of the timber for firewood. 


KALANGADOO (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34in.). 

August 11th. — ^Present: 13 members. 

Some Qualifications of the Successful Farmer. — ^Mr. W. Rogers, who con- 
tributed a paper under this heading, said the farmer ^s calling was one of the 
most honorable and useful. The more knowledge a farmer possessed the better 
were his chances of success. It was most essential for a farmer to be not only 
master of one branch of the business, but of all; therefore, education was most 
important. By that he did not mean that a man required a college education 
to successful as a farmer, but rather to be a good judge of land, and have the 
ability to determine how to work the various classes of soil on his property. 
With judicious tillage and discrimination in the uses of fertilisers, and the selection 
of crops, is was possible to obtain profitable returns from poor land. On the other 
hand, if such land were not worked on sound lines, it might easily prove ruinous 
to the person who was depending upon what he could make off it for a living, 
even though he might have made an honest attempt to gain the best results. 
Good ploughing was not only pleasing to look at, but was also a factor itn 
successful crop growing. If the land were properly turned with the plough, it 
made it better for the rest of the farm machines which followed right up to the 
completion of the harvest. Bad ploughing, which left ridges and hollows, was 
bad for the plant, because from the ridges too much moisture was evaporated, 
and in the hollo v^s too much moisture was allowed to remain. There had been 
great improvements of late years in labor-saving machinery; and the farmer had 
to study carefully each machine. In dairying, a very important branch of farm 
work, the farmer required to be skilled, observant, and painstaking. The selection 
of cows and the breeding of young stock, the feeding and treatment of cows, 
and handling of the dairy products all required sound judgment and knowledge, 
and the same also applied to the profitable raising of pigs and poultry. Cleanli- 
ness in connection with all dairy work should be observed strictly. It should be 
the aim of the farmer to keep his land clean and clear of weeds and pests. The 
farmer also required a fair knowledge of the more common complaints to which 
st^ were subject, and to know how to treat any animals that were sick, because 
it was not always possible to obtain the assistance of a veterinary surgeon. The 
farmer, to be successful, should also possess inte^ty and be industrious. He 
required to be methodical and to attend to his duties throughout the year, because 
each month the work on the land varied, and should be done in its turn. If that 
were done the farmer would get through an immense amount of work with satis- 
i^tion to himsdf and without feeling tired and overworked. On the other hand, 
if he permitted work to be put aside, he would find that he could not recover 
lost time, except by rushing and skimping the work. Man% farmers disregarded 
social obligations, but if possible that diould be avoided, because a man ^o 
practically cut himself off from his fellow men was not a good, nor desirable 
dtisen. 
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MOOBAK. 

August 2drd. — Present: eight members. 

Noxious Weeds and Dirty Farms. — ^Mr. J. P. Mahoney, who read a short piper 
dealing with this subject, said it was very discouraging for the farmer who used 
his best endeavors to keep his farm free from troublesome weeds, to sel^ bis 
neighbor making no effort to keep weeds unde/ control. Many of the weeds ^at 
were a source of annoyance to the farmers had been introduced into the district 
with various kinds of seed, and every farmer should be constantly on the lookout 
to keep under control any new seeds that might make their appearance. Mr. A 
Kilsby mentioned that he had found seed wheat badly infested with wild radish. 
Every farmer should do his share in keeping the weeds under control. Mr Dickson 
stated that every year he found fresh weeds making their appearance on his farm. 
Mr. Barry impressed on members the importance of grading seed prior to sowing, 
and considered the harvester a bad machine for spreading the seeds of weeds. 
The Field Officer for the South-East (Mr. E. S. Alcock) said the Noxious Weeds 
Act was not enforced as strictly as it should be, and because oi that fact careless 
farmers did not trouble to control the spread of weeds on their farms. 


TATIARA (Average annual rainfall, 19in.). 

August 26th. — ^Present: 11 members. 

Care of Harness. — In the course of a paper, ''Harness, Its Use and Abuse,’’ 
Mr. A. Milne first referred to the collar. The subject of the prevention of sore 
shoulders was one that was frequently discussed by farmers, and very often the 
practice of cutting a hole in the lining and pulling out some of the straw was 
suggested. He strongly deprecated that practice, because the foundation of the 
collar was undermined, and it soon lost its shape. Not only that, but the pieces 
of straw that poked through the hole were a source of constant irritation to the 
sore on the shoulder of the horse. If the farmer decided to cut the lining, some 
of the straw should be removed, but the hole should immediately be covered with 
a piece of basil leather. The speaker was of the opinion that the best preventive 
of sore shoulders was to see that the horses were properly fed and nourished. If 
a horse contracted a sore slioulder, the collar should be lined and stuffed with 
horsehair, but the place covering the sore should not be stuffed, but pulled in and 
covered with a piece of leather, care being taken to keep the piece of leather 
thoroughly oiled. Nothing was better for preserving the leather than neatsfoot oil. 
A good harness dressing could be made by boiling neatsfoot oil and mutton fat, 
to which had been added a little beeswax and fat black. Old harness should be 
oiled without being washed. The harness should be hung in a dry shed. Fairly 
wide pegs should be used for the collars. Collars that were not in constant use 
hould be buckled and placed flat on the rim to keep them in shape. Mr. Kmg 
expressed a preference for leather-lined collars. Mr. Bond stated that wattle-bark 
solution was a good cure for sore shoulders. Mr. Daenke suggested the use of 
oilcloth lining to cover the sore, and washing the collar and shoulder of the horse 
after work. 


KALANGADOO (WOMEN’S), August 11th. — The inaugural meeting of the 
above Branch was held in the local institute, on Saturday, August 11th. Fourteen 
members were present Mr. D. W. Tucker, a member of the Ealangadoo Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau, attended the meeting and delivered an address dealing 
with the work of the Agricultural Bureau. The election of officers took place, 
and it was decided to hold future meetings of the Branch on the second Saturday 
afternoon of each month. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


DistAmpei. 

Distemper may manifest itself at any period of a dog's life, out it 
more commonly occurs in puppies from eight to ten weeks old. It 
may occur under any conditions, but particularly where other 
animals may have ‘been affected on the property. The first signs 
noticed, according to the officers of the Stock Department, are those 
of dullness and loss of appetite. In the course of a few days other 
S3Tnptoms will develop, occurring in one of three forms, known as the 
respiratory, digestive, or nervous. In the first form, discharge of 
mucus is noticed from the nose, and cough. The second may be 
shown by vomitting and diarrhoea, and the third, nervous twitching. 
Treatment in the case of the first form consists of giving spirits of 
ether nit., l^ozs. ; soda hypo sulphate, ^oz. ; and water, 6ozs.; one 
tablespoonful three times a day. For' the second form, soda bi-carb., 
1 dram; bismuth sub-carb., 1 dram; alum sulph'vte, i dram; glycer- 
ine, 4 drams; water, 4ozs; half a teaspoonful every hour. For the 
third form, potassium bromide, hot. ; bi-carb., 1 dram ; mag. sulph., 
3 drams ; water, loz. ; half a teaspoonful every four hours. In the 
early stage it is advisable to administer a teaspoonful of castor oil. 
Sometimes a chronic twitching of the nerves and muscles, known as 
chorea, persists. 


Sheep Lung Wonn. 

Draining marshy land, fencing waterholes or pools, watering only 
from troughs, grazing lambs ahead of the sheep to prevent them in- 
gesting fouled food, and avoiding, when practicable, fouled pad- 
docks, arc suggested by the Assistant Government Veterinary Sur- 
geon as preventive measures against lung worm in sheep. 

Treatment when the animals are already infected is not altogether 
satisfactory. Sulphur fumes, or fumes given off from iodine (gener- 
ated by placing as much as will go on a 3d. bit on a hoU brick) in a 
bag, into which the animal’s head is inserted, can be tried. Care, of 
course, is needed to obviate suffocating the animal undergoing treat- 
ment. The sulphur fumes can be generated in a small shed, fairly 
airtight, into which the animals are placed, a^ number at a time, a 
few minutes being allowedi for each fumigating. An attendant must 
always be present to see that the animals are not suffocated. 

Internal treatment consists of copper sulphate solution, made as 
follows : — 4oz8. of clean crystal dissolved in a pint of boiling water, 
afterwards adding 3 gallons of water. This makes enough for 100 
sheep. The dose for lambs is l^ozs., and for sheep up to Sozs. The 
treatment should ^e repeated in a week’s time. 
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McConnick-Deering Tractor 
and Reaper-Thresher Outfit 


T he McCormick-Deering Tractor and Reaper-Thresher 
Outfit will enable you to handle a larger acreage with the 
smallest possible help. It cuts down the cost or harvesting 
grain, and its use results in greater profit. The Reaper-Thresher 
is made with 9ft. cut and special platform extension for cutting 
a 12ft. swath. 

The most distinctive^ feature of the McGirmick-Deerina 
Kerosene Tractor is its single unit frame, composed of one solid 
casting running from radiator to rear axle. This fraine is 
unequalled for rigidity, strength, and service. It W no joints 
to weaken it and ulow oil to leak, and no bolts or rivets to work 
loose. The frame is only one of the many good features of the 
McGirmick-Deering Tractor. Read about the others in our 
new pamphlet, postra free on request. 

Call and see the IHC local agent, who will be pleased to give 
you information on these machines. 


Intematioiial Harvester Company of Australia Pty., Ltd., 

118-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents BTerrwhece. 
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Snbtomuwao Clover. 

Subterranean clover is quite a good collector of nitrogen, and Qpn- 
siderably improves land for other crops. To establish this clover to 
best advantage it should be sown in the autumn, so that the first useful 
rains — ^the late March or early April— germinates the seed. Failing 
this early germination, the growth during the first year is rarely very 
abundant. Wet soils, provided that they do not get covered with 
inches of water, will grow this clover fairly well, but best results are 
got away from the bottoms of the valleys in our hilly districts. 

“Your district,” remarked the Superintendent of Experimental 
Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) to a correspondent at Laura, “should be 
able to make a success of growing this clover, particularly on the arable 
land worked on a rotation, such as: — 1st year, subterranean clover; 
2nd year, subterranean clover; 3rd year, cereal crop.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

“The Diseases of Farm Animals in New Zealand .” — A book of 
500 odd pages, of handy size, good type, and well bound, bearing the 
title, “The Diseases of Farm Animals in New Zealand,” by Lieut.- 
Colonel H. A. Reid, O.B.E., P.R.C.V.S., D.V.H., P.R.S.E., Pathologist 
and Bacteriologist to the Department of Agriculture, New Zealand, 
has been issued by Messrs. Whitcombe & Tombs, Ltd. The title 
adequately indicates the nature of the contents, the value of which is 
added to by illustrations, a well-arranged index, and appendices giv- 
ing extracts from the Stock Acts of New Zealand. 

“Pigs.” — The Bolls House Publishing Company, Limited, London, 
have issued a publication, “Outdoor Pigs; How to make them Pay; 
By the leading authorities on Modem Pig Keeping.” The book (150 
pages) consists of a compilation of articles by different authors, un- 
der such titles as, “Selection of Stock,” “General Management,” 
“Poods and Feeding,” “Marketing,” “Common Ailments.” It con- 
tains numerous illustrations, descriptions of breeds, list of breed 
societies, and a general index. Published price, 2s. 6d. 

“The Irish Economist.” — ^“The Irish Economist: A Quarterly 
Journal of Co-operative Thought and Progress,” is issued by the 
Co-operative Reference Library, Plunkett House, Dublin. Published 
price, 2a. nett. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, yiticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiiies received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to *‘The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture^ 
Adelaide.” 

[Beplies supplied by Alan H. Bobin, B.V.Sc., Government Veterinary Officer.] 

W. M./’ Mindarie, is watering stock from a tank that was filled with 
water before the tar with which it was painted was thoroughly dry, and asks if 
such water will cause any injury to the stock. 

Beply — Tarry water will not affect the stock. 

“E. C. O.,*^ Penong, has mare in poor condition, rough coat, running on grass, 
and has not worked for four months. 

Beply — I would recommend you to have the mare brought in off the grass and 
get her teeth looked to. They will probably want dressing up. Then starve her 
for 18 to 24 hours, and give a good dose of physic, either an aloes physic ball or a 
drench of raw linseed oil 1 pint to IJ pints, turpentine 4 tablespoonfuls. Keep 
her on soft feed while the physic is working, and after the effects of the physic 
have worked off, turn her out again on good grass feed for a time. 

J. P.,'^ Two Wells, has cow with large hard lump on, off side of brisket. 

Beply — The condition you mention is probably a tumor of some kind, probably 
fibrous. So long as it does not inconvenience the cow, it may be left alone, but 
if it continues to show further increase in size it might require to be removed 
by a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

Mr. W. Eahey, Box 45, Spalding, asks information regarding cow with a 
swelling under the jaw, which gathered and broke. 

Beply — The cow had an abscess such as frequently occurs in this region from 
the penetration of grass seeds from the mouth. The milk will be fit for use as 
soon as the abscess has healed up. You should dress it daily with disinfectant 
lotion such as carbolic acid or lysol — one tablespoonful to a pint of water. See 
that the abscess drains properly, and if necessary enlarge the opening for the 
purpose of allowing the discharge to escape. 

Hon. Secretary, Parilla Well Agricultural Bureau, Pinnaroo, asks the value of 
Stockholm tar as a remedy for horses with sand. 

Beply — Tar was at one time considered a valuable remedy for many ailments 
of stock, but I have no personal experience of its use for the matter you inquire 
about. I would not credit it with much value. 

“H. 0.,'^ Melrose, has six-year-old mare in good condition, but labors in her 
breathing after being driven quickly. 

Beply — ^Your horse is probably broken winded, and there may be some heart 
affection also. Give her a spell, and add loz. of liquor arsenicalis to the feed 
once a day for a fortnight. Broken wind is incurable, and treatment can only be 
palliative. Feed and water frequently and in small quantities at a time, po 
not put her to work on a full stomach. Avoid feeding on dry hay, but give 
instead freshly cut grasd or lucerne. 
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G.,” Glare, asks (1) cure for cow poz and (2) restless on front legs 
following an attack of mammilis. 

Reply — (1) I would recommend you to commence any treatment by first, $rior 
to milking, cleaning the affected udder and teats thoroughly by Itothing with 
a warm solution of boracic acid in boiled water, then dry Sioroughly and gently. 
After milking, wipe clean and dry, and apply thinly over the parts affected a 
little of any antiseptic ointment (e.p., boracic acid Joz., eucalyptus 30 drops, 
yasoline 4ozs.). This will act as a protective and healing agent, will prevent 
cracking, and make the animal more tractable for milking. Prior to each 
successive milking, wipe udder and teats clean and dry with a damp rag, and 
reapply the ointment after. Boil the rag used each time, or, better still, use a fresh, 
clean piece each time. Gow pox runs a pretty regular course, tending to recovery, 
and as a rule simple hygenic precautions and cleanliness will suffice to prevent any 
bad complications. (2) Be cow, restless on front legs. I, am inclined to think 
that your cow is suffering from a deficiency of lime and phosphate in her nutrition, 
and, considering her age, you may not get satisfactory results from treatment. 
Peed her liberally on good feed, and supplement her ration with cereal foods, 
hay, &c. Add loz. salt daily to the feed, and allow her to have the following lick : 
— Ground bonemeal 6 parts, supei^hosphate 4 parts, sulphate of iron 1 part. If rtie 
does not show early signs of improvement, dry her off and fatten. 

“E. B. P.,*’ Murraytown, reports horse that ‘‘got at^^ a bag of oats. Very 
stiff and lame m front legs, and the hoofs are hot and swollen and cracked. 

Reply — Your horse has had an attack of laminitis (commonly known as 
founder). Some red blister (red iodide of mercury 1 part, lard 8 parts) should 
be well rubbed into both coronets (avoid rubbing any into the heels). Apply 
it in thd early morning, and keep the horse tied up short until evening. Do not 
coronet one day, the other the next day. The day after the blister is applied, 
wash it off with some warm water and soap, and smear on a little sweet oil or 
vaseline over the blister surfaces. Then turn her out for a spell of two or three 
weeks. 

“Moissey,*^ Private Bag, Morgan, asks treatment for lampas. 

Reply — Lampas is a swollen condition of the palate immediately behind the 
top incisor teeth, and generally calls for no interference. The part may become 
inflamed and sore due to teething trouble, or indigestion, &c., and excepting 
where it occurs in young horses, due to teething, is merely a symptom of 
derangement of health, and a cooling drench or a couple of bran mashes with 
some Epsom salts added is usually all that is required to correct matters. If it 
is persistently sore and inflamed, the part may be lightly pricked with a lance, 
and a solution of salt and water rubbed on, or a a^ong solution of alum and 
water may be used without lancing. The old barbarous custom of burning out 
the lampas is now illegal. 

“H. S.,” Mantung, reports horse a chronic bad doer.” Animal keeps in 
poor condition whilst fed on good feed, and given the run of grass paddock. 

Reply— The treatment must depend on the cause, and, unfortunately, you do not 
give any information in your letter. For example, you do not mention animal’s 
age, the kind of work he is doing, whether you have noticed him slobbering, 
or is passing worms in his manure, Ac. However, I would recommend, hi absence 
of such information, that you give him the following drench: — ^Raw linseed oil 
1 pint to pints, oil of turpentine 2ozs. Shake before giving, and starve the 
previous 12 hours. Then procure from a chemist ilb. of powdered mix vomica, 
and give a fiat teaspoonful twice a day for 10 days, and stop for three da^, and 
ten yepeat. In addition, feed on good hay and chaff, with a little boiled grain 
added, and only give light work, and, if he is too free, use a check rain (tie Imck). 
It must be remembered that some horses, whether given the best of food and well 
looked after in general, can never be got to carry condition, more especially those 
animals of a nervous temperament. If you should write again for advice, please 
fumisfar^'^any information which would help to diagnose the illness or .injury, as 
the eaiie might be. " ' 
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*‘N. Jamestown, reports^(l) Heifer, calved five months ago, giving blood 
in milk. (2) Cow with enlarged quarter from which no milk can be obt^ed. 
(3) Cow with severe cut on the bottom of teat. 

Reply — (1) Be heifer with blood in milk. This may be due to an injury to the 
udder, or it may be due to over rich feeding, or to some irritant plant taken in 
with the food a paddock. If there is any bruising or injury, you must treat it. 
If there is no apparent injury to cause the condition, I would suggest that you 
give your heifer a purgative dose (Epsom salts 11b., ginger 2 tablespoonfuls). 
Reduce her feed somewhat, and try a change of pasture if possible. Keep udder 
and teats thoroughiy clean, and milk her carefully and gently. (2) Be cow with 
lump in quarter. Apply frequent fomentations with hot water, afterwards 
massaging and kneading the quarter gently with the hands, using a little com- 
phorated oil or ointment. This will tend to promote a softening and absorption 
of the hardness, and the kneading, along with frequent stripping, will stimulate 
the function of milk production. In your treatment, be at all times thoroughly 
clean. (3) Be cow with milk running away. The injury has tom out the small 
muscle at the botto^ of the teat, which, when sound, acts as a valve, and holds 
the milk back from running away as it forms. Treat the wound with usual 
antiseptic measures. Results on healing will depend on the degree of damage 
done to the muscle. If it has been badly torn you will not get very good results; 
but if it was only slightly damaged, contraction after healing will probably take 
place enough to enable it to hold the milk. 

C. P.,'' Honiton, has young mare with thick discharge from nostril. 

Reply — The horse undoubtedly has a chronic catarrh of the nostril, and the 
simell of the discharge being so objectionable, there probably is some parts pf 
the bone at the back of the nostrils diseased, in which case it would be difficult - 
for you to cure her quickly, and it would need the services of a qualified veteri- 
narian. Try repeated inhalations of medicated steam up the nostrils. The 
probability of spread of infection to other horses by the way you mention is not 
very great, but even if only for hygenic reasons it would be better if you could 
avoid her drinking out of the same trough as the others. The discharge from the 
nostrils would contaminate the water. 

Hon. Secretary, Green Patch Agricultural Bureau, reports light horse with 
bruised frog of front foot. Leg is swollen from the hoof to above the knee, and 
the hoof appears to be coming oif. 

Reply — So long as there is any discharge you can only treat the wound anti- 
septically, by soaking it daily in a bucket containing a weak solution of bluestone 
• for about half an hour. When the discharge stops, and all soreness disappears, 
apply a mild blister to the coronet. Turn the horse out for a spell in a good 
grass paddock. If the hoof is going to come off, no treatment can stop it, but 
it would be a very serious sequel, and would necessitate destroying' the animal. 

*^A. I. S.,^’ Wilkawatt, has mare served 12 months ago, and up to date has 
not foaled; udder is carrying a good quantity of milk. 

Reply — The mare is undoubtedly overdue. About 11 monthil, or 340 days, is 
the normal utero-gestation period. Since she is valuable, I would recommend you 
to try to obtain the services of a qualified veterinary surgeon, who would make 
a proper examination of the mare, and give proper treatment according to what 
his examination reveals. Any attempt to interfere by an unskilled man would 
have disastrous results. 

*^P. J. fi.,'' Coulta, reports ram with ** sexual laziness,’^ age 41 years. 

Reply — Give the ram one-sixth grain of Yohimbine twice or three times a day 
dissolved in a little water. You should be able to obtain this from one of the 
wholesale druggists if you write them. .Some little care needs to be exerclsd 
in using this drug, and on appearance of any untoward symptoms, such as 
i^obbering, paralysis, depression, or convulsions, discontinue its use immediately. 
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PROGRESS REPORT CONCERNING RECLAMATION OF 
SALT PATCH AT BERRI STATE EXPERIMENTAL 
ORCHARD. 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 
Introductory. 

From the earliest days of planting in January, 1911, “salt’' showed 
signs of developing on a fairly steep slope of the Berri Experimental 
Orchard. Originally the area affected was insignificant in extent : in 
the course of time, however, it expanded slowly under the influence of 
irrigation, and by August, 1922, it covered approximately 3^ acres, 
which had become practically denuded of vegetation. This affected 
area has been shown on accompanying maps enclosed within dotte<l 
lines. It is an irregular, narrow tract of land, approximately 14 chains 
m length, and varying in width from 1^ to 3 chains. 

We decided to attempt to reclaim this land, not merely in the in- 
terests of the State Orchard, the productiveness of which was gradually 
diminishing, but also with a view to supplying an object lesson to 
settlers, whose orchards might be similarly affected. In the absence of 
a Departmental engineer, I have had to assume responsibility for this 
work. 

After a careful examination of the land, it was decided that a system 
of under drains should be provided with a view to the removal of 
accumulating salt waters. It is hoped that subsequently flooding and 
leaching operations will help to sweeten the land and eventually restore 
it to its original fertility. 

Preliminary work consisted in determining the surface and the clay . 
subsoil contour lines; these are shown on separate maps herewith. 

Surface Contour Lines. 

An examination of the surface contours will show that the ground 
falls in two directions, namely, from north to south and, to a less 
degree, from west to east. Both falls are fairly regular : of the two the 
north-south fall is the steeper, being approximately 44in. to the chain, 
as against 20in. to the chain for the west-east fall. 

It should be pointed out here that the salt patch originated in the 
north-west corner of the present affected area, and extended thence in 
a south-easterly direction, and not along the line of greatest fall : why 
this should have been so, will be made clear later on. 

CiiAT Subsoil Contour Lines. 

The subsoil contour lines are far more irregular than those of the 
surface. Similarly to the surface contours, they indicate a double fall 
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in the ground, namely, from north to south, and from west to east. 
The mean north-west fall is approximately 39in. to the chain, and the 
west-east fall about 15in. Hence, in both directions the general fall of 
the clay subsoil is less pronounced than that of the corresponding 
surface soil, and it follows that as we descend the declivity, in a 
southerly or easterly direction, the clay subsoil tends to come closer to 
the surface, and to hold up the underground waters. 

Special attention should be paid to the clay contour lines in the 
extreme south-western comer of the salt patch. They are placed very 
close to one another and indicate a rapid fall in a southerly direction, 
which is continued beyond the boundaries of the salt patch. In a 
distance of chains we pass from contour line 97 to contour line 85, a 
fall of 12ft., corresponding to, 96in. to the chain. 

It is clear that in the past surplus drainage waters have found a 
natural outlet down this steep clay incline to the lower levels below, 
and prevented the extension of the salt patch in this direction. It is 
this fact which accounts for the extension of the salt patch in a south- 
easterly direction rather than in a southerly one. ' 

Outlet for Dbainaoe System. 

The ultimate destination of the drainage waters would naturally be 
the river, which immediately adjoins the orchard; and normally they 
would have been made to reach it by means of pipes continuing the 
main drain in an easterly direction. We had, however, to give con- 
sideration to the fact that immediately to the south of the main salt 
patch, two minor patches, about two-fifths of an acre in area each, 
had recently appeared : and that there was every reason to believe that 
in the course of time they would increase in area and encroach upon 
adjoining sweet land. Eventually this would have meant a special 
drainage scheme to deal with these new patches. Fortunately, both 
patches lie in the course of a possible outlet for the main drain of the 
main salt patch: and ultimately, notwithstanding obvious grade 
difficulties, it was decided to extend the main drain through the minor 
salt patches and make it discharge its waters into an open channel to 
the south of them. It is hoped that this extension of the main drain 
will help to sweeten the two minor salt patches. 

Question of Obaoe for Pipes. 

Usually, under-drainage schemes are hampered by lack of fidl in the 
ground : at Berri the position was reversed, and we had to face excessive 
falls and the danger of seeing washouts forming in the light open soil, 
and rapid wearing away of the soft tiles, under the influence of 
exaggerated velocity of the stream. I have assumed that for the pur- 
pose a fall of Sin. to 4in. to tfie chain might be considered ideal ; and 
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in laying down the pipes have aimed not to exceed 9in., and, where 
possible, to keep within the 6-in. limit. 

This policy has rendered necessary a more frequent use of inspection 
pits, which break the fall, than is usually adopted. And although these 
pits tend to raise the cost of the scheme, they present, on the other 
hand, inestimable advantages in an orchard where pipes are constantly 
exposed to being choked up by roots. Numerous inspection pits permit 
of an early discovery of accidents of this kind, and minimise difficulties 
in locating definitely the affected pipes 

Size op Pipes. 

In the matter of size of pipes, I was handicapped by the fact that a 
large number of 3in. and 4in. pipes were already on hand when I took 
the matter up. I am inclined to look upon 3in. pipes as rather small 
for drainage purposes, where irrigation is practised. Eventually the 
extension of the main drain which passes through the minor salt 
patches was given Bin. pipes, and the main drain itself 4in. pipes. For 
the latter T believe it would have been wiser to have faced the expense 
and secured 5in. pipes. The first section of most of the subsidiary 
drains has been supplied with 4in. pipes, and the balance with 3in. 
pipes. 

It is to be observed that with the exaggerated falls available to us, 
the danger of silting up is greatly minimised and pipes of relatively 
small diameters will probably suffice. 

Subsidiary Drains. 

The main drain (pipe track No. III.), which runs close to the eastern 
boundary of the salt patch, receives five subsidiary drains having a 
south-easterly direction and more or less parallel one to the other. 
They follow the surface contour lines and empty into observation pits 
and got directly into the main drain. This arrangement presents the 
advantage of enabling us to detect without difficulty whenever one of 
the subsidiary drains is out of working order. All these drains, with 
the exception of pipe track No. IV., empty into observation pits in a 
straight line : in the latter case it has been found necessary to bend the 
pipes on a curve of not less than 21ft. radius. 

DETAILS OF DRAINS. 

Extension op Main Drain (pipe track No. I.). 

This extension runs southwards from pit No. !!• and empties into an 
open channel. It is 705ft. in length and consists throughout of 6in. 
pipes, the last 70ft. of which are glazed pipes cemented together; the 
latter come to the surface about 30ft. from the outlet. The outlet 
mouth is closed by a light sloping valve, which does not interfere with 
the flow of the water, but which checks small animals from having access 
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to the pipes. The mean surface fall between pit No. II. and the outlet 
is about 2ft. 6in. to the chain. In order to reduce this fall the line of 
pipes has been broken into four sections by means of suitably disposed 
observation pits. 

These have been arranged as follows: — 

Fall. 






Distance. 

Total. 

Per Chf 





Ft. 

Ft. 

Ft. Ins. 

From Pit 

2 

to 

Pit 3 

94 

0.88 

7.4 

ft ft 

3 

ft 

.» 4 

119 

0.96 

6.4 

tf ft 

4 

ft 

» 5 

118 

0.97 

6.5 

ft ft 

5 

ft 

» 6 

167 

1.26 

6.0 

ft ft 

6 

tf 

outlef 

207 

2.23 

8.5 


I recognise the unwisdom of passing from a steep to a lesser grade, 
with resulting loss in velocity by the water, and where possible have 
avoided it. I believe, however, that the danger from the deposit of silt, 
resulting from change in velocity, tends to disappear when a pit is 
interpased between two changes in grade. 

In order to secure safe grades for the pipes, we have been compelled 
to start them on the up-stream side about 5ft. from the surface and to 
continue them until the upper portion of the pipe came within 2ft. of 
the surface. This arrangement presents two objections which could not 
be avoided (1) on the up-stream side the pipes tend to dip unduly into 
the clay subsoil and (2) on the down-stream side the pipes tend to rise 
too much towards the surface. The first objection has been overcome 
by filling the trench with coarse gravelly material wherever ne(*essHry ; 
the second one will have to be lived down. 

^pjooLPih — 



A.istional Flop. 
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The observation or silt pits are of rough lime concrete and 
rectangular in cross-section, being 2ft^ 6in. by 1ft. 6in. In depth they 
vary with circumstances. The down-stream outlet pipe is 6in. above 
the floor of the pit, whilst the up-stream inlet pipe is opposite, but 
immediately above the outlet pipe. 

A short line of 3in. subsidiary pipe extends to the north of this main 
drain and empties into observation pit No. IT. It is 166ft. in length 
with an observation pit towards its centre. This line will intercept 
drainage waters in the south-eastern corner of the main salt patch. 

Main Drain (pipe track No. III.). 

The main drain practically traverses the main salt patch lengthways 
from end to end, along its eastern boundary, and empties into observa- 
tion pit No. II. It consists of 861ft. of 4in. pipes : and as has already 
been stated Sin. ones would have been preferable. The total fall in 
this line is 18.58ft. representing 1.4ft. per chain. This fall has been 
reduced by means of four observation pits into which the subsidiary 
drains have been made to empty. 

Distances and falls between the respective observation pits are as 
follows, working down stream: — 

Fall. 





Distance. 

Total. 

Per Chain. 




Ft. 

Ft. 

Ins. 

Pit 

10 

to Pit 9 

231 

1.60 

5.5 

}t 

9 

„ 8 

204 

1.47 

5.7 

f) 

8 

» 7 

175 

1.32 

6.0 

ft 

7 

„ 2 

251 

1.61 

5.1 


Subsidiary Drains. 

The main drain and its extension (pipe tracks Nos. I. and III.) are 
fed by five subsidiary drains running more or less parallel to one 
another and emptying into observation pits of the main drain at acute 
down-stream angles. These are pipe tracks Nos. II., IV., V., VI., and 
VII. For the most part these subsidiary drains are embedded in the 
underlying clay and follow surface contours with a mean fall of 3in. to 
4in. to the chain. Occasional irregularities in surface and subsoil con- 
tours have been met with and dealt with as circumstances indicated. 
These subsidiary drains will, therefore, tend to intercept at right angles 
the downward flow of the salt-laden waters, and eventually transfer 
them to the main drain, whence they will be evacuated into the river. 

Details concerning these drains are shown^ below : — 

Length. Number of Sections. 

F*t. 


Pipe Track 

No. n. 

718 

do. 

IV. 

625 

do. 

V. 

COO 

do. 

VI. 

464 

do. 

VII. 

177 
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SOLUBLE SALTS PRESENT IN THE SOIL PRIOR TO 
RECLAMATION. 

The soluble salts present in the soil prior to reclamation have been 
determined by analysis. Figures bearing on this question, indicated 
below, have been caleiilated on the assumption that an acre-foot of soil 
weighs 3,250,0001b8. 

Soluble Salts in Sweet Soil Adjoining Salt Patch. 

Table I. refers to a patch of sweet soil immediately above and adjoin- 
ing the salt patch, on which no vegetation troubles have hitherto been 
noted. It may be taken to represent the condition of the present salt 
patch prior to the spread of salt under the influence of irrigation 
Samples of soil have been taken to the level of the underlying clay. 


Tmile 1 . — Shouring soluble salts present in sweet land on October 12, 

1922. 


Calcium Carbonate 
Magnesium Carbonate 
So£um Carbonate 
Magnesium Sulphate 
Magnesium Chloride 
So£um Sulphate 
Sodium Chloride 
Undetermined 

Totals 

Soil Percentages 


Ist 

2nd 

3rd 

4 th > 

Foot. 

Foot. Foot. Foot. 
Pounds Per Acre. 

349 

423 

400 

318 

163 

440 

432 

416 

317 

81 

64 

431 

41 

57 

— 

— 

8 




155 

106 

228 

366 

139 

196 

172 

236 

40 

b9 

48 

251 

1,212 

1,392 

1,344 

2,018 

0.037 

0.043 

0.041 

0.062 


SoU 

5th Total Percentages 
Foot. In 5 In 5 Feet. 
Feet. 

313 1,803 0.011 
477 1,928 0.012 
704 1,597 0.010 
— 98 0.001 
— 8 — 

379 1,234 0.008 
185 928 0.006 

43 471 0.003 

2,101 8,067 0.051 
0.065 0.050 — 


It will be noted, therefore, that in closely adjoining soil, on which no 
salt trouble is at present apparent or anticipated, the first 5ft. of soil 
contain about 8,0001bs. of soluble salts to the acre. Of these about 
4,2001bs. are innocuous (calcium carbonate, magnesium carbonate and 


— Ty pical Pit. — 
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undetermined), leaving a balance of about 3,8001bs. of salts usually 
harmful to vegetation when allowed to reach a dangerous state of local 
concentration. 

Of these the most important in quantity and most dangerous in 
quality is sodium carbonate (about l,6001bs.). It will be noted that 
the bulk of it is placed in the fourth and fifth foot of soil, although the 
first foot is not without its share. 

Next to sodium carbonate, sodium sulphate (white alkali of the 
Americans) is most in evidence (l,2001bs). It is more evenly distri- 
buted through the soil, and in present proportions is not likely to lead 
to trouble. 

Sodium chloride, or common salt, occupies the third rank from the 
point of view of quantity (9001bs.). This salt, too, is fairly evenly 
distributed and in its present quantities not likely to cause vegetative 
troubles. 

We may conclude, I think, that thq great distance of the underlying 
clay from the surface, and consequent natural good drainage condi- 
tions, have served to protect this soil from dangerous accumulation of 
saline matter. It is worth noting in this connection, that contrary to 
what happens when salt is a source of trouble, the salt concentration 
decreases in proportion as we approach the surface. As to the develop- 
ment of black alkali (sodium carbonate), particularly in the lower 
depths of the soil, it is probably due to interaction of common salt and 
the calcium salts which arc abundantly present. 

Soluble Salts in Land Previously Barren but Now Carrying 

Coarse Herbage. 

In Table II. are shown similar results for a soil upon which all vege- 
tation had previously been destroyed by the action of salt, but which 
has since become covered with coarse grass. In this case the soil is 3ft 
3in. above underlying clay. 

Table ll.~8h,owing soluble salts in soil previously^ barren from action 

of salt, but now carrying coarse grass {October 12, 1922). 

3ft. Sins. 



let 

2nd 

3rd 

Last 


Soil 


Foot. 

Foot. 

Foot. 

3in8. 

Total. 

Percentage. 



Pounds Per Acre. 



Calcium. Carbonate 

317 

667 

488 

106 

1,678 

0.015 

Magnesium Carbonate 

146 

195 

212 

57 

610 

0.006 

Sodium Carbonate 

277 

707 

301 

— 

1,285 

0.012 

Magnesium Sulphate 

— 

— 

171 

81 

252 

0.002 

Magnesium Chloride 

— 


8 

49 

67 

0.001 

Sodium Sulphate 

89 

813 

122 

— 

1,024 

0,010 

Sodium Chloride 

610 

716 

692 

114 

2,132 

0.020 

Undetermined 

171 

187 

72 

49 

479 

0.005 

Total 

1,610 

3,285 

2,066 

456 

7,417 

0.078 

Soil Percentages 

0.060 

0.101 

0.064 

0.066 

0.070 
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In this soil, formerly barren, but now carrying in winter rough 
herbage, we find soluble salts in quantities somewhat similar to those 
shown to be present in normally sweet soil— 7,4171bs. as against 
8,0671bs. — but distributed over 3ft. 3in. of soil instead of over 5ft. 
Hence, the mean percentage which was 0.05 in the normal soil is 0.07 
in the soil at present under consideration. 

The most striking feature in these results is, firstly, the relative 
sweetness of the first foot of soil, which undoubtedly accounts for the 
presence of coarse surface vegetation already referred to and, secondly, 
the high concentration of salts in the second foot. In the first foot we 
have a concentration of total salts equivalent to 0.05 per cent., and in 
the second foot of 0.101 per cent., i.e., more than double. But this 
concentration of soluble salts is even greater than the figures given in 
Table II. would appear to indicate. Actually, the greatest concentra- 
tion has taken place between 18in. and 24in. from the surface, where it 
is represented by l,8141bs. of salts in 6in. of soil, corresponding to a 
concentration of 0.112 per cent. 

In the total soluble salts — 7,4171bs. per acre — are included 2,6671bs. 
of innocuous salts, leaving a total of 4,7501bs. of injurious salts in 3^ft. 
of soil, as against 3,8651bs. in 5ft. of normal sweet soil. Of these injurious 
salts, sodium chloride, or common salt, is represented by 2,1321b8., with 
a mean concentration of 0.02 per cent., which attains a maximum of 
0.032 per cent, between 18in. to 21in. from the surface. 

Next in importance comes sodium carbonate (black alkali) repre- 
sented by l,2851bs., and a mean concentration of 0.012 per cent. This 
salt reaches its maximum concentration 12in. to loin, from the surface, 
where it is represented by 0.027 per cent. 

Third in importance is sodium sulphate (white alkali) with a mean 
concentration ofl 0.01 per cent. Its maximum concentration is at 18in. 
to 21in. from the surface, namely, 0.037 per cent. 

We are now in a position to realise why this soil, formerly completely 
barren, can now carry a winter covering of rough herbage. We must 
assume that earlier sterility arose from the alternating infiuenees of 
summer irrigation and summer surface evaporation, which tended to 
concentrate injurious salts within the reach of plant roots. This land 
has not been cultivated nor irrigated for 9 or 10 years: and under 
the infiuence of normal winter rainfall the bulk of the salts appear to 
have been washed out of the surface layers into, the second foot of soil. 
Hence, surface-rooted winter herbage has been able first to germinate 
its seed, and subsequently to take root in the comparatively sweet sur- 
face layers. Should, however, irrigation be applied without providing 
for the removal of underlying salts by artificial drainage, it is certain 
that barrenness would once again resume its sway. 
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Soluble Salts Present in Soil Affected by Sai/t (I, and M,). 

In thc,next table we have an analysis of soluble salts in a completely 
sterile portion of the salt patch. In this case the underlying clay is only 
18in. from the surface, and the figures have been given for every 3in. 
in order to illustrate the condition of concentration of the salts. 


Table III . — Showing soluble salts present in barren portion of salt 



«lst 

Patch (1,) 
2nd 3rd 

4tli 

5th 

6th 

1ft. 

6ins. 


3ins. 

3in8. 

3ins. 

Sins. 

Sins. 

Sins. 

Total. 

Soil 

Calcium Carbonate 

260 

179 

Pounds Per Acre. 

293 228 163 

‘ 171 

1,294 

Percen 

tage. 

0.027 

Magnesium Carbonate 

— 

146 

219 

73 

154 

146 

738 

0.015 

Sodium Carbonate 

— 

89 

57 

— 

— 

— 

146 

0.003 

Calcium Sulphate 

5,728 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,728 

0.117 

Magnesium Sulphate 

3,494 

— 

— 

260 

73 

163 

3,990 

0.082 

Sodium Sulphate 

1,406 

1,032 

1,263 

1,503 

4,119 

1,601 

1,877 

8,687 

0.178 

Sodium Chloride 

11,375 

2,933 

3,616 

4,022 

4,144 

30,209 

0.620 

Undetermined 

106 

276 

114 

130 

98 

98 

822 

0.017 

Total 

22,369 

4,665 

5,567 

6,313 

6,111 

6,599 

51,614 

1.059 

Soil Percentages 

2.753 

0.573 

0.685 

0.777 

0.752 

0.812 

1.059 

— 


A very cursory examination of Table III. will serve to show how 
great is the difference between the proportion of soluble salts present in 
completely sterile soil and soil capable of supporting rough surface 
vegetation. In the present instan^ we find the enormous quantity of 
51,614:lbs. of soluble salts, or over 23 tons, distributed over an acre only 
18in. in depth, and representing a mean concentration of 1.059 per 
cent. True, in this total all of the salts cannot be described as actively 
injurious, notably 5,7281bs. of calcium sulphate, the constituent of 
gypsum. Nevertheless, they must help to increa.se the concentration of 
the soil moisture, and to that extent may prove indirectly hurtful to 
struggling vegetation. But even if we eliminate calcium carbonate, 
magnesium carbonate and calcium sulphate, there would still remain 
43,8541bs., or close on 20 tons, distributed over 18in. of soil, with which 
reclamation operations will have to deal. 

Of the injurious salts present, sodium chloride, or common salt, 
represented by 30,2091bs., is the most important. Fortunately its great 
natural solubility renders leaching operations comparatively simple. 
It should be noted that in October, 1922, over a third of the common 
salt was concentrated in the first 3in. of soil: the balance was evenly 
distributed over the remaining 15in. 

Next in importance is sodium sulphate (white alkali), represented 
by 8,6871bs. evenly distributed throughout the 18in. This, also, is a 
very soluble salt and should offer no difficulty to leaching opera.tions. 

Magnesium sulphate, also a soluble salt, is concentrated mainly in the 
first Sin. 
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Fortunately, sodium carbonate is represented very sparingly in this 
soil, its mean concentration not exceeding 0.003 per cent. This must 
probably be attributed to the presence of large quantities of calcium 
sulphate in the soil, which, however^ in so far as we are aware, has n3k 
been added to the soil artificially. 

It should be noted finally how intense is the action of surface 
evaporation under upper river conditions in drawing to the surface of 
bare, untilled land the bulk of the soluble salts^ present in the soil. 
Already towards the end of October, i.e., before the intense summer 
heat has set in, we find 22,3691bs., or close on 44 per cent, of the total 
amount of salt present, concentrated in the first 3in. of soil: we must 
leave it to the imagination as to what would be the condition of this 
soil towards the end of summer Below this first 3in. the distribution 
appears to have been fairly even. 

Finally, we have for consideration samples of soil (M^) taken from 
another barren spot in the salt patch In this case the underlying clay 
is only 1ft. 3in. from the surface 

TihtjK IV . — Showing distribution of soluble salts %n barren spot (M ) 

of salt patch. 



Ist 

2nd 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

1ft. 

3m. 

Soil 


Sms. 

Sms. Sms. Sins. 
Pounds Per Acre. 

Sins. 

Total 

Percen 

tage. 

Calcium Carbonate 

98 

81 

114 

49 

49 

391 

0.010 

Magnesium Carbonate 

49 

S3 

73 

89 

89 

333 

0.008 

Sodium Carbonate 

Z17 

528 

456 

601 

618 

2,520 

0.062 

Sodium Sulphate 

228 

195 

146- 

171 

154 

894 

0.022 

Sodium Chloride 

1,211 

1,089 

804 

869 

715 

4,688 

0.115 

Undetermined 

260 

154 

154 

65 

S3 

666 

0.016 

Total 

2,163 

2,080 

1,747 

1,844 

1,658 

9,492 

0.233 

Soil Percentages 

0.266 

0.256 

0.215 

0.227 

0.204 

0.234 

— 


This particular portion of the salt patch (M,) differs from the 
former (I 3 ) in the following points: — 

( 1 ) Absence of calcium sulphate and corresponding presence of 
sodium carbonate (black alkali). 

( 2 ) Appreciable but less marked concentration of soluble salts in the 
surface layers. 

(3) Smaller relative quantities of soluble salts, represented by a 
mean concentration of 0.234 per cent, as against 1.059 per cent* 

It should be noted that again common salt (sodium chloride) is the 
chief injurious salt present, followed in this case by sodium carbonate 
at the rate for the latter salt of over one ton to the acre. 
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COMPARISON OF SALT DISTRIBUTION IN THE THREE 
TYPES OF SOIL. 

Finally, I have endeavored to give graphic illustration to the distri- 
bution of salts in these three types of soil, namely, (1) barren salt 
Ifl Tnq ; (2) land previously barren, but now carrying coarse herbage ; 
ind (3) adjoining sweet land. 



OKSPBtl, 

MmiwJii* dirttll»u*loii Of total Mlttlito itlti la ll)i. per acr* at Interrsls ofttw laOkw 

ladoptlklbr-OO bairon salt land, (b) land provionilybaw« butnowoatryln* ooario 
Bnibaio, and (0) adl«diilng awoet land. 

The total soluble salts present in each successive 3in. of soil has 
been indicated in lbs. per acre for each type of soil (graph 1), and 
sinular data have been given for common salt (graph 2). 
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OBAPH 2. 

flhowiiig dlitrltratlon of sodium dbloride (oommon salt) in lbs. psr acre at Intervals 
of three inches in depth for- (a) barren salt land, (b) land previously barren but now 
oamrhig coarse herbage, and (c) adjoining sweet land. 


strikingly illustrated for the barren salt land; similarly, the lower 
•proportions in succeeding 3in. of soil are equally apparent. On the 
other hand) the almost horizontal lines for the sweet soil indicate great 
regularity of distribution of both total soluble salts and common suit. 
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Such, then, is the condition of the soil which we hope to sweeten 
gradually by successive leaching operations. Surplus irrigation waters 
will take into solution the soluble salts and convey them into the drain 
pipes, whence they will be evacuated into the river. In addition, the 
pull of the under drains will tend to counteract to some extent the 
influence of surface evaporation and will help to retain the salts in 
the lower layers of the soil, where they must prove less injurious to 
vegetation. 

RESULTS PROM PARTIAL LEAGUING IN 1922-23 I^EASON. 

The drains were not deflnitely laid until the end of the 1922-23 
season: and it follows that leaching has been carried out under 
difficulties, and only to a limited degree. The results secured, however, 
have been fairly striking, and I propose giving a full account of them. 
It should be stated that a careful record of all water passing through 
the drains is being kept, and from time to time these waters are being 
analysed. 


First Irrigation. 

The first irrigation affecting this area, after the pipes had been 
partially laid, took place between the 13th and 16th of November : at 
the time pipe track No. I. and portion of No. II. only had been laid. 
The drains ran continuously from November 13th to December 12th, and 
evacuated during that time 24,235 gallons of water. During this 
period, the following quantities of saline matter were removed through 
the drains: — 

Table V. — Showing saUne matter removed by drains between ISth 
November, cmd 12th December, 


Calcium Carbonate (lime) 

Magnesium Carbonate 

Sodium Carbonate (black alkali) . . . . 138 

Sodium Sulphate 1®^ 

Sodium Chloride (common salt) 351 

Undetermined *1 . . . . 23 


Total, 764 lbs. 
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Second Irrigation. 

The second irrigation took place between the 22nd and 25th of 
December. By this time pipe tracks Nos. I., II., III., and IV. were in 
working order. The drains continued running from 22nd December 
to 30th January, during which period they evacuated 68,996 gallons. 
The amount of saline matter removed from the soil thereby was as 
follows : — 

Table VI. — Showing saline matter removed by drains between 22nd 
December and 30th January. 


Calcium Carbonate (lime) 

... 110 lbs. 

Magnesium Carbonate 

. .. 356 

9f 

Sodium Carbonate (black alkali) . 

. . . 194 

91 

Sodium Sulphate 

. .. 1,188 

99 

Sodium Chloride (common salt) 

. .. 2,335 

99 

Undetermined 

. . 109 

99 


Total, 4,292 lbs. 


Third Irrigation. 

The third irrigation started on February 2nd and was completed on 
the 5th. The drainage system was practically completed by this time, 
and ran continuously from February 2nd to March 5th, during which 
period 41,431 gallons of water passed through the drainage system, 
carrying with it the following quantities of saline matter: — 

Table VII — Showing saline matter removed by drains between 
February 2nd and March 5th. 

Calcium Carbonate (lime) .... 

Magnesium Carbonate ^ 

Sodium Carbonate (black alkali) 

Sodium Sulphate 

Sodium Chloride (common salt) 

Undetermined 


Total, 2,747 lbs 


48 lbs. 
197 „ 
246 „ 

8i0 „ 

1,375 ., 
41 


Special Irrigation. 

A (Special eoveivcrop irrigation was given on 16th and 17th of March : 
thereafter, the drains ran between the 16th and 30th of March, during 
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which time they evacuated 7,755 gallons of water, containing the 
following quantities of saline matter: — 

T.vblk VIII. — Showing saline matter icmoved by drains between 
March 16th and March iOth. 

Calcium Carbonate (lime) 11 lbs. 

Magnesium Carbonate 53 „ 

Sodium Carbonate (black alkali) .... 35 „ 

Sodium Sulphate 202 „ 

Sodium Chloride (common salt) 332 „ 

Undetermined 9 » 

Total, 642 lbs. 

Fifth Irrigation. 

Autumn irrigation was practised on April 28th and 29th, after which 
drains ran continuously between April 28th and May 14th, during 
which time 25,853 gallons of water passed through them containing the 
following quantities of saline matter: — 

TABiiE IX. — Showing qua/ntities of sahne matter removed by drains 
between April 28th and May lith. 


Calcium Carbonate (lime) . . 

.... 24 lbs. 

Magnesium Carbonate 

64 „ 

Sodium Carbonate (black alkali) . 

67 „ 

Sodium Sulphate 

132 „ 

Sodium Chloride! (common salt) 

260 „ 

Undetermined 

28 „ 


Total, 575 lbs. 


Winter RaiNFAiiii Leaching. 

Winter rainfall w never very heavy in the Berri district: neverthe- 
less it is sufScient to lead to the removal by drainage of quite appre- 
ciable quantities of saline matter. 

Last winter, between May 27th and July 30th, we registered 3.92in. 
of rain distributed over 29 rainy days. It follows that most of the 
falla were insignificant. In fact in no single instance was half an inch 
registered for 24 hours: and on only three occasions was there more 
tirnii one-third of an indi for the same period; whilst on 12 days fal s 

were below 10 points. ... 

During this period of 67 days, over which no irrigation wm prac- 
tised, the drains ran continuously except for four days early in June. 
■Hie total amount of water passing through them was represented by 
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45,787 gallons, which, if we suppose the drainage system to affect 9i 
acres would represent five to six per cent, of the rainfall actually 
reaching the land. 

I am not in a position to state definitely the quantity of saline mattei 
removed in this water, as all analytical data are not yet available 
Nevertheless, on a close approximation, I estimate the results to have 
been somewhat as follows ; — 

Table X. — Showing estimated sahne matter removed hy drams 
between May 27th and July<30th, as result of winter rains. 


Calcium Carbonate (lime) 

. .. 84 

lbs. 

Magnesium Carbonate 

... 394 

>> 

Sodium Carbonate (black alkali) . . . 

. .. 338 


Sodium Sulphate 

. . . 1,549 

99 

Sodium Chloride 

. ..2,703 

99 

Undetermined 

. .. 84 

99 


Total, 5,152 lbs. 


It will be agreed in the cireumstancesi that the effects of winter rain 
leaching have been fairly appreciable. 

TOTAL SOLUBLE SALTS REMOVED FROM THE SOIL 
BETWEEN MID-NOVEMBER, 1922, AND END-JULY, 1923. 

The total quantity of soluble salts removed from the soil by drainage 
as the result of both summer irrigation and winter rains, may be 
summarised as follows: — ^ 

Table XI — Showing draimng results at Berri between mid-November, 


1922, and end- July, 1293. 


Water Through Drams 

Summer 
Irrigation. 
168,270 gls. 

Winter 
Bains. 
46,787 gls. 

Total. 
214,057 gls. 

Oaloium Carbonate 

221 lbs. 

84 Iba. ' 

305 lbs. 

Magnesium Carbonate 

730 „ 

394 „ 

1,124 „ 

Sodium Carbonate 

680 „ 

338 „ 

1,018 „ 

Sodium Sulphate 

2,620 „ 

1,549 „ 

4,076 „ 

Sodium Chloride 

4,653 „ 

2,703 „ 

7,360 „ 
604 :: 

Undetermined 

210 „ 

84 „ 

Total, 

9,020 lbs. 

5,152 lbs. 

14,172 lbs. 


Thus, then, in a preliminary campaign, which presented the dis- 
advantage that effective drainage throughout the system did not start 
until late in the season, we removed from the soil about 6i tons of 
soluble saline matter. It is anticipated that in the coming seascm, with 
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the drainage system in full working order from the outset, results will 
be even more satisfactory. 

It should be noted that over 80 per cent, of the saline matter 
removed consisted of common salt and white alkali, as might indeed 
have been anticipated from the composition of the soluble salts known- 
to be present in the soil. It is satisfactory to note, too, that appreciable 
quantities of black alkali (sodium carbonate) passed into the drains, 
implying that heavy and costly dressings of gypsum will be unneces- 
sary. It is clear that the comparatively light texture of the land pro- 
tects it from mechanical injury by this salt. 

All analytical work connected with this report has been conducted in 
the laboratory of the Director of Chemistry, whilst the supervision of 
the work and the collection of data have been in the able hands of Mr. 
C. O. Savage, Manager of the Berri Experimental Orchard. 

This report may be looked upon as a preliminary report which will 
be followed by others according as results and circumstances appear to 
warrant them. 

SUMMARY. 

The results indicated herewith may be summarised as follows : — 

1. An attempt has been made to reclaim 4 acres to 5 acres of orchard 
land rendered sterile from the rise of salt subsequent to the application 
of irrigation. 

2. The areas concerned are situated on a moderate hill slope : surface 
contours indicate a mean surface fall of 44in. to the chain in one 
direction, and 20in. in another. 

3. Corresponding clay subsoil contours indicate mean falls of 39in. 
and 15in. respectively. 

4. It follows that the clay tends to rise against the surface grade, 
giving rise to defective drainage conditions, and in time to salt troubles. 

5. A complete drainage scheme has been laid out to cope with this 
difficulty. 

6. Undue surface steepness has been overcome by the use of a succes- 
sion of observation pits : where possible, a grade of 3in. to 4in. to the 
chain has been adopted for the pipes, and in no case has a grade of 
9in. to the chain been exceeded. 

7. According to position, 3in., 4in. and Bin. pipes have/ been used. 

8. All subsidiary drains have been made to empty into observation 
pits. 

9. Sweet soil adjoining the salt patch has been shown to have a mean 
concentration of soluble salts of 50 parts in 100,000 parts, 10 of which 
are black alkali, 8 white alkali and 6 common salt. 
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10, In soil previously barren, but now carrying rough winter 
vegetation, salt concentration in first foot of soil corresponds to -60 in 
100,000 parts, but in the third six inches to 112in. 100,000 parts. It is 
inferred that seven or eight years of winter rains, and the absence 
summer irrigation have sweetened the first foot of soil, and rendered 
shallow-rooted surface vegetation possible, 

11, In two barren portions of the salt patch the mean salt concentra- 
tion was found to be 1,059 and 234 parts respectively in 100,000, 

12, In one spot 18in, of soil carried soluble saline matter at the rate 
of 51,6141bs. to the} acre; and in another 15in, of soil carried soluble 
saline matter at the rate of 9,4921bs, to the acre, 

13, In both cases common salt 30,2091bs, and 4,6881bs,, respectively, 
to the acre was the chief constituent, 

14, Black alkali was present abundantly on one spot — ^2,5201bs, to 
the acre — but not in another — 1461b3, to the acre. Its absence in the 
latter is attributable to the presence of an abundance of calcium 
sulphate in the soil, 

15, Leaching operations started late in the season, but were respon- 
sible for the removal of 9,0201bs, of soluble salts: winter rains were 
responsible for an additional 5,1521bs,, representing in the aggregate 
6} tons of soluble saljne matter. 

16, The chief constituents removed were common salt (7,3561bs), 
sodium sulphate (4,0751bs.), and sodium carbonate (l,0181bs). 

17, It is anticipated that the results will be more satisfactory in the 
coming season, as the drainage system will be in good working order 
from the outset of irrigation operations. 

APPENDIX. 

The Manager of the Berri State Orchard (Mr. C. G. Savage) supplies 
the following additional information : — 

Plants found growing on the area in the salt patch, now carrying 
coarse winter herbage, but previously sterile, and concerning which 
analytical data have already been given, are chiefly— sow thistles, 
barley grass and several species of annual salt bushes. 

Several fig trees in the neighbourhood of the southern end of pipe 
track No. III. lost all their leaves in December under the infiuence of 
the salt. The drains were not completed in this section until early 
January. Late in February these trees sent out new leaves, and con- 
tinued covered with healthy green foliage until late autumn. 
Siifiilafly, orange trees which were dying df in the southern minor salt 
pattfi, made new groawth last summer, and now present generally a 
much healthier appearance. 
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Barley was sown over the whole of the salt patch and on the land 
immediately adjoining it in April, 1923. The barley germinated 
normally on the adjoining sweet land and on land within the salt patch 
which had previously carried coarse herbage, and also along the 
furrows used for applying the last irrigation. 

Barley did not germinate on the bare salt land until the 21st of 
June, i.e., 62 days after seeding, over which interval 2.34in. of rain had 
fallen and more or less sweetened the surface layers of soil. This 
barley continued to grow until hot weather set in, when it was 
scorched off. It is clear, therefore, that there is still much salt to be 
removed 
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MALTING BARLEY. 


In fomarding a few samples of miilting barleys to the Department 
of Agriculture, for trial in the South-East, Messrs. Tooth & Company, 
Limited, of Kent Brewery, Sydney, New South Wales, made the fol- 
lowing observations on malting barley: — 

“The question of harvesting we consider one of the most important 
features in barley growing, and always stress upon the farmer the 
need for particular care when performing this operation. 

It is in harvesting that most judgment and care are requisite with 
a malting-barley sample, and an otherwise good yield of grain may be 
spoilt through carelessness and inattention at almost any stage before 
the barley is safely in the malthouse. The malster much prefers to 
have barley which is cut, dried in the field, and stacked for from 
six to eight weeks before it is threshed. In the stacks barley becomes 
more matured and mellowed in quality, and therefore makes much 
bgtter malt, and this particular effect can only be obtained by the 
process mfentioned. Hard, flinty grain is most undesirable, and barley 
which has been stacked is far less likely to be objectionable in this 
respect than that which has been harvested by a stripper-harvester. 
The fact that strippers are almost the only machines in use in certain 
districts has been somewhat of a drawback to fanners. Nevertheless, 
it is quite possible to obtain good results with barley harvested by 
stripper, and during 1909 and 1910 some excellent samples were taken 
off by this means by farmers who otherwise could not have grown the 
crop, owing to the absence of threshing plants in the district. The 
stripping requires to be carefully done, and by experienced hands. 
The machine must not be driven too fast, and the beaters should be set 
well off the concave, so that the grain' is not threshed too closely. The 
fact cannot be too much impressed upon the farmer that barley which 
has been bruised, nipped off at the ends, or broken, is absolutely use- 
less for malting, as it will not germinate. 

When to Harvest Malting Bablev. 

Whatever the nlethod employed, barley should be ripe, but not over- 
ripe, when harvested. Nothing is gained by harvesting barley dead 
ripe, for it is not then improved in quality, and a large proportion ^11 
be shed before it reaches the stack. It is better to commence stripping 
or cutting just before it becomes thoroughly ripe, and it should be 
got off as speedily as pebble, so that the grain may be as nearly 
as possible of uniform; ripeness. If cut, five or seven days at the 
extreme should cover the operation. 

It is worthy of special note by growers that barley is fit for har- 
vesting long before wheat or oats. 
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Stacking Barley. 

When harvested by reaper and binder, the barley must be placed 
in stooks, to avoid staining by the sheaves lying on the ground, and 
so remain until thoroughly dry. It should then be stacked for from 
six to eight weeks. The stacks must be effectively thatched, or other- 
wise protected from the weather, as barley cannot be stacked to resist 
the weather without protection, for the straw will not turn water 
like wheat straw, and a little rain on it in the stacks is boui^d to do 
harm by discoloring the grain. Large stacks are preferable, as there 
is less exposed, and the mellowing effect on the grain is more thorough. 
If it is not thoroughly dry before being stacked it will probably 
heat in the stack and be rendered useless for malting. Care should 
be taken in the event of there being any discolored sheaves, not to 
include them with the sound sheaves. It is much better to place 
the. former on one side for use as feed, rather than run the risk of 
spoiling a first class sample, and so decreasing the value of the whole 
of the barley. 

In many instances farmers find half of their grain crops ready to 
harvest and the other half in a green stage, but as the result on the 
malster’s ‘floor' is the same as when the grain is sown, it is of great 
importance that, as far as possible, the barley harvested should be 
of even ripeness or maturity. It is not possible to make first class 
malt from barley which does not germinate evenly. This evenness of 
maturity can be attained with barley which has been harvested with 
a binder, by turning the sheaves after they have stood in the stooks 
for about three days — the inner portions of the sheaves should be 
turned to the outside, and sheaves forming the southern halves of the 
stooks should be brought round to the north, so that the sun may 
reach all, and the barley be properly matured. All barley crops cut 
should be treated in this manner to obtain best results for a good malt- 
ing sample. 

* 

Threshing Malting Barley. 

first class sample of barley may be rendered valueless for malting 
by being injured in threshing, consequently this Work should be in the 
hands of experienced men, and every care and constant supervision 
exercised. Complaints are frequently made by brewers and malsters 
of the injury done to barley in the process of threshing, owing to the 
fact that the drumf of the threshing machine is set so close that many 
of the grains are cracked or broken. The presence of such injured 
grains greatly reduces, the value of the barley for malting purposes, 
as the broken, bruised, or skinned grains fail to germinate, and soon 
,^ow signs of mould, thus leading to unsoundness in the malt, and 
bad results in the brewery. The injury caused by overdressing is 
not limited to grains which are actually broken ; grains closely nipped 
at one or both ends, or such as have been bruised or peeled are 
equally objectionable. In fact, if by too vigorous threshing the husk 
of the barley is damaged, although the dam^e may not be apparent, 
the irregularities in the malting, aecorapanifed by the production of 
mould, are likely to result. 
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The concave of the maehine must not be set too close to the drum, 
and the revolution of the drum should be at least 200 less than the 
number required for threshing wheat. 

When farmers ooniinuKe a thn s tliieshing, they should at the out- 
set, and itpeitc(ll> dm mg tin dn i a lefully examine the grain, 
and if any signs ol injuiv aie <)l»s(i\<d, the concave of the drum of 
the machin e should be slightly opened. It is better that part of the 
beard ^ould be left adhering to the grain than that any risk should 
be run of injuring the leputation and \alue of home-grown barley 
on account of broken and chipped grams. 

A new machine will break the gram more than a machine which 
has been used for a time, and m which the roughness of the beaters 
has been worn off. On the other hand, when a machine has been much 
worn, the ceutie of the drum and concave, having had the most work 
in consequence of the feeding being necessarily more in the centre 
than at the ends of the drum, will have a greater space than at the 
two ends, and if the centre threshes clean, the ends will be too close 
and damage to the grains will occur This fault can only be remedied 
by putting on new drum beaters and cone ve libs. 

Great attention should also be paid to regularity of feeding. The 
thresher should be driven at an even speed, and proper care should be 
taken over the adjustment of the several parts of the machine. It 
is not only in the drum of the machine that unnecessary damage 
to the kernel takes place, but also in the barley awner or Lurameler, 
through which the gram subsequently passes Here, if the beaters 
are set too closely, and the barley is loughly handled, ‘nibbing’ will 
take place. 

Different varieties of barley require different treatment, so that 
those in charge of the threshing should make a point of closely exam- 
ining the sample, and if this is injured in any way, of ascertaining 
in what part of the mtachine the injury occurs, altering the setting 
until it is remedied. 

As a further guide in threshing, it may be added that on no account 
should the barley be rushed through the machine, as it is better to 
be content with a moderate output and a more perfectly threshed 
sample. It is important that the machine should be thoroughly clean 
in all parts before commencing the day’s threshing. 

The screen should be open and seconds and thirds taken out, for 
the more even the sample the better the price the barley will bring. 
If the bArley is smutty do not put it through the ‘polisher,’ but 
through the ‘screw,’ for then the smut balls or bladders will not be 
broken, and the grain discolored. If the seed has been properly 
pickled before sowing, there should be no smut whatever. 

It is worthy of note that straw from barley is about equal to that 
from wheat, for feed purposes.'’ 
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LOOK FOR PASTURE LANDS 

TOP DRESSED with TOP SUPER 


AND SUB THB 

WONDERFUL IMPROVEMENT, 

PROVING 

IT PAYS TO FERTILIZE. 


The Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Co., Ltd., 

CURKIE STREET. 


FIRST REPORT ON APPLE GROWING AT KYBYBOLITE 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


[By L. J. Cook, Manager ] 

During the year 1908 orchard land at Kybybolite Experimental 
Farm was prepared and planted; about 10 acres with apples, mainly 
with the view of testing apple growing commercially in the district. 
Also, about an acre of varieties of mixed stone and pip fruits and 
vines were included to supply the homestead with fruit, and to demon- 
strate methods of treatment and attention of trees to agriculturists 
of the South-East. Tte orchard is 299 feet above sea level, and the 
average rainfall for the past 17 years has been 22.43 inches. There is 
a gradual slope facing the West, The soil is of a fi^ nature over- 
lying a diallow stratum of ironstone gravel, which in turn rests on 
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a red or yellow clay of a tenacious character. The western end has 
a surface soil lighter in character than the other parts of the orchard. 

During the seasons 1905 and 1906 cereal crops were grown"on the 
area, and in 1907 a grazing crop of rape and mustard was carried. 
Preparatory to planting, the land was subsoiled to a depth of 15M. 
to 20in. The great majority of the trees planted consisted of export 
apples of the three well-known kinds — Cleopatra, Jonathan, and 
Dunnes Seedling, and a few rows of Rokewood, Oravenstein, Ribston 
Pippin, King of Tompkins County, Scarlet Nonpareil, and Rome 
Beauty were included. All the tree.s were planted 20ft. apart on the 
septuple system, and the rows of varieties were alternated, so that 
no two rows of any one variety are adjacent to each other. 

The orchard has been surrounded by breakwinds of almonds on the 
north-west side, Pinus insigwis on the south-west, and Cupressus 
sempervirens (Cypress) on the north-east, and of these the Pinus 
insignis has made the most effectual breakwind. 

Unfortunately, notes on the working of the orchard and handling 
of the trees during their early life are not at hand, but of late years 
the trees have thrived comparatively well, and careful records of the 
produce received, and the work performed during the past five 
seasons, enables some more or leas interesting' figures to be tabulated. 

Cultural Treatment. 

The orchard is ploughed once or twice a year, and cultivated regu- 
larly throughout the spring and summer months, so as to conserve as 
much as possible of the soil moisture for the sole use of the trees and 
their fruit. The trees are subjected to an annual pruning, sufficient 
to maintain them in good healthy condition, care being taken to eradi- 
cate all signs of “dieback” from which trouble the trees have suffered 
in the past. 

Frequent sprayings have been necessary to keep the codlin moth 
in check, and also constant attention has had to be given to the woolly 
aphides, which unfortunately continue to maintain themselves fairly 
plentifully on the trees. Blackleaf 40 has been sprayed on the trees, 
and the kerosene swab has been used repeatedly, but although these 
remedies have kept the aphides in check, they have so far failed to 
eradicate it. However, vfe have only had a comparatively low pres- 
sure hand pump for applying sprays, but given a high pressure power 
pump we could apply red oil, as well as the tobacco spray, much 
more effectively and quickly. 

Excepting the spraying outfit, the orchard is fairly well equipped 
with implements as well as a Most serviceable store room for the fruit, 
with verandahs closed in, to use as a packing shed. A good proportion 
of our fruit has been sold locally, whilst the bulk of our heavy crops 
has been graded, packed, and cold stored at the Government Works, 
'Light Square. 

The following table shows the total production during the past 
fi.ve seasons, of both windfall and picked fruit received from all 
varieties of apple trees growing on the main area, outside the small 
varietal bloek,-and includes all manured as well as immannred trees : — 



Table 1 . — Yield of Apple Varieties Kybyholite, Seasons 1918-1923. 
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From the above table we notice that the last two seasons have 
productive years, returning the general average yield over the ^ 
0 
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1,152 trees, of nearly 1| cases per tree. 1918 and 1920 were compara- 
tively poor seasons, whilst 1919 was a little below average. The Cleo- 
patra variety stands out as the most prolific bearer, being the heaviest 
yielder in three out of five seasons under consideration, and Graven- 
stein holds the pride of position in the other two seasons. The fact 
that the yearly average of Cleopatras* has been half a case above any 
other variety, and also that over one-third of the orchard consists 
of this variety, has kept the average per tree of the whole orchard as 
high as 451bs. per tree, which is above the average production of any 
other variety. It must be remembered that the Cleopatras are not in 
a block on the orchard, but that over half of the area there is a row 
of Jonathans on both sides of each row of Cleopatras, and over the 
other half there is a row of Jonathans on one side, and Dunn's Seed- 
ling on the other. 

In estimating the value of the above variety yields, consideration 
has had to be given to the windfalls, and table 2 shows the total wind- 
falls from each variety for the five seasons, together with the per- 
centage picked in comparison with the percentage of windfalls. It is 
to be noted that most bird picked and moth infested fruits have been 
included amongst the windfalls, for when picking all noticeably 
affected apples are dropped, and weighed with the actual windfalls. 

Table 2 . — Percentage of Windfall Apples, Kybybolite, 1918-1923. 

Total Total Per Cent. Per Cent. 



No. of 

Production 

Windfalls 

of Sound 

of 

Variety. 

Trees. 

for 5 years. 
Bush. lbs. 

for 5 years. 
Bush. lbs. 

Fruit. 

Windfa 

Bokewood 

63 

246 

12 

20 

21 

91.7 

8.3 

Scarlet Nonpareil . 

.... 21 

65 

16 

10 

22 

83.8 

16.2 

Borne Beauty . . . . 

.... 20 

66 

19 

13 

24 

79.5 

20.5 

Jonathan 

417 

1,843 

10 

571 

12 

69.0 

31.0 

Bibston Pippin . . . 

21 

71 

23 

22 

29 

68.3 

31.7 

King of Tompkins 

County 21 

65 

26 

22 

9 

66.1 

33.9 

Cleopatra 

Dunn’s Seedling 

.. .. 400 

3,172 

36 

1,107 

7 

65.1 

34.9 

.... 168 

839 

26 

366 

36 

66.3 

43.7 

Gravenstein . . . . 

... 21 

110 

36 

55 

11 

50.2 

49.8 

Totals . . 

1,152 

6,482 

3 

2,190 

11 

66.2 

33.8 


The above table shows that we have had considerable loss through the 
ravages of wind and birds, especially from the two varieties Graven- 
stein and Dunn's Seedling. In estimating value of production. Is. per 
case has been allowed for the above windfalls, because if they fall on 
loosely cultivated soil, and are gathered soon after falling, they cer- 
tainly have some commercial value when sold for immediate consump- 
tion. Moveover, they have a value as pig food. 

The following list contains the actual average net prices of sound 
and reject apples sold from the orchard each year after deducting all 
costs of cases, packing, and storage, except the labor of picking and 
grading 


Season. 

Per Case. 


8, 

d. 

1918-19 

6 

6*27 

1919-20 

4 

11:79 

1920-21 

6 

7*47 

1921-22 

4 

10*42 

1922-28 

4 

7:77 


Average for flird yeus 6 U 



Table 3 . — Vahie of Fruit from Apple Varieties, Kybybolite, Seasons 1918-1923. 



Total aU varieties. 1,152 4,291 32 5 4! £1,099 15 6 2,190 11 1 0 £109 10 3 £1,209 5 9 £241 17 
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The above table shows the total value of produce received from 
each variety, and from it has been computed the annual value per 
tree and the value per acre of 125 trees. In value as well as in pro- 
duction the Cleopatra variety stands out above the others, but lSke 
Rokewood and Jonathan varieties liave exceeded the Dunn’s Seedling 
and Gravenstein. 

The general average return of 4s. 2.4d. per tree for a production of 
15lbs. of fruit as shown in Table 1, shows the general average value of 
apples for the five years at 3s. 9d. per case. 

Manuring op Apple Trees. 

During 1914 a test of manuring for the three varieties of export 
apples, Jonathan, Cleopatra, and Dunnes Seedling was commenced. 
The mineral fertilisers, viz. : — Lime, superphosphate, potassium sul- 
phate, and ammonium sulphate have been applied to various of each 
variety in both light and heavy dressings, and in such a way as to 
test each class of manure separately, and with the others. Also, the 
organic farmyard nxanure and green manuring have been tried both 
with and without lime. Unfortunately, the manures have not been 
applied regularly every year, but they were applied in 1914, 1915, 
1918, 1919, 1920, and 1922. Altogether six applications have been 
given, and Table 4 shows the class and quantity of manuring, with the 
average annual produce received during the past five seasons from all 
trees so manured. The value per acre and per tree has been computed 
from the general average value of 3s. 9d. per case, secured during the 
past five seasons. By subtracting the value or fruit received from 
the no manured trees, and also’the value of manure applied, the actual 
j)rofit per acre due to manuring is shown. 


WE MANUFACTURE- 
SEPnC TANK INSTALLATIONS COMPLETE^ CONCRETE 
PIPES, GUTTER KERBS, CROSSINGS, CULVERTS, SPOON 
DRAINS, VERANDAH POSTS, PEDESTAL PANS, &o., &o. 

WBITB— 

SA. REINFORCED CONCRETE CO., LTD., 

BOWMAN’S BUILDINGS. 

’PHONB-OBMT. 3098. WOODVILLB 74. 
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Talk i,’-Results of Manuring Apple Trees, Kybybdite, Seasons 1918-23. 


Variety of Manure and 
Quantity Applied per 
tree at each application. 

No. of Trees. 

4) 

s |l 

> C 0 

Price Per 

Case. 

Annual Value 
Per Tree. 

Annual Value 
Per Acre of | 
125 Trees. | 

Increase per [ 
Acre Due to 
Manure. t 


Cost of 
Manure. 


Profit Per 

Acre Due to j 
Manure. 

* 


Lbs. 

«. d. 

8. d. 

£ 8. 

d. 

£ 

8, 

1 

£ 

d. 

£ 8, d. 

31bg. super. & lOlbs. lime 

46 

62-8 

3 9 

6 10 65 

3ii 15 11 

10 

2 

3 

2 10 

3 

13 12 0 

Slbs. super. & l^lbs. pot. 

37 

621 

€i 

5 9*86 

30 7 

8 

16 

14 

0 

2 13 

9 

13 0 3 

sul. 













Slbs. super. lib. amm. 

28 

61-3 

« 

6 8-0(i 

3.5 18 

4 

15 

4 

8 

2 5 

9 

12 18 11 

sul. 













Slbs. super., 11b. amm. 

sul. & Ulbs. pot. sul. 
Icwt. farmyard manure. 

35 

01 4 


6 9-07 

35 19 

6 

15 

5 10 

4 2 

9 

11 3 1 

11 

65-4 


5 2*32 

32 9 

2 

11 

15 

6 

3 2 

6 

8 13 0 

lOlbs. lime 

42 

52-4 


4 10-9.''. 

30 14 

1 

10 

0 

5 

1 13 

6 

8 0 11 

Slbs. super., 11b. amm. 
sul., Ulbs. pot. sul, 
and lOlbs. lime 

33 

69-5 


5 6*94 

34 17 

3 

14 

3 

7 

5 16 

3 

8 7 4 













11b. super., Jib. amm. sul. 

63 

481 


4 611 

28 3 

8 

7 

10 

0 

9 12 10 

0 17 2 

11b. super. 

126 

46-2 

<< 

4 3*97 

27 1 

4 


7 

8 

0 5 

7 

0 2 1 

Slbs. super 

42 

46-4 

it 

4 4-2 

27 3 

9 

0 

10 

1 

0 16 

9 

5 13 4 

IJlbs. pot. sul & 11b. 

31 

49-6 


4 7-09 

29 0 

1 

8 

i) 

6 

3 6 

0 

5 0 5 

amm. sul 













lib. super., }lb. pot. sul 

03 

44-3 

** 

4 184 

23 19 

2 

5 

5 

0 

0 11 

9 

4 13 0 

Oreeu manure every two 

42 

43-6 

«« 

4 1-05 

25 10 

11 

' 4 

17 

3 

0 7 

6 

4 9 9 

years 

Green manure and lOlbs. 

32 

44*7 


4 2-29 

20 3 

10 

i 

! 5 

10 

2 

1 4 

3 

4 5 11 

lime every two years 













lib. super., {lb. pot. sul, 

63 

41*2 

tt 

3 10«35 

24 2 

10 

1 ^ 

i) 

2 

0 19 

0 

2 10 2 

and ^Ib. amm. sul 

Jib. pot. sul & Jib amm. 

03 

39-4 

(< 

I 

i 3 8-32 

: 23 1 

8 

i 

2 

8 

0 

0 13 

5 

1 14 7 

sul. 













Icwt. farmyard manure 

18 

45-5 

it 

4 319 

20 13 

3 

5 

19 

7 

4 16 

0 

1 3 7 

and lOlbs. lime 













No manure 

120 

35-3 

if 

3 371 

20 13 

8 

1 

— 


— 


— 


The value of manures allowed in abov(' tabic have been as follows 
Superphosphate, £5 per ton.; ammonium sulphate, 26s. per cwt.; 
potassium sulphate, 22s. per cwt.; agricultural lime (air slacked), £3 
per ton; farmyard manure, 10s. per ton; green manure (peas), 15s. 
per acre every two years. 

From Table 4 it is apparent that good repayment can be secured 
for money outlaid on fertilisers, and it is not surprising that the two 
fertilisers, lime and superphosphate, should be at the top of the list. 
These two have proved themselves beneficial to general crop produc- 
tion in the district, and it is probably natural that they should prove 
most beneficial in the orchard. There is not a great deal of difference 
in the general growth and appearance of the trees ynder the different 
manurings, but the better manured rows have the better and healthier 
appearance. One point is particularly noticeable, the weed sorrel 
gives us considerable work and trouble to keep under, and where lime 
has been applied this work and trouble has been very much lessened. 
It is apparent that potassic and nitrogenous manures are beneficial. 
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but without the addition of phosphatie fertiliser the profit that they 
produce is very small. Lime apparently unlochs the potash and 
nitrates already in the soil, and is the cheaper to apply. 

Cold Stobaq^ of Apples. 

During 1922, 433 cases of apples were stored at the Light Square 
Cold Stores, and sold during the year on the Adelaide market. As the 
charges, and costs of this method of disposing of apples may prove of 
interest to some growers, I am including herewith a general resume 
of the various charges incurred, and prices received by us for these 
apples. The following — ^209 cases, Jonathan; 177 cases, Cleopatra; 29 
cases, Dunn’s Seedling; and 18 cases, Rokewood were sent to the 
stores during April and May. The bulk of the apples, 378 cases of 
Jonathan and Cleopatras, was sold out about the middle of July at 
10s. and 9s. per case respectively. The Dunn’s Seedlings were sold 
about mid-September at 10s,, and during November the balance of 
Jonathan was sold at 10s., and the Rokewoods at 7s. 7d. per case. The 
whole 433 cases realised the gross return of £204 17s. 8d., or 9s. S^d. 
per case. Against this the following charge^ were credited: — 



£ 

s. 

d. 


S. 

d. 


Storage 

30 

1 

10 

or 

1 

4.67 

per case 

Railage — ^Kybybolite-Mile End 

15 

3 

0 



8.4 

» 

Cartage — ^Rail to Stores and 








Stores to Clients 

3 

1 

0 

n 


1.68 

yy 

Commission 

10 

5 

7 

ff 


3.5 

yy 

Wrapping Paper, Nails, &c. 

6 

6 

4 

yy 


3.5 

yy 

Cases (new soft wood) . . . . 

27 

10 

3 

yy 

1 

3.25 

yy 

Total, 

£92 

8 

0 

yy 

4 

3.2 



These charges include all except the labour of picking, packing, and 
grading at the Farm, and leaves us a net return of £112 9s. 8d., or 
5& 2.3d. per case. The charges for storage of the individual varieties 
were approximately as follows: — Jonathan, Is. 7Jd. per case; Cleopa- 
tra, Is. Id. per case: Dunn’s Seedling, Is. 3d. per case; Rokewood, 
Is. lOd. per case. Comparing these with the prices secured for the 
different varieties, we find that we received approximately the follow- 
ing net returns :-^onathan, 5s. 6d. per case; Cleopatra, 5s. per case; 
Dunn’s Seedling, 5s. lOd. per case; Rokewood, 2s. lOd. per case. These 
prices were secured for portion of our sales during one year only. 
In future possibly we shall be able always to sdl the varieties separ- 
ately, so that an idea of the selling price of each particular variety can 
Se secured. 

In closing this report, 1 particularly wish to mention the work of 
our orchardist, Mr. S. C. Billihghurst, who has been very p ainst a king 
With the Wo^k of the orchard, and has helped considerably in record- 
ing and c<Hnpiling the above figures. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA- 
DISTRICT CONFERENCES. 


Th4 last of the District Conferences of the Agricultural Bureau 
of South Australia for the year 1923 was held at Veitch during 
October. This was preceded by gatherings at Minnipa during Sep- 
tember, and at Balhannah during October. In all, 12 Conferences 
were held during the year, and an outstanding feature was the keen 
interest taken in these gatherings. This was evidenced not only by 
the attendances of delegates, which, with one exception, were parti- 
cularly large, but also by the tenor of the discussions, and questions 
on matters of agricultural interest. 

CENTRAL EYRE PENINSULA BRANCHES. 

The fifth Annual Conference of Central Eyre Peninsula Branches 
was held at the Government Experimental Farm, Minnipa, on Sep- 
tember 27th and 28th. Some 300 delegates representing all parts 
of the Peninsula attended. The first day was devoted to a considera- 
tion of papers and questions submitted by Branch members. During 
the morning of the second day, delegates made a tour of inspection 
of the farm under the direction of Departmental Officers, the re- 
mainder of the day being devoted to Conference business. Captain 
S. A. White, C.M.B.O.U. (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture), delivered the opening address, and the Director of 
Agriculture (Professor A. J. Perkins) joined! in welcoming delegates 
and visitors to the Farm. Papers, “How can country life be made 
more attractive to young people t” by Mr. E. J. Barraud (Lipson 
Branch), and “Sheep selection for the Parmer,” by Mr. L. Pearce 
(McLachlan Branch), were read. A large list of questions previously 
submitted by Branches was replied to by the visiting Officers of the 
Department, which included the Director of Apiculture (Professor 

A. J. Perkins), the Superintendent of Experimental Works (Mr. 
W. J. Spafford), the Government Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter), 
Assistant Government Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. R. H. P. Macindoe, 

B. V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.), and the Secretary, Advisory Board of Agricul- 
ture (Mr. H. J. Finnis). Captain S. A. White, during the last session 
of the Conference, delivered an address illustrated with lantern 
views, “Across Australia by Motor.” The following resolutions 
were carried: — ^“That in the Opinion of this Conference it is desir- 
able that greater activity be shown by the Gtovernment in the Wool 
Industry, by appointing additional instructors in wool and wool 
classing’'’; “That the nninimntn age of members attending the 
Winter School at Roseworthy Agricultural College should be reduced 
from 21 to 18 years”; “That we guarantee to pay a nominal fee for 
the semoes of a Veterinary Surgeon, provided one is stationed on Byre 
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Peninsula^'; ‘'That the Railways Department be asked to place rail- 
way facilities .at the disposal of the Branches to the north and north- 
west of the Conference Centre*’; “That this Conference protests 
against the freights and fares charged by the Adelaide Steamship 
Company”; “That an instructor In fruit growing and gardening be 
appointed for Eyre Peninsula, or that a Horticultural Officer visit 
the Peninsula from time to time, providing sufficient inducement 
offers”; “That this Conference rc-aflfinns the resolution carried at 
the 1922 gathering, ‘That owing to the urgent need for water, this 
Conference urges that a pumping station bo placed at Polda, and 
water pumped from there to the railway station* **; “That there bo 
a Farmers’ School at the Minnipa Expiunmental Farm, immediately 
prior to the Annual Conference, to bo run on the same lines as the 
Winter School at Roseworthy Agricultural College, as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit.” It was decided that the 1924 Conference should 
be held at Minnipa during the last week of September. 


HILLS BRANCHES. 

Representatives of the Lenswood and Forest Range, Meadows, 
Morphett Vale, Uraidla and Summertown, Iron Bank, Longwood, 
Blackwood, Cherry Gardens, Clarendon, and Balhannah Branches 
attended the Annual Conference of Hills District Branches at Bal- 
hannah on the 11th October. Mr. H. N. Wicks presided, and was 
supported on the platform by Captain S. A. White, C.M.B.O.U. (Vice- 
Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), the Director of 
Agriculture (Professor A. J. Perkins), the Horticultural Instructor 
(Mr. George Quinn), the Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie), Mr. H. 
Wicks (Member of the Advisory Board of Agriculture), and the 
Secretary, Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnis). After 
the opening address, delivered by Captain S. A. White, the following 
papers were read: — “The Bureau Member on the Farm,” Mr. L. C. 
Spencer (Clarendon); “Potato Culture,” Mr. George Prentice 
(Uraidla and Summertown); “Better Utilization of Land in the 
Southern District,” Mr. A. H. Furniss (Morphett Vale) ; “Milk and 
its Products,” Mr. A. Bohme (Balhannah); “Phylloxera,” Mr. H. 
Wilson (Morphettl Vale) ; “Onion Growing,” Mr. W. Rollbusch (Bal- 
hannah). Resolutions as follows were carried by the Conference:— 
“That more space in the Journal of Agriculture be allotted to 
mixed farming and fruit growing”; “That the Government take 
more drastic action in enforcing the Fruit Diseases Act, and prevent 
the sale of codlin moth infected fruit elsewhere than to a factory”; 
“That copies of the report of the investigations recently carried out 
in relation to the refrigeration of fresh fruit be obtained and for- 
warded to all Branches of the Agricultural Bureau interested in the 
export of apples.” The evening session was in the hands of Captain 
S. A. White, who delivered an illustrated lantern lecture, ‘^Across 
Australia by Motor.” It w’as decided that the 1924 gathering 
should be held at Meadows. 
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MURRAY MALLEE LANDS DISTRICT CONt^RENCE. 

A Conference of representatives of Branches situated in the Mur- 
ray Mallee Lands was arranged to be hold at the Government Ex- 
perimental FaiTU, Veitch, on October 23r(l and 24th. Unfortunately, 
from the point of view of attendance, fanners were busy with the 
hay harvest which had already commenood in many parts ofl the dis- 
trict. The opening address was deliveiod by the Director of Agri- 
cultu7*e (Professor Arthur J. Perkins). Papers were contributed by 
Messrs. S. Willison (Alawoona), ‘^Tlio Kami Orchard and Vege- 
table Garden,’^ and E. L. Cowled (Borrika), “Advisability of Good 
Fellowship and Sociability amongst th(^ Farming Commuiiitv.'' 
Under the guidance of the Officers of the Department, the cropping 
on the fai*m was inspected. The representatives of the Department 
present, namely, the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. 
Ihu'kins), the Principal of the Rosewortli^ Agricultural College (Mr. 
W. J. Colehatch, B.Sc. (Agidc.), M.R.C.V S.), the Superintendent 
of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. SpafPord), the Assistant Govern- 
ment Veterinary Surgeon (Mr. R. II. F. Maclndoe, B.V.Sc., 
INT.R.C.V.S.), the Manager of the Experimental Farm, Veitch (Mr. L. 
Smith), and the Secretary, Advisory Board of Agrieidture (Mr. H. J. 
Finn is), replied to numerous questions. Resolutions were car- 
ried requesting the Department of Agriculture to conipile and pub- 
lish a list of “red^^ varieties of wheat, and of “whiteP^ varieties 
which were likely to prove efficient substitutes for same; and also 
urging that railway and telephone rates he reduced. It was decided 
that the next gathering should be held at Veitch during the first weey 
in October, 1924. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Tuesday, October 9th, 1923, there being present Capt. S. A. 
White ( Viee-Ohairman), Professor Arthur J. Perkins (Director of 
Agriculture), Col, Rowell, Messrs. C. J. Tuekwell, H. Wicks, W. J. 
Colcbatch ^B.Sc, (Agrie.), M.R.C.V.S.), J. W. Sandford. Apologies 
were received from the Hon. G. F. Jenkins, M.P. (Minister of Agricul- 
ture), and Mr. W. S. Kelly. 

Stock Diseases Act . — At the recent Conference of Southern 
Branches a resolution was carried asking that the })rovisions of the 
Stock Diseases Act should be rigidly enforced. The (Jhief Inspector 
of Stock (Mr. C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc.), to whom the matter was re- 
ferred, stated that all breaches of the Stock Diseases Act which came 
under the notice of the Department were dealt with. The District 
Inspector at Murray Bridge had been instructed to see that the provi- 
sions of the Stock Diseases Act (Compulsory Dipping) were observed. 
All reports of travelling stock affected with lice or tick would be inves- 
tigated. 

Cotton Cultivation . — The 1923 (Conference of River Murray 
Branches of the Agricultural Bui^eau resolved that the Government 
be requested to undertake diversified experiments in the cultivation 
of cotton in the Murray Valley. The matter was forwarded to the 
Minister of Agriculture, who intimated that at the present juncture 
he did not feel justified in asking the Government to authorise any 
considerable expenditure in the direction indicated. Experiments were 
being carried out by private individuals, and also by the Cotton Asso- 
ciation, and these should give results in the course of a year or two 
which would enable the Minister to decide what further expenditure 
was desirable. 

Woolly Aphis . — The Blackwood Branch requested that experiments 
might be conducted at the Blackwood Orchard to ascertain whether 
crude salt dug into the soil around the tree would eradicate woolly 
aphis on apple trees. In the course of a report on the subject, the 
Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) stated that if suitable trees 
affected with w^oolly aphis could be located he proposed to try the 
salt dressing during the coming season in an empirical manner. The 
Secretary was instructed to forward a copy of Mr. Quinn’s report to 
the Blackwood Branch. 

Resolutions carried at the 1923 Congress. — (1) ^‘That Branch 
Inembers oter age travelling to the Winter School at Roseworthy 
Agricultural College should be granted railway tickets at excursion 
rates.” It was decided to refer the resolution to the Minister of 
Agriculture, suggesting that persons travelling to the Winter School 
should be entitled to railway tickets at excursion rates, irrespective of 
age. (2) ‘‘That the Education Department be asked to alter the date 
of the Michaelmas holidays to synchronise with Show week, so that 
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Is valuable Fodder for horses, dairy cattle, sheep, 
and pigs. It can be cut and fed green ; Judicious 
grazing does not affect the plants ; it makes flrst- 
class ensilage ; and the quality of its hay is too 
well known to need any recommendation. 

A WEALTH BRINGER TO THE PRODUCER. 

Brunning’s “Standard” 

Quality Hunter River Lucerne 

Has an average growth of 98 per cent., and has 
been machine-dressed to a purity of almost 100 per 
cent. Sown, therefore, under ‘reasonable condi- 
tions and with ordinary care a high germination 
may be expected, and a lesser quantity of seed is 
required per acre. 

Brunning*s Re-machined 

SUMMER FODDERS 

Are an Insurance Against Drought. 

AMBERCANE JAPANESE MILLET SUDAN GRASS 

IMPHEE COW PEAS SORGHUMS 

SEED MAIZE SWEET CLOVER HUBAM 

SUNFLOWER PEANUTS BUCKWHEAT 


Write our Service Department for any Advice or 
Information Required. 






BRUNNINCS 


THE LARGEST AND LEADING SEED HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 

(F. H. BRUNNINO PTY., LTD.', 

04, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 
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country children might have an opportunity of attending the Show.'' 
It was decided to transmit the matter to the Minister of Education, 
seeking an expression of opinion from that Department. (3> “That 
adtion be taken to prevent the destruction of timber on all roads of the 
State." The Secretary was instructed to forward the resolution to tile 
Minister with the strong support of the Board. (4) “That the 
Government be urged to evolve some scheme for planting trees on 
stock reserves." It was decided to ask for a report from the Woods 
and Forests Department on the possibility of the proposal. (5) “That 
the plant known as “horehound" be proclaimed a noxious weed." It 
was decided to ask the Professor of Botany to report on the recommen- 
dation. (6) “That the Government be asked to enforce the regulations 
dealing with the compulsory spraying of orchards." The Board 
decided that the matter should be forwarded to the Minister supporting 
its previous recommendation. (7) “That this Conference is of opinion 
wheat sacks should be of uniform size." The Secretary was instructed 
to ask the Marama Branch to supply any information they had as to 
variation in the size of sacks. (8) “That the Goverment be asked to 
expedite the allotment of dry blocks in irrigation areas to overcome 
the shortage of wood supplies for settlers' use." It was decided to 
forward the resolution to the Minister of Agriculture requesting trans- 
missi6n to the Irrigation Commission. (9) “That instead of one-third 
of the members who are lowest in attendance at the meetings of the 
Branch being struck off the roll, only members who have failed to 
attend a certain percentage, say, 75 per cent, of the meetings be 
struck off at the annual revision of the rolls." The Board decided to 
adopt the suggestion of Congress. (10) “That the Government be 
asked to fix a standard for all spraying compounds, and that manufac- 
turers be required to conform to same." The Secretary was instructed 
to obtain a report on the matter from the Horticultural Instructor 
(Mr. Geo. Quinn). 

It was decided to transmit the following resolutions to the Minister 
of Agriculture for his information*. — (a) “That it is desirable that 
legislation to provide for the compulsory registration of stallions be 
introduced." (6) “That the position of Mallee Lands Instructor be 
filled." (c) “That in the opinion of Congress, the Fertilizers Act 
should be amended in such manner as to require guarantees to indicate 
the phosphoric acid content instead of the tricalcic phosphate." 

The following resolutions were received: — (a) “That the Govern- 
ment be asked to appoint one or more Wool Instructors to be attached 
to the Department of Agriculture." (b) “That this Congress sup- 
ports the Chamber of Commerce in its recent recommendation that the 
Chapman sack filled with grain be accepted by the handling agents 
regardless of weight." (o) “This Congress protests against the action 
of the Adelaide Steamship Company in raising the freights and fares 
on the vefi«els trading between Spencer Gulf Ports." (d) “That this 
Congress impress on the Government the necesmty for destroying noxi. 
ous weeds on railway lines and Croym lands in the whole of the 
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State/' (e)'‘Thal dried fruit be carried on the railways at the same 
rate as fresh fruit." (/) ‘‘That all motor ears and motor vehicles be 
registered in the district council in which the owners reside, and that 
the money be retained by the council for the repair of roads in the 
same district." 

Resolutions from Eyre Peninsula Conference. — (1) “That the 
minimum age of, members attending the Winter School at Roseworthy 
Agricultural College should be reduced from 21 to 18 years." The 
Board expressed the opinion that it was not desirable that any altera- 
tion in the age should be made. (2) “This Conference re-aflirms the 
resolution carried at the 1922 Minnipa Conference, “That owing to the 
urgent need for water, this Confereiicj* urges that a pumping station 
bo pla(*ed at Polda, and water pumpcnl from there to the railway 
station.’ " It was decided to forward the resolution to the Minister 
of Agrieultum for transmission to the Commissioner of Public Works. 
(8) “That this (‘onference resolves that the Railway Department be 
approached asking that railway facilities to be placed at the disposal 
of the Bramdies to the north and north-west of the Conference centre." 
The Board decided that the matter should be deferred until arrange- 
ments were being made for the preparation of the 1924 Conference 
agenda. (4) “That the Qovernment be asked to station a veterinary 
surgeon on Eyre Peninsula, and that it he assured that the Conference, 
in making this request, agrees to the principle of payment by stock- 
owners for services rendered by such officers." It was decided to 
bring the resolution under the notice of tlie Miinster of Agriculture. 

The following resolutions were received: — (1) “That this Confer- 
ence protests against the freights and fares charged by the Adelaide 
Steamship Company." (2) “That an instructor in fruit growing and 
gardening be appointed for Byre Peninsula, or that a Horticultural 
Officer shall be sent over from the Department of Agriculture from 
time to time, providing sufficient inducement offers." (3) “That there 
be a Farmers' School at the Minnipa Experimental Farm immediately 
prior to the Annual Conference to be run on the same lines as the 
Winter School at Roseworthy Agricultural College, as soon as circum- 
stances permit." (4) “That in the opinion of this Conference it is 
desirable that greater activity be shown by the Government in the 
wool industry by appointing additional instructors in wool and wool 
classing." 

Water Conservation Act , — The follo^ving resolution was received 
from the Smoky Bay Branch j — “That the Water Conservation Act 
Further Amendment Bill be protested against in relation to the taxing 
of lessees within a six-mile radius of Government tanks." The Board 
was of the opinion that this matter was one outside its scope, and in- 
structed the Secretary to suggest to the Smoky Bay Branch that it 
should bring, the resolution under the notice of the Members for the 
District. 

Crop Reports , — Correspondence was received from the State Meteor- 
ologist requesting that a monthly summary of the conditions of the 
wheat crop in South Australia should be compiled for transmission by 

s 
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cable to England. The Director of Agricvilture (Professor Arthur 
J. Perkins), in reporting on the matter, considered that the best means 
of supplying the information desired by Meteorological Department 
would be to ask Secretaries of the local Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau situated in wheat-growing districts to fill in a postcard eaikh 
month concerning the crop conditions. In addition, departmental 
officers and farm managers could give information as they were able, 
according to the areas which they had visited during the course of that 
month. The Board approved of the recommendation of the Director. 

Next Meeting. — ^It was decided that the next meeting should be held 
at Roseworthy Agricultural Oolite on Wednesday, November 21st. 

New Branches. — ^Approval was given to the formation of Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau at Poochera and Tweedvale, with the follow- 
ing gentlemen as foundation members : — ^Poochera — G. Gill, B. Brooks, 
V. Newbon, A. B. and G. B. Boekelberg, B. and S. Sinapins, W. A. 
Gosling, M. Prowett, S. Jay, P. R., C. H., and H. E. Gosling, A. 
Millman, A. Gosden, P. Lamphee, N. McCormick, R. Colbert, T. 
Moore, P. Voumard, P. A. and 0. Donenberg, L. Humphries, A. and 

B. Williams, C. Bohlin. 

Branches to he Closed. — It was decided to close the Kingscote and 
Mount Compass Branches. 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches; — ^Windsor — ^K. Prime; Parrell’s Plat — H. P. 
Monagan; Arthurton — J. T. Nellegan; Mypolonga — H Daenke, H. 
Smelt, B. Ross, J. Turner, R. Bdson, P. Reed, W. Nash, H. Schunke, 
P. H. Prosser, H. R. ■ Beer ; Blackwood — A. L. Warren, E. Place ; 
Waikerie — J. H. Darling, A. Reaby, T. B. Schnider, J. N. Young, E. 
A. Halliday, C. P. Smith, A. Berndt, G. Searl; McLachlan — S. W. 
Green, P. Zerke, jun,; Milang — A. Mathews; Booleroo Centre — C. 
Llewellyn; Gumeracha — L, W. Wise, K. B. Symonds; Willowie — B. 
Bodell; Borrikal — A. J. Amos, A. Hockham, H. C. Dohnt; Balhannah 
— H. Kerr, T. Drewitt; Allandale Bast — ^L. R. Kemp; Morchard — ^R. 
J. Hannitt, A. R. Davill; Coomandook — ^P. B. Ballard, J. Clark, J. 
Martin, R. Williams; Narnmg — B. G. McNicol; Mount Gambier — A. 

C. Bigham, A. Bigham, J. Glanville, T. Elliott, E. Boardman ; Virginia 
— B. Eckermann; Ramco — ^R. Piellar, A. Blenkiron; Kangarilla — H. 
H. Grimwood ; Mannanarie — J. Clark, A. R. Bretag, P. Bretag ; Mount 
Barker — E. Martin; Wirrulla — G. McCampbell, C. L. Campbell; 
Orroroo — ^P. Goodenough, E. Teague; Coonalpyn-^. H. Gibbs, P. J. 
Angel; Lameroo — ^H. P, Kirkwood, A. H. White, C. P. H. Bertram, 
S. Williams, H. A. V. Steer, J. G. Shearer, G. N. White; Mount 
Schank-r-A. A. McPadden, W.- Alexander, R. J, Kuby, B. Q. Pannell, 
J. Pudney, A. E. Hennessy, W. Cox,.W. Donnan, J. M. Carliss; Kil- 
kerran — J. W. Moody, P. H. Koch ; McLaren Plat — ^R.- J. Ward, R. 
Trott, B. Elliott, P. S. Crawford, C. Robertson, P. A. Wyatt; Mdtee 
— L. Cranwell; Pinnaroo — S. A. Bone; Lone Pine — T. Edwards, 0. 
Heinjus, D. Muir; Light’s Pass — E. Polst, P. Spaniel, W. Koop; 
Shoal Bay-— L. M. Chapman, W. R. Chapman, C. Bates. 
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# Stands \ 

/ Hig^hest \ 

/in \ 

/ Public \ 

/ Favor. 1 

a Comfort in the % 

a Hupmobile is a very % 
a positive quality. It can % 
a be measured in the car’s % 
a extraordinary riding ease, % 
a its superb steadiness over % 
a all roads, in its pulling power, % 
a and its wonderful performance. % 

a ALL INFORMATION FROM % 

/Phoenix Motor Coy., LimitedA 

a SOLB AOENTS, M 

f 112-120, PIRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. y 

HUPMOBILE 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
SEPTEMBER, 1923. 

Imports. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) 17,733 

Bananas (bushels) 8,116 

Oranges (bushels) 14 

Passion fruit (bushels) 475 

Pineapples (bushels) 1,300 

Tomatoes (bushels) 34 

Peanuts (packages) , 2 

Beans (packages) 2 

Cabbages (packages) 6 

Carrots (packages) 245 

Onions (bags) 261 

Potatoes (bags) 4,641 

Turnips (packages) 16 

Turnips, Swede, (packages) 1,636 

Bulbs (packages) 26 

Plants (packages) 30 

Seeds (packages) 65 

Trees (packages) 18 

Wine casks, emi)ty (number) 3,509 


Rejected — Ibush. bananas, 3bush. tomatoes, 1 package turnips, 3 
packages swedes, and 48 second-hand bags. 

Fumigated — Ibush. oranges, 6 packages plants, 12 packages trees, 
and 12 wine casks. 

Overseas, 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Six thousand and one packages of seetls, etc. 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Fourteen thousand one hundred and eleven packages dried fruit, 
668 packages citrus fruits, 2 packages plants, and 3 packages pre- 
served fruit were exported to overseas markets. These were consigned 


as follows: — 

London, 

Dried fruit (packages) 11,561 

Citrus fruit (packages) 15 

South Africa, 

Dried fruit (packages) 1,326 

Plants (packages) 2 

India and East, 

Dried fruit (packages) 207 

Sauce (packages) 3 

New Zealand, 

Citrus fruit (packages) 653 

Vancouver, 

Dried fruit (packages) . . 500 

United Stales of America, 

Dried fruit (packages) 500 

Egypt. 

Dried fruit (packages) 17 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 

[By C. H. Beaumont, Instructor and Inspector.] 

The main work for the month will ])e to follow up the spraying 
operations of last month. Bordeaux Mixture is the material for 
fungus diseases, and may be used with effectiveness at any time, if 
it has a good start. For shot hole on plums and cherries it is best 
used aftei‘ the trees have unfoi(l(*(l their leaves. It must be 
continued if a good effect is looked for with “Downy Mildew.” 
Citrus trees affected with “Brown Rot” need special care. See that 
no foliage is within 18in. of the ground; use a good mulch; spray 
with Bordeaux. Loosen the soil as soon as possible after irrigation, 
especially about young trees. 

See that you have plenty of cases at hand or on order, and that 
the fruit picking accessories are ready for use. Sulphuring boxes 
and drying trays should be put in good order. 

Ploughs and harrows should be cleaned and oiled and painted, and 
put under shelter. 

V’^ines should be cinctured as the caps of the blossoms fall. Deal 
gently with a weakly vine. Keep soil well worked. 

RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR SEFTEMBER, 1023. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cowsm 
Herd. 

1 Average 
! No. of 
Cowa in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Sept, 

Per Herd 
during 
Se})t. 

Butterfat. 

1 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

I Per Cow 
' October 
to 

Sept. 



1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

^ Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1/C 

32-73 

28-31 

31605 

966-63 

9149-09 

1253-12 

38-29 

363-87 

1/E 

20 

14-53 

10097 

604-85 

6731-53 

411-89 

20-59 

296-27 

1/J 

14-23 

11-67 ! 

11438 

803-79 

6434-66 

460-31 

32-36 

289-74 

1/L 

17-90 

17-74 

14913-5 

833-16 

6962-31 

634-67 

35-46 

316-85 

I/M 

20-6L 

15-34 i 

10318-5 

602-86 

5836-33 ! 

483-87 

23-68 

291-15 

1/R 

1610 

14 

10812 

671-66 

(K)71-05 i 

, 486-63 

30-22 

298-97 

1/T 

12-73 

10-97 1 

7427 

583-42 

W81-27 ' 

381-92 

30-00 

327-10 

l/U 

13 

11 

9135 

702-69 

7966-67 ' 

: 389-27 

29-94 

343-15 

1/W 

19 

16-77 ! 

11586 1 

609-79 . 

7466-34 ' 

448-76 

23-62 

280-93 

1/X 

18 

12-15 1 

12220 

678-88 ' 

6678-25 i 

491-30 

27-29 

287-23 

1/Y 

24 

23-82 1 

16896-5 1 

704-02 

7521-71 1 

688-66 

28-69 

318-72 

l/Z 

21-81 

17-60 ' 

15982-5 ! 

732-81 , 

6374-08 

' 634-87 

29-11 

281-65 

1/aa* 

7 

3-22 1 

2861-6 : 

408-79 { 

6998-72 ! 

i 120-82 

17-26 

312-28 

1/BB* 

7-33 

7-33 I 

3330 

454-30 ! 

5946 68 ! 

I 164-84 

22-49 , 

265-03 

1/cct 

19-67 , 

15-88 

11123-5 

666-61 

4749-09 1 

432-17 

21-97 ! 

201-64 

i/vt 

14 

1307 

4808 

343-43 

1 

4302-21 

238-64 

17-05 ! 

194-84 

Means 

17-38 

j M-58 ,| 

11534-69 1 

663-82 1 

7048-68 

482-59 

27-77 

1 

308-16 


* Entered Association November 1st, 1M2. t Entered Association December Ist, 1922. 
t Entered Assooiation February 1st, 1928. 
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MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OK J5UTTERPAT TESTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 1923. 

I Milk. Biitterfat. 

A^e^age A\ erajfej 


Herd 

No. 

No. of 
(3 ow 8 in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cowh in 
Milk, 

1 

Per Herd 
during 
Sept. 

Per Uow 
durin^ 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
Ausui't 
to 

Sept. 

Per Herd 
durint; 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
during 
Sept. 

Per Cow 
Auiust 
to 

Sept. 



1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

, 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

2 /A 

20-73 

12 73 

9349 

460-99 

814-69 

337-01 

16-26 

29-63 

2/B 

7-4 

' 0-77 

6202-5 

838-18 

1644-13 

201-09 

27-17 

63-76 

2/0 

18 

15-20 

9621 

534-60 

1036-81 

347-74 

19-32 

37-09 

2/E 

15 

1 9 

7465 

497-00 

912-20 

310-96 

27-31 

44-00 

2/F 


1 Withdra 

wn from A 

ssoclation 

(31/8/1923) 




2/H 

24-33 

1 2C-30 

14569-5 

598-83 

1069-98 

534-48 

21-97 

39-20 

2/1 

12 

9-87 

7904 

668-67 

1060-60 

289-68 

24-14 

39-23 

2/J 

11-70 

10-33 

9863 

842-99 

1433-89 

373-72 

31-01 

52-91 

2/K 

21 

16-17 

' 13109 

624-24 

1030-48 

466-72 

22-18 

37-dl 

2/L 

30 

19-03 

10394-5 

346-48 

672-55 

430-96 

14-37 

24-02 

2/0 

35 j 

26-43 

17177 

490-77 

951-24 

662-63 

18-93 

.34-88' 

2/R 

14-89 1 

14-66 

15990 

1073-88 

1961-38 

641-08 

43-05 

77-32 

2/S 

1 ^ 1 

5 

3915 

783-00 

1442-00 

1 174-92 

34-98 

65-21 

2/T 

11 

9-10 

8871 

806-45 

1477-18 

1 331-26 

30-39 

67-88 

2/U 

10 

1 11-83 

12415 

776-94 

1288-63 

436-18 

27-26 

46-24 

2/V 

10-92 

U-93 1 

7102 

419-74 1 

1 746-06 

266-03 

15-72 

SlO-82 

2/W' 

11-7 

1 11-7 

10572 

903-59 1 

1809-64 

339-99 

29-06 

59-28 

2/X 

24 

20-07 

17363-5 

723-48 1 

1226-05 

1 585-12 

24-38 

42-66 

2/Y 

ll 

' 10-3 

9405 

865-00 1 

1450-91 

1 367-71 

33 43 

58-10 

2/Z 

14-50 

1 14-50 

1 9810 

676-65 1 

1347-48 

> 361-00 

24-21 

61-34 

2 /A A 

22 

20-13 1 

14294-5 

649-75 

963-84 

493-56 

22-43 

34-78 

2/Bb 

9 

9 

4320 

480-00 

' 1028-94 

164-58 , 

17-18 

35-98 

2/Cc 

12 

1 12 

5775 

1 481-26 

888-50 

224-39 1 

1 

1 18-70 

34-94 

Means 

10 51 

1 13-59 

' 10248-98 

1 620-86 

' 1109-02 

378-31 

22-92 

41-51 


FRIESIAN BULL FOR SALE 

The Department of Agriculture hae for Sale the Friesian Bull 

CHEESEMAN DE EOL 6th. 

Bom July 15th, 1917, and bred by the executors of the late David Mitchell, Lilydale, 
Victoria. This bull is by Bolobeck de Kol, from Rosey 20th. The bull is at present at 

Mount Gambier. 

PRICE, 30 GUINEAS. 

Further particulars can be had on application to 

Tri Dibiotob ov Aomoumrai. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


Ri:i»ORT« FOR THE MONTH OF OOTOBKK. 

The following irpoits on the general Agi imltiiial condition and outlook of tin* 
areas rejiresented by the Government Expenmcntal Farms mentioned l>elo\v have 
been j*ro]>arcd by the respective Manageis*- 

Boohorowic. — Weather — The weather for October was veiy cold on the whole, 
and 2^10 pointa of rain were registered Crops — The crops aw very promising, 
and aonie veiy heavy hay and grain yields should be obtained. Natural feed is 
very i>lentiful. Stock — The livestock aie all in good condition and healtli>. 
Hosts — Various noxious weeds are becoming noticeable. Miscellaiioons — Farmers 
are busy cultivating their fallows. 

Kyhfiholite. — Weather has been seasonable for the month. A nice rain fi*!! 
from the 10th to 12th, followed by t^^o iM*eks ’ fine dry conditions. U.seful light 
rains have fiillon at the close of the inoiith Tw’o inches in all have b(*en regis- 
teied, which is slightly above the average. The total for year is now nearly 2.'lins , 
which is considerably above the average. Ciops — Autunin-sow'ii crops are mostly 
]»oor, and hay croyis will yield very light ictiiins. Spnng-sow'ii barley and peas 
are making very good initial growth, ainl should November be comparatively 
cool some useful yields of these crops should be rec(‘i\ed Pair aieas of summer 
crops have been sown during the latter end of the month Fields of subterranean 
clover have made a lot of growth during the month. Natural feed has made 
good growth, especially during the latter hall of the month, ami more ]>articularly 
on those fields that have been top-dressed with phosi>hatic maiiuie. Btock— 
Shearing is in hand, but weather has delayed the work a fair amount. The wool 
clip is lighter than usual. 

Turretfield. — Weather — Nice rains ha^e fallen during this month; 147 points >veH' 
registered. It was much cooler than the ;l^elage for October, (hops — The crops 
have improved, and more hay will bt* cut than was expected, although some of 
the crops appeal to consist of a large pioportion of wild oats. The yield on 
the whole will be very light. Natural feed is plentiful, and holding out wa*ll 
ill coiiscquoiicc of the cool weather. Stock arc in good condition. A fair number 
of good-quality lambs are being sent away. Pests. — Rabbits are fairly iiumcrou.s. 
Miscellaneous — Vineyards are being worked up well, and good growth is being 
made. 


APPOINT THB— 

EXECUTOR TRUSTEE AND AGENCY COMPANY 

OP SOI/TH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 

BSsoutor And Trustee of Tour Will. 

BeUMUhed, Mat. Betstee tm Trust Fniiili Write for ou r BooMet . 

^ SIBBOTOBB: ^ , 

W. SuunM Paauppe, Chainnen. 

Jon BiBESB. I 0. J. Gown. 

A. a. Bhau,. I Jamb H. Gossa. 

Ab Obobob Bbooxman, K.B.B. 

e« AgileiUtewl leepertot .. ^ 

TBMPOBABY PBBMISBS— 

11. ORBSaAM 8TRBBT - - ADBIiAIDB. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandforcl & Go., Limited, reported ou November 1st, 1923. 

Butter. — Production during the month showed a substantial increase, and of 
this a large percentage was sent to cold store for export. Interstate and London 
buyers have been buying largo parcels, which has kept stocks cleared, whilst 
local purchasers have readly absorbed all available private separators and store 
and collectors’ lines. A lowering in values to the extent of about l^d. per lb. 
took place, due to the state of the London market. Choicest factory and creamery 
fresh butter in bulk, Is. 4id.; second-grade bulk, Is. 2d. to Is. 21d.; best separa- 
tors and dairies. Is. 3d. to la. 3^d.; fair quality, Is. l^d. to Is. 2id.; store and 
collectors’, Is. to Is. Id. 

Egos. — At each auction held large quantities were marketed, but as a firm 
demand existed good clearances were effected. Pulp manufacturers and picklors 
were in evidence at every sale, anxiously purchasing their requirements. Fresh 
hen, lOd.; duck, lid. per dozen. 

Cheese. — The seasonable increase brought about bigger quantities being con- 
signed weekly from the South-Eastern factories, but as an exceptionally brisk 
local demand has been experienced, and fair sales interstate, good clearances have 
been made, market closing at the end of the month at lid. to 12id. per lb. for 
large to loaf. « 

Honey. — Since our last report the demand has improved considerably for all 
grades, interstate orders being received for largo parcels of prime clear extracted 
in liquid condition at 3id. to 4d.; best candied lots, 3d. to 3Id.; lower grades, 
from 2d. to 2id., according to quality; beeswax readily saleable for clear samples 
at Is. 4d. per lb. 

Almonds. — Steady demand ruled for all classes, big quantities being accepted 
by local and interstate operators for Brandis at 9Jd. to lOd.; mixed softshells, 
Sid. to 9d.; hardshclls, 4id. to 5d.; kernels in strong request at Is. 5id.; 
walnuts, Is. 

Bacon. — An active trade has been maintained at firm prices, sales of hams 
increasing as buyers are now purchasing, having in view their stocks for Christmas. 
Best factory-cured sides, Is. 3Jd.; hams. Is. 7id.; Hutton’s “Pineapple” brand 
hams, Is. 9d.; middles. Is. 5d.; rolls. Is. IJd. to Is. 2d.; Hutton’s “Pineapple” 
brand lard, in packets. Is. Id. ; in bulk, Is. 

Live Poultry. — At each sale we submitted fairly large catalogues, which, 
unfortunately, wore short of our buyers’ requirements. Therefore, all consign- 
ments received were disposed of at most satisfactory prices, and no doubt had the 
weather been more favorable for forwarding, consignors would have taken 
advantage of the excellent values which have been secured, and sent along their 
surplus birds. We anticipate that these good values will continue to rule for 
some markets to come, as poulterers, restaurant keepers, &c., have only light stocks 
on hand. Crates obtainable on application. The following prices ruled at 
to-day’s auction: — ^Prime roosters, 6s. to Ts. 3d. each; nice condition cockerels, 
3s. 9d. to 4s. 9d.; poor condition cockerels, 2s. 7d. to 3s. 3d.; plump hens, 4s. fid, 
to fis, 3d.; medium hens, 2s. lid. to 48. 3d.; some pens of weedy sorts lower; 
geese, fis. fid. to 78. 9d.; ducks, good condition, fis. to 8s. 3d.; ducks, fair condition, 
38. 4d. to 48. 9d.; turkeys, good to prime condition, Is. Id. to Is. 7d. per lb. live 
weight; turkeys, fair condition, 10}d. to Is. 0}d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, 
fattening sorts lower; pigeons, 10}d. each. 

POTAic^s.-T-Only small quantities have been arriving from Victoria, and prices 
have advaneCa considerably, and potatoes are now realising 22s. per cwt. on 
rail, Mile End. 

Onioits. — ^Best quality dry Victorian onions are realising up to 10s. per cwt. on 
trucks, Mile End. . 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figures, from data supplied hy the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall of the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end 
of September, 1923, also the average precipitation to the end of Octobber, and the 
average annual rainfall. 


Station. 

For 

Oct, 

1923. 

To end 
Oot., 
1923. 

AY»ge. 
to end 
Oct. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

i i I 

Far North and Upper North. 


Oodnadatta 

0 13 

2 05 

4 24 

4-93 

Marree 

0 20 

.3 70 

4 80 

614 

Farina 

0 PI 

3 35 

5 50 

6-73 

Copley 

0 21 

5 .50 

7 02 

8-50 

Beltana 

0 Ih 

0-00 

7 18 

9-65 

Blinman 

0 40 

8 33 

10 73 

12 61 

Tarcoola 

0 37 

2 80 

0 00 

7-91 

Hookina 

0 07 

7 SI) 

n 21 

13-60 

Hawker 

30 

Ki SO 

11 os 

12 93 

Wilson 

0 r>.7 

0 75 

10 S3 

12.56 

Gordon 

0.12 

0 78 

10 HO 

11-60 

Quom 

1 00 

12 00 

12 .52 

14-24 

Port Augusta 

0 05 

1) 02 

841 

9-68 

Port Augusta West 

0 03 

0 47 

S .50 

9-74 

Bruce 

0 5: 

0 OS 

0 U 

10-76 

Hammond 

0 00 

10 01 

11-30 

11 90 

Wilmington ... . 

1 11 

10 .34 

10-30 

18-44 

Willowie 

1 03 

12 U 

10 03 

12-44 

Melrose 

3 SO 

25 04 

20 10 

23-88 

Booloroo Centre 

I Mi 

10 00 

1.3 77 

15-67 

Port (Jermeii) . 

2 2H 

12 37 

ll 20 

12 93 

Wirrabara 

2-11 

10 31 

17 .50 

19 85 

Appila 

1 00 

U 78 

13 0(i 

1601 

Cradock . . 

0 28 

S-57 

0-01 

11-50 

Carrietoii 

0 (is 

11 18 

i 1 00 

12 91 

Johnburg 

0 .5.5 

H27 

0 10 

10-85 

Eurelia 

1-22 

ll 08 

1 1 08 

13-56 

Orroroo 

0 70 

10.57 

ll 00 

13-75 

Nackara 

0 2(i 

0 18 

10-32 

11-86 

Black Rook 

1 .51 

13 18 

10 02 

12-73 

Uoolta 

0-.57 

li 75 

10- 17 

12-10 

Peterborough 

1 20 

13 (.7 

1 1 55 

13-53 

Yongala 

0 72 

12 ''2 

12 .51 

14-51 

Lower North-kast 


i 

1 

Yunta 



3S1 

7 38 

8-93 j 

Waukaringa 

0-1! 

4-SO 

7-40 

8-61 1 

Mannahili 

0 03 

4 28 

7-27 

8-79 

Cookbum 

0-03 

4-10 

0-08 

8-42 1 

Broken Hill,N.S.W. 

0-27 

08t 

S46 

10-08 

Lower North. 



Port Pirie 

40 

12 00 

1107 

13-56 

Port Broughton . . 

2 15 

11 3S 

1185 

14-27 

Bute 

2-33 

17-00 

14 23 

16-80 

Laura 

2-73 

19 52 

16-23 

18-26 

Caltowie 

1-87 

17-36 

1.5-00 

17-19 

Jamestown 

2-:i5 

19-63 

15 07 

17-86 

Bundaleer W. Wks. 

1-74 

18-35 

15-80 

18-06 

Gladstone 

2-30 

21-06 

14-33 

16-22 

Crystal Brook .... 

2-19 

15-77 

14-12 

15-93 

Georgetown 

2-2S 

20 3() 

16-40 

18-60 

Narridy 

1-67 

11-60 

15 61 

16-43 

RedhUl 

179 

15-51 

16-31 

16-93 


station. 

For 

Oct, 

1923. 

To end 
Oct , 
1928. 

Av’ge. 
to end 
Oct 

Av»fe. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Lower North- 

—coniin 

ued 


Spalding 

1-S3 

14-92 

17 78 

20-41 

Gulnare 

1 05 

17 81 

17 ll 

19-34 

Yacka 

1 77 

14 65 

13-75 

16-46 

Koolunga 

2 03 

14 52 

14-13 

16-87 

Snow town 

1 82 

14 28 

14-40 

16-06 

Brink worth 

1 07 

15 74 

11 41 

16-26 

BIvth 

2 04 

16 95 

1.5 02 

16 96 

dare 

2 08 

28-22 

22 20 

24-60 

Mintaro . . 

3 24 

30 08 

21-20 

23-40 

Watervale . 

3 51 

20 27 

2-1 07 

27-44 

Auburn . ... 

3 i;() 

25 61 

21 80 

24-30 

Hovleton 

2 16 

16 52 

15 80 

17 85 

Balaklava 

1 85 

14 02 

14-33 

15-91 

Poit Wakefield 

1 30 1 

12 23 

1 1-02 

13-29 

Tciowie ... ' 

1 15 

10 60 

11 77 

13-78 

Van-owie 

0 SO 

0 80 

12 37 

14-18 

ilallett ...... 

1 80 

16 00 

14-.38 

16-47 

Mount Bryan . . 

2 12 

10-70 

U70 

16-74 

Koonnga 

1 08 

15 00 

KMO 

18-06 

Farrell’s Flat. . . . 

1 30 

20 20 

17 03 

18 97 


Wkst 

Manoora . . 
8a(l<lleworth . 
Manabcl . . 
Ivivcrton 
Tailee . . 

Stockport 

Hamloy Briilpe . 
Kci])unda . . . 

Freeling 

(Jreoiiock 
Truro 
Stool'' well . 
Nunootpa . . 
Aiiiioston . 

Tatiunda . 

Lvndoch . 
Wjlliamstown . 

Ai)i?r 

Mallala 

Roseworthy . . . 

(Jawler 

Two Wells 

Virginia 

Smithfield 

Salisbury . . .* 

North Adelaide . . 

Adelaide 

Glenelg 

Brighton 

Mitcham 

Glen Osmond . . . 
Mafitill 


oi' Murray Hanok 


2 

5(i 

22-.57 

15 76 

2 

54 

21 .54 

n-.59 

2 

54 

26 22 

17 64 

2 

15 

26-63 1 

18 59 

2 

10 

25 61 ! 

15 85 

2 

27 

21 01 ' 

U 65 

2 

17 

23 10 1 

14 66 

2' 

73 

21-00 ! 

17 76 

2 

27 

23 62 ' 

15'91 

2 

S5 

20 .58 

17 31 

3 

01 

26-50 

18 01 

2 

61 

26 80 

18-01 

1 

70 

24 70 1 

18-69 

1 

08 

27 94 

20 05 

1 

■83 

28-65 

19 91 

2 

73 

37-09 

20-62 

2 

00 ! 

37-56 

2100 


.aide Plains. 


2-26 

22 41 

11-51 

2 07 

24 17 

15 13 

271 

24 01 

17-12 

1-.53 

20 27 

14 17 

1 76 

23 14 

15 30 

2 00 

25-89 

15 20 

2-68 

28-78 

14-29 

2 45 

30 .30 

19 98 

2-22 

26-GO 1 

18 03 

2 14 

23-29 1 

16 .57 

2 15 

25-14 i 

10-61 

2,56 

31-00 1 

22 52 

2-80 

35-52 

23 42 

3 37 

37-92 

22 68 


18- 78 

19- 74 
19-67 
20 71 
17-81 
1649 
16-62 

19- 80 
17-90 
21-60 

20- 80 
20-31 
20-99 
22-48 
22-20 
22-88 
27-47 

10-66 
17-29 
19-09 
16 83 
17-31 

17- 16 

18- 46 


20-06 

18-37 

21-34 

24- 06 

25- 78 

26- 24 
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RAINFALL— conMnueel. 


Station. 

For 

Oct., 

1923. 

To end 
Oct., 
1923. 

Av’ge. 
to end / 
03t. 

Av’ge. 

Lnnutl 

Uinfiill 

Mount 

Lofty 

Ranges 



Teatree Gully 

2*93 

39*36 

24*73 

27*65 

Stirling West — 

500 

60 23 

42*43 

46*59 

Uraidla 

4*17 

68*11 

40*29 

43-92 

Clarendon 

3*37 

39*56 

30*05 

32*98 

Morphett Vale . . . 

2*27 

26*58 

20*58 

22*79 

Noarlunga 

2*14 

25*70 

19.55 

20*35 

Willunga 

3*15 

30*54 

23*72 

25*89 

Aldinga 

2*40 

2305 

18-66 

20*35 

Myponga 

3*26 

32*22 

26 83 

29*16 

Normanville 

1*90 

2.5*64 

20 87 

20*61 

Yankalilla 

2*26 

20*15 

21*24 

23*10 

Mount Pleasant .. 

3*46 

38*80 

24*83 

27*16 

Birdwood 

3*08 

40*12 

26*66 

29-33 

Gumeraoha 

3*65 

48*05 

27*55 

33*29 

Millbrook Reservoir 

4*13 

49*94 

— 

___ 

Tweedvale 

4*44 

60*04 

32-59 

35-65 

Woodside 

3*56 

41*70 

29*32 

32*11 

Ambleside 

4*41 

46*44 

31-66 

34*67 

Naime 

2*54 

.32*45 

2.5*83 

28-42 

Mount Barker .... 

4*15 

42*69 

28*48 

31 18 

Eohunga 

3*68 

43*68 

30*14 

32-96 1 

Macclesfield 

4*23 

37*13 

27*71 

30*57 

Meadows 

605 

44*69 

.32*74 

36*04 ! 

Stratbalbyn 

2*31 

18 93 

17*43 

19*32 

Murray Flats and Valley. 


Meningie 

2*14 

21*48 

16*83 

18*66 

Milang 

129 

13*81 

15 62 

15*40 

Langhome’s Creek . 

1*86 

15*98 

12*99 

14*61 

Wellington 

1*15 

14*02 

13*02 

14*77 

Tulem Bend 

1*47 

1.5*65 

12 81 

14*65 1 

Murray Bridge . . . 

1*47 

12*78 

12*26 

13*93 i 

Callington 

1*40 

10*15 

13*80 

16*42 : 

Mannum 

0*70 

9*96 

10*36 

11*64 

Palmer 

1*59 

16*50 

13*74 

16*47 

Sedan 

1*12 

13*51 

11*02 

12*29 

Swan Reach 

0*71 

9*73 

9*59 

11*09 

Blanohetown 

0*k.7 

5*05 

8*76 

10*16 

Eudunda 

1*70 

16*65 

14*46 

17*64 

Sutherlands 

M3 

11*31 

9-65 

11*19 

Morgan 

0*56 

6*77 

7*86 

9*30 

Waikerie 

0*68 

6*89 

8*35 

9*91 

Overland Comer . . 

0*41 

6*04 

9*36 

11*07 

Loxton 

0*44 

9*60 

10*99 

12*63 

Renmark 

0*72 

7*58 

10.34 

11*09 

Monash 

- 


— 

— 

West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Euola 

0*20 

4*99 

9*23 

10*02 

White Well 

0*63 

5*04 

7*88 

9*08 

FowWsBay .... 

0*54 

11*86 

11*24 

12*16 

Penong 

0*88 

12*64 

11*45 

12*49 

Ceduna 

0*67 

9*56 

9*11 

10*38 

Smoky Bay 

0*68 

12*88 

9*95 

— 

Petina 

0*78 

13*61 

11*75 

13*34 

Streaky Bay 

1*02 

14*55 

13*98 

16*10 


station. 


For 

1928. 


Toem 

0.t., 

1924. 




AtVp. 
to end 
Oot. 


AVge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 


West of Sfbnoeb*8 Gulf— confinttetf. 


Talia 

MO 

16*61 

13*81 

Port Elliston 

1*69 

18*71 

16*36 

Cummins 

1*57 

20*09 

17*03 

Port Lincoln 

1*61 

18*68 

18*13 

Tumby 

1*48 

12*23 

12*88 

Carrow 

1*69 

11*65 

12*48 

Amo Bay 

1*02 

11*03 

11*68 

Cowell 

1*.57 

7*11 

10*55 


16*45 

16*56 

18*90 

19*72 

14*76 

14*18 

13*30 

11*76 


Yorkb Peninsula. 


Wallaroo 

2*07 

14*30 

12*86 

14*18 

Kadina 

2*14 

17*02 

14*63 

16*06 

Moonta ' 

2*26 

16 04 

13 94 

16*38 

Green’s Plains .... 

2*16 

18*37 

14*47 

18-89 

Maitland 

2*39 

24-83 

18*31 

20*16 

Ardrossan 

1*72 

16*45 

12*83 

14*11 

Port Victoria 

1*72 

19-93 

13*13 

16*47 

Curramulka 

2*10 

20*39 

16*63 

18*22 

Minlaton 

2*18 

23*06 

16*32 

17*91 

Brentwood 

1*74 

19*64 

14*17 

16*83 

Stansbury 

1*95 

21*83 

15*43 

17*04 

Warooka 

2*26 

25*26 

16*41 

17*81 

Yorketown 

1*92 

20*93 

16*05 

17*26 

Edithburgh 

1*56 

20 91 

16*02 

16*68 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda 

1*92 

24*67 

23*28 

Kingscoto 

1*83 

21*36 

17*38 

Penneshaw 

1*37 

16*95 

17-26 

Victor Harbor .... 

1*63 

20*37 

19*49 

Port Elliot 

1*,33 

19*46 

19*17 

Coolwa 

1*21 

15.51 

16*07 

Pinnaroo 

1*12 

16*36 

13*53 

Parilla 

1*01 

15*63 

12*61 

Lamoroo 

1*60 

17*37 

14*23 

Parrakie 

1*66 

15*97 

12*75 

Geranium 

1*76 

17*73 

14*59 

Peake 

1*67 

16*56 

14*78 

Cooke’s Plains . . . 

1*99 

19*63 

1.3-45 

Coomandook 

1*78 

16-23 

15-58 

Coonalpyn 

146 

19*09 

15-47 

Tintinara 

1*66 

20*96 

16-45 

Keith 

1*64 

19*50 

15-91 

Bordortown 

2*38 

20*32 

17-05 

Wolseley 

2*66 

22*08 

16*19 

Frances 

2*67 

22*67 

17*29 

Naracoorte 

2*21 

23*60 

19*55 

Penola 

3*26 

26*95 

23*.38 

Luoindale 

2*49 

24*39 

20-65 

Kingston 

2*14 

23*32 

22-71 

Robe 

1*70 

23*45 

22-67 

Beachport 

1*46 

21*83 

24*88 

Millicent ........ 

3*26 

32*01 

27*75 

Kalangadoo 

4*18 

34*99 


Mount Gambler .. 

2*68 

27*30 

27-68 


26*10 

19*10 

19*39 

21*46 

20*26 

17*87 

15*66 

14*66 

16*37 

14*64 

16*19 

16*58 

15*04 

17*48 

17*42 

18*60 

18*17 

19*44 

18*12 

19*78 

22*62 

26*29 

22*96 

24*47 


20*24 

29*89 

31*24 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO OUBRSNT ISSUE AND DATES OF MEETINGS. 


Alawoona 

Aldinra 

Allandale East 

Amyton 

An^ston 

Appila-Yarrowie .... 

Akhurton 

Ashbourne 

BalaUava 

Balhannah ....•• • • • • 

Bannera 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

Belalie North 

Berri 

Big Swamp 

Bl^kheath 

Black Springs 

Blaokwcxxl ...«•••• 

Block £ 

Blyth 

Booleroo Centre .... 

Borrika 

Brentwood 

Brinkley . . . .^ 

Bundaleer Springs . . 

Bute 

Butler 

Calca 

CadeU 

Oanowie Belt 

Carrow 

Cherry Gardens .... 

Olanfleld 

Clare 

Clarendon 

Claypan Bore 

Cleye 

Collie 

Colton 

Coomandook 

Coonalpyn 

Cradook 

Crystal Brook 

Cungena 

Currency Creek .... 

Cygnet River 

Darke’s Peak ...... 

Denial Bay ....•••• 

Bdillilie 

Elbow Hill 

Eurelia 

Farrell’s Flat 

Frances 

Gkiwl^r River 

Georg^wn 

Geranium 


Dates of 
Meetings 

Noy. 

Deo. 

26 

26 

23 

20 

26 

26 

10 

8 

23 

21 

19 

17 j 

19 

17 1 

21 

22 

23 

21 

19 

17 

3 

1 

23 

21 

24 


22 

20 

17 

22 

20 

18 

21 

17 

20 

12 

19 

17 

21 

— 

21 

19 

30 

— 1 

21 

19 

23 

21 

17 

22 

23 

21 

22 

20 

14 

— 

24 


27 

— 

16 

— 

23 

21 

24 

•— 

26 

— 

17 

22 

24 

29 


Gladstone ^ 

Glencoe West 404 

Glossop X 

Goode ............. ^ 

Green Patch J 

Gumeracha ♦ 

Halidon • . . • * 

Hartley 398 

Hawker * 

Hilltown * 

Hookina 373 

Innmn Valley ♦ 

Ironbank * 

Kadina * 

Kalangadoo (Women’s) % 
Kalangadoo 406,406 

Kanganlla 402 

Kan^ntoo * 

Keith * 

Ki Ki ♦ 

Eilkerran t 

Kimba * 

Eingscote * 

Eingston-on-Murray. * 

Eongorong J 

Eoonibba • * 

Eoppio • • 384 

Eybybolite ........ * 

Lake Wangary., .... { 

Lameroo J 

Laura 380 

Lenswood and Forest t 


Light’s Pass { 

Lipson X 

Lone Gum and Monash * 

Lone Pine % 

Longwood 398.404 

I Loxton * 

Lucindale * 

Lyndooh ♦ 

McLachlan 386 

McLaienFlat 404 

MacGillivray 402 

Maitland * 

Mallala t 

Maltee • 

Mangalo * 

Mannanarie 382 383 

Marama... 393 

Meadows * 

Meningie * 

Milang * 

Millioent 406 

MUtali 389 

Mindarie ...... »«»» * 
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Dates of 1 1 



Dates of 
Heetmgs. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. || 

Branch. 

Report 

on 


Page 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Page 

Nov. 

Dec. ^ 


« 

23 

21 1 

Rockwood 

i 

19 

17 

Mixmipa 

« 

21 

19 1 

Rosedale 

383 

— 


Monarto South 

e 

383 

23 

21 

Rosy Pine 

Sad^eworth ....•••• 

• 


— 

Moornh ^ 

« 

22 

20 

Saddleworth 

t 

13 

11 

Moorlandi 

e 

« 

22 

- 

(Women’s) 

Salisbury 

t 

6 

4 


373 

17 


Salt Greek 

« 



Morphett Yale 

* 

22 

20 ! 

Sandalwood 

« 

— 

— 

Mount Barker 

j 

21 

19 

Shoal Bay 

404 

20 

18 

Mount Bryan ...... 

• 

— 

— 

Smok^ Bay 

389 

— 

— 

Mount Byian East . • 

♦ 

— 

— 

Spalding 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Gomp^ .... 
Mount Gambier .... 

e 

— 

— 

Stockport 

* 

— 

— 

407 

10 

8 

Streaky Bay 

e 

— 

— 


386, 389 

17 

22 

Strathalbyn ...... . . 

* 

20 

18 

Mount Pleasant .... 

404 



Talia 

888 

12 

10 

Mount Remarkable . • 

1 

— 

— 

Tantanoola 

e 

17 

22 

Mount Schank 

e 

20 

— 

Taplan 

* 

20 

18 


« 

21 

19 

Tarcowie 

t 

20 


Murray Bridge 

« 

20 

— 

Tarlee 

383 

2 

— 


404 

21 

19 

Tatiara 

t 

17 

16, 

Mimnnoa < 

« 


Tweedvale 

« 


Myrla 

* 

17 

22 

Two Wells 

• 

— 

— 

Nantawarra 

* 

22 

20 

Uraidla & Summertown 

« 

6 

3 ' 


408 

10 

8 

Veitch 

• 



NArridv - . 

* 

24 

22 

Virginia ............ 

* 




« 

24 

22 

Waikeiie 

e 




e 



Wall 

e 

..... 


N^^1ayifi.hy , , , ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

t 

17 

22 

Wanbi ............ 

« 



N^et-hATf/tn , , f f ^ . 

t 



Warcowie 

374 

■ 


North Booborowie . • 
North Bundaleer .... 

Northfiflld »tft 

383 

- 


Watervale , . ^ • t . 1 1 > • 

* 





« 



Weavers ...... .... 

* 

19 

17 

• 



Wepowie 

374 

20 

18 

Nunkeri imd Tutgo . . 
n’T^iurTilm - 

• 

« 

4 

21 

3 

19 

Whyte-Yarcowie. . . . 
Wilkawatt ...... . . 

• 

♦ 

18 

22 

Orroroo 

t 

21 


Williams town 

t 

7 

5 

Owen. 

1 

23 

21 

(Women’s) 

Williamstown 




Parilla .... 

• 

23 



t 

23 

21 

Parilin Well 

393 

26 



Willowie • 

374 

21 

19 

Parrakia .... 

• 



Wilmington 

« 

21 

19 

Panina 

t 

_ 


Windsor ...... .... 

382 

PaakaTille 

1 

23 

21 

I Winkie 

» 

19 

17 

Pata 

• 



Wirrabara 

t 

17 

22 

Penola f‘ 

408 

8 

1 

Wirrega 

t 


Patina , 

t 

24 

22 

WirriUa 

« 

17 

22 

Pinnaroe ...ttitt *• 

e 

1 

! 

Wimilla 

388 

17 


Pomponta 

« 

14 

12 

Wolowa 

« 



Port Broughton .... 
Port Elliot 

1 * 

23 

21 

Wookata ...... .... 

t 

3H9 

17 

22 

1 

21 

19 

Wudinna 

17 


Port Garmain ...... 

* 

24 


Wynarka 

893 



Prararv 

t 

21 

22 

Yabmana - 1 - ■ 

» 



, 

Ramon ...... .. 

389 

19 


Yaoka 

• 

20 

18 

Ranid Rav 

t 

3 

1 

Yadnarie 

t 

20 

18 

Redhill 

382 



Yallunda Plat 

t 



Rendelsham .... .... 

t 

21 

19 

Yaninee 

• 




Renmazk .......... 

t 

« 

21 

20 

Yeelanna ........ 

• 

17 

22 

Riyerton 



Yongala Yale 

• 


Biyerton (Women*!). . 
Robert! and Verran • • 

« 



Yorketown 

« 



« 

22 

20 

Younghusband 

392 

22 

22 


* No report reoeifed during the month of October. t Held over until next month. \ Formal. 

A.M. Annual meeting. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Every producer ahould be a member of the Agncultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s borne, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars oonceming the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

HOOKINA (Average ainmal lamfall, 12in.). 

August 30th. — Present: 11 iiKMnbors and seven visitors. 

House Bukedino. — Mr. J. O’Connor, who lead a paper under the title ^‘Does 
it Pay to Breed Horses in this District for Use on the Farm,” considered that 
every farmer m that district should breed hoises for worfc on the farm. The 
farmer with a couple of suitable mares should secure the service^ of a good 
draught stallion for the mares, and if the hoises that were bred were not required 
on the farm they could be sold for a good iiguro at three years of age. The mare 
in foal should be able to work without any difficulty up to witliin a wee(k or so 
of foaling. By breeding two foals every year the fanner would be able to keep 
a good substantial team of young horses, tor it would enable him to dispose of 
the aged and unsiliitable workers. Whilst the horses that were s(‘cured from 
station properties could usually be obtained foi a cheap figure, the speaker 
did not favor them for farm work btvause tlicy were not easily broken in and did 
not settle down for a very long time to the woik on the faim. In the discussion 
that followed, Mr. R. Wardlcworth agieod vith the papei icgaiding the reliability 
of the foal i eared on the farm, but he considered it was cheaper to buy a horse 
than to rear one. He held the opinion that a foal would cost about £20 for pad- 
dorking before it was ready to be broken in. Other speakeis agreed with the 
writer of the paper. 


HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

September 20th. — ^Present: 12 members and five visitors. 

Wool Classing. — Mr. S. Stone read a short paper, ^^Wool Classing,** and in 
the discussion that followed Mr, B. A. Murphy expressed the opinion that 
the best plan to adopt was for the farmer to class the sheep and cull out all the 
short and coarse woollcd animals before they were yarded in the shearing shod. 
Mr. P. B. Heneschke did not think it advisable for the farmer with a small 
flock to divide the clip into too many classes. Mr. H. V. Heneschke supported 
the remarks of Mr. Murphy, 


MORCHARD (Average annual rainfall, 13.50in.). 

September 22nd. — Present: 17 members. 

Lubrication. — Mr. H. G. Kupke, who read a paper dealing with this subject, 
said the proper lubrication of all farm implements, machinery, and vehicles, was 
a point very much neglected by the average farmer. In the first place it was 
necessary to secure the most suitable class of oil or grease for the type of 
machine that was being used. Clieap oils should never be used because, as a 
rule, they contained but very little lubricating properties. He was of 
the opinion that the cost of replacing worn out parts could be cut in halt 
if farmers used oil of the very best quality. In addition to obtaining a good 
class of lubricant, it was essential that care should be taken to see that the 
oil or grease reached every working part of the machine. An interesting paper 
dealing with the subject, **The Storing System vermis the Pooling of Wheat, 
was contributed by Mr. E. J. Eitto. 
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WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall^ 13.54in.)* 

September 25th. — ^Present: eight members. 

Superphosphate. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subj^t, Mr. 
J. T. Bums said remarkably good effects could often be produced with hea^ 
dressings of super compared with the light dressings, which many farmers until 
recently had been in the habit of using. South Australian farmers as a comi^ 
munity used heavier dressings of super per acre than was the case with Victoria 
or New South Wales, but as South Australian farmers began to win their way in 
the other ^States they took with them the methods learned in South Australia and 
applied the more substantial dressing, which had been the custom in tills State. 
All lands did not require the same treatment, but it was not the habit of the 
average farmer to proceed on those lines. The scientific users of artificial manures 
were rarely to be met with outside the Government Agricultural Colleges and 
Experimental Farms. The Director of Agriculture had stated that with some 
necessary improvements in farming practice South Australia was capable of a 
maximum wheat average of 20bu8h. per acre as against llbush. average. Those 
improvements were an all-round increase in the quantity of super used per acre; 
secondly, more thorough tillage; thirdly, improvement in type of seed wheat 
usually sown. In the discussion that followed, Mr. T. F. Orrock said that it 
would be found profitable to sow super on pasture land about once in two years. 
Mr. W. F. J. Smith advocated heavier dressings of super than were usually 
applied. 


WARCOWIE, September 19th.— Mr. W. Crossman read a paper, ^^The Divining 
Rod,^^ and a keen and interesting discussion followed. 

WEPOWIE, August 28th. — ^Messrs. T. F. Orrock and J. F. Burns gave «an 
interesting and detailed account of the tractor trial recently held at Whyte- 
Yarcowie. It was decided that future meetings oi the Branch should be held 
on the Tuesday evening on or before full moon. 

WILLOWIE, August 23rd. — The report of the delegates who attended the 
Tractor Trial at Whyte-Yarcowie was received, and an interesting discussion 
followed. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

CRYSTAL BROOK (Average annual rainfall, 15.62in.). 

September 21st. — ^Present: 13 members and visitors. 

Tomato Culture. — Mr. A. J. Sarre read a paper from which the following is 
extracted: — The tomato is a native of the warmer parts of America, and was 
introduced into Europe in the sixteenth century. It belongs to the family of 
solanums, of which the potato and tobacco are also members, so it is reasonable 
to believe that diseases and pests that attack one of these will also attack the 
others. Blight annually takes a heavy toll of tomato growers. A wet summer, 
which is beneficial to most growing vegetables, considerably shortens the life of 
the tomato, because it is conducive to soft growth, which is attacked by the 
blight. Herein lies a warning not to over water. Too much water builds up a 
soft plant. Any fairly good garden soil will grow tomatoes, and a liberal appli- 
cation of wood ashes at planting time, with a sprinkling of bonedust and super- 
phosphate after the plants are established, will be beneficial. One planting 
where a previous crop has been heavily manured with stable manure is suitable, 
providing the other crop has been a vegetable of a different nature. Being a 
tropical plant it requires warmth to grow to perfection, hence, in temperate climes, 
unless one goes to a deal of trouble it is not a wise policy to plant out in the 
open ground until the warm weather approaches. Of course, there are some 
exceptional places in our own State where they can be grown practically all the 
year round, owing to a mild winter and absence of frosts. To start plants 
fairly early one requires a hot bod. To make this make a shallow frame without 
a top or bottom, and place in it Sin. or 4in. of soil. Sow the seed thinly and 
press them down firmly with a board, covering the seed lightly, and add a mulch 
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Soon the Harvest— 

Will you be able to get the CropO 
off in time and prevent loss ■ 

T his question does not worry the CASE 
Tractor owner. He l^nows he can take full 
advantage of all fine weather immediately the 
crop is ripe, and he k^ows that his Tractor will 
enanle him to cover twice as many acres a day as 
with horses. For this is the new and better way. 

It means more work done — in an easier way — 
exactly when you want it. 



Kerosene Farm & BenemI Purposelfaclor 

offers many unique advantages for harvesting. 


Write for par- 
ticulars and get 
your CAS E 
Tractor before 
J^rvesting. 


It has an oven pull in operation and 
therefore makes for a hotter sample 
of grain and a larger yield. It is 
tirelohs, and after working all day 
will haul your grain to the station. 
It does away with the time lost in 
grooming horses, and ensures a 
bigger and better output every 
harvest day. 


Commonwealth Agricultural Service Engineers 



LIMITED. 

Head Office: 

5S-57, Morphett St. Adelaide. 

Box 674. G.P.O. 

’Phone Oont. 0870. 

BBANCBE8 IN All STATUS. 
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of sifted maimic or sawdust. Keep this moist foi a few da\s and provide a 
covering of hessian or glass. If using hessian, the seedlings will grow slowly, 
but will bo haidy, whereas if one forgets to leniove the glass on bright days the 
plants will be drawn and spindly. To harden the plants further they should be 
picked out into shallow bo.xes eontainmg about nin. of soil, allowing about 
between each. If buying plants see that they are dark in the atom, because 
that denotes that they have been hardened off. The top may be a bit yellow and 
ragged, but that is no fault, as they will start to grow almost immediately. 
Unless one is prepared to go to a lot of trouble it is quite early enough to plant 
the tomatoes out in August and September. In many years’ experience I find 
that on the whole tlie later planted ones yield fairly early fruit with less trouble 
than do those planted out in Juno and July. If possible, rough dig the ground 
some considerable time ahead and dust it with lime; then when ready to plant 
out dig it again and pulverise it as finely as possible, at tne same time digging 
in artificial manure, aiuch as bone dust, bone super, &c. Do not use coarse 
stable manure at this time. Water sparingly whilst growing, too much water 
tends to produce leaf. If possible plant ujion new ground each season. By so 
doing you stand a better chance of escaping the ravages of bacterial blight and 
other forms of disease, which plays havoc with the plants. New districts are 
free for a season or two, but then the disease breaks out, the spores probably 
having been carried there by second-hand cases. Spraying whilst the plants are 
young with Bordeaux or Burgundy mixtures sometimes helps to check the diseases. 
To produce early tomatoes it is necessary to jilant varieties that produce their 
fruit from the first cluster of flowers. The best early variety that has come under 
my notice is the Early Dwarf Red. It is a sure cropper, and, if well cultivated, 
wUl produce a quantity of large fruit with a fairly smooth skin. It will^ also 
produce fruit under almost any conditions. I have had beautiful fmics from 
this variety weighing as much as 16oz. and 18oz. each. There are other excellent 
early varieties, such as Chalk’s Early Jewel and Earliana, which produce me&ty 
fruits of a milder flavor than the dwarf, but they grow taller and are not such 
sure croppers. Measure out the positions for planting by driving stakes into the 
ground previous to planting, the dwarfs at 2ft. apart and .^ft. between the rows, 
and the taller ones 3ft. apart and 4ft. between the rows. By putting in the 
stakes first you do not damage the roots as is often the case when diivcn in 
when the plants are large. Where stakea are used one is able to get amongst 
the plants at all times to cultivate, examine, and, if necessary, spray them. 
The air can circulate amongst them and so keep them healthier. Good culti- 
vation during growth keeps down disease. One hears many complaints of the 
shortness of the life of tlie tomato plant nowadays. Granting that disease does 
play havoc more than it did in the early days, yet it is reasonable to expect 
Such a heavy cropper as the early dwarf, for instance, to wear itself out in a few 
months. Pruning in some form or other is followed by most commercial growers. 
The one stem style is to train the plant up the stake, pinching out all side 
growths rising in the axils of the leaves. If after the plants have, say, three 
clusters of buds, the top of the plant is also nipped out the fruit will probably 
set. A new shoot will then grow out at the top and carry on. The growth being 
rapid, one has to attend to the ties fairly often. Binder twine is useful for 
tying to the stake. If you are growing the tall varieties on the above plan, they 
may be planted closer than the 3ft. before mentioned. Another method of prun- 
ing is to retain about four stems instead of the one, but follow the same practice 
of nipping out the side shoots when the heat of the summer comes. It is some- 
times advisable to ^ve the pruning a rest, just taking out enough foliage to 
allow the air free circulation amongst the plants, otherwise the sun will scorch 
the fruit. Still another form of training is on a trellis or large mesh wire- 
netting, allowing about six stems to the plant, tho side shoots still being nipped 
out. Later varieties could be planted at* the same time as the early ones, to 
come into bearing when the carlies are going off, or the early ones could be sown 
later to keep up a continuity. Do not make the mistake of planting tomatoes in 
the sam^ place as they grew last year ^'just because they did so well there last 
time,” nor yet plant them whore potatoes grew or you will be inviting trouble. 
The diseases of one will attack the other, and oven the insects damaging one will 
pass on to the other. Other grubs or caterpillars that are troublesome are the 
cut worms, which eat into the tomato plant at ground level, the plant then 
topples over. This grub works at night and hides just below the surface of the 
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ground in the daytime. It is of a dull slaty appearance and can be destroyed 
with loz. of Paris green and lib. of biaii* and pollaid mixed; moisten with 
sweetened water, work into pellets, and place around the plants. Keep children 
away from the plants at this time. Another caterpillar that attacks the fruit, 
working around inside of the early ones and then passing on to another one, can 
be destroyed by spiaying the fruit when young with Pans green, but the most 
reliable remedy is to examine the plants frequently and kill all of the gnibs that 
you can find. Sometimes by jarring the plant you can dislodge this pest. With 
a view to preventing too great a changi* in the temperature of the soil, watering 
should be done in the early hours of the nioimng when the soil is coldest. The 
amount of water required is a much debated phase of tomato culture. 1 have 
seen healthy plants bearing good crops of s])lendid fruit in fallow ground with- 
out artificial watering. On the other hand, 1 have also seen plants staited with 
a little watering, and then being neglected give most disappointing results, the 
fruit being small and tough. Then, again, jilants that have received a good and 
continuous soaking have yielded the largest fiuit of the whole plot. Water should 
be applied by trench after the fruit has set, if sprayed on to the fruit it causes 
cracks. Most of the diseases to which the tomato is liable are of the plant, but 
a disease of malformation that spoils a lot of fruit is what is known as ^Mack^’ 
tomato. It forms hard cores in the fruit, and perhaps one portion ripens nicely 
and the other part is hard. Many plants form and ripen perfw’.t fruit at first, 
but the later ones will develop as described, and the plant also develops malfor- 
mation. In the discussion that followed, Mi. H. J. Firth said that those who 
were engaged in wheatgrowing had prov(»d that the rotation of cropping was a 
good thing, and he asked if Mr. Sarre would recommend adoption of similar 
methods in tomato cultivation, and whether the cause of tomatoes only ripening 
on one side was attributed to disease or scalding of the sun. Mr. Sarre, 
replying, said that tomatoes should not be planted in ground which in the previous 
year had been planted with potatoes. Good results should result from rotating 
with peas, as jieas supplied nitrogen, which was an excellent plant food. It was 
not advisable to use fresh stable manure for tomato cultivation. The cause of 
partial ripening was scalding by the sun. Mr. G. E. Gum asked whether planting 
on a former onion plot would prejudicially affect the onion crop the second year, 
and whether young plants with long roots should bo planted to full depth or 
whether the roots should be spread out. Mr. Sarre, in reply, said one could plant 
onions on the same plot for a generation without any fear. Tomatoes being a 
shallow rooted plant, the roots should be spread. 


x ARRELLVS FLAT. 

August 24th. — ^Present; 18 members. 

Care of Machinery. — The following paper was read by Mr. E. G. Pratt: — ‘‘As 
a rule, in our district, we experience very wet winters, and the time when the land 
can be worked to the best advantage is limited. In the summer we have a large 
percentage of damp days, which considerably delay harvesting. Therefore, for 
the efficient working of a farm it is absolutely necessary that the farmer should 
keep his implements in as good condition as possible, so that when weather con- 
ditions are satisfactory he can make the best use of the time at his disposal. 
Nothing is more annoying to the modern farmer than to be hung up for several 
hours or days with a broken implement. Old, worn out, and out-of-date small 
machinery should, if the farmer can possibly afford it, be replaced by new and 
modern machinery. In many cases old and worn out machinery does not do the 
work properly and costs more in time wasted and repairs than would pay for a 
new machine. One large modem implement wdll often do the work of two small 
out-of-date ones, thereby effecting a saving of labor. In purchasing a nelw imple- 
ment the farmer should remember that in all probability he will be work- 
ing it for the next 10 or 12 years. If the farmer considers buying an implement, 
wluch he cannot inspect under working conditions, it is a good plan to ask the firm 
for a trial, and secondly, to see that fittings can be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay. Most firms send out books with code words for parts, and these 
should be kept and the code used when wiring for new fittings. In selecting a 
plough or cultivator it should be observed that the shares should be of a typo 
that is always obtainable and easily and quickly put on and taken off. A good 
point in many cases is to select a new implement of the same make m the old 
one, because quite a number of the fittings from the old machine will come in 
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useful for repairing broken and worn out parts. Ploughs, cultivators, and har- 
rows should be of the stump- jump pattern, unless all the land likely to be worked 
is absolutely free from stones. Lubrication is an item sadly neglected b>^( too 
many farmers, and effective lubrication is, I consider, half the life of a machine. 
It is not sufficient to buy a tin of oil, and oil the harvester or binder at regular 
intervals. For liarvtst time a lubricant should be selected with a good, heavy con- 
stituency that will retain its body on the hottest day and also when exposed to 
heated bearings. Many heavy-bodied oils only retain their body while in the 
shade, and so soon as they are exposed to the heat of the sun or used on a heated 
bearing they become like water and run out. The result is that the driver 
has to oil very frequently or else there is considerable wear and even danger 
of tire. Certainly no oil will retain its original thickness after it has been exposed 
for three or four hours to the sun, but if it has a good, retentive body it will 
remain stringy and adhere around the bearings instead of running off. Of course, 
the best oil is useless without the operator secs that it reaches the bearings. All 
small oil holes should be cleaned out with a piece of thin pointed wire at least 
once a day, so that it can bo seen if the oil is going into the larger bearings. 
For plough and cultivator wheels I find that when oil only is used much of it goes 
straight through and drips out on the other side. To prevent this I tried mixing 
a small quantity of melted fat with the oil and obtained better results. I con- 
sider that the used .oil from cars, mixed with fat, would do very well for this 
purpose, and would remind one to clean the oil out of the car more frequently. 
For wagon, dray, and buggy wheels, &c., it pays to buy the best axle grease. 
All tillage implements, such as ploughs, cultivators, &c., should be lifted at the 
corners when turning, because turning with the implement in the ground strains 
it, particularly with big implements. This practice also has a bad effect on the 
horses. A good tool box should be fixed to every implement, and in it carried 
the necessary wrenches, a hammer, a few bolts of various sizes likely to be needed, 
several split links, and a piece of wire. The wire should not be used if the 
implement can be fixed with bolts, and, if used, should be taken out at the first 
opportunity and the part properly fixed. When finished with, ploughs and culti- 
vators should be taken from the paddock and placed where stock cannot rub 
against them, and the weight of the implement should be rested on the ground, 
not on the wheels. It is not necessary to place implements of this kind in a shed, 
but a coat of paint every few years will be beneficial. In spare time it is a good 
plan to overhaul and put tnem in good order. Harrows should be placed where 
they will not be dangeroucoto stock. The harrow heads should be put in a shed 
and given a coat of tar. All other machinery should be placed in a shed as soon 
as possible, and all belts removed, oiled, and rolled up, care being taken not to 
make the roll too small at the start and so crack the leather. Binder canvasses 
should be removed, rolled, and hung up w;here mice cannot reach them. On wet 
days the machinery can be thoroughly overhauled, new parts obtained where 
required, and everything put in order. Poultry should not be allowed in the 
implement shed, because they litter the machines and do a certain amount of 
damage. The ideal shed for implements is a stone building with an iron roof 
nnd sliding doors, but a straw roof is very satisfactory if kept well covered. A 
blacksmith's shop, with the necessary tools, will be found very useful and 
economical in keeping the machinery in good repair. It should be erected in a 
place well away from stables, stacks, &c., and in a position where machinery can 
be pulled up close to it, care being taken to make it large enough to admit any 
implement. Every tool should have a special place and be kept there and not be 
left lying in the place where it was last used. Gates should be made sufficiently 
wide to take implements through without danger of hitting the posts. A good 
plan is to have a wide wire gate near the other gates through which to take the 
machinery. The windmill requires very little attention, but one should not forget 
to grease it occasionally and to see that everything is in order. The engine sho^d 
be placed in a closed-in shed and kept clean. It should never be overloaded oi 
allowed to run too quickly. The inlet valve should be held in whilst the engine 
is running down after being stopped, because bumping against the compression 
whilst slowing down is detrimental to the bearings* The chaffeutter also requires 
covering, but should be in a position where a load of hay can be pulled up into 
a convenient position for cutting. The saw should be kept covert and have a 
coat of grease smeared over it when not in use. It should be kept thoroughly 
sharp and properly set, because a blunt and unset saw is dangerous. Most imple- 
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Make Next Season's Moult 
a Quick and Thorough Oiie 

Rv I thanks to the spice, they have been 

Ajy going strong ever since. I have been 



m e nc 1 n g 
now to feed 
‘Karswood’ 
P o u 1 1 ry 
Spice _ to 

and thorough moult next 
season, and a good supply 
of eggs when prices are 
high. ‘ Karswood ’ con- 
tains amongst other harm- 
less and valuable ingredients 
dried and ground insects, 
rich in the natural assiinll- 
able phosphorous which 
enriches the blood, tones 
up the system, and puts 
the birds in that virile, 
vigorous good health which 
enables them to moult 
thoroughly and quickly, and 
come on to lay again with- 
out delay. Read this letter, 
one of many such, which 
but voices the experience 
of 500,000 other users. 

“Forrestvllle, S.A.. 4/7/21. 

Dear Slr^It gives me much plw- 
siire In relating to you the wonderM 
results I have obt^ned In using 
‘Karswood’ Poultry sploe. My 
friend, Mr. Robinson, advised me to 
try It six weeks ago, he having used 
It with splendid results, 9p I wnt 
straight away for »,j»<Jket. ^ in 
the first week I could ^ the diffe- 
rence in my hens. I might tell you 
they were hanging in moult, and 
after a fortmfl'ht of Karswood 
they had completed the moult a^ 
had actually started laying, and, 


going strong ever since. I have been 
telling my irlcnds about * Karswood * 
Poultry 8plce and its results; but 
one or t^o doubted my word, so 1 
brought them down and showed them 
my Rhode Island Red Pullets and the 
eggs I was getting, and I can tell you 
they alter^ their tune; they have 
some the same age as mine and they 
are not laying yet, so they now intend 
to give * Karswood * a trial. I thank 
you for your letter, and I will be very 
pleased to receive the book when it 
arrives. You may make use of this 
letter with pleasure. 

(Signed) H J. Bradlbt.” 

You too can have good 
results— prove this to your 
prefit. Go to your local 
grocer, storekeeper, or pro- 
duce dealer, get a I s. 
packet of 

‘ KARSWOOD ’ 
POULTRY SPICE 

And commence to-morrow. 
Within a fortnight or three 
weeks you will see good 
results. If your local dealer 
cannot supply you he can 
get stocks from the agents 
named below. 

NOTE THE ECONOMY. 

One tablespoonful (loz.) of 
‘ElARSwood’ Poultry Spice 
(containing ground insects) is 
sufficient for 20 hens for one 
day. So that it costs you loss 
than a Jd. a day for every 12 
birds. 

Is. packet (ilb.) supplies 20 hens 16 days. 
8s. packet (lib.) supplies 20 hens 82 days. 
18s. tin (71b8.) supplies 140 hens 88 days. 

Idlbs. tins, 26 b. 881bs. tins. dSs. 

Makes 12 Hens Lay for a Day. 

AaXNTS FOB SOUTH AUSTRALIA — 

S. C. EYLES & Co, 

OUBBIE ST., ADELAIDE. 
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ments are sent out ^ith a book of instructions and those should be followed as 
closely as possible. No implement should ever be worked in a damaged condition, 
because there is danger of it doing more damage than good. Last, but not least, 
a coat of paint applied to any machine is always a good investment.” 

LAURA. 

Maintaining Soil Fertility. — ^At a recent meeting of the above Branch, the 
following paper was read by Mr. F. T. Hughes: — ‘^Chemical fertilisers are 
widely used, but little understood. A certain amount of super is applied to 
land and if a substantial increase of crop is obtained, most farmers are satis- 
fied. They, however, do not stop to think whether they are reducing the 
value of their land or increjxsing its power to produce good crops. Before super- 
pliosphatcs w^erc introduced we expected to grow two crops in succession, but now 
it is very rarely that a cropped stubble paddock will yield a profitable crop. 
There must be some reason for this. Either we are not using the right fertiliser 
or we are destroying the texture of the land by our method of fallow, crop, 
burn, and fallow again. Fertilisers containing nitrogen are beneficial to crops, 
but are too expensive for cereals, so some other source must be sought to supply 
this plant food. When agents first came around on their mission of selling 
seed and fertiliser drills one of their chief stock arguments was that 401bs. of 
seed per acre, sown through the drill, was as good as GOlbs. sown broadcast. It 
was stated that the saving in seed would soon pay the cost of the drill. It 
was also affirmed that 401b8. of super would give an increased yield of from 
Sbush. to lObush. per acre. These statements were confirmed by experience. 
When our neighbor got his drill he used the quantities referred to above, and 
his crop produced between 26bush. and 27buflh. to the acre. We broadcasted 
a bushel of wheat to the acre and only reaped 17bush. to the acre. At present 
we use 751bs. of seed and from 701bs. to 801bs. of super, but very rarely reap 
more than 25bu8h. to the acre; often only 20bush., and sometimes less, not- 
withstanding the fact that better cultivation methods are adopted. The reason 
for this reduction in yields, in my opinion, is our method of fallow, crop, burn, 
and fallow again. This causes the removal of organic matter from the soil, 
which means poorer crops and greater difficulty in working the land. Land, 
under this method, becomes excessively poor and quickly hardens. There is 
also an absence of worms, even when the soil is in an ideal condition for 
working. This reveals an absence of organic matter necessary for an ideal 
condition of the land and various forms of soil life, which in turn prepare the 
plant food so necessary for good crops. The time is fast approaching when 
Australian farmers will have to find some means of returning to the soil the 
organic matter that is being fast removed under present methods. One way 
to do this is by the application of stable manure, which should be carted 
from the stable and spread from the dray; not tipped in heaps, because by 
this latter method much of its value is wasted. The natural place for the 
manure is on the surface where the rain can wash its goodness into the soil, 
and the sun break down its texture, thus providing food for the myriads of 
soil organisms which manufacture plant food. As this method of manuring 
entails a great deal of labor, and the supply is limited, other methods must 
be discovered to achieve the same results. A good burn is very useful for 
cleaning up the land, and at the same time destroying take-all, and I believe 
it would be a good policy to burn the stubble and sow oats or Subterranean 
clover, or a paddock of each. The Superintendent of Experimental Work of 
the Agricultural Department (Mr. W. J. Spafford) says that Subterranean 
clover is a collection of nitrogen, and greatly improves land for other crops 
It should be sown in autumn so that it may start with the first rain. If half 
the stubble land was scratched over and sown with this very useful plant each 
season, and this continued until the whole farm has been covered, no further 
sowing should be necessary, because it is said to stand cultivation and come 
again when the land is left out. After sowing the clover it would be possible 
in many oases to get the crop in, after which the remainder of the stubble 
land could be sown ;with oats. While this means more cropping than at present, 
sheep would profitably harvest the clover, and in many seasons oats also. By 
adopting this method a large quantity of organic matter removed from the 
soil by wheat growing wobM be replaced. In good seasoiMH whan there is a 
good growth of feed, the oats could be cut for hay and stacked. When the 
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feed was beginning to get scarce, the oaten hay could be fed to sheep, thus 
returning a valuable manure and improving the land. What is termed green 
manuring is growing a good crop of green stuff, ploughing it in, and«sillowing 
it to rot. This greatly improves the land, but it seems a wasteful method, in 
vi^w of high values for land and wool and mutton in great demand. WUh 
the growing of a nitrogen-collecting and fixing plant, and feeding it off, sdHs 
can be restored to their original fertility in a far more profitable way. The 
replacing of organic matter in the soil will provide food for worms and other 
soil organisms without whose aid vegetation cannot flourish. Land with a 
good supply of oiganic matter will not wash out so much or lie wet to the same 
extent as land deprived of it, because this seems to smooth over the grains of 
the soil, keeping them more loose and so absorbing more moisture and retaining 
it for a longer period. 


MANNANABIE. 

September 20th. — ^Present: nine members. 

Preparation of Fallow. — The following paper was contributed by the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. W. Crawford): — ^‘No definite system for the preparation of 
fallow that will suit all classes of soil and climate conditions can be suggested, 
but I find the following system to be very satisfactory in this locality, where 
the farmers' main object is to grow wheat. If stubble land is to be fallowed, 
the straw should, if possible, be burned towards the end of the summer, but 
if the » summer has been wet, and the straw contains green summer growth, 
burning should be delayed until the commencement of frosty weather. Com- 
mence fallowing as soon as seeding is completed, providing the land is not too 
wet nor too hard to make a fairly decent job, and do not plough deeply unless 
weeds have made a good growth; from 2in. to 3in. is quite deep enough for 
early fallowing. Shallow fallow provides the best opportunity for the germina- 
tion of weed seeds. As the season advances, and weeds make a good start, 
plough slightly deeper, but do not exceed 4in. Deep fallowing is not necessary 
for growing good crops in the district. The first land fallowed should be 
harrowed twice across the ploughing about the end of July. The fallowing 

should be finished by the end of August, and the harrowing by the end ot 

Septoiiibor. \ll land fallowed should have at least one good rain on it before it is 
harrowed down. After the paddock has been harrowed, put sheep in occasionally 
when the surface soil is dry, to eat off any green stuff, but on n.) accouiir have 
sheep on the fallow while the land is wet. All fallow should be cultivated 
before harvest, the later the bettor, because late cultivating destroys many of the 
summer weeds. If possible, cut out all thistles, and cart stones off the fallow 
before harvest. Keep the fallow clean with sheep during summer and early 

autumn. Should there be too much growth for the sheep, the cultivator must 

be set to work, but I do not favor summer cultivating when summer weeds 
can be destroyed by any other means." 


BOOLEKOO CENTBE, September 5th. — The Vice-Chairman of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture (Capt. S. A. White, c.m.b.o.u.), attended the meeting and 
delivered an address, illustrated with lantern slides, Across Australia by Motor 
Car." 

BUNDALEEE SPRINGS, September 24th. — The paper "Farm Management" 
that had been contributed at the Annual Congress Was read by the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. M. J. Cronin). The report of the delegates to the Annual Congress was also 
received and discussed. 

BLYTH, September 18th, — The subject, ‘‘Mouse-proofing Hay Stacks," was 
brought before the meeting by Mr. Drennan, and an interesting discussion 
followed. 'IJo a gathering of over 250 people, on September 7th, Captain 
S. A. White, c.m.b.o.u. (Vice-Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) 
delivered an address, "Through Central Australia by Motor Car," under the 
auspices of the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 

REDHILL, September 25th. — The meeting took the form of a "Useful Hints 
Evening," when several useful hints for the saving of time and labor were 
brought forward. 
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MANNANARIE, August 30th. — Mr. H. J. Apps (Assistant Dairy Expert) 
attended the meeting and delivered an address, in which ho dealt with several 
aspects of the dairying industry. Mr. F. C. Richards, of the Department of 
Agricultkire, was also present, and in the couisc of a short address explained the 
Aims and Objects of the Agricultural Bureau 

NORTH BOOBOROWIE, September 25tli - -Alessrs. Mudge and Giles read 
papers from the Journal of AgncuUure, ''Rotation of Crops’^ and "The Care of 
the Farm Horse. A good discussion follow od 'J'lic report of the delegates to 
the Annual Congress was also received and cliscussed. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

TABLED. 

September 24tli. — Piesent: 17 mombers and visitors. 

Conservation op Fodder. — Mr. A. L. Molmcaux read a iiaper on this subject 
• (see report of 1923 Annual Congress). In the discussion that followed, Mr. 
D. L. Clarke thought the expense of employing so many hands necessary to man 
a thresher ivas a disadvantage to a sinnil farmer; several farmers could 
combine and do their threshing together. The idea of conserving grain was an 
excellent one. Many farmers had not yet fully realised the benefit of conserving 
corn to feed, particularly to sheep, during a dry spell in autumn. Mr. L. 
Molineaux said in threshing the crops and stacking the fodder for food for stock 
it would be found that the stock Would ab\a}s eat their way into the stack on 
the side on which the elevator had been situated. It was, therefore, a good plan 
to distribute the chaff evenly with the straw in building the stack. He said horses 
did well on threshed straw. Mr. W. Q. Branson asked "if weevil would go right 
through where corn was shot. Mr. A. E. Reed replied in the affirmative, and 
added tl»at the weevils would do considerable damage if the storage place was 
kept dark. 


ROSEDALE, July 20th, — Twelve members attended the July meeting of the 
Bosedalo Branch, when a paper dealing with the subject "Fallowing" was con- 
tributed by Mr. G. C. Hienjus. 

WINDSOR, August 21st, — The President read an article dealing with the 
hand feeding of sheep, which provoked a keen discussion. Addresses were also 
given by Messrs. Ryan and Dawldns, of the Two Wells Show Society. Mr. 
H. W. Kenner (Hon. Secretary of the Two Wells Agricultural Bureau) was also 
present, and read a paper, "The Relationship of the Agricultural Bureau to 
the Agricultural Show Society. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

MOONTA, August 25th.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Lawry) read a paper, 
"Tractor v. Horses," from the Journal of Agriculture ^ and an interesting dis- 
cussion followed, in which Messrs. H. Cadd, T. Cliff, G. Page, A. Middleton, E. 
Atkinson, F. Trennery, D. Kitto, and A. Ferguson took part. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CABROW. 

August 23rd. — Present; 14 members. 

SBL»<moN OF Farm Implements.— "For the growing of wheat in Soutn 
Australia, the selection * of implements is an important item, and ^ small impie- 
inents are not satisfactory or economical, said Mr. A. Freeman, in the course 
of a short paper under the above title. For fallowing, the speaker recommende 
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a six-furrow light draught plough. If the land weie fairly free from stumps 
he thought a combined drill and cultivator would prove most satisfactory. For 
harvesting operations he favored the stripper and motor winnower. JHe also 
referred to various types and makes of engines, chaff cutters, &c., and thought 
a wagon with a medium weighted body and wide tyres would prove most 
serviceable in sandy country. A good discussion followed. It was decided thlit 
all future meetings of the Branch shoulfl be held on Wednesday night, at eight 
o’clock, on or before full moon. 


BABKENS PEAK. 

August 22nd. — Present: nine members and two visitors. 

Cows ON THE h'AKM. — ‘ ‘ Cows are a necessary on every farm, but very little 
trouble as a rule is taken with them except to see that they provide milk and 
butter for the homestead,^’ said Mr. G. A. Noble, in a paper dealing with the 
subject, ^'Cows on the Farm.’^ To obtain the best results from the cow 
it was necessary to treat the animal with kindness, he said. It was advisable 
to allow the women folk of the farm to tend to the handling and feeding of 
the animals. When natural feed was scarce, and especially during the summer, 
he recommended feeding the cows in the morning with two kerosine tins full of 
oaten chaff and l^lbs. of molasses, the feed to be damped before being fed to* 
the cows. For the evening meal he suggested two tins of cocky chaff and 21b8. 

of oats. Twice during each week one handful of salt should be added and mixed 

with the feed. One and a half pounds of molasses should bo mixed with 
4galls. of water. He also thought it advisable to make provision for green 

fodder by preparing a plot of land and broadcasting lOlbs. to 151b8. of lucerne 

seed to the acre, just after a good rain had fallen. The seed could be covered 
with a set of light harrows. In the discussion that followed, Mr. H. Noble 
thought it better to feed the cows on hay rather than on chaff. Mr. Kobelt 
had found a mixture of cocky and hay chaff, molasses, and bone meal an 
excellent ration for dairy cows. 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

August 21st. — Present: 11 members. 

Table Grapes for the Homestead. — ^Mr. F. C. Barraud contributed the 

following paper: — ‘‘The grape vine is one of the hardiest fruit bearing plants. 
It can be grown over a very large area, provided it is properly handled. With 
climatic and soil conditions such as we have in this district, and a limited 
number of plants well looked after, the vine will provide the home with fruit 
for a number of months in the summer. The high quality table grapes that are 
grown for commercial purposes are generally grown on rich, deep soil, well 
supplied with organic matter, but this fact does not prove that good fruit 

cannot be grown on a soil of lesser quality. Annual rainfall of from 15in. to 

25in. is suitable for vines. When the subsoil receives a good soaking and the 

soil is well tilled, the moisture will be retained for many months. In choosing 
a position for a small vineyard, preference should be given to a spot between 
the hills, fairly exposed to the sun and wind and yet sheltered on the 
eastern side if possible, to obviate late frosts damaging the vines. If late 
frosts strike the garden when the leaves and bunches are young and tender, 
they sometimes destroy most of the crops. Land for vines should be deeply 
worked, and the ^tubsoil should not bo brought to the surface where avoidable. 
Well rotted stable manure or bonedust should he mixed with the soil. This 
class of manure will help the young vines for a long time. If they are 
to be worked by hand and the soil is rich, the vines should be planted 6ft. hy 
6ft., but if to be worked by horse implements, 10ft. by 10ft. would be prefer- 
able. Two methods of training vines are the trellis and the gooseberry bush 
systems. The latter, providing you are treating vines which are pruned annually 
to two or three buds, returns beautiful fruit. On the other, if you are working 
vines which do not fruit freely so low down on the spurs, there is little hope 
of doing away with the trellis in some shape or form, l^en a rooted cutting 
is received from the nursery, it is necessary to prune it back to one bud, and 
after it has struck, again prune it back to one bud. The stem should not be 
more than lOin. or 12in. clear of the branches. Do not raise the frame woxfc 
in the trellis too high, because the higher it is, the more the fruit is exposed 
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Nufrend Spraying Outfit. 

Manufactured entirely in our works, and can be 
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We have a most complete catalogue of Spray Plants to 
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to winds and bird pests. Tillage of the soil means mnch to the growth of the 
plant. The best method is to plough the land deeply, say Sin. or 6in., as soon 
as the first autumn rains will permit, and then leave it to sweeten with the 
action of the sun and air. After winter rains are over and spring is approach- 
ing, take the plough and cross work the land, turning in all the weeds. After 
ploughing is completed, keep the cultivator and harrows going, to make th>^ 
surface fine and dry, thereby preventing 'iihe evaporation of moisture. If rain, 
say iin.> falls after the land has been worked, again give the surface a good 
harrowing. Soil fertility must be kept up to a high standard if the vineyard 
is to bo a success. An occasional good dressing of farmyard manure will 
prove highly beneficial to most soils, and if one has to fall back on artificial 
fertilisers, bonedust and then superphosphate are helpful. A good dressing 
consists of 2cwt8. of bonedust and lewt. of Sulphate of potash. This should 
be applied close to the plants, and not over the whole surface of the land if 
you wish to obtain the best results. 


McLACHLAN. 

September lat. — Present: 13 members and three visitors. 

Take-all. — In the course of a short paper dealing with this subject, Mr. 
Jericho said take-all generally appeared in the third crop when the seed had 
been sown in light land. To reduce the risk of the disease making an appearance, 
Mr. Jericho was of the opinion that the third crop should be of oats, and after 
the crop had been reaped the stubble should be burnt, and the land left for 
grazing with sheep as long as possible. If the land was heavily stocked with 
sheep in the early part of the season and late in September, the danger of 
take-all would be reduced to a minimum. When being prepared for a crop, 
the land should be thoroughly fallowed, harrowed three weeks after the cofii- 
pletion of ploughing, and kept as free from weeds as possible during the early 
part of the season. * If the land was likely to become water-logged, it would be* 
necessary to work the plough at a shallow depth, the main point being to 
expose the roots of all plants to the air. If it was proposed to crop stubble 
land, it should be thoroughly broken up, and left exposed to the air for about 
three weeks before the crop was sown. The speaker also contended that the 
exposure of the roots of plants to the air had a tendency to check take-all. 
wi len the land was too poor to grow sufficient stubble to carry a fire, the 
second* crop should be on fallowed land, and the third crop should consist of 
oats, so that sufficient straw would be provided to destroy the mallee shoots. 
The next year the paddock could be left out for feed. When the land was 
again brought under the plough, the first crop should be wheat, followed by 
oats, and then left out for grazing. He thought Hhat a profitable crop could 
also always be grown on hay stubble if the land was ploughed, the roots of the 
plants exposed to the air, and then left for three weeks before the crop was sown. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

September 10th. — Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Hand Feedinq Sheep. — ^Mr. H. Doudle read a paper, ''Does it Pay to Hand 
Feed Sheep? and in the discussion that followed, Mr. B. C. Myers said he had fed 
sheep on hay with a f^ir amount of success, but found there was a good deal 
of waste. He was of the opinion that with cheaper labor, hand feeding 
of sheep would pay in that district. He also thought that with ordinary troughs 
there would be a waste on account of the' chaff getting wet or blown out with 
the wind, and thought sheds should be built over them. Mr. Myers said a 
feeder in the form of a larger hopper with troughs around it could be built. 
The hopper could be filled and then fed automatically into the troughs. Mr. 
W. Mahoney was in favor of hand feeding and intended to give it a trial 
next year. Mr. J. Doudle said he had been hand feeding his sheep the last three 
or four years and found it a success. He^ had fed hay chaff milled with 
bai'ley. Mr. B. Winstanley had given hand feedin|^ a trial and found 
it a paying proposition. Mr. G. A. Vij^r was not quite sure the system would 
My in that district^ and ' doubted whether in the ease of one man working a 
farm if it would t>ay to cut ihe crop for hay and fOed it to the sheep, or whether 
the crop should reaped and the grain sold. So far, he was inel&ed to ^ink 
the latter would pay the better at the present price of grain. Notwithstanding 
that, he meant to try hand feeding on a small scale. 
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TALIA. 

August 19th. — Present: seven members and tiwo visitors. 

Babbit Destruction. — Mr. J. McBeath, who road a paper dealpg with this 
subject, first referred to the alarming spread of the rabbit pest and the many 
attempts that had been made to exterminate the pest. The fanner and smiul 
landholder with netted holdings should be able, by the adoption of the fdiowing 
method, to keep his land almost eijtirely free from rabbits. In the first place, 
all the holes and warrens should be fumigated either by the engine exhaust 
method or a machine specially designed for the purpose. If the warrens were 
treated properly fumigation should account for all the rabbits in the burrows, 
but in a country that carried a good deal of bushy growth many of the rabbits 
spent but very little of their time in the burrows. During hot weather a sub- 
soiling plough should be obtained and all the warrens should Do ploughed out 
as deeply as possible. The rabbits that still remained on the property, Mr. 
McBeath believed, could easily bo caught with traps and dogs. 


TALIA. 

September 8th. — Present: 10 members and visitors. 

Horses on the Farm. — ^In the course of a short paper under the title ^^Too 
Many Horses on the Farm^^ Mr. J. Graham said it was not profitable to have too 
many horses on the farm. In districts where the area of the farms was compara- 
tively small, from 10 to 12 horses should be sufficient working strength, but one 
frequently noticed considerably more than that number of horses. If farmers 
were to keep sheep, instead of the extra horses, it would be more profitable. 
Breeding horses on small farms, in the opinion of Mr. Graham, was unprofitable, 
because in the first place the farmer lost the use of the breeding mares for three 
or four months of the year, and secondly, the young horses caused a good deal 
of trouble in pawing at the fences and damaging gates. The speaker considered 
that 50 ewes would return the price of a good farm horse from the wool and 
mutton, and the natural increase of lambs would make the sheep a more profit- 
able source of revenue than horse breeding. 


WIRRULLA. 

August 25th. — Present: 20 members and nine visitors. 

Handling of Young Horses. — Mr. S. J. Pearson, who read a paper dealing 
with this subject, said it was very difficult to make a hard and fast rule as to 
how a colt should be handled, beieauso the temperament of each animal was so 
different. As a general rule, however, the speaker suggested that the young 
horse should be run into a strong yard with a mob of other horses so that the 
animal would not become unduly excited. A stout post should be placed in tl^e 
centre of the yard, and with the aid of a lassoo very little difficulty should be 
experienced in catching the colt and bringing it up to the post. Next an 
attempt should be made to put on the headstall as quickly as possible. If the 
colt objected to being touched on the head a piece of bagging tied to a light stick 
and rubbed over the animaPs head would, as a rule, show the animal that it had 
nothing to fear. Great care should be taken not to hit the colt on the head, and 
ii was a mistake to knock the teeth of the colt in order to make it open its moutn. 
If the thumb was inserted into the side of the mouth of the colt no great trouble 
would be experienced in placing tne bit into the mouth. One end of a ro^e should 
then be passed through the near side oit ring, whilst the half hitch would still 
be kept around the post and a start made to mouth the colt by making it run 
around the yard. After the colt had run around the yard in one direction, the 
rope should bo changed to the other side of the bit, and the performance as in 
the former case repeated. When the colt answered the pull on the rope fairly 
well it should be led out of the yard, but care should be taken not to keep thp 
’colt occupied in that manner for too long a period, because there was a danger 
of it Decoming sulky. The speaker suggested that the colt shquld be hobDl^^ 
and turned loose in the yard, and every hour or so the farmer could go into t|b 
yard and catch the animal. If that was done for half a day it was only on very 
rfure occasions that the lassoo would have to be called into use again. Ne^ 
day the colt should be harnessed between two quiet workers in the plough, an^ 
for the first few days it should hot be worked too hard or for too long. T1|l0 
colt that was of a wild and nervous disposition required different treatment froih 
the foregoing. The animal that was inclined to he fractious should be handled 
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quietly, yet in a Arm and confident mann(*r, tlie speaker being of tlic opinion that 
nervousness in a horse was caused by nervousness being displayed by the lireaker 
at the time the colt was being broken in. The horse with a savage nature 
should be handled with all kindness possible and given a fair trial, but if the 
animal still showed unmistakable signs of vice it was better off the farm, for such 
an animal was a source of constant danger to those who had to handle it. For 
the colt that sulked after it had been roped, the speaker considered the best 
plan to adopt was to fasten a set of hobbhss on the animal and leave it alone for 
a few hours, and to repeat the practice until the colt was cured of its bad habits. 
Much more careful handling was required foi saddle and harness hors(\s, because 
it was most essential that they should be taught to answer the rein readily. To 
teach the horse to carry his head in a stylish manner the speaker suggested the 
following plan: — ‘<Pass a strap through a ring and fasten the ends of the strap 
to the rings of the bit. Then pass another strap through the centre ring and 
secure it to the suncingle, drawing it tightly, which will cause the colt to bring 
its head well back and induce it to arch its neck. ^ ^ 


BUTLER, September 4th. — The September meeting of the above Branch was 
attended by the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) 
who delivered an address in which he dealt with the subjects, ‘‘Cultivation of 
the Soil, and “Top Dressing Pastures. “ 

MILTALIE, August 24th. — Mr. D. P Bagnell tabled a fine sample of tree 
lucerne, and an interesting discussion regarding its suitability as a fodder for 
that district followed. The meeting then took the form of a social evening. 

MOUNT HOPE, September 22nd. — The meeting took the form of a “Question 
Box, “ when several subjects, including “Farm Traetorsi,’^ “ Fr^iitg rowing, ^ ^ 

Early and Late Wheats, “ Side Lines on the Farra,“ and “ Take-all, “ were 
brought forward, and an interesting discussion followed. 

SMOKY BAY, August 25th. — The monthly meeting was held at Mr. E. Love- 
lock ’s residence. During the afternoon, members inspected the experimental 
plots being conducted in conjunction with the Department of Agriculture, and 
at the meeting which follow'ed, several subjects of local interest were brought 
forward for discussion. 

WUDINNA, August .‘list. — The Manager of the Minnipa Experimental Farm 
(Mr. R. Hill) attended the meeting, and delivered an address, “General Farming 
Practices. ' ' 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(EAST OF MOUNT LOFTY RANGES.) 

RAMCO. 

August 20th. — ^Present: 11 members and three visitors. 

Farming as a Business. — Jemison read a paper dealing with this sub- 
ject. The writer pointed out that a farmer needed to work his land as a business 
and to keep records to be successful. He made mention of many points in which 
the farmer, by giving thought and adopting systematic records, could make sav- 
ings. Mr. Jemison stated that he knew how lax farmers were in matters of 
record, and though the paper was not for fruitgrowers mere was much that 
applied to them. Mr. Lewis agreed that the fruitgrow^er was often very lax in 
keeping proper records regarding the working of his property. Ho thought that 
the income tax had done much to educate both farmers and fruitgrowers to keep 
accounts, Mr. H. Green thought the keeping of records of stock, &c., was a 
point that the orchardists overlooked. Neither did they study conditions to enable 
them to ascertain the type and quantity of manure and the quantity of water 
that should be applied to the land. Mr. Odgers considered the paper gave one 
many points, especially the keeping of records, so as to know definitely what the 
different varieties of trees yielded. 

A further meeting was held on September 24th, when Mr. E. Burroughs r^ 
an article, “Lucerne Cultivation and Management,^' and a keen discussion fol- 
lowed. Mr. J. J. Odgers also gave an account of the Annual Congress. 
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COONALPYN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49in.). 

August 24th. — ^Present: seven members and 30 visitors. 

Mallee Farming. — In the course of a paper under the title ^'Some Caus^ of 
Failure in Malice Farming” Mr. F. Pitman said he had resided in the mallee 
areas for a considerable number of years and, after noting the methods adopted 
in clearing the land, had come to the conclusion that the average settler always 
tried to handle too much land, not only at the start, but also during the rest of 
his career. That such was the case was very clearly demonstrated when one noticed 
on many of the sections that some of the land rolled during the first year of the 
occupancy of the block still remained untouched. He was of the opinion that 
there was only a comparatively small area of land in their district of which it 
could be honestly said that it had been thoroughly reclaimed from scrub con- 
ditions, even though in some cases the present occupier of the block was the 
fourth settler who had been in possession. As a general rule, it would be noticed 
that those settlers who had been successful were those that had not attempted to 
deal with more rolled land than they could properly handle. His strong con- 
tention was ‘ ‘ small areas of land properly worked rather than attempting to deal 
with large tracts of half cleared land, which were an eyesore to the district and a 
reduction on the value of the holding. * ^ A lively discussion followed. Mr. 
George disagreed with the views of the writer of the paper and contended that the 
best plan was to roll down a comparatively large area of scrub, and to endeavor 
to crop a large area in order to secure a good total return, even if the average 
yield was small. Mr. Tregenza agreed with the views of the writer of the paper. 
Mr. A. E. Gurner presented a paper, Tractors,” in which an interesting des- 
cription of different types of machines was given. Mr. J. J. Cronin addressed the 
meeting on his observations at the Rosoworthy Agricultural College Short Course 
for Farmers, and the meeting concluded with a supper and dance. 

COONALPYN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49 in.). 

September 2l8t. — ^Present: seven members and 10 visitors. 

Top Dressing op Grass Lands. — The following paper was contributed by 
F. J. Tregenza: — ^‘^From results obtained in older agricultural countries, from 
records of years of trial in Victoria, and from experiences in this district, one 
feels tempted to predict that within a few years the regular application of super 
to pasture lands will be a recognised practice by wide-awake farmers. The need 
for making every cleared acre produce more will eventually compel the man on 
the land to adopt this practice. Most of us have seen the stimubis which has been 
given to the ordinary grasses when, perhaps, the drill has been run out to empty 
on spare ground. In all probability stock have bi*en run continually on this 
land, and hence no striking contrast has been noticed. Only when stock have 
been kept off such a piece of ground can the remarkable improvement in the 
growth of the feed be noticed, particularly in the early spring. If, for a total cost 
of Ss. to fis. per acre per year, we can double the number of sheep kept, or the 
number of of cows milked, or the number of horses or pigs that can be grazed, 
then we are investing in a sure and sound proposition. I believe this to be pos- 
sible at CoonalT)yn. I have been surprised at the amount of grazing on certain 
small homestead paddocks of mine that have been regularly dressed with super 
for a number of years. At present they are a dense mat of trefoil and melilot, 
and since early June horses, cows, and pigs have been almost continuously graz- 
ing on them. These good results can be secured from the larger paddocks, especi- 
ally where clovers are already well established. ’ ’ Quoting from a pamphlet issued 
by the Department of Agriculture of Victoria, Mr. Tregenza then made i sum- 
mary of the points, worthy of consideration, to those who contemplated dressing 
pasture lands: — (a) Where the rainfall exceeds 20in. there will be a pronounced 
effect from dressings of Icwt. upwards, but even in districts where the average 
fall is as low as 15in. very saHsfactory results have been attained, (h) The 
stimulus to pastures has been so great that in many cases more than twice the 
number of stock have been carried and carried in better condition, and with an 
entire absence of '^cripples” and deficiency diseases. (o) Because of the 
increased fertility and production land values have often doubled, and in man| 
cases trebled. (<2) Autumn applications are best — ^before the first heavy rains. 
An ordinary drill is generally used, the discs being raised off the ground where 
the surface is too rough and hard. One-horse fertiliser distributors can be 
obtained for £80 to £40, but they are not essential, (s) Quantity of super, The 
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v^etter districts require tlie heaviest dressings, but applications vary from SOlbs. 
to 2c'wtB. At Coonalpyii I should say from SOlbs. to 1121bs. of 36 per ceut. 
to 38 per cent, super would be most suitable. For light fend that is to be Jeff out 
of crop for some years Icwt. every two years is recommended. On heavy land 
clear of shoots that is to be leit for grazing, it seems to me that the outlay on 
a Icwt. application each autumn would be mpre than repaid in the increased net 
profits that would be received. (/) The super is used by plants as they require 
it and none of it is wasted. It will not wash out with floodwaters, and in 
droughty spells will continue to fei-tilise the grass so long as there is any moisture 
in the soil. Ordinary dressinjgs of super will not blight off grass or crops in a 
dry year, (g) Top dressing improves the fertility of the soil by encouraging the 
spread of clovers. I have noticed, too, how the good grasses follow the super, 
particularly the clover family. It certainly stimulates the better grasses, with 
the effect of discouraging some of the useless weeds. The good effect upon the 
health and condition of stock by top dressing grass lands is one of the strongest 
points in favor of this practice. If phosphoric acid is lacking in the soil the 
feed will lack essential vitamines, and in consequence, stock, and particularly grow- 
ing stock, will not thrive as they should. 


YOUNG^HUSBANT). 

August 23rd. — ^Present: nine members. 

Ensilage. — The following paper was read by Mr. F. Macrow: — ''It is sur- 
prising to note tnat, although the first silo to be built in Australia was 
erected in South Australia, the farmers of this State are far behind those of 
Victoria and New South Wales in lealising the importance of the silo as a means 
of conserving fodder. Ensilage making has now passed the experimental stage, and 
many farmers in all parts of the world rely almost entirely on ensilage for fodder, 
in times of drought. Ensilage stands alone as an insurance against drought, 
and in a district like this, where we have feed in abundance for a few months 
of the ye^ir and then practicallv nothing, I tnink no dairyman can afford to bo 
without a silo. It supplies fodder that is most needed in the late summer and 
autumn, wlien a moist, juicy food is required to stimulate the milk flow of the cows. 
Lucerne rarely lasts long enough to carry on to the time when the natural feed is 
sufiScient for the stock. For crops ensilage has many indisputable advantages over 
hay, the chief being its immunity from fire and vermin of any description. It will 
keep indefinitely without any depreciation in value, and is always ready for 
immediate use. It is a far more valuable fodder for milking cows than hay, 
because it has a favorable influence on the milk flow. The crop iniended for 
ensilage is more easily secured than the hay crop, because it can be cut and 
carted straight to the silo in any sort of weather, whereas with hay there is the 
worry of getting suitable weather for cutting, stooking, carting, and stacking. 
The silo can be made in different ways and with different materials. Brick, 
atone, or concrete are generally considered the best materials to use, but wood or 
iron or even wattle and daub can be used. The latter, however, is not long last- 
ing, and in using iron it is well to paint the inside with tar or whitewash to guard 
against the action of the acids in the ensilage. There are two kinds of silos — the 
overhead and the pit. The overhead is the more popular because of the ease 
with which it can be emptied, but I should much prefer the pit silo in this dis- 
trict, because the cost of excavation should not be great and there is not much 
danger of soakage in the sand. Also, the walls need not be so thick or well 
made and the pit can be easily filled. When butter is 28. 6d. per lo., surely no 
one would mind the small amount of labor involved in getting a dozen bags a day 
from the pit. That would be enough for 24 cows. The main thing is to have 
the silo, when possible, much deeper than it is wide to help the material to settle 
down. It is also necessary to have the silo airtight, because the exclusion of air 
is the principle upon which the manufacture of ensilage is based. A silo 30ft. 
deep and 15ft. wide will hold about 100 tons of silage, and this would keep 30 
cows for about six months; 20 cows would eat about 70 tons in the same time. This 
is feeding 301bB. to 401bs. per day per cow.‘ It is better to have the corners 
rounded off in the silo in order to make it easier to tramp down and so make it air- 
tight Practically all green fodder can be successfully used as ensilage. The 
legumes, such as lucerne, &e., are not generally found so satisfactory as the others 
on account of unfavorable chemical changes due to the high nitrogen content, 
but mixed with other crops, such as wheat, barley, oats, rye, Ac,, they^would give 
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jvQod results. The last named cereals all mak(‘ p^ood silage. Maize is considered 
the best of all ciops for ensilage, and sorghum, Sudan glass, &c., will also make 
good silage. Good mixed grasses also make (»xrelleiit silage. During the tilling 
of the silo the ensilage should be continuously tramped down and a sprinking 
of salt added to every foot or so of gieeustuff is an advantage. Special care 
must be taken in tramping the edges and coineis of the pit, for these are the 
parts where the air is most likely to gam an entiancc, and if it does mould will 
result. When the silo is full it can be cither sealed and weighted straight away 
or left for a few days to settle down, and then the top few inches, which will be 
found to bo mouldy, can be taken away and the silo filled a foot or so higher 
than the top of the pit. The top is then coveied with damp straw or chalf for 
about lUn. and then weighted with logs or old posts or stones. It is a good plan 
to cover the top with earth. The main object being to keep out the air, weighting 
is not so important. Cows should have about llOlbs. to 401bs. per head per day, 
and a few pounds of oats added will make a balanced ration. When feeding 
cows it is as well to lemcmber that ensilage taints milk, not through the cow, 
but through the air, so it is as well to feed it away from the cowshed or handle 
it carefully in the sheds. The best time to cut the cereals is a little before the 
time for hay cutting, or when the grain is in the rnilky stage. For maize it is a 
good plan to start cutting at the doughy’’ stage. Lucerne and natural grasses 
should all be cut when flowering. The main point is not to cut before the full 
amount of nutriment can be obtained, nor too late when the crop is too dry. 
When using natuial grasses or short lucerne it may be found more convenient to 
Iiiil the materials straight into the silo without chafling, but care will have to be 
taken to tramp the greenstuff thoroughly, because it does not set down so easily 
as the chaffed material. With the other ciops, and especially maize, it is much 
better to chaff tiuj material, because of the ease with which it can be packed 
and removed from the silo. If the chaffeutter is placed next to the silo with 
the elevator leading into the middle, the material can be cut, carted, and chaffed 
straight into the pit, and the quicker the silo is filled the better. 


BARMERA, August 28th. — The Superintendent of Expeiimontal Work (Mr. 
W. .1 Spafford) attended the meeting and delivered an address, Cultivation of 
the Soil.” Ml. IT. h. Levien also gave a slioit address, in which he dealt with 
the ploughing in of green crops. 

BARMERA, September 24th.— Mi. 11. T J.evien, of the Bern Branch, attended 
the meeting and delivered an address, ”Spiaying. ” Mr. Wiltock also spoke on 
the advantage of using prepared spraying compounds. 

BERRI, August 22nd. — The Deputy Horticultural Instructor and Manager of 
the Berri Orchard (Mr. C. G. Savage) attended the August meeting and 
delivered and address, ” Manures.” At a further meeting, held on September 
26th, an article dealing with the subject, “Cultivation,” was read by Mr. 
R. McCreanor, and an interesting discussion followed. A report of the pro- 
<eedings of the Annual Congress was given by Mr. Ranford. 

BORRIKA, September 15th. — Several matters of local interest were brought 
before the Branch, and an interesting discussion followed. Members also dis- 
cussed the question, ” Analyses of Fertilisers.” 

COOMANDOOK, September 19th.— Mr. Ninnes read a paper “Management 
of Sheep,” and a paper dealing with the subject, “Conservation of Fodder, 
was contributed by Mr. Upton. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. M. P. Wilkin) read 
an article, “Painting.” Interesting discussions followed the readmg of the 


papers. , , 

MARAMA, September 24th.— A member read the paper “Farm Management 
that had been contributed to the Annual Congress, and an interesting difiw-ussion 
followed. Messrs. A. Greig and T. Hinkley gave a report of the proceedings of 


the Annual Congress. 

PABILLA WELL, August 20th.— A paper deaUng with the »«^ 3 eet, Traetor 
V. Horses,” was read from the Journal of Apricunure by Mr. E. C. Slater, and 
an interesting discussion ensued. 4 . 4 . i i 

WYNABKA, September 26th.— Fifteen members and one visitor attemlca 
the September meeting of the Wynarka Branch, when Mr. ."“iA to 

papers dealing with the subjects, “Best Pence for the District, and How to 
ell the Age of a Horse.” 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CURRENCY CREEK. 

August 24th. — Present: 16 members. 

Clearing Heavy Timber with Explosives. — The following paper was rea^ 
by Mr. H. Higgins: — ‘‘The subject, ‘Clearing Land,^ can be divided into three 
branches: — (1) Clearing scrub land, %,e., land covered with mallee, gum saplings, 
broom, yaccas, &c. (2) Clearing land timbered with trees varying in diameter 

from 4in. up to lOin. or 12in. at the base, and reaching to a height of 20ft., 
30ft., or 40ft. (3) Clearing land of heavy timber ranging at the base from 12in. 

upwards; but more especially dealing with those around 2ft. and 3ft. at the 
ground line — and it is to this class that my remarks will apply chiefly. To deal with 
class 1 — scrub clearing, &c. — one of the most important points to watch is the 
time of the year that the work is to be done. The farmer should start out on 
his block while he is still quite sure that he can fallow, and then thoroughly clear 
and fallow a strip of, say, 8ft. to 10ft. around the entire paddock to be used as 
a fire-break. He should then go through this scrub-land nicking the larger sap- 
lings, cutting down such trees as he thinks are too large for his roller. This he 
can do in the spring. Then having on hand a heavy wooden roller with strong 
iron cutters securely fastened to it, and a good team of eight to ten horses, or 
a powerful tractor, he can begin knocking down the scrub, bushes, &c., the roller 
breaking down or bruising the various shrubs and so making a good body of 
dry leaves for the fire to carry over later on. This rolled scrub should be exposed 
to the heat of summer until either February or March, depending in which part 
of the State. Here come the vital point — ^he will watch the weather for a suitable 
day, for on the quality of the burn he gets not only depends to a largo extent the 
growth of his crop, but also a great saving in labor (if a good burn) in picking 
up sticks, &c., afterwards. Men who spend most of their lives out of doors can 
generally read the weather sufficiently well to know what kind of day the* 
morrow will bring forth, and having formed his judgment, he will on the evening 
before burn back along his fire-break on the most dangerous spots so as to make 
things quite safe, for his main fire — ^which must be lighted on a hot, windy 
day — ^will be quite beyond control by the usual means of boughs, &c. With 
regard to class 2 — timber varying from 4in. to approximately 12in. at the 
stump — ^it must* be first ascertained to what use the land will be put when 
cleared. If for fruit culture I should recommend using a tree -puller for the 
larger trees, and for the smaller simply grub them out in the usual way. Here 
again the time of the year plays a most important part, and the work should be 
done after the winter has well set in and the earth has become thoroughly soaked. 
To attempt tree-pulling in the dry period means that a number of trees will 
snap offi near the ground, and one^s work of getting the butt out will be 

doubled. It is of the utmost importance for orchard work to get out the 

main strong roots, hence I suggest pulling rather than blasting. Should the 
owner intend sowing cereal crops, his cheapest method to follow would bo to 
mullenise the smaller trees and shoot or pull the larger ones according to the 
time of the year. Once the timber is on the ground he can determine whether 
his distance to the railway, plus the cost of carting, will pay him for trucking 
the wood to the city. It can very easily not pay him, in spite of the high price 
paid by the consumer. In carrying out this work the farmer should especially 
see that all or any of his carting is done while the ground is hard. His best 
time probably would be to start clearing in the spring, and then by the time 

his wood was dry, summer would have begun, and both the carting and burning 

of tops would be made easy. If, however, only grazing of the land is sought, 
the only commercial way — ^because it is the cheapest — ^is to cut all small sap- 
lings and those only requiring a few axe-blows, say from 4in. to 7in. at the 

base, and ring-bark the balance, firing the whole paddock when the bark has 

begun to fall from the trunks. As a result, grass will appear after the 
first rain, and the carrying capacity of the land will be increased several 
hundred ]^r cent. But to see so many thousands of blackened trunks on one’s 
run is not a pretty site, and those who take pride in their holdings should try, 
when seasons are good, to get rid of these trunks as before described, because 

after the beneficied effect of the bum has been used up by the grasses, top- 

dressing will, in most cases, have to be resorted to. And now we come to class 
8, which deals with the destruction, in many cases, of those grand old trees 
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which date back their birth to those dark ages of which so little is known. Aa 
an example of the age to which some of our trees can attain, it has been shown 
by experts of forestry that some of our red gums arc well over 1,000 yelrs old. 
These we can kill with an axe in an hour or render shapeless with explosives in 
less than half a day. To clear land on which is growing this large timber, th^ 
cheapest way that I have found is to ring the trees during the winter, making 
the ring-mark as low as one conveniently can, ringing deeply, so as to kill the 
tree at once. By March of the next year the tree will be dry, the bark falling 
off, and everything at its best for burning. One could begin earlier and to 
advantage where any large area is to be cleared, by making a substantial fire- 
break. It must be remembered that the burning must, if possible, be finished 
before the winter sets in. The first rain will not do much harm because the warm 
weather will soon dry any moisture out of the wood. The best auger to use for 
boring is a l^in., and it must be in good condition. The explosive generally 
used is gelinite containing 50 per cent, nitro-glycerine. There are several other 
explosives on the market such as dynamite, monobel, &c., but not having used 
them I can make no comment, save that gelignite seems wonderfully safe and 
free from freak explosions; in fact, it appears almost impossible to explode^ 
unless with the aid of the right thing — the detonator. A party of three wilt 
begin the work — two borers and one charger, the latter carrying the gelignite, 
detonators, fuse, crimper, and ramnior. This man should be one who is careful 
and methodical, and can keep his mind on his work, for it must be always 
remembered that if a promlature explosion occurs it will probably prove fatal. 
The borers will run the holes (one hole to each tree) a little beyond the centre 
of the tree, in one of 2ft. to 3ft. diameter, and in those of larger size as 
deeply as the auger will permit, beginning the hole some Sin. to lOin. above the 
ground and running down to almost the level, but not below the ground line. 
The charger will then come along, and will estimate the number of plugs 
necessary for a successful blast. In this he will be greatly influenced by the clasrf 
of tree — whether red, blue, or pink gum. I would here like to point out that 
the shorter the grain of the tree the less quantity of explosives necessary, red 
gum being one of the best, blue and manna gums the worst to shoot. Supposing 
we decide to blast a red gum of, say, 2ft. through, 4i plugs will bo sufficient. 
This charge will not usually blow the tree down, but it will so shatter the base that 
a fire will obtain a good hold, not only burning the tree down, but making a 
clean job of the stump. The charger will put the plugs in the hole in pairs 
(they fit nicely) and ram down tightlv, the half plug he will save to receive the 
detonator. Having first cut, say, lin. off the fuse to be sure of having the 
powder in good condition (the cut should be made square across), he will take 
a No. 6 detonator, slightly run the fuse into it until it stops, when the detonator 
must be crimped on to the fuse to keep them together. The crimping should be 
done by the open end of the detonator. Taking now the half plug, he will use 
the handle of the crimper and make a hole in the plug, which, being soft, is 
easily done; then lightly push the detonator and fuse into it; now lower it into 
the hole until it comes in contact with the other plugs, then pour in some soft 
earth, sand, or wood shavings from the auger, but keep out all stones. Gently press 
home vcith the rammer, but do not use force — ^it is unnecessarv and extremely dan- 
gerous. The hole can now be quickly filled up, ramming lightly now and then until 
the opening is reached. Out off the fuse about 2in. from the wood, and split it 
with a knife, exposing the powder. Everything is now ready for the explosion. 
Before going further, I want to emphasise the importance of careful handling 
of the detonators. They are really the only dangerous articles on the job. They 
contain a very powerful and extremely sensitive explosive which, on explosion, 
creates a pressure of eighty pounds to the square mch, so that if one did go 
off even without being attached to a plug, the unfortunate person holding it 
would require several fresh fingers at least. Now, as regards the cost of the above 
work, the gelignite, detonator, and fuse would cost approximately 7id., and the 
time taken by men used to their work would be in the neighborhood of ten 
minutes for boring and charging. When compared with the time taken by the 
best axemen, based at the present rate of wage, the use of explosives stands out 
far ahead, and even if there were little difference in cost, the saving of time would 
still warrant the use of the explosives, for the men with explosives do more in one 
day than the axemen would do in one week. Luncheon and knock-off times are 
the best in which to fire the charges, for then the men, armed with torches, can 
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begin on the lee side of the paddock dring two or three fuses before running 
for shelter. The shelter must be some good-sized tree, for the pieces of wood 
are blown out at terrific force, often travelling 200 yards from the scene of the 
explosion. One should never cut the time too short, but good fuse only burns at 
the rate of 3ft. in ninety seconds, and one will often be surprised at the time 
one will have to wait after having reached a shelter tree. Neft day take a pa!^ 
of good draught horses, a strong drag chain, and with the men go out to the paddock. 
There are almost certain to be sundry logs, limbs, &e., lying about amongst this 
class of timber, and these should be pulled up against the blasted butts, and if 
too long or heavy, cut in two with a crosscut saw. Should the day be suitable, 
with a fair wind, begin burning the heaps. It will not be long before your trees 
being falling, and the tops wfll need your attention, for no tree, however dry, 
will clean itself up. Two or three saw cuts will generally be found necessary, 
with a certain amount of axe work, before the whole tree can be burnt up 
cleanly, the horses pulling the heavier limbs against the butt. These fires should 
be looked to as often as possible, especially so before turning in for the night. 
Clearing this heavy timber must always be an expensive operation, even with the 
most up-to-date plant, but there is now on tho market a machine which drives a 
saw by means of an engine, and this would greatly reduce the time taken in 
cutting up these trees. Anyone having much heavy timber to clear would be 
well advised to inquire into the costs, &c. In my remarks on blasting with gelig- 
nite, I have made no mention of firing charges by electricity, simply because 
for general work this method is unnecessary, but to those of my readers who 
want to remove huge trees of 4ft. or 6ft. in diameter at a moment’s notice, so 
to speak, then boring a single hole into the trunk is practically useless, because 
sufficient explosive cannot be pushed into the hole near the centre of the 
tree to blow it down. The better way is to bore a series of holes at an equal 
distance from each other around the tree, charge all these, and fire by a battery, 
when the tree will be cut off as with an axe. Always bore tho holes on the 
north-west side of the tree, because from that direction come the most suitable 
winds for burning. Although I have attempted to show those present the best 
way of clearing the land of timber, I cannot but feel that my paper would be 

incomplete if I did not lay stress on a point that is of national importance, 

namely, the wholesale destruction of good timbered trees, or what would 
eventually grow into such. Time after time we read articles in the paper by 

men who make a study of forestry, of a very probable world’s shortage in 

several lines of timber within the next decade, and their remarks are but 
strengthened by our own observation in our own country, and oven district. 
Already some of our most useful timbers are so scarce as to be practically off 
the market. I refer to that splendid tree called kauri pine, a wood searched 
after everywhere by boat builders or furniture makers. So also is the Huon 
pine, a name only to remember. Even in our very midst we find good splitting 
trees suitable for posts and sleepers or rails becoming scarcer and dearer as years 
go by, and if wo only stop and look back about 15 or 20 years (a day when 
compared with the probable life of the world) we must realise that there will 
come a time, not very far ahead, when even firewood, let alone timbered trees, 
will be very dear. The man who looks no further than his paltry span of years 
is not only unbusinesslike, but he is not a true citizen to his country. And so 
T say of you who have no timber, plant clumps of trees which will serve as 
shade and shelter to your stock, and when you are gone thhy will have a com- 
mercial value for your descendants. And to those who are well favored in the 
way of trees I say clear by all means, therebv enriching yourself and your 
nation, but use the axe and firestick with discretion.” 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

July 25th. — Present; 17 members. 

Harvester v. Stripper. — ^Mr. P. V. Paech, in the course of a paper dealing 
with this subject, said that the number of farmers using the harvester had greatly 
increased during the past few years, and that could be taken as a fair indication 
that gathering the crops with a harvester was superior to harvesting with a 
stripper and winnower. In a crop averaging Ifibush. to ISbusti. to the acre one 
man was able with the harvester to strip, clean, and bag from 60 bags to 70 bags 
per day, whilst the man Using the reaper would only be able to strip that quantity 
of grain. Where the stripper was employed additional labor had to be engag^ 
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for cleaning, and that at the present time entailed an expenditure of £4 lOs. per 
week for each man. The speaker was of the opinion that a considerable improve- 
ment could be effected to the harvesters by simplifying the oiling of the machine. 
Some of the oil holes at the present time were placed in extremely awkward 
positions. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, .37m. to 38in.). 

June 30th. — Present: 10 members and 12 visitors. 

The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at the residence of Mr. W. 
Nicholls, and under the guidance of Mr. Nicholls members inspected the 
works of Kaolin, Limited. After tea, which was provided by Mrs. Nicholls, 
members proceeded to the Institute, where Mr. Joseph Johnson delivered a paper 
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entitled ‘‘Potato Growing. He introduced his subject by touching on the 
early history of the potato, its introduction into Europe and England more 
than 300 years ago — soon after which it became a main crop of commercial 
importance in Ireland. Continuing, he said the land on which it was intended to 
plant potatoes should be well tilled, but it should not be worked during the wet 
period of winter. The land should be well worked before planting, and it w«is 
better to delay planting, than to put the seed into an insufficiently prepared 
piece of ground. If the land was harrowed just as the potatoes were coming 
up, it would promote the growth of the crop, and destroy the weeds. With 
Pink Eyes, Up-to-Dates, No. 1 Carmens, and Delawares, the rows should bo 
2ft. apart with 1ft. between tlie setts. Snowflakes, Prolifics, and No. 2 Carmens 
required more room. The seed was often planted too closely, and better results 
would follow if more room were given. Early planting was recommended during 
the wet season, to a depth of not more than 3in., and later on from 4in. to 
Sin. deep. He strongly recommended banking the potatoes, first as a protection, 
and secondly as an advantage in digging. Cut setts gave the best results for 
spring planting. The size depends on the number of eyes. About a 2in. sett 
wns sufficient, and two good eyes ample. With some varieties one eye was suffi* 
cient if well shot. If the seed was not ready for planting, it should be kept 
out of the ground until in the proper condition. Bound seed saved from a poor 
(Top should not be used. At all times a change of seed was advisable. There 
was a lot of difference between potato seed and seed pototoes. Seed potatoes 
were those saved from tubers that grow in the land. Potato seeds were found 
on the top and were only found in beds that had bloomed under favorable 
conditions. If greater care were taken of seed before planting, better results 
would follow. Tie was convinced that extra care and time devoted to the 
handling of the seed would result in a 25 per cent, increase in the crop. Seed should 
be secured a month or two before planting and placed on trays, and provided 
with plenty of ventilation. He recommended cool storage for seed for summpr 
planting. By that method one was sure of the first shoot, which always 
gave the best result in wef or dry weather. Seed saved from a crop that was 
dug before it had readied maturity gave better results than that left in the 
land until all the tops had dried off. During summer, when taking seed out 
to plan*-, boxes should be used. The shoots would be saved, and heavier yields 
would be obtained. When the potatoes were planted 2ft. by 1ft., an average 
return of lib. per root would be equivalent to 8 tons per acre, and double that 
would be secured with good treatment. The time was not far distant when 
they would find it necessary to discover by analysis of soil what manures were 
required in the land. There was a disease known as “Scab,'' which he thought 
was caused by there being too great ^ supply of potash in the soil. Plants 
suitable for such soil were those that absorbeil some of the supply of 
potash. Onions and tomatoes belong to this cbi>8. Manuring deiiended 
upon the previous crop. Where cabbage, caulifiower, lettuce, peas, and such 
like crops had been grown to perfection, very little manure would be required 
to grow a good crop, but it always paid to give a lighter dressing of potato 
manure. There was nothing to equal stable manure. If stable manure, bone 
dust, and ammonia had been used freely, a dressing of lime would give equal 
results instead of adding extra manure, because most of their land was 
deficient in lime. Lime was an essential plant food, and it had a very marked 
action upon the mechanical condition of the soil, making plant foods already in 
the soil available for use, thereby doing away with the need to some extent 
of adding further stores of plant food in the way of fertilisers. Lime would 
loosen heavy soil, and bind one of a sandy nature. It would make sweet an 
acid soil. Acidity w|is one of the troubles with new land. A liberal liming 
at the outset of operations opened a short cut to earlier returns. Lime also 
helped the warmth and moisture in the soil. It encouraged the activities of 
all of the nitrogen-gathering bacteria, and it brought about a rapid con- 
version of organic matter to humus, as well as counteracting the effects of 
excessive soluble salts. In renovating an old garden, an application of lime 
would do much to correct acidity and to counteract the evil of over-manuring, 
which condition often obtained when manures had been applied repeatedly each 
season until the soil became sick ^ and sour. Lime should not be ploughed or 
dug into the soil, but spread on the surface and harrowed or cultivated into 
the land. The action of rain quickly carried it through to the lower soil. He 
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only advocated the constant use of lime where manures had already been used. 
Lime should be applied to the land when it was being prepared for planting, 
not at the time of planting. Drainage was an important factor in the pro- 
duction of good potatoes. Where natural drainage was not present, it paid to 
resort to underground drains. Ploughed furrows, if used, should be at leasf 
3ft. to 4ft. deep, whilst stones, where plentiful, answered very well. Olay 
pipes were the best, but were rather expensive. He had used slabs 18in. long, 
which made excellent drains. The drier the land was kept during the winter 
the better. It would retain the moisture better during* spring, when the 
crop was growing. The paper then dealt with the dietetic value of the potato. 
A good discussion followed the reading of the paper, and many questions were 
answered by Mr. Johnson. 


MacGILLIVRAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20in.). 

August 28th. — Present: nine members. 

The Ked. — The following paper was read by Mr. E. Seager: — '^The sheep tick 
(Malophagus ovinus)^ commonly known as ^The Ked,' is known to flockmasters 
throughout the .shoe]) world. It prefers the British breeds of sheep and their 
crosses to the Merino. In biting the ked injects a fluid into the wound to prevent 
the blood from coagulating. This causes the sheep a great amount of irritation. 
With a small flock that one sees regularly one cannot remain long in ignorance 
of the presence of tick. The sheep will bo noticed biting at their sides and rub- 
bing against objects. Financial loss in not dipping infested sheep is chiefly 
brought about through the following: — (1) Loss of wool and mutton caused by 
the sheep falling off in condition; (2) loss caused by sheep tearing at sides; and 
(3) discoloration of the wool by the eggs of the tick. The female ked lays from 
three to five eggs, attaching them to the wool by a sticky substance emitted when 
the eggs are laid. When the eggs are laid they already contain living pupae, 
and in 21 days the ends of the eggs break of, the young emerge and commence 
their depredations on the sheep; in another 12 days the young ked is fully 
developed. The ked never voluntarily leaves its host, except to transfer to another 
sheep or lamb when the opportunity arises. In cold weather the ked lives close 
to the skin, but in warm weather it can be noticed sunning itself on the tip of 
the fleece. Should it become detached it seldom survives longer than four or five 
days. The true tick, when gorged, drops from the sheep to the ground, living 
apart from the host for long periods, during which it deposits its eggs and hatches 
out its young. Sheep should not bo dipped immediately off shears, but should 
have sufficient wool on them to enable them to carry the dip in their fleeces 
for a considerable length of time, thereby preventing, to a great extent, the likeli- 
hood of rcinf pstation. " 


BALHANNAH, Septemner 21st. — Mr. S. Cockburu contributed a paper, “Top 
Dressing Pastures," which provoked a keen discussion. The report of the dele- 
gates to the Annual Congress, Messrs. H. Bohme and G. Edwards, was received. 

BLACKWOOD, August 20th. — The Field Officer of the Department of Agri- 
culture (Mr. 8. B. Opie) attended the meeting and delivered an address, “The 
Soil and its Cultivation." 

CHERRY GARDENS, September 25th. — The Government Poultry Expert (Mr. 
D. F. Laurie) attended the meeting aijd delivered an address, “Egg Production 
and Marketing. ' ' ^ 

CYGNET RIVER, September 24th. — Articles dealing with the subjects “Law 
of Heredity," “Inbreeding," and “Cross-breeding" were read by Mr. H. L. 
Moar. A report of the proceedings of the Annual Congress was also supplied by 
the delegates. 

EANGABILLA, September 2l8t. — Mr. R. G. Morphett read a paper, “Conser* 
vation of Fodder Crops." He also gave a report on other subjects that were 
dealt with at the Annual Congress. 
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LONGWOOD, August 25th. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at 
Mr. A. Boyes’s homestead. Members inspected the orchard where a pruning 
demonstration was given by Mr. Hughes. The meeting discussed the subject of 
the standard fruit case, and it was resolved *^That in the event of an Act com- 
ing into force relating to the manufacture of fruit cases that it be made com- 
pulsory that all standard cases should be made with soft wood ends as an 
insurance against excessive shrinkage and warping.*' 

McLaren flat, September 6th. — ^The inaugural meeting of the McLaren 
Flat Branch was attended by the District Orchard Instructor and Inspector 
(Mr. C. H. Beaumont), and the Secretary of the Advisory Board (Mr. H. J. 
Finnis). 

MOUNT PLEASANT, September 7th. — Mr. C. 0. Royal read a paper, *'The 
Care of Sheep," from the Journal of Agricultv/re, The discussion that followed 
centred around the point the correct time to commence shearing. It was generally 
agreed that an early start should be made in order to avoid trouble with grass 
seeds in the wool. The subject, Summer Fodders," was also discussed. Mr. 
Royal spoke favoiably of Sudan grass, and all members were of the opinion 
that summer fodder could be grovii to advantage in the Mount Pleasant dis- 
trict. 

MYPOTiONGA, September 3rd. — ^Mr. E. Leishman (District Orchard Instruc- 
tor and Inspector) attended the meeting and gave an address, ‘-Spraying Fruit 
Trees and Vines." 

SHOAL BAY, August 2l8t. — Mr. H. T. Noske read a paper, “How to Develop 
a Thousand Pound Cow," in which ho took for the subject of his arguments the 
performances of a herd of Friesian cattle in Victoria. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE WEST (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

August 24th. — Present; 31 members. 

Mammitis. — Mr. A. von Duve, who read a paper dealing with this subject, said 
the complaint known as mammitis in dairy cattle was an inflammation of the 
mammary glands and as a rule occurred after calving. Probable causes of the 
trouble were injuries to the udder, retention of the milk for too long a period 
without being withdrawn, germs entering into the udder, exposure of the animal 
to cold and wet weather conditions, lying on wet ground, or the careless use of 
the milking tube. The type of mammitis that^fillok on an inflammatory condition 
might be ushered in with shivers, which would be succeeded in a short time by 
fever and dulness. In milder forms of the disease those symptoms were absent, 
and only local symptoms in the udder were present. The udder became hot, hard, 
red, swollen, and sore to the touch. In bad eases the cow showed a distinct disin- 
clination to being milked. The milk was often curdled and sometimes tinged with 
blood. For treatment Mr. von Duve recommended that first of all a good laxative 
should be administered — lib. to l}lbs. of Epsom salts and one tablespoonful of 
ginger in 3 pints of water, to be followed by ^oz. doses of saltpetre two or 
three times each day. In every severe case the speaker suggested the addition 
of from 15 to 20 drops of fluid extract of aconite and 10 drops of fluid extract of 
belladonna. The udder should then be fomented with hot water several times a 
day. After each fomentation the udder should be rubbed thoroughly with the 
following lotion: — Four tablespoonfuls of camphorated oil and one tablespoonful 
of turpentine. Several other remedies were suggested by the speaker. An in- 
teresting discussion followed, in which Messrs. Bonney, Tregenza, and Ferguson 
took part, the last mentioned speaker emphasising the necessity for isolating the 
clows that had the disease. i 
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KALANGADOO (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34in.). 

September 8th. — Present: 12 members. 

Caee and Management of Horses. — Mr. G. Bennett, who read a paper 

dealing with this subject, said the majority of farmers depended to such an 

extent on a team of horses as a means of gnming a livelihood, that it was most 
important that the animals should receive every care and attention. Under 
no circumstances should a team of draught horses be worked more than eight 
hours each day. He did not think any hard and fast rule could be laid down 
as to the quantity of feed that should be given each horse each day, but tl\e 
teamster, by careful observation, would bo able to tell the exact requirements 
of each animal in the team. Horses that weie called upon to perform heavy 
work required good feed, and the farmer should reserve the best portions of 
the crop for the horses. From experience he had no hesitation in saying that 

the best plan for feeding the team was to tie up each horse in a separate stall. 

That would prevent the ** boss’’ animals from disturbing the other horses. 
If the chaff was of the best quality he did not think any supplementary ration 
would be needed, but if the team was doing exceptionally arduous work, then 
the addition of oats or bran, or crushed barley, to the chaff would prove of 
benefit. A good supply of clean water was also essential to the good health 
of the horses. Special care should be taken in the selection of the collars. The 
collar should fit the horse fairly tightly, for ho believed that 90 per cent, of the 
shoulder troubles were caused through ill fitting collars. He realised that with 
some horses it was almost impossible to keep their shoulders free from sores. 
Such animals the speaker thought the farmer ivould be well advised to sell. The 
team should be thoroughly groomed each morning before being harnessed, and 
the collars kept free from dirt, &c. In the discussion that followed, Mr. McKenzie 
doubted the advisability of giving the horses extra corn when they had heavy 
work to do, because, when the work eased up, the horses would not eat the 
ordinary feed. 
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KALANQADOO (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34in.). 

September 8th. — Present: six members. ^ 

Caee-op Milk and Cream. — Mrs. M. Evans, in the course of a paper dealing 
with this subject, said milk was one of the chief articles used in the preparation 
of various forms of food, and it was also most necessary to infant life. Fo^ 
those reasons it was essential that healthy cows should be kept, and cleanli- 
ness in handling the product observed. Mrs. Evans considered it advisable to 
pass the milk through a fine piece of muslin, m addition to the ordinary metal 
strainer. All vessels used for holding the milk should be kept thoroughly 
clean. The milk should be separated at the temperature at which it was taken 
from the cow. On no account should fresh cream be placed in the can with 
other cream until it was perfectly cold. The room used for storing the products 
of the dairy should not be used for the storage of vegetables or any article 
that would be liable to taint the cream, &e. The cream should always be 
covered with a clean piece of muslin or cheese cloth. In the summer it was a 
good plan to add one tablespoonful of salt to every gallon of cream in the 
can. Whenever fresh cream was added to the can, the whole of the contents 
should be thoroughly stirred. During very hot weather the can should be 
placed in a vessel containing cold water, which should be frequently changed, 
and the cream forwarded to the factory as often as possible. Butter should 
always be made from cream three to four days old. After the butter had been 
put through the churn, and the buttermilk well worked out, it should be washed 
in cold water, until the water came away quite clear. When the butter was 
very soft, it was a good plan to wx)rk in a small quantity of salt before 
washing was commenced. That helped to make a firmer product and assisted in 
getting out the butter milk. After the butter had been thoroughly washed 
and salted according to taste, every drop of water should be removed, 
because insufficient working caused streakiness and tended to make the butter 
rancid. If it was desired to keep the butter for some little time, it should bo 
well washed and salted and left until the following day in bulk, when it could be 
worked up again and the water beaten out of it before being made into pounds. 
During very cold weather, it was a good plan to warm the cream before com- 
mencing churning, and if any difficulty was experienced in making it break 
into butter, a little hot water could be added. All churns oi bowls in which 
the butter was prepaied should be scalded with boiling watei, and then 
rinsed out with cold writer. Butter pats, scales, &c., should be scalded, 
rubbed with salt, and then rinsed in cold water. During the summer the 
butter would sometimes stick to the pats if the above suggestions had been 
followed, but that could be corrected by rubbing a little musrard into the 
articles and a subsequent rinsing would usually concct any trouble. In the 
discussion that followed, Mrs. Dowdell suggested the addition of a little 
borax to the butter in the summer to help harden it. Miss Tucker said the 
addition of a small quantity of carbonate of soda to milk and cream helped to 
preserve it during the hot weather. 


MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.25in.). 

September 1st. — Present: 12 members. 

Harrowing Growing Crops. — The following paper was coutiibuted by Mr. 
J. J. Mullins: — “The system of harrowing growing crops has been practised for a 
number of years. The benefits to be obtained are numerous, chief amongst them 
being the destruction of weeds and conservation of moisture, and in heavy land 
the harrowing has the effect of breaking the clods, especially if the land is 
worked after rain has fallen. As a rule, weeds are more easily destroyed than the 
barley plant, and this is due to the fact that the roots of the weeds are nearer 
the surface than those of the cereal. Whilst some of the barley plants will be 
pulled up by harrowing, it will be the weak and sickly plants, which, as a matter 
of fact, are better out of the land, for if they ever come to maturity they would 
yield but^ a poor return. Feeding off the crop is also practised to a considerable 
extent, but I do not think the benefits to the crop by this method are in any way 
comparable to those obtained from harrowing. The herrows should have sharp 
points on long, thin tynes, and the harrowing, to be effective, should be done after 
a rain and when the barley plant is firmly rooted and is from 4in. to 5in. high. ’ ’ 
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MOUNT OAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall^ 32in.). 

September 8th. 

Quality of South-Eastern Onions. — In the course of a short address, in 
which he commented on the quality of the onions grown in the Mount Gambier 
district, Mr. A. Kieselbach said good marketable bulbs commanded fair prices, 
but those grown at Mount Gambier were often a drug on the maiOset because 
of their size, which ranged from that of a Barcelona nut to 4oz8. or 5ozs. In 
the Western district of Victoria the weight vaiied from 4ozs. to 12ozs., though the 
crop was often grown in inferior soil to that at Mount Gambier. The higher 
market value obtained for the better class bulbs offered ample inducement to 
growers to produce them. While in Victoria oi dinary onions commanded £8 a 
ton and picklers £16, the opposite was the rule in the South-East. In their 
district picklers were regarded as rejects from the crop, whereas in reality they 
were a distinct vaiiety, t.e., Silverskins. Mr. Kieselbach attributed the inferior 
quality of local onions to the method of cultivation. The seeds were drilled 
instead of being planted, and as three or four seeds were dropped to every inch 
of the fuirow the young plants were loft without room to grow. The best and 
cheapest plan was to sow the seeds thinly, either in Juno or July, in a clean seed 
bod, leaving room for the plants to develop. The preliminary preparation of the 
proposed seed bed should l3e commenced duiing September, and when the weeds 
appeared the ground should be harrowed on a fine, diy day. The process should 
be repeated on several occasions until the beu was thoroughly prepared. ±he 
distribution of the young plants should be made in September or October, and 
the planting done in a 2in. furrow made by a hand plough. The young plants 
should be placed about 4in. apart and coveied by raking back the earth thrown 
out by the plough. Weeding was obviated by that method, and every onion 
attained a marketable size, since it had eveiy opportunity to reach maturity. 


MOUNT GAMBIER (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

September 9th. 

Ciiou Moellier. — Mr. E. W, Tollner gave an address on the growing of chou 
moellier as a fodder for the dairy herd. He had found that one acre should be 
planted for every three cows. Allowance had to be made for the time it took 
to be ready for ‘ ^ plucking ^ ^ ; the plant had to become possessed of a good stalk. 
If it was well looked alter it could bo made the main supply of fodder. It had 
been said that chou .moellier tainted the milk, but he had taken particular 
notice of that as a director of a factory, and he was certain that cheese was not 
tainted by its use, and dairymen need have no apprehension on that score. How- 
ever, butter might be different. During last year Prof. A. J. Perkins visited his 
farm and asked him to keep a record of the fodder taken from the crop. He ascer- 
tained that from four pluckings there was a yield of 16 tons of leaf to the acre. 
From the first plucking the yield was 6 tons, and the other three, taken during 
the dry times, had yielded 10 tons. When he pulled the stalks, all of which 
were fed to the herd, he kept a record of their weight, and found that they 
yielded 11 tons, making a total of 27 tons of fodder to the acre. He commenced 
to feed from the crop the first week in December, and it was not until August 
that the crop had been finished. The lucerne flea was a pest that had to be con- 
tended with. It ate the young plants, and in order to surmount that difficulty 
early planting was recommended. His dairy herd consisted of 16 cows, and he 
bad a crop of 6 acres of chou moellier, which had yielded him 35 weeks of fodder, 
each cow having been tod 701bs, a day. Considering the respective merits of 
Sudan grass and chou moellier, ho had found that, whereas a Sudan grass crop 
was consumed in three weeks, with chou moellier there would be another crop 
ready in eight weeks from the time' of the last plucking. He had planted last 
year in December, but this year he had been earlier, and the plants were doing 
well, and they would be fit to pluck much earlier than usual. He had found that 
with an earlier planting the young plants were not bothered with the lucerne 
flea, which was not about until the second plucking, when the plants were too 
hardy for the pest to be a nuisance. With his last crop he had used 3801bs. of 
super to the acre, or approximately 1 ton on the crop. That was a large amount, 
but he wanted to be assured of its being beneficial, and he had therefore used 
a greater quantity than was usually required. In caring for the plants after 
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sowing, weeds were difficult to eradicate, but that could be overcome by planting 
in such a way that there would be rows across and along the field, thereby simpli- 
fying cultivation. It was the ushial pi-actiee to plant in rows 3ft. apart, with 
the plants a similar distance away, but he preferred adopting the plan of Bft. 
apart for the rows and 2ft. Sin. for the plants. In that way 5,000 plants could 
be put in an acre. He always rolled the ground prior to planting, because 
he tound that holes made with the ' ‘ dibber ^ '♦in the ground left uneven and loo»o 
by the scarifier invariably fell in, while the ground was firmer after rolling. The 
method he adopted in planting was for one man to go ahead making the holes and 
two men to plant. In that way 6,000 plants could be planted in a day. He 
always ploughed the land twice. If dairymen planted chou moellier they would 
find that the supply of milk would be sustained over a longer period. Of that 
he had ample proof, because for a short pciiod he had had to stop feeding chou 
moelHer and the supply went down considerably. Mr. J. Davidson said whenever 
he received milk from cows fed with chou moellier there was always a large 
return. He had even noticed that cows fed fiom the plants in the peaty soil at 
Allandale yielded good returns. Chou moellier lasted for eight months in the 
year, and was an excellent food when fed with hay and such like dry fouders. 
Mr. A. J. Hemmings said he had found that in the poor, sandy soil around 
Caroline it was better to plant the seeds instead of plants, and that should be done 
at the end of August or early in September. Another point was that the stalka 
could bo pulled out and stacked somewhere, aind it would be found that stock 
would eat them whenever they were fed to them. Mr. G. H. Kilsby, who had 
recently returned from a trip to Western Australia, read a paper, ‘^Care of the 
Orchard. ' ' 


PENOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.78in.). 

September Ist. — Present: 14 members. 

Cereal Growing in the South-East. — In the course of a paper under the 
title of *‘Doc 8 Cereal Growing in the South-East Pay!" Mr. Hinze expressed the 
opinion that on a block of an area under 500 acres cereal crops could not be 
grown profitably in the South-Eastern districts. In the first place, the South- 
East was too wet and cold for the successful cultivation of wheat, and the weeds 
grew so rapidly .that they choked the crop. Barley could be grown almost to 
perfection in the South-East, yet of late years, what with pinched grain and not 
very remunerative prices, the growing of barley had not been altogether satis- 
factory. Oats also gave very good returns, but the harvesting of that crop 
entailed a good deal of difficulty because of the rough weather that was fre- 
quently experienced. Sowing fodder for cow's and sheep was a profitable under- 
taking, but hand feeding was most essential during the cold months of the year. 
He thought one of the best plans would be to sow 100 acres of different fodders, 
say, chou moellier and mangolds, every year for ewes and lambs. A good 
market could always be found for fat lambs. During the last six years the 
average price for lambs had been well over fl per head, and the whole secret 
of success of fat lamb raising appeared to rest in seeing that the ewe was kept 
in good condition. It was in connection with the latter statement that the barley 
could be used to the most profitable advantage. Instead of harvesting the crops 
with the thresher or harvester they could be marketed through the sheep. Such 
crops, in conjunction with the natural pastures and good water, would enable 
the farm to show a good profit at the end of the year. The paper provoked a 
good discussion, the consensus of opinion being that farmers would be well 
advised to feed sheep and other livestock with barley and oats grown on the 
farm and market the cereals in the form of fat stock. 


ALLANDALE EAST, September 21st.— Mr. S. Butler read a paper, ‘‘Farm 
Management," that had been read at the Annual Congress, and an interesting 
discussion followed. The report of the delegates to the Annual Congress was 
also received and discussed. 

NABACOOBTB, August 11th.— Mr. B. G. ho^ read A, lengthy and interesting 
paper, ‘ ‘ Abnormal Milk and Cream, ' ' and discussion followed. The Hon. 

SMretary (Mr. G. J. Turnbull)' was pretenwd tHth' a travelling rug as a mark of 
appreciation of the valuable services he had rendered the Bureau. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Pasture Plants at Mount BemarkaMe. 

At the suggestion of the Department of Agriculture, one of the soldier 
settlers on the Mount Remarkable estate, Mr. Roy Treglown, tried on 
his hills block, a number of different pasture plants. Recently Mr. 
Treglown forwarded some specimens of these plants to the Department 
of Agriculture for the purpose of showing the growth made by Wim- 
mera rye-grass. Subterranean clover and lurcerne. The rye-grass was 
over 1ft. in height, which, for the first season ^s growth, was very satis- 
factory. The Subterranean clover had made plants 5ft. in diameter 
and another satisfactory feature was that it had seeded extremely well. 
Amongst the plants forwarded were specimens of cluster and hop 
clovers, which had made very strong growth on land that had been 
dressed with superphosphate. 


Tlie Agricultural Bureau. 

During the year 1923, twelve country Conferences have been held 
under the auspices of the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia. 
An outstanding feature at these gatherings has been the remarkably 
good attendance of farmers, the most noteworthy instance being the 
Conference of Central Byre’s Peninsula Branches which was held at 
the Government Experimental Farm, Minnipa, in September, and 
which was attended by some 300 or 400 representatives from practi- 
cally all parts of Byre Peninsula. The usual plan on which these Con- 
ferences is arranged is for papers to be read by representatives of the 
Branches interested. These form the basis of discussions in which dele- 
gates and officers of the Department take part. An undoubted advan- 
tage associated with this is the fact that it enables the experts of the 
Agricultural Department to acquaint themselves with the precise 
nature of the problems that are confronting the farmers, and thus to 
supply just that information which should prove of most value. In 
addition, at these gatherings questions, previously submitted or im- 
promptu, are replied to by the experts. The tenor of the discussions 
which have taken place at the Conferences held this year suggests that 
farmers generally are realising in increasing numbers the advantages 
associated with Conferences of this nature. 


“Take-afl.'' 

Arrangements have been made by the Department of Agriculture 
for an exhaustive investigation of the “Take-all” problem in South 
Australia. The services of the lecturer in Plant Pathology of the Ade- 
laide University (Mr. Geoffrey Samuel) have been requisitioned for 
the purpose, and this officer will devote practically the whole of his 
energies to the matter for some time. In pursuance of his inquiries, 
Mr. Samuel recently visited the Pinnaroo district. Through the 
courtesy of the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who provided 
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him with transport facilities, Mr. Samuel was enabled to visit a large 
number of farms, inspect crops, collect samples, and investigate the 
disease generally in the field. 


Value of Pioductloii. 


The actual average net prices secured for sound and reject apples 
sold from the orchard after deducting all costs of cases, packing, and 
storage, except the labor of picking and grading, are as follows : — 


Season. 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


Per case, 
s. d. 

5 6.27 
4 11.79 
.) 7.47 
4 10.42 
4 7.77 


' ‘ Average for five years 5 1 

On the basis of these figures, the average annual value per acre of 
125 trees has been calculated for the different varieties as follows: — 
Cleopatra £36 10s. 2d.; Rokewood £23 6s. 8d. ; Jonathan £21 5s.: 
Dunn’s Seedling £20 15s. Id.; Gravenstein £20 5s. 2d.; Rome Beauty 
£17 15s. 2d.; Scarlet Nonpareil £17 6s. 10; Ribston Pippin £16 5s.; 
King of Tompkins County £14 lls. 8d. 


Fruit Orowlng at EybyboUte. 

Mainly with a view to testing the possibilities of commercial apple 
growing in the district, an area of land at the Kybybolite Experimental 
Farm was planted to fruit trees in 1908. About 10 acres were put 
under apples and about one acre under mixed stone and pip fruits 
and vines. The great majority of the trees planted consisted of export 
apples of the three well-known kinds — Cleopatra, Jonathan, and 
Dunn’s Seedling, and a few rows of Rokewood, Gravenstein, Ribston 
Pippin, King of the Tompkins County, Scarlet Nonpareil, and Rome 
Beauty were included. All the trees were planted 20ft. apart on the 
septuple system, and the rows of varieties were alternated, so that no 
two rows of any one variety are adjacent to each other. The Orchard 
has been surrounded by breakwinds of almonds on the north-west side, 
Pmus insignis on the south-west, and Cupresstis empervirens 
(Cypress) on the north-east, and of these, the Pimis insignis has made 
the most effectual breakwind. In the first report on apple growing at 
Kybybolite Experimental Farm, the Manager (Mr. L. J. Cook) states 
that during the past five years, the average annual yield of the differ- 
ent varieties of apples has been as follows: — Cleopatra 63.41bs. ; 
Gravenstein 42.21bs. ; Dunn’s Seedling 401bs. ; Jonathan 35.41b8. ; 
Rokewood Sl.Slbs. ; Ribston Pippin 27.31bs. ; Rome Beauty 26.61bs. ; 
King of Tompkins County 251bs. ; Scarlet Nonpareil 24.91b8. The 
Cleopatra variety stands out as the most prolific bearer, being the 
heaviest yielder in three out of five seasons under consideration, and 
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Gravenstein holds the pride of position in the other two seasons. The 
fact that the yearly average of Cleopatra has been half a case above 
any other variety, and also that over one-third of the orchard consists 
of this variety, has kept the averjigc per tree of the whole orchard as 
high as 451bs. per tree, which is above tli(‘ average production of any 
other variety. 


Manuring. 

Tests designed to determine the effeet of manuring apple trees have 
been carried on since 1914 with three varieties of apples, namely, 
Jonathan, Cleopatra, and Dunn's Seedling. Lime, superphosphate, 
potassium sulphate, and ammonium suli)hate have been tried individu- 
ally and in combination, and also farmyard manure and green manur- 
ing. In every case the returns seenred show an increase over and above 
the cost of manuring. The value of the increase in the case of trees 
treated with 31bs. superph(^phate and lOlbs. lime was highest, namely, 
£13 12s. per acre ; 31bs. super, and l^lbs. potassium sulphate per tree 
returned increase valued at £13 Os. 3d.; 31bs. super, and 11b. amm. 
sul. £12 18s. lid.; 31bs. super., lib. amm. sul., and l^lbs. pot. sul. 
£11 3s. Id.; Icwt. farmyard manure £8 13.; lOlbs. lime £8 6s. lid..; 
31bs. super., lib. amm. sul., l^lbs. pot. sul., and lOlbs. lime £8 7s. 4d. ; 
lib. super., |lb. amm. sul. £6 17s. 2d.; 11b. super. £6 2s. Id.; Slbs. 
super. £5 13s. 4d. ; l^lbs. pot. sul., and lib. amm. sul. £5 Os. 5d. ; lib. 
super., Jib. pot. sul., £4 13s. 9d. ; green manure every two years 
£4 9s. 9d. ; green manure and lOlbs. lime every two years £4 5s. lid. ; 
11b. super.. Jib. pot. sul., and Jib. amm. sul. £2 10s. 2d. ; Jib. pot. 
sul. and Jib. amm. sul. £1 14s. 7d., Icwt. farmyard manure and lOlbs. 
lime £1 3s. 7d. 


Sandy Soils in Wet Weather. 

It is a matter of common experience that crops on sandy soil are 
poor in years of wet winters and frequently good in years of low rain- 
fall. The usual explanation of these facts, the Director of Agriculture 
(Professor Arthur J. Perkins) recently informecl a correspondent is as 
follows: — Sandy soils are exceptionally permeable and therefore, ex- 
pend to being leached of their soluble fertilising matter by heavy 
winter rains and the result is that in early spring their crops are un- 
able to make the progress attained by those on heavier soils. Similarly, 
in dry years, sandy soils have the advantage from the fact that it takes 
far less water to saturate a sandy soil than to saturate one of heavier 
texture; for example, a fall of 10 to 20 points of rain might prove 
quite effective from the point of view of growth of plants on sandy 
soil, and be absolutely without results from the point of view of plants 
growing on a heavy soil. The main point is this, that the amount of 
moisture in soils available to plants is not determined absolutely by the 
amount of rain falling thereon, but rather by the excess of moisture 
in the soil over and above the quantity held firmly by the soil and 
beyond the immediate reach of the roots. In other words, again, sand 
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International Reaper-threshers. 

I NTERNATIONAL harvesting machines are well known 
for the successful way in which they save and handle 
the grain under all conditions. These harvesting machines 
are known the world over, and have cut grain in every 
grain-growing country. The International Reaper-thresher 
is a credit to the well established name, International. It 
does its work the International way — with efficiency and 
dependability. The years of experience gained in harvesting 
grain under a wide range of conditions have helped materially 
in building a successful reaper-thresher. 

The International Reaper-thresher will enable you to 
handle a large acreage with the smallest possible help and 
power. It cuts down the cost of harvesting grain. Its use 
results in greater profit. It is made with 9ft. cut and special 
platform extension for cutting 12ft. swath. 

Call in and see the IHC agent in your district, or write 
us direct for literature on this and other farm machines you 
may need. 

International Harvester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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which is not retentive of moisture, holds at the disposal of plants 
practically the whole of the moisture that reaches it ; whilst heavy 
soils, on the other hand, that are retentive of moisture, only give up 
moisture to soils grudgingly and require, therefore, far heavier quan- 
tities of rain to produce good crops. 


Director , of Agriculture at Vlrgiiiia. 

Recently the Director of Agriculture (Professor A. J. Perkins) 
visited Virginia, and in company with Messrs. W. H. Land, R. Legoe, 
and J. A. Ryan, members of the local Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau, inspected a number of farms in the District. On his return 
to Adelaide, Professor Perkins mentioned that this was essentially a 
hay growing district, and although the wet season had probably re- 
duced the average yields of the fields, there were several fine crops to 
be seen, notably that of Messrs. Baker Bros., adjoining the railway 
station. ‘‘It is interesting to note,” continued the Director, “that 
in this district the value of heavy dressings of phosphates is recognised, 
both from the point of view of heavy yields, and also from the view- 
point of the after effects on the grazing qualities of the land. One 
owner in the district, Mr. Baker, had dressed poor pasture land with 
super with very satisfactory results, and he expressed his intention of 
extending his operations in future years. Mr. Legoe has planted Vir- 
ginia Park extensively with lucerne, and is carrying flocks which 
give every indication of being well fed and cared for.” In the even- 
ing the Director addressed the members of the local Branch of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau on “Cereal Growing,” dwelling chiefly on factors 
leading to maximum yields. 

The Fruit Orop. 

From officers stationed in various fruit districts, the Horticultural 
Instructor of the Deparment of Agriculture (Mr. Geo. Quinn) has 
received reporte of the setting of the fruit crops. In general summary/ 
the text of these is to the effect that apples, although giving good prom- 
ise in bloom, have only produced a sotting which may be estimated as 
a fair average crop. Pears are generally reported to be sotting well, 
particularly the Williams, or Bartlett variety. Peaches, however, are 
everywhere reported to have set very indifferently. Apricots promise 
to produce from one-quarter to one-third of the yield of last year, 
which in most loealities was a record crop. The nature of the pros- 
pective plum yield is varying, some districts reporting a good setting 
of plums, but on the whole, the crop, particularly of the Japanese 
varieties, will be much lower than the average. All kinds of grapes are 
flowering profusely, the number of bunches being above the average 
although generally speaking, the bunches appear to be smaller in size 
than usual with most varieties. Oranges have made a heavy setting 
but of course, this is likely to be modified very considerably by the 
shedding of the small fruits. The various berry fruits give indica- 
tions of good yields. Strawberries have set a large crop, but whether 
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the whole of the setting will be brought to maturity must depend 
almost wholly on the weather which prevails during the next few 
weeks. Up till the present it has been favorable. Cherries are only in 
moderate quantities, and the bird pest is making itself felt as soon as 
the faintest tinge of color begins to show on the early ripening vari- 
eties. A fairly heavy crop of loquats should be harvested and prices 
have been good. “One must infer from present conditions," 
continued Mr. Quinn, “that in-so-far as South Australia is concerned, 
prices for fruit marketed locally will tend to be fairly high, as it may 
always be assumed that when the first two or three kinds such as 
cherries, and apricots, are comparatively scarce, and prices conse- 
quently high, the kinds of fruit which follow in the order of ripening 
open at good market values." 


Tbe Effect of Weather on Fruit Trees. 

The weather conditions prevailing during the past fortnight have re- 
sulted in a change for the better in the condition of most kinds of fruit 
trees. The rising temperatures resulted in healthier growth, but at 
the same time have revealed the fact that quite a number of fruit 
trees, particularly peaches, apricots, and almonds, have suffered 
severely through the excessive water in the soil during the long winter 
period. A fair number of the trees have started out into growth, but 
have died back and are shooting again from the more mature wood, 
and in the case of the orange trees they have in most plantations 
showed a decided tendency to become defoliated on the south-westerly 
side, a fact attributable to the extreme cold, stjually weather, accom- 
panied in many cases by hail storm. A continuation of the low tempera- 
tures into the spring months has been very conducive to the develop- 
ment of the fungus disease which causes curl leaf of the peach and 
nectarines, and many persons have expressed their doubts as to the 
effectiveness of spraying with copper and other compounds to prevent 
this disease. There is, however, abundant evidence available in many 
orchards in which the most susceptible varieties are grown, to indicate 
that a thorough and timely spraying according to the season, is a pre- 
ventative of the disease. In .respect to the trees that have died back, 
the suggestion is made by the Horticultural Instructor of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Mr. Geo. Quinn) that no haste be displayed in 
cutting these back until there is evidence of an unmistakable char- 
acter that the new growth starting lower down is making good ; then 
the branches, limbs, or twigs, as the case may be, should be cut to where 
a start is being made. If large wounds are left, they should be covered 
over with lead paint and if the stems of the trees are much exposed to 
the sun and drsring winds, it would be desirable to protect them with 
grass or bandages or whitewash until the new growth appears. It is 
very evident that these trees have lost portions of their root systems, 
and where a decline has not been too great, they will renew the root 
area, and in sympathy therewith, extend the top growth. 
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Yorke Peninsula Oropa 

After having made a tour of practically the whole of. the cereal grow- 
ing portions of Yorke Peninsula during November, the Superintendent 
of Experimental Works (Mr. J. W. Spafford) remarked that the out 
standing feature of tlie season in that area was the general excellence 
of the wheat and barley crops. Some of the crops were late, a fact 
due to the extreme wet in the early part of the season, but these crops 
were nevertheless, promising exceptional heavy returns. 


Mount Qambier District. 

On Friday November 30th last, the Mount Gambier Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau made its annual tour of the district, in the course 
of which it visited a number of holdings and two butter and cheese 
factories in the neighborhood. Members of the Branch were accom- 
panied by the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), 
the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps), the Field Officer for the 
South-East (Mr. E. S. Alcock), Orchard Instructor for the district (Mr. 
H. Orchard), and Representative Cameron, M.H.R. On his return to- 
Adelaide, Professor Perkins mentioned that the district was looking 
exceptionally well and was carrying very good crops of barley and 
oats and even of wheat. There appeared to be more wheat sown in 
the district this year than usual, which was attributable to the unsatis- 
factory condition of the barley market during the last few years. In 
common with other parts of the South-East, landholders in this dis- 
trict were interesting themselves in Subterranean cloVer, which was 
extending naturally in some parts and was showing up well on what 
was previously fern land. Livestock in the district generally were 
looking well. 


Combined Spraya 

As doubts are sometimes expressed by growers as to whctlier injury 
will result when lime sulphur and arsenate of lead are used as a 
combined spray, tests were conducted under the direction of the Horti- 
cultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn), during the month at the Govern- 
ment Experimental Orchard, Blackwood, to determine this point. The 
Manager (Mr. R. Fowler) reports that the results go to show that when 
carefully mixed, lime sulphur 1 in 70, with arsenate of lead added just 
before it is used, is a perfectly safe spray to apply, no injury resulting 
to the foliage or the fruit. Burgundy with arsenate of lead has also 
been reported as dangerous, owing to the liability of injury to the 
young fruits, but from tests made during the month, there appears to 
be no justification for supposing that this spray will cause the voung 
fruits to fall off. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be pfiblished in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “ The Editor, The Joutnal of Agriculture, 
Adelaide.” 

[Replies supplied by Alan H. Robins, B.V.Se., Government Veterinary Officer.] 

“J. P. Tareowie, has two-year-old filly with wound constantly breaking 

out above the hoof. 

Reply — I suspect the presence of a stake or nail in the hoof causing formation 
of pus, which, following the line of least resistance, bieaks out on the top of the 
hoof. I advise a veiy careful search of the sole of the affected foot for the 
purpose of ascertaining if a nail, &c., is buried in it, and, with this object in 
view, 1 advise paring the sole lightly with a hoof knife, and if this does not 
throw light on the cause, apply wide-mouthed pincers to the sole all round by 
squeezing, and if there is any particular part which on pressure causes the animal 
to flinch, search it carefully for the small black spots, which very often indicate 
pus, and i>equire to be searched with sharp-pointed knife in order to allow the 
pus to escape. The Ally, if unbroken, will have to be thrown for examination. 

R. H.,^’ Ijochiel, asks cure for ^‘pink eyes^^ in sheep. 

Reply — Have the following lotion made up and put a few drops of it into the 
eyes affected, two or three times a day: — Zinc sulpliate, 2 drains; boracic acid, 
1 dram; distilled water, 1 pint. If possible keep the affected sheep in a shady 
position so that the eyes are not exposed to the full ra>s of the sun. 

T. LeG., ” Coomandook, has draught maie with sw'ollen jaws. The neck 
is always turned to the right side, and when driven the animal turns around. 

Reply — Your mare is suffering from a condition known as torticollis, and the 
exact cause may be one of several jiossibilities. It seems to me from the 
history you supply of the case that it is due to a partial dislocation of the 
neck bones. You should try to reduce the dislocation by trying forcible extension 
of the neck. Pass a stout rolled sack around the neck just behind the ears, 
attach a piece of rope to it, and get several people to pull on it so as to stretch 
the neck and at the same time pull it straight. A^ile this is being done, press 
on the convex side of the neck at the spot where it protrudes most prominently 
so as to try to push the dislocated bones back into position. 

J. S.,'^ Clarendon, reports cattle with hair falling off, leaving a dry scab 
on the skin. 

Reply — ^Your cattle appears to be affected with ringworm. I recommend you 
to scrub the affected spots with some soapy antiseptic solution to clean off the 
scales. Then paint the spots over with tincture of iodine. Repeat these appli- 
cations daily until you see new hairs beginning to grow on the patches, which 
event should begin to be noticed after a few applications of this dressing. 

^^A. G. T., Glencoe West, has cow with teat cut with barb wire. Milk 

has to be drawn with the aid of a tube. 

Reply — The difficulty in drawing milk through the affected teat is due to 
cicatricial contraction of the cut after healing. Forced dilation may be practised 
by using a small conical-shaped instrument known as teat dilator. If this is 
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passed up the teat two or three times prior to milking' and the operation reputed 
for several days prior to each milking^ very satisfactory results are often obtained. 
The only care necessary is to see that this instrument is kept scrupulously clean. 


Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Penola, forwarded formation found in 
sheep that had died from unknown conditioiv 
Reply — The plant specimen is that of the commonly called ‘^Salvation Jane,*' 
considered usually to have a fodder value in its young stages, though after it 
reaches the flowering and seeding stage it becomes tough and indigestible. The 
other specimens are what are commonly called stomach balls," and they usually 
exist in sheep's stomachs without their presence being suspected until death 
occurs. They frequently cause no disturbance at all, but large numbers would 
set up serious digestive disturbances with possibly fatal results. The nucleus of 
these balls were on examination found to be small pieces of undigested stalk of 
the '^Salvation Jane,'’ so that feeding the stock on it has had much to do with 
bad results. These balls are gather^ by the sheep nibbling leaves, &c., of 
indigestible fodder ravenously, or they may also form through swallowing, of wool 
from sheep biting themselves or other sheep. To reduce the possibility of sheep 
becoming affected with these stomach balls, they should be given a plentiful 
supply of salt lick. This will aid their digestion, and they are not so prone 
to cat indigestible fodder, which they do in a search for salt for their system. 

Hon. Secretary, Rapid Bay Agricultural Bureau, sent several inquiries. 

Reply — 1. Be lancing abscess. If you are certain it is an abscess, with the 
use of caution it could be lanced. 2. Be dipping of sheep. It would be better 
not to dip while mating. 3. Be sows farrowing dead litters. There would quite 
probably be some error in the feeding and management of the pregnant sows. 
Pregnant sows should have plenty of exercise, be kept undisturbed and contented. 
Anything likely to create alarm or undue excitement must be avoided. Further- 
more. they must be well fed on good nitrogenous food so that the development 
of the^ unborn litter may receive no check. 4. Sow going off food and losing milk 
after farrowing. This is probably due to constipation. Avoid all foods likely 
to produce this condition, the aim being to provide food that will produce milk. 
Give her a dose of castor oil administered in warm milk, and feed sparingly but 
regularly on skim milk, barley, pollard, scraps, and green feed. Allow the sow 
to have daily exercise. Keep her warm, comfortable, and contented. 5. To get 
early lambs. The breeding ewes should be in good heart, sturdy, but not too 
fat at time of mating. ^ The period of pregnancy in ewes is five months, and you 
^*5:® ^I'h this infoimation, calculate for yourself what time to join up the rams 
with the ewes according to what time you desire to have the lambs dropped. 
The usual time to commence the mating is during the last week or two of the 
year onwards, so tliat the lambs begin to be dropped from the beginning of June. 

"0. H. W.," Tarcowie, has pony which, after being driven a short distance, 
trembles violently and falls down. 

Reply— The pony has evidently had two mild attacks of asoturia, which is 
asuaUy a^ociated with the causes of high feeding and irregular working. When 
should restrict the diet and see that the animal gets plenty 
of daily exmreise. © 


'/W. B. P.." Edithburgh, has cow which can easily be milked up to a certain 
point, then she can only be stripi^ by squeezing the udder. 

Beply—The udder of your cow is affected with a chronic fibrosis, as the resuH 
of which It has, to some extent, lost its normal elasticity, so that it wUl not milk 
right out like a normal udder. No treatment is likely to be of any avail. This 
condition may be due to chronic mastitis, acrimycosis, or tuberculosis. 


"A. E.," Streaky Bay, reports blindness in a number of sheep. 

^ply^The condition is a wmmon ailment of sheep; contagious inflammation 
ef the eye, from which there is a discharge and BuW|uently an opacity or 
cloudiness of the eye, which causes, more or less, temporary blindness. The same 
condition is sometimes caused by the presence of forei^ bodies, such as grass 
seeds, dust, or any other irritating substances. The disease is a painful one and 
sheep will lose condition On this account and also because of their imiiired 
vision ^d eons^uent inabiUty to feed. Isolate those affected. Use the fdlow- 
ing lotion :--Sulphate of zinc. Id grs.; tincture of opium, 3 drams; distilled 
water, Sozs. Apply a few drops daily with an eyedropper. 
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Power Farming 
Reduces Labor Costs. 

With a Fixed Market Price, Lower 
Labor Costs Mean Greater Profits. 

W HEAT has a fixed valuation. On the 
face, then, 200 bushels of wheat 
would bring you no greater nor no 
less profits than your neighbour’s 200 bushels. 

But if these 200 bushels (like the plowed 
field) have taken bne-half less of your time, 
YOUR profits will be twice those of your 
neighbour. Time saved is money earned. 

A Fordson Tractor 

saves TIME, cuts production costs, con- 
serves labor. ^ '^stng the Belt Pulley 
Attachment, the Fordson Tractor has a range 
of over 1 01 us^. It is an ever-ready servant 
that will furnish the necessaiy power from 
harvesting the crops to lighting the home. 

PRICE, £225 Cash, £250 Terms. 


DUNCAN MOTORS Ltd. 

S.A. DISTRIBUTORS, 


TEMPC«ARILY AT- 


59, FRANKLIN STREET. ADELAIDE. 
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“A. J. Cm ^ Lake View, Stansbury, asKs whether the plant known as march 
mallow^* is injurious to cattle. 

Reply — It is definitely established that the feeding of the mallow to stocky 
horses, cattle, and sheep, and particularly young animals, will have injuridtis 
effects and produce definite symptoms of illness. Many feedinxr experiments 
have l>een conducted which successfully prove this fact. 

‘‘A. Mindnrie, has two-year-old cattlcr dog iinab^'* to hold food in the 

stomach. 

Reply — Your dog is suffering from a chronic gastric catarrh, and it is possible 
that the primary cause of this may be tuberculosis. Regulate his diet, feeding 
twice daily good wholesome food. Try the following medicine: — GHycorine of 
pepsin, 2 tcaspoonfuls; acid hydrochlor dil., 5 drops; tmet. gentian, 1 teaspoon- 
ful; water, a tablespoon ful. Give this immediately after feeding. 

“Mrs. P. Mount Barker, asks cure for scours in calves. 

Reply — You must be thoroughly clean, use clean utensils, feed regularly, and 
uot at irregular intervals, do not over-feed, and see that the feed is always given 
at blood tenipeiature. A good ration is to feed warmed skim milk in which has 
l)eon dissolved jelly made from whole linseed in the proportion of liozs. of linseed 
jelly to Igali of skim milk. To prepare the jelly, steep the seed in hot water 
for four or fi\e hours, then put it on the fire and boil for 30 to 30 minutes to 
buist the seed. One teaspoon ful of dried blood meal added to each feed is a 
ver^ ex^'ellenf i(*medy for calves suffering from scours, or if you cannot get lliis, 
you may tr.> the following : —Brown a cupful of wheat flour, first mixing it with 
a little cold milk to prevent cooking, then stir it into hot milk and give to the 
calf rather warm. A teaspoonful of ground ginger might be added. Continue 
this feeding so long as there is any trouble, and after the scouring has stopped, 
give the flour witliout scorching foi two or throe days longer. 

Bros.,^^ Yabmaiia, report foal three weeks old with the walls of both front 
feet almost voitical. 

Reply — Your foal is apparently suffering from knuckling. You should try to 
lower the heels as much as possible by careful paring away of the horn with a 
foot knife, in order to try and bring the front wall of the hoof and the pastern 
more into a normal sloping position. If you can do this and let the foal have 
plenty of exorcise the condition should gradually reduce itself. 

“C. L. P., “ Spalding, lias horse six years old, hair falling off all over the 
body, and the skin is a mass of sores. 

Reply — ^Your horse appears to bo suffering from eczema; his blood is ap- 
parently in veiy bad order. Give him a good dose of physic, either an aloes 
ball or ol. lini., 1 to li pints. Then for some time after that give him a 
handful (2ozs.) Epsom salts in damped feed night and morning. Put loz. of 
Fowler solution in his drinking water daily for 10 days. Clean the skin of 
the body thoroughly by washing it with some soap and warm water and a little 
antiseptic added. Then apply two or tlirep times a week to the skin a little of 
the following: — Boracic acid, 1 teaspoonful; bicarb, of soda, 1 teaspoonful; lard, 
6ozs. ; rubbing it in well. 

“K. S., Brentwood, has horse with badly swollen hind leg extending from 
the pastern to the hock. 

Reply — ^Your horse is suffering from an attack of lymphangitis. Feed him on 
bran mashes for a day and then give a good dose of physic: — Aloes, 5 drams; 
calomel, ^ dram; nux vomica, 1 dram. Give him only bran mashes until the 
effect of the physic has worked off, and then keep him on light diet only; no 
com. The swollen leg should be bandaged from the pastern up to the hock, 
putting it on faily tightly and starting from the pastern and working up. Keep 
the bandage wet with cold water. After the soreness has disappeared give him 
regular exercise in order to make him use the leg. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Wirnilla, asks the cause of horses eating 
the bark off malloe trees. 

Reply — The horses are suffering from pica or chronic indigestion, which is 
caused by gome error in their general management and dieting, and is usually 
manifested tgr this depraved appetite. They should be supplied with rock salt 
and whiting to lick, and particular care must be taken with their feeding. It 
may be necessafy to give them a change of food. 
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Harrogate, reports cow giving ropy milk from one teat. 

— The cow has mammitis, affecting that one quarter, and you will have to 
be very careful and clean in handling her to prevent the other quarters from 
becoming affected. Foment the udder frequently and strip out the affei^ted 
quarter every hour if possible, destroying the curdled milk. The milk from the 
other quarters should l)e fit for consumption, but it should be boiled before being 
used. 


HIGH OB LOW GRADE SUPERS. 

Agricultural Bureau, Shoal Bay. — The Director of Agriculture (Professor A. J. 
Perkins) states: — There is every advantage in using the high-grade 45 per cent, 
superphosphate, particularly on limestone soils. There is economy in transit 
costs in the first place and economy in unit price in the second. Thus, as an 
illustration, suppose a farmer was accustomed to dress his crops with Icwt. of 
36 per cent, super per acre and seeded annually 400 acres, this would mean he 
would have to purchase and convey over the railways 20 tons of super per annum, 
ff he made use of 45 per cent, super the quantity would be reduced to 16 tons 
per annum, allowing for a mean dressing of 891bs. per acre, which would be 
equivalent to Icwt. of 36 per cent, super. Similarly, 20 tons of 36 per cent, super 
at 86s. would represent £86 sterling; 16 tons of 45 per cent, super at 100s. would 
represent. £80 sterling. * ^ 

BINDWEED. 

“G. J. S.,^’ Georgetown. — The Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. 
W. J. Spafford) says: — Bindweed, or convolvulus, when once established, is 
extremely difficult to eradicate, and the only way I have seen it controlled is by 
enclosing the affected area with a good sheep-proof fence and feeding sheep 

in the fenced-off plot. If the block of land carrying this very bad weed is 
only small, surround it with a good fence, provide a water trough, and enclose 
a few wetliers on it and feed them on cereal hay. You will need to keep sheep 
on the plot for at least 12 mouths, and possibly for 18 months, but providing 
that the block is not far from your homestead so that it is not too much trouble 
to feed and water the sheep regularly, you will not lose much on the transaction, 
particularly if meat and wool keep up in price. You will either keep some 
of your ration sheep on the plot or else fatten a number of small lots of wethers 
for sale, and for the purpose you will need to provide 21bs. of hay per sheep per 
day throughout the year. If you leave the same sheep on the plot the whole 
time, and just take off their wool, it would be better to build a straw staek 
in the fenced-off area, and provide the sheep with a little grain each day (say, 
}lb. to Jib. per head) or about 11b. of hay per sheep per day.'' 

BUNT AND FLAG SMUT. 

Yadnarie Agricultural Bureau. — The Director of Agriculture (Professor A. J. 
Perkins) replies: — ** There is no necessary connection between ‘bunt' in wheat 
and ‘flag smut' (so-called black rust); indeed, there is a vital difference between 
the two from the point of view of infection. Infection in the case of ‘bunt’ 
comes almost exclusively through the seed, whereas in the case of ‘flag smut' 
infection is almost invariably ^m the soil. It cannot, therefore, be said that, 
conditions which favor the development of ‘flag smut’ necessarily favor the 
development of ‘bunt.'" 

SAND DRIFT. 

‘ ‘ S. M., ' ' Millicent, seeks information respecting a grass to stop sand drift. 

The Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) replies:— 
‘‘Where sand drifts very badly, so that ‘craters' on ‘blow-outs' are formed, 
or when a big mass of sand continues to move each time that it gets dry, the 
growing of Marram grass has been the most effective means yet used to control 
it, aifd this grass will do the work in any district receiving on the average at 
least 20in. of rain aimually* The area to planted with Marram grass should be 
handled somewhat as follows: — 1. It must be fenced off so that livestock and rabbits 
do not gain access to it. 2. Rooted sections must be transplanted in rows about 
6ft. apart, the plants being about 2ft. apart in the rows. 3. Each clump of grass 
planted should be of such a sSxe that the stems when grasped by the hand should 
form a ‘hand-full.' 4. When planting, the rooted plants must not be cut, but 
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should retain all of the growth as received from the supplier. 5. The direction 
of the rows should be as much as possible across the line of the most prevalent 
winds, so this direction has to bo altered according to the lay of »the land, and 
in some blocks the direction for the rows is continually changing, whilst in others 
the rows will bo more or less semi-circular. (». The depth of planting varies 
according to conditions; in sand drifting at the time of planting the plants will 
need to be put in holes 15in. deep, but if the sand is not likjely to move a^ain 
for a few months about 9in. is deep enough for planting. 7. After the plant is 
put in the hole the sand should be firmly compacted around it by tramping or 
ramming. 8. Planted at the spacings mentioned will mean 3,630 < plants^ per 
acre, and 1 ton of grass consists of about 2,800 ^plants’ of a size that a man 
can conveniently hold in his hand. 9. Plant Marram grass from May to August. 
10. After the seeond year the grass can be grazed, but this grazing must bo done 
carefully so as not to thin out the grass and again start the drift, and livestock 
should only be turned on the area when there is a lot of growth, and never when 
the grass is low\ 11. The borough of Port Faiiy, Victoria, will supply plants and 
give you much useful information. 

“If the sand drift you wish to control is not a very bad one, the Buffalo grass 
used in lawns will hold the sand well and provide you with really good grazing, 
both as to quantity and quality. This grass should be planted during the period 
August to October as follows: — (a) Fence off the area to keep livestock and 
rabbits outside, (h) Put rooted sections of Buffalo grass 4in. to 6in. deep, about 
3ft. apart each way. (c) Tightly compact the land around each plant. (d) If 
the land has been cultivated the ^ plants^ can be sown in plough furrows, being 
careful to roll the land after planting, (r) Once established this grass will 
provide much grazing, but livestock must not l)e left on it for long periods; rapid 
feeding, then removal of stock is the best way to handle a sand-holder. (f) A 
dressing of Icwt. superphosphate per acre will increase the grazing capacity very 
considerably. * * 

FOOT ROT. 

“A. T. C.,“ Arno Bay, forwarded specimens of diseased wheat plants which 
wore examined by the Lecturer in Plant Pathology (Mr. Geoffrey Samuel), who 
states that the wheat forwarded was affected by the “foot rot“ fungus, Helmin’ 
ihosporUm, A description of the disease is to bo found in the New South Wales 
Agricultural Gazette ^ xxxiii., 13-19, where the writer considers that it sometimes 
does more damage than take-all. Control methods at present known are the 
same as for the latter well-known disease (burn stubble, early, fallow, clean 
fallow, good compact seed-bed, good dressing of super). The disease may be 
expected to be worse in wot seasons. Affecting scattered plants more, it is not 
so obvious as take-all, and more of it may be present in the State than is 
suspected. 

SITKA SPRUCE. 

Longwood Agricultural Bureau desire to know whether the American Sitka 
spruce would be a suitable timber to grow in cold and wet localities of the 
Adelaide hills. 

The Conservator of Forests (Mr. Walter Gill) says that the Sitka spruce 
(Pioitt sitohenais) may do fairly well in the Adelaide hills where the rainfall 
is heaviest, and the land sufficiently drained ; but it is not^ likely to attain the 
fine dimensions which it reaches in Alaska, where snow prevails for a considerable 
part of the year. 

OIDIUM. 

“C. H. N.,^^ Langhome’s Creek, sought information respecting the use of 
lime and sulphur as a means of controlling oidium. Some large berries on vines 
treated cracked. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. G^eo. Quinn) says the use of a mixture of 
powdered lime and flowers of sulphur has been advocated for many years as a 
remedy against the powdery mildew (oidium) of the grape vine. The reason 
why the larger berries erased would most probably be f^nd in the fact ^at 
they, having thinner skins, would have received greater injury from the oidium 
prior to the dusting. The dusting of a mixture of air-slaked lime and sulphur 
would not cause the skins of healthy grapes to crack. 
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WHITE CLOVER. 

T. McE., Jamestown, seeks information respecting white clover. 

The Supermtendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) says: — Wliite 
clover is a plant which glows in wet situations, and if it is to l>e grown on land 
with good drainage or on land which is dry in the sununer, it must receive plenty 
of irrigation water. The seed can be sown ^either in the autumn (March and 
April) or in the spring (Soptomlier and Octolier).^’ 

CATERPILLAR ATTACK OP GRAPE VINES. 

<*T. J. Lucindale, is troubled by a caterpillar which he reports eats the 
young leaves of his grape vines. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) advises him to spray the foliage 
of the vines thorouglily with arsenate of lead, using it at the rate of loz. in 
ligalls. of water, if it is bought in the powdered form, but if as paste, loz. in 
^gall. of water. 

POULTRY LICE. 

Big Swamp Agricultuial Bureau. — The Poultry Expert (Mr. I). F. Laurie) 
states that poultry lice (parasites) arc of two kinds as regards habits, viz., those 
which live permanently on the birds and those which infest the crevices, &c., of 
a poultry-house and under the loose bark of trees. Those on the body may 
be destroyed by dusting the birds with a good insect powder, taking care that 
the powder reaches the skin. Another remedy is to dip in Cooper sheep dip, 
half strength, choosing the morning of a warm day. Parasites in the poultry- 
houses, red mites, and ticks are destroyed by abolishing all unnecessary wood- 
work and old box nests and saturating the building with kerosene, repeating at 
intervals throughout the summer. 


TOP DRESSED PASTUBBS 

MEAN 

INCREASED CARRYING CAPACITY, 

With BETTER STOCK. 

RICHER MILK and BUTTER, 

Also ENHANCED LAND VALUES. 


«THB BIGOER THE RETURN THE GREATER THE VALUE.” 


Use “TOP” Super for Top Dressing 


The Adelaide Chemical & Fertilizer Co. Ltd., 

OTJBBIll STBBBT. 
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REPORT ON THE FIRST -YEAR OF OPERATIONS OF 
THE MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD 
TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Director of Agriculture.] 

Mount Gambier and Moorak dairymen joined together last year 
and formed the second Herd Testing Society in South Australia. 
They commenced operations on the 1st of August, 1922, under the 
name of Mount Gambier and District Herd Testing Association. The 
first year of operations closed, therefore^ on the Slst of July last, and 
1 submit herewith a general report on the same. 

1922-23 COMBINED ASSOCIATION RESULTS. 

General returns from all herds in the Association are shown in 
siunmary in Table I. below .*> — 

Table I. — Showing Combined Uesults of Mount Gambier and Distriet 
Herd Testing Association for 1922-23. 


Milk Butterfat 



Average 

Average 

Average 

Produced 

Milk 

Produced 


Month. 

Cows Un- 

Cows in 

Butter- 

by 

per 

by 

Per 


der Test. 

Milk. 

fat Test. 

Assocn. 

Cow. 

Assocn. 

Cow. 

1922-23. 

Cows. 

Cows. 

Per cent. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

August . . . 

. . 383.2 

282.3 

4.13 

223,861 

584.2 

9,245.0 

24.1 

September . 

369.9 

315.0 

4.05 

257,823 

697.0 

10,435.5 

28.2 

October . . , 

377.8 

334.0 

4.24 

279,051 

738.6 

11,829.2 

31.3 

Noyember . 

. , 382.6 

351,8 

4.01 

269,710 

705.1 

10,806.7 

28.3 

December . . 

380.0 

359,9 

4.36 

215.488 

567.0 

9,391.9 

24.7 

January 

. . 376.5 

321.2 

4.22 

176,159 

467.8 

7,429.0 

19.7 

February . . 

. . 375.8 

298,0 

4.33 

125,064 

332.8 

5,409.5 

14.4 

March . . . . 

308.6 

234,7 

4.48 

96,953 

314.2 

4,339.2 

14.1 

April . . . . 

. . 304.2 

205.1 

4.64 

64,722 

212.8 

3,001.6 

9.9 

May . . . . 

. . 299.4 

166.9 

4.52 

58,837 

196.5 

2,663.7 

8.9 

June . . . . 

. . 294.4 

146.1 

4.21 

55,364 

188.1 

2,330.8 

7.9 

July . . . . 

. . 288.2 

160.2 

4.00 

78,060 

270.9 

3,119.3 

10.8 

Means . . 

. . 345.0 

264.5 

4.21 

— 

5,509.8 

— 

231.9 

Total production for year . . . 


1,901,092 


80,001.3 






lbs. milk. 


lbs. butterfat. 



Outstanding features in these results may be summarised as follows : 

1. The mean number of cows under test for 12 months was 345. 

2. The mean number of cows in milk over the same period w^^ 264.5, 
or 76.7 per cent of the total number of cows in the herds. This repre- 
sents a mean milking period of 280 days in 12 months. 

3. The mean output of milk per cow per annum was represented by 
551galls., or 1.97gdls. per day over the mean milking period of 280 
days, or l.Slgalls. per day over full period of 12 months. 

4. The mean butter fat test was 4.21 per cent. 
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5. The mean output of butter fat per cow per annum was repre- 
sented by 231.91bs., or 0.831bs. per day over the mean milking period 
of 280 days, or 0.641bs. per day over the full period of 12 months. 

6. On the basis of a 15 per cent, over-run, this would represent 
266.681bs. of butter per cow per annum, or 6flbs. of butter per week 
over the mean milking period of 280 days, or 5 1-lOlbs. of butter per 
week over the full 12 months. 

7. Mean milk yields per cow were fairly heavy in spring and early 
summer, reaching a maximum of 73.86galls. per cow in October. From 
December onwards supplies declined rapidly, reaching a minimum of 
18.81galls. per cow in June. It is clear that adequate feeding was 
not provided when the flush of spring supplies was over. It is prob- 
able, too, that effective shelter was flacking during the bleak wet winter 
months. 

8. Butter fat production per cow has followed somewhat similar 
lines. Maximum production per cow was registered in October, 
31.31b8., and minimum in June, 7.91bs. 

COMPARISON WITH MURRAY BRIDGE HERD TESTING 

RESULTS. 

Without in any way desiring to minimise the results secured at 
Mount Gambler, I think it necessary to contrast them with similar re- 
sults secured elsewhere. I realise, of course, that climate and loctd con- 
ditions generally must be taken into consideration in any such com- 
parison. Nevertheless, I take it that this comparison should have a 
stimulating influence on the district, since it is certain that Mount 
Gambler dairymen could do very much better than they have done 
over the relatively lean portions of the year. 

Outstanding points of comparison have been summarised in Table 
II. 

Table II. — Mount Oambier and District General Results (1«# year) 
Contrasted with those of River Murray (1st and 2nd year) 

Mt. Gambler 

and District. Biver Murray. 

IstTear. IstYear. 2nd Tear. 


Mean number of cows in herds 

345 

306 

291 

Mean percentage of cows in milk 

76.7 

83.0 

81.1 

Mean milking period (days) 

Mean 12 months’ output of milk (galls.) .. 

280 

306 

296 

551 

685 

700 

Mean butterfat test (per cent.) 

4.21 

4.36 

4.38 

Mean 12 months’ output of butterfat (lbs.) 

231.9 

298.6 

306.3 

Estimated weekly production of butterfat over 
12 months 

5.13 

6.59 

6.76 


It will be observed that from the point of view of combined herds, 
the results are all in favor of the River Murray Herd Testing Associa- 
tion. It should iiot, however, be assumed that this is wholly the 
natural consequence of more favorable conditions. We ahall indeed 




Monthly Statement of Dafly Mean Milk Yield relatively to aU Cows in Herds whether Dry or in Milk. 
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hare occasion to note later that the records of some of the Mount Gam- 
bier Herds are exceedingly meritorious: and it follows that if the 
mean results of the Mount Gambier herds are appreciably below 
those of the River Murray, it is largely because of certain defects in 
practice which it should be possible to correct. Indeed, this T take to 
be one of the main purposes of Herd Testing Associations. 

One outstanding feature leading to reduced yields, is the fact that 
the mean number of days cows continued in milk was greater on the 
River Murray — 306 and 296 respectively — ^than at Mount Gambier — 
280 days. This may be the consequence of the type of cow kept, or 
a matter of management : I suspect the latter. In order to make clear 
the main lines of weakness, I have analysed the position month by 
month, as indicated in Table III. 


Table III. — Showing Month by Month Mean Percentage of Cows in 
MUk, and Mean Daily Yield of Milk Relatively (a) to Total Cows 
in Herds, and (b) to Cows Actually in Milk {Mount Oambier and 
District). 



Percentage of 

Mean Milk Yields per Day 


Cows 

Relatively to 


in Milk. 

Cows in Herd. 

Cows in Milk. 


Per Cent. 

Galls. 

Galls. 

August 


1.88 

2.56 

September 

85.2 

2.32 

2.73 

October 

88.4 

2.38 

2.70 

November 

92.0 

2.35 

2.56 

December 

94.7 

1.83 

1.93 

January 

85.3 

1.51 

1.77 

February . ... 

79.3 

1.19 

1.50 

March 

76.1 

1.01 

1.33 

April 

67.4 

0.71 

1.05 

May 

55.4 

0.63 

1.14 

June 

49.6 

0.63 

1.26 

July 

55.6 

0.87 

1.57 


It can be seen that from April to August milk production was at a 
very low ebb : and in spite of relatively high output from August to 
December, the total for the year is far from satisfactory. 

I have endeavoured to illustrate this point graphically in comparison 
with the second year results of the River Murray Herd Testing Asso- 
ciation. It will be noted how steady was the production of the Murray 
Bridge herds from one end of the season to the other ; a clear indica- 
tion of good consistent feeding. And notwithstanding the fact that 
mean production was heavier at Mount Gambier from August to 
November, the mean output for the year was TOOgalls. on the River, 
and only 551galls. at Mount Gambier. 1 am forced to the conclusion, 
therefore, that Mount Gambier herds have been insufficiently fed over 
the bulk of the year, and have probably suffered from undue exposure 
during bleak winter months. 
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PERFORMANCES OF INDIVIDUAL HERDS. 

We may now pass on to a consideration of ' returns from the point of 
view of individual herds : these have been summarised in Table IV. 


TABiiE TV . — Shovnng Individual Besulis of Mount Gombier Herds in 

1922-23 Season. 



Period 

Mean 

Mean 



Mean But 




Under 

Cows 

Cows 

Milk. 


terfat 

Butterfat. 

Herd. 

Tc^t. 

in 

in 

Total 

Per Cow. 

Test. 

Total Per Cow. 


Months. 

Herd. 

Milk. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Per cent. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

2/R . 

. 12 

15.8 

13.6 

138,737 

8,792.7 

4.39 

6,085.5 

385.8 

2/J . 

. 12 

12.4 

10.5 

93,929.5 

7,389.3 

4.32 

4,040.7 

318.6 

2/E . 

. 12 

11.1 

9.3 

72,286 

6,461.3 

4.41 

3,190.6 

285.3 

2/K . 

. 12 

20.2 

16.3 

124,223 

6,117.8 

4.28 

5,307.1 

261.3 

2/C . 

. 12 

20.3 

17.0 

132,213 

6,400.0 

4.00 

5,286.1 

255.5 

2/r . 

12 

20.0 

15.0 

111,416 

5,570.8 

4.13 

4,597.6 

229.9 

2/1 . 

. 12 

14.3 

10.7 

81,408 

5,520.0 

4.12 

3,357.7 

227.8 

2/H . 

. 12 

26.7 

21.7 

144.975.5 

5,322.0 

4.17 

6,052.2 

222.1 

2/L . 

. 12 

32.3 

24.6 

148,834 

4,554.4 

4.56 

6.785.3 

207.7 

2/A 

. 12 

20.2 

14.7 

95,053.5 

4,818.9 

4.30 

4,088.8 

207.1 

2/D . 

. 12 

13.5 

9.5 

64,282.5 

4,726.6 

4.00 

2,568.3 

188.7 

2/Q . 

. 12 

33.0 

21.7 

149,690 

4,536.0 

4.10 

6,135.0 

185.9 

2/0 . 

. 12 

41.7 

29.8 

179,917 

4,204.3 

4.07 

7,316.4 

170.8 

2/N . 

. 12 

13.9 

9.8 

54,568.5 

3,719.9 

4.05 

2,210.1 

150.9 

2/B . 

. -12 

7.0 

5.5 

60,379.5 

8,635.1 

4.17 

2,519.5 

360.3 

2/G , 

12 

2.8 

2.6 

23,768 

8,751.2 

4.54 

1,079.6 

395.0 

2/M . 

. 7 

65.9 

53.7 

217,214.5 

3,294.5 

4.17 

9,045.9 

137.3 

2/P . 

1 

15.0 

12.6 

8,196.5 

546.3 

4.09 

335.0 

22.2 

Meana 

. 11.1 

20.7 

15.9 

— 

5,509.8 

4.21 


231.9 

Total production for year 

1,901,092 



80,001.3 






lbs. milk. 


lbs. butterfat. 



Three prizes are offered annually by Government with the stipula- 
tion that cows under test must not be less than 10 in each winning 
herd, and that thd mean butter fat output per cow per anniun in each 
winning herd shall be not less that SOOlbs. per cow per annum. It fol- 
lows that Herd 2/G (2.8 cows) and Herd 2/B (7 cows), the yearly 
outputs from which were highly satisfactory, could not compete. Un- 
fortunately, two other herds oidy exceeded the 3001bs.. mark, and were 
awarded respectively first and second prizes. These herds were : — 

First Prize, £75 — Herd 2/R (Mr. E. Tollner), 879.27galls. of 
milk, and 385.811bs. of butter fat per cow per annum. 

Second Prize, £25 — ^Herd 2/J (Messrs. J. L. Heaver & Son), 
738.93galls. of milk, and 318.551bs. of butter fat per cow per annum. 

The results secured by the winning herds compare very favorably 
with those secured by the best herds of the River Murray Herd Test- 
ing Association. Indeed, Mr. Tollner ’s mean yield of butter fat — 
385.811bs. — exceeds Mr. Halliday’s best record by over 16ilbs. This is 
clear proof, if any were needed, that Mount Oambier conditions do not 
necessarily imply a relatively low milk output. In the circumstances, 
a close analysis of Mr. Tollner ’s results is well worth while. 
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Hbrd 2/R (Mr. E. W. Tollner). 

The Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) reported as follows 
on Mr. Tollner's Herd at thef conclusion of the first year of operations 
of the Herd Testing Association : — 

“The 16 members ofl this herd consists of crosses and grades of 
Jersey, Ayrshire, and Shorthorn blood. The general type of this 
herd is somewhat irregular, but 10 of them are of nice conforma- 
tion, and all of the cows are in splendid milking condition, which 
is so essential with good dairy cows, and refiects great credit on 
the owner, showing that they have been extremely well cared for. 
An inspection of this herd at this period of the year is well worth 
a visit by other members of the Society. The herd bull is an Ayr- 


shire.” 

The herd consisted of: — 

Cows on their first calf 2 

4 years old 2 

5 years old 3 

Aged 14 


Total, 21 

In order to make clear how meritorious were the performances of 
Mr. Tollner’s herd, I shall contrast them in summary with those of the 
Association as a whole, and those of Herd 2/N at the bottom of the 
list) — 


Table V. — Contrasting Performances of Mr. Tollner's Herd with 
those of the Association as a Whole, and of Herd 2/N. 


Mr. Tollner ^ 
Herd. 

Association 

B Combined 
Herds. 

Herd 2/N. 

Mean number of cows in herd 

15.84 

345.04 

13.92 

Mean number of cows in milk 

13.58 

264.53 

9.84 

Percentage of cows in milk 

85.73 

76.67 

70.69 

Mean milking period (days) 

313 

280 

258 

Mean milk per cow per annum (galls.) . . 

879.27 

550.98 

371.99 

Mean butter fat test (per cent.) 

4.39 

4.21 

4.06 

Mean butter fat per cow per annum (lbs.) 

385.81 

231.86 

150.90 

Mean butter per cow per week (lbs.) . . . . 

8.53 

5.13 

3.34 

It will be observed that Mr. Tollner’s herd 

averaged S28.29galls. 


more milk per cow than the mean of the combined herds of the Asso- 
ciation, or an increase of 59.6 per cent., and 507.28galls. more than 
Herd 2/N, or an increase of 136.4 per cent. It also averaged 153.951bs. 
of butter fat per cow more than the mean of the combined herds, or an 
excess of Sjj^ per cent., and 234.911bs. more than Herd 2/N, or an ex- 
cess of Idoi? per cent. 

From the money point of view, and with milk at lOd. per gallon, Mr. 
Tollner’s cows averaged €36 128. 9d. each, against £22 19s. 2d. for the 
Association mean, and £15 10s. for the cows of Herd 2/N. 
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On the other hand, on a basis of Is. 6d. a pound for butter fat — its 
present approximate value — and 2d. a gallon for skim milk, Mr. Toll- 
ner ’s cows earned £35 3s. 5d. each, as against £21 5s. lOd. for the Asso- 
ciation mean, and £14 2s. lid. ^ for the cows of Herd 2/N. 

Finally, as the matter is of considerable interest from the point of 
view of those whose results have been less satisfactory, I have indicated 
below, month by month, the mean daily milk yield of Mr. Tollner's 
cows in comparison with those of the Association mean, and of Herd 
2/N, both relatively to total number of cows in the herds, and rela- 
tively to those actually in milk at the time. 


Table VI . — Shomng Month by Month Mean Dadly 

Milk Yields of 

Mr. ToUner^s Cows in Comparison with the Association Mean and 
those of Herd 2/N. 

Relatively to cows in herd 

Association 


E. W. Tollner. Mean. 

Herd 2/N. 


Gals. Gals. 

Gals. 

August 

1.60 1.88 

1.11 

September . . . . 

3.21 2.32 

1.82 

October 

3.55 2.38 

2.09 

November . . . . 

3.62 2.35 

2.02 

December . , . . 

2.99 1.83 

1.32 

January 

2.87 1.51 

1.38 

February . . . . 

2.61 1.19 

1.19 

March 

2.38 1.01 

0.76 

April 

1.64 0.71 

0.42 

May 

1.34 0.63 

0.14 

June 

1.53 0.63 

— 

July 

1.60 0.87 

— 

Mean 

2.41 1.51 

1.02 

Relatively to Cows actually in milk : — 


August 

2.99 2.56 

2.47 

September . . . . 

3.55 2.73 

2.11 

October 

3.72 2.70 

2.16 

November . . . . 

3.62 2.55 

2.10 

December . . . . 

3.00 1.93 

1.48 

January 

3.06 1.77 

1.48 

February . . . . 

2.80 1.50 

1.19 

March 

2.59 1.33 

0.79 

^April 

1.85 1.05 

0.50 

May 

1.61 1.14 

0.36 

June . . . . . . . . 

1.97 1.26 

— 

July 

2.39 1.57 

— 

Mean 

2.80 1.97 

1.52 
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In summary, then, taking all cows present in the herds, Mr. Tolliier’s 
cows averted over 365 days close on a gallon of milk a day in excess of 
the Association mean, and Ingalls, in excess of cows in Herd 2/N. 
Figures in this table have been given graphic illustration herewith. 

Mr. Tollner’s cows were grazing from August to November inclu- 
sively: thereafter they were regularly fed, first with green oats in 
December; and subsequently with chou moellier from Januarj’^ to July 
inclusively, together with chaff and boiled barley, to which bran was 
added in July. Mr. Tollner’s weakest month appears to have been May 
—and it seems probable that winter production would have been main- 
tained at an even higher level, had bran been introduced into the feed- 
ing ration somewhat earlier. 

Mr. Tollner is much to be congratulated on the results achieved, and 
it is to be hoped that otl\ers will attempt to emulate them in the 
Association’s subsequent year. 

Herd 2/J (Messrs. J. L. Heaver & Son). 

Messrs. J. L. Heaver & Son were winneiN of thd second prize with a 
mean butter fat output of 318.551bs. per cow. The Assistant Dairy 
Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) reports as follows on their herd at the com- 
pletion of the first year ’s operations : — 

“The 11 cows in this herd consist of crosses and grades of 
Shorthorn and Ayrshire blood of fair type and in fair condition. 
The herd sire is an Ayrshire.” 

The herd is composed as follows : — 


Three years old 5 

Four years old 1 

Five years old 2 

Aged 5 


Total, 13 

Details concerning the performances of this herd may be summarised 


as follows; — 

Mean number of cows in herd 12.36 

Mean number of cows in milk 10.45 

Percentage of cows in milk 84.55 

Mean milking period (days) 309 

Mean milk per cow per annum (galls.) . . . 738.93 

Mean butter fat test (percent.) 4.32 

Mean butter fat per cow per annum (lbs.) 318.55 

Mean butter per cow per week (lbs.) .... 7.04 


In this herd the mean daily milk production relatively to total cows 
in the herd was represented by, 2.02galls. over 365 days, or about half 
a gallon above the Association mean. Similarly the mean daily output 
of butter fat was 0.871bs., or about 36 per cent higher than the Asso- 
ciation mean output. 

The performances of this herd show considerable irregularity, 
according to the period of the year considered. During the grazing 
months — August to December inclusive — milk yields were at the rate 
of over Sgalls. to the cow. January and February, with an abundance 
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of chou moellier and oaten hay, continued to yield 2^galls. per day. 
March and April yields fell to Ingalls, and Igall. : whilst from May 40 
July inclusively mean yields were low from the presence of a large 
proportion of dry cows in the herd. 

On the whole, results were fairly satisfactory, but it might be sug- 
gested that more stimulating feeding, in the shape of bran or crushed 
oats, would after December lead to more consistently heavy output of 
milk. 

THE REMAINING HERDS. 

I submit a few notes on the remaining herds which completed 12 
months’ tests, but were not prize winners. 

Herd 2/E, — ^Mean milk yield per cow, 646.13galls. ; and butter fat, 
285.251bs., from a mean of 11.14 cows. Mr. Apps reports as follows : — 

‘‘The 11 cows in this herd are Jersey rihd Shorthorn crosses, and 
with the exception of two possess very fair type and fair condi- 
tion. The herd bull is an Ayrshire. ’ ’ 

Herd 2/K. — Mean milk yield per cow, 611.78galls. ; and butter fat, 
261.341bs., from a mean of 20.22 cows. Mr. Apps reports as follows: — 

“This herd of 21 cows is made up of Jersey and Shorthorn 
crosses, and Red Poles possessing medium type and fair condition. 
The herd bull is a Red Pole.” 

Herd 2/C. — Mean yield production per cow, 640galls. ; and mean 
butter fat, 255,451bs., from a mean of ‘20.33 cows. Mr. Apps reports 
as follows: — 

“This herd of 19 cows possessing mainly Jersey and Shorthorn 
crosses are of medium type, and their condition is very fair. The 
herd sire is an Ayrshire.” 

Herd 2/F, — Mean milk production per cow, 557.08galls. ; and mean 
butter fat, 229.91bs., from a mean of 20 cows. Mr. Apps reports as fol- 
lows : — 

‘‘The 20 cows in this herd are crosses of the Jersey and Short- 
horn breeds. They possess fairly good dairy type, and are in 
medium condition. The herd bull is a Friesian.” 

Herd 2/1. — ^Mean milk production per cow, 552galls.; and butter 
fat, 227.761bs., from a mean of 14.26 cows. Mr. Apps reports as fol- 
lows : — 

“The 12 members of this herd are not^uniform in type, but are 
in fair condition. The herd bull is a Shorthorn-Jersey cross.” 

Herd 2/H. — Mean milk production per cow, 532.20galls. ; and butter 
fat, 222.051b8., from a mean of 26.69 cows. Mr. Apps reports as fol- 
lows : — 

“This herd of 24 cows comprises grades and crosses of Jersey, 
Ayrshire, and Shorthorn breeds. They possess fair type and fair 
condition. The herd sire is a Friesian.” 

Herd 2/L. — ^Mean milk production per cow, 455.44galls. ; and butter 
fat, 207.681bs., from a mean of 32.3 cows. Mr. Apps reports as fol- 
lows : — 

“This herd of 31 cows consists of Jersey and Ayrshire crosses. 
The general type is irregular, but they* are in fair condition. The 
herd sire is a Jersey.” 
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Soon the Harvest— 

Will you be able to get the Cropp 
off in time and prevent loss ■ 

T his question does not worry the CASE 
Tractor owner. He ^notDs he can take full 
advantage of all fine weather immediately the 
crop is ripe, and he that his Tractor will 

enable him to cover twice as many acres a day as 
with horses. For this is the new and better way. 

It means more work done — in an easier way — 
exactly when you want it. 



Kernsene Fann & General Purposelractbr 


offers many unique advantages for harvesting. 

It has an even pull in operation and 
therefore makes for a better sample 
of nain and a larger yield. It is 
tireless, and after working all day 
Write for par- will haul your grain to the station. 

ticulars and get It does away with the time lost in 

your CASE srooming horses, and ensures a 

Tractor before bigger and better output every 

harvesting. harvest day. 

Commonwealth Agricultural Service Engineers 

lilMITBD. 

Head Office: 

53-57, Morptaett St., Adelaide. 

Box 074, O.P.O. 

’Phone Cent. 0870. 
Branohis IK All Statis. 
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Herd 2/A. — Mean milk production per cow, 481.89galls. ; and butter 
fat, 207.051bs., from a mean of 20.19 cows. Mr. Apps reports : — 

*^The 20 cows in this herd are of the Shorthorn- Jersey cross, 
possessing fair type and in fair condition. The herd bull is of 
Shorthorn breeding. ’ ’ 

Herd 2/D, — Mean milk production per cow, 472.66galls. ; and butter 
fat, 188.711bs., from a mean of 13.53 cows. Mr. Apps reports: — 

‘^The 13 cows in this herd consist of Jersey and Shorthorn 
crosses of fair type and condition. The herd sire is an Ayrshire. ’ ^ 

Herd 2/Q, — Mean milk production per cow, 453.6galls. ; and butter 
fat, 185.91Ibs. ; from a mean of 33 cows. Mr. Apps reports as fol- 
lows : — 

'^This herd of 33 cows consists of Shorthorn, Jersey, and Here- 
ford crosses: the type is irregular, but the condition fair. The 
herd sire is a Shorthorn.’’ 

Herd 2/0. — Mean milk production pei^ cow, 420.43galls. ; and butter 
fat, 170.8lbs., from a mean of 41.74 cows. Mr. Apps reports as fol- 
lows : — 

‘‘This herd consists of 38 head of Jersey and Ayrshire crosses. 
They possess fair type, but are hardly in fair condition. The 
owner has decided to discard several cows as a result of last sea- 
son’s tests. The herd bull is an Ayrshire.” 

Herd 2/N, — Mean milk production per cow, 371.99galls. ; and butter 
fat, 150.91bs., from a mean of 13.92 cows. Mr. Apps inadvertently 
missed this herd whilst on his tour of inspection. 

CHANGES IN THE HERDS IN 1922-23. 

Changes in the various herds by deaths, sales, purchases, etc., may 
take place during the course of a season, and are naturally taken inU 
account in averaging out results. The following summary indicates 
the changes that took place in 1922-23 season. 

Head. 

Opening numbers 395 

Purchases 11 

Heifers on first calf • 17 


423 


Sales 

Resignation of owner 
Deaths 

140 


45 

83 

12 


Total numbers 423 

Less reductions 140 

Closing numbers 283 
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OWNER’S SELECTION AGAINST RESTTi/rS. 

When the Association started in August, 1922, I asked each uieniber 
to indicate what he considered to be his best two and worst two cows. 
We shall now see to what extent casual judgment has been borne out 
by actual tests. 

Best Cow . — Out of 13 owners, only foin* were able to indicate their 
best cow. In two cases, cows indicated as best came second ; in three 
cases, third ; in one case, fifth ; in another, sixth ; in another, #ighth ; 
and in another, tenth. 

Second Best Cow . — Out of 15 owners, only two were able to point to 
their second be^st (*ow. In two cases the (‘ow indicated as best came 
second. In three eases cows indicated as second best came third ; in one 
case, fourth; in three cases, fifth; in two eases, sixth; in one ease, 
seventh; and in another, fifteenth. 

Worst Cow . — Out of 13 owners, only two were successful in indicat- 
ing their worst cow: and in one instan<*e the cow indicated as worst 
turned out on test to be the best. Others varied within wide limits, the 
most glaring examples being: in a herd of 41 the owner’s worst cow 
came 20th; in another herd of 33 the owner’s worst cow came 11th; 
in another herd of 30 the owner’s worst cow (*ame 18th.. etc.. 

Next to Worst Cow . — Out of 12 owners, only three were able to pick 
their next to worst cow : and in one case only did the worst cow come 
next to worst. Other selections showed a wide range of variation. 

These facds go to prove how difficult it is for a dairyman to judge 
the revenue-earning capacity of indiv<lual <'ows without the assistance 
of accurate records. 


(CONCLUSIONS. 

The main object of Herd Testing among dairymen, it has already 
been stated, is to improve the output of milk and butter fat of the 
average cow. Data indicated for the Mount Gambler and District 
Association show that there is ample room for improvement. True, 
the performances of one herd were exceptionally good, and show what 
can be done in the district with good cows under efficient management. 
On the other hand, of the 14 herds averaging more than 10 head, 
which completed 12 months' test, nine averaged less than GOOgalls. of 
milk per cow, and six less than SOOgalls These are figures which, it 
is hoped, will be rectified in the future. The main weakness appears 
to be a rather high proportion of unprofitable cows, and defective 
feeding methods over five to six months of the year. It is probable, 
too, that lack of shelter during the winter months ^rill contribute to- 
wards the low winter output. T hope to be in a position to record 
marked improvement in the next season. 
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TAKE-ALL INVESTIGATIONS. 


[Geoffrey Samuel, B.Sc., Lecturer on Plant Pathology, University of 

Adelaide.] 

The serious nature of the Take-all disease of wheat in the newer 
wheat-frowing areas of South Australia has led to arrangements 
being made with the Department of Agriculture for an extended in- 
vestigation of the disease at the Laboratory for Plant Pathology at the 
University, in order to discover the best methods of control for this 
pest. It is very generally recognised that the disease does most harm 
in the more recently opened-up mallee districts, and as the district 
round Pinnaroo is one which suffers perhaps more than any other, this 
was visited early in November in order to see the disease in the field, 
and obtain specimens with which to wgrk in the laboratory. Through 
Ihe courtesy of the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, which 
provided transport facilities, it was possible to visit a large number of 
farms and collect many samples. 

It is well-known that now that the Take-all disease is caused by a 
minute parasitic fungus, which enters the roots of healthy wheat plants 
and feeds on the tissues of the roots and the bases of the stems, so 
that the wheat plant sooner or later dies. The black dis- 
coloration at the base of infected plants is due to this minute parasitic 
fungus, but the fungus itself is so small that its form can only be dis- 
tinguished with the aid of a microscope. 

There are two lines upon which an investigation of this disease must 
proceed at the commencement, but as the work progresses these should 
eventually supplement one another completely. In the first place the 
parasite which causes the disease in the wheat must be isolated in the 
scientific laboratory and its life-habits studied with the microscope and 
by other means, so that we can understand exactly how and when it 
attacks the wheat plant, and can judge and experiment with the best 
methods and time for killing it. In the second place careful observa- 
tion and study of the occurrence of the disease in the field may be 
expected to indicate useful methods of controlling it ; for on visiting 
a Take-all infected district it is immediately evident that all crops are 
not eqimlly infected. Crops on equally similar soil, with similar rainfall 
and climatic conditions, may be affected to a very different extent 
during the same season, while the degree of infection may vary from 
year to year on the same land. It is thus evident that by studying the 
history of land carrying healthy crops as well as of land carrying 
diseas^ crops, facts may be brought to light indicating which treat- 
ment of the land, and system of manuring, tends to check the disease, 
and which to favour it. 

Both these lines of investigation will be followed up in the work 
being done on Take-all. The investigation of the parasitic fungus 
in the laboratory has already commenced, but this part of the work 
requires careful study and a long time to complete. On the other hand 
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TAKE THEUEAD 
SPECIALISTS IN 

MACHINE DRESSED, GRADED, AND TESTED 

FARM SEEDS. 



PERENNIAL RYEGRASS PRAIRIE GRASS MUSTARD 

ITALIAN RYEGRASS TIMOTHY SHEEPS BURNET 

COCKSFOOT DWARF ESSEX RAPE WALLABY GRASS 

WHITE DUTCH CLOVER 
ALSIKE 
COWGRASS 
<<GARAWI” SUDAN 
GRASS 

SUBTERRANEAN 
CLOVER 

STRAWBERRY CLOVER 
BERSEEM CLOVER 
JAPANESE MILLET 
HUNTER RIVER 
LUCERNE 

SWEET OR BOKHARA 
CLOVER 

AND ALL OTHER FARM SEEDS. 

Awnis, PRICES. AND FULL PARTICULARS ON REQUEST. 


IBRUNNINCS 


(F. H, BRUNNINO PTY., LTD.), 

■ THE LARGEST AND LEADING SEED HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOUR NE . 
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the observations made on the crops at Phmaroo indi(*ate possibilities 
of a much better control of the disease by attention to certain cultural 
methods. Some account of these observations is here given. 

Prom a review of the crops inspected the following statements are 
found to apply in the majority of cases: — The crops which suffered 
most from Take-all were those following grassland ; if there had been 
a year of fallow the attack was not so bad ; and if the grassland had 
been burnt before fallowing the crops were still better than in the 
previous case. 

These facts immediately suggest that grassland is a carrier of the 
Take-all disease; and so specimens of grasses from pastureland were 
taken for examination. Of fourteen different kinds of grasses exam- 
ined, only two have so far been found to be effected by the Take-all 
disease.^ These are barley-grass^ and silver-grass,’ unfortunately the 
two dominant grasses in the pasture. Of these silver-grass is very 
rarely infected, and then only slightly; whereas barley-grass is very 
badly attacked over a wide area. In many pastures near Pinnaroo it 
is difficult to find any parts free from Take-all infected barley-grass. 
This, then, is probably the explanation of the badly infected crops 
when grassland is ploughed in just before sowing. The Take-all 
fungus can live for some time in the soil on any pieces of ploiighed-in 
grass or stubble, so that when barley-grass pasture is ploughed in 
before seeding, there may be Take-all practically all over the field 
ready to attack the young seedlings. Barley-grass on the fallows also 
may act as a carrier of Take-all, which fact shows the great importance 
of keeping the fallows clean. 

This bad Take-all infection on barley-grass raises the (juestion 
whether it would not be better to try to cut grassland out of the 
rotation in the Pinnaroo area for some years. A rotation such as 
wheat-oats-bare fallow, or even wheat-oats-oats-bare fallow, might do 
much to check the disease. If necessary for stock, permanent pasture 
might be established, perhaps with a better grass than barley-grass. 

Burning the grassland or the stubble is beneficial. This was evident 
from comparison of crops sown on burnt and unburnt land, but is what 
might be expected, for the Take-all fungus is killed by burning. The 
stronger the burn the greater the number of disease germs killed. It 
is not yet certain whether a very strong burn can kill all the fungus, 
but this is unlikely, for the fungus goes some distance down into the 
soil on the roots of diseased plants. 

Another advantage in a bum is that there is not a quantity of dead 
wheat or grass to be ploughed in on which the fungus can grow. Then 
if the fallows are kept clear of all grasses by good cultivation, much 
of the fungus in the soil germinates with the rains, and, finding no 
wheat or grass to grow on, eventually dies from starvation. The more 
frequent the cultivation the more completely the fungus can be got 


1. The diagnosis is based on the characteristic plate-mycelium only for the 
present. The specimens will be kept for the development of perithecia. 2. Hordenm 
mvrinum, L. 3. Fegtuoa^ hromaides. 
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rid of. (This recommendation for burning only applies, of course, 
where Take-all has been in the field. When tlie field is clean, and free 
from Take-all, there are many advantages in ploughing in stubble.) 

There is one other helpful practice which has frequently been 
emphasised by Mr. Spafford; that is, rolling. When thorough culti- 
vation has made a good even seed-bed this is not so necessary ; but 
where it has not been possible to cultivate sufficiently, and it is sus- 
pected that the seed-bed and the soil below are not properly compacted, 
rolling is said to have a very beneficial effect. 

Further it was noticed that in the majority of cases the early wheats 
were not so badly attacked as the late varieties. No definite explana- 
tion can at present be offered for this. More work in the laboratory 
and in the field on time of infection, stage of infection, temperature 
for infection, &c., may give the correct explanation lat§r on. This 
observation could be utilised to some extent even now, however, by 
sowing early varieties in preference to late on land which is still sus- 
pected to contain Take-all disease. 

The use of heavy dressings of superphosphate has been found largely 
to control Take-all on the West (Joast, but no comparisons could be 
made between heavily and lightly dressed crops at Pinnaroo, because 
60-901bs. was the average dressing used on practically aU farms. One 
farmer, however, had sowed a strip with ifcwts. super alongside ones 
with 901bs. and 561bs. The strip wdiich had received 2cwts. was cer- 
tainly free from Take-all, but the one with 901b8. was also almost free ; 
there was more Take-all on the 561bs. strip. This single experiment is 
not sufficient to justify the formation of a definite opinion on the 
effect of different dressings of super on the Take-all disease in Pinnaroo 
soils. It is hoped to carry out more extensive experiments on manurial 
treatments next year. 

A question which may now be raised in connection with the greater 
prevalence of Take-all in recently opened up malleo lands is this: — 
Is it due to some factor in the soil, and if so, what? Is there something 
more than the abundance of Take-all infected barley-grass at Pinnaroo, 
which may help to account for the greater susceptibility of this land 
to Take-all f 

Some work done by R. S. Kirby on the Take-all fungus in America 
suggests a line of investigation of this. Kirby finds that the fungus 
grows best on substances with alkaline reaction, and that substances 
with an acid reaction tend to stop the gro\vth of the fungus. May it 
be, then, that the soil solution in Pinnaroo soils is more alkaline^ than 
in areas where Take-all is less destructive, and this is to some extent 
explains its greater severity at Pinnaroo? 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the history of the Lower 
Northern areas and of Yorkers Peninsula. It is well-known that Take- 
all was formerly very prevalent in both these areas, but now occurs 
only rarely. Is this to be explained by improvement in cultivation 
methods, or by some increase in the acidity of the soil, or perhaps by 

1. This does not refer to the absolute alkalinity, or lime-content, of the soil, 
but to the reaction of the aaU-sohttion. 
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both acting together? It is known from experience in other parts of 
the world that alkaline soils, when brought into cultivation, become 
generally less alkaline owing^to the ploughing in of plant remains and 
the consequent formation of* humic acids. No figures as to the reaction 
of the agricultural soils of South Australia are available, however, a 
fact which emphasises once again the heed for a soil survey of this 
State. In order to test the above question, therefore, soil samples were 
taken at Pinnaroo and these will be compared with samples from other 
areas. The details of these tests, and a discussion of their relation to 
Take-all will be published in future numbei*s of the Journal of Agncuh 
tnre, in the periodical progress reports of the investigations. 

A brief summary of what is so far known of the control of Take-all 
by cultivation may be given thus : — 

Burn the stubble early after Take-all. 

Fallow ^arly. 

Keep the fallows clean, especially from barley-grass, by cultivat- 
ing. 

(hiltivation also makes a bettor seed-bed. 

Roll if the seed-bed is not well compacted. 

Use more superphosphate (Icwt. per acre Ls suggested for Pin- 
naroo until further experiments are made). 

('onsider taking grassland out of the rotation in bad Take-all 
areas. Wheat -oat s-bare fallow or wheat-oats-oats-bare fallow 
are suggested. 

Sow early wheats if Take-all is still suspected to be in the land. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 


[By C. H. Beaumont, Orchard Instructor and Inspector.] 

Spraying must be kept going against codlih moth; a light coat of 
arsenate of lead should always show on the fruit. 

Where trees have been pruned heavily, watch the young shoots and 
rub oif any not required; in the same manner look after grafts and if 
necessary give them support. Young vines should be tied to stakes or 
the trellis wire. Trees cut back for budding should have all shoots 
removed except those required for the new buds. 

If the weather becomes very hot give any newly planted trees some 
water and mulch. 

^ Give- special care to the picking and grading of fruit and send it to 
factidl^*^'^^^ package, it will mean a better price and entire satis- 
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WHEN IS WATER SAFE FOR IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES? 


[By Arthur J. Perkins, Dim-tor of Agriculture.] 

Samples of water are frequently sent to us with the request that 
they be analysed and advice tendered as to their suitability for 
irrigation purposes. Unfortunately, the position is a complicated 
one, and one not dependent solely on the results of analysis. Much 
depends upon soil conditions, and particularly, perhaps, on subsoil 
conditions, with which is intimately connected the all important 
(juestion of natural drainage. The soil, itself, for example may 
already be more or less heavily charged with injurious saline matter: 
and if irrigation waters add to this condition, the danger limit may 
soon be reached. 

Again, the soil may have a large natural supply of lime or 
gypsum: in which circumstances plant growth shows a greater 
tolerance for injurious salts than would otherwise be the case. 
But the chief factor is probably the subsoil and its tendency to offer 
good or bad natural drainage. If the character of the subsoil is such 
as to offer good natural drainage conditions, i.e., if it is naturally 
pervious to water or if relatively to surface levels it offers steep 
inclines down which superfluous water is able to flow, then relatively 
saline water, if intelligently handled, may prove perfectly safe for 
irrigation purposes. 

On the other hand, if natural drainage conditions should be 
defective and surplus waters tend to stagnate at shallow distances 
from the surface, salts will gradually accumulate in the land and, 
under the influence of surface evaporation, concentrate near the 
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surface with disastrous consequences to surface vegetation. It 
follows, therefore, that waters which might be quite safe for irriga- 
tion purposes in some soils must prove dangerous in others. 

Hence, apparent contradiction in views held on the subject by 
various authorities. Thus, Hildgard states very definitely that in 
California 70 grains of injurious salts to the American gallon 
(equivalent to 83.9 grains to the English gallon) is the extreme limit 
of tolerance for ordinary plant growth. On the other hand, T. H. 
Means, reporting on irrigation methods as practised in the Oases of 
the Sahara Desert, states, that water reaching 560 grains of total 
salts to the gallon, 50 per cent, of which is common salt, is used 
successfully for irrigation purposes. Similarly, in certain parts of 
New Mexico water going from 280 to 350 grains to the gallon 
appears to be freely used. 

It should be observed here that irrigation water which ultimately 
leads to vegetation troubles is not necessarily in itself hurtful, or at 
a dangerous state of concentration. Thus in water culture, wheat 
seedlings can be grown successfully in the presence of common salt, 
at the rate of 180 grains to the gallon. The same water, if applied 
as irrigation water under defective drainage conditions, would, in 
the course of time, lead to soil sterility. Everything, therefore, 
depends upon the extent to which physical conditions favor the local 
accumulation of salts in zones immediately surrounding the root 
systems of plants. 

This point may be illustrated as follows. Let us suppose that we 
are using for irrigation purposes water going 150 grains of total 
solids to the gallon at the rate for the season of two acre feet i.e., 
about 542,580 gallons to the acre. This would bring to the soil, an- 
nually, about ll,6001bs. of injurious salts per acre. So long as these 
salts continued in solution in the soil moisture at the rate of 150 grains 
to the gallon, notwithstanding the largeness of the total quantity, they 
would do little or no harm to plant life. Similarly, if the bulk of the 
water not utilised by the roots of plants was removed beyond the reach 
of the latter by means of natural or artificial drainage, no harm would 
result. But if the surplus waters remained in situ, they would gradu- 
ally be drawn to the surface by the combined influence of surface 
tension and surface evaporation and ultimately pass into the atmos- 
phere in the form of vapor. The salts, however, would be left behind 
and tend gradually to increase the density of soil moisture, particu- 
larly in the surface layers which would eventually reach such a state 
of concentration as to lead to the death of those plants, the roots of 
which happened to be in contact with it. 

Such, then, is a general outline of the position. It occurred to me 
some time back that from the purely local viewpoint a practical reply 
to the difficulties which frequently confront us might be found in 
results of the analysis of local well waters that had long been in use 
for irrigation purposes. I therefore asked Mr. Quinn, who is well 
acquainted with local growers adjoining Adelaide, to collect typical 
samples of water from the neighborhood and to supply details as to 
results secured and as to particular circumstances under which these 
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results had been secured. iTiis has been done and the analysis of 14 
samples of water carried out by the Director of Chemistry, are shown 
in Table I. 

'I’able T . — Showing Analysis of Well Waters from Neighborhood of 

Adelaide. 



1 

2 


4 

5 
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Crains per 

Gallon. 



(Jalciuiu cnrbonatc . . . . 

. 21.5 

15.5 

12.5 

24.5 

14.5 

18.7 

15.3 

('alciiiiii sulphate . . . . 

5.2 

5.2 

11. 

9.0 

— 

— 

— 

Magnesium carbonate . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7.6 

3.6 

4.4 

Feiric oxide and alumina 

1.0 

2.,1 

1.5 

1.1 

0.9 

0.6 

1.0 

Sodium nitnitc 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10.8 

Undetermined 

3.3 

4.4 

2.1 

3.2 

4.5 

0.3 

1.8 

Harmless 

. 31.0 

27.4 

27.4 

37.8 

27.6 

23.2 

33.3 

Calcium chloride 

. — 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Magnesium suliihatc . . . . 

. 22.6 

8.:; 

— 

13.7 

11.6 

10.4 

6.9 

Magnesium chloride . . . . 

. 20.9 

:i6.8 

40.7 

28.0 

12.6 

— 

16.4 

Sodium sulphate 

— 

— 

— > 

— 

— 

11.2 

— 

Sodium chloride 

. 93.3 

85.1 

76.6 

66.4 

76.9 

60.7 

52.1 

Injurious 

. 136.8 

130.2 

119.5 

107.1 

101.1 

82.3 

76.4 

Total solids 

. 167.8 

1.57.6 

146 9 

144.9 

128.6 

105.5 

108.7 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Calcium carbonate . . . . 
Magnesium carbonate . . 
Ferric oxide and alumina 

Undetermined 

Harmless 

Magnesium sulphate . . . 
Magnesium chloride . . . 

Sodium sulphate 

Sodium cUoride 

Injurious 


Total solids 


2 ® 

fid 

E. C. Short 
Paradise. 

G. Weston, 
Marion. 

G. Higgins, 
Paradise Pa 

J. Duncan, 
Sturt. 

F. T. Pitt, 
East Mardei 

Martin Broi 
Firle. 



Grains per 

Gallon. 



12.8 

9.1 

13.5 

9.7 

10.6 

5.8 

7.6 

5.2 

13.3 

5.9 

6.6 

7.1 

3.1 

6.2 

0.8 

0.5 

0.8 

1.1 

0.8 

0.3 

0.8 

3.7 

4.2 

3.8 

3.3 

1.1 

1.9 

2.4 

22.6 

27.1 

24.0 

20.7 

19.6 

11.1 

17.0 

4.8 

2.6 

8.0 

5.9 

5.3 

2.3 

2.9 

7.5 

— 

12.6 

1.0 

3.7 

0.3 

4.2 

— 

6.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

61.0 

61.4 

44.4 

32.4 

30.0 

20.4 

12.9 

7^.3 

70.4 

65.0 

39.3 

39.0 

23.0 

20.0 

. 95.8 

97.5 

89.0 

60.0 

58.6 

34.1 

37.0 


The waters dealt with in Table I. have been placed in the order of 
their assumed injuriousness to vepretation. Thus, of all samples 
examined, s^ple No. 1 from the old well of Mr. J. Bradbrook, of 
Athelstone, is looked upon as the most likely to give rise to irrigation 
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troubles. Similarly, sample No. 14, from the well of Messrs. Martin 
Bros., is judged to be the safest for irrigation purposes. The 
difference between these two waters may perhaps be emphasized by 
the following comparative statements relatively to irrigation at the 
rate of one acre foot, i.e., approximately 271,292galls. to the acre. 

J. T^radbrook. Martin Bros. 


Lbs. Lbs. 

Total solids per acre foot of water 6,503 1,434 

Harmless salts per acre foot of water 1,201 659 

Harmful salts per acre foot of water 5,302 775 

Common salt per acre foot of water 3,616 500 

Magnesium chloride per acre foot of .water . . 810 163 

Magnesium sulphate per acre foot of water . . 876 112 


A glance at these figures will show how dangerous the water from 
Mr. Brarlbrook’s old well is likely to prove if surplus waters be not 
removed by natural or artificial drainage. Close on 21 tons per acre 
of harmful salts for every 271,292galls. of water used must even- 
tually lead to complete barrenness unless drainage conditions are very 
satisfactory. On the other hand, the relative harmlessness of the 
water from Messrs. Martin Bros’, well must be ecpially apparent. It 
is to be observed that the following sidts found ))vesent in these waters 
have been classified as harmless : — 

Calcium carbonate Lime 

Calcium sulphate Gypsum 

Magnesium carbonate — 

Sodium nitrate Nitrate of soda 

Ferric oxide and alumina — 

It should be added, further, that some of them, at all events (chiefly 
lime and gypsum) may be regarded as useful and helpful to plants 
in their struggle against harmful salts. Waters rich in these salts 
seem to confer upon plants a certain degree of resistance to the toxic 
action of some of the harmful salts. On the other hand, the injurious 
salts revealed by analysis are the following in order of importance : — 

Sodium chloride Common salt 

Magnesium chloride Bittern 

Calcium chloride — 

Sodium sulphate Glauber ’s salts 

Magnesium sulphate Epsom salts 

Fortunately, sodium carbonate (the black alkali of the Americans) 
does not appear to be present. Of the five salts the three chlorides 
may be looked upon as the most dangerous to vegetation, probably in 
the proportion of three to one, relatively to the two sulphates. All 
fiye are readily soluble in water, and therefore easily removed from 
the soil by leaching and drainage shodld they show a tendency to 
accumulate therein. 

The fourteen samples of water separate out naturally into three 
classes of varying degrees of toxicity to plant life; these are — 

Class A (including samples 1 to 5), in which harmful salts range 
from 100 to 140 grains to the gallon, representing 3,87 61bs. to 
5,4261bs. to the acre foot of water. 
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METTERS’ 

Nufrend Spraying Outfit 

Manufacture entirely in our works, and can be 
supplied to meet any requirements. 

We have a most complete catalogue of Spray Plants to 
work by hand power, by horse tractor power, or by engine 
power. We can provide for the tiny little home garden or 
for the largest orchard. 



ILLUSTKATIMO OOB TYPE B. POWER OUTHT. 

ALL PARTS OF PUMP ARE STANDARDIZED; NO 
DIFHCULTY TO OBTAIN REPLACEMENTS, AND ARE 
MANUFACTURED OF SPECIAL METAL TO RESIST THE 
SPECIAL SPRAY COMPOUNDS. 

Write for our Complete Illustrated Price List. 
Forwarded Free to any part. 

METTERS, limited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
SPECIAL NOZZLES FOR BLOW-FLY PEST. 
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Class B (including samples 6 to 10), in which harmful salts range 
from 65 to 82 grains to the gallon, representing 2,5201b8^ to 
3,1781bs. to the acre foot of water. 

Class C (including samples 11 to 14), in which harmful salts range 
from 20 to 40 grains to the gallon, representing 7751bs. to 
l,5501bs. to the acre foot of water. 

Of these three classes, there is no doubt but that waters in Claas 
C alone, with 20 to 40 grains of injiiriou.s .salts to the acre, can be 
described as absolutely safe irrigation waters for almost all circum- 
stances. Waters included in the two remaining classes are safe only 
so long as drainage conditions admit of the complete removal of water 
not utilised by plant growth, and so long as winter rains are sufficiently 
heavy to exercise a cleansing influence on the summer irrigated land. 
Of the two, waters coming under Class A are naturally more dangerous 
than those coming under Class B. Let us now examine each one of 
them separately — 

Class A (100 to 140 grains of injurious salts to the gallon). 

All waters in this class are well supplied with lime, which will 
probably help to reduce the toxicity of the harmful salts, and all, with 
the exception of sample 5, are provided with the equally useful gypsum. 
In all flve the chief harmful salt is common salt (sodium chloride) ; 
in three of them (samples 2, 3, and 4) bittern or magnesium chloride 
comes next in importance; whilst in the last two samples (1 and 5) 
bitttem and Epsom .salts are of equal importance. 

Sample 1 (J. Bradbrook, Athelstone). — Mr. Quinn reports as fol- 
lows on the land and well and the results hitherto secured from the 
use of the water : — 

“Well sunk in 1894. Shaft 98ft., with 100ft. bore in same. 
Supply approximately 6,000gall.s. per hour. This well and bore 
penetrated very hard bluestone strata. The garden is situated on 
the hill-slopes rising from the Torrens river just below the Gorge. 
The soil consists of dark iron-stained clay loam intermixed with 
water-worn gravelly stones giving it a certain degree of friability. 
The subtil is a fairly friable clay. Patches of black loamy soil 
overlie limestone rubble on some ridges to a depth of 9in. to 12in. 
A small gully is filled with black alluvial deposit several feet deep 
above gravel. The water has been used on citrus trees which have 
gone back, but probably as a consequence of unsuitable soil con- 
ditions rather than to the character of the water. All kinds of 
winter vegetables are growm on the slopes in the winter, and 
spring, and in summer, with irrigation, all the melon family, in- 
cluding cucumbers, and the tomato are successfully grown, but 
French beans are said to fail. The owner attributes their failure 
to the water. The water is applied mainly in open furrows, and 
the soil absorbs it freely.” 

Prom this very full description we may gather that eversrthing 
points to excellent natural drainage conditions, and we may assume 
that tolerably heavy winter rains help to leach out of the soil injurious 
saline matter which may have accumulated as a result of summer 
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irrigation. The failure of Preneh bonus is significant; and also per- 
haps that of the citrus trees. 

Sample 2 (Col. J. Rowell, Locklcys). — Mr. Quinn reports as follows 
on the well, soil conditions, and resulis hitherto achieved: — 

‘‘Well sunk in 1901. Depth of shaft 26ft. into gravel. Good 
supply, claimed to be approximately 8,000plls. to 10,000galls. 
per hour. Land gently undulating, consisting of flats between 
sandy ridges. In the flats the soil is a stiff black loam, evidently 
deposited by over-flows from the Torrens when in flood. It varies 
in depth from 2ft. to 6ft. over day. The sand-ridges have several 
feet of sand over the local clay. Irrigation water is absorbed 
rapidly, and Colonel Rowell states that only on rho rare occasions 
when the river floods have broken in has surface water remained 
unabsorbed for a few days, riie Ian I cariies pears, figs, vines, 
apricots, peach(‘s, and plums on the dark flat land, and almonds 
on the sandy rises. None of these trees have suffered from the 
effects of this water. Orange trees have not been a success, but the 
light soil and competition of other trees is probably the cause 
of their decline. Vegetables in season are grown for market. 
Cauliflowers, cabbages, lettuce, jiotatoes and carrots, red beet, 
turnips, onions, and other spring crops are successfully grown 
during the cool season. Trombones, melons, and tomatoes succeed 
well, but French beans are said to be very variable, some years 
succeeding and at others failing completely. Along the earthern 
furrows and slip-ways from the flaming, evidences of alkaline 
efflorescences — puffy soil or glistening particles are occasionally 
noticeable now (February).’^ 

Here again, subsoil conditions would appear to suggest good natural 
drainage. It is probable that good winter rains help to sweeten the 
soil after summer irrigation. The failure of French beans and citrus 
trees is again significant. 

Sample 3 (Mr. H. H. Lewis, Brighton). — Concerning this well and 
conditions surrounding it, Mr. Quinn reports as follows : — 

“Well sunk in 1908. Depth of shaft 40ft., bore in bottom 20ft. 
Plantation served by it abuts on the road running from the Wheat- 
sheaf Hotel, Brighton, to Marion. Soil is stiff red loam, about 9in. 
to 12in. deep overlying a stiff light colored clay. This water has 
been used at moderate rates to scattered fruit trees and grape 
vines for a few seasons only. The owaier has grown summer vege- 
tables, such as trombones, tomatoes, and climber-beans for home 
consumption fairly successfully.” 

Data concerning this well are as yet too meagre for general con- 
clusions. It is clear, however, from the results of the analysis that the 
permanency of satisfactory results is wholly dependent on local drain- 
age conditions. 

D 
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Sample 4 (Mr. F. Stanford, Fulham). — ^Mr. Quinn reports as fol- 
lows on this well : — 

“Well sunk in 1900. Depth of shaft 33ft. with smaller shaft 
5ft. deep in bottom. Supply claimed to be 10,000galls. per hour. 
This garden lies on the immediate ;iorth bank of the Torrens, and 
with the exception of a sand mound occupied by the residence the 
surface is flat. Surface soil consists mainly of a dark sandy loam 
from 15in. to 24in. in depth, above a somewhat stiff clay. The 
soil, when moist, works beautifully, falling away freely from the 
plough. The clay beneath the deeper surface soils is apparently 
friable, as water does not lie long unabsorbed. The owner says, 
however, its absorbing powers are noticeably decreasing. The 
garden is devoted to vegetable-growing and is worked very intelli- 
gently. A small area of two-year-old oranges has been planted, 
and these are making good progress, but the owner proposes irri- 
gating them from the river itself. In the cool season crops of 
cauliflowers, potatoes, lettuce, &e., are grown successfully, and 
summer crops such as trombones, melons, cucumbers, &c., are 
profitably produced. French beans do not thrive at all when 
irrigated from this well. On the sandy rise the house-garden has a 
few apples, pears, fig, orange, lemon, peach, apricot, and nectarine 
trees, which have grown unimpaired by applications of this water 
for a period of 14 years.’’ 

Here again we may note the failure of French beans, and doubts as 
to the success of citrus trees. It is possible, too, that the local drainage 
conditions may not be as good as surface indications would appear to 
indicate. 

Sample 5 (Mr. A. R. Smith, Findon). — This property is within a 
mile and a half from that of Mr. Stanford. Mr. Quinn’s report is as 
follows ; — 

“Well sunk in 1902 and used every year since. Depth of shaft 
35ft. Depth of bore in bottom 15ft. Supply stated to reach 
14,000galls. per hour. This garden is a flat area, consisting of a 
heavy black loam about 4ft. in depth. Overlying a dark sandy 
clay. It evidently consists of the deposits of light particles of 
flood-bome material from the Torrens. Irrigation waters soak 
away very rapidly in this soil, and water conveyed into trenches 
4ft. apart will percolate laterally and soak intervening soil 
banks. This method, the owner states, alone proves successful 
when French begins are gr^n in this garden. The fruit grown 
have been peaches and apricots, which are failing in their ninth 
year. This may possibly be due to over irrigation, since summer 
vegetables are constantly grown between them. Orange trees, nine 
years old, and not inter-planted with vegetable crops are still in 
healthy, productive condition. These are surface flooded in check- 
banks, receiving heavy soakings at fairly long intervals. Vege- 
tebles grown here consist of cauliflowers, lettuce, onions, &c., dur- 
ing the cool season, and, in the summer, of tomatoes, trombones, 
and cucumbers. French beans do not thrive when irrigation water 
oomes in contact with the plants above ground.” 
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Here, again, French beans fail except under special treatment. Cit- 
rus trees, on the other hand, do not appear to suffer from the water. 
This is clear indication that pres -nt drainage conditions are satisfac- 
tory and that winter rains suffice for removing surplus salt left from 
summer irrigation. 

Class B. (65 to 82 grains of injurious salts to the gallon). 

All these waters are well stocked with lime, but carry no gypsum. 
Magnesium carbonate is also present in all of them. The chief injuri- 
ous salt is overwhelmingly common salt, which varies from 44 to 60 
grains to the gallon, out of an aggregate of 65 to 82. Magnesium chlor- 
ide is present in three of the samples. Magnesium sulphate in all of 
them, and sodium sulphate in one. 

Sample 6 (Mr. J. Bradbrook, Athelstone, South Well). — It should 
be recalled that an earlier well on Mr. Bradbrook ^s property has been 
recorded as sample 1. Mr. Quinn’s report lsl as follows: — 

‘‘Well sunk over 20 years ago. Depth of shaft 70ft., three 
drives and bore of depth unknown to present owner. Yields about 
5,000galls. per hour if worked eight hours a day only. This water 
is used on a piece of semi-alluvial sandy loam in a gully. It has 
been cleaned out and used for the past four years by the present 
and previous occupiers. All kinds of vegetables, including French 
beans, have been grown successfully. I aaw it being used on tender 
dwarf beans with appai’ently good results. The occupier consid- 
ers the water to be of better quality than from the old well 
(sample 1), but the output is less abundant.” 

A comparison of the figures of the analysis — 136.8 grains to the 
gallon of injurious salts for the old well and 82.3 only for the south 
well, amply supports the occupier’s view as to the relative value of the 
two waters. Given satisfactory drainage conditions there is no reason 
to believe that this water will ever give rise to irrigation troubles. We 
may notice for the first time that French beans can be grown success- 
fully. 

Semple 7 (Mr, J. B. Henderson, (yampbelltown) — Mr. Quinn’s 
report is as follows; — 

“Well sunk in 1902. Depth of shaft 50ft. Supply about 
2,000galls. per hour. The soil is a stiff chocolate clay loam over- 
lying gravelly clay. The surface soil varies from 12in. to 15in. 
deep. This land becomes caked and hard unless carefully worked. 
The present owner states that he has been in the garden about 
nine seasons, and has grown cabbages, caulifiowers, lettuce, onions, 
and other winter vegetables on a small scale, and has lately taken 
to producing tomatoes, French beans, and melons for market pur- 
poses. The water has been in use longer on citrus trees and a few 
stone fruit trees. The citrus trees are of varying ages, some being 
very old ; they are not looking in first-class order, but it is possible 
improper treatment and unsuitable soil have much to do with 
this.” 
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There are not much data to go on with here. It would appear to be 
difficult soil to handle, although the gravelly nature of the subjwjl 
would suggest good under drainage conditions. We may note that 
French beans do not fail. Water from tiiis well offers one peculiar 
feature, namely, 10.8 grains of nitrate of soda to the gallon. This may 
possibly be due to sewage contamination. In the meanwhile, it may 
be noted that an acre foot of water will bring to the soil the equivalent 
of about 4cwts. of nitrate of soda to the acre. It is possible that ulti- 
mately this water may affect adversely the general mechanical con- 
dition of this stiff land. 

Satnple 8 (Mr. J. B. Pierson, Hectorvillc) — Mr, Quinn reports as 
follows 5 — 

“Well sunk in 1908. Depth of shaft 70ft., bore in same 50ft, 
Supply about 3,000galls, per hour. Soil eonsists of red dayish 
loam which predominates over the plains of Adelaide, Twelve 
inches of surface loam overlies a fairly friable red clay, with a 
sprinkling of water-worn sandstone and shale. This gives to the 
subsoil requisite porosity for getting rid of surplus irrigation 
waters. The owner grows winter vegetables successfully and in 
summer, under irrigation, French beans, cucumbers, and other 
melons. He waters in furrows and incorporates loose stable 
manure freely into his ground. The place is full of orange and 
lemon trees, 17 years old, and all in thriving condition; peaches, 
apricots, and grapes are also grown successfully,” 

Here we have good natural drainage and successful growth of all 
usual cultivated plants. No doubt the winter rains help to maintain 
the land sweet. 

Sample 9 (Messrs. B. C, Short and Sons, Paradise). — ^Mr. Quinn 
reports as follows : — 

“Well sunk in 1910. Depth of shaft 100ft., and bore inserted 
(1913) 50ft. deep. Supply about 2,500galls. per hour. The 
orchard is situated on the north bank of the Torrens. It consists 
chiefly of an alluvial deposit overlying and intermixed with water- 
worn gravel in that portion which adjoins the river bank ; towards 
the rising ground, however, at a short distance from the foothill, is 
to be found a bar with 4ft. of soil overlying a hard clay subsoil. 
Generally speaking, in local circles this garden lapd is looked upon 
as ideal citrus soil and the fine growth of the trees supports this 
contention. The owners informed me that the water found in the 
shaft was of inferior quality prior to the insertion of the bore in 
1913. The owners have used this water each summer since 1913 
on citrus trees and stone fruit. It is pumped along furrows and 
rings, and it quickly disappears in the soil, which appears to drain 
perfectly.” 

Clearly, no trouble need be anticipated here. 
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Sample 10 (Mr. G. Weston, Marion). — Mr. Quinn reports as 
follows : — 

‘^Well surik 1912 — shed well. Shaft 60ft., bore 90ft. (water 
supply chiefly from bore). Capacity 9,000galls. per hour. Plan- 
tation comparatively flat, adjoins Marion road. Occasionally 
flooded in winter when sluice gates admitting flood-waters from 
a creek from Eden Hills are opened. Soil varies from stiff reddish 
clay loam, about 9in. deep, overlying a deep layer of fairly stiff 
clay to .a freer type of dark sandy loam overlying a gravelly elay. 
The latter type represents the land formerly flooded by the creek 
previously referred to, receiving gravel deposits and lighter silt 
from time to time; and thus laying down a drainage bed and 
building up and deepening the surface soil above it. Water from 
this well has been used every sununer on grape vines, peaches, 
apricots, plums and almonds. The owner states that four water- 
ings were usually given, each season, and the areas between the 
trees and vines were flooded in furrows and basins. The water 
soaks away in two or three hours. Tlie stiffer land does not absorb 
the water quite so rea^^lily. No ill effects have been noted from the 
use of this water. Mr. Weston states that he has grown French 
beans successfully. 

There is apparently no reason for apprehension hero. 

Class C. — 20 grains to 40 grains of harmful salts to the gallon). 

All these waters are stocked with lime, and the main injurious salt 
is common salt, present in relatively low proportions. 

Since waters from all four wells are obviously safe for irrigation 
purposes, it seems unnecessary to refer to them individually ot further 
len^h. With reference to sample 13 (Mr. F. T. Pitt, East Marden), 
Mr. Quinn points out that citrus trees have died back. Tt seems prob- 
able, however, that this must be attributable to unsuitable soil con- 
ditions rather than to the quality of the water, which shows no more 
than 23grs. to the gallon of injurious salts. 

General Conclusions. 

From the above data the following conclusions appear permissible : — 

1. Under Adelaide conditions, f.e., with winter and spring rains 
ag^egating Win. to 15in. irrigation water going up to 140grs. of 
injurious salts to the gallon may be used for fruit trees and vegetables, 
with the exception of citrus trees and French beans, providing natural 
drainage conditions are satisfactory. 

2. Under similar conditions, citrus trees and French beans may 
, safely be grown with water going 75grs. to SOgrs. of injurious salts to 
fhe gallon. 

3. Irrigation waters going over 140grs. of harmful salts to the gallon 
have not come under review. Judging, however, from the experience 
, of older countries situated in the arid regions of the globe, it seems 
probable that around Adelaide even jZOOgrs. to the gallon will not prove 
dfeastrous fo plants, other than citrus trees and French beans, provid- 
ing drainage conditions are perfect. 
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4. It should be stated that it is a fact of common experience in other 
countries that given satisfactory drainage, irrigation water highly 
charged with saline matter should be used freely rather than sparsely. 
Small quantities of water lead to rapid concentration of salts under the 
influence of surface evaporation, whereas, an abundance of water tends 
to retain soil moisture at the requisite degree of dilution. 

5. Finally, it is clear that relatively highly saline irrigation water 
can be used in summer with greater safety in those localities where 
winter rains are heavy than in those in which they are normally light. 
Similarly, the presence in the soil of a high proportion of injurious 
saline material adds to the danger of using for irrigation purposes 
waters highly charged with harmful salts. 


RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 


Herd No. 

-- 

Average Average 
No. of 1 No. of 
Cows in Cows in 
Herd, j Milk. 

1 

Milk. 

1 ' 

' Butterfat. 

, __ 

Per Herd 
during 
October, 

Per Cow 
during 
October, 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 



! 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 


32 

26-77 

28,626-5 

894-58 

1,122-89 

35-09 



i/j 

21 

17-10 

12,846-5 

611-74 

'686-03 

27-91 

l/L 

19 

17-97 

14,935-5 

786-08 

665-57 

34-60 

1/M 

21 

13-48 

7,420 

353-33 

399-44 

19-02 

1/R 

17 

1616 

10,316 

606-82 

471-23 

27-72 

l/T 

13-68 

11-35 

7,737-5 

565-60 

416-40 

30-44 

1/W 

18 

16-65 

11,193 

621-83 

436-86 

24-27 

I/X i... 

18 

14 

13,252-5 

736-25 

560-60 

31-14 

1/Y 

20-77 

19-16 

14,809-5 

713-02 

686-66 

33-05 

\IZ 

21 

17-42 I 

14,393 

686-38 

668-71 

31-37 

1/AA ! 

7 

4-84 

4,925 

703-57 

232-40 

33-20 

1/CC i 

19-13 

19-06 : 

11,539*5 

603-21 

494-24 

25-84 

1/LL 

9 

9 

5,332 

1 592-44 

262*19 

29-13 

1/EE 

10 

8 

6,153-5 

, 615-35 

292-11 

29-21 

1/FF 

12 

12 

9,594-5 

1 799*54 

410-60 

34-22 

1/GO 

8 

7-03 ; 

5,634-5 

1 704*31 

266-97 

33-37 

1/HH 

13 

9-48 

7,625-5 

! 586-57 

321*13 

24-70 

i/ii 

13 

12-06 1 

8,629-5 

663-81 

355-47 

27-34 

1/JJ 

15 

9-58 

7,157 

477-13 

310-69 

20-71 

1/KK 

14 

8 

5,967-5 

426*25 

278*17 

19-87 

1/DD 

20 

ld-90 1 

13,667 

683*35 

60r*29 

30-36 

1/MM 

16 

i 15-19 

1 1 

9,420-5 

588-78 

431-29 

26-96 

Meaks 

1 

16-25 1 

1 

13*69 1 

10,508 

646-50 

466-22 

28-68 
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RINDERPEST OR CATTLE PLAGUE. 


The seriousness of an outbreak of Rinderpest, previously unknown 
among cattle in Australia, cannot be over estimated on account of the 
rapidity of its spread, the heavy mortality, and the consequent ex- 
pense involved in adopting combative measures to control and suppress 
it. Something of the latter phase may be gleaned from the knowledge 
that in 1865 an outbreak extending over a period of three years, cost 
the British Government something like £5,000,000 in order to suppress 
it. 

In addition to the cost of administrative and executive measures 
needed in its overthrow, there is also the fact that the knowledge of its 
presence in our herds might have a ver>' serious prejudicial effexjt on 
our export trade in the future. 

The natural series of questions occurring to the average man are : — 

(1) What is Rinderpest? 

(2) What animals are affected ? 

(3) What is the mortality? 

(4) What are the lesions? 

(5) How is it diagnosed? 

(6) What treatment if any ? 

(7) What protective measures are adopted by the Common- 

wealth and State authorities to prevent its appearance 
here? 

The answers to the above questions supplied by the Stock Depart- 
ment are as follows : — 

(1) This is an acute infectious disease of cattle, readily transmiss- 
ible from one . to the other. It usually takes a fatal course and the 
period of incubation varies from three to nine days. 

The original home of Rinderpest has been the subject of authorita- 
tive dispute, some consider it the territory surrounding the Black 
Sea and the Volga river in Russia, others Central Asia. From here 
it has spread to nearly every country in Europe and Asia, where it has 
proved a scourge. At present it prevails in Russia, India, South 
Africa, and the Phillpines. 

The cause is probably one of bacterial origin and the contagion is 
conveyed by virus. This may be transmitted from one sick animal to 
a healthy one by various means, such as excreta, discharge from nos- 
trils, saliva, urine of the diseased. It may retain its vitality outside 
the body for an indefinite period, and it is on record that an outbreak 
occurred as a result of feeding hav soiled with discharges from an 
infected animal twelve months previously. Manure, fodder, and bed- 
ding, soiled with discharges may convey it; persons may carry the 
virus on their clothes or boots. Ships conveying fodder, bones, &c., 
may be the means of carrying the disease from country to country or 
State to State. 
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(2) Cattle are the animals principally affected, but all large rumin- 
ants may become affected, ?.e., buffaloes, reindeer, and large antelopCs. 
The small antelope escapes. Sheep and goats are susceptible, but only 
in a less degree. 

(3) In a country previously free frofn this disease, the death rate 
is about 90 per cent. In country which has previously been invaded, 
the death rate is about 45 per cent. 

(4) No definite lesions are noted if the animal is slaughtered in the 
early stages of the disease, only the blood being affected. Later stages 
show the fourth stomach to be affected with a claret colored ulceration. 
This claret colored ulceration is also found in the bowels and arranged 
ill longitudinal folds. These lesions are covered with diphtheritic exu- 
date. Lesions may be found in the nostrils, mouth, pharynx, stomach 
and bowels; the vagina and rectum are always affected; the gall 
bladder is also involved. 

Diagnosis. 

(5) The best time to examine animals suspect eil is at sunrise, after 
a cold night. This fact was well kno^vn to the Boers in South Africa. 
The necessity for this is due to the fact that sunshine masks somewhat 
the earlier symptoms. The first sign is a rising temperature. After 
24 hours there is noticed a dribbling of tears from the eyes, followed 
by a spasm of the eye lids, irritation of the mouth, and dripping 
of saliva. Facial muscles are contracted in a painful manner, 
diarrhoea gets worse, gradually becoming mixed with mucus, then 
blood. An offensive odor is a characteristic of this stage of the disease. 
The animal gets weaker, muscles get flaccid, the skin lusterless and dry, 
becomes wrinkled and cold, and the ears and head, droop from weak- 
ness. One may occasionally meet with a typical case in which no 
diarrhoea is present, old oxen or bull. 

Treatment. 

(6) The only effective method of exterminating the disease in a 
previously clean country is by limiting the movement of all stock 
within a given zone,^and by the slaughter of all affected animals and 
exposed animals. If the disease occurs in a country previously visited 
by tJie disease, successful results may follow a system of immunization, 
by inoculation of exposed animals. This immunity may be obtained 
by (1), inoculation of bile from an animal which has recently died of 
Rinderpest; (2), Inoculation of glycerinated bile or virulent blood; 
(3) .By simultaneous methods of inoculation of a strong standardised 
serum and virulent blood. 

Protective Legislation. 

(7) This will be found provided for in Quarantine Regulations 
1922, part 3, (providing for the quarantine of vessels, persons and 
goods) together^i^ith part 6, which provides for the quarantine of 
animals from Ports external to the Commonwealth. By the above, 
amifie protective machinery is provided by the Commonwealth against 
the impo(^tion of animal disease, either in the form of diseased ani* 
raals or via medium of material such as fodder, fittings, or ahy material 
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FARMERS’ DAY AT KYBYBOLITE. 


One hundred and twenty delegates representing the Mount Qambier, 
Kalangadoo, Penola, Mundalla, Naraeoorte, Kybybolite, Frances, Glen- 
coe, and Moorook Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, and in ad- 
dition a number of ladies, including representatives of the Kalangadoo 
Women's Branch of the Bureau, visited the Government Experimental 
Farm, Kybybolite, on November 28th. The party, reinforced by 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture, including the 
Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), the Assistant 
Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps), Mr. C. J. Tuckwell (Member of the 
Advisory Board), Field Officer for the South-East (Mr. E. S. Alcock), 
and the Secretary, Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Pinnis), 
and under the ’guidance of the Farm Manager (Mr. L. J. Cook), made 
a tour of inspection of the Institution. Pamphlets containing details 
of the cropping, particulars of results secured during recent years, 
and plans of the different fields, aided visitors in securing an insight 
into the operations of the farm. 


Morning Inspection. 


After having assembled at the Homestead, the party first paid a visit 
to the Farm Orchard of about 10 acres, which is under the care of 
Mr. S. C. Billinghurst. From this point the party journeyed to the 
Irrigation Plots which were carrying six varieties of maize for grain, 
Hunter river lucerne, 11 varieties of sorghum, sudan grass, four vari- 
eties of sunflowers, and three varieties of mangels. Water used on 
these plots is lifted by a 4in. centrifugal pump, delivering 12,000galls. 
per hour, from a 40ft. well. At the time of the visit water was being 
distributed by means of the open furrow system. A series of plots 
designed to test a six-course rotation next came under observation. 
The rotation consisted of wheat, hay, turnips, barley, and two year's 
pasture (Italian rye^grass and Alsike clover). A very fair stand of 
Alsike clover and Italian rye-grass was to be seen on field 9p and the 
barley in 9e promised a good yield. In field 15 a collection of oat vari- 
eties w^ growing, an outstanding feature being the appearance of the 
Early Burt and Algerian varieties. Field 16 was under summer crops 
(maize, sorghum, and sunflowers) without irrigation. They had all 
germinated well and made a good start. 

Afternoon Inspection. 


After an adjournment fot luncheon, the first fields inspected were 
wos. ^ to to, which were carrying plots testing the Norfolk rotation, 
fce., wheat, turnips, oats, peas. This rotation has now been under test 
tor five yeare. The plots gave indications of some very promising 
especi^y of pew and oats. Alongside these fields, a six-course 
^ consisted 

? of cn^n clover was noticed in 6a and the wheat crop 
ui 6 d and barley m 6f were very promising. Prom this point the 
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party journeyed to the Pasture Improvement tests which attracted con- 
siderable interest. Plots in field No. 7 were visited first. These con- 
sisted of areas desired to show the improvement to natural pasture 
without cultivation as a result of the treatment with various phos- 
phatic fertilisers. The tests have been in progress for five years, and 
plot No. 3, which has now received a dressing of 1 ton of lime and 5cwts. 
superphosphate during that period, showed a remarkable growth of 
naturalised grasses, the principal of which were Hop clover and tre- 
foil, and barley and wallaby grasses. Field No. 13, consisting of land 
previously under cultivation, was this year divided into plots, and on 
July 1st was top-dressed with various phosphates with the object of 
testing tetraphosphate against lime and superphosphate. A marked im- 
provement was noticed on all the dressed plots, but No. 5, which re- 
ceived 5cwts. super per acre, showing a thicker mat of growth, es- 
pecially of naturalised clovers, than the other plots. 

Fields No. 20a and 20e which have been ridge ploughed in seventeen 
Gin. ridges for some years were under crop this year. One was sown to 
three varieties of wheats (White Essex, fjeak s Rust-proof, and Queen 
Pan), which promised good average yields, and the other to oats and 
Subterranean clover, the clover being seeded at the rate of 41bs. per 
acre, broadcasted after the field had been drilled with oats and 2cwts. 
of super per acre. The growth of this clover was very pleasing, there 
being a thick mat practically .covering all parts of the field that had 
not been actually under water for about four months of the winter. 
This field should give an abundance of stubble feed. 

The Livestock. 

The stock, which consisted of 35 horses, about 70 head of Ayrshire 
and grade Ayrshire cattle, 114 pigs (including 20 pedigreed Middle 
Yorkshire sows), and 550 sheep (including 40 English Leicester stud 
ewes and grade Leicester crossbreds) were in particularly good con- 
dition generally. The cattle and pigs came in for considerable admira- 
tion. The recently imported bull “Ida’s Laird of Gowrie Park” was 
the centre of no little attention. This animal was bred by Mr. W. P. 
Brisbane, of Camperdown, Victoria. It was 14 months old and gave 
every appearance of developing into an exceptionally fine type of the 
breed. During the past 12 months the herd sire has been “Loyalty of 
Bridge View. ’ ’ This animal was also generally admired ; it was bred at 
Gawler by Mr. R. J. Clements, and is the progeny of a coW which won 
the Championship of the breed at the last Royal Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, Adelaide. 

During the luncheon adjournment. Representative Cameron, M.H.R., 
proposed a vote of thanks to the Staff of the Department and to the 
Government for affording the opportunity for visitors to inspect the 
farm. This was seconded by Mr. A. A. Sassanowsky, and supported by 
Messrs. J. C. Brown (Prances) ; W. Clifford (Penola) ; A. Ferguson 
(Glencoe) ; G. Shepherd (Kybybolite) ; J, L. Heaver ( Moprak) ; W. 
Loller (Naracoorte) ; and a representative of the Mundalla Branch, 
Professor Perkins and Mr. C. J. Tuckwell acknowledged the vote of 
thanks. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, SOUTH^ 
AUSTRALIA. 


OFFICIAL STUD CATTLE TESTING. 

The following are the rules governing the Official Testing of Pure 
Bred Stud Cattle for Production : — 

1. The ofiScial year shall commence July 1st, and end June 30th. 

. 2. The testing shall be performed by qualified Departmental Officers. 

Cows Eligible for Testing. 

3. Only those cows and heifers which are registered, or have been 
accepted for registration in a ree<^uised Herd Book or Pure Stock 
Register, will be accepted for test. 

4. If a breeder owns more than one herd upon separate farms, each 
herd shall be considered and recorded as a separate herd. 

Proportion of Herd which must be Tested. 

5. All herd book cows in a stud herd which has been submitted for. 
testing shall be tested annually unless exempted by the Minister of 
Agriculture on written application from the owner stating exceptional 
circumstances, and indorsed by the Director of Agriculture; but in 
no case shall more than 50 per cent, of the females in lactation during 
each year be so exempted; and further, all cows must be completely 
tested at least once before reaching the age of four (4) years and at 
least once again before reaching eight (8) years of age. 

Exemptions from Testing. 

6. Exemptions from the test may be granted in respect of cows. 

(a) over ten (10) years of age and those that are sick, diseased, or 
injured. 

(5) any cow that aborts during her lactation period shall forth- 
with be drawn from test. 

Branding for Identification. 

7. Every cow or heifer entered for test, and every calf, the progeny 
of such cow or heifer must be branded to the satisfaction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in such a manner as to ensure identification. 

Fees for Testing, 

8. Each owner shall pay to the Department of Agriculture on enti^ 
of his herd and annually thereafter, at the commencement of each 
Official terting year, a herd entry-fee of Three Guineas. There shall 
also be paid in advance an amount of Ten Shillings testing fee for each 
lactation period of each animal submitted for test. The Tnin^mum 
total amount of herd entry fee plus testing fee which idiall be paid per 
herd on account of an official year shall be Five Pounds (£5). 
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Good Words all 
Over the Country 

Por this latest 

HUPMOBILE. 

Everywhere it is fulfilling all 
our promises of still finer per- 
formance and higher value than 
even the Hupmobile had ever 
afforded. 

It is longer and larger and 
more beautiful, and more com- 
fortable to ride in. 

But it is in the things that stir 
a man’s blood — the smooth, swift 
start, the quick settling down to 
steady going, the feel of increased 
power and speed, that the new 
Hupmobile unquestionably domi- 
nates its field. 

WE’LL GLADLY SUPPLY FURTHER PARTICULARS. 

Phoenix Motor Co. Ltd., 

112*120, Pirift Street * « - « Addaide. 
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When Official Test Commences, 

9. The official lactation period shall commence five days after calv- 
ing. The first five days’ yield shall not be included in the testing 
period. 

Duration of Official Test, 

10. The official lactation period shall be 273 days, which may be 
extended to 365 days at the request of the owner, but such request 
must be submitted to the Director of Agi*ieulture not later than One 
Month prior to the expiration of the 273 days. 

Method of Calculatiny Records, 

11. The yields for the Official Record shall be calculated as 
follows : — 

{a) The lactation period shall consist in the case of the 273 days’ 
record of nine (9) sub-periods, covering respectively eight 
(8) sub-periods of thirty (30) days and one (1) of 33 days; 
and in the case of 365 days’ record of eleven (11) sub- 
periods of 30 days and one (1) of 35 days. 

(ft) The cows shall be tested once in each sub-period at appimi- 
mately equal intervals of time. 

(c) The official yield shall be the sum of the yields of each sub- 

period. 

(d) The yield for each sub-period shall be calculated as follows: — 

The milk yield shall be the amount produced over 24 hours 
multiplied by the length of the sub-period. The butterfat 
yield shall be determined by multiplying the number of 
days in the sub-period by the smn of individual totals ob- 
tained from separate tests of eac'h milking during the 24 
hours. 

Method of Taking Samples, 

12. The Official Tester shall satisfy himself that all cows are 
stripped out at the milking prior to the commencing of the 24 hour 
Official Test. 

13. The Official Tester shall weigh on approved scales during each 
milking the milk of all animals under test and shall record such weights 
on printed charts prepared for the purpose by the Department. A 
sample from each milking shall be taken by the Official Tester, after 
he has properly mixed the milk from bucket to bucket at least three 
(3) times. 

(a) No milk weight shall be credited to any cow uhless the aggre- 
gate of all milkings in the 24 hours totals four (4) lbs. or 
over. 

Testing at Irregular Intervals, 

14* In the event of it not being possible to make a test immediately 
after an interval of 30 days, the test may be taken not more than 35 
days or less than 25 days after the preceding test; and if this is not 
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practicable the calculations for the sub-period concerned shall be ob- 
tained by averaging as in the case of an abnormal test {vide rule 15), 
except that in addition to the tests of the preceding and succeeding 
months, the weights and tests (if any) of the sub-period under review 
will also be included in making the average. 

Averaging Abnormal Tests. 

15. If the Official Tester is of opinion that any individual test 
is abnormal, he will not register it, but will make a special visit to 
the dairy and weigh and test another sfunple of milk. If this cannot 
be arranged, he will register a test obtained by averaging those of the 
nearest two (2) sub-periods. 

Cows Not Tested Until Two Months After Calving. 

16. When it is found impracticable to make the first test during the 
first 60 days of a lactation period, the Department may (upon receiv- 
ing a Statutory Declaration from the owner, or other acceptable proof 
as to the date of calving) credit yields for such 60 days based on the 
official test registered for the third sub-period. 

In every instance of the first test not being made during the first 
sub-period, the Official Tester shall report in wi'iting to the Depart- 
ment the reasons for such delay. 

Certificate and Btdterfat Standards, 

17. (a) All calculations shall be made and recorded and published 
in terms of pounds of milk and butterfat only. 

(h) The Chief Clerk of the Department of Agriculture shall be the 
Official Recorder and shall sign all certificates. 

(o) The Department of Agriculture shall issue certificates showing 
the records of each pure-bred t50w that attains or exceeds the Official 


standards as set out hereunder : — 
Junior 2 years old . , 

200 lbs. Butterfat 

Senior 2 “ “ . . 

225 “ “ 

Junior 3 “ “ 

250 “ 

Senior 3 “ “ . . 

275 “ 

Junior 4 “ “ 

300 “ “ 

Senior 4 “ “ . . 

325 “ 

Mature cows 

350 “ “ 


In the above standards a Junior animal in each class is one which 
at date of calving has not attained to 2|, 3^, or years respectively, 
and a Senior animal is one which at date of calving has attained or is 
over 2|, 3^, or 4^, but less than 3, 4, or 5 years respectively. 

Publications of Records. 

18. Records of all cows submitted to the test, including those that 
fail to reach the Official standard, shall be published in the Journal 
of Agriculture. 

Particulars of Dates of Calving; Foodstuffs, cfec. 

19. (a) Particulars as to dates of service and calving shall be sup- 
plied to the Official Tester. 
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(fe) Owners must supply on the request of the Department of Agri- 
culture, a declaration as to the class, quantity, or any other details 
regarding the rations fed during the period covering the test; and 
when deemed necessary by the Department, permit samples of the 
different foods to be taken for analysis. 

(c) All particulars required by the Department shall be made by 
sworn declaration when deemed advisable. 

20. The feeding of whole milk or cream to cows under test is pro- 
hibited and records from cows so fed shall be disallowed. 

21. Owners of herds must afford every facility to enable the Official 
Tester to carry out his duties, and must provide him with accommo- 
dation over night when necessary. 

Owners to Supply Testing Equipment, 

22. When necessary, each owner may be required to provide and 
keep on his premises a Babcock Testing Machine and equipment to suit 
the requirements of the Department of Agriculture. 

Disqualifications, 

23. Should the owner of any herd entered for testing not conform 
to these regulations, such herd shall be subject to disqualification for 
such period as the Minister of Agriculture may determine. 

Testing Other Than Herd Booh Animals. 

24. Cross-breds, grades, and unregistered purc-breds, the property 
of owners submitting herd book cattle, may be tested by the Official 
Tester, provided he is not unduly detained thereby; but certificates 
showing production of such cows will not be issued. The testing fees 
shall be governed by Clause 8 hereof. 

The Legal Aspect, 

25. No person who has submitted any herd, cow, or heifer for testing, 
or for whom any herd, cow, or heifer is at any time tested by the De- 
partment, or by any of its officers or servants, shall have any claim for 
damages, whether arising out of breach of contract, tort, or otherwise 
howsoever, against His Majesty the King, the Government, or any per- 
son in the service or employment of his said Majesty or the said 
Government, for or in respect of anything done, or omitted to be done, 
under or in connection with these rules, or the performance, or non- 
performance, of any act or duty thereunder, or in carrying out or in 
attempting to carry out the testing of any herd, cow, or heifer, or for 
ai^hing done or omitted in reference thereto, or in connection there- 
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NOTES FROM GOVERNMENT ORCHARD, 
BLACKWOOD. 


[By Rodney Fowler, Manager.] 

Weather conditions during the month have been more settled and 
trees in bloom have had a much more favorable chance of setting crops 
of fruit. Rain fell on only seven days, principally only in light showei's, 
the maximum fall being 55 points on the ITtli, which proved a very 
useful rain from a cultivation point of view. The mean shade soil 
temperatures have remained fairly even, though once or tw(*e great 
variations occurred in the shade temperatures. Though apples in most 
instanees bloomed well the setting is again somewhat disappointing in 
commercial varieties, with the exception perhaps of Jonathans ; 
Cleopatras, Dunn’s, and Rome Beauty have set only moderate crops. 

Cherries are now coming in, but the bird pests — starlings and black* 
birds — are taking a heavy toll. These pt^ts seem to be getting worse 
each year. The cherries ripen just at the time the young birds are in 
the nests and it is cpiite a common sight to see a parent bird flying off 
with a cherry in its beak on which to feed the young, thus predispos- 
ing each succeeding generation to a fruit diet. It would be interesting 
to know if this habit is long continued what the ultimate result will 
be. Will what is naturally an insectivorous bird become altogether a 
fruit-eating one? 

Cherry Stocks. 

The (piestion of cherry stocks is one which at the present time is 
causing some inquiry in the other States as the cherry-growing industiy 
is said to be languishing for want of some solution of the problem. An 
interesting series of stock tests in connection with the cherry have been 
running in this orchard for some years and data in connection there- 
with are now being prepared for publication by the Horticultural 
Instructor. It is interesting to note in the orchard collection of soitie 
200 varieties all worked on Mazzard stocks, the difference in vigor and 
bearing habits of the different varieties; some instructive information 
may be collected from this source. 

Strawberries. 

Strawberries have been fruiting during the month, and the 
present cool conditions are favorable to a continuance of the crop, as 
plenty of bloom and berries are still showing. Varieties showing most 
promise are Gandy, Bttersburg 98, Bttersbiirg, Paxton, Leura, and Dr. 
Moore. Bttersburg has tarried an enormous number of berries, but 
they have developed intd somewhat small fruits. Demand has bc^n 
good and prices favorable to the grower. Where possible the straw- 
berry beds should be kept moist and free from weeds. A little liquid 
manure in the form of sulphate of ammonia, (loz. to 4galls. of water) 
applied after watering , will help tKe plants along wonderfully. All 
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ruuners should be suppressed if it is desired to get a second crop. 
They can be forced along later in the season if new plants are 
wanted. 

Curl Leap. 

In previous notes reference was made to some spraying tests wth 
various preparations for the control of curl leaf in peaches. During 
the month the effects have been very noticeable, and confirmed my pre- 
vious statements that for efficiency and cheapness there is nothing to 
beat the recognised Hordeaux or Hurgundy mixtures made from the 
formula recommended b}'^ the Horticultural Branch of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Combined Sprays. 

As doubts are sometimes expressed by growei^s as to whether injury 
will result when lime sulphur and arsenate of lead are used as a com- 
bined spray, tests were made during the mouth and the results go to 
show that when carefully mixed, lime sulphur 1 in 70, with arsenate of 
lead added just before using is a perfectly safe spray to apply, no 
injury resulting to foliage or fruit. Burgundy, with arsenate of lead, 
has also been reported as dangerous, owing to liability of injury to the 
young fruits, but from tests made during the month there appears to 
be no justification for supposing that this spray will cause the young 
fruits to fall off. 

Red Spider. 

Growers sometimes ask if lime sulphur applied to plum trees at this 
time for bryobia mites (sometimes called red spider) will injure the 
trees or crops. This also has been tested and again the results go to 
show that lime sulphur 1 in 70 is a perfet'tly safe spray to apply and 
also Very efficient in combating mites. This has been demonstrated 
on almonds in the Hackney orchard and the almonds there are now 
regularly sprayed with lime sulphur spray. These sprayings were 
applied during a hot spell with temperatures nearing 100° Fahr. in 
the shade. 

Woolly Aphis. 

Applications of salt in strengths varying from) 41bs. to 141bs. per tree 
were given to apple trees affected with woolly aphis (this having been 
reported as being an effective treatment for trees so affected), but it is 
too early yet to say anything definite. So far the treatment has not 
had any effect. During the month spraying with Black Leaf 40 (nico- 
tine sulphate) has been carried out against this pest, a motor pump 
aiwi spray pistol being used, and I have no hesitation in saying that 
this is the most effective weabon I have ever used against woolly aphis. 
The ease with which it can be manipulated and the force with which 
the spray can be concentrated on any particular spot makes it an in- 
valuable weapon in the fight with woolly aphis. The difficulty has 
always been effectively to get at the insects owing to their natural pro- 
tection, but the spray pistol has overcome that difficulty. 

CoDLiN Moth. 

Early in the month the first codlin moth on the wing was observed, 
and numbers have since been killed in the fruit house, and this fact has 
rather important bearing on the question of spraying for this pest. 
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WHEN POULTRY KEEPING 
IS MOST PROFITABLE, 


0 large, poul- 
try keeping 
is a game 
of many 
ups and 
downs for 
the poultry 
keeper who takes no pre- 
caution to keep his hens 
laying consistently the 
whole year round. The 
profits made when eggs are 
plentiful very quickly di- 
minish when “ Winter 
comes ” and eggs are scarce. 
And yet,^ making sure of a 
good Winter egg supply 
involves only the expendi- 
ture of a ha’penny a day for 
every 1 2 fowls and the very 
little efiort involved in 
mixing 

‘KARS WOOD’ 
POULTRY SPIOB 

with the wet or dry mash. 
This is a fact well known 
to prominent briers and 
to over half a million small 
poultry keepers throughout 
the World. * I^rswmd ’ 
supplies tonic ingredients 
and food properties which 
promote health and viTOr in 
the birds, thus enwling 


them to produce more eggs 
by natural means, and to 
efiect a quick and thorough 
moult, and get down to the 
business of earning profits 
again without delay. 

By starting ‘ Karswood ’ 
feeding now, you are insur- 
ing your Winter profits, 
you are increasing the value 
of your birds, and you are 
making certain of fertile; 
hatchable eggs and healthy 
chicks when next the breed- 
ing season comes around. 

Start this insurance to- 
day. Go to your local 
grocer, storekeeper, or pro- 
duce dealer, get a 1 s. 
packet and commence feed- 
ing to-morrow. If your 
local dealer cannot supply 
you, he can get supplies from 
the Agents named below. 
NOTE THE ECONOMY. 

One tablespoonM (ioz.) of 
‘Kabswood’ Poultry Spice 
(containing ground insects) is 
sufficient for 20 hens for one 
day. So that it costs you loss 
than a Jd. a day for 12 birds, 
li. pMktt (tit.) inppUM to h«ai 16 Iw. 
8i. piokst (Ub.) rappllM 20 hdiif 82 dtji. 
18i. tin (Tlbi.) loppllH 140 bail 82 4«jf. 

141bi. tini. 201. 28Ibi. iiM 48f. 

Makes 12 Hens Lay for iL a Day* 

AGENTS FOB SOUTH AUSTEALIA — 

S. C. EYLES Sc Co., 

CTORIB ST., ADELAIDE. 
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There has been an increasing tendency amongst growers to think that 
the calyx spray is unnecessary, as only a few of the insects are on the 
wing. If the fight against this pest is to be effective or a decent per- 
centage of clean fruit harvested it is not safe to neglect this spraying, 
remembering that every grub allowed to escape at this time means 
many more to be killed later on. The apples and pears in this orchard 
have already — end of November — received two sprays with arsenate 
and a third spray will be started in a few days. 

CuRCULio Beetles. 

It is possible that curculio beetles will make their appearance shortly. 
They come sometimes in great numbers and do a considerable amount 
of damage. Many methods of combating them have been tried but 
they are difficult to deal with. Arsenate of lead (11b. powder in Sgalls. 
water) is very effective when sprayed on cherry trees. They can be 
trapped in thousands in an oil trap placed round the butts of the trees. 
Where they appear steps should at once be taken to check them, other- 
Avise they will certainly do a vast amount of damage, particularly to 
young trees. 

Citrus. 

Citrus trees have bloomed well.and are carrying a nice crop of fruits 
though of course there will be the usual falling off of small fruits, but 
it looks as though a good crop will mature. It is rather noticeable in 
places that the western side of the trees seems to have suffered some 
sort of set-back, due probably to cold winds or other unfavorable 
climatic conditions. At the present time in this orchard this condition 
is most noticeable. ' 

Budding. 

The season is now at hand when the operation of budding may be 
carried out. Undesirable varieties can be changed, and unprofitable 
trees made productive by this process, which is very simple and may 
be successfully undertaken by the amateur grower. There is in the 
Blackwood orchard a very large collection of varieties of all sorts of 
fruits, and bud wood from these is available to any grower so desiring, 
on payment of slight cost for packing and postage, usually about Is. 

Fra Wasp. 

The Blastophagus has been fairly active during the mohth, but the 
rather cold conditions and the absent of warm sunshine seemis rather 
to have retarded its activities, and ^s a result large numbers of the 
spring crop of Capri figs,are now falling to the ground, although a sufiB- 
cient quantity remains to fertilise the lioming crop o,f Smyrna^figs. Any 
grower of Smyrna figs desirous of securing a small number of .wasps 
can have same on applying direct to‘ the Horticidtural Branch of .liie 
Department, or by paying for packing and po^e when thus dis- 
patch^. The summer broods %re us4lly rwdy to issue fi4»*Khe Capri 
flgt( about the middle to third week of December. 
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ANALYSES OF SAMPLES OF ARSENATE OF LEAD 


The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Oco. Quiim) reports that during 
September officers of the Horticultural Branch purchased from retail- 
ers in Adelaide, all the available brands of Arsenate of Lead as placed 
on the local market, in sealed packa‘g(‘s. These were submitted to the 
Department of Chemistry for testing for chemical and physical prop- 
erties. The results are given by the Dircs^lor of (^hemistry, and in 
the undermentioned tables puchasers may note the peculiarities of -the 
various brands. Discussing these, Mr. Quinn remarks: — 

It will be noted from the table showing the moksture free condition 
that in so far as their constituent parts are concerned, they present 
a very even (quality — some possessing a slightly higher water soluble 
arsenic content, but from American standards, none should hold suffici- 
ent to cause injury to the foliage of the trees sprayed with same. The 
powers of holding in suspension in watei* vary vastly, some brands 
which stood high in the tests of previous years have dropped down 
the scale, and others formerly low in suspension indicate a desirable 
rise in this respect. It is a matter for regret that these tests could not 
be made and published at least two months earlier, but stocks of many 
of the lines are not procurable on the open market until immediately 
prior to the opening of the spraying season for codlin moth in October. 

If the insecticides Act were put into force and a date fixed for the 
lodging of guarantees which would precede' the opening of the spray- 
ing season, the growers could have this information prior to procuring 
their supplies for the year’s operations. 

REPORT BY THE DIRECTOR OF CHEMISTRY (DR. W. A. HARGREAVES). 

Nine samples of arsenate of lead, received on October 1st, 1923, have been analysed 
with the following results : — 


Amlynta of the Samples as received. 


No. Brand. 

Moisture. 

Total 

Lead 

(PbO). 

Total 

Arsenic 

(As,0,). 

Water 

Soluble 

Arsenic 

(AS|0|). 

1. Blyth’s “ Blue Bell.” Paste 

% 

44-8 

0/ 

/o 

36-2 

% 

18-2 

% 

0-23 

2. AeM. Biokford& Sons, Ltd. “Aero.” Powder 

0-50 

650 j 

30*8 

017 

3. Vreeland Chemical Co. “Electro.” Powder 

0-25 

63-6 

31*9 1 

0*17 

4 Vreeland Chemical Co. “ Electro.” Pbste 

1-6 

62-2 

32*1 1 

1 0*19 

5. Bowker Insecticide Co. “Swift’s.” Paste 

45 8 

340 

17*8 

009 

6. Jacques Pty., Ltd. “ Elephant.” Paste. . . 

7. Hemingway’s London ^iple Co., Ltd. 

“ Hemingway’s.” F^te 

47*2 

33*3 

17*4 

0*35 

36*7 

40 0 i 

21*2 

0*26 

8. Sherwin & Williams. ” Sherwin ft MTiUiams.” 
Powder 

014 

640 

32*9 

0*29 

9. Kil-ToneOo. “ Green Cross.” Powderi... 

0*18 

65*9 

30*6 

0*29 
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Results Obtained on the Moisture Free Samples, 


— 

■' ■■ 1 


1 

Water 


1 

1 

Total 

Total 

Soluble 

No. 

Brand. < 

Lead 

Arsenic 

Arsenic 

1 

1 

(PbO). 

(AsgOg). 

(A8,0,) 

1. ‘ 

Blue Bell.” Paste* 

‘ % 
i 63-8 

% 

330 

% 

0-42 

2. ‘ 

Aero.” Powder 

; 65-3 

30-95 

0-17 

3. ‘ 

Electro.” Powder 

63-66 1 

32-0 

0-17 

4^ ‘ 

Electro.” Paste, 

63-1 1 

32-6 

0-19 

5! ‘ 

Swift’s.” Paste 

62-7 1 

32-8 

0-17 

6. ‘ 

Elephant.” Paste 

6306 

32-96 

0-66 

7. ‘ 

Hemingway’s ” Paste 

63-2 

33-6 

0-41 

S. ‘ 

Sherwin & Williams.” Powder I 

64-1 

32-96 

0-29 

9. ‘ 

‘ Green Cross.” Powder 

660 

30-66 

0-29 


Suspension Tests. 

The samples were mixed with water in the proportions recommended 
by the manufacturers for use in spraying trees to destroy codlin moth 
caterpillars. In cases in which the label specified a minimum and a 
maximum quantity, the mean of the two weights was taken for the test. 
The result of each suspension test is expressed as the percentage of dry 
weight of matter in suspension calculated on the dry weight of the 
sample, that is, the determination is made on the dry basis. The 
results obtained are given in the accompanying table. 


Stispension Tests, 

j Percentage remain - 

Mean ! Equiva- ing in Susren^ion 
Weight lent after Standing — 

No. Brand. Recom Weight 



mended 

for 

lOOgalls. 

of Jhy 
Matter. 

6 

Min. 

16 

Min. 

30 

Min. 

1 . Blyth’s “ Blue-BelL” Paste | 

lbs. * 
6 

lbs. 

2,760 

78-1 

62-7 

1 

60-3 

2. A. M. Bickford ft Sons,. Ltd. “Aero.” 
Powder ‘ 

3 

2,986 

23-4 

16-4 

6-9 

3. Vreeland Chemical Co. “Electro.” Powder 

2 

1,996 

26-3 

13-2 

10-8 

4. Vreeland Chemical Co. “Electro.” Paste 


4,432 

13-0 

6-0 

3-2 

6. Bowker Insecticide Co. “Swift’s”. Paste 

4 

2,168 

48-0 

20-6 

13-1 

6. Jacques Pty., Ltd. “ Elephant.” Paste. . 

7. Hemingway’s London l^rple Co., Ltd. 

“ Hemingway’s.” Paste 

6 

2,640 

82-2 

68-8 

60-4 

6 

3,798 

13-1 

8-1 

5-2 

8. Sherwin & Williams. “ Sherwin & Williams.” 
Powder 

2 

1 1,997 

28-2* 

18-8 

9-8 

9. Kil Tone Co. “ Green Cross.” Powder. . . 

2 

1 1,996 

32-1 

i 

18-0 

7-4 


Sample No. 4. Vreeland Chemical Co., “Electro” Paste. — ^This 
sample was in an original container but it had dried out in the jar 
until it had become almost air dry. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, November 21st, at the Agricultural College, Rose- 
worthy, There were present — Mr. W. S. Kelly, Capt. S. A. White, 
Professor A. J. Perkins, Messrs. C. J. Tuckwell, A. M. Dawkins, W. J. 
Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.) M.R.C.V.S., Colonel J. Rowell, C.B., and 
the Secretary (Mr. H. J. Pinnis). 

Inspection, — Under the guidance of the Principal of the College 
(Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. (Agric.) M.R.C.V.S.), members of the 
Board made a tour of inspection of the College cropping during the 
morning. In the afternoon the farmstead and stock came under 
observation. 

Malice Lands Instructor, — Further consideration was given to the 
resolution from Congress, urging that the position of the Mallee Lands 
Instructor should be filled. Tt was decided to make strong representa- 
tion to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture to this effect. 

Bird Destruction^ — A communication was received from Mr. J. P. 
White of Macclesfield, requesting suggestions for controlling Bird 
Pests in Orchard Lands. It was decided that Capt. White should visit 
the localit}^ in question and confer with the inquirer. 

Life Memhership ^ — The honor of life membership of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau was conferred on Messrs. S. Pratt of the Hartley Branch 
and A. Phelps of the Clarendon Branch, both of whom had completed 
20 years' service as members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Branch, — Approval was given to the formation of a Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau at Kringin, with the following gentlemen as 
Foundation Members : — A. P. and W. Bald\Ndn, P. and P. W. Morrow, 
J. Mathew, H. Lockhurst, W. Cornell, G. Gnthleben, H. H. Menz, V. R. 
and P. C. Tee. 

New Members , — New members were appointed as follows.* — Loxton 
— J. G. Pfeifer, A. Hanke, B, Hanke, J. A. Seidel, C. A. Kaesler, J. P. 
Handtke; Moonta — A. Marsland; Rendlesham — P. V. Burchell, J. D. 
Moody; Paruna — E. Altman, E. Groom; Wirrabara — ^D. Grey; 
Lipson — S. R. Purnell, S. B. Blacker, C. Laurie; Eurelia — A. Schmidt, 
J. J. Hamilton, C. Phillas ; Mount Hope — A. Vigar, Thos. Speed, jun. ; 
Bethel — M. H. Daeke, E. G. Schmidt, E. R. Peltz, T. Fiedler; 
Wepowie — ^W. H. King, P, Hetzelf Marama>— S. A. W. Porker, J. 
McDonald ; Cungena — J. B. Karutz, P. Williams, R. A. Adams, A. W. 
Taylor; Light's Pass— C. Roeburn; Kongorong-^. Bird; Wookata — 
E. J. Wilkens; Glossop— T. Gillespie, H. Morrell, E. R. Scott, A. 
Sandeman; Tarcowie — J. A. Piirst; Port Elliot— J. P. Colebatch; 
Block ‘^E"— C. A. Ritchie, W. A. Pitt, G. Smart, E. W. Williams, B. 
Weber, A. Woodworth, E. Pullen, H. Skelsey ; Shoal Bay — R. Balchin; 
Kalangadoo — J. B. Hill, Geo. McDonald; Kalangadoo (Women's — 
Mrs. H. Rogers; Mount Barker — J. Downing; Kangarilla — F. Smart? 
Beetaloo Valley — T. Jones? Clare — W. H. Bond, jun.; Blackheath — 
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U. Nichols; Reiuiiark — C. R. Clarke, H. Latz; Williamstowu (Wo- 
uicu’s — Miss W. Cuiidy; Hig Swamp — G. A. Klau; Yadnarie — 
H. W. Fitzwater; Wilkawatt — A. Steele, L. Carter; Mannaiiarie — L. 
Wehr, K Wehr, H. J. Cundy, T. Cahill ; Tarlee — J. Devine, R. R. Lee, 
Robertson; Gumeracha — W. Noyce; Lyndoeh — E. W. Bishop, 
Harper; Carrow — S. L. Bates; Collie — B. Sbipard, J. Wright, R. 
Mills, K. Gunn, W. Cummings; Murray Bridge — G. Stephens, A. 
Jordan* W. Chennell, G. L. Bennett, T. G. Bennett, B. Nelson; Mc- 
Laren Flat — •!. C. Robertson, K. Robertson, G. Cooper, G. E. Baxen- 
dalc, E. R. Martyr, A. J. Glover; Naracoorte — W. J. Dunne; Cob- 
dogla — E. L. Ilelford, A. Watkins, L. Saint, G. Carthew, N. Coombe, 
G. Ellis; Morchard — J. M. Davill; Barilla — R. Jacobs; Parana — J. 
Radcliff, C. McDonald. 


THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


BKPOBTS FOB THK MONTH OF NOVKMBEB. 

The Tollowing reports on the general agricultural conditions and outlook ot the 
uioas represented by the Government Kxperimentnl Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers; — 

Boohorowie, — Weather — The weather for Noveml^er in a general way lias been 
cool, with a registration of 28 points of lain up to the time of writing. Crops — 
The crops are heavy, and good yields of both hay and grain should be obtained. 
Natural feed is very plentiful. Htock — ^lavestoek are all in good healthy condition. 
Miscellaneous — Farmers are busy hay-cutting. 

Kyre Penmsula. — Weather — ^No rain fell during this month. Weather until 
the last week was really too cool for harvesting, but splendid weather followed. 
(Jrops — Some crops have been harvested. Oat crops promise splendid yields, and 
so do some of the wheat crops. Wheat on fallow is looking particularly well, and 
lias lilled much better than other wheat. Barley is showing an average crop. 
Natural feed has all diicd off, but there is an abundance of it. Speargrass is 
about 2ft. 6in. high all through the scrub. Stock all in good condition and free 
from disease. Pests — The cutworms in the vegetable garden are our greatest 
pest at present. Miscellaneous — Some farmers are commencing to talk of water 
shortage, and it seems that it wiB not bo long ere they are hard at carting. 

Kybyholite. — Weather has been fairly seasonable for the month. The early 
part (fi month was cool, with light ra^. Strong winds were experienced during 
the middle of the month, followed by a period of high temperatures. About lin. 
of rain was recorded, which is below the average. Crops l^nefited by the ridns, 
and the spring-sown barley crops have developed well. Summer crops have 
germinated well, esj^cially maize. Natural feed is plentiful. ^ 

Turret field, — ^Weather — The weather has been exceptionally cool, only two or 
tlu*ee hot days l)eing experienced; 147 points of rain were registered. Crops have 
impi*ov6d considerably, and a few nice cuts of hay will be made; in consequence 
of the wet winter and cool spring following a late sowing the harvest will be late. 
Natural feed has been plentiful, but is going off quicldy. Stock are in good 
condition* Some fanners have had an epidemic of influenza amongst their 
horses, Pestsn— Babbits are becoming numerous. Miscellaneoua— The vineyards 
are looking well and are much better worked than last year. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 


A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on DecenL})er 1st, 1923: — 

Butter. — The favorable weather exi)erieii(*ed durinjj^ the month has had the 
effect of prolonj^ingf the season, for the produ^»tion has kept up remarkably well 
for this time of the year. This Statens surplus butters have been placed in 
eold store with a view to being exported overseas, ajid London buyers have been 
in evidence operating most freely for all available quantities. As a result of 
the strong values ruling on the London market priees advanced Id. per lb. as 
compared with last month. Choicest factoiy and creamery fredi bulk, Is. SJd. ; 
second grade bulk. Is. 3d. to Is. 3id. ; best separators and dairies, Is. 3d to 
is. 4^d ; fair quality, Is. 2^d. to Is. 3d.; store and collectors^. Is. Id. to Is. 2d. 

Er.(;s. — Quantities marketed at each auction were large with the exception of 
the last two or three sales, when consignments showed a marked decrease, and as 
pulp manufacturers and picklers were anxiously operating for their requirements, 
the market, advanced. Fresh hen, Is.; duck, Is. Id. |>er dozen. 

Cheese. — ^Fairly large consignments were forwarded from the Soiith-Kastei n 
factories weekly, but the demand experienced locally rc'adily absorbed all avail- 
able, whilst only limited interstate trade was done, the range being lid. to 12 Id. 
for large to loaf. 

llONFY. — Many apiarists advise that their take will be considerably Mow 
lhat of last year; no doubt this is due to the exceptionally late and boisterous 
winter which we liave experienced. In the course of the month the new season 
honey has come to hand, and buyers are giving same the preference. Last season 
is therefore somewhat neglected. Values remain unaltered: — Prime clear extracted 
in liquid condition, S^d. to 4d.; best candied lots, 3d. to S^d. ; lower grades, 2d. 
to 2id., according to quality. Beeswax, Is. 41d. for clear samples. 

Almonds. — ^Very large quantities have been maiketed, parcels finding ready 
sales to interstate and local buyers at the following rates: — Brandis, 9Jd. to lOd.; 
mixed softshells, S^d. to 9d,; hardshells, 4^d. to od.; kernels. Is, 5^d., in strong 
demand. 

Bacon. — Towards the end of the month supplies improved considerably, and 
buyers were in the position of being able to secure their full requirements. An 
easing in values took place with sides and middles, but no variation occurred in 
the price of hams and rolls. Best factory-cured sides. Is. 3d.; hams. Is. 8d. ; 
Hutton's ‘‘Pineapple’' brand hams. Is. 9d.; middles, Is. 4^d. ; rolls, Is. IJd. to 
Is. 2d. 

Lard. — Hutton’s “Pineapple" brand in packets, Is. Id.; in bulk, Is. 

Live Poultry. — The poultry market right throughout the month continued 
brisk, but unfortunately supplies were not nearly equal to the demand. At each 
sale held buyers were in good attendance and eager to secure supplies, which 
resulted in most satisfactory values being obtained for consignors. Already 
poulterers, restaurant-keepers, &c., are anxiously purchasing stocks for their 
Christmas requirements, and it is anticipated in the trade that only slight 
fluctuations in values will occur. Crates obtainable on application. The follow- 
ing rates ruled at our last auction for the month: — ^Prirae roosters, Ss. 6d. to 
78. 6d. each; nice condition cockerels, 38. 6d. to 5s. 3d.; poor condition cockerels, 
38. to 38. 3d.; plump hens, 48. 6d. to 68, 3d.; medium hens, 28. 9d. to 4s.; some 
pens of weedy sorts lower. Geese, Ts. 3d. to 8s. 3d.; ducks, good condition, 
08. 6d. to 10s.; medium ducks, 4s. 6d. to Os.: fair condition do., 28. lid. to 
48. 3d.; turkeys, good to prime condition, Is. 2d, to Is. 9d. per lb. live weight; 
do., fair condition, Is. to Is. IJd. per lb. live weight; do., fattening sorts, lower. 
Pigeons, lOd. each. 

Potatoes. — Since our last rei)ort the price of Victorian potatoes has eased 
somewhat o^dng to the new locals and Western Australians coming on to the 
market. Victorians are now realising ITs. 6d. to 18s. 6d. per cwt. and New 
Western Australians and locals, 178, to 208. per cwt. on rail. Mile End. 

Onions. — ^Best quality nw whito oplonf, lOs. per cwt, on trucks, Mile End, 
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IVPOBTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
OCTOBER, 1923. 

Imports. 

Interstate, 

Apples (bushels) 8,374 

Bananas (bushels) 10,406 

Oranges (bushels) 3 

Lemons (bushels) 1 

Passion fruit (bushels) 338 

Pineapples (bushels) 602 

Tomatoes (bushels) 2 

Peanuts (packages) 1 

Beans (packages) 3 

Swedes (packages) 157 

Onions (bags) 891 

Potatoes (bags) . . 29,534 

Bulbs (packages) 15 

Plants (packages) 16 

Seeds (packages) 20 

Wine casks, empty (number) 3,183 

Rejected^ — 2bush. bananas, 1 package plants, 48 second-hand bags. 
Fumigated — 2 wine casks, Ibush. oranges. 

Overseas, 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Seeds, &c. (packages) 5,133 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Pour thousand nine hundred and seventy-nine packages of dried 
fruit, 2,118 packages citrus fruit, 15 packages honey, and 20 packages 
preserved fruit were exported to overseas markets. These were con- 
signed as follows: — 

Londdn. 

Dried fruit 2,388 

Citrus fruit 7 

Honey 12 

India and East, 

Dried fruit 242 

Honey . . 3 

New Zealand. 

Dried fruit 798 

Citrus fruit *. 2,111 

Preserved fruit 20 

United States of America, 

[ Dried fruit 11 

South AfricOx 

Dried fruit 1,540 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

f be following figaree, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall of the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end 
of November, 1923, also the average precipitation to the end of November, and the 
average annual rainfall. 


For To end Av’ge. 

Nov , I Nov , to end Annuel 
1923. 1923 Nov Rainfell 


To end 

Av’ge. 

Nov., 

to end 

1923 

Nov. 


Fab North and Upper North. 


Dodnadatta 

llarree 

Farina 

[Jopley 

Beltana 

BUnman 

Tarcoola 

Hookina 

Hawker 

Wilson 

Cordon 

Quom 

Port Augusta .... 
Port Augusta West 

Bruoe 

Hammond 

Wilmington 

Willowie 

Melrose 

Booleroo Centre. . . 
Port Qermeia .... 

Wirrabara 

Appila 

Cradook 

Carrieton 

Johnburg 

Eurelia 

Orroroo 

Naokara 

Black Rook 

Uoolta 

Peterborough 


0-05 

2-10 

4-64 

— 

3-70 

6-37 

— 

3-36 

6-08 

— 

6-69 

7-69 

0-07 

6-16 

8-18 

— 

8-33 

11-64 

— 

2-86 

7-27 

— 

7-86 

12-26 

0-05 

10-91 

12-02 

— 

9-75 

11-66 

— 

6-78 

11-73 

0-23 

12-23 

13-47 

0-53 

7-45 

9-11 

0-62 

6-99 

9-06 

0-30 

7-28 

9-97 

0-46 

1107 

12 09 

0-32 

16-66 

17-48 

0-37 

12-51 

11-76 

0-85 

26-79 

21-41 

0-66 

17-16 

14-69 

0 03 

12 40 

12-07 

0-94 

20-26 

17-76 

0-60 

15-38 

13-99 

0-09 

8-66 

10-69 

0-61 

11-99 

11-91 

0-32 

8-69 

9*99 

0-37 

12-06 

12-71 

0-37 

10-94 

12-91 


6-18 

11*30 

0-37 

13-85 

11-92 

0-30 

7-06 

11-24 

0-67 

14-24 

12-67 

0-85 

13-77 

13-66 


Lower North-east 


Yunta 



3-84 

8-16 

Waukaringa 

— 

4-80 

8-06 

Bfannahili ....... 

— 

4-28 

7-97 

Oookbnm 

— 

4-10 

7-67 

Broken Hill, N.S.W. 

0-03 

6-87 

9-16 


Lower North. 


Port Broughton .. 

Bute 

Laura 

Oaltowie 

Jamestown 

Bundaleer W. Wks. 

Gladstone 

Crystal Brook .... 
Georgetown 


Nanidy 


0*12 

12-72 

12*79 

18*56 

0-24 

14-62 

12*63 

14*27 

0-31 

17-40 

15*06 

16*80 

0*92 

20-44 

17*32 

18*26 

0-82 

18-18 

16*18 

17*19 

1-08 

20-71 

16*80 

17*86 

0-43 

18-78 

17-91 

18*06 

0-63 

21-69 

16-39 

16*22 

0*47 

16*24 

16-04 

16*93 

0*44 

20*74 

17*66 

18-60 

0-26 

14*76 

16*61 

16*48 

0*28 

16*79 

17*22 

16*93 


Lower I 

Spalding 

Gulnare 

Yacka 

Koolunga 

Snowtown 

Brinkworth 

Bly th 

Clare 

Mintaro 

Watorvale 

Auburn 

Hoyleton 

Balaklava 

Port Wakefield . . . 

Terowie 

Yarcowie 

Hallett 

Mount Bryan .... 

Kooringa 

Farrell’s Flat 

West of 

Manoora 

Saddleworth 

Marrabel 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge . . . 

Kapunda 

Freehng ' 

Greenock I 

Truro 

Stockwell 

Nuriootpa 

Angaston 

Taounda 

Lyndooh 


N OKVH— continued. 
0-24 1616 18-96 
0 41 18 22 18-26 

0-63 16-18 14-61 
0-33 14-86 15-36 
0-19 14-47 16-32 


0-36 28-67 23-66 
0 62 30-60 22,38 
0-49 29-76 26-43 
0-41 26-02 23-26 


0-10 16-62 
0-18 16-10 
0-07 12 30 
0-47 11-16 


26-02 23-26 
16-62 16-99 


16-10 16-34 
12 30 12-66 


0-29 20-08 15-66 
0-49 16-39 17-16 
0-.32 20 61 18-06 

Murray Range. 
0-69 23-16 16-77 
0 62 22-16 18-77 
0-56 26-78 18-80 
0-62 27 16 19-87 
0-59 26-20 17-02 
0-39 24-40 16 74 
0-36 23-66 16-66 
0-64 26-44 18-92 
0-42 24 36 17-04 
0-66 30-23 18-67 
0 96 27-64 19 21 
0-79 27-68 19-30 
0-58 26-28 19-90 
0-93 28-87 21-39 

0- 86 29-60 21-21 

1- 03 38-12 21-01 
l-IO 38-66 26-34 


Adelaide Plains. 

Mallala 0-29 22-70 

Roseworthy 0-21 21-38 

Gawler 0-61 26-62 

Two Wells 0-10 20-.37 

Virginia 0-16 23-29 

sSeld 0-23 26-12 

Salisbury 0-23 29-01 

North Adelaide . . . 0-66 30-86 

Adelaide 0-^0 27-06 

Glenelg 0-46 23-76 

Brighton 0-37 26-61 

Sam 0-76 32-66 

Glen Osmond — 0-87 ^*39 

magfll 0-62 38*64 
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RAINFALL—con^inttfitf. 


station. 

For 

Nov., 

1923. 

To end 
Nov., 
1923. 

Av»ge. 
to end 
Nov. 

Av’ge. 

Annnal 

aainfall 

SUtion. 1 

For 

Nov., 

1 1923. 

To end 
Nov,, 
1924. 

Av-ge. 
to end 
Nov. 

Av»ge. 

Annual 

RidKall 

1 



— 1 

; III 



Mount Lofty Ranges. 

Teatree Golly 

Stirling West .... 

Uraidla 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale . . . 

Noarlunga 

Willunga 

Aldinga 

Myponga 

Normanville 

Yankalilla 

Mount Pleasant .. 

Birdwood 

Qumeraoha 

Millbrook Reservoir 

Tweedvale 

Woodside 

Ambleside 

Naime 

Mount Barker .... 

Eohunga 

Maoolesfield 

Meadows 

Strathalbyn 


0-89 

40 26 

26 36 

1-99 

62-22 

44-69 

1-89 

60-00 

42-30 

1-05 

40-61 

31-63 

0-64 

27-12 

21-90 

0-52 

26-22 

20-61 

0-73 

31-27 

26-00 

063 

23-68 

19-71 

0-76 

32-98 

28-68 

0*48 

26-12 

21-89 

0-66 

29-70 

22-36 

0-84 

39-64 

26-16 

1-16 

41-27 

2810 

1-32 

49-, 37 

29 24 

1-18 

61-12 

— 

1-66 

61-60 

.34-22 

0-82 

42-62 

30-88 

1-09 

47-63 

3.3-36 

0-80 

33-26 

27-28 

1-65 

44-24 

30-01 

1*37 

46-05 

31-76 

1-03 

38-16 

29-42 

1-44 

46-13 

,34-69 

0-66 

19-48 

18-60 


Mubbay Fi^ats and Valley. 

Meningie 

Milang 

Langhome's Creek . 

Wellington 

Tailem Bend 

Murray Bridge ... 

Callington 

Mannum 

Palmer 

Sedan 

Swan Reach 

Blanohetown 

Eudunda 

Sutherlands 

Mori 


kene 

Overland Comer . 

Loxton 

Renmark 

Monaah 


Euola 

White Well . 
Fowler^s Bay 

Penong 

Oeduna 

Smoky Bay . . 

Petina 

Streaky Bay.. 


0-52 

22-00 

17-90 

0-27 

14-08 

16-66 

0-66 

17-53 

1400 

0-41 

14-43 

14-01 

0-60 

16-16 

1,3-81 

0-33 

13-11 

13-17 

0-49 

16-66 

14-71 

9*20 

10-16 

11-07 

0-18 

16-68 

14-70 

0-26 

13-37 

11-72 

— 

9-73 

10-36 

— 

6-05 

9-47 

0-47 

17-12 

16-62 

0*33 

11-64 

10-62 

— 

6-77 

8-66 

— 

6-89 

9-09 


6-04 

10-26 

on 

9-71 

11-88 



7-68 

11*21 

Sfbnoi 

EB*8 Gl 

rLF. 

0*02 

6*11 

9-94 

— 

6-04 

8-60 

0*27 

12*13 

11-83 



12-64 

12-06 

— 

9-66 

9-77 

0-05 

12-93 

10-43 

0*07 

13-68 

12-47 

0-09 

14-64 

14-64 


West of Sfbnobb*s Gulf— con^intted. 



Talia 



15-61 

14-68 

43*92 

Port Elliston 

C14 

18-85 

10*05 

QO.QQ 

Cummins 

0-12 

20-21 

17-86 

22*79 

Port Lincoln 

0-20 

18-88 

18-99 

20-36 

Tumby 

0-17 

12-40 

13-74 

26*89 

Carrow 

— 

11-65 

13-66 

20-35 

Amo Bay 


11-03 

12-46 

29-16 

Cowell 

-- 

7-11 

11-22 

20-61 

23*10 

Yobkb Peninsula. 


27-16 

Wallaroo 

0-42 

14-72 

13-67 

29-33 

Kadina 

0-44 

17-46 

1.5,38 

33-29 

Moonta 

0-66 

16-60 

14-68 


Green's Plains .... 

0 26 

18-63 

16-22 

.36-65 

Maitland 

0-44 

25-27 

19-36 

32-11 

Ardrossan 

0-17 

16-62 

13-64 

34-67 

Port Victoria .... 

0-16 

20 09 

13-94 

28-42 

Curramulka 

0-23 

20-62 

17-60 

31 18 

Minlaton 

0-27 

23-33 

17-26 

32*96 

Brentwood 

0-22 

19-76 

16-14 

30*57 

Stansbury 

0-10 

21-94 

10-30 

36-04 

Warooka 

0-24 

26-60 

17-22 

19-32 . 

Yorkotown 

0*12 

21-05 

16-96 


Editbburgh 

0 22 

21-13 

16-96 

18-66 

South and South-East. 

16-40 

Cape Borda 

0 26 

24-93 

24-28 

14-61 

Kingscote 

0-13 

21-49 

18-30 

14*77 

Penneshaw 

013 

17-08 

17-87 

14-66 

Victor Harbor .... 

0-64 

20-91 

20-63 

13*93 

Port Elliot 

0-63 

20-09 

20-31 

16-42 

Goolwa 

0-28 

16-79 

17-14 

11-64 

Pinnaroo 

0-28 

16-64 

14-68 

16-47 

Parilla 

0-66 

16-29 

13-70 

12-29 

Lameroo 

0-80 

18-17 

16-33 

11-09 

Parrakie 

0-66 

16-62 

13-74 

10*16 

Geranium 

0-69 

18-32 

16-68 

17*64 

Peake 

0-63 

17-18 

16-82 

11-19 

Cooke's Plains ... 

0-40 

20-03 

14-37 

9-30 

Coomandook 

0-34 

16-67 

16-71 

9*91 

Coonalpyn 

0-67 

19-66 

16-60 

11-07 

Tintinem 

0-79 

21-76 

17-63 

12-63 

Keith 

0-71 

20-21 

17*21 

11-09 

Bordertown 

0*79 

21*11 

18-31 

—- 

Wolseley 

0*96 

23-03 

17*29 


Frances 

1-22 

23-89 

18-48 


Naracoorte 

0-76 

24-36 

20*92 

10-02 

Penola 

1-66 

31*61 

24-91 

9-08 

Luomdale 

1-16 

25-56 

21-83 

12-16 

Kingston 

0-73 

24*06 

23-94 

12-49 

Robe 

0-62 

24-07 

23-67 

10-36 

Beachport 

0-89 

22-72 

26-09 

— 

Millio^t 

1-86 

33-87 

29-14 

13*34 

Kalangadoo 

2-67 

37*66 

— 

16-10 

Mount Gambier .. 

1-66 

28*96 

29-46 


_ 



- 


16-46 

16-56 

18- 90 

19- 72 
14-76 
14-18 
13-30 
11-76 


14-18 

1606 

16-38 

18-89 

20-16 

14-11 

16- 47 
18-22 

17- 91 

16- 83 

17- 04 
17-81 
17-26 
16-68 


26-10 

19-10 

19- 39 
21-46 

20- 26 
17-87 

15- 66 
14-65 

16- 37 
14-64 
16-19 
16-68 

16- 04 

17- 48 

17- 42 

18- 60 

18- 17 

19- 44 
18*12 
19-78 


22-96 

24-47 

24-69 

20-24 

29-36 

81*24 
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Branch. 


Alawoona 

Aldinga 

Allandale East 

Amyton 

Angaston 

Appila-Tarrowie .... 

Arthurton 

Ashbourne 

Balaklava 

Balhannah 

Barmera 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

Belalie North 

Beni • • • 

Big Swamp 

Bl^kheath 

Blaok Springs 

Blackwood 

Block £ 

Blyth 

Booleroo Centre , • . • 

Borrika 

Brentwood 

Brinkley 

Bundaleer Springs • • 

Bute 

Butler ..«•••• t •• t « 

Galea 

Gadell 

Ganowie Belt 

Garrow 

Cherry Gardens .... 

Olanfield 

Clare 

Clarendon 

Claypan Boro 

Cleye 

Collie 

Colton 

Cooman^k 

Coonalpyn 

Cradook 

Crystal Brook 

Cungena 

Currency Greek .... 

Cygnet Eirer 

Darke’s Peak 

Denial Bay 

Bdillilie 

Elbow Hill 

Eurelia 

Farrell’s Flat 

Frances 

CHwlerBiyer 

Georgetown 

Geranium 


Dates of 


Report 

on 

Meetings 

Page 

Dec. 

Jan. 

« 

__ 



26 

— 

506 

20 

— 

* 

26 

21 


— 

— 

♦ 

— 

— 

a 


— 

t 


— 

t 

8 

12 

t 

21 

18 

« 

17 

21 

480 

17 

21 

« 


19 

« 

22 

23 

•f 

4 . 

— 

— 

t 

21 

26 

X 




X 

17 

21 

« 


— - 

t 

1 



21 

18 



— 

« 

20 

17 

t 

22 

19 

484 

— 

— 

« 

18 

22 

600 

— 


« 

— 

— 

♦ 

— 


« 



600 

17 

16 

601 

18 

22 

» 


— 

486 



— 

0 

17 

21 

• 


23 

• 

19 

16 

600 



— 

« 

1 28 

26 

« 

19 

16 

« 

21 

26 

« 


— 

0 

22 

19 

490 



t 

21 

26 

• 

20 

17 

492 

1 

— 

« 


— * 

• 

31 

26 

e 

26 

29 

479,480 



1 

21 

— 

t 

R 

R 

0 

24 

21 

0 

22 

19 

601 

29 

26 


Branch. 


Gladstone 

Glencoe West 

Glossop 

Goode 

Green Patch 

Gumeracha 

Halidon 

Hartley 

Hawker 

Hilltown 

Hookina 

Inman Valley 

Ironbank 

Kadina 

Kalangadoo (Women’s 

Kalangadoo 

Kangarilla 

Eanmantoo 

Keith . . • 

KiKi 

Kilkerran • 

Kimba 

Kingston -on-Murray. 
Kongorong 

Koonibba 

Koppio 

Kybybolite 

Lake Wangary 

Lameroo 

Laura 

Lens wood and Forest 
Kange 

Light’s Pass 

Lipson 

Lone Gum and Monash 

Lone Pine 

Longwood 

Loxton 

I Lucindale 

Lyndoch 

itoLachlan 

McLaien Flat 

HacGilhvray 

Maitland 

Mallala 

Haltee 

Mangalo 

Mannanarie 

Marama •••• 

Meadows 

Meningie 

Milang 

Millicent 

Miltalie 

Mindarie 

Minlaton 


Report 

_on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Page 

1 

Deo. 

Jan. 

0 

21 

18 

0 




501 

19 

16 

600 

26 

23 


17 

21 

t 

24 

21 

0 




602 

19 

— 

« 

24 

22 

• 




479 

20 

17 

« 




0 

22 

19 

0 




612 

8 

12 

t 

8 

12 

f 

«f 

21 

18 

0 

22 

19 

0 



0 

.... 


488 

20 

17 

• 

— 


0 



508 

17 

17 

0 

21 

18 

493 

17 

21 

0 

R 

R 

600 

22 

19 

0 

21 

26 

484 

22 

19 

♦ 

1 

— 

484, 486 

20 


500 

— 


• 

19 

16 

t 

22 



602, 605 



0 

— 


0 



486 

20 

17 

t 

1 


t 

— 


603 

18 

22 

0 

1 

20 

17 

1 * 

17 

21 

1 600 ! 

21 

18 

1 ♦ 

— 

— 

t 



601 

R 

R 

0 

19 

16 

0 


mmm 

0 

8 

12 

610 

1 

6 

494 

22 

19 

• 

3 

7 


21 

18 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Branch. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meettkkfs. 


Pass 

Dec. 

Jan 


Psge 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Minnipa 

Monarto South 

Moonta 

Moorak 

Moorlands 

Moorook 

M orchard 

1 * 

1 * 

488 

• 

* 

501 

479 

19 

21 . 

20 

R 

16 

R 

17 

21 

R 

Rookwood.. 

Rosedale 

1 Rosy Pine 

Saddleworth 

Saddleworth 

(Women’s) 

504 

• 

s 

« 

487 

487 

17 

11 

4 

21 

8 

1 

Morphett Vale 

Mount Barker 

« 

506 

R 

19 

B 

16 

Salt Greek 

Rundftlwnnd , ^ , .... 

« 

« 



Mount Bryan 

« 




506 

18 


Mount Byran Bast . . 
Mount Gomnass e e . . 
Mount Oamoier .e.e 

* 




Smoky Bay 

e 



e 

X 

8 

12 

Spalding 

Stool^rt .......... 

« 

t 

R 

— 

Mount Hope 

496 

R 

R 

RfrAA^y Ray , * - . . - . . 

i 

t 


Mount PleiuMuit . . e e 

506 



Strathmbyn 

18 

22 

Mount Remarkable . e 

« 



Talia 

1 

10 

14 

Mount Schank 

« 

25 

22 

TanfJt. 1 )fK^la 1 1 f t t * 1 1 

• 

22 

18 

R 

R 

15 

19 

22 

22 

ICiindAllft ^ - - , . . .... 

« 

19 

16 

Taplf^n 1 , , T 1 1 1 

« 

Murray Bridge 

501 


- 

Tarcowifi t r 1 1 

482 

Mypolonga 

501 

19 

16 

Tarlee , . ^ ^ ^ ....it 

t 

612 

R 

19 

M^ngiT 

« 



Tatmrft .... ...ttttt 

Myria 

Kantawarra 

« 

t 

22 

20 

19 

17 

Tweedvale 

Two Wells ^ , 

* 

• 


Naraooorta « ^ , t > 

510 

8 

12 

IJraidla ft Summertown 

Vftif/lh , 11 ,,, ITT.., 

• 

3 

7 

Narridy 


22 

19 

« 

f 

Naming 

« 

22 

19 

ViT|rinia , , , r T t , T . T , 

« 



Neeta «e #• 

• 



WailrAnA . . . , 

« 



Nelshaby 

482 

22 

19 

Wall 

« 



Netherton • . • • 

501 

R 

R 

Wanhi , t . , . . r , . , . , 

« 



North Booborowie . • 

t 

R 

R 

Warcowie 

t 

• 



North Bundaleer .... 

• 



Wateryale.. 



Northfield • • 

• 



Weavers , 

• 

I 7 

R 

21 

R 

Nunkeri and Turgo . . 

♦ 

3 

6 

Wepowie 

« 

0*Loughlin 

Orroroo .••••• 

« 

* 

19 

16 

Whyte-Yaroowie. , . , 

Willravaft. 

i 

22 

6 

19 

0 

Owen T-Ttt - - 

486 

t 

21 

18 

Williams town 
(Women’s) 
Williamstown 

487 

Parilla 

R 

R 

« 

ParillaWell 

t 

24 

21 

487 

21 

19 

19 

18 

16 

16 

Parrakie 

« 



Willowie , ^ ^ ^ ^ , 

* 

Panma 

501 

R 

R 

Wilmington ,,,,,, , 

* 

Paakeyille 

490 

21 

18 

Windsor ^ ^ ^ , . ? . , 


PaU 

« 



Winkie ...... ...... 

• 

17 

22 


Penola 

Pedna 

i 

1 

22 

2 

26 

Wirrabara 

Wirrega 

482 

• 

— 

Pinnaroo 

« 

R 

R 

Wirriua**,*,, , , 

• 

22 

19 

Pom]^ta 

• 

12 1 

9 

Wirrulla 

t 


Port Broughton .... 

» 

21 

18 

Wolowa 

i 


** 

PortBUiot 

Port Gennein 

Pygery 

I 506 

496 

19 

80 

22 

16 

26 

19 

Wookata 

Wudinna 

Wynarka „ , 

497 

« 

• 

22 


Ramco 

t 

R 

21 

Yaoka 


18 

18 

22 

Rapid Bay i 

504 

1 

5 

Yadnaiie 

498 

e 

22 

Mm 

511 



Yallunda Flat , , . . . 


Rendalshani 

19 

16 

Yaninee. t .. t 

• 



Renmaxk 

t 

20 

17 

Yeelanna 

« 

22 

19 

IdTerton 

Birerton (Women’s). . 
Roberts and Verran .. 

• 

• 



YoDgalaYale 

Yora^wn • 



600 

20 

17 

Younghushand 

• 

22 

U 


* No report reoelred durinp the mimtb of Noreoiher. t Held orer until next month. ) Formxl. 

B. Beeeu. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

Eyery producer should be a member of pie Agnoultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader^s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.J 

EUBELIA. 

September — Present; eight iiieinlieis and visitors. 

Fallowing.. — T he following pajier undei the heuding “Fallowing and the 
Working* of It, was contributed by Mr. C. Stolt: — “One of the most iinpoitant 
points m connection with the work of fallovMiig is to see that ench shaie of the 
plough is cutting the correct width of land. A depth of 3iin. to 4in. 1 consider 
to be about the right depth for this district. 1 believe in liai rowing immediately 
after the plough, when the fallowing is done at this time of tlic >ear, beiausc this 
will assist the soil in retaining moisture and allow tiie weeds to geimmate. If 
possible, the farmer should endeavor to eioss-ciiltivate ami haiiovv in ordei to 
reduce the soil to a level surface. 1 believe in cultivating to a fair depth to 
make the fallow mellow and keep it in good older. A disc cultivating plough 
is the most suitable implement for working the sod when it is in a dry 
condition, because it will pulverise the ground and assist m the retention of the 
moisture. Another advantage with the disc is that with a good team the farmer 
can average 50 acres per week.^^ 


ilOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

Octolier 25th. — Present: nine nicmbeis and two visitors. 

Colt Breaking. — Mr. R. Wai’dleworth read a paper from the Journal of 
AgricuIUvre dealing with this subject, and in the discussion that followed, Mr. 
B. A. Murphy said ho favored a strong yard and crush-iien for handling the colt, 
in preference to a rope, and thought the horse should first bo educated with one 
rein instead of two as suggested in tho paper. lie said the best way to teach 
a horse to pull was to hitch it to a log. Mr. J. Murphy thought it was always 
advisable to tie a young horse to an old one when the fonner was introduced 
to the team. Mr. H. V. Henschke thought the colt should bo worked in a 
I>lough or scoop in order that it would become accustomed to the chains rubbing 
against its body and legs. Mr. P. Kelly said an application of salt water on 
the shoulders of the young horses, after the collar was taken off, was an 
excellent preventive of sore shoulders. Mr. S. Stone said if the colt were hobbled 
every night for some little time so that it could Ik‘ caught easily next morning, 
it would never be any trouble to catch. 


MOBCHARD (Average annual rainfall, IB.SOiii.). 

October 6th. — Present; 10 members. 

Care op Farm Machinery. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at 
Mr. H. A. Toop^s residence. An enjoyable afternoon was spent in inspecting 
the stock, implements, and farm buildings after which tea was provided by Mrs. 
Toop. The meeting was continued in the evening, when Mr. B. S. Mc<^llum read 
an extract from the Journal of Agriculture, ‘^Farming as a Business.^' A 
paper dealing with the subject, <<Care of Farm Machinery, was then read by 
Mr. S. Davill, in the pQurse of which he stated that tho subject was one which 
should receive more attention than it did at the present time. Farmers were 
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troquently heard to say that they did not have sufficient time to adjust the 
machines properly, but he had found that five minutes spent in some simple 
adjustment would often save days of waiting for duplicate parts. There wHs no 
doubt that wire was of great value in ease of emergency but it was very often 
noticed that when wire was used in place of a bolt or screw, it remained there 
for the rest of the season, and in some cases during the whole life of the machine. 
All machinery that was in danger of beidg aifected by sun and rain when 
exposed to the weather should kept under cover when not in use. Exposure 
to the weather for one season would do more liarm than many years of actual 
work. An occasional coat of good paint was an excellent thing for any machine, 
especially one that contained wood and sheet iron. Every machine should be 
Thorouglily overhauled before it was put to work in the field and should receive 
some little attention from day to day. Care should be taken to see that every 
l)earing received a sufficient quantity of oil, especially machines that had a 
numlier of slow-moving parts. An interesting discussion followed. 


EUBELIA, October 12th. — Mr. G. Wheadon read a paper “Nitrogen and its 
Value, “ and an interesting discussion followed. Messrs. W. Canny and C. Stott 
gave a report of the proceedings of the Annual Congress. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL'S FLAT.) 

BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50in.). 

September 24th. — Present: 13 members and two visitors. 

Feeding and Care of Jjvestock. — ^Mr. E. H. Pearce read the following 
paper: — “To raise and feed livestock successfully in our district it is necessary 
to resort to more hand-feeding than is the customary practice. A larger area of 
barley should be sown for early feed, and a portion of the stubble sown with 
oats could be utilised in the same way. Oats when crushed make good feed foi 
horses, cattle, or sheep, and if mixed in the chaff assist in conserving the hay- 
stack, which is too often on the small side. Plenty of water should always be 
available for all classes of stock. A good strawstack, in addition to providing 
shelter for the stock from the cold winds, wodld also something dry for them 
to chow m wet weather. Hand-feeding should be started whilst the animals 
are in good condition, rather than allowing the stock to ^fall away’ before they 
are given supplementary fodder. The dairy cow must have an allowance of grain 
if she is to give profitable yields. Sheep can bo more profitably carried in our 
district if we adopt artificial feeding when feed is scarce, rat^r than putting 
them in the market and selling for what they will fetch. To obtain the best 
returns from pigs they should, be fed with crushed grain, and in wet weather it 
is a good plan to give them a warm feed especially for the evening meal, and 
if given a warm place with a good straw bed on which to sleep, they will be a 
profitable souroe of revenue, rather than the underfed, stunted runts we see 
running about some farms. I favor cooking the food for pigs and steaming 
that which is fed to cows, in order to get the best results. Fowls should be 
housed in a dry place, free from draughts, and fed regularly night and morning, 
and if possible at midday.” 


BEETALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.60in.). 

October 22nd. — Present: 12 members and three visitors. 

Poultry Baisino. — ^In the course of a paper dealing with this subject Mr. C. 
Cox-aaid the main points that should be iikerL into consideration in poultry 
raising were the selection of a good breed and the careful management of the 
birds. The speaker expressed a preference for Black Orpingtons. They were 
good winter layers, good sitters, and good mothers. They were also very quiet. 
The main factor in the successful management of the flock was eleanlinees in the 
roos^g-hpuses, coops, and drinking vessels. To keep vermin^ such as lice and 
tick, under controf, the houses, ftc., should be sprayed with disinfectant once in 
every four weeks. When setting a hen it was advisable to sprinkle her feathers 
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TAXATION TIME IS HERE!! 

All Income Tax Returns for the 12 months ended 
June 30th are now due. 

SAVE TIME, WORRY, AND MONEY 

Write us to-day, stating your occupation, and we will 
mail by return a form which will make taxation EASY. 
You will SAVE TIME AND WORRY by following our simple 
method, and, in addition, SAVE MONEY, because your 
returns will be correctly prepared and your taxable 
income reduced to a legitimate minimum by claiming 
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with insect powder, or, if procurable, some leaves of the tobacco plant should 
l>e placed in the nest to keep the insects from disturbing the hen whilst she waa 
sitting. He favored hatching the chicks with the hen, because with that method 
healthier chickens were obtained, and they were less trouble to rear. All mis- 
shapen, double-yolked, and soft-shelled eggs were useless for hatching. The chicks 
sho^d be hatched in August and September, mo that the birds would finish 
moulting before the commencement of the cold weather. If the hen had scaly 
legs she would transmit the disease to the chicks, but an application of kerosene 
and lard would cure the complaint. All poultry should be housed at night to 
secure them from foxes. Crushed grain or bran and pollard should be fed to the 
young chickens three times a day, but when the birds were four to five weeks old 
two feeds a day would be sufficient. The writer ^s pen of Black Orpington fowls, 
which numbered 23, laid 2,016 eggs from April Ist, 1922, to March 31st, 1923, 
and the same hens hatched and raised 100 chickens. 


NELSHABY. 

August 25th. — Present: 17 members and visitors. 

Mr. A. Bain gave a report of the proceedings of the Winter School for Farmers 
which he had attended at Boseworthy Agricultural College. 

A further meeting was held on September 11th when a paper, Drill v. 
Combine,” was read by Mr. A. Loch, in the course of which the reader stated 
that he had used the combined implement and had found it efficient if worked 
properly. It was a labor-saver and also required fewer horses than the drill and 
(mltivator worked as separate implements. In discussing the paper Mr. T. D. 
Haines favored the combine. He found that the wheat came up more quickly 
after the combine than when the separate implements were used. Mr. F. Jose 
had used the combine with satisfactory results. He found the sandy land did 
not drift so readily after the combine, and with that implement one was also able 
to commence work earlier after a damp morning than with the drill. Mr. Noble 
had found the draught light, and that the combine would go through a consider- 
able amount of rubbish. He thought it an ideal implement for a one-man farm. 
Other members also expressed opinions in favor of the combine. 


TAKlyOWXF. (Average annual rainfall, about IS^in.). 

October Ist. — ^Present: 14 members. 

Mr. G. H. Watkins read a paper, <‘F.A.Q. Wheat Standard,” in which he 
contended that the grading of wheat under the F.A.Q. standard was not satis- 
factory to the honest wheatgrower, because it permitted practically any kind of a 
sample except that of very smutty grain to pass the standard. Mr. J. Ninnes 
concurred with the views expressed by the writer of the paper. Mr. D. Smith 
was of the opinion that if the farmer improved his seed and kept it free from 
all rubbish, he would obtain a higher price, and at the same time improve the 
standard of Australian wheats. Mr. W. S. Ninnes thought the introduction of 
bulk handling would l)o a step in the interests of the wheatgrowers of the State. 


WIBBABABA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

September 22nd. — ^Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Clearing Timbered Land. — The following paper was read by Mr. E. B. 
Pitman: — ”To bring heavy-timbered land under cultivation it is necessary to 
have a machine to pull the trees, and as many roots as possible, out of the ground. 
In this paper, however, I intend to deal mainly with that class of country where 
the timber is more or less scattered. I would first of all utilise those trees that 
are suitable for splitting into posts, shed forks, rails, &c., whilst the tops could 
be used^for firewood. The boughs should be stacked around the stumps and 
burned. The presence of stumps and stones on land that is under cultivation is a 
hindrance to the thorough worl^g of the soil. All large stones should be picked 
off and carted to creeks and gullies, where they will do good in helping to prevent 
fiood waters from washing away the banks. If there are no creeks into which 
to tip the stones, the^ can be carted to the boundary fences. On no account 
idiould heaps* of stones be made at the butts of trees, because if the trees have 
to be removed at any time, it will necessitate a second handling of Ihe stones. 
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It is not a good plan to tip the stones on any except the very woist reefs, 
because even if you do not intend some day to clean out the reef, it is quite- 
possible that the next man will want to do so. When the stones are once in the 
dray it only requires a few extra minutes to get them to the outside edge of the 
paddock. Short reefs which often jut out of tlie land should be cleared out in 
order to save the extra turning of the team. Small stones are best dealt with by 
means of a stoncrakc, when they can be forked into a dray from the rows left 
by the rake. During the last 20 years or so I have seen and tried many different 
ways of getting the land free of stumps, and I have come to the conclusion that 
the l>est plan to adopt is the following procedure: — The work is best carried out 
during the early autumn when the stump and material are both dry from the 
summer heat. Covior the stump with dry stable manure, put a match to it, and 
go on to the next stump and treat it in the same manner. If some of the surface- 
soil is removed from around the stumps it will make a better job of the burning.^ 
Fine dry manure burns downwards and very rarely flares, so that the work 
can be started early in the season without the risk attached to other methods of 
burning off. Green stumps may need a second or third application, but the first 
burn will kill them and they will then be dry enough for the next season. Big 
solid stumps may Imrn for up to six weeks or more, but they will go to ashes 
if kept alight. 


BIJNDALEFB SPRINGS, October 24th. — Eighteen memlnjis of the Bianch 
paid a visit to the Beetaloo Valley Bureau and took part in an enjoyable tour of 
inspection of the district. 

LAURA, September 25th. — Mr. H. R. Lines read an article dealing with the 
work of breeding rust and drought-resistant varieties of wheat, and the report 
of the delegates who attended the Annual Congress was received and discussed. 
The subject, ‘^The Maintenance of Soil Feitility,’^ was also brought forward for 
discussion. 


F= ' — 

LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

LIGHT’S PASS. 

September 27th. — ^Prosent: 17 members. 

Spraying for Black Sp(yr of the Vine. — In the course of a papei dealing 
with the subject, Mr. S, Ellis said swabbmg vines affected with black spot had 
been tried, but whilst it gave a temporary check to the spead of the disease, the 
fungus again made an appearance on the vines when they made further growth. 
The cheapest and most effective method of dealing with the trouble he considered 
to be spraying with Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture. Bordeaux mixture used before 
the flowering of the vines should be made as follows: — ^Bluestone, 61bs. ; fresh lime, 
41b8.; and water, 50galls. For spraying after the flowering of vines he sug- 
gested: — Bluestone, Slbs.j fresh lime, 51bg.; and water, SOgalls. The Burgundy 
mixture, which should be used only up to the flowering stage, should be made 
with the following: — 51b8. of bluestone and fllbs, of soda dissolved in 50galls 
of water. Although Burgundy had given good results, there was a danger of it 
burning the foliage during the hot weather, and it washed off the vines should 
a rain follow its application. The most important point in the control of the 
disease was to see that the vines were treated at the correct time. If the vine- 
yard had been severely attacked during the previous season and no steps had 
been taken to check the disease, he advised spraying before the bursting of the 
shoot buds, but if the rods left from the previous season were free from black 
spot, spraying would be unnecessary. the shoots appeared a cnreful 

watch over the vinos should l)e exercised, and on the first signs of the disease 
the vines should bo sprayed, but if no spot appeared, spraying could be left 
until immediately before the bursting of the buds. After the flowers had set 
another inspection of the vines would be necessary, especially after showery or 
muggy weather, and if traces of the disease were in evidence the vines should 
be sprayed as occasion demanded, up till the first week in January. Should the 
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season be one suitable to the spread of the fungus, he advised one spraying just 
before dowering and another two or three weeks later. If, however, the disease 
did not put in an appearance too early and did not spread very rapidly, one 
spraying, applied just before flowering or soon after the fruit had set, would 
be quite sufficient to check black spot. On no account should spray be applied 
during very hot weather. The vines should be given a thorough wetting, covering 
all the foliage and under the bunches of fruit. The nozzle should be directed 
by hand and not by a fixed boom, as was adopted by some growers. The best 
machine for applying the spray was a motor-driven pump that would maintain 
an even pressure of not less thim 1251bs., and reach ISOlbs. when the foliage was 
very dense. In spur vines and when two hoses were used, two rows could be 
finished at the same time, but in a double-wired trellis where the foliage was 
dense, it was better to spray each side of the row. For the smaller grower, a 
good hand-pump with one hose would prove quite satisfactory, prodded the 
machine was able to register a good pressure and disperse a fine spray. He did 
not consider the use of a boom in the spraying outfit to be at all satisfactory. 
The amount of spray required for one spraying of spur vines would be about 
100 to 120 gallons, and in the double-wired trellis, from 200 to 220 gallons per 
acre. On reckoning two men for spraying at lls. per day, and a boy to drive 
at 8s. per day, and the materials required for the work, the cost of treating 
spur vines would be about 98. or 10s. per acre, and 18s. to 208. for vines on a 
double-wired trellis. These costs would, of course, be considerably reduced- 
where the grower did not have to employ outside labor. The gain in spraying 
vines for black spot was great; an extra 2cwt8. of grapes per acre in the spur 
vines and 4cwts. in the double trellis, would cover the cost of one spraying, 
allowing the price of fresh fruit at £6 per ton. 


LIGHT’S PASS. 

October 25th. — ^Present; 18 members. 

Sesd Selection and Cross Fertilization. — In the course of an address dealing 
with this subject Mr. S. Plush pointed out that very careful selection of seed was 
necessary in order to obtain the best results. An interesting experiment in this 
connection was cited by Mr. Plush. Taking a certain variety of apple, he selected 
the plumpest and most healthy seeds and aJso the poorest seeds wMch showed 
signs of least development. Planting these in separate plots and tending each 
with an equal amount j^f care, he found that much better results were obtained 
from the letter class of seeds. A larger and a better apple was the result from 
the best seeds selected, whilst those coming from the poorer class of seeds 
deteriorated and produced very small and stunted fruit. Mr. Plush also explained 
how cross-fertilization and poUenization was carried on in the selection of seed 
wheat. Each member cited various experiences, and the observations that were 
brought forward tended to point out that careful selection of the best class of 
seed was necessary in order to secure the best results. 


GLARE, September 2l8t. — ^The report of the delegates to the Annual Congress 
was received and discussed. Mr. H. W. Moss then gave a short address in which 
he dealt with the cost of operating a tractor. 

A further meeting was held on October 19th. Mr. R. J. Hague initiated a 
discussion on the subject, Horses v. Tractor.” Members were of the o^nnion 
that so far as local conditions were concerned, the tractor could only be regarded 
as an experiment, but in all probability medianioal power would be used more 
extensively in the near future. It was considered, however, that for hoeing, ftc., 
horses wo^d be more suitable than the tractor. 

LYiroOOH, October 25th. — ^The Qovemment Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. 
Laurie) attended the meeting and delivered an address, ”The Poultry Hidustry.” 

OWEN, October X7th.---Mr. R. 0. Scott (Experimentalist Boseworthy Agricul- 
tural College) attended the meeting and delivered an address, ^Rotation of 
Crops. ’ ' 
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SADDLE WORTH (WOMEN ^8), September 18th. — A Homestead Meeting wa® 
held at Mrs. Garrett's residence. The report of the delegates to the Annual 
Congress was received, and discussion of the matter of staging an exhibit for 
the forthcoming local Show was also brought before the meeting. 

SADDLEWORTH (WOMEN'S), October 9th. — Eight members and visitors 
attended the October meeting of the above Branch when a paper, Domestic 
Insects and Pests," was read by the Hon. Secretary (Miss H. G. Coleman). 

SALISBURY, September 4th. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. W. Urlwin) read a 
paper, "The Work of the Agricultural Bureau." 

At a further meeting held on October 2n(l the report of the delegates who* 
attended the Annual Congress waa received and discussed. 

WILLIAMSTOWN (WOMEN'S), September 5th.— Mrs. E. Hawoith con- 
tributed a paper, "The Danger of the Fly." 

At a further meeting held on October 4th Mrs. Wild read an instructive paper, 
"Hybridising Roses," and at the conclusion of the meeting distributed a number 
of rose seedlings amongst the members. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, October 19th. — Eighteen meniljcrs and several visitors 
attended the October meeting, when Mr. A. Spiinghett contributed a paper, "The 
Best Method of Planting the Vine," and demonstrated seveial of the points of 
the paper with the aid of the blackboard. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, October 25th.— The Goveriiniont Poultry Kx|^ert (Mr. D. F. 
Laurie) attended the meeting and delivered an address, "The Poultry Industry." 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

KILKEBRAN. 

September 25th.- -Present : eight members and four visitois. 

Fencin-(i. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. B. A. Koch: — ‘‘In 
the erection of a permanent fence the main factor to consider is the strainers. 
These posts should be of good solid timber, or preferably of iron or steel; a 601b. 
railway rail makes a very good strainer, and is no more expensive than a sawn 
wooden post. These posts should, if possible, be placed in concrete, in order to 
prolong the life of the wooden post and to make the steel post stand more firmly 
m the ground. The next item demanding attention is to place a good strut 
against the post to keep it from shifting when the wires are being strained. 
These struts should be of iron or steel; one end should be placed about half-way 
up the post, with the other end bedded in concrete, and a heavy stone at the 
base. Next, a long pole should be placed against the end post at one end of 
the line. This post should be visible from the other end, and a peg should then 
bo placed about four or five chains from the latter end, exactly in line with the 
<}nd posts. The posts should then be placed in line with this peg and the pole 
at the other end. When the first peg is reached another peg is put in line with 
this one and the pole at the other end. Always erect the posts according to the 
pegs. These posts could be from about 20 yards to two chains apart, according 
to the kind of stock kept and the position of the fence. The barb wires should 
be of 12 gauge and two in number. These wires should be strained as tightly 
as the wire will permit without breaking. While the barb wires are being 
strained they should be lifted off the ground by some means. I generally use 
iron posts tied together in the form of the letter X. These are placed under- 
neath the wire sloping well away from the place from which the wire is beifig 
strained. As the wire is tightened the posts stand up and lift the 1:>arb off the 
ground. So soon as the barb wire is tight enough it should be pegged to the 
posts. All posts should be bored before they are erected, because this work can 
then be done with machinery, which saves a lot of time and labor. So soon 
as the barb wires are in position the iron posts can be driven in. These should 
be of heavy type and should not be more than lift, apart. Two flat iron posts, 
then one heavy T post placed alternatively, make at .very good fence. For a 
sheep-proof fence six wires are necessary — the first set about fl^in. from the 
ground, then two 6in., two 6in. and 9in. at the top. For plain wires I prefer 
No. 8 gauge galvanized wire. Wires should in no case be put through a wooden 
post, but always around the end, and stapled to other posts. To prevent 
unwinding and breaking at the end posts, a half -hitch should be made after 
taking the wire around, and the end finally twisted around the strained wire. 
New or steel wire should always be used for splicing old iron wire, and for tying 
at the end of posts. All ends should be cut off short, which gives the w^ork 
a neat appearance, and if old staples are taken off second-hand barb wire, it will 
also improve the fence. I would erect the strainer posts according to the length 
of the line, say up to 30 cliains apart.’’ In the discussion that followed|^Mr. G. 
Hienrich favored long strains. Mr. B. J. Koch in erecting the fence made a 
practice of first erecting the end post, and then straining the barb wire, and 
from that a straight line would be obtained by which the other posts could be 
placed in position. Mr. 8. T. Keightly thought 10 chains quite long enough 
for the length of a strain. Where the fence had to be erected in sandy soil 
he made a practice of leaving the wooden posts about 1ft. longer than was 
necessary, so that if at any time the sand drifted over the lower wires, fresh 
holes could bo bored into the top portion of the posts, the wires raised, and the 
fence brought to the desired height. 


MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, 15.22in.). 

September 22nid. — Present: 18 members and visitors. 

Poultry. — The following paper was read by Mr, F. Trennery; — ^“It is a 
recognised fact that farmers do not take care of their fowls, nor do they give 
them the necessary treatment chiefly because they do not realise what a payable 
proposition poultry is as a side line on a wheat-growing farm. I consider that the 
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majority of fanners lose from one year to another 20 fowls because the birds 
have been allowed to roost on the implements, in trees, and are totally unhoused 
and left to the mercy of foxes, which at certain times of the year are very 
destructive in this district. Twenty fowls valued at 2s. 6d. each means a loss 
of £2 10s. Twelve fowls out of the 20 laying each day would produce 36 dozen 
eggs, and valuing the eggs at Is. 3d. h dozen throughout the year gives 
£22 16s. 3d. TMs amount, added to £2 lOs., means a yearly loss of £25 68. 3d., 
because the fowls are not given proper housing accommodation. Three hundred 
hens is not too large a number for any farmer to have for a side line. The 
selecting of the fowls should be given careful consideration. I favor equal 
numl^rs of White Leghorns and Orpingtons, because it is a good plan to dispose 
of the birds when they have laid for three years. A heavy breed, such as 
Orpingtons, will then make up for .the loss on the lighter breed. A small 
incubator can be procured for about £8, and the cost of rearing the chicks to 
SIX months old would be about 4s. per head, a cost of £60. A house of fair 
quality, measuring 45ft. x 18ft., could be erected for £40, and it should easily 
accommodate 300 fowls. The cost of feeding the fowls without their going 
outside of tiie house can be estimated at 21d. per head per week, but where the 
larmer is able to grow the greater portion of the feed, the cost of feeding 
would be considerably reduced. Thriee hundred pullets would cost about £3 2s. 6d. 
per week, therefore they would cost approximately £168 per year to feed. Two- 
thirds of the fowls would be laying each day and producing 116^ dozen eggs per 
week, which at Is. 3d. per dozen equals £7 6s. per week, and for 52 weeks 
£379 128. The initial outlay was £108, the cost of feeding them for the pro- 
ductive 12 months £168. These two amounts equal £276, and the fowls show a 
return of £379 12s., a profit of £103 12s. after an outlay of £108. This U a' 
handsome profit, and one can easily allow, say, £3 12s. for a few birds dying 
through incurable diseases. The ensuing year the fowls would show a profit of 
£2fll, which is very profitable. The main points in the successful keeping of the 
birds are regular feeding and the keeping clean of the house. Tick can easily 
be kept out of the houses by painting the roosts and any crevices that are 
likely to harbor vermin with kerosene. The application of intelligence, good 
xnanagement, and energy will prove fiowl-keeping to be a most profitable side 
line. In the discussion that followed, Mr. E. C. Atkinson said if poultry were 
to be managed as a profitable side line, it was necessary to give them a good deal 
of attention, and if any great number of birds were kept, it would take one 
man all his time to look after them. He thought that by letting the fowls have 
the run of the farm they would find half their food, and ttoeby save con- 
siderable time and labor. Mr. T, G. Cliff was not in favor of rearing the 
cockerels, because it would cost about 4s. to rear each bird, for which the farmer 
was only able to obtain about 28. fid. He did not think a farmer could feed 
the birds more cheaply than anyone else. Mr. £. H. Martin said if poultry were 
to be kept as a side line it was necessary to have the best breeds, to give Ihem 
plenty of food and water, and not to con^e them in a small space. Mr. A. B. 
Ferguson had never found the fowls a nuisance when they were allowed to run 
at large. He favored the hen for hatching, and thought the heavy breeds the 
most profitable for the farm. Mr. John Atkinson did not think it would pay the 
farmer to spend too much time with fowls. He did not favor the housing of 
poultry because it tended to increase the tick pest Mr, T. H. Polgreen said if 
poulti^ were to be kept, profitably they required a lot of attention, but he 
thought the housing of the birds was necessary on account of foxes. 


PASKBVILLE, October 23rd. — ^Mr. E. A- Train read an article, Mixed 
Farming on Small Holdings,’ and an interesting discussion followed. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

CUNGENA. 

September 19th.-— 'Present: 19 members and three visitors. 

Laying Out thit Fabic. — ^Mr. J. A. Mclhnes, who read a paper fteab^g with 
this subject, first emphasised the necessity for sheeting a suita^ place for the 
homestead, which shoald be as near the centre of the Ifiock as possible and on 
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riBing ground. He suggeeted that the temporary house should be made on the 
site,^au8e it would be useful for storage purposes when the permanent home 
was^t at abater date. He then referred to the paddocks, and advised fencing 
the block in ^o large paddocks, taking care to make a good job of the bounda^ 
tences. If time was limited, he advocated at the start putting in half the 
number of required posts, and later on the fence could be completed He waa 
of the opinion that barb wire was a necessity on all farms, excepting in those 
cases where one was able to erect sheep-proof or netting fences. The barb 
wire, if put on the fence about 2ft. 9in. from the ground, would alone hold most 
stock, but for sheep-proofing or netting, it should be put on top of the poets. He 
advocated a uniform style of fence throughout the farm, care being taken to 
select good timber for the posts. When cutting posts or timber for any job, 
the trees should be cut close to the ground, so that no further cutting would be 
needed when the land was cleared. He next referred to brush sheds, and advised 
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the use of good timber for the uprights. The roof should be given a good slope by 
keeping the centre fork not less than 2ft. 6in. higher than the outside forks. 
The writer advocated wide gates, so that a team of eight or 10 horses abreast 
•could be driven through, and thereby save time in moving large implements from 
one paddock to another. Struts were the main support of a fence, and comer 
and gate posts required very solid sta 3 rs, which should be put well into the 
ground and bedded against a good block of stone. In the discussion which 
followed, Mr. Quinn said he favored placing the strut about half-way down the 
post. Mr. A. H. Hollamby did not favor strutting, but believed in putting the 
corner posts well down into the ground with a slight outward lean, so that when 
the fence was trained the strut would be pulled into a perpendicular position. 
Mr. O. H. Gerswortz did not favor strutting. Mr. B. L. ^bertson advocated 
selecting a site for the homestead as near the centre of the block as possible, but 
•the situation of the water supply should always be the determining factor. He 
also advocated making the fences a uniform size throughout the farm: — ^Posts 
17ft. apart, 3ft. 4in. high, ordinary posts to be sunk 20in. into the ground, and 
strainers and comer posts 3ft. 6in. to 4ft.; barb wire on the top of the fence, 
and the first plain wire lOin. below for ordinary stock fences. 

Dam Sinking. — Mr. H. C. Chappell, who read a pai>er dealing with this subject, 
said the position for the dam should be one that was recognised as the best 
catchment on the property, and the selected site should consist of land that could 
be ploughed satisfactorily. To determine these factors it was necessary to sink 
a few trial holes. After making the desired measurements, a peg should be 
•driven well into the ground at each corner and cut off level with the surface. 
The best plan to adopt for the first two floors was to work the plough from 
comer to comer in order to enable the dirt to be scooped into the corner of the 
bank. If that were not done, trouble would be experienced in keeping the bank 
level. Prior to taking off the first floor it was necessary to plough around the 
whole of the dam to prevent digging into the edge of the dam when the plough 
was being worked. After the first floor had been removed it was necessary to 
measure 3ft. in from the comer pegs and carry on from where a start had been 
made on the previous floor. If that were done it would be found that when the 
work was finished, the dam would have a slope which would be quite convenient 
for all stock. It was always advisable first to sink a catch-hole, and when the 
main dam w'as completed a trench and earthenware pipes could be used to connect 
the dam and the catch-hole. Galvanized troughing running from the pipes in the 
dam to the bottom of same would also be required to prevent the flow of watei 
washing away the batter. A few rails should be plac^ around each end to 
prevent stock damaging the pipes and troughing. In some cases the dam would 
not hold the water at first, and when that happened, as many stock as possible 
should be put into the dam when it contained a small quantity of water, in ordei 
to puddle the floor. Care should be taken when ploughing not to cut too deeply 
near the edge of the batter. To prevent such an occurrence, he suggested that 
the cut on the plough should be altered to a depth of about 4in. nearest the 
batter, and the next furrow could be made 8in.; from then onwards the plough 
could be let in to its full depth, to prevent the ridging of the batter. 


DARKENS PEAK. 

September 19th. — Present: eight members and five visitors. 

The Farm Garden. — The following paper was read by Mr. Geo. Noble: — 
^^The site selected for the garden should be close to the homestead in order to 
save labor and time. It should also be situated on a low-lying position, so that 
all drainage from the stables can be directed into the plot. ‘V^en the rain falls 
the garden should be flooded in order to provide the trees with a good supply 
of subsoil moisture which is indispensible to the successful culture of frait-trees. 
Melons, French beans, cucumbers, tomatoes, &c., can easily be grown by giving 
proper attention to the soil. If the soil is not especially suitable for a garden, 
the water drained from the stables will make a very good substitute for summer 
irrigation. To make the garden secure against fowls, ftc., it should be 
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enclosed with a 6ft. ^vi^o-netting fence. Give the land a deep ploughing^ then 
apply a dray load of stable manure to eveiy five square yards of soil, and then 
plough in the manure, w^hich will make a good foundation on which to build the 
garden. * * 

Tomato Culture. — At a further meeting held on Octobei .‘Ird Mr. Noble road 
the following paper dealing with the above subject: — ‘‘Take a square rod of soil 
.and dig it early in the autumn before the rains, and apply one ton of well-rotted 
.stable or pig manure. When the autumn or winter rains come divert as much W'ater 
as possible on to the plot and mix the manure into the soil to a depth of 12in. to 
^5in. I have grown plants up to March without irrigation by following the 
above method. I recommend Large Red Dwarf tomatoes as the best variety. 
Take a box 15in. x 12in, x 6in. deep and into it place 3in. of rich soil. Sow the 
seed thickly and press it into the soil with the aid of a board. Sieve well- 
rotted manure over the top of the soil, again compact the seed bed with the board, 
and keep it well watered. Next tip a load of fresh stable manure* against a wall 
so that it will receive the direct rays of the sun, and place the seed-box down to 
the level of the top of the manure. Cover the top of the box with a piece of 
glass and keep the soil wet. The plants should show up three days after sowing. 
1 advise sowing the seeds about the 1st of May. When the plants are up, say 
nine days, they should be about lin. high, and the Ik)x can lie taken out of the 
manure and placed where it will receive plenty of sunlight, caro being taken to 
protect the seedlings from cold winds. The glass can be removed on sunny days, 
but it should always be replaced at night, or during cold windy weather. Thin 
out the plants to the number required and keep them well watered. Set out the 
plants about the beginning of September in rows 3ft. Gin. apart, with the plants 
2ft. apart in the rows. Next, secure stakes 4ft. long and lin. thick and place 
one close to each plant, driving it firmly into the ground. This job should be 
-done early in September, or just after planting out the tomatoes. Cover the plants 
on the south and west sides with tins that have l)een cut in halves, and see that 
a hole for the stake is made in the top of the tin to keep it in position. The 
tins create artificial heat which forces the growth of the tomatoes, and wards 
the cold winds and frosts. Keep the tins in place until the plants are about 1ft. 
“high. If fine and warm weather is experienced, the tins can be removed. Give 
each plant about one pint of water when it is planted out, and after three or 
four days break the surface soil around the plants with s hoe or fork. By 
keeping the surface soil cultivated to a depth of 2in., the moisture will lie con- 
served, and it will also destroy surface roots and tend to send the roots down 
•deeply into the prepared soil. Cultivate the plot three times a week and good 
results will be obtained. A small grub about lin. in length sometimes attacks 
the young plants, but by keeping the soil stirred up around the plants, the grubs 
will not do very much damage. Later on cut worms may also put in an appear- 
ance, but by irrigating around the plants the insects will bo kept under control. 
Tie the plant to the stake after n reaches a height of 1ft. As the leaves 
aprout out from the stem, a lateral and also fruit flowers will be noticed, between 
the stem and leaf. Suppress the laterals by taking them out close to the stem 
with a knife or the finger-nails, care being taken not to injure the leaves or fruit 
flowers. Allow one stem to run up and tie it to the stake. Keep all laterals 
suppressed and tie a piece of twine under each bunch of fruit as it appears, care 
being taken to see that the stem is not cut by the string. Two stems can be 
made on a plant if it is making vigorous growth. If earlv fruit is desired, allow 
five or six bunches of fruit to set and then nij) out the top of the stem. This 
will make the tomatoes develop more quickly. If the upper leaves curl, it is an 
indication that the plants are in need of water. Do not forget to cultivate the 
soil around the plants two or three times a week. If this practice is carried out 
the plants will not require water until March. Liquid manure hns a tendency 
to bring the roots to the surface, which results in the burning of the feeders 
bv the sun. If the plant has to be watered give the ground a good soaking and 
follow with a thorough cultivation.’^ 


KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

September 25th. — ^Present: 10 members. 

The Care op the Flock. — ^The following paper was read bv Mr. M. 
Gardner: — “To farm successfully it is necessary to keep sheep. Before sheep 
can be kept the question of feeding has to be considered and the quantity of feed 
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and water that is available will determine the number of sheep that can be kept. 
It is a good plan to bear in mind that it is better to understock than oversto^. 
Ctoe of the most essential factors in the successful handling of the flock is that 
the farm must be well and securely fenced. I have come to the conclusion, after 
considerable experience, that it is impossible to keep sheep satisfactorily unless 
the paddocks are very securely fenced. It takes very little more feed to keep a 
good sheep than to keep a poor one and the results at shearing time will teU 
which is the better proposition. I favor mating the ewes with the rams in Novem- 
ber, and always endeavor to have a paddock of good feed and shelter saved for them 
into which they can be placed during March. The ewes should then be in good 
strong condition for lambing, for if the ewes are strong there is not much danger* 
of foxes taking the lambs. I have watched the practice of hand-feeding lambing 
ewes, but in my opinion it is not very successful, because the ewes, being hungry,, 
leave the lambs to come for feed. If feed is scarce, the better plan is to let 
the dry sheep go short in favor of lambing ewes and hand-feed the dry sheep. 
About a month before the ewes begin to lamb they should be yarded and crutched. 
To handle sheep profitably, it is necessary to have a dog that will help in the 
driving, mustering, and yarding. A good dog is a valuable asset and often saves 
time and labor. It is also necessary to have drafting yards and a receiving 
yard. The receiving yard should be large enough to hold the whole of the flock. 
In order to gauge the size of the yard, the fanner should allow two ^eep to 

the square yard of surface, and it is always a good plan to allow a little extra 

space when building the yards. The small drafting yards can be used as 
catching pens for crutching, &c. Not only the ewes but all the sheep should be 
(Tutched before the commencement of the wet weather, because the wool can then 
1)6 saved and a good price obtained at next shearing time. When the crutching 
is being done the wool should be removed from around the eyes of any sheep if 
it interferes with their sight. It is also a good plan to trim the feet of any 
sheep whose hoofs are making an abnormal growth. An ordinary pair of sharp 
carpenter ^8 pincers does this very well. One often notices dirty and neglected 

sheep in the flocks and this, besides being wasteful, is cruelty to dumb animals 

and a source of danger in attracting blowflies. Some seasons grass-seeds are very 
bad, and when such is the t^ase it is very necessary to pay particular attention 
to weaners, because it is often necessary to trim around their mouths, eyes, 
throats, and legs. This work should be done before the seeds work into the flesh. 
An advantage in having early lambs is that the lamb cuts a few pounds of wool, 
is ready to wean and make a start to do for itself while the feed is green, and 
the ewe has a chance to put on condition before the feed gets diy. After 
shearing a very important item in the care of the flock takes place — dipping. This 
should be well and carefully done by men who have the care and consideration of 
the sheep at heart. Too often sheep are rather roughly handled when being 
dipped. Dipping makes a considerable difference to the sheep, and the work 
should be done thoroughly. Tick-infested sheef cannot thrive and produce wool 
equal in quality to those free from tick, hence the value of dipping. Sheep are 
and have been a very paying proposition for years past, and it is false economy 
on the part of owners and breeders not to keep the best and look after them. 
Time spent on the care of the flock means extra profits in wool returns. 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). 

October 20th. — ^Present: six members and visitors. 

Keeping Records of the Working of the Farm. — ^Mr. A. M. Wilson read the 
following paper: — Every farmer who is alive to his own interests diould keep 
records of his holding, and is an excellent idea to have a plan of the farm 
drawn up and each paddock and fence defined thereon. The condition of each 
paddock when fallowed and cropped last, the ^Id of the crop, the variety of wheat 
sown, whether improvement can be made in the methods of cultivation and 
particulars of mistakes that might have been made, should all be recorded. Such 
a record will enable the fanner to profit by experience. A lesson may be 
forgotten and a mistake of previous years committed again, but if these have 
been noted, it should be unpos^ble to make the same miirtake again. A farmer 
should also keep a record of all the livestock; the number of horses bought and 
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i»old during the year, how many mares foaled, any losses of livestock, and the 
name of the stallion serving the mares. The same plan could be followed out 
with cattle and sheep, especially regarding the sales and prices obtained. A 
record of the breed of ram and the time of mating with the ewes will enable the 
iarmer to guard against inbreeding. By the farmer interested in fruit-growing* 
and gardening, a record should be kept showing the dates of plantings and the 
results from the trees. Such a book would make an excellent history of the 
I arm and would save a good deal of trouble when the annual statistics are 
lequired. In the records of the farm 1 think it is advisable to make a note of 
the <late of the purchase of any implement, the price paid, and the length of its 
working life, how many tons of hay were cut, and the number of bags of wheat 
and oats grown annually. If during the >ear any permanent improvements^ 
such as sheds, tanks, fences, &c., have been made, it is well to place them on 
record. The farmer should also keep a lecord of all income and expenditure 
during the yeai. I'here arc such items as sheepskins, horsehair, &c., which are 
sold in small quantities, and very often no record is kept of these and other 
by-products of the farm. Such a book of records and facts would help a farmer 
111 ascertaining his correct financial position, and would also assist him in no 
small measure to work his holding successfully. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

October 20th. — Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Hints on Sheep Dipping. — Mr. D. Speed contributed a paper on this subject. 
In mixing powder dips, he said, time and care would be amply repaid. The best 
method was to mix the powder in kerosene tins or drums. The packet of dip' 
should be beaten smartly before the paper wrap was broken. One packet of dip 
should be emptied into each tin or drum. A small quantity of water should then 
bo poured on to the dip and the mixture thoroughly stirred, more water being 
added gradually until the mixture was of the consistency of thick cream. Rain 
water should be used if obtainable. The best results would be obtained if the 
preliminary mixing were done two or three days before the dip was requiied, 
because the mixture was then in a soft, creamy state and blended readily with 
the water in the bath. The mixture should be stirred occasionally, and the 
quantity of water in the bath should lie measured with a measuring stick and 
the side of the bath permanently marked with the level of each hundred gallons 
ef water. On the morning of dipping more water should be added gradually 
to the creamy mixture in the tins until they were three-parts full, the mixture 
Ijeing stirred vigorously. The contents of the tins should then be poured into 
the bath through a strainer to prevent any undissolved lumps entering the bath. 
The bath should then be stirred thoroughly. If a number of sheep were to be 
dipped it would necessitate replenishing the bath. The sheep should not be 
hurried through the dip, neither should they be driven whilst wet, but should be 
given plenty of time to drain, and left under shady cover until dry. During 
the discussion which followed Mr, H. F. Myers emphasised the fact that the sheep 
should not be liurried through the dip. Several members thought that the best 
results were obtained when the sheep were dipped straight off the shears. Mr. 
W. Mahoney tabled some fine samples of turnips, swedes, and radishes. The 
average weight of the swedes was about Slbs., and the turnips were almost as 
large. The samples were perfectly sound, and the members congratulated Mr. 
Mahoney on his fine exhibit. 


PYGERY. 

* August 28th. — ^Present; eight members. 

Seed Wheat.— In the course of a short paper dealing witli this subject, Mr. 
D. M. Smith made reference to the far-reaching effects that the work performed 
by the late Mr. W. Fairer had had on the wheat-growing industry of Australia. 
The speaker then gave an account of the method adopted in Canada to secure 
the improvement of seed wheat under farm conditions. The persistent use of the 
grader, Mr. Smith believed, would increase the grain yield of the State by 15 
per cent. A keen discussion followed. 
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How TO Keep the Boy on the Farm.— At a meeMiio iiel,| on Soptoinher 2;{nl 
Mr. E. Woodrup read the follow iiift paper:— “in dealing with this 8iil).ie(*t 1 
make no pretence at dealing with the mattei of p.iientul lontiol, but nierolv 
desire to otfer a few suggestions as to how the bovs of today can be (Mieouniged 
to remain on the land. Of late years theie has been a consideiable drift of the 
uiial population towards the city, which cmi possil)l\ l>(‘ accounted for becausi 
ot the leniunciatUe positions and atti actions that the city has to otfei. When 
wo thmk of this as compared wuth the e\eiy-(lay sameness of country life, 
and the f.uctuatiiig returns ot th(» farmer »»1 ‘iood md bad seasons, there is no 
wonder at the longing of the boys to be a p:ut and pa i col of this brighter aim 
more attractive city life. This desne conio to the boy when ho loaehos that 
age and stage of life when he thinks he is a man and his fathei thinks he Js a 
boy. This, I consider, is the critical stage, when the efforts ot the father aie 
required to offer good eouns<*l and eiieourageinent, and to show' by practical 
means to the boy, that by remaining on the taiin theie is something more in 
sight for him than just haul work, no pleasuie, and le^'S j)ocket-monc>. 1 do 
not think a boy should lie made to' stick to fainiing as an occupation if he has 
his mind set on some other tmdc or occupation, lieiaiusc it is [uobable he will 
not make a suceessful farmer if this is the case It should be the aim of xiaronts 
to allow' their boys pleiit}' of lecieation, and to encourage them to take pari in 
outdoor games and the social functions ol the tlistnct. 'fhe boys should bo 
taught to take an nteiest in the work of the laiin, and also in the stock. This 
could be done by giving them the ciop yielded tiom a piece of ground from 
which they have piekeil the sticks^ or by giving them so many slieep or a calf, 
(’are shouhl In? taken that those promises aie kept oi the boys will naturally 
Ihicoiho dishcaiteiicd and discontented. As they liecoine inteicstod in agriculture 
thev should b(‘ allowed to travel frequently and to visit agricultural shows in 
the city or other country centres and they will thus become acquainted with 
moileiii ideas in agiieulture. Further, the boyb’ home life should lie made as 
attractive us possible, and some musical iiistiurneiit should be piovided. 


WOOKATA. 

{September 22ud. — Piescnt: 12 membeis and two visitois. 

Farm Tractors. — Several papers on this subject, taken fiom the Jov^ruil of 
Ayrwulture v;ere read by Mr. Hobbs and Mi A. Oats. A good discussion 
tollowcd. Several members expicssed the opinion that the ti actor would have 
to prove its suitability for rolling down sciub before it became popular in this 
distiict. Other memliers thought it would be necessary for the tractor to bo bo 
devised that in the event ol the plough getting hooki'd fast in a largo stump 
the pow'er would be automatically released to prevent serious damage. No one 
doubted that the tiactor would In* econoiiiicul 1oi oidiiiarv faim work so far as 
fuel and lubiicatioii only were considered, but the item of depreciation was 
-expected to be a serious one. 


WOOKATA. 

October 20th. — Present: 14 members and throe visitois. 

Haymaking. — The Chairman (Mr. F. M. Underwood) read the following 
paper; — “Portions of South Australia are subject to periods of drought, and a 
good stack of hay on the farm is absolutely essential. It is advisable to have 
sufficient hay to carry over at least two years. By cutting a little more in the 
green seasons, when it is not difficult to get a good cut of hay, the surplus will 
tide over the period when sufficient hay cannot be obtained. Every farm should 
have at least 50 tons of hay always on hand. On a new block the fanner should 
have two paddocks of 50 acres each for the purpose of growing hay; one could be 
fallowed whilst the other was growing a crop. If 100 acres of scrub land could 
be cleared and all the stumps rooted out, a farmer in this district would be sure 
of a fair cut of hay in any season. It is an established fact that the scrub 
land grows better and heavier crops than plain land, and this means more hay 
with less work. Early varieties of wheat or oats should be sown for hay, so 
that hay can be cut and stacked before the commencement of reaping. Smart's 
Early is the only wheat I have had experience with for hay, and it has proved 
satisfactory. I have not cut oats, but prefer oaten hay to whoaten, for feeding 
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to horses. The periods for cutting hay vary according to how it is to be used. 
If it is to be clwffed, I would leave the cutting until the grain is well formed. 
If it is to be fed to' stock as long hay, then I would cut it, say, at least a fort- 
night after it has flowered. There is a good deal of waste in feeding long hay 
to stock, and 1 prefer to use chaff. When the hay is ciit it should be stooked 
immediately behind the binder. The stooks should each contain about 40 sheaves, 
care being taken to stand the sheaves in an upright position. If a little care 
is taken with the stocking, it greatly reduces the danger of damage by wind or 
rain. Sufficient attention is not paid to this part of the business, and one 
frequently sees the stooks blown about by the wind, thus leaving them exposed 
to the rain. If the operator of the binder drops the sheaves in straight rows, 
the stooker can put the stooks in the same manner, and thereby facilitate carting. 
The hay should not be carted until it is thoroughly dry. This can be tested by 
examining a centre sheaf of a stook. Take a handful of hay from the middle 
of the sheaf and screw it up, and if it is dry it will be brittle and snap and 
break. If the weather is dry and warm, nine days is generally long enough to 
leave the sheaves in the stooks before stacking.’^ In the course of the dis- 
cussion that followed, some members agreed with the writer that enough hay 
should be on hand to carry the farmer over a period of drought, but they were 
of the opinion that mice did a lot of damage to hay when it was kept for any 
length of time, unless the farmer was in a position to erect mouse-proof yards. 
Mr. II. V. Hobbs agreed that Smart's Early was a good hay wheat, but he 
preferred Sultan and Caliph, and especially the former, which was a solid straw 
variety. He was in favor of Buc^ura oats for hay, but was growing Early 
Burt oats for the first time, hoping they would prove a more suitable oat for 
hay. He favored round stooks, and thought the hay should be left in the 
paddock for at least a fortnight before being enrted. Mr. B. Giles found horses 
did bettor when fed on wheaten hay than when fed on oaten hay. Begarding the 
point as to the correct stage at which to cut the crop, members differed in their 
opinions, but thought wheaten hay was not so likely to be damaged by mice, and 
to get the best results it should be cut when the grain was in the milky stage. 

YADNARIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

September 29th. — ^Present: 13 members and visitors. 

Harvesting Wheat for Hay. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. 
W. L. Brown: — ** There is scarcely any commodity put upon the market which 
varies so much in quality and appearance as hay. In many districts very little 
care is given to this product, BJid it is regard^ only as a convenient method 
of getting something for that which is worth very little. Chaff production is 
rather different from other classes of farm enterprise, for chaff is not always the 
result of a crop grown intentionally for the purpose. Producers of chaff may 
be divided into two classes; those who grow for the purpose, and those who grow 
grain, but who, owing to frosting, weather, or other causes, have to cut the crop 
for hay and convert it into chaff. The best hay wheats, in my opinion, are those 
which yield straw and flag, of good color and body. Tim crop is at its best stage 
for hay a few days after it is in flower, for at this stage l&e plant contains its 
maximum amount of nutritive qualities, and at the same time the nutriment is 
' evenly distributed throughout the whole plant. This is as it should be, for when 
preserved as hay the whole of the plant has to be eaten, and not only the ears. 
Though the crop at this stage contains the maximum nutritive qualiHes, it has 
not reached the stage when it will produce the greatest weight of hay. The dry 
matter in the plant increases until it is mature, and because of this, some farmers 
do not cut until well past the flowering stage in order to get a greater quantity 
of hay; the extra weight is gained at the expense of feeding value and color. In 
both matters of variety and of time of cutting the grain-grower is at a disad- 
vantage, more especially when he delays cutting as long as possible in the hopo 
that he will get a crop of grain. In this case the only advice that can be offered 
is, cut at the earliest possible moment that you are satisfied the grain yield will 
not be profitable. To cut at the right time to secure the best food vsdue it is 
essential that it be dried, and so preserved with as little loss as possible of food 
value. Two camses.of loss are the result of rain waiffiing out the sugar and other 
soluble ingredients, and the heat of the sun bleaching the bay. The sheaves 
should be stooked as soon as possible after the binder. The sheaves in long open 
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stooks dry more rapidly than those in round ones, because more sheaves are 
exposed to the sun. Long open stooks are suited for moist districts, and large 
round ones for dry districts. Sheaves remain in the stooks until the hay is so. 
<lry that when it is placed in the stack it will not heat or mould. This stage is 
determined by drawing a handful of straws from the middle of the stock and 
examining the nodes or joints in the straw. If these are dry the hay can be 
safely stacked. This period is usually reached between 14 and 18 days. It 
requires watching, however, as the stage at which it is carted in will influence its* 
quality. If the upper joints have shrunk it may be taken that the hay is , dry 
enough to stack. If taken in before this takes place, it is apt to sweat, if left 
too long after this stage has been reached it will so harden as to make it difficult 
to turn out good chaff.’’ In the discussion that followed Mr. G. B. Kobelt said 
in new mallee districts farmers had to grow oats to- prevent take-all and conse* 
quently in many instances oats were cut for hay instead of wheat. lie favored 
large round stooks. Mr. F. W. Jericho said large stooks would not blow over 
so easily as small ones. Mr. W. O. Kruger also agreed with the writer’s remarks,, 
jind said wheat and oats sown together made excellent hay. He believed in 
cutting oats on the ripe side and spoke in favor of big stocks containing about 
1*0 sheaves. The Chairman (Mr. A. Spriggs) favored cutting wheat for hay on 
the green side and oats on the ripe side. Oats could some years be cut fairly 
green if the stems had turned a blood -red color. He varied the size of the stooks. 
according to the length of the hay. 


BUTLER, November 4th. — Several matters of local importance were brought 
1 ) 0 fore the meeting for consideration, and interesting discussions ensued. 

CxVRROW, September 26th. — The report of the delegates to the AnmiaL 
(Jongress was received, and members discussed the question, ^‘Tillage of the Soil 
and General Farming Practices.” 

CABROW, October 24th. — Mr. M. Bawden read an extract from the Jowrnal of 
Agriculture, ”Farm Management and Efficiency,” and an interesting discussion 
followed. 

COLLIE, October 9th. — Mr. 0. A. Goddard (Assistant Wool Instructor at the 
School of Mines) attended the meeting and delivered an address, ”Care of Sheep 
and AVool.” 

A fuither meeting was held on October 27th, when several subjects of local 
interest were brought forward for discussion. 

GOODE, August 29th. — Mr. L. Will gave an address in which he dealt with the 
subject ”The Objects and Value of the Agricultural Bureau.” 

A further meeting was held on September 26th, when the subject, * ‘ Eradication 
of Charlock,” w’as brought before the meeting. Mr. S. Will was of the opinion 
that a flock of sheep allowed to graze on the plants when they were bursting 
into seed would keep the weeds under control. Messrs. P. Linke and P. Hunt 
said cattle also ate charlock readily. Mr. C. Will said that the weeds could be 
destioycd if the land was cultivated when the plants were small. 

LAKE WANGARY, October 12th.--Mr. C. A. Goddard (Assistant Wool 
Instmctor of the School of Mines) attended the meeting and delivered an address, 
“Handling the Farmer’s Clip.” A practical demonstration of wool-classing waa 
also given by Mr. Goddard. 

At a further meeting held on October 27th, extracts from the Departmental 
Bulletin, “Tillage of the Soil,” were read by Mr. P. Houston, and a good dis- 
cussion ensued. 

LTPSON, Septemljer 22iul. — “Farm Management” was the subject of a paper 
read by Mr. W. Brown, which provoked a keen and interesting discussion. 

MALTEE, October 16th. — Fourteen members attended the October meeting of 
th<^ above Branc-h, when several subjects of local interest were brought forward^ 
and an interesting discussion followed. 

ROBERTS AND VliRRAN, Octol>er 18th.— Mr. M. Masters read a paper, 
“The Advantages of the Agricultuml Bureau.” The subject, “Registration of 
Stallions and Bulls,” ^vas also discussed, and the delegates to the Annual Con- 
gress and Minnipa Conference gave an interesting report of the proceedings of 
both gatherings. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

NETHERTON. 

October 19th. — Present: 14 members and four visitors. 

Wheat-growing. — In the course of a paper unden: the headinjj of ‘ ‘ Is WHiout- 
growing Profitable at the Present Price for Wheat?’' Mr. McLean suggested 
growing oats, barley, and peas instead of wheat, and expressed the opinion that 
lamb-raising and wool-growing w’Oiild be more piolitalile esi)ecially if the destruc- 
tion of foxes were enforced. He suggested that a bounty should be paid for 
foxes ^ scalps, as was done for wild dogs. If Australian wheat were giaded under 
the same system as was practised in Canada, he thought that would make a great 
Tteal of difference to tlie price. 


GERANIUM, Heptembei 22nd. — The meeting took the form of a debate on 
the subject ^‘The Tractor v. the Horse.” Mr W. .1. Mitchell supported the 
case of the tractor, whilst that of the hoise was aigued by Mr. W. Paiiiiell, and 
a lively discussion followed. 

GLOSSOP, OetolH'T Srd. — Mr. G. J. Jackson ga\e an account of the Winter 
School for Farmers that had been held at Rosoworlhv Agiicultural College, and 
load a paper dealing with Ailments of Livestock,” fiom notes that had lieen 
compiled from lectures given at Roseworthy Agiicultural (’ollege and standard 
veterinary publications. Mr. Ellis read the annual rcpoif, and the ofticeis wa*re 
elected for the ensuing year. 

MARAMA, October 22nd. — The paper, “Tillage of the Soil,” which was con- 
tributed by Mr. W. d. Spafford, Superintendemt of Experimental Work, at the 
Annual Congress, was read by the Hon. Secietaiy (Mr. T. C. Hinkley), and a 
good discussion follow'cd. 

MOOROOK, October 26th. — The Assistant (lovornment Vetei inary Surgeon 
(Mr. F. Murray Jones, H.V.Sc., M.R.C.V.S.) attended the meeting and delivered 
an address, ”(^0111111011 Ailments of Horses,” to a gathonng of 19 members and 
five visitors. 

MURRAY BRIDGE, September 7th. — The Vice-diaiimaii of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture (Captain S. A. White, C.M.B.O.U.) delivered an addicss, 
” Across Australia by Motor Car,” to an audience of 40 members and visitors. 

On September 29th a large number of mcmliers of the Murray Bridge, 
Clarendon, Mount Barker, Strathalbyn, and Mypolonga Branches of the Agiicul- 
tural Bureau inspected the S.A. Farmers^ Co-operative Union milk factory at 
Murray Bridge, and took part in a river excursion to Wood’s Point. 

MYPOLONGA, Octolxir 22nd.— Mr. N. Forester (Recorder of the River Murray 
Herd Testing Association) attended the meeting and delivered an address, ”The 
Advantages of Herd Testing.” 

PARUNA, October 12tli. — A discussion took place on the use of sheep in pre- 
ference to working the land with implements in order to keei) rubbish down 
on the fallow. Mr. C. G. Pctch exmsidered that in a year such as the mio through 
which they w’ore passing’ .vould not be possible to keep fallow clean without the 
aid of sheep. Mr. Groom contended that it would be more profitable to employ 
an extra team rather than rely on sheep. Messrs. Bowman and Reich stein were 
of the opinion that only by the judicious use of sheep, the cultivator and harrow, 
could satisfactory fallowing conditions be obtained. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CHERRY GARDENS (Average annual rainfall, 35.03in.). 

October 23rd. — ^Present: 13 members. 

Rcwation of Orops in the Vegetable Garden. — In the course of a paper 
dealing with this subject, Mr. H. Strange said it was not advisable to sow loot 
crops such as carrots, parsnips, &c., too frequently on the same piece of land. 
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Those Cl ops should not be sown more than once in three years. If crops were sown 
too frequently the plants appeared to be very susceptible to such diseases as 
yellow leaf and mildew and, when once these appeared in the garden, they were 
difficult to eradicate. The same plan should also be followed out with turnips and 
swedes, the first-mentioned l^ing very subject to ^^die do^\u, u disease dreaded 
by the growers m the hills. ' If turnips or swedes were grown on the same lanch 
for more than one year, it was necessary «that when one crop was taken off the 
land should be ploughed and left to the sweetening effects of the sun, but even 
in that case there was a good deal of danger attached to the growing of turnips 
and swedes for more than two years in succession. Lettuce was not a profitable 
vegetable in the hills, but the crop could be grown if it was planted on land that 
had previously carried potatoes. Mr. Strange said it was possible to grow 
profitable crops of cabbages and cauliflowers on diy land every year, provided the 
land was fallowed during summer; but the better plan was to plant cabbages and 
cauliflowers after a crop of peas or potatoes at intervals of two years. Person- 
ally, he thought no attempt should be made to grow the cruciferous plants more 
frequently than two years m succession, because they were subject to the diseases 
known as clubfoot and mildew. Potatoes and tomatoes belonged to the same 
family of plant life, and on no account should they follow one another. They 
would yield better crops if they were not sown more than two years in succes- 
sion on the same piece of land. He had found that by planting garden peas and 
French beans after the land had carried either tomatoes, potatoes, cabbages, or 
cauliflowers, a much better return was secured than if they were planted two 
^oars following on the one block of soil. The speaker stat^ that he had given 
up trying to grow onions because of the ravages of the disease ''die back,’' but 
he thought that by a careful selection of the seedlings successful crops could be 
laised in favored localities. Potatoes he had found yielded very satisfactory 
letums when sown on land that had carried peas, beans, cabbages, or cauliflowers 
the previous season. 

The Branch decided to place on record the valuable work that had been per- 
formed in the interests of the Cherry Gardens Branch of the Agricultural Bureau 
by the late Mr. Thos. Jacobs. 


HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

September 21st. — Present: 17 members. 

The sixteenth annual Homestead Meeting in connection with the Hartley Bianch 
of the Agricultural Bureau was held at the residence of Mr. J. M. Hudd, 
Bletchley, on Septemlier 21st, 1923. During the afternoon a demonstration of 
the Fiat 20-30 h.p. tractor pulling an eight-firrow plough, pulling logs and trees, 
iind driving a circular saw and a milMng machine, was given. Keen interest 
was also displayed in a milking machine that had recently been installed. In the 
t^vening 84 guests sat down to a dinner which was provided by the host and 
iiostess (Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Hudd), over which Mr. D. F. Westwood presided. 
The following toasts were honored: — ^"The King,” by the chairman, Mr. D. F. 
Westwood; "The State,” by Mr. P. Heggaton, M.P., responded to by Mr. H. S. 
Hudd, M.P.; "The Agricultural Bureau,” by Hon. G. R. Laffer, M.P., responded 
to by Mr. J. Sanders; "The Visitors,” by Mr. B. Wundersita, responded to by 
Mr. F. E. Smith ; ' ' Adelaide Motors Limited, ’ ’ by Mr. D. F. Westwood, responded 
to by Mr. S. Crawford; "A. W. Sandford & Co.,” by Mr. C. Hassam, responded 
to by Mr. S. Hattam; "Mrs. W. Brook, sen,,” by Mr. J. Stanton; "The Host 
and Hostess,” by Mr. E. J. F. Crawford, responded to by Mr. J. M. Hudd. The 
annual report was read by the Hlon. Secretary (Mr. W. B. Hudd), and a short 
address, "The Tractor,” was given by Mr. Edgerley. As a mark of appreciation 
of the interest displayed by the members of the family in the tractor trial, Miss 
Hudd was presented with a silver double entree dish. Games, fte., brought an 
interesting and enjoyable day to a close. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 37in. to 38in.). 

September 22nd. — ^Premt: five members and six visitors. 

Homestead Meeting. — ^The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at Mr. 
Gurr’s residence when a very instructive afternoon was spent in inspecting the 
poultry plant and mixed fanning practices of the Messrs. Gurr Brothers. A 
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paper, ''Motor Transport,'' was read by Mr. J. C. Blakely, in which the six'aker 
instanced the period when the motor vehicle was considered an expensive luxury. 
From that sti^e Mr. Blakely traced the history of the motor car, until the 
present day, when the motor car and the motor truck could almost be termed one 
of the prime necessities of the business and producing communities. An 
interesting discussion followed. 


hlAcGHiLIVRAY (Average annual rainfall, 19m. to 20m.). 

September 25th. — Present; 10 meml)er3 and visitors. 

Care of Farm Horses. — The monthly mooting of the Branch was held at Mr. 
H. Brumby's residence, when Mr. W. Adams read a paper dealing with the care 
of fann horses. If horses were to receive proper attention, he said, there was 
only one person who should be held responsible for them, and that was the driver 
of the team. He should know the horses and be able to care, feed, and work 
them in the best manner possible. One of the first cares of the driver should be 
to see that the horses were properly fed and watered. The feed should be clean 
and of the best quality. For feeding horses, he thought the wooden manger the 
liest because it was easily kept clean and dry. The horses could be turned out 
in the spring when feed was good, and they soon put on condition, and if given 
two or three feeds a day they would be able to stand a fair amount of work. 
Hay should not be chaffed too finely, so that the horses would have to chew it 
thoroughly whilst feeding. Plenty of good clean watei close to the feeding-yard 
or stable should always lie available. The water trough should not be in the 
stable yard because there always was the danger of it becoming polluted with 
dust and rubbish. The stable yard should be cleaned out as often as possible. 
The provision of a clean rolling-yard would prove beneficial to the horses. The 
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team slioulti be carefully groomed, special care being taken with the shoulders 
to lemove all dirt and sweat. The oollars should also be cleaned at regular 
intervals. The harness should fit each horse properly, and one set of harness 
should be set aside for each horse. The mane should always be removed from 
under the collar. The following points, the speaker thought, were worthy of 
th(* c(uisidenitioii of every teamster: — ‘‘Do not work the horses too hard and do 
not overtax their strength. See that the team works evenly and that each horse 
does its share of the work. Do not put a small horse alongside of a larger 
animal and expect it to do the same work; give the advantage to the smaller 
horse. It is a mistake to make the horses walk too quickly, bemuse once a horse 
becomes leg weary, and especially a heavy horse, it takes a long time to recover 
its power. The driver should occasionally walk alongside of the team because 
he will then have a good idea of the pace the horses are travelling. Use the whip 
ns little as possible. Do not work a team more than eight or nine hours a day, 
excepting perhaps during harvest time. When the team has finished working for 
a few days, do not turn the horses straight out into the paddock to look for their 
own food; give them at least one feed a day. Trim the tails of the horses, l>ut 
do not bob them too closely, and keep the mane free from knots. 


RAPID BAY. 

October Idth. — Present: 26 inombers. 

Farm Huildinos. — Mr. M. Jones contributed a paper on this subject. He said 
<>ne of the many items to be considered was the economical construction of sheds. 
Stone and galvanized iron sheds were undoubtedly the best to erect for dura- 
bility and satisfactory* service. The question of the best, cheapest, and most 
reliable roofing had also to be considered. The galvanized iron roof appeal to 
everyone as being the most serviceable. On the other hand, it was expensive, 
although it was sometimes forgotten that the first cost was the last cost. A 
good job was often spoilt by erecting a straw or other cheap roof, which resulted 
in a leaky and ugly-looking structure. It was also a harbor for sparrows and 
other birds and needed a great deal of attention. The gable roof was the most 
mostly, but had many advantages over the flat roof, one important factor being 
that in summer it was much cooler; it also had a much better appearance, and was 
not so likely to bo blown off during strong gales. On the other hand a flat roof 
covered a greater amount of floor space, and timber was also saved, which was a 
large item in the construction of any building. In the southern districts it was 
julvisable to have the open side of the building facing the south-east or east, 
because the greater portion of the rough weather came from the west and north- 
west. A good discussion followed the reading of the paper. 


BOCKWOOD. 

September 24th. — Present: 15 members. 

Daikyino. -The following paper was road by Mr. L. Tucker: — ^‘Thc success 
t)f a dairying venture largely depends on whether the dairyman has a farm 
suitable for his occupation, because it is not all farms that are suitable for the 
purpose. The dry period of the year calls for artificial feeding, and I find that 
the herd demands the heaviest amount of feeding during April, May, June, and 
July. The longer the farm supports the herd without aid, the larger will be the 
profits. By support, I mean haystacks, bran, and oats, the purchase of which dur- 
ing the cold weather considerably reduces the profits. Nevertheless, there are many 
kinds of cereals that can be brought into use at this juncture. Dairy farmers 
frequently refer to the use of maize, mangolds, clovers, and lucerne. Of the 
above fodders, 1 hu\e found lucerne to be the best. The care of the herd is 
another important part of the dairying business, because it is not every man 
that is suitable to manage a dairy herd. During milking the cow should 1^ kept 
as ealm and as normal as possible. The time of milking is very important. To 
get up at 6 oVdock in the morning during both summer and winter is something 
which does not appeal to many people, and the man that is loath to leave the 
blankets in the morning will not be able to give the proper care to his stock. I 
firmly believe in punctuality for working a dairy. Milking cows at 6 o’clock one 
morning, 7 the next morning, 5 at night, 6 another night, will not permit of the 
Avork being done to the best advantage. If the milking is lone at, say, 6 o’clock 
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learn to come home at these hours. The actual milkinp, of the cows is another 
important point which many dairy men do not seriously consider, and especially 
now that milkinj> machines are in use. I stroiij^ly recommend stripping*' the cows^ 
whether machine or hand milking is practised. When a cow comes in if is a 
mistake to milk her out quite dry. It is always advisable to leave siwne milk 
in the udder for five or six days, until inflammation and tlio dangei of her 
catching cold in the udder is reduced. As a preventive, 1 suggest that a small 
quantity of kerosene and olive oil should be nibbed into the udder for the first 
day or two. If a cow has a ^'weak quarter,*' it is a very good plan to milk 
that quarter out for a fortnight before she comes in. Where a dairyman only 
has a small hera and does not market his cream, say more than twice a week, ho 
should always run tin* cream from the morning and night milking into sepaiato 
vessels, and mix the cream together when it is cold. When, however, the cream 
is sent away every <lay, I find that it is best to run the day's cream into one 
vessel, but the ciearn must be stirred at eveiy oppoilunity in ordei to pi event it 
maturing too quickly. Always wash and scald all Ihc utensils immediately after 
use. In the discussion that followed Mr. S. Collett said punctuality in the times 
of milking, both morning and evening, were essmitial. Mr. (Xirnuck stated 
tlmt ho had throe acres of red clover on which 20 cows were kept continuously 
through the summer months. He had found (he piactice of milking out the 
weak quarter of a cow Ixjfore calving a very good practice. Mr. E. B. Heath 
found mangolds a good fodder for cows. Mr. Bunn said punctuality was the 
key to success in dairying. It did not matter if the cows were milked at 4.30 
a.m. and 2.30 p.in. if those hours were kept each day. He lielieved in feeding 
artificially, and coi’sidered a good cow would always pay for its feed. A cow 
would always respond to proper care and kindness. The Hon. Secretary (Mr, 
M. J. Meyer) was a strong lieliever in keeping regular lours for milking periods, 
and also in stripping out after milking. He was at the present time conducting 
a thorough test in feeding costs. The weight of crushed oats, bran and chaflT 
was measured, the cost arrived at, and when those costs were placed against the 
(‘ream returns it was found that in spite of the higii price of foodstuffs a very 
substantial profit was gained, with butter at Is. 5fd. per lb. 


ASHBOURNE, Septcmliei 24th.— Mr. H. B. Moyer icad a paper, Sheep 
Farming," and supplemented his remarks with extracts from the paper read at 
(*ongres8 by Mr. R. C. Scott, ‘ * Fat LamVj Raising Experiments. ’ ' 

ASHBOURNE, October 23rd.— The Hon. Sccictary (Mr. V. H. Cox) read a 
paper, "Beekeeping," and also a number of extracts taken from the Bee 
Journal, An interesting discussion followed. 

BLACKWOOD, October 15th. — The Assistant Dairy Kxpeit (Mr. Tf. J. Apps) 
attended the meeting and delivered an address in which he dealt with several 
phases of the dairying industry. 

BLOCK E, September 10th.— Mr. S. T. Woodward attended a special meeting 
of the Branch and outlined his scheme for the reorganisation of the A.B.F.A., 
which was followed by a good discussion. 

At a meeting of the Branch held on September 25th Mr. C. A Ritchie con- 
tributed a paper entitled "How to Bead the Barometer," and a long discussion 
ensued. 

KANGARILLA, October 25th.— Seventeen members and 15 visitors attended 
the October meeting, when the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) 
delivered an address, "Pests in the Orchard." 

LONGWOOD October 20th.— The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at 
Mr. J. Roebuck’s homestead. Accompanied by the host and his family, members 
spent a most enjoyable afternoon in inspecting the orchard and vegetable 
garden. Afternoon tea was provided by Mrs. Roebuck. 
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MOUNT BAEKEB, October 24th. — ^Addresses dealing with the subject, ‘^Type 
of Pig Required by the Bacon Curing Trade/' were given by Messrs. Q. Jacobs 
and H. A. Monks to an attendance of 30 members and several visitors. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, October 12tlu— Mr. J. S. MiUer read a paper, ‘^Con- 
gress and the Show," in which he gave a comprehensive report of l^th gather- 
ings. A keen discussion followed. 

PORT ELLIOT, October 17th. — Mr. Wm. Green reported on the proceedings of 
the Annual Congress. The subjects, * * Spraying Fruit Trees, " " Sheep Dipping, ' ^ 
and "Rabbit Destruction," were brought before the meeting, and a keen discussion 
followed. 

SHOAL BAY, September 23rd. — ^Nine members and three visitors attended the 
September meeting when a paper, "How to Make the Best of Your Land," was 
read by Mr. A. Nash. The report of the delegates who attended the Annual 
Congress was also received and discussed. 

SHOAL BAY, October 23rd. — ^Mr. O. B. Schafer read a paper, "Prepai®^ 
Scrub Land for Agriculture." The writer recommended ploughing with the 
stump- jump plough in preference to the disc implement, and suggested a sowing 
of l^bush. of Algerian oats with lOOlbs. super in order to secure a good stubble 
bum. Members generally favored the disc plough because it was not so liable 
to hang on the stumps as the stump- jump plough. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALB EAST. 

October 26th. — ^Present: 11 members and three visitors. 

Dairying. — A lengthy paper under the heading "How to Make the Best 
of Your Land," was read oy Mr. Davidson. The South-East from Penola to 
Allandale, and Glenbumie to Fumer, had unlimited possibilities in the produc- 
tion of milk, pork, and mutton. The rainfall was sure, the climate congenial, 
the soil excellent — an ideal region for dairying. "Take a farm of, say, 60 acres 
of second quality land," he continued. "A man should be able to milk 20 cows, 
which, if fed fully, would return £350 a year; besides, he could make £30 on pigs, 
£20 in calf stock, making a total of £400. In addition, he would partly keep his 
house and live rent free. Many are doing better than this on smaller holdings 
by intense culture and well-regulated herds, with the farm wisely divided into 
suitable paddocks say, 40 acres for grazing and 20 acres devoted to hay and 
fodders, varieties to suit each season of the year. Ten acres for hay would 
leave 10 acres for plots of millet, Sudan grass, lucerne, maize, chou moellier, and 
the usual catch crops in autumn of barley, oa1», vetches, and peas. A man and 
his wife, or a lad, can manage a herd of 20 cows, while with, the aid of a tnilldfig 
machine one person can attend to all the milking, as ^e whole herd of 20 would 
never be all in milk at the same time. At least one-third of the herd dionld 
calve at the end of summer or early autumn. As soon as the natural grass 
dries off at the end of December the green fodders come into use. Either 
lucerne, millet, or Sudan grass will be ready to graze, and chou moellier can be 
hand-fed. With any crop that the cows can graze much lalK)r is saved. Cows 
should not be allowed to graze such crops more than two to three hours a day. 
For the other part a liberal allowance of hay or chaff should be fed. This, with 
the green fodders makes a balanced ration. WMle I do not advocate excessive 
hand-feedi^, yet at seasons it pays really well. Concentrates, such as crushed 
oats, bran| and linseed meal, fed in the colder months in conjunction with green 
food, add considerably to the cow^s welfare, and keep up her condition and flow 
of milk. About lOlbs. of chaff a day and a few pounds of oats, linseed meal, 
or ground barley make an ideal ration. The superabundance of ^^ss and rank 
growth of oats and barley, which often are half-wasted in the growing months, 
should be conserved either in a stack, pit, or above-ground silo. Splendid ensilage 
can be made by stacking the green stuff if a proper silo cannot be afforded. The 
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COWS eat it readily when the dries :mu1 respond at the bucket as if they 

had been turned into a paddock knee-deep in clover and grasses. Without proper 
and continuous feeding the herd will only produce one-half its full capacity. AU 
least half the cows in the State, and for the matter of that, in the South-East, 
are half-starved for half the year. When a herd of cows, be they ever so few, 
ib allowed to spell and loaf, and dry off for the lack of food after midsummer 
for five or six months in the year, the owner is simply courting disaster. He is 
ruining any milking abilities his cows may have. A normal cow should at least 
do duty for 10 months of the year. Every farmer should endeavor to arrange 
for a continuous flow of milk, by wisely mating the animals at the right period, 
eo that the cow will have every opportunity of giving a payable quantity of milk 
in the year. It is an unprofitable and shortsighted policy to lose the use and 
value of a cow for many months in the year. Not only that, the milking habit 
is curtailed — the milk organs become in a way atrophied, because the mammary 
glands are not given a chance to develop. A cow habitually allowed to dry 
off after six months’ lactation goes dry, or partially so, at the same time each 
year in sympathy with habit. That is why the period of milking in a heifer 
should be extended as long as possible to make her acquire the habit. All dairy 
farmers imbued with a desire to increase their incomes in the wisest way must 
study the individuality and needs of their cows as a first essential. A largo 
number of cows have latent milldng abilities that never get a chance to develop 
at the bucket, simply because they are for half the year undernourished, under- 
fed, and often at starvation point when natural grasses dry off. It is a well- 
known fact that there are numerous cows in the South-East, and elsewhere, too, 
that produce only 250 gallons in their lactation period; but if the same animals 
were fed discriniinately and continually to their full digestive capacity, many of 
them would reveal qualities and produce quantities that would surprise their 
owners. ’ ^ 


KONGOBONG. 

October 22nd. — ^Present: 20 memliers. 

Raising and Feeding Pigs as a Side Line.— The following paper was read by 
Mr. W. G. Morrison, who had had experience in the raising of pigs in Canada: — 
^^In spite of the reputation the pigs have for uncleanliness, they are really very 
clean animals, provided they have the opportunity, and there is almost no limit 
in the variety of food they will consume, but they always prefer wholesome food 
to more or less doubtful refuse. Clean, warm, healthy housing and wholesome 
food are essential for the l)est results. In the first place, there is no animal on 
the farm that will respond more quickly to good treatment and accommodation, 
and few will give quicker returns. With proper care and food a pig should 
weigh 2001b. live weight at six months old. I favor a Yorkshire or Tamworth 
sow. They both make first class mothers, and usually raise from 10 to 14 in 
each litter twice a year. . This class of sow mated with a good Berkshire or 
Chester white boar will produce first rate pigs of the bacon type. They mature 
early and are easily fattened, and furnish the class of carcass the American 
packing houses demand for their export trade in bacon and hams. If the 
American packing houses demand this class of pig, the same must hold good in 
Australia, because the market of both countries is Europe; and, as is well 
known, both Canada and the United States of America have a very large export 
trade in cured meats. So far as I can find out, Australia seems to have 
neglected this line of export and concentrated on frozen mutton. To make a 
place for herself in the world’s markets, Australia must produce what those 
markets demand, and not what we may want them to take from us. She must 
squeeze the other fellow out, and to do this we must produce at least as good or 
better articles. The young pigs should have an outlet from the brood pen to a 
separate trough, in which they can be fed with pollard and either skim milk or 
whey and also have the run of a plot of good green fodder, such as kale, rape, 
or oats a few inches high, as soon as they will eat for themselves. At eight 
weeks the litter can be weaned and brought along on chiefly green fodder, with a 
small allowance of pollard and whey. T^en al^ut four months old a little dry 
crushed oats may be added to the feed. At five months they should be well 
developed, and tHII require comparatively little extra feeding to finish for the 
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market. The pit>s that are to be fattened should then be placed in a fattening 
i)en, where exercise will be more or less restricted. This pen should 1)6 the 
sleeping quarters, and it must be absolutely wind and weather proof, but well 

ventilated with a floor so that the bedding ^ill be kept thoroughly dry. I prefer 

cnished barley for the fattening ration. Barley-fed pork is consi<iored superior 
in flavor and texture to corn-fed. I alwaj's feed the barley dry. At all stages 
of the pigs^ development they should have access to clean fresh water. It is 
comparatively easy to grow kale or rape for nine months of the year in this 
<listrict, and with two or three small paddocks of these fodders the iiigs can be 

•changed from one to the other, especially if a movable shelter is provided that 

wdll shelter them from the hot sun or strong winds. Barley can bo grown very 
•easily, and will produce good yields on land that has grown a crop or two of 
wheat or oats. So far as 1 can find out, 20bush. of barley is by no moans an 
uncommon yield in the South-East, and 10 acres would yield, at that rate, 
200bush., which w’ould finish a large numlier of pigs, and give a very profitable 
return per acre as well. On one occasion I kept an accurate ac.coimt of the gain 
m weight and the amount of barley consumed in the fattening of eight hogs. 
When I sold the pigs, barley in Canada was worth Is. 5^d. a bushel, and I sold 
the barley in the form of pork at 28. a busliol. These figures are by no means 
extraordinary, Imt show that in many instances the grain can lie made to pay 
better returns if fed to stock. As the local cheese factory is proposing to install 
a grain-crusher, the opportunity t-o feed crushed grains will be within the reach 
of all. Many people hold the opinion that if pig-raising were carried on more 
extensively here and throughout Australia, puces would drop below any chance 
of a profit. That is jierhaps true in a sense, but, according to the press, there 
seems to lie a decided movement towards developing a market abroad for Aus- 
tralian hams and bacons. So far, it has not been too successful, chiefly because 
we do not have the quantity to supply a fair demand when that demand is 
created, and also partly because Australian packers do not seem to put up quite 
the class of goods demanded abroad. The packing houses in Australia seem to 
cater to the local demand only and never give a thought to the foreign markets, 
and as a consequence ar(* very independent in legard to the price they pay for 
the pigs and also the class of bacon they turn out. The American packers reached 
the position which they hold to-day by studying the class of goods demanded in 
Europe, and they have succeeded in competing successfully with Denmark, prob- 
ubly the largest bacon and ham exporter, per capita, in the world. To export 
cured meats in sufficient quantities to supply the demand, when that demand is 
established, requires large up-to-date establishments, involving the outlay of a 
considerable sum of money, yet I firmly believe that the day is not far distant 
when the small curing plants scattered all over the State will be done away with, 
and these will be concentrated in a few large up-to-date establishments in some 
of the largest seaports and cities. The fact that the pigs have to be travelled 
perhaps 600 or 700 miles to the ship is not an insurmountable difficulty, because 
a well-finished pig fed on dry barley chop will shrink very little in weight on 
such a journey, provided the animals are fed and watered after so many hours 
on the train. This is compulsory in the North American Continent. The 
American stock trains are not allowed to be shunted on to a side track and left 
standing beyond a certain time limit. There seems to be a prevalent idea that 
pigs cannot be shipped any considerable distance in Australia in warm weather, 
on account of the abnormal shrinkage in weight. Such trouble, I consider, lies 
chiefly in the method of handling and the accommodation provided for the stoeJc 
during transit. Pigs are shipped every month of the year in Canada, and I 
have shipped fat pigs 700 miles in July — ^the warmest month in Canada — with 
A’ery satisfactory results. If livestock were handled by the railways somewhat 
along the lines in force on the American Continent, it would l>e found that the 
shrinkage would practically adjust itself when Australia becomes a bacon and 
ham exporter, because the packing houses will demand that the animals shall 
arrive at the abattoirs in first class condition. I have more than once hoard it 
mentioned that pigs, as a whole, are not so healthy in the South-East as they 
are in some other districts. Personally, T believe that 99 per cent, cf the trouble 
lies in the unhealthy and neglected conditions of the pig yards, as well as the 
custom of throwing them almost any and every kind of ro^se to be eaten ; and ir 
in the morning and 4.30 in the afternoon, it is surprising how the hern will 
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the pigs are not fairly well fed, and happen to be fed only enough to keep them 
alive, they will certainly eat almost anything, with the rei^t of unhealthy and 
thriftless animals/’ Figures were then quoted by the speaker from the Depart 
ment of Agriculture Bulletin 164, ‘‘The Pig Industry, a Neglected Source ol 
National Wealth.” 


MILLICENT (Average annual rainfall, 29.25in.). 

October 6th. — ^Present: 12 members. 

Spring J’AI.lowing. — Mr. F. Kay read the following paper: — ^'By spring 
fallowing I mean the practice of breaking up land in the spring,' with the 
ultimate object of a grain crop to be 8o^vn in the following autumn. It must be 
admitted that this practice is lacking in our district, but it is very popular in 
other parts of the State. Bare spring fallow consists of ploughing the land 
fairly deeply as soon as the winter has oettled sufficiently to enable the work to 
be done without cloddinj^ the soil, and to cultivate the soil duiing the summer 
according to the rains. To arrive at the monetary value of this practice, it will 
be necessary to experiment with two fields of similar soil, and keep an acciumt 
of the results. The spring fallow field will have to be debited with the loss 
of grazing and whatciver summer cultivation it may have received, then at 
harvest time it can be definitely said whether spring fallowing is a profitable 
undertaking. Much has been said of the loss of feed from land that is kept under 
bare fallow, but on the basis of a sheep-to-the-acre yielding £1 per acre net 
profit from each sheep, it would only need 4 to 6 bushels extra of wheat at 
harvest time to compensate for the loss of grass. In the case of a straight-out 
business of grain production, where half the farm each year is under croj> and 
half under bare fallow during the summer months, the sheep-raising capacity 
is limited to the period of the stubbles^ — from after harvest until the stubble is 
ploughed in at fallowing time, say, in September. If three-course rotation, crop,, 
fallow, and stubble is adopted, as is now commonly practised in the northern 
wheat areas, it will be found that the extra feed produced on the stubble, 
together with the green picking that will be had from the fallow, especially after 
summer rains, will enable an increase to be made to the number of sheep that can 
be carried on the property. In the north the practice of burning the stubbles is 
not carried out to any great extent, and it is a fact that there are more sheep 
reared now in the northern wheat areas than there were on the land in the days 
of the squatters. Northern practices are not always applicable to these parts^ 
but we may learn much from our neighbor’s experience, and I venture to say 
that much good would be derived from further experiments in these districts 
in the matter of spring fallowing.” In the discussion that followed Mr. F. 
Williams said he thought that fallowing would not pay on the expensive land 
in the Millicent district. Mr. D, Hannaford said the stubble feed and green 
picking on the fallow would be equal to all grazing, in addition to the enhanced 
grain yield, that would be obtained. Fungus diseases and foreign weeds were 
never so noticeable on ground that had been spring fallowed. Mr. G. Major had 
left a strip of unploughed land ir a fallowed paddock that had been sown with 
Yandilla King, and that strip was noticeably behind the other portion of the 
paddock. Mr. F. E. White said feed grew better on burnt stubble than on land 
that was not burnt. Messrs. F. T. Clifford, J W. Williams, and H. J. Hutchos- 
son agreed with the last speaker. 


NABACOOETE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

September 8th. — ^Present: nine members. 

Poultry Breeding and Feeding. — ^The following paper was read by Mr, 
F. A. Holmes: — ”This is one of the most important subjects that can claim the 
attention of the poultry breeder, and is one which underlies all the principles of 
successful poultry breeding. The birds in the breeding pens should have all the 
characteristics of productiveness, and the most essential factors are type, con- 
stitution, vigor, and general character. Do not mate up every bird you have; 
select the best layers of last year, and see that they are good types of their 
breed. The heavy la;^r should have a deep, wed^e-^aped body with plenty of 
room inside, and the pelvis bones should be fine and flexible. The head is the 
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beat guide to the quality of a bird of either sex, but particularly the male. The 
comb should be bright and bold, the head rather long, the neck slim and graceful. 
The short-necked, heavy-headed bird is generally a poor (»ne. The legs should 
not be too long, but set wide apart. Beware of the knock-kneed lanky specimen. 
These remarks, while brief, may serve as a warning and be helpful to beginners, 
because after all it is easy to make or mar success by the right or wrong mating. 
We will now presume that the stock has been mated correctly from which it is 
expected to raise the young flock. Hatching the eggs is the next step. The 
incubator is the best method, for the stock is bred at the right time, which means 
that if you feed correctly you have the egg profits coming in at the period when 
the maximum prices are obtainable. The first point is to fill the machine with 
good hatchable eggs. By this I mean eggs of good shape, smooth shell, and 
free from wrinkles. Discard aU those which arc mottled or are rough-shelled, 
because they seldom hatch. In about seven days examine them each separately 
before a lamp in a dark room (or at night) and you will then see which are 
infertile. Take all clear eggs out (these can l>e used in the kitchen) ; the 
remainder will remain in the incubator for another 14 days; during that time 
they should be aired and turned over twice daily. When 20 days have elapsed, 
you should be able to see the eggs chipping, and within tlie next two days all 
which are coming out will be ready to remove to the brooder. Do not feed the 
chicks for at least 48 hours after they are hatched. They are sufficiently 
provided for by nature when they left the egg to last over at least twice this 
period. Their main requirements are rest and warmth. Having passed the 

first day or two on the sand in the brooder, they can now be given water in 
shallow tins« or, better still, a jamtin, punch a small hole about three-quarters 
cf an inch from the top, fill it with water, and invert it in a saucer. Sufficient water 
will come out, and rest in the saucer, and the tin will prevent the chicks getting 
into it. The first meal should be of coarse oatmeal or flaked oats. This can be 
continued for a few days. I feed a good deal of bran to my chicks^ by putting 
it in flat tins and having it always l^fore them. Give green feed to them 
early. It must be chopped finely. Also keep shell grit in front of them, and 
do not forget to let them have plenty of fresh air. After about the second week 
they can be given cracked grain and soft food. The latter stretches the crop 
and is easily and quickly digested. Green feed is one of the most important 
items of the chick ^s menu, and it should be freely given — as much as they will 
eat. At five or six weeks they can be put on adult feeding. Meat meal is also 
a splendid food to bring them along if fed in moderate quantities. They need 
feed that will keep the birds healthy and robust. It is entirely in the hands of 
the poultry-keeper whether pullets lay in five months or wait until they are 10 
months before making a start. The profitable fowl is the early-laying fowl, and 
early laying is a habit developed by breeding from early layers, by hatching the 
chickens at a time that will bring them to the laying stage in the early winter. 
Mongrel-bred flocks are perpetuated by breeding from layers of all ages at all 
times of the year, and from the hen which lays only 30 or 40 eggs a year as 
well as the more prolific members of the flock. Clear out the mongrel stock, 
forget the old methods, and start with good stock, and then you will realise to 
the full the profit-producing power of the hen. Poultry will pay handsome 
dividends on cost if given a reasonable chance. Give the poult^ a chance to 
show what they can do by having good stock properly housed, fed, and cared 
for. Provide comforts for the. birds and they will provide profits for you. 
If all do their utmost to raise more poultry, better poultry, and profitable poultry, 
it will be helping the world at large, profitable to yourselves, and a help to 
building up an important industry.^’ 


RENDBLSHAM. 

September 26th. — ^Present: 13 members. 

Vegetable Growing. — The following paper was read by C. H, Faerh* 
man: — ''Good methods of cultivation and early sowings are essential for the 
success of the vegetable garden, especially in dry districts. Without proper 
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cultivation the mointurc Hupplies in the soil are quickly dissipated into tlie air, 
while early sowing is necessary to enable the crops to make a maximum amount 
of growth while conditions arc suitable for their development. The garden should' 
be well stocked with beans, peas, cabbages, cauliflowers, onions, turnips, Snd 
salad plants of various kinds. Liberal sowings of carrots and parsnips should 
be made at this time of the year, because these roots form a valuable standby. 
Under favorable conditions the root crops will attain useful size within three* 
months, but in deep soil, Avhere a moderate amount of moisture can be main- 
tained, they will continue to grow throughout the summer months, and will 
continue to do so through the autumn and winter. The ground l)etween the rows 
of all growing crops should be kept in a loose, open condition by surface cultiva- 
tion. This is particularly important after rain has fallen in sufficient quantity 
to establish capillarity between the surface soil mulch and the moist layer below. 
When the crops have made sufficient headway, a liberal mulcliing of stable 
manure will further help to conserve moisture. The mulching does not do away 
with surface cultivation, and after a heavy rainfall the manure should either 
1)6 moved aside to enable the soil to be loosened with the hoe or cultivator, or the 
digging-fork may be used to loosen the soil without moving the mulch. In small 
gardens it is generally necessary to stock the ground rather heavily in order to 
accommodate the variety of vegetables it is desired to grow. In such cases 
artificial waterings will be necessary during the dry weather to ensure a payablo 
leturn from the area under cultivation. In gardens wheic ample space is pro- 
vided it will pay to give plenty of room between the rows as well as between the 
individual plants. In farm gardens the cultivation may be carried out by means 
of horse-drawn implements, and hand work, even in weeding, may be greatly 
lessened. The principal advantage obtained from allowing wider spaces is that 
more moisture will be available for the growing vegetables. When moisture is 
conserved and the plants given more room, soil moisture is turned to the most 
profitable account. Bo long as there is sufUcient moisture in the ground the 
moisture will move towards the point where it is being used. When evaporation 
is checked the only way of its escape will be through the plant itself, and it 
will be used for the growth of the plant. In districts where artificial watering 
cannot be practised, every effort should be made to get the summer vegetables 
as forward as possible while there is still sufficient moisture in the soil. Fresh 
horse manure is plentiful on farms and also in most districts, and by using the 
heat produced by its fermentation, young plants, such as tomatoes, melons, 
marrows, cucumbers, and other tender plants may be forced along, so that when 
finally planted out they have njmost reached the fruiting stage. In the mean- 
time the ground to be used for these plants should bo well prepared by digging 
and manuring, and afterwards kept in a state of good fallow until the plants 
are put out. A considerable saving of time can also be effected by germinating 
French beans in moderate heat, and transplanting the seedlings in pcrnianent 
positions during this month. The Canadian Wonder is a splendid dwaif bean 
and being a heavy cropper, rapidly comes into bearing. Seeds with a hard 
coating may be put into hot water and allowed to stand for 12 hours, when those 
that have swollen can be removed and planted. The Scarlet Runner bean is n 
good variety for late autumn use. It does not set well in summer, but if planted' 
in well- worked soil it will survive the summer and yield an abundance of pods, 
aided of course, by autumn rains. French beans of any description may l)e cut 
and dried in the sun. These, when soaked and cooked, provide a good dish 
during the winter months when the green bean is unobtainable:^^ 


KALANGADOO ^WOMEN'S), October 13th.— A paper, ‘‘Home Nursing, 
that had been forwarded by the President of the Saddleworth Women ^s Branch 
of ,the Agricultural Bureau was read and discussed, and the report of the 
delegates^ to the Annual Congress was received. 

TATIABA, October 20th. — Mr. A. E. Milne read the paper, “Farm Manage- 
ment and Efficiency, “ that had been presented at the Annual Congress, and a 
keen diseuBsion followed. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Crop Competitions at Miltalie. 

Recognising the possibilities for good that were likely to result from 
wheat-growing competitions in South Australia, the Government re- 
cently, on the recommendation of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, 
decided to subsidise competitions of this nature conducted under the 
auspices of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau. The first grant 
under these provisions has now been made to the Miltalie Branch. 
The competitions conducted by this Branch of the Bureau were open 
to wheatgrowers in the district council of Franklin Harbor. The 
minimum area of any entry was 100 acres, and the number of varieties 
that could be submitted in one entry was limited to three. Fourteen 
entries were received. Messrs. Arthur Venning and S. A. Wilson, 
both of Cowell, acted as judges. The following awards were made : — 
First, Mr. P. C. Wake, Elbow Hill, whose entry consisted of Qluyas 
and Currawa varieties; second prize, Mr. J. S. Jacobs, Miltalie 
(Currawa, Warren, and Major varieties) ; third prize, Mr. J. P. Story, 
Miltalie (Currawa, Bluey, and Major varieties). Mr. A. S. Brown 
acted as Hon. Secretary to the competitions. 


Woolly Aphis. 

The application of salt to the soil surrounding apple trees has been 
recommended as a means of controlling the woolly aphis, and with a 
view to testing the usefulness of this procedure, the Horticultural 
Instructor (Mr. George Quinn) recently instituted a series of tests at 
the Blackwood Experimental Orchard. Whilst it is too early yet to 
draw any definite conclusions as to the value of the practice, up till 
the present no effect is noticeable. During the past few weeks the 
pest has also been subjected to treatment with Black Leaf 40, a motor 
pump and spray pistol bein^ used for the purpose of distributing the 
spray. Commenting on this, the Manager of the Orchard (Mr. R. 
Fowler) stated that the spray pistol was the most effective weapon he 
had ever used against woolly aphis. “The ease with which it can 
be manipulated and the force with which the spray can be concen- 
trated on any particular spot makes it an invaluable weapon in the 
fight with woolly aphis,'' he continued. “The difficulty has always 
been effectively to get at the insects, owing to their natural protection ; 
but the spray pistol has overcome that difficulty.” 


Thin Cream. 

After having paid a visit to the Strathalbyn Butter Factory last 
month, the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) expressed the 
opinion that many suppliers were delivering too ^eat a percentage of 
thin cream, which was resulting in too high acidity. Mr. Apps sug- 
gested that these producers should so alter the cream screws of their 
separators as to produce cream testing about 45 per cent, of butter fat. 
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He pggestecJ, also, that producers might well make a practice oi 
stirring the cream several times during each day. Mr. Apps further 
mentioned that the delivery of thin cream was not confined to sup- 
pliers in the Strathalbyn district, but at this time of the year, unfor- 
tunately, It ai)peared to be a general practice. 


Pasture Plants at Mount Remarkable. 

At the suggestion of the Department of Agriculture, one of the 
soldier settlers on the ]\lount Remarkable Estate, Mr. Roy Treglown, 
tried on his hills block a number of different pasture plants. Last 
week Mr. Treglown forwarded some specimens of these plants to the 
Department of Agriculture for the purpose of showing the growth 
made by Wimmera rye gi*ass. Subterranean clover, and lucerne. The 
rye grass was over 1ft. in height, which, for tlie first seasoirs growth, 
must be considered very satisfactory. The Subterranean clover had 
inade plants r)ft. in diameter, and another satisfactory feature was that 
it had seeded extremely well. Amongst the plants forwarded were 
specimens of cluster and hop clovers, which bad made very strontr 
growth on land that had been dressed with superphosphate. 


Director of Agriculture at Berri. 

During last month the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins), accompanied by the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. George 
Quinn), paid a visit to H(*rri. On his return to Adelaide, th(' Director 
stated that he had never seen the Experimental Orchard at Berri in 
better condition, nor had he seen the trees making better growth. 
^‘The growth of the trees is magiiificenl,” he remarked. ‘‘The fruit- 
ing of the currants and sultanas is exceptionally good. The musca- 
tels, on the other hand, appear to be rather defective, owing, 
apparently, to low temperature conditions and cold winds at the time 
the vines were in bloom, as a result of which they are setting irregu- 
larly. The drainage scheme on the Experimental Orchard, which we 
particularly went to inspect, is working effectively. The trees on the 
edge of the salt patch, which were dying back, appear to be recovering, 
and there is every reason to believe that next autumn we shall suc- 
ceed in raising a cover crop on the barren salt patch. The only 
difficulty that we appear to be faced with is that of leaching the ground 
rapidly and effectively on a rather steep incline. We are also taking 
into consideration the drainage of a flat tract of land, adjoining the 
river, which is gradually becoming salt laden as a result of drainage 
from irrigations of ad.ioining hill slopes. We propose to prepare a 
scheme to deal with this matter, and hope to make a start on the 
work during the current season. This piece of drainage should prove 
very useful to the settlement, because, there are many other blocks 
at Berri that are affected in a similar manner.’^ Tn the evening the 
Director and Mr. Quinn attended a meeting of the local Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau and addressed the members on various points 
raised. 
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A Bacord Wliaat Yield. 

A yield of 110 bushels to the acre, on ‘unirrigated ground swd, by 
the University of California, to be ‘Hhe largest recorded yield of 
wheat available from all sources in North America” has been reaped 
on the University Farm at Davis. The ^variety was Onas, which was 
originated by a South Australian wheat breeder and grower — Mr. F. 
Coleman of Saddleworth. Information recently received by the South 
Australian Department of Agriculture reveals that the seed of this 
variety was obtained by the United States Department from a single 
head of wheat sent in a letter from Australia. The seed from this 
head was increased until a sufficient amount of seed was grown to 
sow about 10 acres, in the fall of 1922, on the Univ(*rsit> Farm at 
Davis, California. The land was not fertilised in any way, and had 
not been. ‘‘No doubt this rest, and the lightness of the preceding 
crops had much to do with the very high yield of 110 bushels per 
acre,” says the Assistant Professor of Agronomy in charge of cereal 
investigations. “The wheat was harvested by means of a small 10ft. 
Deering Combined Harvester, about the middle of June. The yield per 
acre of a 1/5 acre plot, selected, was 110 bushels per acre. For 
the whole field (10 acres), the yield was about 85 bushels. “The 
milling tests of Onas wheat at our sub station at Kearney Park, in 
Fresno county, showed it to be very poor, while the tests from the 
Onas wheat at Davis were much better, although not equal to our 
best wheats. In the rod-row 1/50 acre replicated plots at Davis, 
Onas stood number five, but in the rod-row plots at Kearney, it stood 
number one in yield.” 


Harveetlng the Pea Crop. 

For many years, the officers of the Department of Agriculture, 
including the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), 
the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford), 
and the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. W. J 
Colebatch), have urged on landholders in the cereal growing districts 
of the State the necessity for growing leguminous crops in rotation 
with cereals. The experience of all countries producing crops has 
proved this practice to be the only practicable method of maintaining 
the fertility of the soil. In South Australia, peas can be grown 
satisfactorily in a majority of the districts in which the cereals are 
produced ; and the chief reason that the area under this crop has been 
restricted, is the difficulty experienced up till the present in harvesting 
the grain. The need has been for a machine capable of directly 
harvesting the peas, and to take the place of the existing cumbersome 
method of cutting with a scythe or mowing with the grass cutter, 
cocking, transporting to a threshing ground and then rolling, or 
tramping with livestock. 

Of course, some of the more advanced growers have gone to the 
extent of installing power threshers, stacking their peas and passing 
them through the thresher as opportunity offers, but even with this 
additional equipment the cost and difficulty of the operations are such 
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INTERNATIONAL KEROSENE ENGINES 

W HATEVER the job may be, whether sawing wood, 
pumping water, running the feed grinder, corn sheller, 
or cream separator, turn it over to an International 
Engine. These engines are always ready for work, because 
they are made to meet farm power requirements and farm 
conditions. 

International Kerosene Engines are built with removable 
cylinders. A new cylinder can be put in at small cost, and 
makes practically a new engine. These engines have other 
valuable features, such as enclosed crank case, replaceable 
bearings, simple mixer, throttle governor, &c., that you should 
know about. 

Made in 3, 6, and 10 h.p. sizes, stationary or 
portable, as required. 

Write to us for Illustrated Gitalogue, or see the nearest I.H.C. Agent 
for full particulars. 

International Harvester Company of Anstralia Pty., Ltd. 

113-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Bverywhefe. 
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as to militate against an increase in the area under peas, and in the 
number of farmers who would undei*take to grow the crop. Recent 
improvements in harvesting machinery, however, suggest that these 
difficulties have now been overcome. On Thursday last, the Superin- 
tendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W.' J. Spaflord), and the Secre- 
tary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. Harold J. Pinnis), 
had an opportunity of inspecting a crop of peas that was being har- 
vested on the farm of Mr. W. H. Jared at Port Noarlunga. A paddock 
of about 45 acres was carrying a good crop of Early Dunn peas, and 
this was being taken off by a McKay Sunlight header with a pea 
harvester attached. A count of the bags revealed the fact that the 
part of the crop that had been harvested was yielding from 10 bags 
to ]2 bags to the acre. It^ was estimated by the manager of the farm, 
(Mr. Pike), that the quantity left on the ground was less than one 
quarter bushel to the acre, and there was so little to be seen that 
this estimate can be regarded as quite a safe one. 

The nature of the sample can be judged from the fact that the 
grain was being sold direct from the field after the bags had been 
sewn, as taken from the machine. Despite the fact that the crop 
showed some evidence of having been attacked by caterpillars, there 
was a very small proportion of cracked grain. Provision has been 
made on the machine by the manufacturer to separate this cracked 
grain from the sample, but the hopper provided for the purpose had 
little to do. 

There is every reason to anticipate that the perfecting of a machine 
for directly harvesting peas will have an immediate effect on the 
cropping practices of many of the cereal growing areas of the State. 
Directly landholders realise that the pea crop can be 1 produced without 
that time involving and costly hand work that has been for so long 
inseparable from harvesting, there should be an extension in the area 
sown. The advantages associated with the crop have been recog- 
nised for years, and now that the mechanical difficulties of harvesting 
it apparently have been satisfactorily overcome, the pea crop should 
take its place in the crop rotation of the cereal growers. 


TakeaU. 

The investigations being conducted in the laboratory of Plant 
Pathology at the University, which is working in conjunction with 
the Department of Agriculture with the object of throwing additional 
light on the take-all disease of wheat, are being watched with con- 
siderable interest by wheat growers. Crops in many portions of the 
State are reported to have suffered very badly from this disease during 
the season just closed. In order to secure definite data as to the extent 
of the damage done, the Lecturer in Plant Pathology at the University 
(Mr. Q. Samuel, B.Sc.), is seeking the co-operation of the farmers. 
He is asking wheatgrowers to supply him with replies to the following 
questions:— (1). Which varieties of your wheat were affected with 
take-all? (2). Which were affected worse? (3). Which varieties of 
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your wheat were not affected with take-all? (4). What is the 
history of the land for the last three years of the most badly affected 
crop? Mention burning, early or late fallow, dry or wet worked, &(*. 
(5). What is the history of the land for the last three years of your 
best crop? (6). What are the chief grasses in your pasture? (7). 
Did take-all affecti the wheat early and make bare patches in the crop, 
or did it attack it later forming patches with grainless ears (whitehead 
stage) ? (8). Has take-all been worse with you this year; if so, do you 
think it has any connection with the wet season? (9). Can you esti- 
mate the number of bushels loss from take-all in your crop this year? 
Prom the point of view of the State, as well as that of the individual, 
these investigations should prove of the utmost importance, and 
readers will be doing a public service by supplying the information 
sought in this questionnaire. 


FUes. 

Prom time to time the Department of Agriculture receives from 
farmers and others in rural districts requests for information as to 
the methods of controlling flies. A point that is frequently overlooked 
by those who are troubled with this pest is that there is little likelihood 
of effectively overcoming it simply by attempting to poison the flies 
that are already hatched. The treatment of breeding places, the 
manure heap in particular, is of the utmost importance. Investiga- 
tions carried out by the United States Department of Agricult\ire 
suggest that the best method of destroying the larvae in manure is 
to treat the heaps with borax et the rate of one pound to every 16 
cubic yards of manure. In the tests conducted it was found that the 
best results were secured when the borax was applied in solution, or 
when water was sprinkled on after the borax had been scattered evenly 
over the refuse. It was found that borax was not only effective in 
killing the larvae, but when it came in contact with the eggs, it 
exerted si toxic action which prevented their hatching. A bait for the 
house fly said to have proved very effective, consists of a crust of bread 
sprinkled with sugar, and placed in a saucer containing 15 parts of 
water, or water and milk in equal parts, and one part of formalin. 
Another treatment that has been recommended is the following: — 
Make a solution of two parts of arsenate of soda, four parts of white 
sugar, and 40 parts of water. Into this solution place a stout un- 
sized paper. After it has soaked, the paper should be removed and 
dried. When required for use it should be damped in water, and 
placed in a saucer. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, vitioulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “ The Editor, The Joutnal of Agriculture, 
Adelaide.” 

Hon. Secretary, Mannanane Agricultural Biueau, asks — (1) Reason for death 
of ewes in lamb, two or three hours after being shifted from one paddock to 
another; the stomach swells and the sheep froth at the mouth. (2) Horse, after 
being released from work, rubs itself close to the sheath on a post. 

Bepli?$8 — (1) Re ewes in lamb dying: The deaths have been' due to ** bloating, ^ ^ 
which may easily be caused by a sudden change of pasture as from one paddock 
to another, particularly if the sheep arc allowed to gorge themselves on fresh 
fodder. If carefully handled at the time of making the change, these bad 
effects can be mostly avoided. The sheep should only be allowed to take a limited 
(}uantity into their stomachs at a time, and then be hold for a period of half 
an hour or so from grazing before they are allowed to go on feeding again. 
Handling them in this way until they get accustomed to the change will avoid 
the trouble you have had. This trouble appears more readily in pregnant ewes 
than in empty ones — only on account of the general physiological upset which 
occurs in all female animals concurrent ivith and dependent on the pregnant 
state. The provision of a good coarse salt and soda*bicarb. lick for sheep will 
servo as a worth-while preventive against bloating, and to treat affected animals 
take one teaspoonful each of bicarb, of soda and ground ginger, dissolve in 
half-pint of warm water, and give as a drench. If given early, this is usually 
an effective remedy. (2) Re horse rubbing over post. I presume that the spot 
he rests and rubs is on the abdomen, just in front of the anterior end of the 
sheath, or thereabouts. If my premise is correct, his action is indicative of 
infection with hots. 

C.,^’ Tantanoola, asks reason for excessive scouring of stock when fed on 
ensilage. 

Reply — Scouring is attributable in a general way to dietetic errors, which 
embrace (1) the quality of the feed, and (2) the general management of the 
feeding of it. Of the two above stated general causes, the former probably will 
contain the exact cause. It may Very likely be that in the preparation of the 
ensilage, when the fodder is being packed into the silos, there are small x>ockets 
in it from which the air has not been properly excluded, and the result would be 
that decay of the vegetable fibres would be set up in them. When the ensilage 
was subsequently fed to the cattle, those of them which got theae decayed i>ortions 
in their ration w^ould suffer the disability you mention, while the others of the mob 
which got only sweet, wholsesome portions of their ration, would escape the 
trouble. 

Hon. Secretary, Big Swamp Agricultural Bureau, reports cow, first calf, giving 
milk tinged with blood. 

Reply— The blood in the milk may be due to injury to the udder, or it may 
be due to over-rich feeding, or to some irritant plant taken m with the food in 
the paddock. If there is any bruising or injury, you must treat it. If there is 
no apparent injury to cause the condition, I would suggest you give a purgative 
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drench (Epsom salts 11b., ginger 2 tablespoonfuls). Reduce* her feed somewhat 
and try a change of pasture if possible. Keep udder and teats thoroughly 
clean, and milk her out carefully and gently. 

Hon. Secretary, Blackheath Agricultural Bureau, asks method of dehorning 
cattle, and at what age the operation should be performed? 

Reply — There is a very suitable and seryiceablo dehorning instrument on tht* 
market; but, failing this, the horns may also be divide<l by a clean, sharp, crosscut 
or tenon saw, and the stumps dressed with melted tar and bound by tow and 
string ; or, if haemorrhage is severe, treated with a hot iron. Though this opera- 
toon is a severe one, if properly done, no serious trouble follows; but if done in 
the summer time, care must be taken to sec that the w'ounds do not become fly- 
blown, or the maggots that result therefrom may penetrate into the sinuses of the 
head. The operation is usually left until the horns are well grown. 

* * B. A. W., * * Coomandook, has number of young sheep affected with blindness. 
Reply — Place the affected sheep, if possible, in a shady situation. Bathe their 
eyes with a warm solution of horacic acid in Avater, ho as to romo\o all discharge. 
Then drop into the affected eyes, so that it runs over all the eyeballs, a few drops 
of the following lotion: — Sulphate of zinc, 2 teaspoonfuls; boracic acid, 1 tea- 
spoonful; distilled water, 1 pint. This treatment must be repeated two or three 
times daily until the eyes recover. 

A. 8.,” Lyndoch, repoit.s cow with soie teats. An advertised preparation 
was applied, and after four days the cow was brought in Avith a limp udder. She 
gave a very small yield of milk, some of which Avas of a brown color. Subse- 
quently the milk was lumpy and one of the teats is completely blocked. 

Reply — You have sot up in your cow's udder a serious condition, known as 
^‘mammitia," and permanently diminished her value as a milker. You cannot do 
more than keep the teats and udder thoroughly clean by frequent use of hot 
water to foment them, and keeping your own hands scrupulously clean, massage 
the udder and strip it out completely "every couple of hours, even though you only 
get a cupful at a time. Destroy this milk. Beyond this treatment, you must leave 
the rest to the natural resistance of the beast to effect recovery; but I doubt if 
you will ever find her of much economic value to you again as a milker. 

J. G., ” Cradock, has pony, 12 years old, falls down in harness as though 
iu a dt. 

Reply — Your pony suffers from a condition kiioAvn as ‘Vertigo," in common 
parlance it would be said that it faints. With respect to tho cause of this con- 
dition, in many cases, disturbances of digestion exerts an important effect; in 
other cases it may arise from certain diseases of the brain, heart, and blood 
vessels; and quite often no cause at all can be determined. A horse once affected 
may be subject to further periodical attacks; in other cases it may never recur. 
The only palliative that can be suggested is to pay careful attention at all times 
to dieting and the administration periodically of a good cathartic dose of 
medicine (aloes) to keep the blood in as pure a condition as possible. 

‘‘A. A. J.," Mount Bryan, has young heifer with very hard udder and lump 
under the belly. 

Reply — Your heifer appears to be suffering from a congested condition of her 
Atdder, incidental to and consequent upon the calving and her coming into milk 
for the first time. Apply hot foments frequently, taking care to avoid subsequent 
chilling. When rubbing in oil, massage gently but thoroughly. Milk her out 
frequently, and at all times be thoroughly clean in everything. The condition 
should, with care, reduce in a week or so. The swelling along the belly is only 
oedema, and will disappear as the udder condition works off. You could with 
advantage give the heifer a good drench of Epsom salts 11b., ginger 2oz8. 

K. ," Auburn, has pony gelding with swollen jaws and mouth, which later 
extended to the chest and belly. The sheath and stifie are also swollen. 

Reply — Your pony evidently is out of sorts and requires a good tonic. If 
you aro hand feeding him, damp his feed and put a couple of packets of Epsom 
salts in the feed night and morning for a few days. Get a dozen of the following 
powders made up: — Pulv. nu% voi^ca, 1 dram.; P. gentian root, 3 drams. Give 
him one of these powders night and morning, n quarter to half nii hour before 
feeding. The easiest way t5 give these is to mix the powders in a spoonful of 
treacle or honey to make a stiff, sticky paste. Pick this up on the end of a 
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smooth, flat piece of stick, and opening his mouth and pulling out wili 

one haudp smear the stuff over back of tongue and on his back teeth, so that it 
sticks there and he has to lick it down. 

‘‘Mrs. E. N., Seven Hills, repoils cow, calved week ago, which has lost her 
appetite and breathes rapidly. Milk flow is considerably reduced. 

Reply — Your cow’ may be suffering from a septic condition of the breeding 
bag, following on the calving, and due to letention of a small portion of the after- 
birth. 1 recommend repeated douching of the passage with plenty of warm 
water in which a few crystals of Condy’s ha\e been dissolved, adding only enough 
to coloi the water a pink tinge. Repeat tins douching at least twice daily until 
impiovenient takes place. Give the following medicine: ^Nux vomica, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls; powdered gentian root, 1 tablespoonful. Mixed m a spoonful of 
traeacle to form a sticky paste and place it on the cow^s tongue and back 
tcoth with- a short piece of stick. Repeat the dose night and morning. 

‘‘G. K., ’* Mount Gambler, asks icason why cow’s fail to got m calf. 

Reply — When cows fail to get in calf loadily, it is duo to some diseased con- 
dition of the sexual organs, and the condition of the pasture on which they are 
being fed has no bearing on the matter, nor will the administration of any 
medicine by the mouth be of any avail. Local tieatincnt by douches, &c., applied 
to the passage and breeding bag are uecessaiy to effect any good, and as tlie 
most satisfactory treatment to use will depend on the cause, an examination of 
the genital oigans of the cows should be made to try to discover the exact diseased 
condition. You could try the following.— Douch cows once daily wdth lukewarm 
solution of coriosivo sublimate, strength 1 to 4,000. When me cows are first 
noticed to be ‘^in season,*^ douch instead with a lukewarm solution of soda 
bicarbonate in water, and put them to the bull an hour later. 

*^R. Jl. R.,’’ Glare, has mare with bruise just above hoof. Swelling has taken 
l>lace, which now extends up the leg into the shoulder. 

Reply — Your niaro is suffering from blood poisoning in the leg that was injured 
some time ago. F would recommend you to give her a good dose of physic to 
comm«i*iice with, and subseauontly keep her on green feed, or. if such is not 
available, sloppy bran and cliaff with a handful of Epsom salts in it night and 
morning. Immerse the leg daily in a bucket of hot water containing some anti- 
septic, so that the water covers the site of the injury. Keep the leg in this for 
half an hour at a time, and keep adding fresh liot water from time to time, so 
as to keep the bath hot. In between times of soaking, keep the wound covereil 
with an antiscjitic pack. By this means >on may arrest tlie progress of the blo d 
poisoning and ultimately restore the leg to its normal condition. 


Hon. Secretary, Mannanario Agiiciiliural Bureau, reports horse which rubs 
sheath on post or rail after being unharnessed. 

Reply — The horse is probably suffering from irritation inside the sheath, due 
to a dirty condition there, such as a collecton of smegma (grease). ‘Use some 
warm water and soap and clean out the inside of the sheath as thoroughly as 
jiossiblc. With gentle manipulation, it w^ould bo possible to seize the end of the 
penis in the hand inserted into the open end of the sheath and draw it out, 
so as to facilitate cleaning. 


Hon. Secretary Rapid Bay Agricultural Bureau, Second Valley, asks if one 
«|uartor of a cow ’s udder is affected with mammitis, would the milk in the remain 
ing quarters be fit for human consumption. 

Yes, providing it was drawn free from contan dilation by milk from the 
affected quarter. 


Hon. Secretary Agricultural Bureau, Clarendon, reporte— (1) Bull with 
swollen ehmth, and (2) Utter of pigs weak in the back, now being fed on milk 
pollard, and barley. ' ® 

^ply— (1) Be bull With swollen sheath: The condition is probably duo to 
oollcction of sebaceous material inside the sheath, setting up irraation, and con- 
sequent luflammatioii and swelling Treatment consUts in cleaning out the sheath 

W warm water, and subsequently injecting 
the shea^ dafly with a mild, non-irntating solntion (such as boracic acid iilution 
in wato) until infla^Uon and soreness subsides. If the opening at the free 
end of the sheato is too sm^ to permit of protrusion of penis, it would have to 
be enlarged sufflnently with a sharp, dean knife, an o^ratlon which can be 
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When the Wheat, 

Barley, and Oats 

All cry out for the Harves- 
ter together, and the fallow 
discing as well, and you 
know that the only remedy 
is to rush the work as you 
have never rushed it before, 

THAT IS WHEN YOU NEED 

A Fordson Tractor 


CASH, £226. TEBMS, £250. 


S.A. DISTRIBUTORS, 


DUNCAN MOTORS Ltd. 

FRANKUN STREET. ADELAIDE. 
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readily performed and without danger, providing antiseptic precautions are taken. 
(2) Be young pigs: Your pigs would appear to me to have been inclined to be 
^‘ricketty/* a condition whiih would come to them from their dam. Sows heavy 
in pig require good liberal feeding on rich quality food and have plenty of exercise, 
to enable her to produce and rear a strong, healthy litter, and it is likely that 
your management of her may have been somewhat lacking in this respect. The 
foodstufTs you are now giving the young pigs is «J1 right, and, in fact, just the 
very thing to combat any tendency to ricketts. That it is satisfactory is shown, 
too, in the results that the young pigs have improved after being fed on it. 

‘ * R. B., ^ ^ Bool Lagoon, has two .draught marcs, lame in front feet. The feet 
are hot to the touch, and swollen where the hoof joins the hair of the leg. 

Reply — Your horses appear to have suffered fiom an injury to tne front of the 
foot, just by the coronet; most likely they may have pricked themselves with a 
thoni, or oven a piece of baibed wire. Hot foments to the parts until the soreness 
disappears and discharge cojutnences to foim, and subsequently antiseptic washings 
of the wound till the discharge stops, should be all that is required. Examine 
the site of the \\ound carcfull}^ to see that there is no small stake (such as a 
thorn or sphntei of wood) present, which would ha\e to be removed before healing 
would take place. 

^‘.1. W. \V.,” l*oit Lincoln, iept)rt« bliiidiu“.s in sheep. 

Kopiy — At this time of the year there is generally a good deal of this trouble 
prevalent amongst sheep, and many term the condition as ‘^pink eye.*’ The 
blindness is nMiially caused by dust and the pollen of seeding pasture grasses, 
which gets into the sheep’s eyes, causing initatiou and subsequent blindness. 
Flies will help to spread the complaint once it appears. The sheep should be 
kept, if possible, on short grass country, and to treat the affected ones bathe the 
eyes well in a lukewarm solution of boracic acid and water and fill them up with 
plain white powdered sugar, two or three dressings of which are usually effective 
in most cases. Another useful lotion is— Zinc sulphate 1 teaspoonful, boracc acid 
1 tcaspoonful, distilled water ^ pint; a few drops to be put in the eyes three or 
four times daily. 

W. H.,” Keith, has enw, fortnight after calving had violent fit Lost usu' 
of legs. 

Reply — Y’our cow is suffering from eclampsia, arising out of calving. You 
should commence treatment by administering the following drench: — Epsom salts 
lib., ground ginger 4 tablespoonfuls, treacle or molasses lib., warm water 1 quart. 
Once you have got the bowels well opened with this, keep them on the slack side a 
bit by putting a handful of Epsom salts in damped feed night and morning for a 
wec^. Irrigate the back passage daily with fairly hot water in which two or 
three crystals of Condy’s have been dissohed. Continue this douching for a week, 
or longer if there is still any discharge. 


REMOVING SALT FROM BRACKISH WATER. 

“H. T.” asks: — “Will quicklime freshen brackish water, seeing that quicklime 
mixed with salty soil converts the salt into carbonate of soda!” The Director 
of Chemistry (Dr. Hargreaves) replies : — ‘ ' It may bo answered that quicklime will 
not convert salt (sodium chloride) into carbonate of soda either in the soil or 
in water, or anywhere else. I do not know of any type of brackish water in 
tkis State that would be improved for agriculluiol use by the addition of quick- 
lime. Some waters which are brackish contain also high proportions of cat- 
bonate of lime, and these winters can bo improved for technical purposes (wash- 
ing, boiler use, &c.) by the correct addition of quicklime. Again, some “sour’' 
waters are improved for all purposes by the addition of quicklime in the proper 
proportion. Our brackish waAers are, however, in practically all cases alkaline in 
reaction, and do not need quicklime. There is no method that will remove the 
>»nH from brackish w’ater except distillation.’* 


Elbow Hill Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asked whether it was advisable 
to sow seed wheat reaped from a crop affected with “flag smut,” or black rust; 
also, whether n crop grown from affected seed ^vould be likely to be affected the 
nett year. 
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The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins) replies: — Seeing 
that the plants affected with “flag smut“ die back early m the season, and 
long before seed has formed and matured on growing crops, there does not appear 
to be much likelihood of seed from a field more or less affected with black rust 
transmitting the disease by direct infection of the seed. Infection usually 
takes place through the soil. The fact, however, cannot be overlooked tliat the 
wind may possibly convey germs of the disease on to neighboring healthy plants. 
Should, however, this be the case, it is almost certain that effective pickling* with 
bluestone will destroy any stray germs that may have attached themselves to the 
seed. ^ ^ 


DEPTH OP PLOUGHING. 

The Glossop Branch of the .^ricultural Bureau sought the advice of the 
Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) as to the depth to 
which orchards in that district should be ploughed. 

In reply, Mr. W. J. Spafford said: — ^“Prom every point of view, relatively deep 
ploughing will be advantageous in the Glossop diatiict, and the first ploughing 
each winter of orchards and vineyards should be at least lOln. in depth. As a 
matter of fact, there is every probability of very marked benefit being secured 
from subsoiling these lands every few years; then the land would be ploughed 
lOin. in depth and subsoiled another lOin., making a total depth of 20in. of 
cultivated soil. With really deep cultivation, less water wjII be required for 
maximum returns, and the ever-present danger of the concentration of injurious 
salts at the surface will be reduced. “ 


NEW SHIPMENTS JUST ARRIVED 


Of the WOBLiya BEST SEI’AB A'I’OK- 



MELOTTE’’ 

The “Mklotte’’ is still without a peer among 
Separators — Priotionless, Ballbearing, runs 
easily. Mrlottes supplied 14 years ago 
only cost £2 for small repairs. One owner 
worked this out about his “Mblottb” — 

1.782364,000 wvolutlOM in U jrssrs ass, snd tbs itsr 
still perleot-OAM YOU BEAT ITP 

INCREASED DEMAND. FURTHER 
REDUCED PRICES. 

IN SIZES 18 TO llOgalls., IMMEDIATE 
DEUVBRY. 

Can \xi had for Gash or Terms. Full 
particulars and literature free. 

OUainable from all Storekeepers, Agents, or 
from Sole Imixjrters — 

The Australasian Implement and 
House Furnishing Co., 

’ ~ NORTH TBBBAOB, ADBIJIIDB. 

‘WaiTB, M a** f*T. Haaeio. ScaAra, Ltd.. Pfeprl€to*B. 
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REPORT ON THIRD YEAR OF OPERATIONS OF THE 
RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


I By Arthur J. Pkrkins, Director of Agriculture. J 

The River Murray Herd Testing .Association completed its third 
year of operations on the 30th of September, 1923. The present 
report, besides indicating results aehieved during the year, covers a 
review of the three years during which the Association has been in 
existence, 

Thk 1922-23 Combined Association Results. 

The combined results of the Association in 1922-23 are shown below 
in Table I. : — 


Table 1.. — Showing Combined Itemdts of River Murray Herd Testing 
Association for 1922-23 Season. 



Mean Cows. 

.Milk ' 


Better Fat 


Months. 

In 

Herds. 

In 

Milk. 

Associa 

turn. 

Fei 

Cow. 

Test. 

Associa- 

tion. 

Per 

Cow. 

1922.23. 



LbH 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs 

Lb$ 

October 

278 17 

223 97 

180.443 

048-68 

4-15 

7,494-5t> 

26-94 

November 

2Uh3l 

203-8:J 

141,938 5 

676-2e 

4-29 

6,087-62 

24-72 

December . . 

252 00 

210 75 

150,010 

021-47 

4-30 

6,7.35-79 

26-73 

January 

255-98 

222-23 

169,325 

661-45 

4-30 

7,385-54 

28-85 

February 

20204 

234-36 

154„305 5 

588-80 

4-41 

0,808-37 

25-98 

Mnroh 

270 .32 

232-10 

157,875 

584-03 

4-65 

7,339-71 

27-15 

April 

274-44 

232-29 

144,(il-)o 

526-94 

4-56 

6,573 65 

23-96 

May 

287-30 

245-31 

160,707-5 

545-54 

i 4-54 

7,123-93 

24-79 

June 

284-84 

244-64 

144,485 

507-25 

1 4-52 

6,537-02 

22-95 

•July 

287-30 

241-90 

: 165,955-5 

542-72 

1 4-41 

6,879-76 

23-94 

August 

282-46 

235-84 

. 167,002-5 

593-39 

i 4-18 

7,010,72 

24-82 

September 

278-02 

233-30 

' 184,554 

603 82 

, 4-18 

7,721-43 

27-77 

Means 

271-01 

j 230-04 

— 

7,048-68 

4-37 

1 — . 

308-16 

Total produotion for year . . 

1 

1,914.475 

-- 

— 

83.698-03 

i 


The River Murray Herd Testing A.ssociation is to be congratulated 
on these results, which, from the point of view of the combined herds, 
arc in reality more meritorious than would appear on the surface. 
It should be pointed out here that in the 1922-23 season the Association 
lost their leading herd, which by its fine performances contributed 
much to the successes of the preceding two seasons. How much Mr. 
Halliday’s herd counted in this connection will be made clear by the 
following facts; — 

In 1920-21 Mr. Halliday’s herd representeil 15.1 per cent, of the 
cows of the Association, and produced 20.7 per cent, of .the milk of 
the Association. In 1921-22 his cows represented 17.1 per cent, of the 
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total number in the Association, and they were responsible for 23.4 
per cent, of the total milk production. 

Hence, in the absence of Mr. Halliday’s herd, the mean milli pro- 
duction per cow in the Association would have been 640.05galls., 
instead of 685.32galls. in 1920-21, and 646.67galls. instead of 
699.95galls. in 1921-22. 

Similarly, had Mr. Halliday’s herd been represented in the 1922-23 
tests, and continued its 1921-22 rate of production, the Association 
mean yield per cow would have been about 744galls., instead of 
704.87galls. 

In the eirciunstances it follows, therefore, that mean iniprovements 
per cow on the 1921-22 yields of 4.92galls. of milk and l.Sfilbs. of 
butter fat are far more satisfactory than they appear to bt'’. If we 
exclude Mr. Halliday’s cows from the 1921-22 season, they reprc'sent, 
from the point of view of the remaining combined herds, actual 
improvements of (i4 82galls. of milk jind 14.fi71bs. of butter fat re- 
spectively. 

Actual improvements realised since 1920-21 can In* brought ont 
more clearly by an examination of the mean results achieved by the 
live herds represented consistently in the three seasons, namely.- - 

Herds I/O, 1/E, 1/J. l/L, and 1/M Th<‘S(> l■('sults an* summaris(*<l 

in Table II. : — 

Tahi.k ]\.—Sfioinn(j Mean Hesiilh o] the Firi' Herds liepresrvted 
Throiifjhont the Thrte Seasons. ^ 

Mean Milk per Cov. Mean Jlutter Pat per tW. 


nerdfl. '*■ / \ 

1920-21. 1021-22. 1922-23. 1920-21 1921-22. 1922-23. 

rSalla. Galls. Galls Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 

I/O 715-ij3 898-:)0 914-91 291-79 302-17 303-87 

1/R ... . 638.30 050-70 873-15 303 98 296-87 295-27 

l/.T 080-17 005-27 043-40 30S-72 282-23 289-74 

1/L 029-41 021-85 090-23 290 05 290-09 .315-85 

l/M 409-41 .140-09 .183-53 223-01 255-08 29M5 

Means 048-42 092-67 719-82 285-87 :i0.1-83 .316-70 

Inei-ease — 44-15 27-2-1 — 19-90 9-93 

# 


Hence, since the firat season, the mean improvement in these five 
herds has been represented by by 71.4galls. of milk and 29.891bH. 
butter fat. At lOd. per gallon for milk this represents mean improve- 
ment in gross production per cow of £2 19s. 6d. per annum. 

Similarly, for eight herds represented in the second and third years, 
the mean improvements per cow were represented by 62.47galls. of 
milk and 23.921bs. of butter fat respectively. 

We may conclude, therefore, that from the point of view of the 
Association as a whole, the 1922-23 results are very satisfactory. 
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Finally, the results of the thrw .seasons have been summarised and 
contrast^ in Table III : — 

Table III. — Contrasting Sumnianiird Kesults of Three Seasons. 

192021. 1921-22. 1922-23. 

Mean COWS in herd 290*63 271*61 

Mean CO WH m milk 260 23 235*61 230*04 

Mean milking iiercentage 83-9 % 81*1 % 84*7 % 

Mean milking period 306 days 296 days 309 days 

Mean milk yield 685 32galls. 099*95gall». 704*87gall8. 

Mean butter fat test 4*36 % 4*38 % 4*37 % 

Mean butter fat yield . 298*63lbK. 306*3()lbK. 308*161bs. 

MUiK Yield prom Month to Month. 

It is of interest to note the extent to which the time of the year 
affects milk yields in any given district. Data concerning this point 
on the River Murray have been snininarised in Table TV. for the 
three seasons. 


Table TV. — Showing Mean Daily Milk Yields, Month hy Mouthy 
During the Three Years* OpnaHons of the River Murray Herd 
Testing Association. 

1920-21. 1921 22. 1922 23. Means. 

Galla. Galls. Galls. Galls. 

A. — Relatively to All Cows in Ueuds- 


October 206 2*13 209 2*09 

November 2 00 1*98 1*92 1*97 

December 1*92 206 2*00 1*99 

January 1*93 2 05 2*13 2*04 

February 1*78 203 2*10 1*97 

March 1*71 1*87 1*88 1*82 

April 1*81 1*68 1*76 1*75 

May 1*78 1 67 1*76 1*74 

June 1*73 1*84 1*69 1*76 

July 1*83 1*82 1*75 1*80 

August 1-91 1*92 1*91 1*91 

September 2*08 199 2*21 2*09 

Means 1*88 1*92 1*93 1*91 

R,— Relatively to Cows Actually in Milk only— 

October 2*49 2*58 2*60 2*56 

November 2*35 2*41 2*32 2*36 

Deoembor 2*24 2*47 2*40 2*37 

January 2*22 2*49 2*46 2*39 

February 2*10 2*42 2*35 2*29 

March 2*10 2*26 2*19 2*18 

April 2*11 2*08 2*08 2*09 

May 2*07 2*04 2*06 2*06 

Juna 2*05 2*28 1-97 2*10 

Jnly 2*22 2*28 2*08 2*19 

Augun 2*38 2*48 2*20 2*38 

Soptamber 2*62 2*61 2*64 2*62 

Means 2*24 2*36 2*28 2 29 


These data show how remarkably even are the milk yields of the 
River Murray herds from one end of the year to the other. Relatively 
to the total number of cows in the herds, whether dry or in milk, we 
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see the milk yields to have averaged 2galls. a day over a period of 
seven months, i.e., from August to February, inclusively, and Ifgalls. 
over the remaining five months, from March to July. 

Similarly, relatively to cows actually in milk and exclusive of dry 
cows, mean milk yields have been about 2igalls. from August to 
February, and 2galls. for the balance of the yc^ar. 

Butter Fat YiniiDs. 

The mean butter fat yields for the three years have been sum- 
marised on similar lines in Table V. : — 

TabijK Vj — S howing Mean Butter Fat Tests and Mean Daily Butter 
Fat Production, Month by Month, for a Period of Three Years 
(a) Relative to Total Cows in Herds, and (b) Relative to Cows 
in Milk, 



Mean Daily Butter Fat Profluction 
Relatively Relatively 


Mean Buttei 

to Total 

to CVms in 


Fat Tf‘Hts 

(*OW 8. 

Milk. 


7. 

Lb8. 

Lbs. 

Octoboi 

4*20 

0 88 

1*07 

November 

417 

0 8U 

0-98 

I)oi‘cmbt‘r 

4-20 

0*85 

101 

January 

4-29 

0-87 

103 

February 

4-38 

0*80 

1*00 

March 

1 5,3 

0*83 

0*99 

April 


0*79 

0*94 

May 

4*08 

0*80 

0*94 

•luno 


0*79 

0*94 

•tuly 

4-50 

0 81 

0 90 

Auuufjfc 


0*82 

1*03 

September 

4-29 

0 90 

1*08 

MvjBIIH 

4*37 

0*84 

1 00 


Here, again, we may note extraordinary regularity in butter fat 
production from one end of the year to the other. From the point 
of view of the total number of cows in the herds, the extreme monthly 
variation is between 0.791bs. and 0.98lbs., ue,, about 1-10 of a pound; 
and from the point of view of cows actually in milk l.OSlbs. and 0.941b., 
i.e., about 3-20 of a pound. The mean percentage tests, on the other 
hand, show more pronounced variations, being highest in the months 
of declining milk supplies. 

The relations between milk and butter fat production and per- 
centage tests has been expressed graphically in an accompanying illus- 
tration. {See page 537.) It may be recalled that these results repre- 
sent the means of three consecutive seasons, and concern in the 
aggregate an average of 291 cows per annum. 

The relative horizontality of the mean daily butter fat production 
graphs tend to show that butter fat production is to all intents and 
purposes a fixed quantity from one end of the year to the other. On 
the other hand, the convexity of the butter fat percentage graph 
corresponds to the concavity of the mean daily milk production 
graphs; or, in other words, a high test implies reduction in milk 
supplies, and vice versa, the result of which is comparative uniformity 
in actual butter fat production from one end of the year to the other, 
notwith8j:anding seasonal variations in percentage tests. 
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On the whole, I am of the opinion that these mean returns do 
credit to the Murray Bridge 'dairymen. Doubtless they can and will 
be improved upon. Nevertheless, their evenness is such as to indicate 
that the cows are reasonably fed and cared for throughout the year, 
and this probably is one of the mo.st important steps in progressive 
dairying. 

Individual Herds. 

In Table VI. have been summarised the results achieved by indi- 
vidual competing herds : — 


Table VI. — Showing Results Achieved by Competing Herds in 1922-23. 


Herd. 

Period 

under 

Test. 

Mean 

Cows 

in 

Herd. 

1 Mean 

1 Cows 

1 in 

1 Milk. 

Milk Production. 

Mean 

Butter 

Pat. 

Test. 

Butter Fat Production. 

Total 

Per Cow. 

Total. 

Per Cow. 

l/C .. 

Months. 

Cows. 

Cows. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Per cent. 

Lbs. 

Lbs 

12 

30-86 

26-84 

232,263-6 

9,149-09 

3-98 

11,224-40 

363-87 

l/U .. 

12 

14-67 

1214 

117,816 

7,96.5-67 

4-32 

6,090*16 

343*16 

1/T .. 

12 

11-68 

9-46 

76,782-5 

6,481-27 

6-06 

3,836-05 

.327*10 

1/Y .. 

* 12 

21-76 

18-60 

162,053 

7,521-71 

4-23 

6,861*79 

318-72 

1/L .. 

12 

17-69 

14-48 

124,720-6 

6,962-31 

4-53 

5,645-22 

315-85 

1/R .. 

12 

1373 

10-96 

83,769-5 

6,071-05 

4-91 

4,111*63 

298-97 

I'E .. 

12 

21-60 

18-90 

145,018 

6,731-53 

4-39 

6,370-62 

296-27 

l/M .. 

12 

2219 

17-84 

129,316 

5,835-33 

5-00 

6,470-68 

291-15 

1/J .. 

12 

20-01 

17-84 

133,087 

6,434-55 

4-52 

6,01.3-82 

289-74 

1/X . . 

12 ! 

18-84 

16-44 

123,846 5 

6,678-25 

4-37 

6,414-47 

287-23 

1/Z .. 

12 1 

19-64 

16-69 

126,464-6 

6,374-08 

4-40 

5,619-42 

281-65 

1/W . 

12 

14-62 

13-48 

108,316-6 

7,466-34 

3-77 

4,082-81 

280-93 

1/A4 , 

11 ‘ 

6-54 

6-66 

45,390 5 

6,998-72 

4-47 

2,027-62 

312-28 

1/Rb . 

11 

8-59 

7-46 

60,796 

5,946-68 

4-4i 

2,256-5.5 

265-03 

1/Co.. 

10 

14-30 

11-83 

70,800-5 

4,749-09 

4-24 

2,999-63 

201*64 

1/V 

8 

16-13 

14-96 

65,709 

3,402-21 

4-.52 

2,967-92 

194-84 

1/4 .. 

2 

14-47 

13-80 

18,162 

1,250-04 

4-66 

847-04 

58-34 

I/O 

1 

48-07 

36-81 

38,310 

782-32 

3-86 

1. 477.53 

30-17 

l/I .. 

1 

14-71 

13-71 

13,855-5 

941-01 

3-65 

491 87 

33 44 

Hoask^ 1 

“in 

17-34 1 

14-68 


7,048-68 

4-37 


308*16 

Total production 



l,914-4751bs. 

Milk 

83a698*0.31b)i. 
Butter pat 


We should note that in the 1922-23 season 12 herds exceeded the 
eOOgalls. mean, one of which was only 11 months under test; four 
exceeded the TOOgalls. mean, and one the SOOgalls. mean. Similarly, 
six herds exceeded the SOOlbs. of butter fat mean, one of which was 
only 11 months under test, and one herd the 3501bs. mean. These 
results compare favorably with those of preceding seasons, which are 
summarised below 


Herds exceeding 900galW. mean 
Herdsi exceeding BOOgalls. mean 
HerrU exeeadimr 700i^« mean 
Herds ezoeeiuig dOOiralls. mean 
Herds ex^ieeding 850lbs. mean . 
Herds exoeeding S001b% mean . 


1922 23 1921-22. 1920-21 

1 1 1 

1 2 1 

4 6 4 

12 9 11 

1 8 1 

6 6 6 
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Better Fanning 


is always possible with the 
profit -producing CASE 

HERE are many ways in which 
every Farmer may profit by the 
use of the efficient Case Kerosene 
Tractor— more timely work, better 
ploughing, and more thorough 
cultivation. These give the crops 
a better chance. Case Tractors are 
well adapted to Farm work, both 
Traction and Belt. They run efli- 
ciently and economically on kero- 
sene without overheatinff. They 
are dependable and durable. 

The many reasons for the CASE 
superiority are contained in the Case 
illusiratea catalogue. Send for it 
to-day and team more about the 






Sole Aiutridim Agents: 

Commonwealth Agrcnltiiral Service Engineers Ltd. 

Head Office: 53-57 MorplNtt Street, Adelaide, S.A. 

Thonea: 6870 and 8526. Box 674 G.P.O. 
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Prizes. 

The following herds qualified for Government prizes in 1922-23 

First Prize. — ^Mr. C. J. Morrises herd, 1/C, with a mean yearly 
output of 363.871bs. butter fat from 91491galls. of milk. 

Second Prize. — Mr. L. J. Foster's herd, 1/U, with 343.151bs. of 
butter fat from 769.57galLs. milk. 

Third Pnze.—Uv. M. S. Cheetham's herd, 1/T, with 327.101bs. .of 
b itter fat from 648.13galls. of milk. 

The Competing Herds. 

The task of inspecting and reporting upon the competing herds at 
the end of the year's operations has ^ways been carried out by the 
Assistant Dairy Instructor, Mr. H. J. Apps. In connection with the 
l$22-23 seasons he reports in general terms as follows : — 

i‘‘Upon my third annual inspection of the herds of the members 
0^ the Murray Bridge Herd Testing Association, I oould not help 
noticing the vast improvement which has taken place in the general 
condition and type of the cows, especially in the herds of the original 
rjolembers. The general condition of all the lierds is exceptionally 
good, and not in any case did I notice any cows in low condition ; 
and considering the cattle have just gone through a very wet season, 
it conclusively provi's that they must have received very good treat- 
iment. It is indeed very pleasing to report that to-day the benefit of 
hOrd testing is bearing fruit, and some of the vital points in connec- 
tion with successful dairying, viz., better breeding, feeding, and the 
culling out of unprofitable cows, is convincingly demonstrated. During 
mjy first visit it was surprising to notice the number of inferior herd 
bi?lls; but qute a transfomiation scene has taken place in this direc- 
ti|)n, for in eveiy herd of the original members a pure-bred bull is 
kept and several of the sires have good milk and butter production at 
tljeir back, and it is worth noting that quite a number of them are 
prize takers at various shows, including championships at the Royal 
Agricultural Society. 

Only in one instance did I inspect a bull of the present members 
that cannot claim purity of blood ; but in this case it might be pointed 
out that none of this animal’s progeny is being reared. The wisdom 
of heading the herd with a pure bred sire was pointed out to the 
owner, and no doubt, as the records of the cows become known, he will 
fall into line with the others and secure a worthy sire. 

Not only in one or two herds was it strikingly noticeable that great 
improvement had taken place both in condition and degree of 
uniformity, but practically every herd has shown marked improve- 
n^ent, which is especially noticeable when contrasting them with 
neighboring stock. 

I At last it is becoming apparjjnt that the members are breeding 
with some definite object in view, either by the introduction of pure- 
b]‘ed cows or by grading up the herd. 

Members realise and appreciate the value of such societies, and 
b though the terms of the Government subsidy expire on the com- 
b etion of the third year, nevertheless they are particularly anxious 
Mat its operations should not be allowed to lapse. 
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Herd 1/C — Mr. C. J. Morris. 

Mr. Morris is to be congratulated on having secured the position 
of winning herd for 1922-23. In 1920-21 he occupied seventh place; 
in 1921-22 second, and in 1922-23 first place. These successes must 
be highly gratifying to him. Mr. Apps reports as follows on his 
herd: — ‘‘This herd of 33 cows consists of fine, high-grade B'riesians; 
they are in great milking condition. Three years ^ work of culling, 
together with the introduction of a few heifers, have brought about 
a wonderful degree of imiformity in type. The knowledge of the 
performance of the cows, and the services of a good type of Friesian 
bull, with great production records at his back, should eventually lead 
to further improvement. This herd has probably made the greatest 
improvement of any in the society, luid reflects great credit on its 
owner. ^ ’ 

In view of the excellent results secured by Mr. Morris, it will be of 
interest to contrast his returns over the three seasons : — 

Table VII. — Contrasting Results from Mr. C, J. Morrises Herd 
over Three Seasons. 


Mean number oi cows in herd ......... 

Mean number of cowh in milk 

Percentage of cows in milk — 

Mean milking period days 

Mean milk per cuw ])er annum galls. 

Mean butterfat per cow per annum . lbs. 

Mean value of output at lOd. per gall. . 


1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

Tutal 

Improve 

meiit. 

45 07 

27-99 

30*85 


.30-54 

23-57 

25-84 

i — 

81-07 

84-21 

83 11 

— 

290 

307 

.306 

— 

715-53 

898 3 

914-91 

199-38 

294-79 

362-17 

363-87 

' 69*08 

£ ff. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ d. 

£ 4. d. 

29 16 3 

! 37 8 7 

1 

38 2 5 

,862 


It will be noted that since herd testing started, Mr. Morrises herd 
has improved its mean output of milk per cow by approximately 
200galls., and the mean output of butter fat by 691bs. The incre^e 
in value of the output of milk per* cow at current wholesale milk 
prices is represented by £8 6s. 2d. Such results should prove a good 
advertisement for the value of herd testing to the dairyman, and 
incidentally to the State. 

In 1922-23 Mr. Morris's herd was composed as follows: — 


Heifers on their first calf 9 

Three-year-old cows ^ 

Pour-year-old cows 2 

Pive-year-old cows 2 

Aged 17 


It will be noted that the proportion of heifers on their first calf — 
over 27 per cent, of the total herd — ^was rather high, and leads one to 
anticipate that mean yields should be considerably higher next 
season. 
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Herd 1/U — Mr. L. J. Poster. 

Mr. Poster’s herd secured second place in the 1922-23 season: it 
was third in 1921-22, but was not represented in 1 920-21. Mr, Apps 
reports as follows on this herd:— “The 13 -cows of this herd include 
grade Priesians and a few Shorthorns and Jersey erosses. They are in 


tip-top milking condition.” 

Heifers on their first calf 4 

Pour-year-old cows ^ 

BHve-year-old cows 2 

Aged 6 


The results of the two years’ tests are contrasted below in Table 
VIII. 


TabIjE VI ll .- — Contrastivg Resultt from Mr. L. J. Foster’s Herd 

over Two Seasons. 




1921 22. 

1922 23. 

Improve- 

ment. 

Mean number of cows in herd 


12*70 

14*67 

— 

Mean number of oowa in milk 



10*63 

12*14 



Percentage of cows in milk 

• • . » • • 

83*70 

82*75 


Mean milking period 

. . .davs 

306 

302 

— 

Mean milk per cow per annum 


778*46 

796*57 

-f 18*11 

Moan butterfat per cow per annum 

lbs. 

353*07 

343*15 

- 9*92 


{ £ «. d. 

£ 9 . d. 

£ d. 

Mean value of output at lOd. |)er gall. . . . 



1 32 8 9 

1 

33 3 10 

■fO 15 1 


Although, on the whole, Mr. Poster’s results are satisfactory, his 
herd cannot be said to have made much progress in the second season. 
Indeed, in the matter of mean butter fat per cow, there has been a 
decrease of close on lOlbs. per cow. 

Herd 1/T — Mr. M. S. Cheetuam. 

Mr. Cheetham’s herd, which ‘was tenth in 192^22, secured third 
place in 1922-23. It was not represented in the Association in 1920-21. 
Mr. Apps reports as follows on this herd:— ‘This herd of 13 cows 
consists of grade Jerseys. They are in splendid milking condition. 
The herd sire is a Jersey.” 

In 1922-23 the herd consisted of : — 


Heifers on their first calf 5 

Three-year-old cows 3 

Pour-year-old cows 1 

Pivo-year-old cows 3 

Aged 1 


Again the high proportion of young cows— over 35 per cent, of heifers 
on their first calf — Pleads one to anticipate a mudi Ugher output in 
the.near future. 
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The results of the two seasons have been contrasted below in 
Table IX.:— 

Table IX. — Contrasting Results Secured by Mr. Cheethavi^s Herd 

in Two Seasons. 


Mean number of cows in herd 

1921-22. 

1922-23. 

linproveinent 

... 13*11 

11*88 

.. 

Mean number of Ouwa in milk 

... 10*:16 

9-4« 



Percentage of cows in milk 

... 78*95 

80-99 

— 

Moan milking period 

. . . 288 days 

290 days 

— 

Mean milk per (X>w per annum 

... 5.^9*91 galls. 

6i8-13i!al!H. 

88*22 

Mean butterfat per vow ptr anuum 

... 281*02lb8. 

327-10lb!i. 

45 48 

Mean value of output at lOd. a gallon . . . 

... £23 tt 7 

£27 0 I 

£3 13 6 


Mr. Cheetham is to be congratulated on the improved results of 
the second season. His milk output has increased by 88.22galls. per 
cow, or 15.76 per cent., which at whole milk prices represents an 
increased gross return of £3 13s. 6d. per cow. His butter fat output 
has increased by 45.481bs. per cow, or 16.14 per cent. These results 
are very encouraging, and it is to be anticipated that Mr. Cheetham 
will improve upon them next year. 

Herd 1/Y — ^Mr. S. G. Starr. 

Mr. S. G. Starr, who joined the Association in 1922-23, is to be con- 
gratulated on securing fourth place for his herd, with a mean output 
of 318.721bs. of butter fat from 752.17galls. of milk per cow. This 
herd consists almost entirely of young animals, eight out of 24, or 
33 per cent., hoirg heifers on their first calf. There is, therefore, 
every reason to anticipate early improvement in yields. Mr. Apps 
reports as follows on this herd; — ‘‘This herd consists of 24 cows of 
Jersey and Shorthorn crosses in really first-class milking order. The 
herd bull is a Jersey.^’ 

Herd 1/L — Mn. H. H. CiiARK. 

Mr. Clark has been a member of the Association since its earliest 
days, and is to be congratulated on securing in 1922-23 a mean output 
of butter fat per cow of 315.851bs. from 696.23galls. of milk. Mr. 
Apps reports as follows on this herd: — ^“TMs herd of 18 cows coMists 
of Jersey and Shorthorn grades, which are in great milking condition. 
The herd sire is a Friesian, the owner having definitely decided to 
grade his herd to Friesian blood. 


Mr. Clark's results over the three seasons have been contrasted in 
Table X.:— 


Table X. — Contrasting Results Secured by Mr. Clarkes Herd during 
Three Successive Seasons. 


1920-21. 1021-22. 1922-23. 


Mean number of oowa in herd • . . 12*90 
BCean numl^r of cows in milk . . . 10*85 

Peroentai^e of CUW8 in milk 83*72 

Mean milkinfi: period 306 days 

Mean milk per cow per annum . . 629*41galk 
Mean bntterfat per cow per annum 290<05ib8. 
Mean value of output at lOd. per 
gallon £26 4 6 


13*99 
11*58 
82*77 
302 days 
621 *858:8118. 
296*69iba. 

£25 18 2 


17*f'9 

14*48 

81*85 

299 days 

696*23tfalla. 

315*851bii. 

£29 0 2 


Total Im- 
provement 


66*62 sails. 
25801b4. 

£2 16 8 
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Thus, then, in the third season Mr. Clark has improved his mean 
output of milk per cow per annum by* 66.82galls., representing aj 
current prices £2 lbs. 8d., and his mean output of butter fat by 
2.').81bs. These results are satisfactory. r 

Herd 1/R. — K mean output of 298.971b8. of butterfat from 
GOT.llgalls. of milk. Mr. Apps reports on this herd as follows 
“This herd of 17 cows of Jersey and Shorthorn grades is in splendid 
condition. The herd sire is a Jersey.” 

Herd 1/E. — A mean output of 295.271bs. of butter fat from 

()73.15galls. of milk. Mr. Apps reports on this herd as follows: — 
“This herd of 20 cows consists of grade Priesians and Jerseys; they 
are in splendid condition. The herd sire is Jersey. 

Herd 1/M. — A mean output of 291.151b8. of butter fat from 
583.53galls. of milk. Mr. Apps reports on this herd as follows: — 
“This herd contains Jerseys and Jersey grades; they are in very good 
milking condition. The sire is a Jersey. ’ ’ 

Herd 1/J. — A mean output of 289.741bs. of butter fat from 

643.46galls. of milk. Mr. Apps reports as follows on this herd : — “In 
this herd are 18 cows, representing Jersey and Shorthorn grades; 
they are in the best of milking condition. The herd bull is a Priesian, 
and it is the owner’s intention to grade up his herd to Priesian 
blood.” 

Herd 1/X. — A mean output of 287.231b8. of batter fat from 

657.83gall8. of milk. Mr. Apps reports as follows on this herd: — 
“This herd includes 18 cows, repre.senting Jersey and Shorthorn 
crosses. They are in very good milking condition. The herd bull 
is a Shorthorn.” 

Herd 1/Z. — A mean output of 281.551bs. of butter fat from 

637.41galls. of milk. Mr. Apps reports as follows on this herd: — 
“This herd consists of 21 Jersey and Shorthorn crosses, in really first- 
class milking condition. The herd bull is a Jersey. ” 

Herd 1/W. — A mean output of 280.931bs. of butter fat from 
746.63gall8. of milk. Mr. Apps reports as follows on this herd: — 
“The 21 cows in this herd are grade Priesians and grade Jerseys. 
They are in first-class milking condition. The herd sire is a 
Priesian.” 

The seven remaining herds did not complete 12 months’ lactation, 
and do not call for special comment. Attention should, however, 
be called to Herd 1/AA (Mr. J. J. Victory). This herd yielded 
312.281bs. of butter fat from 699.87galls. of milk in a period of 11 
months. Had a twelfth month been included, the butter fat yield 
would probably have been in the neighborhood of 3401bs., which 
would have placed the herd third on the list for the year. 

Changes in the Herds During the Year. 

Changes affecting numbers in the herds of the Association during 
1922-28 are shown on next page in contrast with those of the preceding 
years. 
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Table Xl.—Showing Fluctuaiions in Numbers During Three Years, 


Opening numbers 

New members (iurint; year 

i922-2;i. 

. . 28(» 

17 

00 

1921.22. 

2S7 

192021 

:>4G 

Purchases 




Heifers on fir-at calf 

Sales 

0!) 

Ol 

4J 

‘HI 

22 

Deathd 

7 


17 


Hesignations during year 

81 



Totals 

Lejtd reductions 

402 170 
170 -- 

\m 

50 

TtO 

292 35 

3.'> - 

Clcaing numbers 

Relatively to the two opening years, 

283 .307 

iiotablo features 

in 

267 

1922-23 


were the resignation of old members and the admission of new ones 
during tlie course of the year; heavy sales ot* presumably unsatisfac- 
tory or old cows, and a large proportion of heifers on their first 
calves (over 25 per cent, of the mean number of cows present during 
the 12 months). 

It may be noted that during the three yeai*s the mean niimbc]* of 
‘ ows under test per annmn was represented by 289 head, and the 
mean number of deaths by 8.67 per annuin. This repres(uits a mean 
percentage of about 3 per cent. 



Oraplu BHowSng Mean rs yean) Monthly Muir, Bnttar Fat, and Batter Totto of Bivor 
Murray Herd Totting Aitooiatlon. 
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Specially Meritorious Cows in the Association. 

* The River Murray Herd Testing Association is essentially an 
association of dairymen, whose sole income is the returns from their 
cows. It does not, therefore, include special breeders, who at times 
are tempted to make record yields tlieir main objective, independently 
of the profitableness or otherwise of the latter. Nevertheless, by 
careful selection and treatment, members of the Association have suc- 
ceded in securing some very satisfactory records from some of their 
cows. I append below a summary of some specially high yields 
secured during three years’ operations: — 


Table XII. — Showing Number of Cows Having Yielded l^OOOgalls. 
of Milk and 400l'65. of Butter Fat in the Course of a Year, 


(J<»ws HKXISQ YiKLDKP l.OOOOALLS. OF MiLK AND OVKR — 

1022-23. 1021-22. 


IJOOgalU. ttad over 
l,600prall9. and over 
l.SOOijalls. and over 
l,400gall8. and over 
liSOOgalU. and over 
l,200ffallH. and over 
IJOOgalla. and over 
lyOOOgalla. uiil over 


1 — 

1 1 

1 2 

1 2 

2 4 

3 7 

4 15 

11 24 


1020-21. 


I 

1 

I 

5 

8 

14 


Cows HAVXNO Yibldrd 400lbs* of Buttbkaft and over — 


650lbs. and over — 

SOOiba. and over 1 

dSOlbtf. and over 1 

SOOlba. and over 1 

4501b8. and over 5 

4001b8. and over 10 


1 

2 

3 

4 
0 

30 


1 

2 

8 

16 


For the most part the heavy yielding cows of 1921-22 and 1920-21 
belonged to Mr. Halliday’s herd, which was, unfortunately, withdrawn 
in 1922-23. In the latter year, however, Mr. Morris had nine cows 
which 3 delded over l,000galls. of milk, one of which established a 
record for the society with l,778gall8. of milk. Similarly, in the 
same season, seven of Mr. Morris’s cows yielded over 4001bs. of butter 
fat, one of them attaining 637.91bs. In the same year, Mr. Poster 
had one cow which yielded over l,000galls. of mUk, and four cows 
over 4001bs. of butter fat. One of Mr. Cheetham’s cows yielded ovei 
l,000galls. of milk, and two of them over 4001bs. of butter fat. 
Similarly, two of Mr. Starr’s cows yielded over 4001bs. of butter fat. 
Finally, in the herds of Messrs. Baldock, Paterson, Cailes, and Clark, 
respectively, ope cow in each herd exce^ed the 400lbs. of butter fat 
standard. 


Comparative Financial Returns prom Individual Herds over 
, the Three Seasons. 

1 have summarised in Table Xlll. the estimated toaneial returns 
from individual herds ever the three years. 
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Table XIII. — Showing Value of Production per Cow of Competing 
Herds over the Three Seasoyis, 


1922-23. 


1921-22. 


1920-21. 


Herd 

No. 

Aa Whole ] 
Blilk. 

A , 

As Butter- 
fat and 
Skim Milk. 

As Whole 
Milk. 

^ , 

As Butter- 
fat and 
Skim Milk. 

r — 

As Whole 
Milk. 

s ^ 

As Butter- 
fat and 
Skim Milk. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

a. 

d. 

£ 

<<. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

£ 

1. 

d. 

£ 

A. 

<f. 

l/c 

3S 

2 

5 

30 

14 

9 

37 

8 

7 

30 

10 

2 

29 

16 

3 

24 

14 

5 

1/u 

33 

3' 

10 

28 

10 

4 

32 

8 

9 

29 

1 

1 


— 



— 


1/T 

27 

0 

1 

26 

8 

0 

23 

6 

7 

22 

14 

10 


— 



— 


1/v 

31 

6 

10 

26 

11 

7 


— 



— 



— 



— 


1/L 

29 

0 

2 

25 

19 

10 

25 

18 

3 

24 

3 

8 

26 

4 

5 

23 

15 

11 

1/K . ... 

25 

5 

11 

24 

4 

8 

19 

1 

10 

18 

r> 

7 


— 



— 


1/E . . . 

28 

] 

0 

24 

9 

0 

27 

2 

3 

24 

6 

8 

26 

10 

3 

24 

15 

5 

1/M... . 

2i 

6 

3 

23 

10 

10 

22 

10 

7 

20 

16 

8 

10 

11 

2 

17 

14 

8 

1/1 .... 

26 

16. 

3 

23 

17 

6 

25 

4 

r» 

23 

2 

0 

28 

6 

10 

25 

8 

0 

1/X 

1 27 

S 

2 

23 

16 

2 

1 

— 



— 



— 



— 


1/Z 

, 26 

11 

2 

23 

5 

9 








— 



— 


1/W .. . 

.31 

2 

2 

24 

0 

4 


“ 

1 





— 



- 


MeaiiH . . 

29 

i 

7 

5 

1 

25 

10 

0 

i 

15 

7 

j 24 

13 

11 

2S 

6 

9 

24 

1 ) 

0 


In the above Table, whole milk has been valued at lOd. a gallon, 
butter fat at Is. 4d. a lb., and skim milk at 2d. a gallon. 

To be noted, in the first place, that notwithstanding the withdrawal 
of a large herd of exceptionally heavy milkers, the Association as a 
whole has improved the average output per cow by about £1 per cow. 
I have already pointed out how much greater this improvement 
actually is if account be taken of Mr. Halliday^s herd. On the other 
hand, Herd 1/C (Mr. C. J. Morris) has improved the mean output 
per cow by £6 Os. 4d. to £8 6s. 2d., according as milk is sold as whole 
milk or as cream. Other examples of very satisfactory progress are 
those of Herd 1/R, showing an improvement of £5 19s. Id. to £6 4s. Id. 
per cow, and Herd 1/M, showing an improvement of £4 15s. Id. to 
£5 16s. 2d. per cow. 


COWEll BIOS. < 


TlflUier 

Merchants. 


Wood and Iron 
Botioos 
s Soeolsltr. 


I 


ADELAIDE: 
VMcrta SBHHUPt. 
PORT ADELAIDE: 


LIMITED. 



Om ar oar Wood koA Zna a«naM 

(tnm .photo.) 


Wort 


Drantn, Shoop Omtiagi, 
a tSum, DoeioirM, *e. 


car., 

WIlOlflMi* 

Iromongmis. 


■OtlBMtOO OBd 

Prloo Uoto 
on ApDUontioB. 


HEAD DFFICE: 

PARADE, 

RORWOOO. 
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DOWNY MILDEW 

(flaamopara Viticola). 


[By D. G. Quinn, Viticultural Instructor.] 

Although this well-known mildew was dreaded by Australian vig- 
nerons long before it visited our shores, it has now been with us some 
years; but, so far, it has not in South Australia exhibited its ability 
to spread and devastate our viticultural areas. However, it would 
be a great mistake for the vinegrowers of this State to treat downy 
mildew with contempt, simply because it has failed to give us a 
demonstration of its powei*s in the past. 

Minor outbreaks have been observed eacii year sinc^ the introduction 
of the disease, such as, for example, that in the Marion district about 
this time last year. In the past wo have had to thank the dry, hot 
weather conditions which followed the outbreaks or late appearance 
of the fungus for checking the general spread of the disease. Wo 
cannot, however, always trust to the weather, for sooner or later it 
will fail us, in which case those not fully conversant with the disease^ 
and the controlling measures necessary, must be prepared to suffer 
severely. 

MaYiy admirable papers treating with this trouble have been published 
in the past ; but it is possible that many of them have not come under 
the notice of some of the vignerons who read the AgHcultural Journal; 
hence, to fill this gap, the following article has been drawn up. 
Furthermore, it appears that the characteristics and the correct manu- 
facture of the chief sprays advised arc not wholly understood by all 
and special attention has been devoted to this phase of the subject. 

These articles have given a full historical review of the spread of 
the disease throughout the vinegrowing areas of the world, a des- 
cription of the disease, and the recognised mode of combating it, so 
these are but briefly touched on herein. 

Historical Review. 

This disease was accidentally introduced into Europe from North 
America in 1879 and since that date it has proved itself to be the 
most disastrous of all the fungoid pests which attack the vine. In 
humid climates the treatment of this disease has proved to be very 
laborious and costly, but in South Australia, with the aid of our hot, 
dry summer, we hope to be able to control it with far fewer sprayings 
than would be deemed sufficient in many of the other vine growing 
countries of the world. 

The first outbreak of the disease in Australia occurred in January, 
1917 at Rutherglen in North-eastern Victoria, and in the following 
year the season proving favorable to it, 90 per cent, of the normal 
crop of the district was lost. Since its introduction lO Australia the 
disease has spread rapidly. In 1918 the Yanco, Mirrool, and Hunter 
River districts of New South Wales were infected, and in 1921 it 
was reported at Mildura, Renmark, Watervale, Tjaiighorne’s Creek, 
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and Angaston, and last year a slight outbreak occurred in the Marion 
district near Adelaide. The fungus has not yet been recorded in 
Western Australia. 

Descbiition op the Disease. 

This disease only attacks the herbaceous parts of the vine. It appeaw 
first on the upper surface of Ihe leaf as a discolored irregular patch of a 
slightly paler hue than the remainder of the leaf, and with the advent 
of moist conditions, the under surface of the patch becomes covered 
with a dense white downy substance. This is rarely seen on the upper 
surface of the leaves and not often on the shoots or flowers. It is, 
however, not unusual to see the fungus attacking the fruit. If the 
berries are attacked early in the season, the flesh presents a greyish 
white appearance and later dries up; this form has been termed 



Fig. 1. — Grey Rot or Bunch 
Mildew. Diseased vines shoot 
in early spring — lower bunch 
covered with characteriscic white 
down, which is also visible on 
upper half of stem, the twisting 
of which is due to funsus action. 
Reproduced from Le MiUiou by 
L. Ravaz. 



Fio. 2. — Oil spots on upper side of leaf ; 
Corresponding with these on the under side, 
the white down develops in moiH weather. 
(After Ravaz). 


“Grey Rot”. If, on the other hand, the attack occurs when the fruit 
is farther advanced, the berries first become more or less discolored, 
finally assuming a dull red color, soften, and fail to ripen. This 
fonu has been termed “Brown Rot”. The crop may be attacked in 
this way right up to the turning of the berries, and, failing proper 
treatment, a few days will suffice to spoil the whole of the year’s 
production. 

The leaves are most subject to 'the attack, but even in a mild case 
the crop suffers indirectly owing to the functions of the leaves being 
disordered, the fruit yielding jnice of lower quality, and in smaller 
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(|uantities than normal. During a serious visitation of the disease the 
whole of the foliage may fall so that not only will the current seasoi^’s 
crop be ruined, but that of the following season will be seriously com- 
promised because the premature fall of the leaves prevents the 
accumulation of those reserve substances in the tissues of the plant 
which are so necessary to give the vine a healthy start in the follow- 
ing spring. If this is allowed to happen several years in succession, 
many of the vines will be lost, in fact when the disease first appeared 
in Europe, whole vineyards were wiped out before a means was 
discovered to retard it. 

Life History of the Fungus. 

Downy mildew is an endophytic fungus and is therefore somewhat 
difficult to deal with. It produces its summer spores (conidia) at the 
ends of long columns (conidiophores) which issue from the stomata 
of the leaves on the under surface. Under favorable conditions these 
spores are produced with extreme* rapidity. They fall upon the upper 
surface of other leaves.or are carried by the wind to set up new centres 
of infection. There is one peculiarity about the spores of downy 
mildew and that is they must be immersed in free moisture for some 
time before they will germinate and then they do not germinate like 
the spores of most other fungi by simply throwing out a penetrating 
tube, but by subdivision into zoospores. These zoospores are delicate 
oval bodies provided with ‘‘cilia’’ or vibrating appendages which enable 
them to move about in a film of water. These zoospores then swim 
about, and when one comes upon a breathing pore of a vine leaf or 
fruit, as the ease may be, it throws out a germ tube which passes via 
the stoma into the internal tissues of the plant. Prom now on the 
fungus develops internally and cannot be reached by any spray which 
does not destroy the leaf. The only time when the fungus is assailable 
is when the delicate zoospores an* swimming about in the film of 
moisture on the leaves or fruit of the plant. Once the leaf has been 
infected, the germ tube ramifies into what is known as the mycelium 
and within about seven days the development of the fungus causes the 
appearance of the characteristic pale spot, somewhat resembling the 
effect produced by a drop of oil on green paper. 

This “oil spot” now remains latent until the presence of moisture 
is felt and then a fresh generation of spores is immediately thrown 
out. This occurrence may be noted with the naked eye, the spores 
massed together appearing like a pinch of glistening salt hanging to 
the under side of the “oil spot.”* It is in this manner that the disease 
multiplies and spreads through the summer months. 

Before passing on it might be well to emphasize the fact that the 
“oil spot” stage is the critical period because with the coming of a 
rain the fungus will throw out enormous numbers of summer spores 
which will contaminate fresh centres. On the other hand if the season 
remains dry the diseased spot will dry up and fall out or the infected 
leaf may drop off leaving the leafstalk attached to the cane. 

* If a pale patch is noted upon a leaf, and corresponds to the description of an 
^*oil spot,’' the presence of the ftmgus may be proved by enclosing the leaf in 
damp blotting paper and storing it in a warm room. If such is a true *^oil spot” 
the characteristic white efflorescence will appear after the lapse of 12-24 hours. 
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Towards the end of the summer, the fungus indueing mildew gives 
rise to “Oospores'' or winter spores. Th(*se are produced within the 
tissues of the leaf and they are simply thick walled cells containing 
numerous zoospores. Oospores can pass through the winter without 
injury and it is said they can even pass through the digestive organs 
pf sheep without injury. 

With the fall of the leaves and their subseciuent decay, the winter 
spores are scattered all over the soil of the vineyard, and they lie 
dormant until the warm damp weather of mid-spring causes them to 
burst into life, the zoospores being splashed or blown on to the foliage 
and thus the life cycle is repeated once again. 

The disease only spreads appreciably when the conditions of heat 
and moisture combined make the season favorable. Bourcarl states 
that the oospores take more than a day to germinate when bathed 
in water at a temperature of r)2deg. Fahr. and so it follows that it is 
only du)‘ing warm y<‘t very wet weather that the disease is to be feared. 
These conditions are sotnewhat rare during early spring, but they are 
frequently t^xperienced during the middh* of October. 

The diseas(‘ is therefore somewhat irregular in its appearance, but 
after the infection has once taken place, if several heavy rains are 
experienced at intervals of seven to fourt(‘cn days during the warm 
weather of late spring, the disease will cause much consternation 
among owners of infected but unspraycnl vineyards. On the other 
hand the South Australian summer is generally hot and dry and 
unfavorable to fungoid life, but periodically a wet summer is experi- 
enced and when such is the case this disease will have to be watched 
for and treated intelligently, as it is capable of spreading much more 
rapidly than any of the other fungus disc^ascs we have had to deal 
with in the past. 

Strong \\inds, either hot or cold, check the spr<»ad of the disease 
and so exposed vineyards are much less subj<*ct to it than sheltered 
ones. 

According to experience gained in Victoria and New South Wales 
not any of the varieties grown there appear to be immune from 
attack, and another interesting point is that the tractor sprayer gives 
better results in trellised vineyards than where the vines are pruned 
on the “gooseberry" bush system. 

Treatment. 

It is impossible to reach the winter spores because they lie scattered 
all over the ground where the diseased leaves of the previous summer 
have decayed, and it is also impossible to reach the fungus once the 
vines are infected, owing to the fact that the fungus is an endophyte. 
The treatment therefore can only be a preventive one, and it aims at 
destroying the zoospores before they enter the herbaceous portions of 
the plant. These spores are very sensitive to the soluble salts of 
(topper, very dilute solutions of which are sufficient to bring about 
their destruction. 

Any substance applied to the leaves as a spray, to be of any value, 
must only be slightly soluble, so that the first shower of rain does not 
wash it off, and yet sufficiently soluble for a rain or dew drop ,to be able 
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to dissolve a trace of copper. The coinpourul must maintain its 
properties when exposed to the air, and it must also be sufficiently 
adhesive to remain on the leaves after drying. 

The soluble salts of copper are the most powerful fungicides known. 
Pure copper sulphate is too soluble, forJt not only washes off easily 
but is absorbed by the leaves and causes their destruction. 

The i)reparation known as Bordeaux Mixture givtns the best results 
and it may be interesting to mention that this compound, which has 
since proved to be the most valuable fungicide known, was discovered 
by chance in this manner. To prevent marauders from gathering the 
ripe grapes on the vines adjacent to the roads it was customary, long 
before the appearance of mildew, in the different communes of 
Bordeaux and Burgundy to spray the grapes with milk of lime, to 
which was added a little blue vitriol to color it. As far back as 1882 
it was found that these borders were less subject to mildew than the 
]*einainder of the vineyard. This empirical remedy was thus recom- 
mended to combat the mildew under the name of Bordeaux mixture. 
In the early days 15 per cent, of lime and 8 per cent, of blucstone was 
used and this was s[)read by means of small heather brooms. 

Prom year to year the strength of the spray was reduced owing to 
the results of experiments which showed that two and even one per 
cent, solution of blue vitriol aeenmpanied by suflffcient lime to 
neutralize it were just as efficacious as the stronger solutions, and 
to-day these strengths are accepted as the best. 

The copper hydrate is the active substance in Bordeaux mixture 
and it is prepared by precipitating a soluble salt of copper by an 
alkali thus:— 

C1USO4 f Ga(OH)2 Ou(OH)., 4 CjiSO^ 

Copper Slaked Copper Calcium 

Sulphate. Lime. Hydrate. Sulphate. 

The copper hydrate may slowly change to copper carbonate but 
as such it is just as effective as in the former state. 

Both those substances are almost insoluble in water, but are slightly 
soluble in water charged with Aveak acids, e.g. &c.). The 

amount rendered soluble in practice on a wet leaf is always so small 
that the plant is never in contact with a poisonous amount of a soluble 
copper salt, but the infinitesimal fpiantities present not only suffice 
to preserve the plant from the invasion of injurious fungi, but also 
it is stated, stimulates the vitality of the foliage treated. 

The sulphate of lime, on the other hand, has no beneficial action, 
but the presence of an excess of lime not only reduces the adherence 
of the spray, but reduces the fungicidal value of the copper hydrate 
also. 


PREPARATION OP BORDEAUX MIXTURE* 

Two solutions are prepared, one of blue vitriol (blucstone), the other 
milk of lime. The blue vitriol should be as pure as possible and should 
be dissolved in wooden, copper, glass or stoneware vessels. Those of 
tin or iron should be avoidj^ as these metals decompose it. 

To*facilitate t&e solution of this salt, it is placed in a bag suspended 
just below the surface of a vessel filled with rainwater. Tf one should 
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be pressed for time, it may be dissolved in warm water, which must 
be cooled before use to obtain the fine gelatinous precipitate desired. 
The lime used should be good freshly burnt and liiiiipy quicklime, and 
this is slaked by adding water gradually, after which the milk of 
lime is stirred and carefully strained through a fine sieve. 

To obtain a fine gelatinous precipitate, having a maximum adherence 
to the leaves, it is advisable to run these two solutions siniultaueously 
and slowly into the spray tank, stirring continuously. (The next best 
mixture is made by running the milk of lime into tiu* spray tank con- 
taining the dilute copper sulphate solution.) 


6 



Fio. 1.— Downy Mil^rn^Plasmopara vUicola, B. and de T. 


Diammmatic section of a vine leaf infested with Downy Mildew, showing 
how the mycelium of the fungus (a) circulates between the cells wMch 
constitute the nonnal tissue of the leaf. At s, a, a are three stomata or 
breathing pores, through which the conidiophores or spore-bearing filaments 
emerge. It is these which constitute the characteristic white down on the 
under side of the leaves. Conidia, or summer spores (e) are, however, only 
shown on one filament. The round black bodies with white rim, in the 
interior of the leaf, are oospores.— (After Viala.) 

[Reprinted from the JounuU oj the Department of Agriculture of Victoria.] 


0 
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When dealing with pure eheniicals 141bs. of quicklime sufl&ce to 
precipitate 62^1bs. of bluestone, but in practice the amount of lime 
used is always greater because the lime is never pure. The amount of 
lime therefore varies according to its purity from lib. to 31bs. of lime 
to every 31bs. of copper sulphate. Litmus or Phenolphthalein paper 
may be used to indicate when suflficieni milk of lime has been added 
to precipitate the copper solution. 

The mixture known as the one per cent, solution contains lOlbs. of 
blue vitriol and 3^1bs. to lOlbs. of quicklime per 100 gallons of water. 
In wet seasons a two per cent, solution is advisable, but in normal 
seasons the formula common amongst our fruit growers, viz. 61bs. 
eop])er sulphate, 41bs. quicklime to 50 gallons of water, may be relied 
upon to give satisfaction. Five ounces of casein or a quarter of a 
pound of soap per 50 gallons may be added to increase the spreading 
power of the spray, the former being dissolved in a 10 per cent, 
solution of washing soda. 

The mixture should be just alkaline which may be shown by the 
fact that phenolphthalein paper turns pink on immersion, red litmus 
blue, or if a bright wire nail be immersed for several minutes no copper 
should be deposited on its surface. If allowed to stand the bluish 
copper hydrate should settle and the liquid above should be absolutely 
(‘olorless, a blue tint showing the presence of unchanged copper sul- 
phate. The mixture must respond to all these tests otherwise it is 
unfit for all the jiurposes for which it is intended. 

The mixture is the more adherent, the more nearly neutral it is, and 
also it must not be allowed to stand long before use. Continual agita- 
tion is necessary during it^ application, because the active substance, 
the copper hydrate, is not’ in solution, but simply in suspension. 

Referring to the effect of this spray on the summer spores of mildew, 
Houcart states ^‘If the water necessary for the development of the 
spore contains the minimum amount of copper the conidium does not 
germinate, or if it germinates the germinating tube cannot penetrate 
into the leaf. The object of the Bordeaux spray is thus to prevent the 
conidia from forming new hotbeds of infection by stopping their 
evolution. Against mildew one per cent, mixtures have always proved 
quite as efficient as the generally recommended two per cent, mixtures 
and it has been found better to renew the thin copper deposit on the 
leaves frequently than to spread a thick layer on them several times 
a year, as these organs are continually growing and being washed by 
rains. The great point is to cover all the surface of the vine uniformly 
by copious and careful sprayings with Bordeaux mixture.’^ 

TIME TO SPRAY. 

The spraying, being essentially a preventive treatment, must precede 
the infection of the plant, for once the fungus has penetrated the 
tissues, any fungicide is powerless so far as that particular invasion 
is concerned. 
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WILL GIVE THREE TO FOUR CUTTINGS IN A FAVORABLE SEASON 

Brunning’B Genuine *<Garawi** is the true original strain. It can be pastured, cut 
for green feed, or made into ensilage ; makes first-class Summer hay, and is the best of 
all the grasses for this purpose; excels Japanese Millet as a drought resister, and grows 
under dry conditions where other plants will not thrive 


SACCALINE. 

The Ideal Sorghum foi late sowing 

Exceptionally rich in sugar, and i articularly fattening to all classes of stock 
The persistent rationing of Haocaline makes it a very heavy yielder, and freedom 
from pithiness alter standing many Winters is very marked. 

IMPHEE— or Planters' Friend. 

A particularly hardy variety of Sorghum, suitable for late sowing, as it will grow in 
cold weather better than other varieties. Exceedingly valuable for green feed and 
ensilage, and resists frosts as well as drought. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


IBRUNNINCS 


(F. H. BRUNNINQ PTY-., LTD.), 

THE LARGEST AND LEADING SEED HOUSE IN VICTORIA. 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 
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The wann wet weather experienced in spring causes the germination 
of the oospores, and Victorian experience has shown that the first 
spraying should be applied shortly before the middle of October 
when the young shoots have reached a length ranging between six 
inches and ten inches. 

The second spraying should be applied shortly after the flowering of 
the vines or three to four weeks after tlio first spraying; this will 
serve to protect the young fruit bunches and the growth produced 
since the first spraying from infection. In some instances it may be 
deemed advisable to apply a third treatment about a month after 
the s(*eond spraying. 

If the weather conditions during any part of tin' growing period 
appear to be unusually conducive to the spread of the fungus, 
additional sprayings may be applied with advantage, if the object is to 
renew former coats of spray which have been subjected to heavy 
rains, or to cover growth which has appeared since the previous 
spraying. 

As to the application of the sprays, little need be said except that 
fast two wheeled tractor sprays will shortly be looked upon as one 
of the essential implements of a vineyard — one being allowed for each 
100 acres under vines. For very hilly or closely planted country 
which does not permit the use of wheeled vehicles, simple outfits are 
available, which are worked by comproased air and attached to the 
paek-saddle of a horse. 


A HUOUESTJON FOR THE M^VNUPACTLTRE OF BORDEAUX MIXTURE IN 
LARGE QUANTITIES. 

Near the water supply place an old hogshead or puncheon from 
which the head has been removed, and, the evening prior to the day 
of spraying, set sufficient bluestone for the day’s work to dissolve, 
adding one gallon of water for each pound of bluestone. On the 
following day, if using the 6-4-50 mixture, as a spray-cart draws up 
(capacity 50 gallons) add 40 gallons of water to the tank then with 
the aid of a measure add six gallons of the bluestone solution. Slake 
the lime in the following manner: — 

Put the reipiired weight in a bucket and add a pint of water. When 
absorbed add another pint, and so on until the lime will take up no 
more w^ater, when the bucket may be filled and stirred freely. Linie 
generally contains a varying quantity of gritty impurities, hence it is 
necessary to strain the milk of lime through a fine gauze, the mesh not 
exceeding the diameter of the outlet in the spray nozzles. The 
diluted lime water is then vigorously stirred into the spray ta^, 
making the total liquid up to the 50galls. mark. It is then applied 
to the vines writhin an hour or two. 

It has been previously pointed out that a considerable excess of 
slaked lime is undesirable, hence if the owner ascertained, by the use 
of an indicator such as litmus paper, the quantity of local lime 
necessary to precipitate the quantity of bluestone he is using, on the 
first spray-cart sent out, the same quantity could be added to eadi 
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of the following refills whilst tht? lime in hand lasts, provided the 
period does not exceed 8 to 10 days. Sixpence- worth of litmus papei* 
would be more than sufficient for the season, and can be obtained 
from all commercial chemists. 

At each spraying fresh lime should be obtained from the kiln, 
although on a small scale it can be preserved in airtight tins. 

EFFECT OF SPRAYS ON THE RESULTING WINE. 

With reference to the effect of late sprayings on the wine eventually 
produced, Millardet, Giiyoii, and numerous other cdiemists and 
hygienists have shown that copper salts sprayed on the grapes an* 
conveyed in a very small amount into the fermenting vat and are 
almost totally eliminated in the lees shortly after tluj fermentation 
of the must has been completed. 

BURGUNDY MIXTURE. 

Anothei* compound possessing the same fungicidal value as 
Rordeaux mixture has been termed Ihc eopper-soda or I^urgundy 
mixture. 

For certain purposes this mixture possesses several distinct advan- 
tages over the former, and these may be summed u]) as follows; — 

I. The chemicals necessary may he stored indefinitely without fear 
of deterioration. 

2 No trouble arises from the blockage of ike s[)raying nozzh»s. (In 
The case o/ Rordeaux mixture, <*onstant tron))le is In^n* experienced if 
the milk of lime is not strained very effectively.^ 

II. The fungicidal and adhesive cpialities of correctly ])rei:)ared Rur- 
gundy mixture are (juite ecpial to those of Rord(‘aux mixture. 

The Burgundy mixture has long been the favorite fungicide amongst 
our orchardists for combating the shothole of the apricot {Clastero- 
sporium carpopliilum) , the peach curl U‘af {K^roascua deformans) , and 
the black spot or sc^b of the pome fruits (Fusirladinnis), during the 
early spring; but experience has shown tliat the spray, when applied 
later in the season, frequently burns the foliage rather badly, even 
when the correct mixture, namely, Gibs, of bluestone, 11-ll^lbs. of 
washing soda per bOgalls. of water, js iiseil. 

Spencer Pickering states that the cause of the damage is mainly 
due to the bi-products — baking soda and sulphate of soda — which in- 
variably occur, as the following ec|uatioii wdll show' : — 

5 CuSo 4 4 - 8 Na.^C 03 + 3H,0 = 5CuO, 200* d GNaHCOg + riNa.SO^ 

Copper Washing Water. Basic Copper Baking 8ulphate 

Sulphate. Soda. Carbonate. ^»oda. of Soda. 

Furthermore, if any error occurs, either in the weighing or the com- 
position of the original ingredients (bluestone or washing soda), it 
w’ill lead to the presence of an excess of one or the other, and thus 
increase the “burning’' effect. 

For these reasons, w'e advise that Bordeaux mixture be preferred to 
Burgundy mixture for combating mildew, and, in fact, for protecting 
any plant in leaf against endophytic fungi. With the former spray, 
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provided that it is properly made* and slightly alkaline, the vigneroii 
can rest assured that he is using the most effective fungicide avail- 
able, and no matter at what concentration it is applied, no burning 
will occur. 

[f an excess of lime water has been adtfed, it does not damage the 
foliage, but merely reduces the fungicidal value and the adhesive 
(jualities of the mixture.* 

It is not my intention here to mention Eau CelCvSte — a useful spray, 
hut in no way superioi* to Bordeaux mixture. 

DUST SPRAYS. 

A great iiuml)er of these mixtures have been advocated. Most of 
Ihem contain blue vitriol mixed with inert powdered substances, and 
sometimes sulphur is added to render them effective against oidium 
also. In general the adlnuence of Ili(‘se compounds is not equal to 
the liquid sprays,*’ and many of them are carried off by the first 
wind or rain — often scorching the foilage at the same time. They 
possess no outstanding quality which warrants advising their use. 

COMMERCIAL SUBSTITUTES POH BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 

In the hands of a novice, some of tlnsse preparations, which before use 
simply need the addition of water, may give satisfaction, and when 
only a few gallons of st)ray are rerjinred they may save much time 
and trouble; but when working on a commercial scale, nothing will 
f)rove more efficient, adherent, and less costly than Bordeaux mixture, 
correctly made on tlie spot by a man who understands the operation. 

I cannot close this brief article without recommending the reader 
who desires to make a more detailed stu,dy of this fungus to turn to 
Mr. Francois de Castella’s excellent article, which he published in the 
Viefot'^ian Journal of AgrUnlture some years ago, and will conclude 
by repeating his final words of advice : — 

^‘Forewarned is forearmed: to ignore this menace is courting 
disaster. Though visitations such as would necessitate the almost 
weekly sprayings sometimes needed in France are not to be feared 
here, the disease may do harm in a wet summer. That spray pro- 
tection will prove much more efiicient here than in Prance can con- 
fidently be piH)mised. It is hoped, therefore, that growers will 
familiarise themselves with the usual methods of treatment outlined 
above, keep a sharp look out for the first appearance of the disease, 
and, above all, make arrangements to secure without delay, should 
occafiion arise, the necessary outfit and materials.” 


•The above statement is accounted for in the following manner. The lime 
water Ca(OH), in contact with the atmosphere changes to limestone (CaCO,) ; 
some of it drops off the foliage, carrying with it other portions of the wlidified 
spray. Whilat this change is going on, the fungicidal value of the mixture is 
reduced owing to the acid gases produced by the leaf going towards the neutrali- 
sation of the lime salt, instead of rendering minute quantities qf the copper salt 
soluble. This change, fortunately, is completed fairly rapidly. 
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NARACOORTE AND KYBYBOLITE BRANCHES OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL FARM UOMPETITIONS. 

Conduoted under the following (\)inmittee of Management 
Messi‘s. S. H. Sehinckel, F. A. Holmes, J. Oonoghue, J. M. Wray, A. 
B. Feuerheerdt, E. S. Aleoek (Naraeoorte Branch), L. S. Davie 
(Chairman), A. Bradley, S. Sheplierd, H. B. Sehinckel, and L. J. 
Cook (Hon. Secretary) (Kybybolito Branch). 

[By W. J. SpAF’FORD, Superintendent of Experinrental Work.j 

For the eighth consecutive year a committee comi)osed of members 
of tile Naraeoorte and Kybybolite Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau has conducted farm competitions for residents of the two dis- 
tricts, and, with the exception of the classes for the best worked and 
managed farms, these competitions have created a great deal of in- 
terest, and have been fairly well supported. 

CONDITIONS. 

The following conditions were laid dow n to govern the competi- 
tions: — 

1. The competitions shall be open to all persons farming or residing 
within the radius of the boundaries of tin* District (Council of Nara- 
coorte. 

2. Entries in widting, and accompanied hy necessary fee, must be 
lodged with the Hon. Secretary of Farm Competitions, Kybybolite, 
not later than the Saturday following the Naraeoorte P. & A. Society’s 
1923 Show, for all classes except Nos. 1 and 7, entries for which close 
on September 1st, 1923. 

3. All entries to be made in th(* name or names of the bona fide 
owners of the property entered foi* competition. 

4. The judging will take place about the middle of November, 1923. 
for all classes exce])ting sheep, wdiich will be judged in the wool, as 
soon as possible after the entries close, and the decision of the judges 
shall be final. 

5. Competitors will be required to acconqiany the judges, and, if 
necessary, also drive them round the property entered for competition, 
^nd also to answer any questions bearing upon the same, which may be 
put to them by the judge. 

6. Where share farmers compete the jierson who does the work re 
ceives the prize. 

7. No third prize will be allotted unless four entries are received 
for a class, and no second prize will be allotted unless three entries 
are received. 

Class I. — Best Worked and Managed Farm. 

First prize, cup or trophy, valued £10 10s. (including £5 5s. 
presented by L. DeUaris, Esq.), to be competed for and won three 
times by the same competitor, each winner’s name to be engraved on 
the trophy. Second prize, £3 3s. (presented by Cresco Fertilizers, 
Limited). Third prize, £1 Is. Yearly entrance, 5s. 
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The judging for the bent worked and managed farm will be done by 
tile point system, from a eomnnercial point of view, and to the folloAV- 
ing standard : — 


1. System of cropping, including cultivation, rotations, manures, 

growing crops, summer crops, and fallow 100 

2. Most profitable class of stock on farm, advantage being given 

to breeders (horses, sheep, cattle, pigs, and poultry) 100 

Implements and machinery suitable for the fayni .. 40 

4. The general care of implements, harness, and farm equipment . . 25 

5. System of boundary and divisional fencing, including gates, sheep, 

horse, and cattle yards 40 

6. System for conveying surplus surface water from the farm land 15 

7. The provisions for fodders 40 

8. Watering stock and water supply . 40 

9. Time and labor saving appliances and methods 10 

30. Arrangoments of dwellings and outbuildings .... 25 

31. Plan and upkeep of orchard, vegetable, and flower gardens, and 

other plantings for beautifying the homestead 20 

12. Afforestation or shelter breaks 30 

33. Experimental work of any kind conducted ... 15 

14. Discrctionaiy' points allowed by judge ... .... 50 

Total 550 


No ontrios received this year. 

Class 11, — Most Improvkd Arka of Pasture. 

First prize, half a ton ground rock ])hosphate (presented by Arthur 
H. Hassell, Esq.). Second prize, £1 Is. (presented by S. Shepherd, 
Esq.). Third prize, 10s. 6d. (presented 1>y F. A. llolmes, Esfi.'i. 
Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. 

The difficulty of judging the entries in this competition is to place 
a correct value on the improvement made on the ‘^natural pasture,’^ 
because the soil types of the district vary between fairly wide limits, 
but the following scale of points ans^vers the purpose fairly well : — 

1. QmnUty of feed in pasture will always be of the greatest im- 
])ortance, and so 35 per cent, of the marks w'ere allowed for this. 

2. Type of plants present is of consequence, because although many 
plants are eaten by livestock, some are of much higher feeding value 
than are others, and so 15 per cent, of the nmrks are allotted here. 

3. Quality of feed has m.uch to do with the value of any pasture, 
tor luxuriant, over-rank plants have much lower palatability and 
feeding value than smaller plants of the same kind, and the presence 
of certain plants lowers the feeding value of other more useful kinds, 
so 10 per cent, of the marks are used for this. 

4 and 5. Freedom from useless plants and general care of pasture 
have each been allotted 5 per cent, of the total marks. 

6. Improvement to natural pasture is very difficult to arrive at, 
because (a) some types of soil exist in comparatively small patches 
surrounded by large areas of a very" different kind of soil; (6) all 
fields of some farms have been cultivated and cropped with dressings 
of fertilisers for long periods of time, with the inevitable destruction 
of all “natural pastures “ for comparison purposes, but for the pur- 
pose 26 per cent, of the marks were allowed. 
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7. Area of pasture submitted has been allotted 5 per cent, of 
the marks, because it is more creditable, and at the sanve time moi'e 
difficult, to improve a large area than a small one. 


The nine pastures submittetl for judging liave bemi given the fol 
lowing points: — 


Name and Address. 5? 

d 

K. C. tl. Stthiiiekol, Kybybolitu . 32 

8. Shepherd, Kybybolite 27 

S. Shepherd, Kybybolite 22 

J, M. Wray, Hynain 28 

B. 0. H. Sehiiickel, Kybybolite . 21 

H. B. Schinekel, I^bybolite , . . . 2.> 

B. 0. 11. Schinekel, Kybybolite ... 20 

J. M. Wray, Hynam 18 

K. C. H. Schinekel, Kybybolite . . . IP 


Type of Plants 

Qualit> of Feed 

Freedom from 
ueelese Plants. 

General Care. 

Improvement 
to Natural 
Paature. 

Area of Block. 

Total. 

1.1 

10 

.1 

5 

2,1 

5 

100 

13 

9 

4 

5 

20 

3 

80 

12 

S 

4 

4 

20 

3 

78 

11 

s 

4 

4 

18 

5 

72 

8 

0 

4 

1 

17 

1 

68 

10 

7 


3 

19 

4 

67 

8 

7 

4 

4 

18 

2 

66 

0 

7 

3 

3 

19 

4 

65 

0 

0 

3 

3 

21 

4 

64 

0 


.1 

3 

18 

2 

60 


Tub Pastures Exhibited in Class IT. 


1. Mr. E. C. H. Schinekel (10 acres). — This field was seeded with 
subterranean clover in 1920 at the rate of lib. seed per acre with 
Icwt. superphosphate (36 per cent.). In 1921 it received a dress- 
ing of Icwt. superphosphate (36 per cent.) per acre; a Icwt. dressing 
per acre of 45 per cent, superphosphate in 1922; and 1871bs. of 45 
per cent, superphosphate per acre this year, and at the time of judg- 
ing was a dense mass of growth about 1ft. to 15in. high. There was 
little to be seen in the block except healthy and luxuriant subter- 
ranean clover, but the few weak patches showed a little silver grass, 
cape weed, sorrel, and brome grass. A first-class pasture, well cared 
for in the matters of fertiliser and the absence of obnoxious plants, 
and on the whole a great credit to Mr. Schinekel. 

2. Mr. S. Shepherd (11 acres). — Subterranean clover was seeded in 
this field in 1917, and the pasture has been manured at various times 
since then, and this year received a dressing of Icwt. superphosphate 
per acre. The whole block is very well covered with subterranean 
clover, and at the time of inspection this fodder averaged about 9in. 
in height ; on one portion of the field, which had received more phos- 
phatic fertiliser than the bulk of the land, the clover was a full 12in. 
high, and very thick and dense. Quite an appreciable amoimt of 
sorrel was in evidence, and some hop clover, brome grass, and hair 
grass. A very good pasture field, which should further improve next 
year if a liberal application of superphosphate is given in the 
autumn. 

3. Ifr. 8. Shepherd (67 acres). — This field of Mr. Shepherd’s is 
also well covered with subterranean clover, but does not carry such 
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luxuriant growth as the smaller one already dealt with. Other than the 
subterranean clover, the plants sufficiently plentiful to be readily 
noticed were cape weed, hop clover, brome grass, hair grass, and 
some sorrel. This field will show still further improvement by the 
clover growth becoming more regular after more phosphates have 
been applied. 

4. Mr, J, M. Wray (2^ acres). — This field received a dressing of 
lime in 1918, at the rate of IG^cwls. per acre; in 1922 a little Wim- 
mera rye grass seed was scattered over the land, and this year 1501bs. 
superphosphate was distributed to the acre. At the time of judging 
very little rye grass Was to be seen, but the whole field carried a dense 
mass of cluster clover, hop clover, and brome grass, with just a 
sprinkling of subterranean clover, the growth averaging over the 
whole field, about 1ft. in height. Although the main plants present 
are not of such high feeding value as is subterranean clover, they 
are far from poor fodders when their gi*owth has been encouraged by 
applications of phosphates and lime, and the plot was almost free of 
useless plants, with the exception of some slender thistles. This is a 
block of land rather better than most of the areas submitted in this 
class, and so fewer points were given for “improvement,’* but it is 
an extremely good pasture of naturalised fodder plants. 

5. Mr, E, C. II, Schinckel (45 acres). — This field was cropped with 
a cereal in 1920 with Icwt. superphosphate per acre, and at the same 
time lib. of subterranean clover seed was distributed to the acre. This 
year an application of Icwt. superphosphate (45 per cent.) to the acre 
was given to the whole field after the land had been ploughed up. 
iVlthough the .subterranean clover was a bit patchy, on the whole it 
•was very fair, and in many places had made quite strong growth. 
Wliere the clover was thin or absent ({uite a lot of water grass 
(juncus), sorrel, and silver grass was pre.sent, all of which are very 
poor fodders. This field will be much improved by heavily harrow- 
ing the land in March or early April to spread the clover seed on 
to the unoccupied patches, and by again dressing it with phosphate at 
about this time. 

6. Mr, i/. B, Schinckel (4 acres). — In 1921 this field, which had not 
been seeded mill any pasture plants, was dressed with 901bs. super- 
phosphate per acre, and in 1923 received a further application of 
Icfwt. superphosphate per acre. At the time of inspection the pasture 
consisted of a fairly thick mass of wild oats, wallaby grass, hop clover, 
cluster clover, and woolly clover, and averaged about Gin. high. 
Although these fodder plants are not wonderfully good ones, except 
of course the wallaby grass, they are all very usefifi fodders, and there 
were few useless plants to be seen in the field. The land of which the 
block ik composed is comparatively good, and should grow quite a 
nun^er of the European fodders really well with much advantage to 
the owner. 

7. Mr, E, C. H, Schinckel (32 acres). — A cereal crop was sown on 
this field in 1921 with Icwt. superphosphate (36 per cent.) per acre, 
and at the same time ilb. of subterranean clover se^ was distributed to 
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the acre, and in 1923 Icwt. superphosphate (45 per cent.) was applied 
to the acre. The subterranean clover in this block was rather patchy 
at the time of judging, and as well as quite a fair quantity of the 
ordinary weeds of the district, there Avias a lot of plants of a small 
white daisy, and being a ‘‘wet'' field, much water grass (juncus). 
This pasture shows very clearl}’' the value of phosphatic fertilisers 
for improving the growth of plants in the Kybybolite district, be- 
cause of the fact that at the time of distributing the Icwt. dressing 
of superphosphate many patches of land were too boggy for horses 
to walk on, and on these patches no phosphate was applied, with the 
result that very few useful fodders grew on them, whereas everywhere 
the superphosphate was put, a fairly luxuriant growth of subterra- 
nean clover, cluster clover, or hop clover was produced. 

8. Mr, J, M. Wray (40 acres). — This block was seeded with 11b. of 
subterranean clover per acre in May, 1920, and was dressed with 
1501bs. of superphosphate (45 per cent.) per acre in 1923. At the 
time of inspection this plot showed evidences of having carried many 
livestock, yet quite half of the land was well covered with healthy 
and strong plants of subterranean clover, the remainder being rather 
thinly covered with poor plants of brome grass, hop clover, and 
woolly clover. The very poor soil of this field produced little grazing 
before being seeded down and manured, and the improvement 
wrought has been very great. This will be still further improved if 
the land is well harrowed in the autumn, before the first rain, to 
spread the clover seed over the patches not yet covered, and also re- 
ceives a further application of superphosphate. 

9. Mr, K. C. H, Schinckel (8 acres). — This field has not been seeded 
with pasture plants, but a portion of it was dressed with farmyard 
manure, and in June, 1923, the whole block received a dressing of 
Icwt. superphosphate (45 per cent.) per acre. When the farmyard 
manure was added, it carried seeds of subterranean clover, and so 
started this fodder on the field, and at tlic time of judging, this por- 
tion was very well covered with clover, despite the fact that the field 
had been heavily stocked during the year. The remainder of the 
block contained much sorrel and bartsia, and some cape weed, silver 
grass, and hop clover. 

Cl^vss III. — Best Growing Crop of Wheat. 

East of Naracoorte Range. Ai*ea at least one-fifth of total area of 
wheat sown on the farm, but not less than 25 acres. First prize, 1 
ton agricultural lime (presented by Messrs. A. James & Son). Also, 
first and second prizes, certificates. Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. 

From a farmer’s point of view, the main consideration in wheat- 
growing is to produce crops returning the greatest amount of grain 
per acre, and to get the full market price for the grain when harvested, 
and in judging wheat crops these requirements must have first place. 
On this plan the apparent yield will be' the most important subdivi- 
sion, and must carry the most of the points to be allotted, and, as 
diseases are the main cause of decreased prices, freedom from them 
will be next in order of importance, and added to these subdivMons 
must be others showing trueness to type and freedom from weeds. 
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The three crops submitted for judging have been given the following 
points : — 






B 


6 






|i 

is 

s 

i t 

o 

il 


Name and Addresa. 




Ifi 

« 

ii 

r 

o 





El. 







60 

20 

10 

10 

100 

(. W. limy, Nuruvooitc 


Fedciutum 

W 

16 

9 

8 

79 

Kidman & Garnett, Laurie 

l*ark . 

. Federation 

40 

18 

9 

7 

74 

Kidman & Garnett, Laurie 

Park . 

. Federation 

:i4 

18 

9 

8 

69 


Thk (^rops Exhibitkd l\ Class III. 

1. Mr, (J. W, Bray (Federation). — This crop was rather irregular, 
some portions being really good, whilst others wJere quite light, these 
variations being caused by the excessive wetness of the season, and the 
presence of ^‘take-alP^ further increased the patchiness. Of other 
diseases loose smut’’ was the only one much in evidence. Although 
the crop was fairly free from weeds, jiineus, silver grass, hop clover, 
and cap^e weed were noticeable. 

2. Messrs, Kidnuin & Oarnett (Pederation). — This crop, grown 
on fallow, was thin and patchy, witli good growth on the rises. 
Although free from bad diseases, it was far from clean, jJxowing a 
lot of water grass (juncus) and thistles, and some of most of the 
ordinary weeds of the district. 

3. Messrs, Kidman & Garnett (Federation). — Although this crop 
was grown on stubble land it was freer from; weeds than the preced- 
ing one, yet it contained a fair sprinkling of silver grass, thistles, and 
the ordinary weeds of the district. At the time of inspection, the 
crop was very green, and was just breaking into head, but being thin 
and j)atchy could not possibly make a very heavy crop. 

CijAss IV. — Best Growing (^rop of Wheat. 

West of Naracoorte Range. Area at least one-fifth total area of 
wheat sown on farm, but not less than 25 acres. First prize, i ton 
Top Special High-Grade Super (presented by the Adelaide Chemical 
and Fertilizer Co., Ltd.). Also, first and second prizes, certificates. 
Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. 

Under the same system of allotting points as for Class III., the 
three crops submitted in Class IV. were placed as follows ; — 


Name and Addreiw. Variety. 




A. L. Johnson, Naracoorte 
J« Neagle, Naracoorte .. 
J. H. '^liams, Lochaber 



60 

20 

10 

10 

100 

. . . . Cttrrawa 

47 

18 

9 

9 

83 

. . . . Oarrswa 

41 

16 

9 

7 

78 

NTajor-YnndiOa King 

28 

18 

9 

4 

59 
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METTERS’ 

Nufrend Spraying Outfit 

Manufacture entirely in our works, and can be 
supplied to meet any requirements. 

We have a most complete catalogue of Spray Plants to 
work by hand power, by horse tractor power, or by engine 
jpower. We can provide for the tiny little home garden or 
tor the largest orchard. 



nxvsTaamto ova type b. powbb ovum. 

ALL PARTS OF PUMP ARE STANDARDIZED ; NO 
DIFnCULTY TO ORTAIN REPLACEMENTS, AND ARE 
MANUFACTURED OF SPECIAL METAL TO RESIST THE 
SPECIAL SPRAY COMPOUNDS. 

Write for ear Conplete lUuetrated Price Ltet 
Forwarded Pree to any part. 

METTERS, Limited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, ADEIJUDE. 
SPECIAL NOZZLES FOR BLOW-FLY PEST. 
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The Crops Exhibited in Class IV. 

1. Mr, A. L. Johnson (Currawa). — ^This crop was very green, and . 
only just breaking into head, but in such an excessively wet seai^n, 
the late seeding suited the crop, and although a little on the light side, 
was nice and regular. A little melilot, sheep weed, canary grass, and 
barley were in evidence, but on the whole the crop was fairly clean. 

2. Mr. James N eagle (Currawa). — Parts of this crop were really 
good, but it WHS patchy and irregular. Too many weeds were present, 
those most in evidence being sheep weed, hoary cress, melilot, canary 
grass, and wild oats. Quite an appreciable amount of loose smut was 
present. 

3. Mr. J. II. Williams (Major and Yaiidilla King). — This crop was 
very dirty, and about half the plants ])resent were weeds, consisting 
mainly of poppies, wild oats, brome grass, silver grass, sheep weed, and 
slender thistle. 


Cr.Ass V. — Best Growing Crop op Oats. 

East of Naracoorte Range. Area at least one-fifth of total area of 
oats sown on farm, but not less than 25 acres. First prize, 1 ton 
agricultural shell (presented by the Bonny Shell Co.). Also, first and 
second prizes, certificates. Entrance fee, 2s. 6d. 

Oat crops, from a grower’s point of view, must produce heavy yields 
of grain or hay, and stand up well enough to be harvested without 
a great deal of trouble, and from the buyer’s viewpoint must be free 
from bad weeds and diseases, and so the judging of these crops has 
been done on these lines, giving most points to the more important 
subdivision of probable yield. 

This particular season did not prove to be a very suitable one for 
the oat crops of the Naracoorte district, and as a consequence only 
three crops were left in this class, and they have been marked as 
follows : — 


" e 

l6 100 


Name and Addreas. 


Variety . 


l: |l ll 

IS 1“ 

60 10 


10 


P. A. Laurie, Kybybolite . . . 

. Algerian . . 

39 

8 

10 

7 

10 

74 

H. B. Schinckel, Kybybolite . 

. Algerian . . 

37 

9 

10 

6 

10 

72 

F. C. Watson, Ilynam . . , 

. Algerifui . . . 

. 24 

8 

10 

6 

10 

58 


The Crops Exhibited in Class V. 

1. Mr. P. A. Laurie. — This was only a comparatively light crop, 
and as a consequence carried a fair number of weeds, consisting 
mainly of cape weed, hair grass, sorrel, and catchfly. A fair amount 
of loose smut was present. 

2. ilfr. H. B. Schinckel. — A thin, patchy crop, containing just a 
little loose smut, a lot of water grass (juncus), and some barley, 
saffron thistle, and slender thistle. 

3. Mr. J. C. Watson. — A iioor crop, being both thin and shoi’t, and 
containing the ordinary wews of the district in plenty. 
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Class VI. — Best Growing Crop op Oats. 

West of Naraeoorte Range. Area at least one-fifth of total area of 
oats sown on farm, but not less than 2.5 acres. First prize, | ton high 
grade super, 45 per cent, (presented h.v Wallaroo-Mouiit Lyell Fer- 
tilisei’s. Ltd.). Also, first and .second prizes, certificates. Entrance 
fee, 2s. 6d. 

In Class VI. only two fanners Mihinitled oat crops for competition, 
and these liave been marked as follows; — 


Name and Address. Varictj. 


J. Neagle, Njiraeoorte Algerian 

A. L. Johnson, Naraeoorte . . . . Algerian . 



1 


s 




^ a> 


w • 



Apparent 

Yield. 


u 

H 

Fieedom i 
Weed< 

Standing 

TotaL 

60 

10 

10 

10 

la 

100 

50 

9 

10 

S 

10 

87 


9 

10 

6 

10 

68 


The Crops Exhiiuted in Class VI. 

Mr. J. Niagle . — Althougli this erop was a ])it patchy, most of it was 
fairly good, and with the exception of one corner, hut comparatively 
few wxeds were present. xV few lu‘ads of barley w'ere noticeable. 

Mr. A. L. Johnson . — This was a fairly regular, light crop, and was 
fairly clean, excejit for sorrel and (piite a lot of barley. 


( J ENEU AL 1IE( M )M M END ATIONS. 

This is the fifth consecutive competition which 1 liave judged in 
this locality, and, in reporting on the previous ones, attention was 
drawn to ^aJ•iaus matters likely to impi’ovc the farming practices of 
tlie district. 

In the Journal of AgrkuUurt for January, 1920, the following 
points were mentioned: — 

1. The scarcity of pigs. 

2. The advantages of dairying. 

3. The need of good rotation crops 

4. Heavier manuring of crops to improve the stock-carry mg capa- 
city of the pastures in years following. 

5. Correcting excessive acidity by applications of lime. 

6. Drainage of surplus surface water. 

7. The overstocking of pastures. 

8. The excessive feeding off of crops. 

9. Extending the areas under peas. 

In the Joiir'nal of Agrmdiure for January, 1921, it was pointed out 
that the were still ample evidences that the above points held good, 
and the following improvements were enlarged upon: — 

10. Improving pastures with subterranean clover. 

11. Subdivision of holdings. 

12. Summer crops. 

13. Cultivation. 

14. Varieties of crops. 
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In the Journal of Agriculture for February, 1922, these were again 
referred to, and the following further improvements were discussed 
in some detail: — 

15. The presence of take-air ' in wheat crops. 

16. The effects of superphosphate on pastures. 

17. The presence of barley in crops. 

18. Wimmera rye grass. 

Ill the Journal of Agriculture for January, 1923, sug<»'estions were 
made in connection with the following considerations: — 

19. The great havoc being played with wheat crops by '^take-all.'’ 

20. The small area under pea crops 

21. The need of converting many ^'cro])-g rowing^' farms into “luc- 
stock^’ farms. 

It was observed during this year s tour of inspection that exactly 
the same faults noticed for the last four years are still in evidence, 
and still call for improvement, but possilily the points of most impor- 
tance, and requiring coiranent at the present time, are: — 

22. Top-dressing Pasture Lands , — In this particular district the 
top-dressing of pastures has passed the experimental stage, and fairly 
considerable areas are now receiving applications of fertilisers. To 
date, dressings of phosphatic m,anures have given the greatest in- 
creases yet noted, and these improvements in grazing capacity have 
been so great that it was not at all unusual to hear of farmers who 
intend applying Icwt. superphosphate per acre to all of the land 
they are leaving out for pasture. One farmer, who has trebled the 
sheep-carrying capacity of his land by apjilying 1 bag of 45 per cent, 
superphosphate per acre, intends using this quantity on all of his large 
fields, and double that quantity on all small fields. Despite the very 
marked improvement made to pastures by fertilisers on so many farms 
in various parts of the district, there arc still a great many land- 
holders who have not realised the value of manuring their pastures. 
After discussing the advantages of top-dres.sing pastures with a large 
number of farmers who have been practising it for some few years 
now, it seems quite safe to make the assertion that in the Naracoorte 
find surrounding districts the application of the equivalent of Icwt. 
superphosphate per acre per year will at least double the sheep- 
carrying capacity of the land, and at the same time the land will carry 
the increased number in much healthier and better condition than 
now applies on the unmanured lands. That this is a remarkably good 
business proposition will be readily realised if we remember that un- 
manured land carrying livestock at the rate of one sheep per acre per 
year can be made to carry two dieep per acre per year at an extra 
annual cost of about 7s. per acre, that is at the present price of super- 
phosphate. A good growth of pasture plants will annually utilise all 
of the' phosphoric acid in Icwt. of superphosphate (36 per cent.) per 
acre, and so the land should at least receive that or its ^uivalent. 
and very possibly the cheapest way to provide the required phos- 
phoric acid would be by heavy dressings of phosphates at compara- 
tively long periods, rather than Icwt. superphosphate per acre per 
year. At the present prices of phosphates, best money results would 
probably be secured by applying a mixture of lOcwts. ground raw 
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rock phosphate (82 per cent.), and Icwt. superphosphate (45 per 
cent.) per acre, with the intention of not again manuring the land so 
treated for a period of 12 or 15 years. 

23. Heeding Land to Proved Pasture Plants , — Although the climatic 
conditions of the Naracooite district are very favorable to the growth 
of plants suitable for livestock, most of tlie soils do not produce really 
good grazing after clearing the timlier, nor after cropping the land 
under the system at present practised This appears to be largely due 
to the great deficiency of phosphoric acid in these soils, and, as has 
been pointed out above, a very great ijixprovement in this direction 
follows reasonable applications of fertilisers containing this necessary 
plant food. In the typical ironstone soils of that part of the district 
east of the Naracoorte Range there are good patches of land which 
will carry more than one sheep per acre per year after killing the 

natural” timber, and after cultivating the land and growing crops 
with the minimum of phosphates, soi*rcl, silver grass, and stunted 
brome grass occupy most of the land. Wien cropping is continued 
with dressings of phosphates, hop clover, woolly clover, and cluster 
clover gradually make their appearance, and the brome grass plants 
become stronger, which additions improve the grazing capacity of the 
land very considerably. When the time arrives that a fair amount of 
phosphate has been put into the soils, and when such land is shut up 
as pasture and adequatclj’^ manured witli phosphates, wallaby grass 
reappears, and with the three clovers (hop, woolly, and cluster) and 
the brome grass, will make thick pastures from 12in, to 15in. high, 
capable of carrying livestock at the rate of IJ to 2 sheep per acre 
per year. Now, with the exception of the wallaby grass, none of the 
abovementioned plants are really good grazing plants, and at least 
equal and possibly much better pastures can be produced in a shorter 
time by seeding the land to superior fodders. In this direction quite 
a number of farmers have proved the value of subterranean clover 
and Wimmora rye grass, and their introduction has proved a great 
benefit in every case where tried. Land seeded with a mixture of 
lOlbs. of Wimmera rye grass seed and 21bs. of subterranean clover 
seed per acre, and receiving the equivalent of Icwt. superphosphate 
per acre per year, will carry mucli more livestock than the same land 
not so seeded, and has the added advantage that if allowed to become 
dry a pasture composed of these plants remains good feed, a fact 
which does not apply to many otlier fodder plants. Both of these 
plants make good pasture if seeded separately, in which case sub- 
terranean clover should be seeded at the rate of 31bs. or 41bs. per 
acre, and be grazed carefully during its first year, and 121bs. or 151bs. 
of Wimmera rye grass seed per aero are necessary properly to estab- 
lish this grass. 

24. Greater Subdivision of Holdings . — The Naracoorte district is 
essentially suited to the production of livestock, but full results from 
pastures cannot be secured unless much subdivision of holdings is 
done. Maximum 3 rields from fodder crops are only secured when these 
crops are cut and carted off the land, and when such crops are grazed ; 
this is the ideal to keep in view, and the nearer the grazing approaches 
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the cutting and carting off, the greater will be the retui’ns. This, of 
course, can only be done by having small fields, crowding large nuny 
bers of livestock on them for short periods, then moving the stock on 
to the next field. In this district where water is obtained easily and 
cheaply there is no excuse for not subdividing well, and when sown 
pastures and adequate top-dressing of pastures are the rule 20-acre 
fields will mtt be too .small. 


MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 

ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 192:t. 


' 

Herd 

No. 

Average^ 
No. of i 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average! 

1 No, of 1 

1 Cows in j 
i Milk. ' 

Per Herd 
during 
October. 

Milk. 

Per Cow i 
dunng 1 
October. 

i 

l*er ('ow 1 
Augurtt i 
to 

October. 

Per Henl 
during 
October. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
October. 

. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

October. 



1 

Lbs. 

Lba. 1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

2/A 

18-25 

13-84 1 

9932-6 

644-25 

1358-84 

384-83 

21-09 

60-72 

2/B 

8 

8 ' 

8711 

1088-87 i 

2733 00 

270-51 

33-81 

87-56 

2/C 

18 

15-84 , 

12273 

681-83 ' 

1718 64 

412-.33 

22-91 

60-00 

2/£ 

16 

11-55 

11046-6 

736-37 

1648 67 

401 49 

26-77 

70-77 

2/H 

22 

22 1 

18491-5 

886-67 

1956-65 

655-87 

31-50 

70-70 

2/1 

12-84 

12-29 

11091-6 

863-82 

1924-32 

390-57 

30-42 

69-65 

2/J 

12 

' 10-94 

13064-5 

1088-71 

2622-60 

542-00 

46-17 

98-08 

2/K 

21-61 

18-36 

15264-5 

706-36 

1736-84 

552-80 

25-58 

63-49 

2/L 

25 

21-42 

12910-5 

516-42 

1088-97 

540-82 , 

21-63 1 

45-65 

2/0 

34-29 

1 29-81 

22996 

670-63 

1621-87 

873-49 

25-47 1 

60-36 

2/R 

16-16 

16-16 

19372-6 

1198-79 

3160-17 

692-15 

42-83 

12015 

2/S 

5 

5 

4278 

855-60 ; 

1 2297-60 

; 177-69 

35-54 

100-76 

2/T 

1 11 

10-61 

10158 

923-46 1 

2400-63 

1 359-63 

32-69 

90-67 

2/U 

1 16-68 

, 14-45 

16937-5 

1015-44 

2304-07 

' 684-11 

41-01 

87-26 

2/V 

‘ 16-10 

1 14-76 

7874 

489-07 

1235-13 

, 294-38 

18-28 

49*10 

2/W 

1 14-55 

' 14-45 

14101-5 

969-17 1 

2778-81 

' 505-38 

34-73 

94-01 

2/X 

27-10 

26-26 

27200-5 

1003-71 1 

2229-76 

876-71 

32-36 

76*01 

2/Y 

! 11 

10-55 

11218-5 

1019-86 

2470-77 

414-81 

37-71 

96-81 

2/Z 

! 13-58 

' 13-58 

10110 

744-48 1 

2091-96 

390-34 

28-74 

! 80-08 

2/AA 

24 

' 22-61 

18429-5 

767-90 ! 

1721-74 

664-31 

27-68 

62-46 

2/BB 

9 

! » 

6750-5 

638-94 

1667-88 

195-85 

21-76 

1 67*74 

2/CC 

12-39 

ji 11-90 

7508-5 

606-01 

1 

1494-51 

284-97 

, 23-00 

1 67-94 

Means 

16-53 

ii 

13123-61 

79417 

1902-29 

480-23 

! 29-06 

1 

1 

T 70-64 

1 
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MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 
ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OP BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1923. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

i 

I 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Milk. 


Butterfat. 


Per Herd i Per Cow 
during 1 during 
November. November. 

1 

1 

Per Cow 1 
August 
to 

November. 1 

Per Herd 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

November 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

2/A 

17 

15 

12,64.5 

743-82 

2,102-66 

486-26 

28-60 

79-32 

2/B 

8 

8 

7,615 

939-37 

3,672-37 

248-04 

.31-01 

118-67 

2/C 

18 

14-83 

11,068-5 

614-92 

2,333-56 , 

397-81 

22-10 

82-10 

2/E 

15 1 

14-63 

13,170 

878-00 

2,626-57 

600-48 

33-37 

104-14 

2/H 

21-03 1 

22-30 

16,990-5 

807-92 

2,764-67 1 

643-48 

.30-69 

101-29 

2/1 


14-30 

12,804 

914-67 

2,838-89 j 

466-70 

33-26 

102-91 

2/J 

12 

12 

12,465 

1,038-76 

3,661-36 

497-69 

41-47 

139-56 

2/K 

j 23-50 

20-60 

17,045 

725.32 

2,462-16 , 

684-39 

24-87 

88-36 

2/L 

! 25 1 

20-90 

12,607 

604-28 

1,593-25 

620 64 

20-82 

66-47 

2/0 

: 34-83 * 

! 32-10 

21,280 

610-97 

2,232-84 ! 

777-96 

22-34 

82-69 

2/R 

15-20 ! 

15-20 

17,229 

1,133 49 

4,293-66 

703-47 

46-28 , 

166-43 

2/8 

6-33 

4 80 

4,611 

866-10 

3,162-70 

239-10 

44-86 ! 

146-61 

2/T 

12 

10-90 

11,013 

848-04 

3,248 67 , 

373-67 

29-76 

120-33 

2/U 

17 

16-80 

1 18,501 

1,088-29 

1 3,392 30 ll 

697-07 

41-00 

128-25 

2/V 

18-10 : 

17-87 

1 12,034-5 

664-89 

1,900-02 ' 

457-24 

1 26-26 1 

74-36 

2W , 

I 17-23 1 

17-23 

I 18,492-5 

1,073-27 

3,852-08 1 

678-56 

39-38 

j 133-39 

2/x ; 

1 29-60 1 

28-50 

1 28,066-5 

951 40 

' 3,181-16 1 

1,000-17 

33-90 

108-91 

2/Y 

11-87 

10-87 

9,845 

, 829-40 

: 3,300-17 1 

369-99 

31-17 

126-98 

2/Z 1 

12-63 

10-67 

i 7,484-5 

1 592 69 

, 2,684-55 ' 

293-68 

23-24 

103-32 

2/aa I 

24 

24 

' 16,905 

' 706-87 

1 2,428-61 1 

613-67 

! 26-67 

88-03 

2bb ' 

9 

9 

' 6,270 

, 696 67 

2,364-56 1 

227-77 

25-31 

83-05 

2/cc 1 

13 

13 

1 7,815 

j 

601-15 

2,096 60 ' 

' .324-98 

26-00 

1 

82-94 

Mean<) i 

1 1 

1 16-96 1 

; 1 

16-07 

13,450-77 

792-88 

2,697-40 

i 1 

; 604-61 i 

j 29-74 

100-36 
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GLENCOE HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR OCTOBER, 1923. 


Herd No. 


I Average I Average 
Cows in Cows in 
Herd. Milk. 


r Milk. Butterfat. 

e 

Per Herd Per Cow P'* Herd Per Cow 
during during > during during 
October. October. ! October. , October. 


' 13-68 

12-68 j 

6004-6 

365-83 

200-75 

25 

20-71 1 

17167-6 

686-70 

654-29 

/ 18 I 

17 ! 

10733 

596-28 

298-75 

16-29 ! 

12-84 

9016 ' 

589-66 1 

369-99 

20 

17-65 

11672-6 

683-63 ! 

419-05 

1 16 

9 1 

6618 

344-87 i 

190-38 

1 14 

12-13 1 

9687 1 

691-93 1 

i 351-50 


61*48 

38273 1 

627-43 1 

! 1426-55 

1 17 

17 . 

14106 : 

829-71 j 

! 571-53 

17*20 

14-49 

10421-69 

606-87 |! 

li 

379-63 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1923. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 

Average 

1 

: Milk. i 

) 1 

! No, of 
Cows in 

1 Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

1 

Per Herd 
during 
NovemW. 

Per Cow 
during 
November. 

1 Per Cow 
! October 

1 to 

1 November. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3/A 

17 

13-90 

17,200-6 

1,011-78 

1 1,786-28 

3/B 

16-67 

13-63 

7,583-6 

483-95 

786-99 

3/C 

12 

12 

11,160 

930-00 

1,763-64 

3/E 

16 

14-32 

11,450 

715-63 

1,305-29 


8 

8 

6,015 

751-88 

1,422-25 

3/0 

10 

9 

8,100 

810-00 

1,601-00 

V? 

14 

12-60 

9,279 

662*78 

1,177-62 


12 1 

12 

8,790 

73C-50 

1,320-00 

Vi 

14 ! 

13 

6,000 

428*57 

794-40 

3/K 

25 

23-17 

20,252-5 

810-10 

1,496-80 

3/L 


18 

11,610 

645-00 

1,241-28 1 

am • 

12*10 

12-10 

7,974 

647-29 

1,267-29 

2^ 

20 

18 

11,805 

590-25 

1,173-88 


16 

12-37 

9,960 

621*88 

966-76 , 


14 

14 

10,740 

767-14 

1,489-07 ■ 


61 

69 

47,985 

786*64 

1.414 07 ! 


17 

17 

14,115 

830*29 

1,660-00 i 

8/D 

12 

7*40 

6,355 

446*25 

858-88 1' 

MtHtm 

17*43 

~a 

16*08 , 

) 

12,520-25 

718*25 

1,324-86 1' 


Butterfat. 


Per Herd [ Per Cow 
during i during 
November. November. 


Lbs. 

71016 

316- 44 
436-54 
452-31 
209-49 
267-78 
331-82 
328*79 
265-33 
749-09 
431-52 

317- 06 
472-52 
337-80 
391-98 

1,847-70 

589-59 

199-18 


{ Per Cow 
Ootober 
to 

November. 
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RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1923. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Ck>ws in 
Herd. 

! 

Average i 

Milk. 


L 

Butterfat. 


No. of 
Cowain 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
November. 

1 

Per Cow 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

November. 

Per Herd 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
during 
November. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

November. 




1 Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

libs. 

WC.. 

32 

20*43 

1 22,503 

760-81 1 

1 1,046-39 

738*17 

24*81 

59*90 

l/J . 

2007 

18-07 

I 8.449 

420-98 , 

, 10,32-72 

388*31 

10*36 

47 20 

1/L . 

19 

18*23 

i 14,013 

709*11 1 

1 1,666-19 

697*62 

31*46 

06*96 

l/M. 

21 

14-27 

i 8,201 I 

390-52 1 

743-86 

414-64 

19*74 

38*70 

l/R . 

10*80 

15-90 

! 9,916*5 

690-46 - 

1,197-28 

483-34 

28-77 1 

66*49 

l/T . 

14 

10*23 

1 0,057 1 

476-60 

1,041-10 1 

337-98 

24-14 

64*68 

l/W 

17*87 

10 

9,438 

628-10 ; 

1,149-93 

369-43 

20-11 ! 

44*38 

l/X. 




Withdrawn; 

from Asao 

cintion. 



l/Y . 

19 

16*87 

11,544 

607-6S 1 

1,320-60 

651-16 

20-17 ! 

62*22 

1/Z.. 

21 

18-47 

12,377*6 

689-38 j 

1.274*70 

614-69 

20-27 ! 

60*04 

1/Aa 




Withdrawn’ 

from Asso 

ciatiun. 

i 


1/Cc, 

21*77 

20*40 i 

11,910*6 

647-38 1 

1,150*59 

483-36 

22-20 { 

48*04 

l/J)D 

20 

20 

13,465 

072-76 ' 

1,360-10 

579*33 

28-07 1 

60*33 

l/Ew 

10 

9*07 

7,398 

739-80 

1,355-15 i 

341*44 

34-14 ' 

63*35 

1/Fp 

12 

12 

9,286 

773*76 

1,573-29 

397*36 

33-11 

07*33 

l/Gc, 

8 

8 

6,435 , 

80^1*38 

1,508-09 ; 

297*80 

37-23 

70*60 

1/Hh 

12*37 

12*17 

10,589 ' 

904*91 

1,491-48 ! 

441*15 

37-72 

62*42 

l /Ii . 

13 

13 

9,316 ‘ 

710-64 ; 

1,380 35 1 

384*31 

20-66 

60*90 

1/Jjr 

15 

10*83 

7,935 , 

529-00 

1,000*13 : 

.341*97 

22-80 

43*61 

I/Kk 

14 

9*53 

I 7,768 1 

664*11 

980*39 1 

369-78 

28-70 i 

45*67 

1/Ll ! 

9 

9 

1 5,160 

673*33 1 

1,165*77 

253-74 

20-10 ; 

67*32 

1/Mm 

10 

10 

9,915 

619-00 1 

1,208 47 1 

1 

463*13 

28-32 ' 

66*28 

Meani* 

10*59 

14*03 

10,140-03 

011*43 ! 

1 . 1 

1.259*24 ! 

i 1 

441-08 

20-60 

65*34 
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“TAKE-ALL’* INVESTIGATIONS. 


Tile serious nature of the take-all disease of wheat in the newer 
wheat-growing areas of South Australia has led to arrangements 
being made with the Department of Agriculture for an extended inves- 
tigation of the disease at the Laboratory for Plant Pathology at the 
University, in order to discover the best methods of control for this 
pest. It is very generally recognised that the disease does most harm 
in the more recently opened up mallee districts, and as the district 
around Pinnaroo is one which suffers ])erhaps more than any other, 
this was visited early in November by the Lecturer in Plant Pathology 
(Mr. Geoffrey Samuel, B.Sc.), in order to see the disease in the field, 
and obtain specimens with which to work in the laboratory. Through 
the courtesy of the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, which 
])rovided transport facilities, it was possible to visit a large number 
of farms and collect many samples. In a preliminary progress report 
on these investigations, Mr. Samuel says: — *^It is well-known now 
that the take-all disease is caused by a minute parasitic fungus, which 
enters the roots of healthy wheat plants and feeds on the tissues of 
the roots and the bases of the stems, so that the wheat plant sooner or 
later dies. The black discoloration at the base of infected plants is 
due to this minute parasitic fungus, but the fungus itself is so small 
that its form can only be distinguished with the aid of a microscope. 

Links ob' Investioation. 

Tliere are two lines ui>on which an investigation of this disease 
must proceed at the commencement, but as the work progresses these 
should eventually supplement one another completely. In the first 
l)lace, the parasite wliich causes the disease in the wheat must be 
isolated in the scientific laboratory, and its life-habits studied with the 
microscope and by other means, so that we can understand exactly 
how and when it attacks the wheat plant, and can judge and experi- 
ment with the best methods and time for killing it. In the second 
place, careful observation and study of the occurrence of the disease 
in the field may be expected to indicate useful methods of controlling 
it ; for on visiting a take-all infected district it is immediately evident 
that all crops are not equally infected. Crops on exactly similar 
soil, with similar rainfall and climatic conditions, may be affected to 
a very different extent during the same season, while the degree of 
infection may vary from year to year on the same land. It is thus 
evident that by studying the history of land carrying healthy crops 
as well as of land carrying diseased crops, facts may be brought to 
light indicating which treatment of the land, and system of manuring, 
tends to check the disease, and which to favor it. 

Both these lines of investigation will be followed up in the work 
being done on take-all. The investigation of the parasitic fungus 
in the laboratory has already commenced, but this part of the work 
requires careful study and a long time to complete. On the other 
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hand, the observations made on the crops at Pinnaroo indicate possi- 
bilities of a much better control of the disease by attention to certain 
eiiltiiral methods. Some account of these observations is here given. 

Field Obskhvations. 

‘^From a review of the crops inspected the following statements 
are found to apply in tin* majority of eases: — The crops which suffered 
most from take-all were those following grasslands : if there had been 
a year of fallow tlic attack was not so bad ; and if the grass land had 
been burnt before fallowing the cn-ops were still better than in the 
previous case. 

These facts immediately suggest that grassland is a carrier of the 
take-all disease; and so specimens of grasses from pasture-land were 
taken for examination. Of 14 ditferent kinds of grasses examined, 
only two have so far been found to he affected by the take-all disease. 
These are barley grass and silver grass, unfortunately, the two domi- 
nant grasses hi the pasture. Of these, silver grass is very rarely 
infected, and then only slightly ; whei'cas barley grass is very badly 
attaked over a wide area. In many pastures near Pinnaroo, it is 
difficult to find any parts free from take-all-infected bailey grass. 
This, then, is jirobably the exjilamition of the badly infected crops 
when ^rass land is ploughed in just before sowing. The take-all 
fungus can live for some time in the soil on any pieces of ploughed-in 
grass or stubbie, so that when barley grass pasture is ploughed in 
before seeding, there may be take-all practieally all ovei* the field 
ready to attack the young seedlings. Harley grass on the fallows 
also may act as a carrier of take-all, wliieh fact shows the great 
impoi tane(» of keeping the fallows clean. 

Grass Land Infection. 

This bad takc-all infection on barley gi’ass raises the question 
whether it would not be better to try to cut grassland out of the rota- 
tion in the Pinnaroo area for some years. A rotation such as wheat- 
oats-bare fallow, or even wheat-oats-oats-bare fallow, might do much 
to check the disease. If necessary for stock, permanent pasture might 
be established, perhaps with a better grass than barley grass. 

Burning the grassland or the stubble is beneficial. This was evident 
from comparison of crops sown on burnt and unburnt land; but is 
what might be expected, for the take-all fungus is killed by burning. 
The stronger the bum the greater the number of disease germs killed. 
It is not yet certain whether a very strong burn can kill all the fungus, 
but this is unlikely, for the fungus goes some distance down into the 
soil on the roots of diseased plants. 

Another advantage in a burn is that there is not a quantity of dead 
wheat or grass to be ploughed in on which the fungus can grow. Then, 
if the fallows are kept clear of all grasses by goi^ cultivation, much 
of the fungus in the soil germinates \yith the rains, and, finding no 
wheat or grass to grow on, eventually dies from starvation. The more 
frequent the cultivation the more completely ihe fungus can be got 
rid of. (This recommendation for burning only applies, of course, 
where take-all has been in the field. When the field is clean, and 
free from take-all, there are many advantages in ploughing in stubble.) 
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There is one other helpful practice which has frequently been 
emphasized by Mr. Spafford, that is, rolling. When thorough culti- 
vation has made a good even seed-bed this is not so necessary; but 
where it has not been possible to cultivate sufficiently, and it is sus- 
pected that the seed-bed and the soil Kelow are not properly com- 
pacted, rolling is said to have a very beneficial effect. 

Early Varieties and More Manure. 

Further, it was noticed that in the inajority of cases the early 
wheats were not so badly attacked as the late varieties. No definite 
(‘xplaiiation can at present be offered for this. More work in the 
laboratory and in the field on time of infection, stages of infection, 
temperature for infection, etc., may give the correct explanation later 
on. This observation could be utilized to some extent even now, how- 
ever, by sowing early varieties in preference to late on land which is 
still suspected to contain the take-all disease. 

The use of heavy dressings of superphosphate has been found 
largely to control take-all on the West Coast, but no comparison could 
he made between heavily and lightly dressed crops at Pinnaroo, 
because 60-901bs. was the average dressing used on practically all 
farms. One farmer, however, had sowed a strip with 2cwts. super., 
alongside ones with 901bs. and 561bs. The strip which had received 
2cwts. was certainly free from take-all, but the one with 901bs. was 
also almost free ; there was more take-all on the 561bs. strip. This single 
experiment is not sufficient to justify the formation of a definite 
opinion on the effect of different dressings of super on the take-all 
disease in Pinnaroo soils. Tt is hoped to carry out more extensiv(‘ 
experiments on manurial treatments next year. 

The State of the Soil. 

A question which may now be raised in connection with the greater 
prevalence of take-all in recently opened up mallee lands is this: — 
It is due to some factor in the soil, and if so, whatt Is there some- 
thing more than the abundance of take-all infected barley grass at 
Pinnaroo, which may help to account for the greater susceptibility of 
this land to take-all. 

Some work done by R. S. Kirby, on the take-all fungus in America 
suggests a line of investigation of this. Kirby finds that the fungus 
grows best on substances with an alkaline reaction, and that substances 
with an acid reaction tend to stop the growth of the fungus. May it 
be, then, that the soil solution in Pinnaroo soils is more alkaline. 
(This does not refer to the absolute alkalinity, or lime-content, of the 
soil^ but to the reaction of the soil solution, than in are^ where take- 
all is less destructive, and that this to some extent explains its greater 
i^everity at Pinnaroo.) 

In this connection it is interesting to recall the history of the Lower 
Northern areas and of Yorkers Peninsula. It is well-known that take- 
all was formerly very prevalent in both these areas, but now occurs 
only rarely. Is this to be explained by improvement in cultivation 
methods,, or by some inerease in the acidity of the soil, or perhaps 
by both acting together f It is known from experience in other parts 
of the world that alkaline soils, when brought into cultivation, become 
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generally less alkaline owing to the ploughing in of plant remains and 
the consequent formation of humic acid. No figures as to the I’eaction 
of the agricultural soils of South Australia are available, however, a 
fact whicli emphasizes once again tlie need for a soil survey of this 
State. In order to test the above question, therefore, soil samples were 
laken at Pinnaroo, and these wnll be compared with samples from 
other areas. The details of these tests, and a discussion of their 
relation to take-all will be published in future numbers of the Journal 
of Agricnltur(\ in the i)eriodical progress reports of the investigations. 

Summary. 

A brief summary of ^^llat is so far known of the control of take-all 
by cultivatTon may be given thus: — 

Hum the stubble early aft<‘r take-all. 

Fallow early. 

Keep the fallow\s (dean, especially from barley grass, by 
cultivating. 

(-ultivation also makes a better seed-bed. 

R<3ll if the seed-bed is not well compact t*d 

Us(» moi’o superphosphates (Icwt. jver acre is suggested for 
Pinnaroo until further experiments are made.) 

(Vmsider taking grasslands out of the rotation in bad take-all 
areas. Wh(‘at-oats-bare fallow', or wheat-oats-oats-bare fallow 
are suggested. 

Sow' (‘arly wheats if tak<‘-all is still susi)ected to be in the land. 


THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


B(x)borowu \ — ^The weather for December has b(M»u extremely cool and wet, 25.'? 
points having been registered up to the tune of writing. The crops are quite 
ripe and waiting to be taken off, and heavy yields are expected. Natural food is 
plentiful. The stock are all in good condition. Pests — Numerous summer noxious 
weeds are making their appearance under very favorable conditions. Miscellaneous 
— Farmers have done little or no stripping of crops, owing to the continuous wet 
ami cold weather. 

Eyre Peninsula, — Weather — A considerable amount of thundery weather and 
several rainy days were experienced. A total of 157 points of min fell during 
the month. Exceptionally bad harven^ting w'eathcr has prevailed, with cool morn- 
ings, and so growers have only boon able to reap during the mornings on very 
few occasions .Crops are standing up to the weather exceptionally well, except 
Early Qluyas and King^s, which have lodged badly. Crops in district have yielded 
33bush. per acre. A week of decent weather would enable farmers to compile 
harvesting. Fruit crop is very disappointing, there being a poor sotting of nearly 
all fruits. Natural feed is showing up greeu again since the rains, and will make 
it bad for burning should we got any more rain. Stock are all in good condition 
and free from disease. Posts — Rabbits arc becoming numerous. 

TurretfieJd, — Weather — This month has been wet beyond the average; 242 points 
of rain were registered, 96 points fell in one shower on December 17. Crops — ^Hay 
cutting is finished, but very little hay is carted, so far the bulk is stooked in the 
fields. Reaping has been started in barley, oat, and early wheat crops. Natural 
feed is mostly eaten out. Farmers will be glad of their grabbles as soon as 
avidlable^ Stock is in very good condition; fat sheep and lambs have been dis- 
posed of. Posts — Starlings are numerous and doiqg some damage in the gardens^ 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Ltd., roporW on Jamuiiv 1024: — 

Butter. — During the month production of all grades of butter kei)t ii]> remark- 
ably well, due to the late rains which prolonged the season. In the early part 
of the month fairly large shipments weie mado to interstate and over.sea buyers, 
but towards the end of DccomlK'r a shortage of choicest quality was being ‘felt, 
which accounted for an advance in values of tcjp grades, whilst lower grades also 
advanced accordingly. Choicest factory and cieamery fresh butter, in bulk, 
Is. 72d. second grade bulk. Is. 3d.; best sepaiatois and daines, Is. .'ijd. to Is. 7d.; 
fair quality, Is. 4d. to Is. 4bl. ; stnre and collector \ Is. 2bl. t<‘ Is 4d.; heated 
lois, Is. Id. 

— Fairly extensive quantities neie nuiiketed, tuol with local purchasers 
operating freely at each auction, all consignments submitted were readily cleared, 
values recording a alight fluctuation. Fresh hen, 10 jd.; duck, ll^d. per dozen. 

Cheicse. — The feature of this line has been the exceptionally brisk local demand. 
Although large quantities have been consigned from the South-Kastern fnetoiies, 
all available stocks have been disposed of at slightly bettor values than ruled during 
the previous month, the range being Is. to Is. 2d. for largo to loaf. 

Honey. — Since our last report the market has advanced ^d. per lb. for new 
season's prime liquid, owing to the strong interstate inquiry. Prime clear 
extracted in liquid condition, 4Jd. to 4id.; best candied lots, 3id. to 33d.; lower 
gmdes, 2d. to 2id,; beeswax realising for cleni samples Is. 4d. per lb. 

Almonds.— A s a result of local and inteistate imichasers only operating on a 
small scale, values have receded id. per lb. ns comparc'd with our previous quota- 
tions Brandis, 9d. to 9id. ; mixed softshells, 8d. to SJd.; hardsheWs, 4id.; kernels 
in strong request at Is. 5(1. Walnuts, Is. 

Bacon. — Excellent demand ruled for this line, Hupi)lics of mi<ldlos and lolls 
lieing hardly equal to trade requirements. How'over, curers held ample stocks of 
sides and hams, for wducli a heavy call w’as expc'ricnccd. Best factory-cured sides, 
Is. 3d.; middles, Is. 4id. to Is. 5d.; ham.s, Is 8d.; Hutton's 'M'ineapple" brand 
hams, Is. 9d. per lb. 

Lard. — Hutton's ^^Pinoapple" brand, in packets, Is. Id.; in bulk, Is. pei lb. 

Live Poultry. — At each sale we submitted an extensive catalogue, which m(»t 
with good demand, buyers bidding keenly whore (luality was right, and all con- 
signments realised .satisfactory values, the only line not receiving the good atten- 
tion of purchasers being birds of light breeds, ])rices for wiiicli receded so as to 
effect clearances. The Abattoirs' strike induced fanners to forw'ard their 
surplus poultry earlier in the month, and it vaa felt by the trade that supplies 
would probably be short during Cliristmaa week, but such was not the case, as we 
were forced to hold daily sales to cope with the very large quantities which came 
to hand. Crates obtainable on application. The following rates ruled at our 
last auction: — Prime loosters, 5a. to 7s. 6d. cadi; n ice-condition cockerels, 3s, to 
48. 9d. ; poor-dondition cockerels, 2«. to 28. 6d.; plump hens, 3s. 6d. to Gs. ; medium 
hens, 2g. 9d. to 38. 3d.; some pens of Aveody sorts lower. Geese, Ss. lOd. to 
Ss. 6d.; ducks, good condition, 5s. to Ss.; do., fair (jondition, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 9d.; 
turkeys, good to prime condition. Is. 2d. to Is. lOd. per lb. live weight; do., fair 
condition, lid. to Is. Id. per lb. live weight; do., -fattening sorts lower. Pigeons, 
8d. each. 

Potatoes. — At the end of the month prives eased considerably, owing to the 
increased supplies obtainable from Victoria, and new Victorians are now realising 
10s. 6d. to lls. 6d. per cwt. on rails. 

Onions. — ^B est quality white onions, at Os, Cd. pei cwt. on rails. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Hoard of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, December 12th, there being present Mr. W. S. 
Kelly (Deputy Chairman), Capt. S. A. White, Col. Rowell, and 
Messi’s. C. J. Tuckwell, A. M. Dawkins, P. Coleman, J. W. Sandford, 
W. G. Auld, and the Secretary (Mr. II. J. ETnnis). Apologies were 
received from the Minister of Agriculture (Hon. J. Cowan M.L.C.), 
Professor Arthur J. Perkins, Messrs. H. Wicks, and W. J. Colebatch. 

Crop and Fallaw Competitions . — The Secretary of the Board 
reported that the Government had approved of a subsidy of £5 to the 
Miltalie Branch in connection wdth the crop-growing competitions. 

Conservation of Waters of Finniss and Angus Rivers. — The recent 
Conference of Southern Branches of the Agricultural Bureau resolved, 
‘‘That the Government be requested to conserve the waters of the 
Finpiss and Angas Rivers for Irrigation purposes The matter was 
referred to the Minister of Irrigation, who reported that in view of 
the pressure of work by the Irrigation (Commission the matter could 
not be considered at present. 

Standardizing Spraying Compounds. — Congn'ss of 1923 resolved — 
“That the Government be asked to fix a standard for all spraying 
compounds and that the manufacturers be recpiesled to conform to 
same.^' The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. George Quinn), to whom 
the matter was referred has supplied the following report: — “I desire 
to report that the department has not been unmindful of the want 
which this resolution voices, because under the Insecticides Act, No. 
1013 of 1910, the fixing of standards for insecticides and fungicides 
was strongly stressed. A similar provision was contained in a Victorian 
Act passed with the object of standardizing these utilities. The 
Victorian Department of Agriculture attempted by carefully drafted 
regulations, to achieve this object, and kindly supplied copies of their 
regulations to this Branch when our Act of 1910 was passed. With 
the assistance of the Director of Chemistry (Dr. Hargreaves), I 
endeavoured to reduce the matter to exact expression covering a work- 
able basis, but notwithstanding the great knowledge brought to bear by 
my collaborator we found ourselves hopelessly unable to evolve any- 
thing satisfactory. It was found when the great field of remedies 
and reagents was brought under review the task was a stupendous 
one. Of course, a few, like arsenate of lead, lime sulphur compounds, 
and sulphate of copper could be standardized, but m(^t insecticides 
designed for a specifd purpose are compounds of a variable character 
compiled on empirical formulae, though perhaps each one is fairly 
effective if applied with proper consideration of all the circumstances. 
The principal defect in fixing a legally non-variable standard for an 
insecticide lies in the fact that such can only apply to one brand or 
name, and the vendor can withdraw his goods or cease manufacturing, 
and put out something of a similar mixture under another name, thus 
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leading those who try to accomplish the standardization around in a 
circle. It was the realisation of this which caused us to recommend the 
Act of 1910 to be repealed and substituted by another measure ‘The 
Insecticides Act, No. 1377 of 1919,’ which throws the onus on the 
vendor of fixing, registering, guaranteeing, and maintaining a 
standard of any insecticide, fungicide, or vemicide which he may 
offer for sale, just as is done with fertilisers under the Fertilisers Act. 
As this Act provides for the branding of every parcel sold with the 
guaranteed percentage of its constituents, and condition of such insec- 
ticidal ingredients, the purchaser would, if the law were enforced, be 
in a position to see whether he was receiving what he agreed to pur- 
chase. Further, the department under this later law has power to pub- 
licly expose in the press us(dess nostrums or spurious compounds put 
forward as insecticides, &c. No attempt has been made to enforce this 
law, notwithstiuiding that so far ba(*k as 23/8/21 representations were 
made to a former Minister pointing out that the desirableness of 
doing so to meet such requests as is contained in this resolution. It 
was decided to suggest to the Minister that action should be taken to 
have the Act enforced. 

llorehoinid as a Noxious Weed . — Ju reporting on the resolution 
carried at Congress — ''That the plant known as horehound should 
be proclaimed a noxious weed,’’ the Professor of Botany (Professor 
T. (i. B. Osborn D.Sc.,) says: — “Horehound {Marriibium vulgare L.), 
a native of Europe,. was ineduded by F. von Mueller in his list 'Select 
Extratropieal Plants’ as desirable to cultivate in Australia. Its value 
lies in its medicinal property (the principle Marrubin) used in the 
treatment of coughs. It is a perennial and a free seeding plant. In 
fruit, the calyx teeth become hardened and form a small burr that 
clings to wool. The plant prefers dry upland pastures. Horehound 
is a proclaimed weed for certain .shires in Victoria. Pastures on the 
Pacific Coast of United States of America are said to be so overrun 
by the weed that all other growth is crowded out. It can be controlled 
by {a) frequent cutting to prevent seeding, (6) bringing the land 
under cultivation, when tillage promptly destroys the weed. I consider 
that it is a decidedly objectionable weed in that stock will not eat the 
plant because of its bitter taste, and that its hixuriant growth crowds 
out other vegetation on some soils. Whether its proclamation as a 
noxious weed will have any effect in checking its spread is a matter 
involving a question of policy upon which I cannot express an 
opinion”. It was decided that a copy of the report should be for- 
warded to the Georgetown Branch, pointing out that there was no 
evidence from other districts to show that the plant was spreading 
rapidly, and asking for information regarding the reasons which had 
led them to urge the inclusion of the plant on the list of noxious weeds. 

Fertilisers Act. — The following resolution was carried at the 1923 
Congress : — ‘ ‘ That in the opinion of Congress the Fertilisers Act should 
be amended in such a manner as to require guarantees to indicate the 
phosphoric acid content instead of the tricalcic phosphate ’ The follow- 
mg report on the matter was supplied by the Horticultural Instructor 
Oltr. Geo. Quinn): — “I have read the resolution, and regret not 
having been able to be present at the Congress when the discussion 
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upon it took place. The matter was not lost sight of when the present 
Fertilisers Act was being drafted in 1918. It was ascertained at that 
time that the expression of the phosphatic contents in terms of phdS- 
phoric acid had been adoj)ted into the laws of the other States of the 
Commonwealth dealing with Fertilisers, but the feeling which Dr. 
Hargreaves shared with me at that time was that usage had made the 
terminology of our law reasonably undeititandable to our farmers and 
gardeners. I presume the object of the mover of this resolution was 
to secure uniformity, more particularly if his supplies of fertilisers 
are likely to be brought over the border from Victoria or New South 
Wales. In-so-far as the relative accuracy of the terms is concerned, 
guarantees given to indicate the phosphoric acid content are no more 
correct and probably less informative to the average user than are 
the terms ‘Water Soluble’ and ‘Acid Soluble’ phosphates. Dr. Har- 
greaves informs me that at the Conference of Agricultural Analysts, 
held in Melbourne during May of this year, it was resolved that it was 
desirable that the Fertilisers Act of the various States should be 
amended and brought into line in-so-far as unifomity was concerned. 
The New South Wales Department of Chemistry undertook to draft 
a uniform Bill to submit to the other States, and although not hostile 
to the request of the Bui'eau Congress, I do not recommend any amend- 
ments to our Fertilisers Act until the draft is forthcoming. ’ ’ 

Michaelmas Holidays. — The resolution, “That the Education Depart- 
ment be asked to alter the date of the Michaelmas holidays to syn- 
chronise with Show Week so that country children might have an 
opportunity of attending the show,’’ which was carried at the 192:1 
Congress, was again brought before the Board, when it was decided 
that the resolution should be transmitted to the Royal Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, asking their support of the resolution. 

Bail Fares to Winter School at Roseworthy Agricultuial College . — 
Information was received from the Chief Railways Commissioner, that 
arrangements would be made with the Roseworthy Agricultural College 
to grant the request of the 1923 Congress that Branch members, irre- 
spective of age travelling to the Winter School at Boseworthy Agri- 
cultural College should be granted railway tickets at excursion rates. 

Allotment of Dry Blocks on Irrigated Areas. — The Irrigation Com- 
mission, in reply to a resolution carried at Congress, “That the Govern- 
ment be asked to expedite the allotment of dry blocks in the irrigation 
areas to overcome the shortage of wood supplies for settlers’ use,’’ 
stated that every endeavour was being made to expedite the allot- 
ment of {dl unallotted blocks in the irrigation areas, and it was anti- 
cipated that a number of dry blocks in the Berri and Cobdogla areas 
would be offered at an early date. 

Compvlsory Registration of StaUions. — The Secretary reported that 
the resolution passed at Congress “That it is desirable to provide for 
the compulsory registration of stallions,’’ had been noted by the Min- 
■ ister. 
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H%ze of Cormacks , — The Marama Branch, which was responsible for 
the resolution carried at Congress, “That all bags in a bale be made 
the same size,'^ submitted two comsacks, sliowing a considerable varia- 
tion in size, for the examination of the I^oai'd. After a full discussion, it 
was decided, on the motion of Mr. A. M. Dawkins, seconded by Mr. F. 
(^oleman, “That the bags be forwarded to the (V)nti*oller of Customs 
with the reciuest that the neceasary action be taken to avoid a repe- 
tition of the trouble.” On the motion of x\lr. C. J. Tuckwell, seeonded 
by Capt. White, it was also resolved, “That ihe Secretary of the Board 
should ask the Marama Branch to keep a ret'ord of the numbers of the 
bales that contained sacks of an irrepihiv size, and also the name of the 
firm from whom the bags were obtained, in order tliat the name of the 
manufacturer might In' traced. 

Veterhiarij Hurijeon for Ejjre Peninsuhi the recent Conference 
of Eyre Peninsula Branches it was resol v(‘d, — “Thai the Government 
be asked to station a Veterinar}’ Surgeon on Eyrc' Peninsula, and that 
it be assured that the Conference, in making this request, agrees to 
the principle of payment by stockowners for servi(*es rendered by 
such officer.” On the motion of Cajit. White, seconded by Mr. A. M. 
Dawkins, it was decided — “That the Govei-nment b(‘ asked to appoint 
an officer to the position of Government \’eterinary Lecturer. “ The 
Board also desired to place on record the valuabh' services that had 
been rendered by Mr. P. E. Place during the time that he toured the' 
country- in the position of (Government Veterinary Lecturer. 

Fruit The Longwood Branch forwardi'd the following reso- 

lution — “That in the event of an Act coming into force relating to the 
manufacture of fruit cases, that it be made compulsory that all stand- 
ard cases be made with soft w'ood ends as an insurance against 
excessive shrinking or w’arping.” Tin* Sein idary was instructed to ask 
Mr. H. Wicks, who had been closely conneet(*<l with the matter, to pre- 
pai’e a report on the subject. 

Crop Competitiom . — The Naracoorte Branch asked that the mini- 
mum area of 50 acres of crop to be entered for competition under the 
scheme inaugurated by the Advisory Board, lx* I’edueed to 25 acres, or 
that one-fifth of the total area of land sown on a farm be eligible for 
the competition. It was decided to refer the matter to the Committee 
appointed by the (iovernment to managi* the competitions. 

Refrigeration of Fresh Fruit , — The Hills (Conference resolved — 
^ ‘ That reports of the investigations recently carried out relative to the 
refrigeration of fresh fruit be fomvarded to all Branches of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau, interested in the export of apples. It was decided 
to ask the Minister to secure sufficient (‘opies of the report to enable 
each Branch interested to have a copy. 

Space in the Journal of Agriculture for Fruit Crowing and Mixed 
Farming , — The Conference recently held at Balhannah requested that 
more space be allotted in the Jourml of Agriculture to mixed farming 
and fruit growing. The Secretary reported that arrangements had 
already been made to accede to the request of the Conference, 
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Fruit Diseases Act, — It was decided to ask the Horticultural 
Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) to furnish a report on the follo^ng 
resolution that had been carried at the Hills Conference — “That the 
Oovcrntneiit take more drastic action to prevent the sale of eodlin 
moth infected fruit, other than to a factory.” 

Rail and Telephone CJmrges. — The Board received the following 
resolution from the Conference of Murray Malice Lands Branches — 
“That railway and telephone charges be i*ednced.” 

Red Wheats. — The following rcsobition was carried at the 1923 
Conference of Murray Mallee Lands Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau. — “That the Department of Agriculture compile and publish 
a list of red varieties of wheats and of white varieties of wheat which 
are likely to prove efficient substitutes.” It was decided to ask the 
Director of Agriculture to agree to the request of the Conference and 
that the list should be i)ublished in Ihe Journal of Agricnltnre , 

Mr. J. W. Samlford . — Mr. J. \V. Sandford intimated that owing to 
the expiration of his term of office as President of the Royal Agricul- 
tural and Ilorticidtural Society, he was reluctantly compelled to sever 
his connection with the Board, (-apt White said he felt sure he was 
voicing the opinion of members wlien he said how sorry they were 
that Mr. Sandford was severing his connection with the Board. He 
\vished to place on record the very valuable advice and help that Mr. 
Sandford had ever been ready to give to the Board. Messrs. W. 8 
Kelly, P. (Coleman, A. M. Dawkins, and C. J. Tuckwell suppoitcd. 

Visit of Board to Brrri Orchard. — It was decided that the Board 
sliould visit the Berri Experimental Orchard on January 23r(l, 1924. 

New Members . — The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Brentwood — L. Wattens; Redhill — J. T. Grose, 
F. Mahone; Blyth — ^P. Vogt, E. Walsh, L. C. Mugge; Mount Barker — 
P. Pondt, W. Blades; Balhannah — M. Rose; Light ^s Pass — A. Chap- 
man, J. Craig, A. Scholz ; McLaren Flat — J. McMurtie, W. R. Duport, 
C. Burgan, C. Elliott, W. G. Oakeley, A. W. Cross; Aldinga — T. 
Harvey; Tweedvale — H, G. Schubert, Hugo Berth, P. F. Schapel, 
J. C. W. Seidel, R. F. Seidel, H. A. Schapel, W. T. Stone, J. C. R. P. 
Paelchen, W. H. A. Seidel; Balaklava — A J. Marrion, F. W. Webb, 
A. Anderson, A. McDonald; Rendelsham — W. Bignell; Arthurton — 
J. Frances, E. G. Noall; Allandale Ea.st — E. Jennings; New Residence 
— J. A. Voigt, C. Wedding; Tarcowio — J. Harvie; Gladstone — J. Eley, 
H. J. P. Kumnick, S. McLeod; Penola — ^W. Balneaves; Farrell Flat 
— P. Maheniphy; Meadows — W. R. Pattrick; Shoal Bay — P. E. 
Kaeshagen, T. Beare; Kybybolite — H. Pettit, J. Kealy; Berri — A, 
Smith; Kilkerraii — T. G. Sutter, A, E. Lehman; Bethel — E. N. Seigat, 
E. R, Weichert, W. C., W. B., and H. M, Peltz, 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR JANUARY. 1924. 


[By C. H. Rkaiimont, Orchard Instructor.] 

Fruit harvesting will be in full swing this month. Very often this 
operation is the most carelessly performed of all the orchard pra(»- 
tices. A grower will take every care in tilling, pruning, and S])raying, 
and then lose the benefit of his work by (‘arcless picking and packing. 
A good pack makes a good name and th(‘ consumer soon knows wliere 
he can place orders wdth confidence. So ])ick carefully and pack 
thoroughly. Badly gi*aded, and badly pack(‘d fruit lessens the demand 
and lowers the price. Do not waste any fruit. Have your ti*ays ready, 
and dry all not wanted fresh. To g(‘t good dried fruit you must 
have good fresh fruit. Small and damaged fruit makes a poor pro- 
duct and spoils prices. 

Continue with budding operations, taking (*are to use only plump, 
healthy buds, from known trees. Protei*! apples and pimrs by keej)- 
ing the spraying outfit busy; codlin moth will do very little damage* 
if a coat of arsenate of lead be ke])t on tiu* fruit. Moth infested 
windfalls spread the insect more than any other means, so keep the 
land clear. Pigs enjoy windfalls. 

Lime sulphur solution will keep fungus p(*sts in check during sum- 
mer. Spray vines with Bordeaux mixturi* as a protection against 
downy mildew\ Currant and raisin growings should have their 
evaporators ready for use. They may not need them, but it is well to 
be ready and save delay if the weather is (doiidy and damp at drying 
time. Watch hawthorn hedges, &c., for pear slug and give them a 
good dusting with earth, slack lime or wishes. This will help to keep 
the fruit trees free. Any pear slug affecting apple, pear or eherrj^ 
trees will be controlled by the arsenate of lead spray. 


THE IWcGILLIVRAY 
Patent Rotary Grain Pickier 

VnoqiiAlled for ipeed ftod efBolenoy. 

ENSURES that EVERY GEAIN !• WELL SUBBED in the PICKLE 

ObTiatei any poasiblllty of otot or wider plokUng your grain. 

YOU CANNOT HAVB SMUT IF YOU USB THIS MAOHINB. 

A BOY CAN EASILY OPBBATB IT, AND PIOKLB lOO BAGS A DAY. 

See It In operatloB and fodge it* merlta for yourself. 

Au IvqviBiM TO^ 

I. Ii. OAHPBBU ft (to., Cvrl* Stfwt, Adelaide 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS* PLANTS* ETC.* . 


NOVEMBER* 1923. 

Imports. 

Intmfalc. 

Apples (bushels) 15,001 

liauauas (bushels) .. 10,358 

Gooseberries (bushels) 4 

Loquats (bushels) 1 

Passion Fruit (bushels) 131 

Pineapples (bushels) 124 

(hicumbers (bushels) 366 

Onions (bags) 491 

Potatoes (bags) 10,077 

Ibilbs (paekages) 32 

Plants (paekages) 77 

Seeds (packages) .... 42 

Wine casks, empty (number) 3,202 

Rejected — Ibush. of apples and 1 Shush, bananas. 

Fumigated —16 wine casks. 

Ov( r.'itas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Set‘ds, &<*. (packages) 10,425 


Exports. 

Federal Commerct* Ad. 

Three thousand two hundred and sixty-one packages of dried fruit, 
580 packages of citrus fruit, 80 packages of preserved fruit, and 
1 package of lioney were exported to overseas markets. These were 


consigned as follows: — 

London. 

Dried fruit 2,364 

Honey 1 

Oranges 3 

New Ziidand. 

Dried fruit 225 

Citrus fruit 577 

I'reserved fruit 80 

India and East, 

Dried fruit 232 

Vancouver. 

Dried fruit 120 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit . . . , » , . . 320 
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RAINFALL TABLE. ' 

The following a^ies, from data eupplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall of the snbjomed stations for the month of and to the end 
of December, 1923, also the average precipitation to the end of December, and the 
average annual rainfall. 



For 

To end 

AT*gO. 

SUtioii. 

1 

Deo., 

1928. 

Deo., 

1923. 

Annual 

Baintall 


Fab Nobth and Uppbb Nobth. 


Oodnadatta 

3-25 

5*49 

4*94 

Afarree 

106 

4*76 

6-07 

Farina 

D47 

6*82 

6-60 

Copley 

116 

6*73 

8*39 

Beftana 

1-54 

7*70 ; 

8-97 

Blinman 

2-64 

11*22 

12*53 

Tarooola 

2*56 

6*52 

7*74 

Hookina 

.316 

10*60 

13*46 

Hawker 

303 

13*61 

12*92 

Wilson 

408 

14*29 

12*68 

Cordon 

4*26 

10*96 

11*66 

Quom 

3*90 

1007 

14*21 

Port Augusta .... 

2*71 

10*09 

9*67 

Port Augusta West 

2*38 

9*10 

9*71 

Bruce 

313 

12-45 

10*77 

Hammond 

4*93 

16*04 

11*91 

Wilmington 

2-59 

19*26 

18-.39 

Willowie 

4-61 

18*12 

12*67 

Melrose 

3*97 

31*09 

23-40 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

5*03 

22*78 

1 16*66 

Port Germein .... 

1*48 

13*07 

12-89 

Wirrabara 

1 2-74 

23*06 

19*78 

Appila 

2-36 

17*69 

16-00 

Cradook 

3-61 

11*89 

11*62 

Carrieton 

306 

1 14*87 

12-90 

Johnburg 

6-50 

14*06 

10*91 

Eurelia 

605 

16*06 

13*64 

Orroroo 

1*74 

13*68 

13*73 

Naokara 

2*86 

9*08 

11*99 

naok Book 

2*70 

16*68 

12*76 

Uoolta 

1*68 

9*81 

12*04 

Peterborough .... 

311 

16*24 

13*53 

Yongala 

407 

20*76 

14*68 

Loweb Nobth-east. 


Vunta 

2-23 

6*77 

8*88 

Waukaringa 

M6 

5*96 

8*64 

Mannahili 

2*66 

6-94 

8*67 

Oookbum 

2*41 

7*31 

8*31 

Broken Hili,N.S.W. 

3*26 

10*22 

9*98 

Lowbb Nobtb 

[. 


Port Pirie 

2*7^ 

16*53 

13*55 

Port Broughton .. 

M6 

16*88 

14*29 

Bute 

2*30 

20*13 

15*78 

Laura 

1*65 

22*09 

18*26 

Osltowie 

2*47 

20*69 

17*?0 

Jamestown 

3*82 

24*53 

17*89 

Bundaleer W. Wks. 

4*74 

22*28 

18*09 

CMadstone 

1*97 

22*57 

16*29 

Qtystal Brook .... 

1*80 

18*20 

1596 

Oeoigetown o.*... 

2*28 

23*02 

18*55 

Mssfmy 

1*63 

15*28 

16*37 

ItMthnl 

3*98 

19*64 

16*94 


Station 

For 
Dpc , 
1923. 

To end 

Dtc., 

1923 

Annual 

Rainfall 

• 1 

Lower North — continwd. 


iSpalding 

448 

19*67 

2027 

Gulnare 

.3*74 

21*87 

19*36 

Yacka 

3*82 

18*.56 

16*48 

Koolunga 

3 67 

18*24 

16*89 

Snowtown 

1*48 

17*02 

16*07 

Brinkworth 

2*78 

18*54 

16*30 

Bly th 

200 

18*93 

17*03 

Clare 

3*64 

32*26 

24*68 

Mintaro 

2*92 

33*35 

23-57 

Watervalo 

2*30 

31*77 

27*64 

Auburn 

2*23 

27*87 

24-36 

Hoyleton 

1*76 

18-05 

17-01 

Balaklava 

241 

17*61 

16-96 

Port Wakehold . . . 

1 09 

13-.33 

13-28 

Terowie 

2*82 

13*99 

13-82 

Yarcowie 

2*93 

12*98 

14-22 

Hallett 

1*79 

18*10 

16-49 

Momit Bryan .... 

3*72 

22*99 

16-81 

Kooringa 

Farrell’s Flat .... 

3*03 

21*29 

18-09 

3*00 

23*21 

19-00 

West op Murray Range. 


Manoora 

2*27 

25*62 

18-92 

Saddloworth 

2*46 

26*38 

19-78 

Marrabel 

2*83 

29.34 

19-78 

Riverton 

2*74 

29*72 

20-79 

Tarlee 

2*71 

28*60 

17-9.3 

Stockport 

2*56 

26*72 

16-63 

Hamley Bridge . . , 

2-43 

26*63 

16-59 

Kapunda 

3*97 

29*42 

19-89 

Freeling 

2*04 

26*22 

17-99 

Greenock 

2*33 

32*13 

21-68 

Truro 

2*63 

30*24 

1 20-20 

Stookwell 

2*60 

29*94 

1 20-32 

Nuriootpa 

2-91 

28*16 

1 21-00 

Angaston 

2*28 

30*16 

22-63 

Tanunda 

2*16 

31*70 

22*24 

Lyndooh ........ 

2*84 

40*64 

22*93 

Williamstown 

3*29 

39-.30 

27*48 

Adelaide Plains. 


Mallala 

1*72 

24*-^ 

16*72 

Rosewortby 

1-93 

26-90 

17*36 

Qawler 

2-00 

27*37 

19*11 

Two WelU 

2*31 

22*63 

15*88 

Virginia 

2-42 

26*71 

17*32 

Smithfield 

2*38 

26*66 

17*24 

Salisbury 

2*63 

31-09 

18*61 

North Adelaide . . . 

2-89 

33*65 

22*37 

Adelaide 

2*73 

29*79 

21*08 

Glenelg 

2*20 

24*30 

18*46 

Brighton 

2*17 

27*21 

21*37 

Mitcham 

3*45 

36*34 

24*26 

Glen Osmond .... 

2*78 

39*17 

26*94 



2*66 

40-09 

1 25*36 
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rainfall — continued. 


Station. 


For 

i To end 

Av*ge. 

Animal 

j 


For 

Ti> end 

Av»ge. 

JDee., 

i Dec., 

Station. 


D* c., 

Dec., 

Annual 

1 1928. 

1923. 1 

uainfatl 

i' ' 


1923. 

1024. 

Rainfall 

— 


Mount Lofty Ranqrs. 


Wbst of Spencer’s Gulf — continued. 


Teatree Gully 

1-74 

42*02 

27*77 ' 

Stirling West .... 

400 

6018 

40*82 1 

U raid la 

3-60 

63*32 

44*23 

Clarendon 

2-40 

43*62 

33*09 

Morphett Vale . . . 

1 87 

2900 

22*90 

Noarlunga 

1-54 

27*66 

20*41 

Willunga 

1-28 

32*29 

25*99 , 

Aldinga 

1-85 

24*98 

20*44 ; 

Myponga 

2-55 

36-25 

29-80 1 

Normanville 

.3 56 

30*89 

30*70 ' 

Yankalilla 

.3-26 

31-9(1 

23*31 

Mount Pleasant . . 

2 84 

43*48 

27*28 , 

Birdwood 

2 06 

43*51 

29-39 ; 

Gumeraoha 

2-34 

51*71 

33*36 j 

Millbrook Reservoir 

2-62 

55*56 

36-21 1 

Tweedvale 

312 

54*72 

35-66 1 

Woodside 

2-79 

43*53 

32*20 

Ambleside 

2*96 

51*22 

34*82 

Naime 

3-24 

36*24 

28*44 

Mount Barker .... 

304 

46*43 

31*30 

Eohunga 

3-41 

48*34 

33*06 

Maoolesfield 

305 

40*08 

30 65 

Meadows 

4-30 

51*29 

36-19 

Strathalbyn 

217 

24*70 

19-36 

Murray Flats and 

Valley. 

Meningie 

1-81 

23*91 

18*74 

Milang 

212 

16*19 

16*46 

Langhorne’s Creek . 

208 

18*61 

14-77 

Wellington 

L96 

17*18 

14*80 

Tailem Bend 

1-88 

18*42 

14*08 

Murray Bridge . . . 

162 

16*31 

13*94 

Oallington 

219 

18*48 

15*49 

Mannum 

1-41 

11*43 

11*66 

Palmer 

1-78 

18*01 

15*46 

Sedan 

2-29 

16*23 

12*27 

Swan Reach 

103 

10*48 

11*06 

Blanohetown 

0-99 

5*70 

10*09 

Eudunda 

1-46 

18*68 

17*61 

Sutherlands 

1-47 

13*02 

11*20 

Morgan 

0*76 

7*74 

9*30 

Waikerie 

0-48 

7*96 

9*87 

Overland Comer . . 

1-66 

7*69 

11-03 

Lozton 

0-55 

10*26 

12*61 

Renmark 

0-88 

8*60 

11*06 

Monaab 

3-04 

11*33 


Wist of Spinobr’s Gulf. 


EnoU...*. 

316 

8*20 

10*01 

White Well 

0-33 

4*71 

9*20 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

058 

12*42 

12*14 

Penong 

2-41 

14*72 

12*63 

Ceduna 

0-96 

10*31 

10-25 

Smoky Bay 

1*43 

13-do 

10*98 

Patina 

1*81 

16*72 

12*96 

Streaky Bay 

1*49 

16*60 

18*07 

1 


Talia 

1*14 

16*26 

16-32 

Port Elliston 

2*03 

20*66 

16*56 

Cummins 

1*60 

21*10 

18*56 

Port Lincoln 

3*00 

22*79 

19*66 

Tumby 

2*19 

16*68 

14*56 

Carrow 

1*49 

13*08 

14-42 

Amo Bay 

0*98 

12*18 

1306 

Cowell 

1*61 

9*43 

11*63 

Miimipa 

2*01 

13*89 

15*51 

Yorkb Peninsula. 


Wallaroo 

1-29 

l«-20 

14*15 

Kadina 

1*74 

19*30 

16*02 

Moonta 

0*87 

17*48 

15*35 

Green’s Plains .... 

1*64 

19*97 

15*86 

Maitland 

0*64 

26-50 

20*17 

Ardrossan 

0*62 

17*24 

14*18 

Port Victoria .... 

1*06 

20*95 

16*50 

Curramulka 

1*31 

22*18 

18*20 

Minlaton 

1*86 

24-76 

17-90 

Brentwood 

1*31 

20*03 

15*83 

Stansbury 

1*21 

1 23*94 

17*01 

Warooka 

1*60 

26-62 

17*80 

Yorketown 

1*66 

22*08 

17*24 

Edithburgh 

1*63 

22*74 

16*68 

South and South-East. 


Cape Borda 

2-72 

27-81 

25*08 

Kingscote 

3*47 

24*16 

19-04 

Penneshaw 

3*04 

20*10 

19-47 

Victor Harbor .... 

1-98 

22*43 

21-49 

Port Elliot 

2*23 

22*40 i 

20-12 

Goolwa 

2*41 

17*16 1 

17-89 

Pinnaroo 

1*07 

17*31 

16-60 

Parilla 

1*91 

18*22 1 

14-51 

Lameroo 

1*93 

20*98 

16-'32 

Parrakie 

2*01 

18*58 

14-68 

Geranium 

1*61 

19-86 

16-62 

Peake 

1*44 

18*67 

16-73 

Cooke’s Plains « . . 

1*63 

20-76 

16-14 

Coomandook 

1*39 

17-94 

17-49 

Coonalpyn 

1*99 

21*39 

17-40 

Tintinara 

1*46 

23*21 

18-70 

Keith 

1*45 

20-94 

18-22 

Bordertown 

1*60 

22*61 

19-39 

Wolseley 

2*13 

24*80 

18-12 

Frances 

2*84 

26-71 

19-73 

Naraooorte 

2*04 

26-33 

22-66 

Penola 

1*97 

31*01 

26-26 

Lnoindale 

1*64 

27-15 

23-00 

Elingston 

1*90 

26-67 

24-61 

Robe 

2*16 

25-93 

24-60 

Beachport 

1*98 

24-50 

27-20 

Millioent 

2*40 

36-22 

29-39 

Kalangadoo 

1*91 

38-71 

32-47 

Mount Gambler .. 

2*62 

33-8$ 

1 

31-29 
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Branch 


Alawoona 

Aiding 

Allandale Kast .... 

Amyton 

Angaston 

Appila-Yarrowie .. 

Arthurton 

Ashbourne 

Balaklava 

Balhannah 

Barmera 

Beetaloo Valley . . 
Belalie North . . . • 

Berri 

Big Swamp 

Blackheath 

Black Springs .... 

Blackwood 

Block £ 

Blyth 

Booleroo Centre . . 

Borrika 

Brentwood 

Brinkley 

Bundaleer Springs 

Bute 

Butler 

Galea 

Cadell 

Canowie Belt . . . . 

Carrow 

Cherry Gardens . . 
Glanfleld ........ 

Clare 

Clarendon ........ 

Claypan Bore .... 

Cleye 

Collie .••• 

Colton 

Coomandook ...... 

Coonalpyn 

Cradook 

Crystal Brook . . . . 

Cungent 

Currency Creek ,. 
Cygnet Eiyer .... 
Darke’s Peak . . . . 

Denial Bay 

Bdillilie 

Elbow Hill 

Eurtlia 

Fanell’sFlat .... 

Frances.. 

Oawler Biver . . • . 

Georgetown 

Geranium 


Report 


Dates of 
Meetings 


Psge 

Jan 

Feb 

« 

621 

-- 

— 

622 

— 

— 

« 

• 

« 

21 

18 

« 

« 

59o 

12 

9 

021 

18 

16 

609 

21 

18 

» 

2( 

18 

s 

19 

16 

609 

23 

20 

598 

— 

— 

621 

25 

22 

690 

— 

— 

* 

21 

18 

590 


2 

• 

18 

15 

• 

17 

21 

603 

19 

16 

' • 

J, 

22 

19 

• 

003 

16 

20 

; 621 

22 

19 

♦ 

— 

— 

1 * 

21 

18 

! • 1 

, 23 

20 

e ‘ 

I 16 

20 

« 

1 — 


• 

26 

29 

• 

16 

20 

1 

25 

22 

1 • 

' * i 

19 

15 

1 598 

— 


610 

R 

22 

t 

e 

17 

21 

• 

- 


e 

' 26 

28 

586 

: 2tf 

26 

590 

X 

1 

— 

1 

• 

i R 

28 

• 

1 21 

18 

• 

I IB 

16 

609 

1 26 

28 



Gladstone 
Glencoe West 
Glossop 
Goode 
Green Patch 
Gumeracha 

Halidon 

Hartley 

Hawker 

Hilltown 

Hookina 

Inman Valley 

Ironbank 

Kadina 

Kalangadoo (Women’s) 

Kalangadoo 

Eanganlla 

Kanmantoo 

Keith 

KiKi 

Kilkerran 

Kimba 

Kingston -on-Murray . 

Kongorong 

Koonibba 

Koppio 

Kybybolite 

Lake Wangary 

Lameroo 

Laura | 

Lenswood and Forest j 
Range i 

Light’s Pass | 

Lipson ; 

Lone Gum and Monash 

Lone Pine 

Longwood 

Loxton 

i Lucindale I 

l^doch ' 

l^sLachlan . 

McLaren Flat 
MacGillivray 
Maitland ..., 

Mallala 

Maltee 

Mangalo .... 
Mannanarie . 

Marama 

Meadows .... 
Meningie ... 

Milang ..•• . 

Millicent .... 

Miltalie .... 

Mindarie •••. 

Minlaton •••( 


1,600, 603 


t 

624 

t 


5b6 


624 

» 

s 

603 

590 

612, 621 

592, 696 

« 

593 


' i 

I 003 
1614,616 
I 613, 621 

1 • 

* 

i • 
i • 

i 588 
j 609 
‘ 621 

i e 

I • 

623 

600,603 


Dates of 

Meetings. 

- 

— 

Jun. 

Fob 

18 

15 

— 


23 

27 

23 

20 

21 

18 

21 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

19 

— 

»• 

17 

21 



19 

16 

— 


12 

9 

12 

9 

18 

22 

19 

16 

— 

— 

.i^ 


17 

21 

— 

— 


... 

17 

21 

18 i 

15 

21 , 

18 

R 

21 

19 ' 

16 

25 ' 

22 

19 

23 

— 

— 

1 




— 

16 

20 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



17 ' 

21 

— j 

— 

j 

— 

R 

19 

17 i 

21 

21 i 

18 

18 1 

16 

— 

— 




R 

R 

16 

20 


— 

12 ' 

> 9 

6 

1 2 

R 

16 

7 

4 

18 

16 
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Branch. 

Report 

on 

Page 

Datcf of 
Meetingi. 

Branch. 

. 1 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Jan. 

Fob 

Jan. 

Feb. 


604,610 

16 

20 

Eookwood ! 

« 

21 

18 

Monarto South 

696 



Rosedale ^ 

« 



lioonta 

• 

a 

16 

Rosy Pine 

♦ 


— 

Moorak • • • ■ r 

♦ 

17 

21 

Saddleworth 

« 



Moorlands 

804 



Saddleworth 

• 

8 

12 

Moorook .......... 

t 

21 

18 

(Women’s) 





621 

R 

16 i Saliahiirr ! 


1 

5 

• t t t . . - - • • 

621 

E 

21 i 

Salt Greek i 

« 



Mount Barker 

» 

16 

20 1 

Sandalwood 

o 

..... 

— 

Mount Bryan 

♦ 

— 

— 1 

Shoal Bay 

621 

— 

— 

Mount Byron East .. 

0 

— 

' 

Smoky Bay 

0 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Compass .... 

• 

— • 

— 1 

Spalding 


— 

— 

Mount Gambier .... 

t 

12 

9 

Stocl^rt 

• 

— 

— 

Mount Hope 

600 

R 

16 

Streaky Bay 

603 


— 

Mount Pleasant .... 

621 

— 

— 

Strathalbyn 

620 

22 

19 

Mount Remarkable . . 

♦ 

— 

— 

Talia 

• 

14 

11 

Mount Sohank 

0 

22 

19 

Tantanoola 

« 

19 

16 

^iindf^Ylfi. , , 1 1 . f 1 1 > t 

• 

16 

20 

Taplan , , , , , , , , , , , , 

• 

22 

19 

Murray Bridge 

« 



Tarcowie 

5S9 

22 

19 

Mypolonga 

610 

16 

20 

Tarlee 

696 

R 

R 

MviMmea 

a 



Tatiana • 1 1 • 

624 

19 

16 ' 

Myrla 

« 

19 

16 

Tweedvale 

621 

24 

21 

Nantawarra 

696 

17 

21 

Two Well* 

• 

... 


Naraooorte • 

624 

12 

9 

IJraidla A Summertown 

♦ 

7 

4 


• 

19 

23 

Veitoh 

e 


... 

. 

Naming t*-. 


19 

23 

Virginia 

« 



Neeta. r. 

« 



Waikerie 

• 



Nelshaby 

0 

19 

16 

Wall 

* 


, - 

Netherton 

610 

E 

14 

Wanhi 

• 



North Boohorowie • • 

688 

R 

R 

Waroowie . 

585 


.... 

North Bundaleer .... 

• 

— 

— 

Watenrale 

« 

..1.. 

— 

Northfleld 

• 



Weavers ...... .. . 

« 

21 

18 

Nunkeii and Turgo • • 

• 

6 

3 

Wepowie 

585.6 

R 

19 

O’Loughlin 

a 

16 

20 

Whyte-Yaroowie. . • • 

« 

.... 

— 

Orroroo ...... .....^ 

t 

... 

.... 

Wiikawatt •■■(•.** 

608 

19 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

Srery prodnoer ihould be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A poetoard to 
the Department of Agiioulture will bring information a« to the name and addrem of 
the leoretary of Uie neareet Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too fhr from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WARCOWIE (Average animal I'lmfaJl, 

November 2l8t. — ^Present: seven menilieiH, 

AlixEi) Farming. — The following paper was lead by Mr. K, Jsirvis; — “For inixod 
farming in this distiiet I favor wheat and sheep. I consnler that half of tho 
crop should consist of Federation, because it is able to withstand the dry spoils 
Ijotter than most varieties, but it is advisable to sow three or four different sorts 
of wheat. The same laud should not be sown more than twice in succession. 
Fallowing should be commenced as early as possibh*, because* the land usually sets 
very hard if left late in the season. Enough sheep should be kept on tho fallow 
to keep the weeds from going to seed. Fanning is not a veiy payable proposition 
w’ithout sheep. Farmera should rear the lambs and dis^ioso of the suridus sheep, 
because in ilealiiig there is a grave danger of intiodueing noxious weeds on to 
the farm. Uows pay ^ory well during a few months of the year, but my opinion 
is that one could keep enough extra sheep to [>ay (Mjimlly as well if a paildock 
wore not rescrvi'd for cows. We should also be careful not to keep any more 
horses than are required.” A good discussion followed. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, Idin. to 14 in.). 

October 23rd. — Present: nine iiiembeTs ;md three visitors. 

Hay and Hay Making. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, 
Mr. T. F. Orrock said he hud had considerable experience in growing varieties 
of wheat for hay, but he was of the opinion tliat tho King’s Early varieties, 
w'ere the best, preferably King’s Red. It was a good plan to sow tho hay w’heat 
first, which would enable that portion of the crop to be cut early, and tho hay would 
be ready to cut before any oats that might be present had shaken out. 
of a spendid quality could be obtained by sowing a few acres of oats and then 
mixing the oaten sheaves in the stack with tlie ^^heateIl hay. Hay should never 
be carted until it had been cut at least 14 da>%. With the exercise of a little 
care in tho handling of tho binder, sheaves of an even and fair size could be 
made. When the binder was being worked the jilatform should be about 6in. 
lower in front than at the back, in order to give the driver more clearance over 
stones. It also had the effect of making all the butts of the stalks keep tightly 
against the front of the binder whilst they were passing through the elevators. 
The butter should be set back towards the knotter at a fair angle, thus tighten- 
ing the butt and making an almost square and firm sheaf, with one side a little 
longer than the other. The tail board should be kept firmly against the heads of the 
hay to prevent the machine making uneven sheaves. The sheaf carrier should be 
in good order and carry five sheaves to each row, to place the hay as conveniently 
as possible for stooking. In cutting a crop that was down” badly and lying 
in the same direction, that the machine was w'orking, it was advisable to take a 
full cut and work' the reel as far forward and as low as possible. In cutting an 
ordinary crop, the lower the cutting was done tho bettor would be the butt of 
each sheaf. The stack should not be less than 0yds. wide, and the sheaves should 
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be placed with butts out through the stack. The outside row of sheaves should 
be placed tiglitly on edge, and each succeeding row of sheaves just touching 
the row which preceded it. If the outside row were placed with the longest side 
of the butt of the sheaf upwards, the w'all of the stack would be given a gradual 
outwards slope. The middle of the stack ^hould always be 2ft. or 3ft. higher 
than the sides. Before a start was made to form the roof, the centre of the 
stack should be raised 5ft. or 6ft. higher than the w'alls, and then the roof could 
bo finished off quickly without going to any unnecessary height. A keen dis- 
cussion followed. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

November 20th. — Present: 11 nienibers and three visitors. 

Thb Farm Vegetable Garden. — The lion. Secretary (Mr. W. J. V. Smith), in 
the course of a paper dealing with this subject, sjjid the plot selected for the farm 
garden should contain about half an acre of good land, and be securely enclosed 
with a netting fence. It should be sheltered from the wind, and ploughed to a 
depth of about lOin. if the soil was not clayey,^' but if there was a clay 
subsoil it was a good plan to cart loamy soil and old stable manure on to the 
plot and dig it into the soil. The land could then be cultivated again after the 
first rain, ami worked down to a fine tilth. Before planting, another good dressing 
of stable manure should bo applied, and <lug into the soil. Almost all varieties 
of vegetables would grow in that district if given a little attention and plenty of 
water. Turnips, carrots, parsnijjs, ami beetroot should be yihinted in May, in 
lows about 1ft. apart, so that they could easily be thinned out. Lettuce, cabbage, 
and cauliflower seed should be sown in a w<‘ll-manured bt‘d or box. Potatoes 
should bo planted about June, in rows 2ft. a])art, with Hiii. or 9iii. between each set. 
After the plants had been iij) about two oi three weeks they should bo well 
“earthed up. “ Onions should be planted about June in rows 2ft. apart, with 
4in. or 5iu. between each plant. Tie recommended Silver Skin and Brown Spanish 
as suitable varieties for that district. Peas should be planted in rows about ISin. 
ajiart, William Hurst being an excellent \aiiety. Tomatoes lequired a fine and 
well -manured seed bed. They should be sown in July or August. Once the plants 
came through the soil they sJioiild be left uncovered, in order to make hardy 
growth. When the plants were ready for transplanting they should be placed 
in rows about 2iift. apart, with 2ft. between the plants. For melons, trombones, 
ciicuml>eTS, &e,, a hole about 2ft. deep and 3ft. in diameter should be made, and 
then filled with a mixture of stable niJinure and good soil. A bed of that size 
wouhMiold about 12 seeds, and wlien they were ready to transplant, all the plants 
with the oxee])tioii of three or four should be removed. These plants, especially 
cucumbers, required heavy waterings. 


EUKELIA, October 29th. — Messrs. Butterfield and Harvey (members of Par- 
liament for the district) attended the meeting and delivered addresses. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16in.). 

November 23rd. — ^Present: 17 members, 

Hobse Power on th^ FarmJ — In the course of a paper dealing with this 
subject, Mr. C. H. Lines first referred to the claims made in favor of the 
tractor by some farmers. He considered the estimated cost of purchase and 
upkeep of an eight-horse team to be exaggerated. A goOd eight-horse team of 
three-year-olds could be purchased at an average price of £26 per head. It 
could safely be reckoned that the horses would have a working life of 12 years. 
The cost of harness would be about £6 per head and each set of chains Ss. A 
chaff cutting plant, costing £100, would last the life of two horses; repairs to 
harness, Ts. per head; and the price of 40 tons of hay in the stook and a few 
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bags of barley should cover the expense of the horse team. Labor he had not 
considered; because that applied in the case of the tractor as ’•rell as the horaes. 
On the above figures he thought that 200 acres of land could be worked for about 
12 b. per acre. If the horses were sold when 12 years old, they would bring in a 
few pounds, but after 12 years* work the tractor would be of very little value, 
(igain, most farm laborers could manage a ^ team of horses, but to drive 
manage a tractor it would bo necessary for the laborer to have some mechanical 
knowledge. In the discussion that followed, Mr. R. E. Lines said there was 
no doubt that to a certain extent the tractor had come to otay. During his 
recent trip to England he had found that a tractor which cost £230 in Australia 
could be purchased in the fonner country for £130, while a similar machine was to 
ho had in the United States for £70. Mr. E. T. Hollitt was of the opinion 
that good points could bo quoted in fuvoi of the tractor, but ho thought that 
even with the tractor, one would require a team of horses. Mr. Black said the 
fact that the tractor could be puivhased in England for £100 less than in Aus- 
tralia was to a great extent responsible for its popularity in the former country. 
The* Chairman (Mr. L. J. Sargent) tlitn presented Mr. ,T. IT. Sargent with a 
Life Meinliershiii Certificate of the Agi icultnral Bureau. 


MANNANAttlE. 

October 25th. — Present: 15 members and visitors. 

I1a\ Making. — I n the course of a paper dealing wdth this subjeit, Mi. W. T). 
('ainlicll said before a start W’aa made with cutting the hay the binder should Ik* 
overhauled aud placed in good working order. After the first two rounds with tlie 
binder the sheaves should bo thrown back, ami then stocking could bo coinmenced. 
If Avet Aveather Avere experienced, the stocks should bo made three shcaA’es AAide and 
not too long, so that air would be able to circulate through the shcaA'os. (^arting 
should be commenced after the sheaves had been in the stock for eight to 10 days, 
and the foundation of the haystack should consist of old straw or rubbish to 
protect the bottom sheiiA^es. There aacio different methods of building, but the 
stack with round ends had a A’cry neat apiieaiance when completed. Care should 
be taken not to allow the ends to become too 1oa\% The centre of tlie stack should 
not bo made too full before the roof w.as starteii, and if an extra layer of shcaA^es 
Avere put on it would keep the stack watertight. Sheaves placed butts out made a 
solid roof, and if the heads were placed outwards, practically all the rain would 
bo kept out of the stack after it had set ilown. The ends of the stack shouhl face 
in an easterly and westerly direction, with the opening on the eastern end, because 
most of the rain came from the west. Tf oats were cut for hay it was not advisable 
to cut the crop on the green side.' 


NORTH BOOBOROWIE (AAorage annual rainfall, 16.35in.). 

October 23rd. — Present: eight members. 

The Blowfly Pest. — In the course of a paper dealing with tliis subject, Mr. 
B. C. Mannion said the blowfly pest was one of the greatest curses of the Australian 
sheep industry. The experience<l sheepman was able to detect a blown sheep in 
the flock, because the animal stamped its feet and tAvitched its tail as it stood in 
the yard. The files attacked all classes of sheep, and deposited their eggs on any 
part of the sheep *8 body. To keep the flock immune from the pest throughout 
the year, I'epeatM erutching and the application of approved preventives was 
necessary. There were many effective solutions on the market, but he expressed 
preference for bluestone, because it was an inexpensive and a very effective remedy. 
When the solution was applied to the slieep, it killed the maggots and dried up the 
wool so that no attraction was left for the fly to blow the sheep again. Bluestone 
also healed the places where t the maggots were embedded' in the flesh, and gave 
immunity for a considerable length of time. The solution was best made with just 
enough bluestone to color the Avater. Before any solution was used, the sheep 
should be crutched and the wool clipped as close to the skin as possible, in order 
to give the solutiPn a chance to work immediately. If a sheep tlmt had been 
blown was not attended to, it would soon become low in condition, and in many 
cases die. 
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Sheep por the Small Land Holder.—Mi*. P. Chirk, who load a short paper 
dealing with this subject, said the timei was fast approaching when it would be 
necessary for the small farmer to devote some of hia time to raising other forms 
of produce than wheat, and he considered sheep to be the most profitable side line. 
Although their district was recognised as one of the best Merino shoepbreoding 
districts in the State, he did not think the best returns would be obtained from a 
flock that was kept with wool production as the main object. For the fat lamb 
trade he recommended crossbred ewes which carried a strain of Dorset Horn blood. 
Ijambs from such ewes would be ready for market considerably earlier than the 
Merinos, and they won hi not be so troublesome, if it became necessary to resort 
to hand feeding. 


TARtXJWIK (Average aniiuul lainfall, aliout IS^in.). 

November :20th. — Present: 19 membeis and nine visitors. 

CONA'ENiKNCES POK THE Parm Housewipe. — The following papei was read by 
Mr. O. W. Davidson: — Every farmer should ha\o the house equipped with as 
many conveniences as possible to lessen the tiresome duties of the womenfolk. 
The mo.st convenient and comfortable house ivoiild be one under one roof, with 
large, lofty rooms, and a verandah all around. It would then bo much cooler 
during the summer and warmer in the winter. Wire doors on the outside doors 
tuid wire screens on the windows are necessary to keep out files. The kitchen, 
being the workshop of the housewife, should be the room with the most con- 
veniences, and made as cool as possible in summer. A fairly large room, with 
plenty of ventilation, is preferable, and, if possible, one which faces the south or 
west. If the walls of the kitchen are painted to a height of about 4ft. it would 
need very little work to keep them clean afid neat. In the Agrioultuml Jounml 
one member at Clove suggested tiling the walls for that height with white tiles. 
This would be a splendid idea, only that tiles are rather expensive, and the paint 
would Avash almost as easily as the tiles. A ‘built-in’ stov© assists in the 
cooking, and the stove letuins the heat for a long period. A good plan for 
throwing light on to the fop of the stove is to build a window in the outside 
wall of the chimney, just about a foot or so above the top of the stov©. The laying 
on of water to the kitchen cun easily be carried out by having a tank raised on 
to a stand, and a pipe put through the wall, with a tap inside in the most con- 
venient place. This saves a great deal of time and labor. Other conveniences 
for the kitchen are cupboards for the saucepans, &c., and shelwes with hooks 
underneath on which to hang the articles used for cooking and washing-up. The 
bathroom is a necessity, and even when there is only an underground tank it is not 
impossible for water to be laid on to the bathroom. A small galvanized-iron tank 
on a high stand connected with the underground tank by a pipe, and water 
pumped into it by a force pump, will provide watei for both shower and bath- 
lieater. Then there are conveniences which can be put into the washhouse. 
Water can be laid on, and taps put above the washtroughs. A washing machine 
can be installed, and if there is a sufficient supply and pressure of water available, 
a water wheel can be used to drive the washing machine. A dairy is also a 
necessity on a farm, to enable the housewife to keep cream, butter, eggs, meat, &c., 
cool and fresdi with very little trouble. To make a cool dairy It is a good plan to 
build a concrete roof and then put an iron one about 6in. above it. The iron roof 
would preserve tiie dairy by running the water aivay from the walls during the 
wet weather and keep the heat out in the summer. The cowshed should be built 
away from the other buildings, but not too far from the house. I would have 
it open to the east, and one or two doors in the we^rn side to allow for thorough 
airing. The time is not very distant when a country home will not be called 
complete unless it has a power installation for doing the wasning, sepantii^, 
ironing, and lighting appliances, and be connected with the telephone. If the 
man on the land endeavored to provide such conveniences as those mentioned in 
the paper, the drudgery of the housewife would be lessened, and a very important 
point m arresting the drift of the rural population to the city would have been 

**A*'furaier meeting was held on Norember 16th, when Mr. Lines gave an 
interesting account of a recent trip he had made to England. 
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WIBRABAKA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

November Jst. — Present: 14 nieinl>ers and visitors. 

Tanning 8mall Skins. — The following paper, entitled, ^'Tanning Small Skins,'* 
was contributed by Mr. C. H. Curnow: — ‘‘In^tTie first place, the farmer should 
obtain a small <juaiitity of black wattle baik au^ chop it into small pieces. All 
the fat and flesh should be removed fioin the skins. Next, »a barrel or wooden 
vessel should be secured, and the first pelt plju-ed into the barrel with the fur 
side downwards. Then a layer of bark sliotild be sprinkled over the flesh side 
of the skin. Another skin can then be placeil in the barrel, special care being 
taken that the flesh sides of any of the skins do not come into contact with one 
another. In about three days the skins should be examined and another effort 
made to remove any flesh or fat that has not been taken ofl’ in tne first operation. 
The skins should then be returned to the baiiel with a layer of bark betw’een 
each skin. The skins should be inspected e\erv three or four days for a fort- 
night, and then once a week until they are tanned, which will take about two or 
throe months, according to the size of the skin. Fn order to ascertain if the 
skins aie tanned, the edge of the pelt should be < ut witli a knife, and if a white 
streak shows on the cut edge, it can be taken as an indication that the tan has 
not soaked right through the pelt and the skin will have to be returned to the 
barrel. When thoroughly tanned the skins should be tacked on an old door or 
some otlioi wide, flat piece of timber, and dre.ssed with as much neatsfoot oil as 
they will absorb. They can then be placed in a cool place, out of the weather, 
until they become thoroughly dr>. A piece of brick can then be used to smooth 
off the skin. If the skin that is to be tanned is required for leather, it should 
first b(i soaked in a weak solution of slaked bine and w^atcr to remove the hair. 
When the hair has been removed, the skin can then be placed in the tan liquor 
aufl treated in the same manner as other skins.” 


BLVTH, November ilrd. — The meeting was devoted to a discussion of a 
scheme proposed by the Branch to maiigiirate a seed wheat competition. A 
committee of management w’iis appointed, and a set of rules governing the com- 
petition was compiled. It was also decided to award a trophy, valued at £2 28., 
to the best single variety of wheat entered in the competition. 

LAURA, November 23rd, — Mr. J. J. Aiighey, who read a paper on the sub- 
ject, “Co-operation,” first referred to the advantages of co-operation in the 
direction of purchase of farm requisites and the disposal of primary produce. 
He also referred to the difticulties that had been experienced during the present 
hay harvest- in housing the crops, and considered that the inauguration oi a co- 
operative scheme for housing the hay would have been a step in the right direc- 
tion. He suggested the following plan: — If four farmers, each cutting about fiO 
tons of hay, were to join forces and place the hay into two stacks, it would be 
possible, with a little judgment to complete hay carting without getting a stack 
damaged with rain. He w’ould much rather have the hay out in the paddock 
when it rained than in a half-built stack, because hay that has been wot in the 
stack was never so good, no matter how it w’as dried. In parts of New South 
Wales stacks which can l>e completed in one day were built. The above w’onld 
be co-operation in n practical form, and might lead to something better. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELUS FLAT.) 

BLACK SPRINGS. 

October 2iid.--Pre8ent : 17 members. 

Mr. K. Dunn read a paper in which he gave an. account of the Whyte-Yarcowie 
tractor trial. The report of the delegates to the Annual Congress was also 
received and discussed. 

A further meeting was held on October 22nd^ when Mr. J. Howard read a 
paper, “Topdressing Pastures with Superphosphate.” 
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FARRELL'S FLAT. 

Novewiber 23rd. — Present: 15 inenibors. 

Value of Hay and Cereals as Feed for Sheep, — The following paper was read 
by Mr. R. Bartholomeus: — ‘‘Hand feeding of sheep is resorted to in times of 
drought, or perhaps during the autumn and winter months, to promote a rapid 
and unrestricted growth of the stock, when the nutiiial feed is backward mid early 
fodder crops are not making headw’ay. In this district hay generally consists 
of either wheat or oats; barley and rye as a i*nle only being used in those districts 
where wheat and oats cannot be depended upon. Rye hay cdffipares very favorably 
with wheat and oats as a fodder, but tlie crop must be cut early, which means 
sacrificing the yield per acre to secure a palatable hay wdth a high co-efficient of 
digestibility. Barley hay is also relatively lich in nutrients if cut in the milky 
stage — in fact, it is almost equal to oaten hay; but, unfortunately, it has weak 
thin-walled straws, which dry out and readily break down to dust when handled. 
The barley beard is a particularly heavy one, and is regarded as an objection by 
moQt people. Wheat en and oaten hay form the most suitable fodder of tho 
cereal hays, and are a sufficient ration for the maintenance of sheep during times 
of drought. From tables dealing with tho nutrients contained in both these 
crops it is found that oaten hay is the most valuable as a sheep fodder. Oaten 
hay also encourages milk secretion, and is therefore a good ration for lambing 
caves. The method of feeding cereal hay will depend on tho (Muiditions in which 
a farmer is placed. Fhaff is tho most economical and convenient form, but if a 
man is so situated that he is not able to cut tho hay, there is only one alternativie — 
feed long hay. The objection to this practice is that tho sheep will first eat off 
the heads, and damage the straw, thereby rendering it useless as a fodder. 
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As a maintenance ration, wheaten or oaten chaff will doubtless supply the cheapest 
form of fodder. From feeding trials made m Western Australia it was found 
that lib. per day was sufficient to maintain a dry ewe in good health, and that 
i|lb. of oats proved inadequate as a substitute for chaff in the absence of roughage 
to make up bulk; but on a stubble field this amount sufficed even for ewes heavy 
in lamb. The obvious deduction is that w'hen dry feed fs wanting, chaff must 
be fed, and that for pregnant owes, a combination of chaff and grain is required. 
Cereal grains are the chief source of (oncentrated foodstuffs used on the farm. 
They are composed largely of starch and albuimnoids, and they present their 
nutritive components in an easily digested form. They contain from 8 per cent, 
to 10 per cent, of ‘flesh fonners^ or albuminoids. The percentage of digestible 
carbohydrate which is largely present in the form of starch ranges from 45 per 
(cnt. in oats to over 60 per cent, in wheat and rye. Oats are relatively rich in 
tilts, whilst the others are distinctly pooi in this valuable ingredient. It is the 
presence of so much fat in oats that causes overheating when fed liberally to 
stock in warm weather. The naked grams have a higher starch value than oats 
or barley, and the difference will vary according to tlie thickness of the covering 
husks. From observation it has been found that an oaten ration will give rise 
to larger, healthier, and stronger lambs, and may be fed to lambs at the rate 
of |lb. per day at four to six weeks old, and then steadily increased till the 
allow'ance reaches about Sib. per day. Barley is the next best in value to oats 

as a lamb food, and wheat is a little inferior to barley. Either of these, how- 

<*ver, can be fed advantageously if combined wdth oats, or with oats and bran, 
to the extent of half the i-ation. With lambs, as with most stock, a varied diet is 
more effective than any single fodder. Where lamb fattening is conducted on a 
large scale, the general practice is to combine several fodders, such as oats, 
bran, maize, crushed barley, and oil cake, with a view^ to tempting the appetite 
and hastening development. Rye giain is similar in composition to w^heat, and 
it ranks about equal with barley for meat production, but it is not available to 

UH in any quantity, and the value put upon it as seed for early green feed 

places it beyond the reach of the stock feeder. Apart from the grains, there 
are a number of by-products of grains which have a great x'alue as a sheep 
fodder. Bran and pollard added to chaffed oaten or wlieaten straw makes a 
very satisfactory maintenance ration.*’ 


LIGHT’S PASS. 

November 22nd. — J’resent: 19 members. 

Question Box. — The meeting took the form of a Question Box. The first 
question to be considered was, “Does it pay to summer prune apricots!” The 
general opinion of the meeting was that summer pruning of apricots was a payable 
proposition. Mr. B. Boehm quoted instances of the results of summer pruning 
in his orchard and the increased crop that had been obtained from trees that 
had been summer pruned. Summer pruning, it was also asserted, assisted in 
cheeking black-bud. (2) “Is it advisable to graft apricots on to plum stock?” 
Mr. Robin cited the case of his own garden, where just as good a crop was obtained 
from apricots on plum stock as from those on any other stock. He said that the 
plum stocks produced profitable crops in wet ground. (3) “The use of the tractor 
for the orchard and vineyard!” Opinions differed on this question, some 
members speaking in favor of the tractor, whilst others condemned it, hut the 
majority were of the opinion that as yet the tractor was too expensive for a 
gardener with a small holding^ and too unwieldy in the small orchards and vine- 
yards characteristic of the Light’s Pass district. (4) “What killed so many 
apricots this year— moisture in the air or in the ground!” Members wore 
unanimous in the assertion that the excessive flooding of the gardens by continual 
rain drowned the trees. (5) “Is it advisable to use a spreader with arsenate of 
lead sprays, and is soap the best agent for the purpose!” The opinion was 
expressed that it was advisable to use a spreader, t>ut not soap,' because it was 
too expensive. Casein answered the purpose just as well, and could be obtained 
from firms selling sprays. (6) “Can anything be done to combat starling 
pesti” One suggestion was .to fibc a poU tax on starlings, and askVthe district 
council to give so much a head for each bird. Another suggestion wi|s -to ^tch 
the birds in their rbosting placed ahd destroy them. (!) ^‘Wnat cereal would you 
recommend sowing as a hay crop in this district!” Mr. TP, W. Boehm, sopportdd 
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by Messrs. E. Foist and S. Kills, said that a mixture of oats and wheat was the 
best crop, and advised cutting when the crop showed a greenish yellow color. (8) 

* ‘ Which is the better way to cincture four-year-old currant vinos strongly growm ; 
should just a ring be cut, or a piece taken light out of the stem?” The general 
opinion was that if the vines were strongly grown it would not hint them to cut a 
piece out; but care should be taken not to cut the wood of the vine 


LONK PINE. 

October 22nd. — Present: 18 membtus two visitors. 

Gbazinq. — Mr. J. H. Warnest read a paper. lie separated grazing into two 
divisions, viz., general and special. ‘^General grazing is allowing the cattle 
to run at large on ordinary pasture with no iminedifite view to fattening for sale, 
but for keeping them comfortably alive and also for breeding purposes other than 
stud, and depasturing cattle on special soil, growing grass or herbage of par- 
ticular value for the purpose of ^Hopping up” cattle, or for providing an 
except iomilly robust constitution for young and especially stud stock. 
Here the selection of country rich in limestone assists in strengthen- 
ing the bone; and ironstone country gi\es richness to tlie blood,” the 
paper read: — ” There are two main factois which should always be considered by 
the man on tlie land. Horsc's and cattle in particular n(‘ed limestone right from 
infancy, and should be allow'cd to graze on such country wdiercver possible until 
two years old. With horses it is preferable to leave tliein tliree years, before 
lenioviiig them to soil of a different nalim\ In reference to sheep, it is desirable 
to have lambs reared on limestone land until they are 12 months old. If this 
can be done, the meat becomes inueh sweeter and a better constitution is built 
up. When the soil contains a liberal supply of both limestone and ironstone, then 
it is best adapted for every kind of grazing, espc'cially to the second division. 
In grazing one has to consider the nature of the country for the different types of 
cattle. For instance, Herefor<l cattle are a very hardy type, and therefore would 
be most suitable to hilly country or country subject to drought. Shorthorn cattle 
do not grow to maturity so easily as Herefords, but are on the average bigger 
and more evenly stocked with meat, especially in the hind quarters. Sheep need 
careful attention, and the country on w’hich they an* to remain for some time 
should not be too sandy, because that seriously affects the wool. In considering 
land suitable for grazing, it is desirable to secure the best obtainable whenever 
possible, and with plenty of running water. In conclusion, it is desirable for 
anyone who goes in for grazing to procure the best kind of stock, and not those 
of a mongrel breed.” An interesting discussion Pollow’cd. 


OWEN. 

November 2,‘lrd. — Fresent; eight members. 

Hay Making. — The first work* in the preparation of tlie hay harvest, 
said Mr. T. A. Freebaim, in a paper dealing with the subject of ^^Hay 
Making,” w'as to overhaul thoroughly the binder, and place it in good working 
order before it was taken into the field. The stage at which the hay should be 
cut was a debatable point, but the speaker was of the opinion that best results 
would be obtained if the crop were cut about two weeks after tlie flower of the 
wheat had dropped, and the grain was beginning to set in the liead. Oats, how- 
ever, should not be cut until they were almost ripe. Stocking should be carried 
out as soon ns possible after binding, the sheaves being left in the stook for 
about 10 or 14 days before being carted into the stack. No time should be los^ 
in completing the stack, because the wheat hancst followed very quickly, and if 
the stack had to be left uncompleted, there was a great danger of rain damaging 
the hay. In the discussion that followed, Mr. A. J. Freebaim favored adjusting 
the machine so that it would make large shfines to savi* tAvine and time in 
handling. He also considered that with large sheaves the hay retained a good 
color. Mr. W. Marshman recommended the folloAving varieties of wheat for hay: 
— ^liUte varieties: Zealand and Blue, Lc^nk's Knstproof, and White Tuscan. 
Early varieties; King’s White, Sultan, and Felix. JTo though the sheaves should 
be left in the stook for at least 17 days before being carted into the stack. 
Mr. H. Bo\vyer fa^^ored Algerian oats for hay. Tlmt variety was hardy and 
disease resistant. * 
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WINDSOB. 

JSeptembor 25. — Preaeut: seven members. 

Fauai Bullding. — The following paper was read b)' Mr. A. Carter; — “In 
writing on this subject 1 will try to give my idea of what is necessary for the 
comfortable and eilicienl handling of a faun in this district. Wheat growing 
and mixed farnuag are the lines of agriculture conducted, and the essential build- 
ings are; — Htable, chaff shed, implement shed, barn, cow shed, pig sty, and fowl 
house. The cheapest and best building for the stable is one built of stone ivith a 
galvanized iron roof. This building /should be about 100yds. from the dwelling, 
and should face the east. It should consist of a chaff house and hay shed under 
a gable roof, with a skillion roof over the stable. This will provide for a greater 
lieight for the chaff house and hay shed, but tlie stable should be at least 8ft. 
high on the low' side. If this building is OOft. long it will accommodate all the 
horses necessary for the w'orking of a farm say, 500 to 800 acres. The manger 
should consist of flat galvanized iron built on a wooden frame, and should run 
the full length of the stable, with an opening ni the centre through which a man 
can pass. A strong loose box should be erected at one end with a gate so hung 
as to make a crush pen, when opened inwards. A passage at least 4ft. wide 
should be loft between the back wall of the stable and the manger, and the chaff 
house should open on to this with a door at least 4ft. wide. The chaff shed should 
be large enough to hold 5 tons of chaff, and should have a second door opening 
on the western side into the hay yard. The remaining space at the rear of the 
stable can be utilised for the engine house and hay shed. The stack yard at the 
back of the chaff house should be large enough to permit a trolly and team to* 
drive around, and be able to hold a stack of about 50 tons of hay. It is not 
advisable to put more hay in this yard than will be required for one year. The 

yard can be kept cleaner and clearer of mice if the liay is used each year. The 

implement shed should be built of stone and roofed with iron, and made large 
enough to hold all the farm implements and machinery, with room for a forge at 
the southern end. This building should have a giible roof, should face the east, 
and be built on to the stable, but standing about 40ft. in front, so that the end 
wall of the implement shed affords a shelter for the horses in the stable yard. 
The back wall should be provided with a doorway about 5ft. from the northern 
end. This end of the shed can also be used as a shearing shod, and with the 
aid of hurdles made of stringy bark battens, and two boards about 6ft. and 8ft.,. 
a fairly convenient shearing shed can be fitted up, and one that can easily be 
taken down and stacked against the wnll of the shed while not in use. The back 
wall of the implement shed and the end of the stable will form two sides of a 
convenient sheep yard. The other two sides can be made of cyclone wire with 

barbed wire on the top, and a gate in the southern end. This yard should be 

subdivided into three smaller yards with a drafting race and small convenient g^tes 
from one yard into another. A mouse-proof barn can be built of galvanized iron,, 
either on piles or dwarf walls. If the bam is built on piles with a piiece of flat 
galvanized iron placed over the top of the piles below the floor joists, the mice 
can be kept out more effectively. The barn should be at least 15ft. x 30ft. in 
size, and built off the ground to a convenient height for trucking seed or super 
on or off the wagon or trolly. The cowshed can be built of galvanized iron, and 
should contain three or four bails with manger for chaff, and a race 3ft. wide for 
convenient feeding. This shed should have a concrete floor built up about 2in8. 
higher in front than at the back to allow for drainage. The pig sty should be 
built of stone with an iron roof. This should comprise at least three pens. The 
back and end walls should be built solidly of stone mth a solid post and rail 
fence in front. The floor should be made of cement concrete, well built up to 
allow for drainage. The styes can be kept cleaner if an adjoining run of about 
one-quarter of an acre is provided. Fowl houses can be erected of galvanized 
iron and facing the north, with portion of the front enclosed for roosting accom- 
modation for the fowls. They snould be enclosed v’ith 6ft. wire netting to keep 
out foxes.” In the discussion that followed, Mr. H. Clark said high land was 
essential for drainage. Good sheds 'increased the value of a property, and in 
the event of a sale the land usually r^lised the value of the sheds. The stable 
and implement shed should be some distance apart, owing to the danger of fire. 
The fowl yard should consist of about one acre of land, and include the haystack 
if possible, the stable, and a sipall piece of natural scrub. The birds derived » 
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great benefit from the bay and stable yard. Water laid on the the pig sty and 
fo\il yard would be the means of saving a great deal of labor. Mr. H. Wliite 
tigreed that the fowl yards should include the stable and haystack, but steps should 
be taken to exclude the birds from the implement shed. The floor of the imple 
ment shed should be as level as possible, because the machines, if left standing 
the whole year in an uneven position, were liable to^ become twisted. Mr. H. Clark 
considered that iron roofs were too hot for the pigsties unless the houses were 
roofed with straw as well. Mr. A. Carter said where stone was used for the sties, 
the pigs could not become a nuisance by rooting, and with an iron roof the 8t> 
was kept dry, thus avoiding a disagreeable quagmire. The barn, to be mouse 
proof, should be separated from all other buildings. Mr. W. Tonkin advocated a 
gable roof for the implement shed. Portion of front of the shed should be eit 
closed. All sheds for stock should face the east. 


BALAKLAVA, September 3rd. — The meeting was held in the Halbury Institute*. 
Eight members and 32 visitors were present. The subject for the evening, 
* * Stripper versus Harvester, ' ^ as introduced by Messrs. Tuck and Bundle. A keen 
interest was taken in the remarks of the speakers, and a good discussion followed, 
in which Messrs. F. Webb, A. McDonald, P. Boediger, H. Kobertson, A. Andei 
son, W. Miller, A. Marriou, and D. McArthur took part. 

LIGHT PASS, December 20th. — Mr. .1. G. Stolz delivered an address, in 
which he recounted some of his experiences during a recent trip through Central 
Australia. 

NANTAWARRA, October 11th. — Mr. A. F. Herbert initiated a cliscusHion on 
the subject, Horse Power versas Tractor.’^ The trend of the discussion centred 
on to the working life of a horse, w'hich was generally agreed to be about six 
years. 

TARLEE, October 15th. — Twenty-two members ami five visitois attended the 
October meeting of the Branch, when the Agricultural Chemist at the Roseworthy 
Agricultural College (Mr, A. T. Jefiffiee, B.Sc.) was present, and delivered ati 
address, *^Tho Importance of Chemistry in Agriculture.^' 

TARLEE, November 2nd. — Tho Superintendent of Experimental Works (Mi. 
W. J. Spafford) attended the meeting and delivered an address, ^ ‘ Wheat Culture, ' ' 
to an audience of 22 members and two visitors. 

• WILLIAMSTOWN, November 23rd.— Mr. J. H. Finnis (Secretary of tht 
Advisory Board of Agriculture) attended the meeting and delivered an address, 
*^The Work of the Department of Agriculture." Mr. 8. B. Opie (Field Officer 
of the Department) was also present, and gave a '^hort address, ^‘Tobacco Cultuie 
in South Australia." 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.T 

MOONTA. 

MOONTA (Average annual raiutall, 15.22iii.). 

October 26th. — iPresont: 18 members and one visitor. 

Dr. A, K. Clayton attended the meeting and addressed the niembers on 
“Mendel's Laws," and illustrated his remarks with blackboard UlustrationH. 
Several questions were then askwl by the memliers, and answered satisfactorily by 
Dr. Clayton. 


KILKEBBAN. 

October 23rd, — Present: nine members and three visitors. 

THr Fabu Garden. — In the course of a short paper dealing with this subject, 
Mr. B. L. Koch said^apart from the fact that the laying out and management 
of a good farm garden assisted in keeping down the expenses on the holding, a 
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well-kept plot of land devoted to vegetable culture also added to the appearance 
of the homestead. He suggested that land of a sandy nature should bo selected 
for the garden, and consideration given to the convenience of the water supply. 
All rubbish should be removed from the plot, and the soil irorked to a depth 
of at least 4in. Next, the land should be given a thorough watering, and after 
being left in a rough condition for two or three weeks, it should bo worked down 
to a fine tilth. The plot should be laid out in beds in order to facilitate weeding 
and watering. In the discussion that followed, Mr. T. Keightly mentioned that 
superphosphate w'as not a suitable manure for cabbages and caulifiowers, but it 
could be used with excellent results on peas. Mr. Koch preferred superphosphate 
to stable manure, on account of the targe mniiWr of wc(»d Kccds that were brought 
to the soil with the latter. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BIO SWAMP. 

October 25tli. — Present: seven inenibers and two visitors. 

Babbit Destruction , — In the course of a pitper dealing with this subject, one 
of tlie members said the whole question of rabbit destruction could be summed 
up in a few words, catch them and kill them/^ but the question which con- 
fronted the landholder was how to do the work cheaply and effectively. In the 
wheat-growings areas pollard baits distributed with the poison cart around each 
burrow', or by hand, gave very good results, especially when the work was fol- 
lowed up by filling in the burrows. Such work, however, should bo repeated each 
day for abour a fortnight. Another plan when first filling in the burrows, was 
to scatter baits close to the filled-in holes, so that the rabbits when scratching 
would pick up the baits. A more simple method could be used on grass land. 
Three or four horses should be hooked to a three-furrow plough with an eight or 
10ft. length of chain. By that means the team could be driven around the worst 
part of the burrow', and the plough pulled through the land as deeply as possible. 
A few baits should then be scattered along the furrow. After using the plough 
there would be plenty of loose dirt to fill in whatever holes the rabbits opened. 
Jam mixed with strychnine was also effective, especially if placed around the 
fence on sticks or stones after the holes had been blocked up. The fumigator, 
with a smoke mixture attachment, would also destroy a lot of rabbits. During 
recent years the use of petrol fumes from the exhaust of an engine had given 
good results. Some farmers wore reported to be using motor cars for the same 
purpose. If the farmer carried out any of the above methods, it would be con- 
cluded that their paddocks were clear of rabbits, but, during the spring time, 
young rabbits were seen outside the paddocks, and where IJin. netting w’as used 
man> of the burrows W’ere opened again before the completion of harvest, and 
the same work had to be repeated. One way of avoiding that was to use IJin. 
netting. The poison cart should also be driven around the fences just as the 
grass was drying off, and around any burrows near the fence. A very good 
method in plain country, and where farmers had not been able to secure wire 
netting, was to use the poison cart every three months around all the burrows, 
and also to roll up hand baits about the size of an egg, or smaller, and throw a 
few down each burrow. The destruction of rabbits on grazing land was more 
difficult than on cultivated land. The most effective way of dealing with the pests 
on such land w'as the use of the poison cart, which, if used with judgment at 
different times of the year, would keep the rabbits in check. Good effective 
work could be done during the summer months after showers of rain, and again 
when the first seasonable rains fell before the green grass appeared. The 
poison cart w'ould also do effective work during July or August, and again later 
when the grass was drying off. 


CUNOENA. 

Ot»iober 24th. — Present; 18 members and three visitors. 

Fallowing. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. E. T. 
Barrett stated that the purpose of fallowing was to store moisture in the soil and 
destroy weeds. Fallowing should be commenced in. June and finished, if possible, 
by August. The writer contended that it was a waste of time to fallow the land 
when grass was in seed, because that would cause the weeds to be more trouble- 
some. The best plan was to turn in the weeds when they were young. Before 
starting fallowing the plough should l>e set to cut the ground and expose all the 
roots^ of the weeds to the air. The writer advised ploughing first to a depth of 
5in«, then working the surfaee soil to a depth of 2in., care being taken not to 
disturb the underneath soil. An implement such as a set of harrows or a cultivator 
should l)e used for that work. The best time to work the fallow was when tih* 
land was wet, and, if possible, it should be cultivated after every rain, deeding 
should not be commenced on the fallow until after the first winter rain. All fallow 
land should be worked in the opposite direction to the first ploughing. A general 
disc^ussion followed. 
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J^IiXED Farming.— Mr. 0. H. Gerschwort/, in a yniiwr deulin^ with this subject^ 
contended that it was first of all necessary to jiiow a lotatioii of crops on 'new 
land. Three oi four crops of wheat could ]»(' j»rown, and then a crop of oats or 
barley, to give the soil a rest. The last-nanied two cereals provided Ijettcr grazing 
for stock the following year. Oats were also a mean* of checking take-all, and 
oaten stubble would burn much better than wheaten stubbh . On a farm of, say, 
1,500 acres, one should carry about 300 sheep and a few eattle, as well as pigs 
and poultry. The farm should be well fenced and subdivided, piu\idiou being 
made for a good supply of water. The faiin (ould thou be used to the host 
advantage by sowing, say, 400 acres of wheat, loO U'Tes of oats, and 10(1 acres 
of barley. These crops should be sown early m the season and used for grazing 
the sheep and other stock during the early winter months, when other feed was 
scarce. In the spring of the year when feed became more plentiful, these crops 
could be loft tor harvesting. About 400 to 500 acres should be fallowed as soon 
as seeding was cximplcted, leaving 400 to 500 acres for grazing purposes. If a 
larger number of stock were to be carried, it was a good plan to sow almut 60 
acres of rape on the fallow, to help carry the sheep through the summer months, 
and it would also serve as a good dressing for the fallow. Sheep on the farm 
were a profitable investment, because they provided meat and wool. On an average 
oOO sheep would retum from 8s. to lOs. per head for wool, and if a few lambs 
were bred, say about 100, they could be sold or retained, and that number of agod 
owes drafted out and sold. The l>68t breed of sheep for wool production for that 
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district was the Meriao, but for the owner breeding for lambs the writer recom- 
mended the Bord<*r Leicester or Shropshire erosf'cd with the Merino. Sheep could 
also be run on the fallow to consolidate the soil, destroy weeds, and save labor 
in cultivation. A few cows were also necessary on the farm, first to provide 
milk and butter for the household, and secondly, for the weekly payments obtained 
tor cream. If one were short-handed, however, il was only advisable to keep one 
or two cows. The writer next referred to pigs as a very useful asset, because 
they could be fed on the waste products of the farm. Pigs were useful for 
supplying meat for household use, or they could be marketed from time to time. 
In concluding, the writer referred to poultry as being a valuable side-line. The 
birds kept the household supplied with eggs, and were useful for table purposes, 
but the writer did not recommend the keeping of geese, turkeys, and ducks, 
liecause foxes were so numerous in that district. A general discussion followed. 


GBEEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

November 26th. — Present: eight members and two visitors. 

PoDDEK Crops. — In the course of a discussion on this subject, members were 
unanimously of the opinion that if early feed was desired, it was advisable to sow 
oats at the rate of 1 bushel of seed and lewt. of super immediately after the 
wheat crop had been harvested. The only working of tluit soil tliat was necessary 
was to run a spring-tooth cultivator over the wheat stubble before sowing the 
oats. In reply to a question from Mr. Schwerdt regarding the best method of 
feeding sheep during the winter months, Mr. E. Sage said sheep could be hand 
fed with straw, and do well; but immediately the new growth of green grass 
made an appearance, it was advisable to feed the sheep on good hay chaff which 
could be set out in small boxes or bag mangers. Mr. Schwerdt mentioned that 
he had found a mixture of rye and oats an excellent grazing crop for sheep. 


MILTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55iii.). 

September 16th. — Present; eight members and three visitors. 

Farm Machinery.— Mr. D. P. Bagnell contributed a paper on this subject. 
The makers of present-day iiiachiiiery, he said, deserved great credit for its 
class, size, ard durability. A few years ago, fanners were content >vith a four 
or five furrow plough, a 11 or 13 row drill, or a 4Jft. or 5ft. stripper, but at the 
present time there was a tendency to scrap the small implements because there was 
little or no sale for them, and labor was expensive. Wien the larger machinery 
came on the market, it was questioned whether it Avould possess the durability 
that was needed. The first makes of some classes of machinery were not up to 
the standard, but the Australian firms had an advantage over the oversea firms 
because they understood the various classes of soil, climate, etc. He did not 
favor most of the oversea makers’ implements, because they did not possess the 
durability of the locally laanufai'tured article. Mr. Bagnell then outlined the 
advantages and disadvantages of the different makes of ploughs, combined drill 
and cultivators, binders, strippers, harvesters, and reaper threshers. Continuing, 
he said there were many makes of engines suitable for the farm, but he thought 
that in time they would be supplanted by tractors, which were ^adually making 
their way Into the farming aroas. For a farmer commencing operations, he 
would advise buying a heavy and powerful type of tractor, because it would not 
then be necessary to purchase horses, harness and a stationary engpne, etc. A 
good discussion followed the reading of the paper. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

November 17th. — ^Present: 17 members. 

MAckiNS v. Blade Shearing, — The first homestead meeting of the Branch 
held during the year 1923 took place at Mr. P. Myers’s residence on November 
17th. After the garden and outbuildii^s had been inspected, tea was provided 
by Mrs, Myers, meeting was continued in the evening, when the following 

paper dealing with the subject, Machine v. Blade Shearing,” was read by Mr. 
J. Boudle: — ^*'With the class of Merino that is bred in this district, I think the 
machine, in skilled hands, is capable of taking off half to three-quarters of a 
pound more wool than the blades, and, apart from this advantage, the machine 
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can be used with more safety both to the man and the sheep, because when tlu» 
blades are used, even by very careful men, a serious accident can happen through 
the sheep getting its foot in the bows of the shears and dragging them through 
the shearer's hand. There is also a danger of the shearer stabbing his pen mate, 
because most blade shearers now use ‘Yabbereh' shears. It is easier for a 
young man to learn shearing with the machine than the blades. Any fanner that 
has an engine and, say, 1,000 sheep, will tind that if he installs a shearing 
machine the outfit will be paid for in two years by the extra wool that will be 
obtained." In the discussion that followed Mr. R. Myers aoubted the advisa- 
bility of installing a machine in a small shed. Mr. II. Myers was convinced 
that blade shearing was better for the sheep than the nmclnne. 

Wheat Most Suitable rOR the District.— In the c()urs(* of a short paper 
dealing with this subject, Mr. T. Speed, sen., expressed the opinion that Federation 
was the best wheat to grow for grain in that <iistnct. It stood up well, and 
was easily thrashed. King's Red was also a good yielding variety, but it was 
very hard wheat to reap and thrash. Marshall’s No. 3 ho considered to bo the 
best hay wheat. Gluyas was another good variety, but it had a tendency to 
"go down" if rough weather was experienced. Leak's Rustproof, wdiilst being 
a good yiclder, was very subject to blight. A short discussion followed. 


WIRRULLA. 

September 22nd. — Present: 15 members ami six visitors. 

(Question Box. — 'The meeting took the form of a "Question Box," the fiist 
subject brought forward was: — "At what period should an oaten crop cut for 
hayf" Members agreed that the crop should be cut wlien the grain was ripe. 
"The best plain to adopt to kill small malice shoots!" Members considered 
fire the best metluxl of coping with shoots. "Is it advisable to sprinkle salt on 
hay when stacking the sheaves!" All members agreed that it w'as. "What is the 
best means to proNcnt the ravages of white ants in house timber, sheds, iwsts, 
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Mr. B. D. Burke recommended putting salt around the posts when they 
were erected. Mr. W.‘ A. Mudge stated that he had checked the pest with the 
use of bluestone. Others recommended spraying with a solution of arsenic. ' * Whsft 
is the quickest and best way of reaping and cleaning 300 acres of crop Yielding 
15 bushels per acre?” Members were divided in their opinions, some favoring 
strippers and winnowers; others, various styles of harvesters. In reply to a 
question regarding the best method of treating lampus in horses, Mr. B. Penna 
said he had found it a good plan to turn the affected horses on to green wheat. 
^‘Docs sowing wheat dry prevent smutl^' Members considered that in the event 
of smut in the crop it was advisable to pickle. Which is the best wheat to cut 
for hayf^^ Members advocated Florence, Felix, or Gluyas. **Is it advisable 
to bleach new cornsackst’’ Some members wore in favor of the suggestion, 
whilst others spoke against it. 


WOOKATA. 

November 24th.— Present : 13 members and two visitors. 

Staok Building. — Mr. J. H. Murray read the following paper: — ‘^One of the 
first points that required consideration prior to building the stack is to see that 
the hay frame is sound and firmly fixed to the wagon. It is also advisable to see 
that the hay forks are in good order, because nothing is more annoying than to 
have to pitch hay with a loose headed fork. Regarding the stack, the first thing 
to consider is the site. This should be situated as closely to the stables as possible, 
at the same time leaving sufficient room to approach the stack on all sides with a 
load of hay. Having made a rough estimate of the quantity of hay to be 
stacked, the four corners of the stack can be pegged, care being taken to have 
the sides and ends the same length and the corners square, otherwise it will be 
found that the stack will settle down unevenly. Next, the piece of pegged 
ground should be covered with dunnage, such as old timber, logs, scrub brush, 
and straw; but I prefer large stones, because they make a good solid foundation. 
The first layer in the stack is the foundation, and care must be taken to see that 
this is put down firmly and evenly, otherwise it will lead to subsequent trouble. 
First make a start on the outsido row which is the wall, by placing the sheaves 
butts out on their *edge, and proceed around the stack to the starting point, 
carefully pressing every sheaf down firmly with the knee to make the wall solid. 
Now proceed to fill the middle. Continue as with the wall, but rtwerse the sheaves, 
with the heads just coveHng the binds of the wall sheaves. Place all centre 
sheaves on the flat, and continue this operation until the centre is completed, 
taking care to keep the middle well filled, because that is most necessary to run out 
the water, ^ould any find its way into the stack. The secona row is continued 
as with the first, but in the opposite direction to the one directly underneath. 
To obtain a straight wall the wall sheaves should be placed about 2in. to 3in. 
inside of the layer underneath, when it will be noticed that by the time the middle 
is filled they will have been pushed out level with the layer underneath. To 
obtain a wall with a steep slope out at the top. all that is necessary is to place 
the wall sheaves level with the last layer. T^, hovm^r, should not be done 
unless long hay is being handled. Continue layer a^C|eT layer until the ^ of the 
wall is reached. Now proceed to put on the wtes and the roof. The eaves 
first, by placing the sheaves on the fiat, about Sin. to 4in. over the sides of the 
wall, right around the stack. Then fill the middle to at least Sft. higher than the 
eaves. The roof is the most imimrtant work, and a little extr|i|^l|||fie and care 
taken is time well spent. Start by placing the first layer buthk on the flat 
of the shcMtf , well covering the binds of the eaves, and in the opposite 

direction to that in which the eaves were formed. Now centre as Wore, 

carefully pressing every sheaf in the roof down firml;j^*^^pihtinue on until near 
the ridge, and if during the stacking some of the sheaves have been put 
aside, they will come in handy to finish off the rmir A good plan is to peg 
down the ridge, because these sheaves seem to al^im|Fget out of place. Now that 
the stack has been finished, I advise thatching; ^%ilSig that, I would cover the 
stack with a good layer of clean straw and pegB down v^th string, or cover it 
with old netting, to keep it from blowing off. TOis can be rolled up a little at a 
time when required. ’ ’ 
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CAEROW, November 23rd.--A large number of members and visitors attended 
the concluding meeting of the year, which took the form of a social evening. 

GREEN PATCH. October 22nd.— Mr. E. M. Sage read a paper, ‘‘Results of 
Cropping, '' in which he gave an account of various tests that he had conducted on 
his farm. Mr. a J. Whillas then gave a report of the proceedings of tlie MinniDa 
Conference. 

LAKE WANGARY, November 5th.— The Assistant Wool Instructor of the 
School of Mines (Mr. C. A. Goddard) attended the meeting, and delivered an 
address, “Classification of the Farmer's Woolclip.^ Practical wool -classing 
demonstrations were also given at Messrs. Morgan's and Hawke's sheds^ 

h^LACHX/AN, November 3rd.— Mr. T. Puckiidgo road a paper, ‘‘Fallowing and 
Its Benefits. ' The speaker dealt with the subject from the point of view of the 
stimulating eflTect the breaking up of the laud had on the activity of soil bacteria, 
and the making available of food suitable for the wheat plant. An interestinff 
discussion followed. 

McLACHLAN, December 1st. — Mr. G. P. Roe delivered an addi-ess, “Heavy v. 
Light Harvesting Machinery," and a keen dlsciisHion followed. The question 
of commencing crop and fallow competitions was also brought before the meeting. 

MILTALIE, November 17th. — The report of *the committee of management of 
the local crop competitions was received. The rci)ort sliowed that the judging 
was carried out by two local farmers, and so far jus could be gathered every 
satisfaction was given on all sides. There were 15 entries, and six competitors' 
crops were judged. Mr. 0, 0. Wake, of Elbow Hill, won highest honors, with 
78 out of 100 points. Two members of this Brandi secured second and third 
prizes. 

POOCHERA, December 8th, — Ten members and three visitors attended the 
inaugural meeting of the Poochera Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, which was 
held in the local hall on December 8th. The Manager of the Minnipa Experi- 
mental Farm was present and delivered an address. 

STREAKY BAY, November 10th. — The subject, “The Advantages of Member- 
ship of the Agricultural Bureau," was brought bcfoic the meeting, and an in- 
teresting discussion ensued. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

BRINKIuEY. 

October 25th. — ^Present; 16 members. 

Rotation of Crops. — The monthly meeting of the branch was held at Mr. E. W. 
Pearsons ' homestead. During the afternoon members were afforded an opportunity 
of inspecting the crops, stock, and farm buildings, special interest being taken in 
the manurial experimental plots being carried out under Mr. Pearsons ' superviston. 
Mr. R. H, Lammey also gave a demonstration with a farm tractor. Mr. A. W. 
Richards, who contributed a paper dealing with the subject, “Rotation of Crops," 
said owing to the high prices of all farm implements, labor, &c., and the prospects 
of lower prices ruling for wheat in the near future, it was necessary for farmers 
to try to increase the production of both crops and stock. The best method by 
which that could be done was to ad<^t a system of rotation of crops, which would 
mean increased production without reducing the fertility of the soil. He had no 
hesitation in saying that the better working of the land and the application of 
heavier dressings of fertilisers would have the desired effect. A good rotation 
would be bare fallow, wheat,' followed by a crop of barley or oats. Wheat could 
safely be followed by one of those crops, or, if desired, peas could be sown on a 
portion of the stubble, and the Umd then thrown out for pasture. The stubble 
should be burnt, because the fire helped to sweeten the soil and check take-all. 
Next, the land should be ploughed to a depth of about 2in., and jf peas were grown 
on portion of the stubble, pigs and ih^p could be profitably fattened. The 
droppings from the stock, and the nitrogen stored in the soil by the peas, would 
ennch the land for the next crop, which should be one of the cereals. Peas should 
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not be sown on the same land two years in succession. Farmyard manure should 
not be applied to a crop, but should be spread over land that was to be fallowed. 
By adopting a system of rotation, they would bo able to check the spread of plant 
diseases, especially take-all, and keep the lapd cleaner, and increase the stock- 
carrying capacity of the farm. 


MON AUTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

October 20th. — Present: 19 members and three visitors. 

Points for Farmers. — Mr. W. Braendler, who read a paper under the heading, 
• ‘ Don ’t Forget, * * said the farmer should commence work at a reasonable hour in 
the morning, feed the horses, milk the cows, and then feed the separated milk 
to the pigs. Stock which was kept in the stable over night should be bedded down, 
iind the horses before being harnessed should be thoroughly groomed. Feeding 
the horses with largo quantities of raw oats should be avoided. Shelter should be 
provided in the paddocks for all stock. In arranging the teams for working in 
the field, due allowance should be made on the swings if a small horse were worked 
alongside a larger animal, and when carting on metal roads horses with tender 
feet should be given a spell. All machinery should be kept under cover, and 
oiled or greased at regular intervals. Fences should be kept in good repair. 
Prior to the commencement of fallowing, the plough should be examined, and the 
jnouldboards set at the right angle to turn over the soil completely. The fallow 
should be cultivated when weeds made an appearance, and working the land after 
a fall of rain would assist in conserving moisture. Sheep should be crutched at 
least twice a year, and also dipped. If the standard of the flock was to be main- 
tained or raised, the farmer should purchase the best ram with the means at his 
disposal. Babbits were a source of constant trouble on the majority of farms; 
they destroyed valuable feed, and when poisoned provided a breeding place for 
blowflies. The speaker strongly advocated the use of the fumigator for rabbit 
destruction. The blacksmith ^s shop was a most necessary part of the equipment 
of every farm. It should contain an assortment of bolts, nuts, rivets, &c. Harness 
should be greased at regular intervals. It was a good plan to order the cornsacks 
for the coming harvest some little time beforehand. The household should be kept 
supplied with water and chopped firewood. The stables should be regularly 
cleaned out, and the poultry liousos and pigsties disinfected. In conclusion, the 
speaker stated that members of the Bureau should not forget to attend regularly 
the meetings of the Branch, to take an active part in the work, and induce new 
members to join. 


MOOBOOK. 

November 29th. — Present: 10 members. 

Question Box. — The meeting took the form of a Question Box.’’ The first 
question brought forward for consideration was; — ‘*Is lucerne growing between 
the rows of young vines detrimental to the vines f” It was considered that 
although the lucerne might check hot winds and drift, the benefits gained were 
moj'e than counterbalanced by the loss of vigor of the vines in subsequent years. 
2. cultivating the furrows after watering as good as ploughing inf” After a 
good discussion it was decided that the best method would depend upon conditions. 
Should the ground be loose and friable to a greater depth than the botton of the 
furrows, the cultivator would do the work satisfactorily; but if the land had a 
tendency to “hard pan,” then it was necessaiy to use the plough, 3. “Should 
a drying rack have an iron rooff ” In the opinion of tfidke present an iron roof 
was of no advantage to a rack in this district. Mr. B. San&m had only ex- 
perienced one very bad season, and in that instance the fruit u^tder the iron roof 
suffered as much as that on the open rack, owing to tk^ humid conditions. 
4. “How much superphosphate should vines in full bearing receive annually!” 
It was thought that from 2cwt8. to Sewts. of super used in conjunction with other 
fertilisers and green manure would be sufficient to keep the vines in good heart; 
but super alone could not be relied upon to produce good crops. 5. “What is the 
best method of trellising Sultanas!” Though some growers obtained good 
results from the two-wire system, it was generally considered that the three wires 
on a flat trellis would produce tiie best crops. The bottom wire should be 
2ft. Sin. from the ground, the second wire 6in. above that, and l&e top wire 9in. 
above the second. The vine should be trained on the middle vfire, and some of 
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the eaiies depressed to the bottom wire. The top wire had only to support the 
summer growth. Mr. Gmy was strongly in favor of that system, contending 
that it was not necessary to leave so many spurs as with the two-wire system, 
and also the vines showed a much better ^ * burst 


PABILLA (Average annual rainfall, Kiin. to ITin.). 

October 19th. — Present: 11 meinbeis and visitors. 

Care of Harness and Farm Machineky. — Mr. J. A. Mann, who read a short 
paper dealing with tliis subject, said neglect of the harness resulted in the loss of 
a considerable sum of money on a farm where a large number of horses* was 
worked. In the first place, a pound spent in oil for harness every year was money 
well spent. The leather would be preserved and its life of usefulness would be 
eou'^idcTably lenglhenod by the dressing of oil. Another point was to have proper 
places in which to keep the harness under cover. Farm machinery required 
constant attention, if it was to be kept in yuoper repair. Every machine should 
be put in good working order before it was sent into the field. Seeding and 
harvesting were the two busiest periods of the year on the farm, and the farmers 
could not afford to lose any valuable time when the crops were ripe, therefore he 
should give all the machines a good overhauling. All worn-out parts should be 
replaced with new ones. The binder knives should be sharpened and the fingers 
removed if the edges were worn. By keeping the knife track well oiled and the 
knife free from anv clogging material, the rnaehino would I'un smooflily. It was 
a good plan to have a drum of water in the paddock and put water on the knife 
each time it was driven around the field. Tlie liarvester should receive special 
attention, particularly the comb and winnower. The comb should be closed if 
needed, so that it would strip the crop clean, and the winnower and elevator should 
be so regulated that they did not lose any grain. 
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BENMABK. 

October 25th. — Present: 30 members and four visitors. 

Orchaju) and Vineyard Spraying. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. 
0. S. Buston: — ^^The first spraying for eodlin moth should take placo as soon as 
the great majority of the flower petals have fallen.^ This should be followed by 
a second calyx spraying after an interval of about JO days. The performance of 
these two calyx sprays at the correct time is of vital importance in the attempt to 
control the eodlin moth, which, incidentally, is very much in evidence this year. 
Future sprayings in badly affected orchards should be given at intervals of two or 
three weeks. The majority of growers use arsenate of lead in paste form. The 
general proportion is 20gall8. to lib. I would, however, recommend that the 
strength be slightly increased, even up to 15 to 1. The quality of arsenate is 
determined by the suspension test, which means the length of time the minute 
particles remain suspended in water at a given strength. This depends on the 
fineness of the material used. The use of casein with arsenate of lead, as a 
spreader, is to be very highly recommended; the proportion the same as for Bor- 
deaux mixture — 5ozs. to fiOgalls. Casein used in stronger proportions, up to 8oz, 
ov lOoz. to SOgalls., has a good effect on red spider, its action being simply to 
stick him fast. Combined Sprays for Pear Trees. — It is quite safe to use Bor- 
deaux mixture in conjunction with arsenate of lead where there is any sign of 
fusicladium. A combined arsenate and scalicide also is poesible, though, as a general 
rule, the best time to spray for scale is just before the buds burst, when scalicides 
can be used at a much greater strength, and are much more effective. Care should 
be taken that no soap is used in any way in conjunction with cither arsenate of 
lead or Bordeaux, nor should the Bordeaux be an ammoniacal solution of copper. 
,4rsenate of lend requires a flne spray; red oil and nicotine a coarse one. Vines . — 
There are two main reasons for the use of copper sprays on vines — the one as a 
check for anthraenose, already established, and the other a purely preventive 
spray against downy mildew. The sprays used in both cases are identical; the 
variation comes only in the frequency of the application. Whilst in normal years 
two sprayings may be ample as a preventive, five may be necessary in the 
case of areas badly affected with anthracnose. Bordeaux and Burgundy Mixtures. 
— The generally adopted formula for Bordeaux is eight copper sulphate, four lime, 
and 40 water, and the solution should contain a slight excess of lime. This year, 
however, there have come on the market two makes of ready-made and mixed 
powders that simply require the addition of water, and they are ready for use. 
The French variety has been used in France for nearly 25 years, and is considered 
to be quite reliable both against anthracnose and downy mildew. In composition 
it seems to aproach very nearly our homemade Burgundy mixture, and evidently 
contains a spreader of some sort. I have found this spray a little liable to scorch, 
and on testing samples from two 5filb. tins found them both giving a lightly acid 
reaction. The use of casein with this mixture, though not strictly necessary, is 
well worth while. In dissolving the powder I have found it advisable not to do 
so in the vat, because there is a fair amount of gritty residue left in the bottom. 
Also, if added too quickly to water, or with insufiScient stirring, it will go into 
insoluble lumps. I have also found it impossible to make the powder into a ve^ 
concentrated solution; from }lb. to )lb. of powder to a gallon of water is aboni 
the maximum — stron^r than that it starts frothing. I have only noticed very, 
slight scorching of young growth in sultanas, and none at all in the case of 
currants. The other powder now obtainable is made locally. The proportion 
necessary to use is much smaller than the French, and it is certainly much easier 
to handle, besides being less costly. '' The writer of the paper then read a lengthly 
communication from the manufacturers of these powders, and the -paper continued: 
— OitKwm.— Sulphur may be added to Bordeaux mixture with quite satisfactory 
results. The quantity of sulphur uked depends on its fineness, ue., the finer the 
sulphur the less required — from 71bs, to lOlbs. of sulphur to 50galls. of spray. 
Mix as follows : — ^Make a casein solution. Take igall. and place it in a hand Imsin. 
Add the sulphur and mix with a rotary egg beater. The casein wets the sulphur 
much more readily than water will, besides having the effect of sticking the sulphur 
firmly on the vine. The disadvantages are that it requires greater agitation than 
a hand spray provide and has a habit of accumulating in a solid mass at the 
bottom of the vat. To ifiake the casein solution use fiozs. casein, |ob. caustic soda, 
igall. boiling water. This will be sufM^ for fiOgalls. of Bordeaux mixture. 
M a remedy for a sudden outbreak of . oidium, Mr. de Oastella recommends a 
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Hpraying of potaHh penimiigauate to lOOgalle. of water. This is instan- 

taneous in its action, bdt not lasting, and should be followed by sulphur. Its value 
lies in not requiring any warmth before it takes effect. Oidium is the one form 
of vino fungi that doca not require water in which to germinate the spores j humid 
air is sufficient. Lime sulpliur, in the proportion of 10 to one applied to areas 
badly affected bv oidium just before the bud bursts, should be very beneficial, and 
can be applied later at a much diluted strength (30 to 1) in cold, calm weather, 
but this should not be attempted with anything like high or even moderately higli 
temperatures. It must bo used with great caution. When using Bordeaux 
mixture, empty the spray completely once a day, and flusli out. When spraying 
jH finished for the time fill the vat with water, and pump water through all 
the hose and nozzles, thus preventing copper deposits on the interior of the pipes 
and hoses, which peel off when dry, and cause immediate chokes in the nozzles. It 
is important to renew discs as soon as the holes become worn, or if the spray 
becomes coarse, resulting in inefficiency and extravagance.” The Paper Discussed. 
“Following the reading of the paper, Mr. Kuston, in reply to a question, said the 
indications were that the codlin moth would be bad this year, as he had scon a lot 
of eggs on the leaves. Mr. F. H. Basey said he was using a spray of one in 16 
for his pear trees, and proposed spraying fortnightly if possible. He was using 
casein as a spreader, and his method was to mix 35ozs. of casein with 3^ozs. ol 
caustic soda to SJgalls. of w&ter, using Igall. of the mixture to every 50galls. of 
spray. It was necessary to mix it very slowly. As to the spray diacts, they should 
be renewed wlieu the lioles became worn, bci^ause the fineness of the spray was 
affected. He believed a number of growers were using glass discs, and understood 
they were very effective. Mr. H. R. Little had told him that his practice was 
to cover the hole with solder and drill a new hole. That made the disc practically 
everlasting. One of the most important things to consider in preparing a spray 
ras the effective straining of the water and mixture into a vat. An excellent 
method had been devised by Mr. J. W. Johnson, who took a lubrication oil tin and 
cut the two ends out, soldering a gauze bottom on one end. A petrol tin was 
tlieii opened sideways, and the oil tin soldered into tho bottom. The wattT ran 
through that almost as fast as it could bo poured or pumped in, and it made a 
handy and effective sieve. Mr. Weste asked what Mr. Euston would recommend 
as the best treatment for an attack of odium — the dry sulphur or spray? Mr. 
Euston said that sulphur Could be used in Bordeaux mixture, or for a sudden out- 
break IHbs. permanganate of potash to lOOgalls. of water was most effective. 
He believed that black sulphur would have a good effect, but it was difficult to get. 
Mr, Olorenshaw said that he was using black sulphur at the present time; it was 
easily dissolved in water. Mr. Euston thought that if that was so, it should 
be easily mixed with 'Bordeaux mixture. He understood that some years ago, 
while he was away from Eenmark, a suggestion had been made that a levy should 
be struck to enable the Bureau to be associated with the Mildura Eesearch Com- 
mittee. That appeared to him to be an excellent suggestion, and he would like to 
kuoi^ Whether the matter could again be taken up. Mr. Basey said that at the 
time the suggestion was made the Bureau was unwilling, as they thought any 
necessary experiments or inquiries could be made at the Berri orchard. Mr. Crerar 
asked for advice on the best way of applying dry sulphur, on the ground or on 
the vine. Mr. Basey recommended that it should be shaken on to the vine, and 
some should be left on the crown; a certain quantity would, of course, reach the 
ground. Mr. Olorenshaw said he put sulphur on the vines, and in the ground too. 
He had a block that had oi^e been eaten out with oidium, and since he started 
using plenty of sulphur there had been no further trace of it. The sulphur was 
well mixed with the soil, and on hot days his block was a mass of fumes. He 
thought the Berri orchard should prove the value of sulphur. Mr, iSasey replied 
that Savage was anxious to receive suggestions whereby hb might assist 
growers, and had agreed to test the ploughing in of sulphur, and the use of muriate 
of potash. He would warn them that dry sulphur should not be used daring high 
temperatures. 


WILKAWATT (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

September 21st.^Pro8ent; seven members. 

Mr. F. B. Koch (Hon* Secretary) read a paper, ‘^Most Suitable Implements 
for the District,'' and an interesting discussion followed. 
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Hay Making. — In the course of a paj[H?r dealing with this subject Mr. G. Oram 
aaid in that district oats should be relied upon to provide the horse feed. That 
was generally recognised, but the varieties usually grown — Cape or Algerian — 
ripene<l late in the season, and often the hay had to bo left out in tlie paddock 
until the completion of the wheat harvest. Serious loss might result if those 
varieties made rank growth and were cut too early, because tho hay would be 
bitter. Generally sjieaking, hay could be cut earlier on new ground than on old. 
Capo and Algerian oats could be cut with advantage even when nearly quite ripe, 
i specially if fed as chaff. It was not advisable to commence cutting until about 
half the straw showed a purple color. He recommended the growing of earlier 
varieties, such as Scotch Grey, which could be cut on tho green side, to supply, 
say, half the hay crop. The growing of earlier varieties should ensure getting 
the hay in before the wheat was ready for harvesting. Tho speaker expressed a 
])reference for the round stook of about 24 sheaves, and the hay could be stocked 
so soon ns the man on tho binder had enough down to give the atooker a fair 
start. Some people preferred to leave the hay on the ground for a few days, 
but he did not see that there was any advantage in that practice, because hay 
properly stocked would * ‘ make * * or dry out nicel.v and with good color. Rain had 
a very bad affect on hay, so that the sheaves sJiould be stookeil ns soon as possible, 
and carted away without any delay after it was ready. It should bo carted after 
iKing in tho stocks eight of 10 days. A good, dry foundation should be made for 
the stack. Mallec roots would he suitable, as they would jiermit of a certain 
amount of air circulation. The use of old straw was not to be recommended, 
because it was liable to cause dampness to cieo]) into th<* stack. He preferred 
building with the butts outwards all through tho stack. The outside rows should 
be placed on edge, and the second row sJioiild just clip tho heads of the outside 
sheaves. The next and succeeding rows should be placed out to the bands, which 
would keep tlie centre of the stack well raised. Caro should bfe taken not to walk 
near the edge of the stack. Any loose hay should be raked off tlve edges on to tho 
middle, and the sjune practice continued until the oaves were built. A roof built 
ith the heads of the sheaves outwards W'ould run the ruin off better if no straw 
was used, but if the roof was continued with the butts outwards straw would keep 
on the roof, and the top of the stack would be better preserved than if built with 
the heads outwards. 

On November 2nd members made a tour of inspection of the district, and visited 
the farms of Messrs. Koch, Philips, and Neville. 


BABMERA, November 19th. — Mr. E. Muspratt ( Irrigation instructor and 
Inspector) attended the meeting and delivered an address, “Rack Building.” 
On December 10th the Deputy Horticultural Instnictor and Manager of the Berri 
Experimental Orchard (Mr. C. G. Savage) gave prunbig demonstrations in the 
orchards of Messrs. H. Anthony and D. Brookes. In the evening Mr. Savlagc 
addressed the members on several subjects relating to “Block Management.” 

BERRI, December 4th. — A meeting of the Branch was held at the Government 
Orchard, on the abowe date, when there was an excellent attendance of members 
and visitors from neighboring Branches of the" Bureau. A further meeting was 
held on December 5th. The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins) 
was present, and delivered an address, “Fertilisers and Soils.” The Horticul- 
tural Instructor (Mr. George Quinn) was also present and dealt with the subject, 
■^‘Export of Grapes.” 

GERANIUM, November 6th. — Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc. (Government Veteri- 
nary Officer) attended the meeting and delivered an address. On the following 
morning Mr. Robin gave a demonstration, “The Points of the Horse,” and 
diagnosed the complaints of several animals brought forward for his inspection. 

GLOSSOP, November 2l8t. — On November 21st 20 members and a large number 
•of visitors met at Mr. Hatch 's block and inspected the vineyard. Mr. C. G. Savage 
(Deputy Horticultural Instructor and Manager uf the Berri Experimental Orchard) 
was present, and gave a demonstration of sununer pruning and budding, tii 
the evening Mr, Savage delivered an address, “Cultivation and Manures.” 

MARAMA, November 22nd. — ^Eighteen memljcrs and a large number of visitors, 
including several ladies, were present at the Novemlier meeting of the Branch, 
when the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) delivered an address and gave 
a demonstration of milk and cream testing. 
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MONARTO SOUTH, November 17th.— A pai)ei from the Jounwl of Agricul- 
Hire, ‘‘Economies on the Farm,” was roa<l In tlu* Hon. Secretary (Mr. 0. F, 
Altmunn), and an interestiiijf disrussioti ensued. 

MYPOLONGA, November 19th. — On tlie atternooii of November 19th Mr. 11. 
Wicks (member of the Advisory Board of Agricultiue) gave a pruning demonstra- 
tions on the orchards of Messrs. Linko and Dowding. A meeting was also held 
oil the evening of the 19th, when an address, ‘‘(Mtrus Culture,^' was given by Mr. 
Wicks. 

NETHERTON. — On Novemixjr 14th the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. 11. J. 
Apps) attended a meeting of the above Bninch, and delivered an address, 
‘ ‘ Dairying, * ’ to a gathering of 12 membe^rs and a large number of visitors. 

BARILLA, September 2l8t. — A paper dealing with the sub,ject ‘ ‘ Fallo^ving * ^ 
was read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. (\ S. P’oall), and an interesting discussion 
ensued. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CURRENCY CREEK. 

October 26th. — ^Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Mjliciwu Machines. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. 
.). W. Pitt contended that the milking machine was one of the greatest time and 
labor-saving machines that hud Ijeeu iiitioduced to the dairy farm, because it was 
used twice every day thioughout the year, and thus it was different from the many 
other costly machines which were used for a few wei'ks, and then put into the shed 
until the next season. With a two-unit milking plant one man could milk 24 cows 
per hour and separate the milk at the same time, at a cost in petrol and oil of 
Id. per hour. With a man and a boy and a larger plant, the number ot cows 
per hour would be proportionately increased and the cost reduced. One difficulty 
with hand milking, apait from time and labor, and especially with hired labor, was 
to retain the same man year after year. That meant a change of methods, which 
militated against maximum results. Another point was that of sore teats, which 
with some cows were a great trouble. Tin* difficulty of milking by hand a cow 
with a Imd Imrb-wire cut on the teat was also known, but an injury of that nature 
caused veiy little trouble with the machine. The cows settled down to being 
milked by the machine from the very first, and stood more quietly, rarely needing 
a leg-rope, and they wore also cleaner in the bail, showing that they thoroughly 
appreciated the machine. The best time to set up a milking plant was before the 
<*ows came in. They should bo put on the machine when in full milk, when they 
would respond better than if put on as strippers. The boat results were obtained 
from heifers just in, for they often milked peifectly dr^, thereby doing away 
entirely with stripping. It was most important that the milking machine should 
lx? kept thoroughly clean. A couple of gallons of w’arm w’ater should be i*un 
through the machine directly it was taken off the eow% Once a day the cups should 
be dipped two or three times in hot or boiling water in which a piece of soda had 
been dissolved. All the milk tubes should be taken to pieces and washed in warm 
water and soda, and cleaned with the small blushes supplied for the purpose, care 
l)eing taken to put the machine straight from the cow' into the water. In the 
discussion which followed, Mr. Salttnarsh emphasised the importance of cleanliness 
as advised by Mr. Pitt. Mr. Ritchie favored machines as being cleaner than 
handmilking, especially the overhead system. In reply to a question, Mr. Pitt 
said ho did not think soda injured the rub1)ers in any way. 

CURRENCY CREEK. 

September 2l8t. — ^Present: five members. 

Shearing and Preparing a Small Clip.— The following paper was read by Miv 
D. J. Gordon — Shearing should commence at the start of the warm weather, 
before grass weeds begin to drop. Glean the shed thoroughly, nud if it is not a 
permanent building with yards, erect hurdles for the pens that are retfuired, seeing 
that the catching-pen is adjacent to the board and in the most convenient place 
for the shearers to catch the sheep. Have a ix5n in which to turn the sheep after 
they are rfiom. It is a good plan to have a swing gate across the pen, just 
touching both sides of the entrance, so that whichever way the gate is pusheil when 
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the shearer has caught a sheep the gate will thou close unaided, leaving the other 
pen open and a clear run tor the shorn sheep. Ample provision should also be 
made for housing sheep in the event of rain. A sufficient number of hands should 
be engaged, so that the shearer has nothing to do but attend to shearing. Wool- 
picking and clearing up should be done by othcr^ hands. The farmer himself 
should be able to shear, because it is often very difficult to get shearers at just the 
light time, and in addition to that, the practical man liiill have a better idea of 
how his sheep should be shorn. The board should always be kept clean, the 
broom being freely used after each fleece has been picked up, so that no locks or 
second cuts may get into the next fleece. Second cuts must be avoided as much 
as possible, because they are practically valueless. The fleece should be picked 
up by taking hold of that portion of the wool that has been removed from the 
two hind legs or breech of the sheep, then with an inward scooping movement of 
both hands, the fleece should be ready for carrying to the table. To place it 
on the table it should be thrown outwards and slightly upwards, when the wool 
should spread over the table like a blanket, leaving the shorn side facing down- 
wards. Skirting. — If the wool is clean and free from burrs, nothing more is 
needed than to take off the stained and sweaty edges. Tf, however, there are 
burry pieces they should removed, but do not take oflT burry pieces at the edges 
and leave burrs on other parts of the fleece. Tf the fleece is badly affected with 
burrs, it is far better to pack the whole lot together and take the lesser price for 
burry wool. In rolling, the sides should be turned in, the one fartfiest from the 
operator slightly more than the other, and the fleece rolled from breech to shoulder. 
This will bring the best w'ool, that of the shoulder, uppermost. Class out any 
fatilty fleeces, such as those consisting of exti*a short-stapled, fatty, tender, yellow, 
or discolored wool. It is a mistake to over-class a small clip, making it into ^star 
lots,* and thereby expecting to obtain a high pric^ for one line. A good average 
price will pay the best. In baling the wool, see that the bales are as owen in 
weight as possible, for, like all goods, the wool should be prepared in such a 
manner that it will please the eye of tiie buyer. In branding it is advisable to 
have proper lettering and neatly -branded bales. A distinctive brand shows the 
clip off to advantage. It is also important that the bales be branded on the top 
and front, leaving the bottom for the buyer’s mark and the port of destination. 
Tf possible, avoid making mixed bales. It is better to send the oddments in bags 
for reclassing by the brokers. If mixing cannot be unavoided advise the broker 
of the number of bales and any enclosure, such as ram’s wool, &c I would advise 
farmers to keep to the one kind of sheep, thereby making their parcel ns large 
as possible and avoiding so many ^star* lots, which mean leas monev to the 
grower.” In the discussion that followed, Mr. Shipway asked if the wTiter 
advised taking out the bellies when only a few w'ere shorn. Mr. Gordon replied 
in the affirmative .and said the bellies should be removed if only 20 sheep were 
handled. Mr. Fidock asked the measurements of a good rolling-table. ^ Mr. 
Gordon advised: — ” Eight feet long bv 4ft. wide, with broom handles let in to 
holes bored through the sides, wuth sufficient room allowed between each to enable 
the handles to revolve. * * 


LKNSWOOD AND FOREST RANGE (Average auuual rainfall, .SSiii. to :i6in.). 

Octol^r 15th. — ^Present: 12 members. 

Effkctive Spraying. — The following paper was read by Mr, L. Green: — ^“For 
effective spraying it is necessary to have a pump that is capable of throwing a 
continuous spray at a strong pressure. The pump should always be kept in 
thorough working order, and ready to be used at any time. Through the winter 
the outfit should be thoroughly overhauled, and repairs attended to, and not left 
until the trees required spraying. The first spraying should bo given when the 
first blooms opened. Tliis spray should be applied as each variety of fruit reaches 
the stage just mentioned. Bluestone solutions have proved to be more effective 
when used at the blooming stage than other sprays, but care should be taken not 
to use too strong a mixture. Bluestone solutions should not be used after the 
bloom has fallen, for in most eases where it has been tried the cure has been 
as bad as the complaint. After the bloom has fallen, and before the eye 
of the apple has clo^, a spraying of arsenate of lead and lime sulphur Aould 
be used. About a fortnight later, 1 favor spraying again with the* same mixture, 
and then again early in December. The grower who sprays often, and keeps a 
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falm on the fruit all through the season, has a far better chance of htiving cJean 
fruit if the weather changes and sets in favorable for the dovelopnient of scab, 
than the grower who has to wait for the weather to clear before he can spray! 
Towards thei end of January a further spraying of lead should be applied. During 
an average season, no further spraying is needed, but if a diy summer and autumn 
are experienced a later spraying of lead uill prove profitable on late ripening 
varieties. All spraying should be applied with a good continuous pressure. The 
sprayer should always aim at getting a fine misty spray. Care sliould always be 
taken in the mixing of sprays, aJid the work caincd out according to the directiona 
supplied by the m^ers. ” Mr. Lawranee then lead .n pai)er entitled, “ M?H hieer\ 
in the Garden.*’ 


MACGILLIVRAY (Average annual rainfall, 19in. to 20m.). 

November 20th. — Present: eight members and vistors. 

The Crow Pest. — The monthly meeting of the Branch was held at Mr. A. J. 
Nieholls’s homestead, when the following papei, dealing with the above subject, 
was read by Mr. A. Brumby: — ‘‘One of the worst posts of the man on the land 
on Kangaroo Island is the crow. This bird is very destructive at seeding time, 
because it unearths the seed after it is drilled in,‘ and also pulls up the grain 
after it shoots, for the soft grain at the root. It is a source of worry at lambing 
time, and pecks the eyes out of the young lambs and ewes when they are down. 
The best way of destroying it that I have tried is by trapping. The trap is 
made as follows, and the cost is very small if poles are obtained frtun the scrub, 
in fact the only cost is the wire netting and a piece of No. 8 wire for securing 
the ends of the poles. Obtain four stout poles 7ft. 6in. long for the corners,, 
point them and drive them 18in. in the ground, 8ft. apart, to form a square. 
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Then bore a hole in the top of each upright, and bra(*o four poles 9ft. long to the 
top of the corner posts with wire. Tw'o of these poles act as wall plates on the 
ends, and two as roosts for the crows flying on to the trap. Then two poles arc 
required, long enough to reach from the top of the corner post to the bottom of 
the opposite post, near the ground, which forms a triangle. Secure these poles 
by wire twitches, and the top and bottom of each upright, which holds the trap 
firmly in position. Two pieces of netting 3ft. x l^in. mesh will cover the frame, 
each piece being 3ilft, long. A ladder made of two poles 9ft. long is placed horizon- 
tally at the apex of the triangle. The ladder is composed of 1 0 rungs 9in. apart, five 
rungs on each end, and a distance of 18in. between the two rungs in the centre 
to provide for the entrance of the crows. Three rungs on each end should be 
covered with wire netting on the under side to keep the birds from escaping. 
Two roosts 9ft. long made of light poles should bo placed 18in. above the apex 
of the triangle inside the trap, on to which the birds can fly. To bait the trap 
place a carcass of a sheep or lamb just below the opening in the centre of the 
apex of the triangle, and place the skin bn the outside end of the trap for an 
attraction. The decoy crows should have both wings cut; about four decoys will 
be sufficient, and they should be well fed and watered. No dead crows should 
be left lying about. The traps should be built near trees or any place on the 
farm frequented by the birds. The best time to catch crows is in the winter 
and spring of the year, ^^hen they are hungry.” 


McLARKN KLAT. 

Octoboi — Frosent; 58 members and two visitors. 

TiiK (JAUK AND Thkatment OF THE HORSE. — Tlio following paper was read by Mr. 
L. Hussey: — “With horses as with all other stock, breeding is one of the most 
important points to consider, consequently 1 would rather advise a man to invest 
111 three well-bred horses than five mongrels For utility, I prefer a medium, active 
<lraught, to a heavy Clyde8<lale or Shire horse, because feed and time will be saved, 
and one will obtain a maximum of efficiency with a minimum of cost. 1 consider 
that small feeds and often are far more beneficial than throwing in a bag of chaff 
to 8#ivc a little trouble. Any liorse can work well on five kcrosiiie tins of chaff a 
<lay — one for breakfast, one for dinner, one for tea, and two for supper. X would 
add to his feed occasionally a little bran, and sometimes a few oats. If possible, 
lucerne should be fed in small quantities, more particularly as a medicine than 
as a fodder. It is necessary for a horse always to have watei at its disposal; a 
rniiiiiiig stream if possible, but, failing that, a good trough, supplied from a 
slightly brackish well. Before starting a long journey I greatly disfavor giving 
a horse a big drink, besides making it most uncomfortable it is apt to cause 
scouring. A horse should never be harnesseil with the sweat of yesterday upon 
it; nothing is more conducive to sore shoulders and girth galls. Always brush 
the shoulders before adjusting the collar, and, if possible, bathe them with' warm 
water. A horse needs one and a half hours for dinner, all the harness being 
removed. Always see that the harness fits properly. I am adverse to using 
chain traces, and much prefer the flat leather ones with links to fasten to the hames, 
and chains for the spreader or swing bar. I also advocate the open bridle. The 
housing of stock is a most important factor, and for our climate I favor brush- 
wood walls with a thatched roof, and a strong wirenetting door to keep out the 
fowls. Always tic the team up during feed times, because some horses eat more 
quickly than others, and when they finish their own, drive the slower I'aters away 
from their feed. The stables should be cleaned out every morning. I favor dry 
straw for bedding.” 

Fruit Culture. — Tin* following paper was contributed by the President of the 
XangarBla Branch (Mr. B. G. Morphett) : — ^“In dealing with this subject I 
propose to speak of apples, pears, apricots, peaches, and prunes. In preparing the 
orchard, lay it out the way the ground can best be worked, and plant the trees 
diagonally. This will give about 20 trees more to the acre when planted 20ft. 
by 20ft. than when planted on the square, and another advantage is that the full 
distance is obtained three ways between tlie rows, whereas on the square only two 
ways can be worked. * Always secure the best varieties of trees from a firm upon 
whom you can depend, or, better still, select buds or grafts from trees that are good 
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bearers, and send them to the firm from you intend purchasing tlie trees, and have 
them bud<led with your own buds. It is not advisable to have too many varieties 
of the same sort of fruit, three or four at the most, and be sure to obtain the 
varieties that will suit your district. I suggest the following varieties: — Applea— 
Jonathan, Kind David, Dunnes Seedling (or Munro’s Favorite), Cleopatra, Romo 
Beauty. Apricots — Late Moorpark, Royal. The Royal is a splendid canning 

variety. Pears — Duchess, Packer's Triumph, Beurro Bose, Winter Nelis. Peaches 
— Freestone, white flesh — Brigg's Red May, Royal George, ISea Eagle, Mountain 
Rose; freestone, yellow flesh — Elborta, Sahvey; elmgstone, canning varieties — 
Simms, Pullar’s, Liberty, Golden Queen. Prunes — D’Agen, Splendour, Prince 

Engelbert. In pruning apples, do not prune too hard when the trees ^re young. 
Only prune enough to keep the trees in shape; this nill make them bear more 
quickly. Hard pruning means more growth and less fruit. When the trees are 
bearing, prune each tree the way you find you can get tlie best results. Clcopatras 
are subject to bitter pit, and very little pruning is necessary. Top the trees aa 
little as possible, for with topping and heavy jMuinng there is always a danger of 
the fruit becoming affected with bitter pit. If the branches become too long 
the} can be cut back to the main arm, and so assist the limbs in making a stout 
developmoiit, capable of bearing a good cioji Dunn’s Seedling (or Munro's 
Pavorito) should he well pruned in tho centie and the top well cut back, for this 
>ariety has a temleiicy to make straight growl li. The trees bear a large crop in 
alternate years, and foi that reason should be pi lined soim what lieavily lo save 
the limbs fiom bn^aking and spoiling the shape of the tree. Itome Beauty is also 
lacliaed to make straight growth, and should be opened out in the centre even 
more than Diinn’s Seedling, because the frinl does not rqicn till late in the season. 
The pruning of Jonatlmii and King David diifeis somewhat from tho other varieties. 
They need heavier pruning, the trees should be well topped, and the small limbs 
in the centie of the trees where the fruit buds are some distance apart should be 
spuned back to 3in. or 4in. in order to force the development of fruit buds. 
Those two kinds are naturally open growdng, and do not need mucli taken out of 
the centre of the tree. They are also rather small apples, and if not kept well 
pruned the fruit wall be too small for sale, and will lx‘ borno on the end of the 
limbs. Apricots should be pruned soon after tlie fiuit is ])icked, care being taken 
not to stait too soon, otherwise they will iirobabl.v make fresii growth, and spoil 
to a certain extent the forcing of the fruit bud. With summer pruning the top 
main leader should not be touched, but all w’ater shoots should be removed, and the 
tree kept well oj)eii in the centre. The small bmbs should not be pruned, or they 
will probably die. By pruning in the summer the orchardist is able to proceetl 
w’ith the winter ploughing without any loss of time. All that is necessary in the 
winter is to top the leaders that are left. Peacli trees can be primed on very 
much the same line as apricots, only that they should be treated somewhat more 
heavily. Pears usually make very straight growth, and for that reason it is 
necessary to keep the centre of the tree well opened out and cut back the long 
straight shoots. The small limbs in the centre should not be pruned too heavily 
except wlien they arc too long and when the buds arc a long way apart. The 
Duchess is one of the best varieties of pears for this district, and should only be 
pruned about every other year. Trees that are sickly and not making much growth 
should bo pruned more heavily than the tree that is making strong growth. See 
that the secateurs and other tools are sharp and clejin, and all cuts made close to 
the bud which is on the outside. This will induce the tree to make an outward 
growth, wiiile by cutting close to the bud there will not be so much dead wood 
to cut out. Spraying as a branch of fruitgrowing is not recognised as it should 
be. The commercial orchardist knows the important part spraying plays in the 
ordmary routine of orchard work, but it is the owner of the small orchard who is 
so often neglectful. He may not dispose of his fruit as a commercial proposition, 
but merely grows sufficient for home requirements, and for this reason exmsiderv 
spraying is not at all necessary. Spraying, like most other essential things, 
requires the exercise of a little common sense. For instance, to spray a tree 
regardless of the main points of a particular disease or pest will proliably result 
in loss of time and money, and the grower will condemn the spray, whereas in 
reality lie is, perhaps, to blame himself. The pests of a fruit tree can divi^d 
into two sections — fungi and insects. A fungus is a form of plant life. One 
form throws out roots which enter the tissues of the leaves and break down the 
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cells and utilise the sap, finally throwing out spoies, by means of which the fungus 
IS spread and carried on under suitable conditions. It is evident, therefore, that to 
cope with such a fungoid disease any troatuient to be used must be applied before 
an entrance has been made into the tissues of the plant. The treatment is 
preventive, not curative. Spraying after the disease sliows is no good, because 
the damage is done. Usually moisture and heat are' required for the development 
of fungoid diseases, and the moisture they require is often their undoing, for at 
that time the moisture dissolves some of the spray material, and it is in this way 
that the spores are killed. Bordeaux and Burgundy are wolbknown remedies. 
Bordeaux consists of a mixture of biuestone, lime, and water. It is essential to the 
success of the spray that good quick lime be used; the lime is to prevent the 
burning of the foliage by the biuestone. In the Burgundy mixture soda is used in 
place of the lime. A fungicide should be applied in the late autumn, when the 
leaves have fallen. The wintering or resting spores, which are the reproductive 
•cells of the disease, and then attacked, and for this reason a strong solution should 
bo used. The next spraying should be given when the buds begin to swell, when 
normal strength material should be used. It may be necessary to spray again when 
the fruit has formed. Curl leaf of the peach and nectarine, and shot-hole and 
scab of the apricot, can be treated in the same way. Insects are of two kinds— 
chewing and sucking. The former eats the leaves, fruit, and shoots, and to 
effectively deal with thein thedr food must be coated with a poison. Arsenate 
of lead is the most efficacious spray for the purpose. Codlin moth and cut worms 
belong to this class. The sucking iusei^t is provided with a pointed hollow trunk, 
with which it pierces the tiwues of the plant, and sucks the sap. Poison for this 
class of pest is no good; it must be destroyed by a spray or insecticide, which, 
coming into contact with the insect, burns its body or else covers its airholes and 
smothers it. Woolly aphis, poach aphis, and red spider come under this heading, 
and the most effective remedies are kerosene emulsion, red oil, resin wash, and lime 
sulphur. Codlin Moth.—The damage this insect does is well known to apple and 
pear growers. It is a chewing insect, and is readily treated by timely applications 
of arsenate of lead. The first spraying should be done as soon as the petals fall 
from tlie flowers, care being taken to see that the calyx end of the forming fruit 
is well filled >vith spray. A second spray is necessary a fortnight later, followed 
by a third as the fruit develops. Peach Aphis. — Spray as soon as you see them 
with kerosine emulsion or tobacco wash, and repeat the dose in a few days. Woolly 
Aphi8.--The spray for this pest must be driven with force right on to the aphis 
by holding the nozzle close to the affected parts. The spray must go right through 
tlio woolly covering and on to the aphis to be effective. The sprays most effective 
are black leaf 40 and red oil. Red spider is another pest the orchardist has to 
fight. It not only attacks apples, but is very fond of prune trees. Red oil sprayed 
:it the rate of 4gall8. to lOOgalls. of water in August before the trees shoot, 
followed by another spraying with lime sulphur, Ingalls, to lOOgalls. water, when 
tho trees are in flower or when the spiders are on the move^ I ffiid very effective, 
and keeps the pest well in check. Never spray when the weather is wet or too hot; 
always choose a cool still day if the best results are desired.” 


McLaren flat. 

November 22nd. — Present: 60 members. 

Poultry. — The following paper was read by Mr. E. S. Bagshaw: — ^‘^I have 
been breeding Black Orpingtons for eight years, and ask for no better breed of 
poultry. They are hardy, and great foragers, and do as well confined as they 
do when run at large. They are a dual purpose fowl. After the second year 
they are worth Ss. per head for table purposes. When hatching and rearing, 
they are easy to handle, and a ready market is found for the cockerels. Thev 
come in to 4ay at five months to six months of age, if properly fed. I have had 
the one strain for eight years, and always go back to the man I first bought from 
for a fresh cockerel or hen for a change. One can kew breeding from the 
same pen for years, if eggs are set from different hens. Do not forget to feed 
the birds well. I hatched 86 pullets last season and they came into laying In 
March and April, and from the end of April I have averaged 28 to 82 eggs a 
day. I attribute their ^d laying to time of hatching and to good and regular 
feeding. My feeding consists of bran and pollard. Twice a week I add cmdied 
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charcoal to the morning mash; midday I throw in half a handful of wheat per 
hen, and at night time another feed of wheat. Another strong point in their 
favor is that when hatched in August, the pullets do not moult. One more 
factor in their favor is tho color of the egg. If used for export, the brown egg 
is preferred. The ideal mating is a 10 months’ to 12 months’ old cockerel, mated 
to second season hens. If the hens are medium sized, use a cockerel a little larger. 
Be sure that the hens are fine boned and sleek in the head. Anything coarse and 
heavy will give very sluggish progeny. The same applies to the cockerel. One 
of the most important things in breeding poultry is the size of the egg. This 
year every egg I hatched weighed 2iozs. or more. When I finish breeding I lock 
up the cockerels, so that all the eggs will be infertile. An infertile egg will keep 
for months, whereas a fertile egg will soon go stale. With good feeding and 
housing a flock of fowls should average 200 eggs per bird. I use incubators 
and any hen I can obtain for hatching. Do not feed the chickens until they 
are at least 48 hours old, and then only give them a little at a time. Always 
have gravel, shell grit, and finely ground charcoal on the floor of the brooder. 
Care must bo taken to have shallow tins for drinking, otherwise some of the chicks 
will be drowned. Always round off the corners of the brooder, otherwise the 
chickens are apt to suffocate one another. Provide plenty of green feed. Three 
times a week I clean out the run, and each time cover the bottom with an inch of 
turf covered with natural grass.” 

The Cultivation or Currants. — Tho following paper was read by Mr. F. B. 
Wilson: — ” Currants are a product in which we are all interested, and form part 
of an important industry. It is, therefore, imperative that we should produce the 
very best article, which is so essential, if wo are to compete successfully against 
the older countries of the world, where labor and living conditions are so much 
lower than they are in Australia. It is very necessary to produce a sample of 
rich, dark color, carrying all the bloom that it is possible to retain in the drying 
process, and to be even in size. It is impossible to secure a sample showing an 
attractive bloom off trays or out of a drying shod that has been filled with inferior 
or immature fruit, such as is usually gathered from badly, and, at times, unculti- 
vated, vineyards. I do not say that it is always the cultivation that is respon- 
sible for poor and faulty fruit. There are times, and I am sorry to say they 
frequently occur, when bad pruning, performed by unskilled and inexperienced 
men, is to blame. This point cannot bo too carefully observed. There is 
nothing that gives more trouble than a rough and dirty pruner. Summer pruning 
proves very beneficial both to the vines and the quality of the fruit at vintage 
time. It is necessary to manure the vines in order to obtain the best results. 
Different soils require different fertilisers. My experience in heavy land leads me 
to believe that in this class of soil we require something to keep the heavy clay 
soil loose, and I recommend a dressing of 1 ton of gypsum to the acre. I hav^ 
found this is very beneficial; it renders the land easy to work, and assists the 
soil to retain moisture during the summer, which is so essential for developing 
and maturing the crop. This manure in itself is not sufficient. My experience 
has been that 4cwts. of bonedust to the acre every four yearsi, and 4cwts. vine 
manure annually, with a dressing of gypsum evtery third year, has given really 
good results, and I have been able to produce samples that are very satisfactory 
from this method of fertilising. However, the determination of the best fer- 
tiliser to use is a question for the vigneron to decide. I am sure that the 
class of land above referred to requires something to cause it to relax, and it 
may possibly be a great benefit to dress with 1 ton per acre of gypsum alternate 
years, as well as the 4cwt8. vine manure annually. The question of cost will 
naturally arise, and I admit that at first glance it appears to be high. Gypsum 
at £3 per ton represents a cost of SOs. per acre annually, and vine manure at 
£8 per ton, 32s. per acre plus carriage; 4cwt8. bonedust every four years works out 
at 8s. per ^ere annually, making a total of £3 10s. per acre, plus carriage. This 
works out approximately at 10s. per ton, and adds to the above cost per acre 
accordingly, "^en, however, ^is is compared with the returns of a vineyard that 
has not been properly treated, it will be agreed that it pays to fertilise. On the 
one hand you obtain a return of about i a ton, and perhaps less, to the acre of 
poor-quality fruit, altogether unfit for export, a disgrace to the district in which it 
IS grown, and bearing no recommendaUon to the grower; on the other hand 
you have a return of 1 ton and often 1} tons to ^e acre of beautiful and fully 
matured fruit that is carrying that rich, glossy bloom which is required to enable 
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in the world markets, and make tlio mdustiy a surcess, both to 
o'" in this light, you will easily see 

that It IS a very profitable undertaking to manuio judiciouslv. The cost iiei 
acre set out at £3 10s. for manure, plus carnage 10s. The value of A ton of 
fruit per acre, no manure, the currants valued :it 4d. per lb. (approximately) off 
the trays through the buck sieve, £18 13a. 4d.; as against 1 ton off travs pei acre 
at 4d. (approximately), equals £37 6s. 8d., .^ho^^ing a diffcreii,eo of £18 I3s. 4d 
per acre, less cost of manure, £4, leaving a jiiofit iier aeie of £14 13s. 4d. Those 
hgures are based on eonsei'i'ative lines, and do not allow f(M‘ the possibility of 
inferior fruit from the iinmanured vines. The tune has anived when it is 
absolutely imperative that we produce an aiticde that will stand tiie tests that are 
being made (and rightly so) by the Government of the day. In the past, 
inferior products havo been exported which soon undei mined the industiy, and 
to-day it is necessary to export an article that will redeem i»iid uphold Aus- 
tralians good name. The best results are secured when dressings of innnure have 
been applied after the first ploughing. The heavy wdiiter rains having then 
piisaed, the danger of losing the manure by washing is less. Weather conditions 
are certainly a very great factor in successful cultivation, and if favorable, make 
the work veiy much easier. After the first ploughing, the cultivator should 
worked to keep the soil loose, and prevent it setting hard. In a wet season, I 
find it necessary to cultivate twice, and on some paits three times, betweem the 
first and second ploughing to keep the land in a fit condition. After the second 
ploughing, it is very necessary to work the soil to a fine surface, in order to 
conserve as much moisture as possible. After every summer rain the cultivatoi 
should be at work; in fact, there is always a job that will pay the grower — keep 
the cultivator continuously working. On a 40-aero holding this implement should 
ne^r be idle during November and Dccerabei The grower that follows his 
cultivation on these lines will be amply repaid, and at vintage will have, under 
normal conditions, a sample of fruit of the first quality. On the other hand, 
the grower that does not attend to cultivation must bo prepared to accept at least 
a one-crown drop on his fruit, which means at least per lb. This in itself 
represents a very substantial loss. On many occasions after the first ploughing 
the soil is allowed to harden without even being worked with the harrows to 
crumble the surface. This, in my opinion, is voiy disastrous to the cultivation 
of a vineyard. It is most essential to retain moisture in the viticulture industry, 
and if the land is left- in its rough state aftei the first ploughing, and the season 
happens to come in dry, the so-much-coveted moisture soon disappears, and leaves 
the soil rough and hard. To overcome this trouble the cultivator should be 
brought into use after the harrows havo crumbled the surface. If this is practised 
it will be found that when the second ploughing is staitod, the soil will turn up 
in a soft and loamy condition, which is very necessaiy if the moisture is to be 
retained. In a country like Australia, with the excellent conditions which wo 
enjoy, it does not seem just that the people that help to produce the article 
should have to pay more than the price paid by people on the ot^r side of the 
world. If our organisations can and do sell overseas at a price within tlio limits 
of the consumers * capacity to pay, then why should not the people of Australia 
be able to purchase their own grown products at tlie same price? This, I contend, 
has been one of the principal reasons that our consumption of fruit per head of 
the population of Australia has been so much lower than that of the Americans. 
Further, it should be the aim of the grower to supply the best-quality fruit for 
home markets as well as for export. It is a mistake to dunip inferior fruit on 
the markets for home consumption. The fruit should be of excellent quality, 
and at the world’s parity price, so that Australians could bo encouraged to eat 
more fruit and help the fruit industry.’* 


RAPID -BAY. 

November 10th. — ^Present: 17 members. 

Hay and Hay Making.— The following paper was read by the Hon. Secretary 
(Mr. A. J. Grundy) hard and fast rule can b^ laid down as to the varieties 
which should be grown for hay, because some wheats which have proved a suci^sa 
in one district are not profitable in others. I have tried a fair number of varieties. 
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jiud for this district I recommend King’s Early and Crossbred No. 53 (which is 
also known as Zealand Blue), because under ordinary conditions a profitable harvest 
is assured, and stock are very fond of the hay, and if fed to them long they will 
consume almost every straw, and keep in good condition. The grain should be 
Ruckled in a solution of lib. bluestone to lOgalls. of water a few days prior to 
sowing, as a preventive of smut and other fungus diseases, and should be sown 
on fallowed ground free from weeds. One and a half bushels of Crossbred should 
be sown to the acre, but as King’s Early is not a good stooling wheat 2bush. to 
the acre are required to ensure a thick crop. I a£o advise growers to use one 
bag of superphosphate to the acre, beause the heavier dressing of manures gives 
the best results. The crop should be rolled when the wheat is about 5in. or 6in. 
in height, in order to prepare a smooth surface for the binder, and enable the crop 
to bo cut closer to the ground. The best time to cut hay for marketing purposes 
is about 10 days after the plants have flowered or when the grain is in the milky 
stage. This will assure a good color, which is most essential from a marketing 
standpoint. If, however, the hay is to be used for feeding on the farm, and a 
little grain is desired, the crop should not be cut until the grain in the head of the 
wheat can be felt to be ‘ firming off ’ when pressed between the thumb and finger. 
Oats grown for hay should not be cut until the heads are turning a golden color 
•or when the grain is beginning to firm. It is a gieat mistake to cut oats too 
green, because they are inclined to be bitter, and stock did not care for them. The 
sheaves should be of medium size, and well tied to save waste in handling, and 
should be left lying in the sun one day before stocking, to obtain a nice green color 
and a sweet hay. To leave the hay for three or four days before stocking is 
ii worse mistake than stocking close up to the binder, because if the sheaves are 
left lying about for any considerable time they become dry and brittle, and will 
not make good chaff. Bound stocks should be made, consisting of between 30 
sheaves to 40 sheaves, placed in an upright position, and if the stocking is properly 
done it is surprising what a lot of rain it will take to damage the hay. The hay 
sliould be fit to cart about a fortnight after cutting, but this, of course, depends 
largely on weather conditions. A good test is to take a sheaf from the centre 
of the stock and try to break it at the top joint, and if it breaks cleanly the hay 
is ready to go into the stack. A good bed of straw or timber should be placed as 
a foundation for the stack, etherise the bottom rows of hay will become musty 
and unfit for use. In building the stack the best way to place the sheaves is 
butts outwards, to prevent the stack from shifting. This, of course, only applies 
to the building so far as 'the set off for the roof is concerned, and from there 
onwards I favor placing the heads out, in order to turn off the rain. The middle 
of the stack should be kept well filled from the start, and when the eaves of the 
stack are made, the sheaves should be placed 5in. or 6in. further out than the 
other sheaves, in order to carry the water clear of the stack. When the eaves are 
made the middle of the stack should be filled 3ft. higher than the outside of the 
stack, until the stack is nearing completion, to prevent rain from getting into 
the middle of the stack. After the stack is completed, it is advisable to cover 
it as quickly and as thoroughly as possible. Some farmers make a practice of 
covering it with loose straw, but 1 favor thatching, because the extra expense is 
small, and less straw is required than if put on loose, and mice do less damage 
under thatch than under loose straw.” 


STBATHALBYN (Average annual rainfall, 19.28in.). 

October 23rd. — Present: 20 members. 

Calvino DirncuLTiES.— In the course of an address, ” Troubles of the Cow in 
Calving,” Mr. T. Collett explained at length the irregular positions in which the 
calf was sometimes presented. When such a mal-presentation occurred, the calf 
was seldom delivered without assistance. An iron hook could sometimes be used 
to place the calf in the normal position for delivery. As a last resource, it was 
often neceeaary to remove the calf in pieces, care being taken to prevent any un- 
ndeessary euttkg. Mr.,W.*J. Springbett said if assistance were rendered to the 
cow, a gentle yet firm downward pull should be exerted on the calf. 
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SHOAL BAY. 

November 20th.— Present : 14 members and xisitors, 

FalIjOWING. ^Mr. 0. Hall, who read a short paper dealing; with this subject, 
expressed the opinion that every farmer should endeavor to put as large an area 
as possible under fallow, especially if there were indications of the season being 
a dry one. The work should be commenced early in the season to cause a good 
germination of weeds, which could be turned under before liarvest. Ho favored 
working the land twic^ to a depth of 3iii., and advised running sheep on the land 
to kill the weeds and improve the condition of the soil. 


ALDINGA, November 28th. — The business for the e\cning was a paper con- 
tributed by Mr. M. Stone on the subject, ' ^ Poultry Keeping, ^ ^ A keen discussion 
followed the reading of the paper. 

BALHANNAH, July 7th. — Mr. W. Rollbiisch road :i paper, “Herbs — Their 
Uses and Commercial Value, “ and an interesting diseuBsiuii followed. Forty- 
three members were present at a further meeting held on August 24th, which 
took the form of a Question Box, when severn! subjects of local interest were 
brought forward for discussion. 

BALHANNAH, November 20th. — A paper, ^‘Herd Testing,** was read by Mr. 
P. O. H. Martin, and an interesting discussion followed. 

BLACKHEATH, November 23rd. — ^Mr. E. T. Pym read a paper from the 
Journal of Agriculture, “Tillage of the Soil. “ Several matters of local interest 
were brought forward, and an interesting discussion followed. 

BLACKWOOD, November 19th. — Mr. W. A. linmilton, M.P., attended the 
meeting, and delivered an address, in which he dealt with the advantages to be 
obtained from the applications of lime to orchard lands. The subject, “Spray- 
ing for Codlin Moth,** was also discussed. 

CHERRY GARDENS, November 30th.— Captain S. A. White, C.M.B.O.U., Vico- 
Chairman of the Advisory Board of Agriculture, attended the meeting, and 
delivered an address illustrated with lantern views, “The Economic Importance of 
Our Native Birds.** 

LENSWOOD AND FOREST RANGE, November 12th.— The monthly meeting 
took the form of a Question Box, when several subjects of local interest were 
brough forward, and an interesting discussion ensued. 

MacGILLIVBAY, November 9th.— The monthly meeting of the Branch was held 
at Mr. R. Wheaton *s homestead. A tour of inspection was made of the crops, stock, 
and farm buildings, after which the visitors weic euteitaincd at afternoon tea by 
Mrs. Wheaton. 

MEADOWS, September 26th.— Mr. G. Connor, of the Knngarilla Branch, at- 
tended the meeting and read a paper, ^'Top-dressmg Pastures.** A further moot- 
ing of the Branch was held on October 24th, when the Government Poultry Expert 
(Mr. D. P. Laurie) was present and delivered an address, “Egg Production.** 

MORPHETT VALE, November 22nd— A homestead meeting was held on the 
above date at Messrs. Hunt Brothers* residence. A large number of members 
and visitors attended, and an interesting and instructive afternoon was 
in inspecting the working plant and crops. Afternoon tea was provided by 
Mesdames F., H., and E. Hunt. 

MOUNT BARKER, November 21st.— Mr. 8. Dulfield deUvered an address, 
“Experiehces with the Divining Rod," to an audience of 39 members and four 
visitors. 

MOUNT PLEASANT, November 9th.— Mr. 0. O. Royal read a paper from 
The Journal of Agriculture, and an interesting discussion followed. A short tM 
followed, in which members dealt with* the subject of wheat pickling. Mr. W. 
Vigar expressed tlie opinion that pickling on the floor was the best method to 
ensure a clean crop. 

TWBEDVALE, November 28th.— The Orchard Instructor and Inspector for 
the Hills District (Mr. E. Leishmann) attended the meeting and delivered an 
address, “Diseases of Fruit Trees," to a gathering of nine members and nine 
visitors. 
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SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE EAST. 

November 23rd. — Present: seven members. 

Fencing. — Mr. W. M. Laslett read the following paper on this subject: — '‘It 
is iiiy intention to describe what, in my oiiinion, is the most economical fence, and, 
secondly, fences that will answer a dual purpose, such as sheep and vermin proof, 
and cattle and sheep proof. The stylo of fence I recommend is one 3ft. 7in. high, with 
three posts. 5ft. 4in. long, and two droppers between each post, to the chain. The 
cost of droppers and fiosts per chain is about 4s., and that of the netting, tie 
une, and No. 10 wire for tying the Imrb wire to tlie posts and dropjiers about 
12s. per chain; three plain No. 8 galvanized wires and one 12-gauge barb, about 
Is^ (id. per chain. This makes the total cost of material including strainers and 
stays, about 218. pfu* chain. It is necessaij to peg the line first, and in doing so 
it is a great advantage to have a set of pegs of the same width painted white, 
near the top. Lino the pegs from end to end, i c., first place the two end pegs in 
position, and then place the other pegs in line. If it is iiossible to plough the 
trench for the netting do so, because this will save a good deal of labor, both in 
taking out and filling in the trench. Endeavor to erect the posts as the holes are 
sunk. A guide to the height of the fence can be made by marking the rammer 
dft. 7in. from the ground. To give the fence a neat ajiiiearanco on the top it 
might be necessary to raise or tlroji a post an inch or two, accordingto the contour 
of the ground. When the posts are in position, and the strainers are erected 
about 6 chains apart and about 3in. higher out of the ground than the ordinary 
posts, boring is the next operation. A good boring gauge is one made of a piece 
of hop iron bent to hang level on the top of the posts, with notches cut indicating 
whore the holes are to bo Ixired. The fiosis should be bored with a iin. bit, and 
the droppers with a |in. bit. The position of the wires should be: — Barb on top 
of posts, and droppers fastened with No. 10 wire, plain wire 7in. from top, netting 
wire 12in. from top, thus allowing the netting to go 5in. into the ground, belly wire 
28in. from the top. In sbiying strainers where permanent stays are required, 
mortise a hole in the strainer about midway between the netting and belly wires. 
Place the stay in position, and at the other end put in an ordinary post, ram it 
hard up to the stay, and put a wire around the strainer close to the ground, then 
strain tightly through the hole for the netting wire in the ordinary post. First 
strain and fasten the barb wire to the posts and droppers, and the plain wire 
nearest to the next, then two wires will keep the droppers in position. In straining 
wire, do not turn it short around the post, but give it another notch or so on the 
machine, and allow it to find its own turn when the plug is removed. When the 
netting is being rolled out, always start from the end that allows the operator 
to keep his loft hand to the fence, and when about half a coil has been run out 
the slack can be pulled in with the hands and again at the end. Drop the next 
coil on the netting to hold the strain whilst fastening the wire. First tie the 
netting around the posts, then make three ties on the top wire and two on the 
belly wire between each panel. Fill in the trench, and the fence is completed. 
For cattle and sheep a very effective fence is one 3ft. Sin. high, composed of two 
barb and four plain wires, and at least six posts to the chain. Droppers can be 
used if preferred, but if used I recommend clinching to the wires with No. 10 
wire to keep the wires strained tightly. The gauge of the fence is 3ft. Sin. high, 
barb wire on top tied with No. 10 wire, plain wire 9in. from the top barb, barbwire 
7in. from the top and pulled through the |)osts, plain wire 25m, from the top, 
next wire 31in., and another 37in. from the top, leaving the bottom wire 7in. from 
the ground, making the space between each wire from the top to the bottom 
as follows: — ^Oin., 8in., 8in., 6in., 6in., and 7in. between the bottom wire and the 
ground. To enable the barb wire to be pulled through the post it is necessary lo 
bore the holes with a liin. or Ifin. bit, and then run a plain wire through the holes. 
Run Out the barb wire along the next strain, and tie a piece of wood (not too 
heavy) to the end to keep it from coiling up, and attach the barb to the plain 
wire with a knot that will easily pull through the holes. Fasten the other end to 
the axle of the cart or to a swingletrce, and drive the horse along, when the barb 
will follow through the holes. Any ordinary light horse will pull through six 
or even 10 chains of wire without any trouble, but I advise straining most of the 
other wires before pulling in the barb, taking care to strain and tie the top barb 
to keep the posts in position. This type of fence will keep all classes of stock 
securely enclosed. 
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KALAXGADOO WOMEN’S (Average aimual lainfall, 'XViiu to 34iii.). 

November 10th. — Present: 10 members and one visitor. 

Mrs. Campbell contributed a paper on the care and feeding of co\>8 and calvet, 
'which was followed by a good discussion. The question arose, “Should the 
new'ly-bom calf be taken away from its mother, oi left with her for three oi 
four days I “ Some members favored the latter practice, whilst others were of 
the opinion that the cow and calf fretted more, and it did them more harm than 
if they w'ere sejmrated the first day. 


MILLIOENT (Average annual lamfall, 29.25in.;. 

November :ird. — Present: 14 membeis ami seven visitois. 

Top 1)kes.sin(1 Pastures. — In the course of an address dealing with this sub* 
ject, Mr. S. K. Cockburn said that constant grazing had considerably reduced 
the original carrying capacity of pastures. Eiery pound of wool, beef, or mut- 
ton and every gallon of milk sent away from the holdings had robbed the soil 
of plant food. It had been conclusively proved that top dressing with phosphatic 
manures at once put phosphates into the soil, and, by fostering the growth of 
clovers and trefoils, which were nitrogen gatheiers, the soil was enriched with 
nitrogen. Superphosphates w'ould give bigger results on grass land than on a 
v\'Iieat crop. If the soil required lime it should be supplied separately, but to 
apply lime alone on light lands was extremely undesirable, because it ex- 
ploited the limited fertility they contained. Foui or five weeks after applying the 
lime, the land should be top dressed with super. Phosphates would destroy onion 
weed, and eliminate bracken, because the clovers and trefoils came on so freely 
that these peniicious weeds were crowded out. Phosphates would not wash out 
ef the soil, either in fioods or seepage water. Kxccqit in localities where water 
was likely to remain stagnant in the winter, autumn applications of super usually 
paid best. The fertiliser thus applied brought on the pastures porluips weeks 
earlier after the first rains, and the winter growth was not only more generous, 
but more nourishing. The spring growth was also earlier, and the growing period 
extended long into the summer. The method of appliention in general was by 
means of the ordinary seed drill. The tynes were left down whore the soil was 
friable, and lifted where the surface w^as hard and rough. If no drill was avail- 
able, or the land too rough for drilling, results equally as good could be obtained 
trom broadcasting the super by hand. There were several machines on the market 
made specially for top dressing, the cost being about £30. Wliere cuttle droppings 
liberally dotted the paddock, the land should alw^a>s be liarrowTd before or im- 
mediately after top dressing, in order’ to break up and distribute the animal 
manure, and spread the grass seed incorporated in tlic droppings. In starting 
the system in a fresh paddock, it would be advisable to use 2cwt. per acre. After 
the first application the allowance might be reduced, and the frequency of tlio 
application would be determined by the revenue derived from tlio land. Stock 
might be safely left in the paddock whilst it was being dressed, but, if convenient, 
it was bettor to close the paddock to sthek for a time, in order to allow the 
clover and grasses to become more firmly established. Mr. ,T. W. Williams said 
most farmers found weak patches in their crops, when the growth had turned to 
yellow. In such cases sulphate of ammonia was an effective remedy. He asked 
if the same results would be obtained by dressing the yellow patches with super. 
Mr. Cockburn said sulphate would restore the color, but it would not pay to 
use it on grass lands. It was phosphoric acid that the soils in South Australia 
lacked. Mr. H. F, L. Holzgrefe said he had been using super on grass land at 
Blue Gum Park for the past two years, and the results wore undoubtedly en- 
vouraging. His paddocks, however, were thoroughly clean, and had been sown 
with grass seed. Regarding the results of super dressings on sandy land, excellent 
results were being obtained by an enterprising farmer on land at the foot of the 
Mount Muirhead Range. Mr. R. Varcoe said super had been used on land at 
Oaialpa with no apparent result. The lecturer suggested that stock hud eaten 
the increased growth as it came on, and advised Mr. Varcoe to watch his stock. 
He would find that they spent most of their time on the dressed portion of the 
paddock. Mr. J. W. mlliams said he had seen at Mount Graham conclusive proof 
of the value of super on grazing land. It should be remembered, however, that 
in spending 58. per acre on super each year, land purchased at £5 per acre would 
have cost the owner £7 lOs. per acre at the end of 10 years. With wool, meat, 
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and dairy pioduce at presoiit values be was satisfied that it would pay to use 
fcupor, but on lower prices it would be a different proposition. Mr. Holzgrefe* 
iirge<l farmers to sow their land with grass see<l before using a top dressing. 


PRNOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.78in.). 

December let. — Present: 11 members. 

The Blowfly Pest. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. G. Yeates; — 
**The losses to farmers and the pastoral industry throughout Australia as a 
result of the ravages of the blowfly aie almost incalculable, not only by the 
loss of wool on the part affected, but to the whole fleece of eacli individual 
sheep that is atttacked by the pest. The flies also attack the lambing ewes, and 
the lambs of the ewes that are struck by the pest almost invariably die, if the 
ewe does not receive immedia,te attention. In dealing with the pest from a 
point of view of the introduction of an effective remedy, I consider that one of 
the best practices for the farmer to put into operation is the destruction of all 
dead animals and other can ion by burning after the flies have deposited their 

eggs in the carcass^. If each individual shcepowner systematically carried on 

the work of destroying all matter in which the blowflies could breed, the number 
of flies would be considerably reduced. To be successful, constant care and 
attention are necessary in the management of sheep. The owner must be 
watchful and attentive, and during the summer and winter the flock must be 
constantly watched to see if any of the sheep have been struck by the flies. 
Sheep that have been attacked should be yarded or caught in a comer of the 
paddock and the affected parts shorn very clean. To kill the maggots on the 
affected animal after it has been shorn, an application of a mixture of keroslne 

and oil will give good results. It is also advisable to smear Stockholm tar 

around the affected part. This will lender the sheep immune from further 
attacks for a long period,'^ 


KONGORONO, August 27th. — Mr. P. K. Jenner read an inforniativo papei, 
“The Cycle of Erosion, before a meeting of 19 members and 12 visitors. 

KALANGADOO, November 10th. — The lion. Secretary (Mr. W. J. Evans) 
read a paper from the Journal of Agriculturf, “Tillage of the Soil,” and a keen 
discussion followed. 

NARACOORTE, October 13th. — Sixteen members and two visitors attended the 
October meeting, when an address, “Ploughs and Ploughing Past and Present,'^ 
was delivered by Mr. S. Shepherd, of the Kybybolite Branch, the speaker 
illustrating his remarks with the aid of the blackboard. 

PENOLA, November 3rd. — Fifteen members and two visitors attended the 
monthly meeting of the Branch, whicli was held at Mr. D. Adamson's homestead, 
and an interesting afternoon was spent inspecting the experimental plots being 
carried out under Mr. Adamson’s supervision. 

BENDELSHAM, November 21st. — Mr. H. A, Stewart read a paper, “Drainage 
in the South-East, ’ ’ and an interesting discussion followed. Several other subjects 
of local interest were also brought before the meeting. 

TATI ABA, November 17 th. — Mr. H. G. Fisher read a i)aper from the Journal 
of Agrioulturff “Tillage of the Soil” which aroused a lengthy discussion. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 

An American Visitor. 

An officer of the Farm Bureau of the United States of America 
(Miss Marion Hardy) spent a few days in South Australia last month. 
During her stay in this State, Miss Hardy interested herself particu- 
larly in the work of the Agrn^tural Department, more especially the 
activities of the Agricultural Bureau. On Saturday, January 12th, she 
visited the Roseworthy Agricultural College, and on the following 
Monday visited Williamstown in company with the Secretary of the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. Harold J. Pinnis), with the idea 
of gaining first-hand knowledge of the working of country Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau in this State. Under the presidency of 
Mr. E. Bain, a joint meeting of the Williamstown men's and women’s 
Branches was held. The business was carried on in the usual way, 
the programme consisting of a paper by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
George Brown) on the * ‘ Export of Plums. ’ ’ This was discussed b.v 
the meeting, and then Miss Hardy addressed the gathering. After 
having dealt briefly with the organisation of the Farm Bureau move- 
ment of the United States of America, and the nature of the pro- 
blems it, was endeavoring to solve, she explained the scope of the work 
in which she was more particularly engaged, namely, the development 
of Farm Bureaux, or ^‘organised communities,” in the State of Ver- 
mont. “Family membership’' was the rule in these communities. 
Amongst the women members, work consisted largely of the dissemi- 
nation of information on domestic science problems, sanitation, and 
home dressmaking, a special feature being made of home to home 
visits by members for the purpose of gleaning information on labor, 
saving devices, kitchen arrangement, and, by no means least, the pro- 
motion of social intercout^. Amongst the children, which were 
organised into clubs, special “projects” were undertaken each year. 
Boys and girls, ranging in ageja from 10 to 16 years, formed calf clubs, 
ppultry clubs, pig clubs, or clubs designed especially to study and 
treat of other similar agricultural undertakings. Each club met just 
as did the older communities, a special feature being the annual 
achievement day, in which the work for the year was displayed and 
discussed. Miss Hardy’s remarks were very well received by the 
audience, and on the motion of Mr. J. S. Hammat, seconded by Mr. 
H. J. Spencer, shai^pi^ heartily thanked for her attendance. During 
her stay in Williaiw^TO, Miss Hardy was the guest of Mrs. J. 8. 
Hammat, Hon. Secretary of the Williamstown Women’s Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau. 

Dairy Improvamant Act. 

e lations under the Dairy Cattle Improvement Act of 1921 
5 r the Minister of Agriculture to grknt, subject to cer^n con- 
subsidies of 60 per cent, of the purchase price of dairy bulls 
purchased at public auction sales arranged by the Government, or by 
private treaty. The first public auction arranged under the pro- 
visions of this legislation took place at the Royal Agricultural and 
Horiicultural Society’s Show in September last. Arrangements are 
now being made by the Department of Agriculture for a second sale, 
which it is proposed to hold at Murray Bridge, probably during 
Mar<^. 
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McCormick-Deering Tractors. 


r E McCormick-Deering Tractor is well adapted to farm 
work. It is equipped with a vertical 4-cyllnder valve- 
in-head engine, which operates economically on kerosene 
and other low-priced fuels. The cylinders are cast separately 
and fitted into the engine block, so that they may be easily 
removed and replaced in case they become scored or worn. 
The Tractor is equipped with high tension magneto, with 
impulse starter, has a throttle governor, and the principal 
bearings throughout the entire machine are roller and ball. 
A belt pulley of large diameter on the right side of the 
machine is conveniently placed for belt work, and can be 
started or stopped from the driver’s seat, independent of the 
engine. Three forward speeds, 2, 3, and 4 miles an hour, 
and reverse. 

TWO SIZES: 10*20 and IS-SO. 

See the IHC local agent or write direct to us for Illus- 
trated Pamphlet. 

htemational Harvester Coaipaiiy of Anitralia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, Hortk Ttmce, Addaide. 

Agents Byerywhere. 
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Murray Bridge Hlgb SchooL 

The attention of farmers who have sons eligible to enter a High 
School is drawn to the special course of work provided at the Murray 
Bridge High School. In addition to a general education, such as is 
given by most country High Schools, scholars have the opportunitj 
of doing special work of an agricultural nature. The aim is to give 
an agricultural bias to those lads who intend becomng primary pro- 
ducers. With this end in view, the following studies are included in 
an elementaiT form: — (1) Chemistry and Botany, especially as re- 
flated to agriculture; (2) Agricultural Study in simple form of soil, 
'tillage, water, and irrigation; (3) Horticulture — planting, training 
of young trees, pruning, budding, grafting, spraying, storing, and 
preserving of fruit; (4) Natural Science — ^value of our native birds, 
insect life (various stages), remedies for destructive insects, fungus 
diseases and spraying; (5) Milk Testing; (6) Practical work in school 
garden and irrigation plot. 


Herd Testiiic In the HUle. ^ 

There is a prospect of a herd testing society being established in 
the Hills District. During February the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. 
H. J. Apps) visited Mount Barker and Tweedvale, and he found local 
dairymen keenly interested in herd testing. Two members of the 
Mount Barker Branch of the Agricultural Bureau have undertaken 
to make a canvass of the district with tlie object of securing sufficient 
members to establish the society forthwith. When in this district, 
Mr. Apps took an opportunity of addre.ssing the local Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau, and gave a demonstration of milk testing. 
Whilst at Tweedvale, Mr. Apps inspected the dairy herds of Messrs. 
Dearman Bros, and Sickerdick, and with the members of the local 
Branch of the Bureau, discus-sed the various points of judging cows 
and bulls. In the evening, Mr. Apps addressed a meeting of the 
Bureau. 


COWELL BOOS. < 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, hurticui- 
ture, Titiculture, dairying, diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to ^*The Kditor, Tht Journal of Agr%vultur$^ 
Adelaide.’* 

[ Replies furnished by Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc., Stock and Brands Department.] 

Hon. Secretary, Mount Pleasant Agrieultural Bureau, reports several ewes with 
breeding bag protruding ; some of them about liin. The ewes had not been in lamb. 

Reply — Prolapse (or protrusion) of the uterus (or breeding bag) is nearly always 
incidental to lambing, occurring immediately (or at the most within two days) 
after the lambs are dropped. With respect to empty ewes, it is a rare accident, 
as it must be by virtue of the anatomical arrangement of the breeding organs. 
Two other conditions exist .with which it could easily be confounded at first 
sight without a complete anatomical knowledge of the different organs, namely, 
prolapse of the vagina (or back passage) and prolapse of the bladder. Circum- 
stances which would be apt to bring about any of these accidents (not following 
on lambing) would be fatness, depasturing over steep, hilly, or rough country, 
sudden violent exertion and straining hard (as might accompany constipation or 
diarrhoea). These circumstances suggest their own remedy as regards the removal 
of the cause operating to produce the accident. Treatment to be adopted to 
relieve the protrusion of the organs consists in first cleaning carefully, but 
thoroughly as possible, with warm water and very weak antiseptics, the protruding 
organs, and subsequent manipulation of them with clean oiled hands. Lay the 
animal on its back, and hold it up by» the back legs, so that the hindquarters 
are raised well up above the level of the forequarters. By gentle manipulation 
attempts should ^ made to return the protruded organ to the inside through the 
lips of the vulva. In protrusion of the vagina this is all that is required. 
In dealing with the uterus or bladder, the finger should be introduced into the 
back passages, and the organ pressed through the neck of the uterus or bladder, 
as the case may be. To completely restore these organs to their proper position 
and avoid recurrence of the trouble, they can then be filled up with lukewarm 
boiled water in which a little boracic acid has been dissolved. Still holding the 
sheep up by the back legs, the weight of this introduced solution will complete 
the restoration of the organs perfwtly into proper position. When the sheep 
IS released and regains feet, this solution will soon be passed out. Subse- 
quently, to prevent recurrence of the trouble, as sometimes happens, the animal 
should be kept very quiet and, if possible, in such position that its hindouarters 
are somewhat raised. If the animal strains, she may be kept quiet by giving a 
small dose or two of laudanum. Ihxilajpse, following on lambing, is treated in 
the same way. 

‘^T. P.,'' New Hindmarsh, has cow with stiff hindquarters. On rising from 
the ground the animal drags her hind legs. After wallung lamely for some little 
time a distinct click is heard, and the^w, is able walk properly. 

Bepljr*— The sow is sufferiig^ from a reenrring luxation (or dislocation) of the 
patefia, the small bone which lies at the front of the stifie joint (and whi^ 
corresponds to tho^ kneecap of man). This condition arises when the cow is lying 
down, or Mhapa during her attemi^ to rise, and causes the stiffness of the whole 
limb. After a while it spontanemii^. becomes reduced (when the ^ ^ click you 
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motion takes place), and she is then able to move the limb freely again and 
walk normally. The best treatment you can adopt is to confine the cow for a 
few (lays in a stall, so that she is unable to lie down, and apply a good smart 
blister over the front and sides of the affected stifle joint. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, 8hoal ^Bay, K.I., asks is a person liable 
tor selling sh(H*p8kin8 carrying a rogistorcil brand, without the ears being left on 
the skin. 

Reply — A person would not be liable for selling sheepskins bearing a registered 
brand if the ears have been cut off, unless it Was done for some unlawful or 
improper purpose. 

‘^G. P. S.,*^ Pygery Siding, reports filly pastured in grass paddock. Turns the 
body to the off side, and walks in a circle, is ^Hucked up,’’ and grinds her 
teeth. Inquirer also asks the correct dose of nux vomica to administer to horses. 

Reply — If you can get hold of an equine mouth-gag, put it on the filly and make 
a thorough examination of her mouth. The continual grinding of teeth and loss 
of appetite may be due to some irregularity in connection with the teeth, &c. If 
you can find nothing in the mouth to account for her condition, give her a mild 
dose of physic (aloes 3drachms, calomel ^drachm, nux vomica idrachm), and then 
give her one of the following powders night and morning for some days until 
she shows signs of returning appetite: — Pulv. nux vomica Idrachm, pulv. rad. 
gentian, Rdrachms. Mix the powder with a spoonful of treacle to a sticky paste, 
and smear it over her back teeth and tongue with a smooth fiat stick. Give the 
powder quarter of an hour before feeding. Tempt her appetite with good 
wholesome food. Of powdered nux vomica, horses can be given from one to two 
small teaspoonsful. Of tincture nux vomica, the dose is from two or three table- 
spoonsful. 

t).,” Mount Bryan East, asks cure for blindness in sheep. 

Reply — If possible, separate the affected sheep from the healthy, and keep them 
apart, because there is risk of the infection spreading by flies and other means. 
Keep the affected ones in a shady position. Bathe the eyes with a warm boracic 
acid solution, and put a few drops of the following lotion into the eyes so that 
it runs all over the eyeballs: — Zinc sulphate 2 drams, boracic acid 1 dram, distilled 
water 1 pint. Repeat this treatment, if possible, three or four times daily. Tlie 
condition may, under this treatment, clear up fairly promptly, but it can also 
be fairly persistent in spite of the best of care and treatment. 

**E. E. R.,” Geranium, reports mare eight years old with large swelling on 
fetlocks. The mare is extremely lame. 

Reply — ^Prepare the mare for a day with warm bran mashes, and then give 
a good dose of physic (aloes ball) on an empty stomach. Feed only on mashes 
until the physic has worked. Clip Jthe hair over the fetlocks, and apply to each 
— all over the swelling — a good strong red blister, rubbing it well in for 15 to 20 
minutes. (Take particular care to see that none of it gets down into the hollow of 
the heels.) The day after the blisters are applied, dress the fetlocks with warm 
water, soap, and antiseptic; rupture any water bags that have formed to let the 
fluid escape, and finally dress nil over with vaseline or bland oil. Turn the mare 
out for a spell. If necessary, repeat the blistering in a month ’s time. 

“F. J.,” Port Pirie, has draught gelding, eight years old, with large swelling 
on inside of near hock. 

Reply — The horse is suffering from a strained condition of the hock joint, and 
the swelling is due to an incresned quantity of joint oil which has formed around 
the joint as a result. This ebnditidn Usually exists without any accompanying 
lameness, but if aggravated by keeping the animal in work,, lameness may be set 
up. In order to prevent this untoward happening, and to give the injured part 
every chance to recover and the swelling subside, you should turn him out for a 
good spell, first applying a bliafcr all over the joint. 

Hon. Secretary, Black Springs Agricultural Bureau, reports mare with foal two 
months old. The near front leg swelled and then burst ; it decayed away, eaqmsing 
the muscles. E^tually the had to be riiot. » 

Beply — condition p^rebat^ afose as the result of tom^* emmal injury of 
the affected limb — infection through a small punctured wound would be sufficient. 
It would appear that the condition should have been amenable to treatment if 
it had been attempted and pursued along right lines. The decay which took place 
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would bo caused by gangrene of the parts, due to the internal swelling interfering 
with the blood circulation. Those decayed areas could have been excised with 
a knife or scissors, and if careful antiseptic treatment of the wounds had been 
carried out, supplemented by the internal administration of medicine to purify the 
blood of the animal, recovery should have been achieved. An early dose of physic, 
followed by repeated small doses of Epsom salts and salol, with green feed, would 
have probably been sufficient internal tieatment. 

Hon. Seeietary, Agricultural Bureau, Wirrabara, asks for simple remedy for 
horses with itching heels. 

Reply — If necessary, clip the hair covering the heels so as to expose them for 
treatment. Clean them out thoroughly with a good hoof brush to remove all 
scurf, scales, dirt, Ac. Avoid the application of water to the heels; this will 
tend to aggravate. After thoroughly cleaning the heels in this way daub on 
frequently some of the following lotion: — Sugar of lead Joz., cold water 1 quart, 
vinegar i pint. It may be necessary to supplement treatment by giving the 
animnls a good dose of physic. 

“W. N.,'* Coomandook, reports sheep with sore mouths after eating Scotch 
thistles. 

Reply — It is not much good dressing the scabs without removing the cause 
operating to produce them; in other words, you should remove the sheep from 
grazing on the thistles. A suitable dressing would be an ointment composed 
as follows: — Acid boracic 1 dram, zinc oxide 2 drams, glycerine 2 drams, lard 3oz. 
Scotch thistles (Onoporden noanthium) have at the most only a slight fodder value, 
being best in the form of silage, which at the same time lessens the danger to 
stock fed on them, which exists on account of the spines. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Mararna, reports mare stilBP and lame in 
the legs, ‘Uuoked up’^ appearance, hardly able to eat or drink. After drinking, 
water runs out through the nostrils. Also treatment for horse with splint. 

Reply — The mare appears to have had an attack of influenza, which has 
implicated the pharynx and larynx, and it would be due to soreness in this part 
that would account for the return of water and food through the nostrils. I 
recommend you to feed her on sloppy bran and chaff, with an occasional warm 
bran mash, and for a week put u handful of Epsom salts in the feed night and 
morning to get the bowels working well. Water her from a bucket only, in which 
an ounce of soda hyposulphite is dissolved, daily. Give her also a dose of Fowler's 
solution, loz. twice daily for a period of 10 days, and then, after a rest for a 
week, repeat for a further 10 days. Rub the throat well with a good stimulating 
embrocation. (2) To treat the spMnt. Clip the hair closely over the part, and 
paint it I daily with strong veterinary iodine (10 per cent.). 

* * H. J. K., ' ' Rudall, reports cow, four years old on third calf, calved two weeks 
ago. Has now developed two lumps on the udder just above the hind tents. 

Reply — Apply repeated hot fomfipts, taking care to avoid chilling of the udder 
after the fomenting la discontinued. After the foments, carefully dry the udder, 
applv a little camphorated oil, and massage over the area of the lumps, gently 
but firmly. 


GREEN jgpUM ON STILL WATER. 

Black Springs Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks — '*What is the cause of 
green scum on still water, especially well water in a trough!" 

The Lecturer in Plant Patlwlogy'-ait the University of Adelaide (Mr, Geoffrey 
Samuel, B.Sc.) states that the green scum which frequently ftmns upon still water 
is due to the growth in enormous numbers of mftiute unicellular green algae 
(Chlorophyceae) ^ a very simple fon^ of plant life which always lives in water. 
It is found more frequently on stanaat well water, because well water often 
eentains the mineral salts necessary tor the growth of the alga in most suitable 
concentration. Occasionally ihe growth of such an alga has been a source of 
trouble in large reservoirs. In these cases it was found that the most minute 
trace of copper snlphate previmted the growth of the algh, while not being 
sufficient to render the water unfit for human consumption. 
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TURKEY. 

R./’ Mertldiii, reports a turkey goblor with tlitTunilty in breathing, whieh 
eoiitiininlly opens its nioutli in a sort ot gasp; on the loof of tlie mouth is a hard 
white swelling; bird is very niopcy. 

The Poultry Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) replies: — The disease is a forju of 
roup. The cure is to cut open the swelling, press out any cheesy or other foreign 
matter, and fldod the cavity with a few chops of ordinary tincture of iodine. 
Also give daily to each affected bird a teaspoonful of olive oil, adding three 
drops each kerosine and eucalyptus oil. This disease, in several forma, is common 
in the north. All you can do is to watch carefully for signs, such as swellings on 
face, especially under the eye. If you have no iodine, but have permanganate 
of potash (sometimes called Condy’s crystals), make a strong solution, and 
after operating dip the bird^s head in and out three times slowly, so as to medicate 
the mouth parts. The iodine is, howe\er, preferable, and is cheaji also. 


CUTWORMS. 

Shoal Bay Agricultural Bureau forwarder! sjiecinKiiH of grubs that were 
destroying a member’s potatoes. “They eat all the green leaves off, and then the 
potato seems to die right out. I have three kinds of potatoes growing in the 
^ame garden, but they only appear to eat the Cannons,” the correspondent 
writes. “They arc all in the same state of growth. These grubs just seem to 
live underneath the surface of the ground of a daytime, and come out of a 
night. I have repeati'dly hoed the ground, but it rlocs not seem to check them.” 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) says: — ‘Those are larvm of a 
cutworm moth. If they are still existaut use a bait made of paris green, say, 
loz. to 41b8. bran, mixed into a paste with about a couple of pints of hot water 
in which a few ounces of treacle or sugar have been dissolved. Scatter it along 
near the potato stems, and the grubs soon find it. After eating they may burrow 
underground, but as a rule they do not emerge again. 


FERTILIZE TO MATERIALISE 



Highest Faitn PrAts come from “TOP.” 

The Adelaide Chemical ' & Fertilizer Co. Ltd. 
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SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER. 

(Trifolium Subterfaneum.) 


I By W. J. Spafford, Snperinteiidont of Experimental Work.] 

Subterranean elover has been known for a very long time in Central 
and Southern Europe. In those eountries it is looked upon as a 
roadside weed, but it has been proved in South Australia to be an 
(‘xtremely valuable fodder plant for certain districts possessed of 
special natural conditions. In some types of soil it will produce more 
high-class fodder than will any of the well-known fodder plants. The 
credit for disciovering, pi*oving, and giving publicity to this 1 ‘eally 
important fodder is practically wholly due to Mr. A. W. Howard, of 
Mount Barker, South Australia, whose efforts for a period of more 
lhan 30 years in this direction are now being appreciated in all of the 
States of the Commonwealth and in many other eountries in the world. 
Mr. Howard’s endeavors to popularise this fodder plant have* been 
unceasing, and throughout he has acted in a most public-spirited man- 
ner, writing articles on the clover, supplying seed gratis to many 
parts of the world, and giving full advice on methods of handling, &c., 
•fo all who desired his help, and fortunately he now has the gratifi- 
(*ation of seeing the fruits of his labors, for thousands of acres in 
this State alone are carrying subterranean clover, all the States of 
the Commonwealth grow some of it, and requests for seed and infor- 
mation are being received in increasing numbers from almost all 
<M)untrios in the world having a temperate climate. 

Because of hs special characteristics, this clover has revolutionised 
the farming practices of some districts in South Australia and has 
converted many farms, where difficulty has been experienced to make 
profits by other methods, into valuable sheep farms, with much in- 
creased land values, and now earning direct profits. However looked 
at, the disc'overy of subterranean clover as a fodder plant has been a 
most valuable one for Australia, and on present appearances will be 
recognised as such in many other countries in the near futui’c, ami 
the labors of Mr. A. W. Howard warrant the thanks of the (*ountry. 

Descru^tion of the Plant. 

Subterranean clover is a prostrate, softly woolly annual, all parts 
of which are covered with fairly long, soft hairs. The three leaflets 
forming each leaf are carried on a long stalk, and each leaflet is heart- 
shaped and faintly toothed at the summit. The two small appen- 
dages growing at the base of tSe leaf stalks, although bluntly pointed, 
are almost oval in sliapt^. Clusters of three or four small flowers 
of a creamy to pinkish color are prodimed on comparatively short 
stalks which spring from the axils of the leaf stalks, and immedialely 
after flowering the stalk carrying the cluster of flowers turns domi- 
wards and grows until the seed head is pushed below the surface of 
the soil. On penetrating the soil the parts of the flower head sur- 
rounding the fertile flowers grow suffleiently to “anchor” the seed 
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head in the soil. Each fertile flower produces a one-seeded pod. 
Although an annual plant, the provision for burying most of its sect’ 
makes this clover equivalent to a perennial, and when once established 
it is practically permanent. 

An individual plant in good conditions and given room for develop- 
ment will often completely cover the ground enclosed by a Circle 6ft. 
in diameter, the central part of the circle, about 3ft. across, attain- 
ing up to 18in. or so in height, with the outer ring consisting of a mass 
of runners lying on the surface of the soil. Where a good stand of 
plants exists in fields which have been well supplied with phosphatic 
fertilisers, it is not unusual to have the whole land covered with a 
mass of luxuriant growth, 15in. to 20in. in height, the bottom 6in. or 
so consisting of a thick body of intermingled stalks, whilst above that 
is mainly leaf growth. 



SUBTBBBAITEAH OLOVEB— A TdiiBf Pltat Before Basnere heee Formed. 

Phoifi. by B. IF. PrUcftard.] 


Climatic Requirements. 

In South Australia subterranean clover seed germinates ♦ with the 
first autumn rains which are heavy enough for the purpose and which 
usually occur in April or early May. The young plants make some 
growth during the winter period, and by the end of August will have 
produced a thick about 4in. in height. When the warm 

weather of spring arrives they grow very rapidly, and remain green 
and continue growing until really hot weather is experienced, when 
they dry up. The pos.session of this characteristic of making slow 
growth in winter, rapid growth in spring, and maturing when the 
hot weather arrives, means that full returns from this clover can only 
be secured in those districts having a long spring period, and great 
success will not be obtained with the crop in those districts having a 
short growing period. In South Australia most of tliat part of the 
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country which receives more than 20in. of average annual rainfall 
has a sufficiently good climate to grow subterranean clpver well. 
In a general way this plant requires a temperate climate with faisiy 
heavy rainfall and long growing period to give full returns of fod- 
der, and as it will withstand a fair amount of excessive we<; and the 
ordinary cold of winter really well, maximum results are secured in 
those districts receiving from 30in. to 40in. of average annual rain- 
fall, and a growing period of about nine months between the autumn, 
rains and the really hot, dry weather of summer, providing always 
that the seed germinates before the cold weather of winter arrives. 

SoUi Requirements. 

Subterranean clover appears to be able to accommodate itself to 
almost all types of soil, and given suitable climatic conditions and 
sufficient phosphoric acid will grow well in calcareous and in sour 
soils, in most clay soils, in all sands, and in peaty soils, but gives 
best returns in good, well-balanced loams possessed of good, natural 
drainage. In this State one of the few types of soil in which the 
clover does not thrive well, is the black, clayey soil forming part of 
some of the ‘crab-hole*’ land of the South-East, but the extent of 
the country containing this soil type is so limited that it is not worth 
much consideration. 

Much of the value of this clover depends on the fact that, provided 
phosphoric acid is supplied to the soils, it will grow extremely well 
on really “sour” soils, whether they be poor whitish sands, clayey 
soils containing much ironstone, or really fertile loams. The poorer 
types of “sour” lands are usually fairly plentiful where heavy annual 
rainfall and temperate climq»te are the rule, and it is not an easy 
matter to produce profits froAi the ordinary well-known crops on such 
soils, but subterranean clover flourishes in them to the exclusion of 
practically all other plants. 

^ME OP Seeding. 

Where this clover has become established the seed germinates uith 
the autumn rains'^ makes good root growth during the cold winter 
period, but does not make strong stem and leaf gro^vth unless the 
winter is very mild and warm, and on the approach of the warm 
weather of the spring season commences to make strong growth, and 
continues to make rapid growth until maturity is reached. Tf the 
young plants have not started before the cold weather arrives, the 
(‘rop does not make the luxUriant stand which follows an early ger- 
mination, except when an exceptionally long drawn-out growing 
season is experienced, and so for average seasons it is essential to seed 
subterranean clover in the autumn, and, if possible, to have the land 
prepa»*ed beforehand. The seed should be sown on the first autumn 
rain uhich is sufficiently heavy to lead to the germination of the se^d 

Mbtttod op ^ErniNO. 

If maximum returns from subterranean clover are being looked for,, 
good soil preparation is necessary before the seed is sown. The land 
should he jiloughed sometime between October and the following 
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March, and by the middle of April .slionld be worked down to a really 
fine seed bed. The phosphatic fertiliser to be used with the crop 
should be now drilled into the land. As soon as the land is sufficiently 
moist to germinate the seed, the .seed to be used should be mixed with 
some material such as bOnedust or sieved earth (not sand) to act as 
a carrier, and the mixture can be distributed from the manure box 
of an ordinary seed drill, being careful not to allow the hoes to pene- 



8UBTERRA1ISAV OU>yER— pQftios M Tooni Plwit Prodaeinf Runntn, Md 
CommtnoiBf to flowtr. («) Flotrtrt. 

Vhitlo, by E. ir. I*nlciMrii.\ 


trate the soil to too great a depth. In this connection it would b« 
much better for the seed to be allowed to fall from the drill tubes on 
to the surface of the land than for ft ‘to be sown too deeply. In 
‘*hea^w” soils shallow seeding is absolutely es.sential, whilst in sandy 
soils less risk of a bad germination is taken, but even then ^in. should 
be taken as the maximum depth. 
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Superphosphate can be used as the “carrier’’ with which the seed 
is mixed, but it must be remembered that there is a danger of the 
gemination of the seed being spoiled by contact with superphosphate, 
ft is only safe to use superphosphate for this purpose (a) when the 
land is sufficiently moist to be in good genuiiiating condition, or (b) 
when the land is quite dry, and on no account should the mixture be 
left for more than three hours before it is put into the land. 

Broadcasting the seed after having drilled in the fertiliser generally 
ensures a good, regular gemination, but much more seed is required* 
and the quantity of seed used per acre being so small makes the even 
distribution of it rather difficult. If broadcasted on the surface, 
either by hand, with a broadcasting machine, or from the tubes of a 
seed drill, it sliould be covered by pressing it into the soil with a 
land roller, or, failing this, by going over the land with “brush” har- 
i‘ows, because most of the other farm implements tend to bury this 
small seed too deeply. 

Where full returns arc not expect(‘d llu* first year it can be seeded 
with some othei* crop, and on low-priced land of light texture it is 
sometimes economical to treat the crop in this way. When an oat 
crop or a wheat crop is being seeded, a small quantity of seed can be 
mixed with the fertiliser being applied to the (*ereal. Many of these 
seeds will germinate and the plants will grow in the eereal crop, pro- 
ducing a lot of seed for the next year, and when a good germination 
lias resulted and the stubble has not been too heavily grazed a very 
fair stand of clover is often the result. 

In soils of light texture <|uitc fair returns can be secured with 
this clover by seeding into the land without any preparatory culti- 
vation, providing that the land is loose enough for the hoes of a seed 
drill to make shallow furrows when run over the ground. In this 
ease, to give the elover plants a chance to compete with the other 
plants occupying the land, the seed should be put in before the first 
autumn rain while the .soil is, still dry, and plenty of phosphatie 
manure must be used. With this treatment a really good stand can- 
not be expected until the Second or third year after seeding. 

Rate op Seeding. 

To establish this clover properly the year of seeding, on land that 
has been thoroughly prepared, at least 61bs. of seed per acre are 
necessary, and best results are likely to be secured by increasing this 
amount nearer to lOlbs. per acre. On low-priced land, where the 
seeding is to be done in a cereal crop, about 21bs. per acre will be 
sufficient. Where seeding without previous soil cultivation is to be 
practised, on light textured soils, 41b8. to 61bs. of seed per acre are 
necessary. 

Manuring tmk Crop. 

As with all plants which make rapid, luxuriant growth, subterranean 
clover gives best returns when liberally supplied with all the necessary’' 
plant foods, but perhaps better than most other cultivated plants it 
appears to have the power of extracting from almost any type of soil, 
its requirements of other plant foods when its needs as regards phos- 
phoric acid are adequately met. Tn all soils found in those parts of 
South Australia which have suitable climatic conditions for the growth 
of this crop, with the exception of more or less white sands, the 
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equivalent of 2cwts. superphosphate (36 per cent.) per acre per year 
is sufficient fertiliser to apply to this clover to produce somewhere 
near to maximum returns. On poor, sandy land the addition of a 
potassie manure, say, lewt. kainit per acre per year, would be a 
marked advantajte. 



8UBTEBBAVBAV OLOVBR-Forttm of Tonar Plant Sbowiiif tbe Flowtriac 
tad loraMikMi of Saad Soon Attar the Bonaan Laara tba OrawB. Thii 
ProinetkHi of 8aad Oonttatiat for MosUit Attar tba Pint Saada tra 
VoroMd, (a) 8aad Bwra, Biidi ConlataiaK Thraa or Poor 8aadf; 

(6) flowan* 

Phoio. bft E. W. PrU4;httrd.] 

At present prices the cheapest way to supply the necessary phos- 
phatie fertiliser would be to dress the land at the rate of Icwt" super- 
phosphate (45 per cent.) and lOcwts. finely prround raw rock phosphate 
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(82 per cent.) per acre once every 12 years; this would prove much 
more satisfactory than applying 2cwts. superphosphate (36 per cent.) 
or ISOlbs. superphosphate (45 per cent.) per acre every year. 

It must be remembered that it is almost impossible to grow sub- 
terranean clover successfully unless plenty of phosphatic fertiliser is 
applied to the crop, and even in the best of soils a very marked im- 
provement to the clover crop follows every application of phosphate 
All fertilisers applied to this crop should be put into the land in the 
autumn before the first rains have fallen, say, in March or early April 


Uses op the Crop. 

Subterranean clover is mainly gi’own to be grazed in the green 
state, but it can be converted into a very attractive and palatable 
hay, and is a really good ‘‘dry'' feed if left to mature in the field 
before being fed. 

As green feed it tends to “blow" the ruminants (cattle and sheep) 
if they be turned on to it when wet, particularly if the animals have 
left a different type of fodder, but this is a recognised disadvantage 
of practically all leguminous fodders when green, and the danger is 
eliminated, or at all events lessened, by allowing the livestock to 
become accustomed to it gradually. In this stage it is a remarkably 
good milk producer with cows, a great fattener of cattle, sheep, and 
horses, and pigs do really well on it. 

A good deal of care is necessary in converting the crop into hay, 
because it carries a very high proportion of leaf, and is at its maximum 
of growth before the hottest part of the summer has arrived, with the 
consequent danger of rain wetting the partly cured material, so some- 
times necessitating much handling. When well cured, howev.^r, the 
hay is much relished by all farm livestock, and they will all fatten 
very readily when fed wdtli it. 

If allowed^ to stand in the field until diy it is still greedily eaten 
by livestock, and despite changes in the weather and much wetting 
and drying it remains a most useful and estimable feed, and in this 
respect is much more valuable than most other of our fodder plants 
if left to become dry. After livestock have eaten the leaves and dry 
stems, they continue to do well on this crop by searching for and 
devouring much of the rather enormous amount of seed left at and 
near the surface of the ground. 

Besides producing much feed for the farm livestock, subterranean 
clover is a really good soil renovator, supplying much nitrogen col- 
lected by the bacteria living on its roots, and increasing the organic 
matter by leaves and stems dropped and trampled into the land 
whilst being grazed. 

It is also a rather wonderful cleaner of the soil, for when growing 
well there are hardly any of the ordinary weeds found on our farmed 
lands which it will not choke right out. This is particularly notice- 
able in the case of the two almost useless weeds which occupy so much 
of the land where this clover will grow well, namely, sorrel and silver 
grass, both of which are choked out by the subterranean clover. 
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Handling the Crop. 

Being possessed of prostrate stems and the power of burying its 
seed, subterranean clover is enabled to withstand much heavier gra» 
ing than will almost any other annual fodder crop, and for that matter 
more than many of the perennial fodders. Neverthele^, the more 
care shown with the crop the greater will be the grazing results. 
During the winter period the crop should not be fed too close, because 
the more growth left on the plants at this time the greater will be the 
root development, and so the more rapid and more bulky the growth 
made when the warm weather arrives. Once the rapid growth has 
vStarted livestock can be turned on to the crop, remembering that best 
returns can only be secured if the crop is fed oflf rapidly and not 
too close, then the livestock removed and kept oflf until there is suf- 
ficient growth to be a good ‘‘bite” for the animals. Rapid feeding 
oflf and resting the pasture will give the greatest success and can only 
be attained in practice by having small fields, and given this, good 
subterranean clover should be capable of carrying the equivalent of 
10 sheep per acre per year. At the end of the season the (trop should 
not be fed oflf too close, because livestock soon learn to stamp for the 
seed, and if the land is laid bare and is then scratched by livestock, 
much seed will be washed from the soil should the first autumn rain 
be a heavy one. 

If the clover fields are to receive an annual application of phos- 
phate, rather than a heavy dressing occasionally, this should be applied 
in the autumn before the rains have started, say, in March or early 
April, either by running the drill with the hoes in the ground, or by 
broadcasting it on the surface and then harrowing it in. 

Clover fields should be cultivated or harrowed each year to dis- 
tribute the droppings of animals and the residues of the plants, and 
sliould be done in the autumn before sufficient rain has fallen to ger- 
minate any of the seed. 

Where a rather thin stand of the clover exists, it should be only 
lightly grazed, leaving at the end of the season noticeable clumps of 
clover, and during the autumn should be harrowed two or three times 
to make sure that seed is dragged on to the bare patches. 

If another type of crop is required from land growing subterranean 
clover it can be grown without any danger of eradicating the clover, 
and after one such crop ample seed of the clover is left to give a 
full stand in the next season. Two successive crops grown on clover 
land will not destroy all of the seed, but when left out the clover 
stand is naturally rather thin, and if a full crop is required a little 
clover seed should be sown after the second crop has been removed. 

Harvesting the Seed. 

No difficulty is experienced in harvesting seed which is to be used 
on the farm where grown. This is not so, however, for the collection 
and preparation of seed for market. Crops to be kept for seed are 
not grazed, or, if so, only lightly in the early spring, but are allowed 
to grow until quite mature, "^en ripe the crop is raked — ^with a 
horse rake if only a limited amount of seed is required, but with 
hand rakes if large quantities are desired. A horse rake will collect 
about one-half of the seed that would be gathered by hand rakes from 
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a given area. If a povirer thresher is available, the raked up material 
is passed through it, which separates the s^d burrs from the steals, 
but if no thresher is to be used the mass is» passed through a chaff- 
cutter and the burrs winnowed from the stalks. Although some of 
the seeds are removed from their coverings by these methods they 
constitute only a comparatively small proportion of the burrs, and 
the mass would not be readily saleable. Still for one’s own sowings 
these burrs, if well cleaned, are nearly as good as the hulled seed, and 
will be fairly evenly distributed from the manure box of the drill if 
mixed with bonedust, remembering that about three to four times as 
much unhulled seed is required as is needed if properly cleaned seed 
is used. 

In preparing the seed for market the seed pods and burrs must be 
treated in a hulling machine, made specially for the treatment of this 
species of clover, in which all outer (joverings of the seed are removed. 

Pests op the Crop. 

Although subterranean clover has been grown as a fodder crop in 
South Australia for over 30 years now, the only pest doing noticeable 
damage to it is the Lucerne Plea {Smyntkurits viridxs)^ and, although 
the hordes of this small insect which appear in the early spring play 
havoc with the crop, they are only present for a short while, disappear- 
ing as the weather warms up, and the crop very quickly recovers from 
their attack. A grazing crop of clover affected by this pest should be 
rapidly fed off by livestock, and if the insects were still present when 
sufficient growth had been made to enable livestock to graze it, the 
animals should again be put on the stand. It would pay to spray an 
affected crop, which was required for seed, using a weak solution of an 
arsenical spray, soap and tobacco spray, or an oil emulsion, being cer- 
tain to apply the spray at night when the insects are active. 

Subteeran:i^n Clover in Mixtures. 

The prostrate habit of subterranean clover and its strong and rapid 
growth lead to the smothering out of most other plants growing on the 
same land ; still it will grow well in conjunction with any of the true 
grasses which start to make their spring growth a little sooner than 
does the clover. The best of the grasses for this purpose are Perennial 
Rye Grass and Italian Rye Grass, the latter requiring reseeding every 
second year. Of necessity a mixture of one of these grasses and the 
clover would only be attempted on really fertile soils, but on the 
poorer types of soil clover tione would be grown. Drained peat land 
or rich valley bottoms could be deeded with 41b8. subterranean clover 
and 201bs. Perennial Rye Grass per acre if a good mixture was re- 
quired, and would produce an enormous quantity of really good pas- 
ture. 

. Summary. 

1. Subterranean clover, although known as a roadside weed in 
Europe for a long time, has been proved in South Australia to be a 
really high-elhss fodder plant, and this result is almost wholly due to 
the efforts of Mr.^ A. W. Howard, of Mount Barker, South Australia. 

2. The power of burying its seed below the soil surface renders sub- 
terranean clover equiv^ent to a perennial. 
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3. Individual plants of subterranean clover will possibly cover the 
whole of a circle 6ft. in diameter, whilst a good stand of plants will 
cover the whole land with a dense mass of growth from 15in. to 20in. 
in height. 

4. Subterranean clover r^uires a temperate climate with fairly 
heavy rainfall (25in. to 40in. average annual rainfall), and a long 
growing period (nine months between autumn rains and hot, dry 
weather), to produce maximum returns. 

5. Almost ^1 types of soil will produce subterranean clover well. 

6. Much of the value of this clover depends on the fact that it will 
grow well on really "sour” soils, provided that plenty of phosphoric 
acid is supplied to the land. 

7. The seed must be sown in time to germinate before the cold 
weather of winter sets in. 

8. The .seed can be drilled into the soil, or else be broadcasted on 
the surface and then worked into the land, but shallow seeding is 
essential. Good soil preparation is neces.sary if a proper stand is 
reciuired in the fir.st year, but the seed can under some circumstances 
be sown with another type of crop, or be drilled into “grass” land 
without previous cultivation. 



SUBTBBBAinAX OlOVCB— •»< Out bMi • drop Sho«lD( DraMAMi ot Oroirtb 1M« 
it llib Plant wbtn Oiowa in Mtabla OonSlUoni. 

Ktprodaeed from Fodder Crop§ for Auttmlia/* by Letlie U. Brtinnino,] 

9. Six pounds to lOlbs* of seed should be used to give a full crop 
in the first year; about 21bs. if sown with a cereal crop; and about 
4lbs. to 61bs. of seed if seeded into soil not previously prepared. 

10. It is almost impossible to grow subterranean clover well in the 
soils of districts with temperate climates unless plenty of phosphatic 
fertiliser is used, and for high returns the equivalent of 2c^s. super- 
phosphate (36 per cent.) per acre per year should be applied. At 
present the application of Icwt. superphosphate (45 per cent.) and 
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lOcwtB. finely ground raw rock phosphate (82 per cent.) per acre once 
every 12 years is possibly the cheapest way to apply the phosphoric 
acid. All manuring should be done in the early autumn. 

11. Subterranean clover can be used with advantage to livestock 
when green, as hay, or as '‘dry” feed. 

12. This clover is a good soil renovator, collecting much nitrogen 
and increasing the organic matter content of the soil. It is also a 
good soil cleaner, choking out most of the ordinary farm weeds. 

13. Subterranean clover should be grown in small fields so that it 
can be fed off rapidly, then rested until again ready for livestock. 
Clover fields should be cultivated or harrowed each year in the early 
autumn. Thin stands should be harrowed two or three times in the 
early autumn to ensure that seed is spread on to the bare patches. 
Clover fields will allow of a crop of another kind being grown for one 
year without affecting the clover stand. 

14. In collecting seed the crop is raked up, threshed, and then 
hulled in a machine made specially for the purpose. 

15. Lucerne Plea is the only pest doing much damage to the sub- 
terranean clover crops, but then only to “seed” crops, because the pas- 
tures are fed down heavily each time that they are attacked. 

16. Subterranean clover will grow well in admixture with the rye 
grasses on those soils suitable to these grasses. 


The Improved McGillivray Patent 
Rotary Grain Pickier. 

WKT OB DRY, 


USED BY GOVERNMENT 
That ensures 


EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


1 nat ensures every 
pain is well rubbed 
in pickle. No need 
to worry, you cmnot 
over or under pickle, 
as you have the same 
QUANTITYandSTRENGTH 
to everv bag (Quarts), 
not nllons. The only 
pickier to do 

This 

always clean, and ready fV 

when 

finished pickling. \ 

No high ^ lifting of 

ba|^2ft. 6in. at most. ~ 

A lad can operate it, 

BHFTTINO. throughly IILLDIO. 

18 or 20 bags per 

ir. For speed, efficiency, economy, and simplicity, this machine stands alone. 

FULL PARTICULARS, &c., FROM SOLE MAKERS- 

J. L. CAMPBELL & Coy., 

AaBIOULTUBAL BN01NBBB8. 
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THE STATE EXPERIMENT ORCHARD, BERRI. 


Comprising an area of 79^ acres of irrigable land, together with 
1574 of '‘dry'' land situated above the channels, the State Ex- 
periment Orcliard, Berri, is well known as the principal activity of the 
Department of Agriculture on the River Murray Irrigation Settle- 
ment in South Australia. The site of the orchard was reserved from 
the original Berri Irrigation Area in 1911. Experiments were formu- 
lated and planned by Mr. Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor of 
the Department of Agriculture, but the orchard did not come under 
the direct control of that Department until 1917. 

The irrigable portion of the area is watered from the main channels, 
representing lifts of 120ft., 70ft., and 40ft., respectively. The soil 
watered from the two channels first named is the typical sandy loam 
of the Murray Valley, varying from a depth of less than 12in., on 
some of the upper slopes to many feet in the alight valleys before the 
usual marly clay or limestone rubble is touched. The land irrigated 
from the 40ft. channel is mostly of a very different character. 
Beneath a thin stratum of drifted sand an extremely tenacious clay 
subsoil is encountered, which in its processes of cementation has be- 
come so compacted that it was almost impossible to induce reasonable 
percolation of water under ordinary irrigation methods, and one of 
the tasks undertaken has been to render these sublayers more per- 
vious. Thus mthin the area comprising this station are to be found 
nearly all of the soil problems which confront the irrigator along the 
Murray Valley; shallow, drifty, and calcareous on the upland, deep 
sandy in the valleys or along the lower slopes, spreading out thinly 
on to stiff clay soils on the flats, bringing in their train and incidence 
the problem of supei-fluous water and concentrations of soluble salts 
under ordinary methods of tillage and irrigation. 

Inspection by Advisory Board. 

This orchard was inspected by the members of the Board of Agri- 
culture on Wednesday, January 23rd. The Minister of Agriculture 
(Hon. J. Cowan, M.L.C.) was present and officially welcom^ to the 
orchard the party, which consisted of the Vice-Chairman (Capt. S. 
A. White, C.M.B.O.U.), Col. J. Rowell, C.B., Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins, Messrs. F. Coleman, H. Wicks, C. J. Tuckwell, A. M. Daw- 
kins, H. J. Finnis (Secretary), and the Horticultural Instructor (Mr 
Geo. Quinn). In his address of welcome, the Minister expressed his 
appreciation of the services gratuitously rendered the producing in- 
terests of the State by members of the Advisory Board, and intimated 
that he proposed strengthening the Board by the addition of new 
members. He had extended invitations to Mr. H. S. Taylor, of Ren- 
mark, to represent the Irrigation Settlements on the Board, to Mr. 
A. B. Feuerheerdt, of Naracoorte, to represent the South-East, to Mr. 
P. H. Jones, of Pinnaroo, to represent the mallee farming areas, and 
to Mr. J. Wallace Sandford, who had previously occupi^ a seat on 
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the Board as President of .the Royal Agricultural and Horticulturial 
Society, to continue as a representative of the dairying interests. He 
had also appointed Mr. C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc., Chief Inspector of 
Stock, to the Board. 

The Work in Hand. 

Under the guidance of the Manager of the orchard (Mr, C. G. 
Savage) the party then set out on a tour of inspection, first visiting* 
Block A., consisting of 10 acres of trees planted in 1911. Amongst 
the tests being conducted on this liloek were pruning trials with 
different varieties of peaches, cincturing and root pruning tests with 
orange trees, and manurial tests with varieties of fertilisers applied 
to orange, peach, and apricot trees. In Block B, comprising 11| 
acres, there were variety tests of nectarines, and 5 acres devoted to 
Smyrna figs planted in 1923, 3 acres under preparation for almonds 
oranges, and variety tests with almonds. Block C carried 2i acres of 
Smyrna figs planted in 1923, 3 acres under preparation for almonds- 
with the object of testing the value of this tree as a commercial pro- 
position when planted in solid blocks, and a collection of home garden 
fruits. Block D was occupied principally by vines of the Muscat 
Gordo Blanco, Zante currant, and sultana types pruned and trained 
to a number of different systems for comparative purposes. Block B 
was occupied by Washin^on navel oranges undergoing fertiliser 
trials, and Smyrna and white Adriatic figs being tested commercially. 
An area of 2^ acres was under test to various citrus stocks. Block 
P contained date palms, fertiliser trials with Muscat Gordo Blanco* 
vines, and pears for drying purposes. Block G Was planted to sultana 
and currant vines which are being dressed with different fertilisers 
for comparative purposes, and prune and apple varieties. Block H 
is under lucerne to provide feed for the orchard horses. The 14 acres 
comprising Block I have been planted to walnuts, heavy bearing vines 
one-quarter acre devoted to a variety vineyard, and one-third acre tc 
sultana vines planted for the purpose of providing vines on which to 
initiate tests to try out problems in pruning and training which might 
crop up from time to time. Ohanez export gfrape, trained on 7ft, 
trellises, occupies five-eights acre, and cincturing tests with currant 
and sultana vines one-quarter acre. Prune stock tests, and Gordo, mil 
tana, Doradillo, and currant vines being treated with varying quantities 
of fertilisers, occupied the balance of this block, the boundary of which 
has been planted with a windbreak of olives. The spread of a salt 
patch which appeared early in the history of the orchard has been 
effectively controlled by the installation of a system of underground 
drainage. At the time of the visit one series of drains was in oiiera- 
tion, and another was being laid down. 
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SECOND REPORT OF THE DAIRY HERD OF 
AYRSHIRE COWS AT THE KYBYBOLITE 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


October 1st, 1922, to September 30th, 1923. 

[By L. J, Cook, Manager]. 

A few years ago some good types of pedigree Ayrshire and grade 
Ayrshire cattle were purchased from various noted herds in Victoria 
for the Kybybolite Farm as the nucleus of a herd to test the possibilities 
of the district for dairying. The natural climatic conditions led to 
the choice of this hardy Scotch breed of milking cows, and they have 
so far undoubtedly proved that they can withstand the comparatively 
cold and wet winter conditions very well, and their natural habit as 
good foragers enables them to secure the most from the gradually 
improving pastures of Kybybolite. 

It is proposed in this report to deal solely with results obtained from 
young cows, bred and reared on the farm, and which therefore have 
known no other conditions than those existant at Kybybolite. We 
now have a fairly complete dairy plant equipment, including milking 
machines, feeding and housing sh^, one 90-ton silo, and a dairy for 
handling milk, cream, &c., sufficient for us to give the herd reasonable 
treatment, and careful records of milk supply, tests, and feeding have 
been kept continuously for the past two years. 

Table I. shows the monthly production for all cows during the last 
12 months in the herd that were bred and reared at the farm. 


TAiBiiE I . — Statement shounng Total Production by Ayrshire Cows 
(bred and reared at Kybybolite Experimental Farm) for 12 
Months ending September SOffc, 1923. 


Month. 

Average Average Average 

Cows Cows Butter* 

under in fat 

Test. Milk. Test. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Produced 
by Herd. 

Per 

Cow. 

Produced 
by Herd. 

Per 

Cow. 

1922-23. 

Cows. 

Cows. 

% 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

October 

.. 1400 

10-50 

4-62 

7,070 

505 

326-45 

23-32 

November . . 

.. 14-38 

10-36 

3-96 

7,969 

654-98 

315-35 

21-96 

December . . . 

. . 15-00 

12-00 

3-87 

9,315 

621 

360-66 

24-04 

January .... 

.. 16-10 

14-00 

4-10 

10,526 

063-79 

431-63 

26-81 

February . . . 

. . 18-00 

16-70 

3-90 

9,912 

660-06 

386-88 

21-49 

March 

.. 18-00 

10-00 

3-93 

8,709 

483-83 

342-39 

19-02 

April 

.. 18-73 

14-63 

. 4-14 

6,023 

321-57 

249-58 

13-33 

M*y 

. . 19-52 

13-23 

3-97 

6,120 

313-52 

242-92 

12-44 

June 

.. 20-00 

15-40 

3-96 

8,218 

410-90 

325-33 

16-27 

July 

.. 21-00 

16-80 

4-05 

9,946 

473-62 

402-93 

19-19 

August 

.. 22-84 

19-39 

3-92 

11,105 

486-21 

435-14 


September . . 

.. 24*47 

19-67 

3*71 

13,671 

558*68 

506*53 


Means 

.. 18-50 

14-89 

3-98 



5,933-76 

— 

237-62 


108.5S4 


Total production for year 
Average daily production 


297-5 


16-26 


4,325-79 

n-85 


0-65 
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It must be noted that this result has been practically obtained from 
cows on their first and second lactation periods. During the 12 monthflT 
five cows completed their first lactation period, eight cows completed 
their second, one cow completed her third, ^whilst 11 other heifers have 
started their first period. The ver>' low average returns for April and 
May were undoubtedly due to the unusually dry autumn, and as 
several cows were nearing the close of their lactation periods it was 
impossible to keep them up to their milk. The continued wet following 
throughout the winter months and the consequent poor growth of feed 
and crops, deprived the herd of early green feed, and caused the average 
returns for June, July, August, and September to be lower than they 
should be in ordinary seasons. It is to be noted that the poor weather 
conditions have reduced the percentage of butterfat, more so than the 
supply of milk. Judging on the season and the age of the cows the 
general average return for the year of 593galls. of milk and 2381b8. 
butterfat per cow can be looked upon as satisfactory. 

The disposal of our dairy products at present is perforce confined to 
the sale of cream for butter making and the utilising of skim milk in 
pig raising. For the 12 months under review the prices received for 
butter have been good, and the actual average price received at the farm 
for each month is as follows: — 

1922— 


October 

Is. 

1.42d. 

per lb. 

November 

Is. 

0.58d. 

ti 

December 

Is. 

0.77d. 

1 ( 

1923— 




January 

Is. 

3.43d. 

i < 

Februarv 


4.98d. 

it 

March 

Is. 

7.69d. 

< t 

April 

Is. 

10.08d, 

i t 

May 

Is. 

10.14d 

( < 

June 


6.85d. 

<< 

July 

Is. 

5.25d. 

4t 

August 

Is. 

1.25d. 

tt 

September 

Is. 

2.56d. 

it 

Mean . . . . . . 


4.58d. 

per lb. 


Allowing for 15 per cent, overrun we find that we received 4,974lba 
commercial butter from the cows in the herd. This at Is. 4.58d. per lb 
equals £843 12a. 5d. Add the value of skim milk, 10,425galls., which 
at 2d: equals £86 ITs. 6d, makes a total value of £430 9s. lid. received 
from the 18.5 cows (average number in herd for the 12 months), or a 
return in cash of £23 5s. 5d. per cow. 

Feed. 

A careful record of feed nven to cattle on the farm has been kept, 
and the average quantities fed to each milch cow. together with fair 
estimated market values are shown in the next table. 
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Table II. — Average Feed Consumed per Mdk Cow at KyhyboUie 
Experimental Farm for 12 Months ending September 1923. 


Quantity- 

Variety. 


Price. 

Value. 







£ 

s. 

d. 

I4cwt8. Slqra. . 


Hay chaff 


£4 pi'r tv)n . ... 

2 

19 

6 

1 ton Ificwts. . 


Ensilage 


£ 1 per ton 

1 

16 

0 

11 bush 


Bran 


29. 2d. per bushel . . 

1 

3 

10 

331bu8h 


Oats (crushed) . 

•d) 

38. per bushel 

5 

0 

6 

4 4cwtfi 


Oreenfeed 


10s. per tc<n 

0 

2 

2 

4 acres 


I*a8ture 


4? per acre rent . . 

0 

16 

0 


Total value of feed per cow 



. £11 

18 

0 


260 MEN FOB TOUR STUMP OBUBBINa 

With these men at your disposal you could do quite a lot of clearing. In 
the ^ Monkey^ Grabber you set their strength, without the 
upkeep, in a umple, compact, easy-to-bindle form. With the short 
lever supplied, the power is in your own hands. This sturdy machine 
is equipped with ropes e^ual to Uie heavy demands made on grub- 
bing tackle, and each is fitted with hook and loop couplings— 
epUces and loose pins have been banished. A fast gear and rope 
shoitener help you to get quickly to the actual pull, and an 
automatic lowering gear allows you to release from a strain. 

Standard equipment will clear 1| acres from an anchor. 

BEMEMBEBI FOB YOUB GBUBB1N6 
THEBrS ONLY 



MONKEY GRUBBER 

From the Jack People, 

TBEWHELLA BROS. PTT. LTD., TBENTHAM, VIC. 


TO FORDSON OWNERS. 

“SAFITORAFT” 

FOR BFFIOIBNOY, SAFBTY, AND BCONOMY. 

Write for further perticulsie from 

H. N. WICKS, Balhannah 
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During the year the herd was necessarily a good deal hand fed to 
supply concentrates and make good the shortage on the pastures, and 
the foods used were almost wholly produced on the farm. The uttle 
bran was the only purchased feed, and this was given during the latter 
months of 1922 when our supply of oats was running short. Crushed 
oats were fed as concentrates to all milkers during the rest of the period, 
the quantity fed varying with the quantities of milk produced by the- 
cows individually. 

With reference to bulk feed, our supply of ensilage was short; hay 
chaff was mixed with the ensilage throughout the autumn and winter 
months. Very fair grazing was available for the cows during the 
sprinf^ and summer months, but through the lack of early rains and the 
oxtremely wet winter no bulk of green feed has been available this year 
until September. 

Approximately the milking herd obtained half its bulk feed from 
growing pastures during the year. Calculating that ordinary pasture 
of the district carries at the rate of three-quarters of a sheep, or 751ba 
live weight of stock per acre, and allowing 6001bs. as the average live 
weight of young cows, I have therefore allowed an estimated acreage 
of four per cow for pasture, and hence have charged the nominal rate 
of 4s. per acre as rent against each cow. 

During the winter, from May 1st to September 30th, all milk cows 
were housed over night. 

It is not proposed in this report to go into the full details of balancing 
ac.counts for this herd, but the balance left, £11 Ts. 5d., after subtract- 
ing cost of feed from value of produce received, should be made to cover 
the cost of labor and upkeep with the aid of up-to-date machinery, and 
return a fair percentage of interest on capital outlay. 

The following table shows the average returns from the dairy herd 
for the past two seasons ; — 

Table III, — Average Returns from Ayrshire Dairy Herd, KybybolitCy 

1921-23. 


Year. 

No. 

of 

Cowa 

Milk 
Yield 
wr 
; dow. 

Average 

Test. 

Butter 
fat 1 
Yield 

r . 

Price 

per 

Lb. 

Gross 

Return 

per 

Ck)w. 

1 Value 
of 

Feed | 
per 
Cow. 

Net 

Return 

Cow. 

1921-22 

lOU 

lU. 

6,715 

% ! 
4-36 

Ibt. 

245 

9, d, 

I 1 1-3 

£ s. d. 
19 13 7 

£ e. d. 

9 11 0 , 

\ t H d. 

1 10 2 7 

1922-23 

ISfiO 

5.934 

3-98 

238 

1 4-58 

23 5 5 

11 18 0 1 

11 7 5 

Meant . 

U-3t 

5.824 

4-17 

241 

1 

1 2 94 

21 0 6 

10 14 6 1 

1 

10 15 0 


Followipg Wi t list of individual records of the cows, in order of 
merit, that have completed lactation periods during the past two 
years. 
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Table IV. — Showing Return from Individual Cows that Completed 
Lactation Periods of 273 days between October 1st, 1921, and 
September SOth, 1923. 


Milk. Butter Fst. 


Date of 
Completion 
of Test. 

Name. 

Age at 
Start of 
Period. 

Last 

Day 

of 

Test. 

Means 

per 

Day. 

Total. 

Mean 

per 

cent. 

Total. 



Y. 

M. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lba 


Lbs. 


Com on Fifsi LarMian Period. 








Feb. 28, 1S23 

Rose of Kybybolite 

2 

6 

19 

24-92 

6,804 

4-07 

27719 

Jalji 13, 1922 

Countess of Kybybolite 

2 

4 

13 

22-20 

6,060 

4-59 

278-23 

Mar. 7,1923 

Joan 

3 

1 

10 

20-80 

5,678 

4-52 

256-61 

Mar. 30. 1923 

Betty of Kybybolite ... 

2 

8 

5 

20 94 

5,717 

4-21 

240>(W 

Mar. 14, 1922 

Pansy 

2 

2 

8* 

19-94 

5,444 

4-24 

230-76 

Mar. 11. 1922 

Ruby of Kybybolite 

1 

11 

«i 

19-05 

5,201 

4-33 

225-42 

Aug. 19, 1923 

I^aurel 

2 

8 

12 

21-03 

5,741 

3-63 

208-33 

Mar. 30, 1922 

Blanche of Kybybolite 

2 

6 

8 

18-04 

4,925 

4-28 

210-89 

Aug. 27. 1922 

Lola 

2 

2 

12 

16-88 

4.607 

4-29 

197-78 

Mar. 30, 1922 

Maggie of Kybybolite 

1 

8 

11 

17-95 

4.900 

3*99 

195-63 

May 27, 1922 

Lily 

2 

6 

2i 

14-73 

4,022 

4-34 

174-56 

April 15, 1923 

Lilac of Kybybolite (256 days) 

2 

2 

__ 

12-17 

3,322 

4-61 

153-25 

Oct. 1,1922 

Lady of Kybybolite 

3 

3 

2 

14-73 

4,020 

3-81 

153-21 


Means 




18-72 

5,111 

4-22 

215-57 


Cotro on Second Lactaiion 









Period, 








June 30. 1923 

C'ountess of Kybybolite 

3 

4 

- 

25-55 

6,975 

4-49 

313-29 


(259 days) 








April 12. 1923 

Blanche of Kybybolite 

3 

7 

11 

26-07 

7.116 

4-26 

302-95 

Mar. 7,1923 

Ruby of Kybybolite 

2 

11 

6 

22-44 

6,126 

4-20 

257-12 

Aug. 16, 1923 

Lola 

3 

2 

2 

22-13 

6,041 

3-97 

239-81 

Feb. 22, 1923 

Pansy 

3 

2 

1 

19-82 

5,410 

3-86 

208-96 

April 21, 1923 

Lily (242 days) 

3 

6 

- 

19-01 

5,190 

3-81 

197-80 

July 31, 1923 

Maggie of Kybybolite (252 

3 

0 

- 

18-70 

5,106 

3-77 

192 27 


days) 








Deo. 31, 1921 

Duchess of Kybybolite. ..... 

3 

3 

— 

15-29 

4,175 

4-88 

203-68 

June 10, 1923 

Ijuiy of Kybybolite (158 days) 

4 

3 

- 

11-90 

3,249 

3-80 

123-55 


Means 




20-1 

5,487 

4-12 

226 6 


From the above tables it is noticeable that the returns of Countess, 
Rose, and Blanche are highly satisfactory. Lady has failed in two 
periods and consequently she has been fattened. It is of interest to 
note that all the cows in the above list, with the exception of Laurel, 
have been sired by the one bull, “Anthony of Gleneira,” the foun- 
dation sire of our herd, who came from the OleneirH Stud, of Flinders, 
Victoria. 
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By referring to the ^‘Standard Herd Test/^ part 9, volume XIX., of 
the Victorian Journal of Agriculture evidence will be seen that somor 
of Anthony heifers, sired before he came to us, are holding their own 
amongst the Ayrshires of Victoria. 

We have been fortunate in being able to purchase a bull calf from one 
of the best cows of the Gowrie Park Stud, Victoria, and hope with the 
aid of this one, and ^‘Loyalty of Bridge View’^ (son of the champion 
cow of Mr. R. J. Clements) to improve materially our herd in the 
future. 

I wish to again congratulate the farm stockman, Mr. A. R. Rowe, who 
continues to handle the herd carefully and well. 


WHEAT CROP COMPETITION AT PETINA 


4 V Wheat Cro{) Competition was arranged by the Petina Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau during the season just closed. Mr. R. 
Hill (Manager of the Government Experimental Farm, Minnipa) 
acted as judge. The crops exhibited were placed by Mr. Hill in the 
following order: — 

Table Detailing Competing Crops in Order of Merits and Points 

Awarded. 


_ t 

1 

g 

0 
r 

1 

e 

1 

e 

1 

T 

a 

a 

Amount of Manure 
(«UDer ' 

1 

r 

'B 

c 

1 

< 

Variety 

2 

IS 

1 

A 

p. 

< 

K 

>« 

H 

S 

to 

1 

s 

u 

H 

s 

5 

E 

£ 

I 

1 

Pm 

SP 

1 

e 

0 

Evenness oi Crop. 

i 

A 








60 

% 

10 

% 

10 

% 

15 

% 

6 

% 

100 

% 

A, Johnson . 

1 

Fallow ... 

Late In April 

4.'>lbs. 

45 % 

lbs. 

45 

Late Olnyas 

50 

7 

9 

12 

4 

82 

0. Oampbell . . 

2 

September 
Fallow .. 

19/.'i/2S 

5«lb8. 
45 % 

60 

Fedeistion 

45 

8 

9 

18 

4 

79 

0. P. Boborts 

8 

Plooffhed 
in March 

81/6/28 . 

^SOIbB. 
86 % 

80 

Late Gluyaa 

40 

10 

10 

14 

4 

78 

0 . Campbell . 

4 

October . 
Fallow ... 

1/8/28 ;. 

4511)8. 
45 % 

60 

Late Ginyas 

40 

9 

9 

14 

4 

78 

H. H. Howard 

6 


3/8/28 .... 

TOihi. 
46 % 

80 

Late Glnyaa 

40 

9 

6 

10 

4 

’89^ 

J. Baaqombo . 

6 

Fallow 

Late in April 

SOlbe. 

86 % 

50 

Latr* Ghiyaii 80 

10 


18 

2 

84 
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On the individual crops, Mr. Hill made the following comments: — 
The Competing Croi»s. 

1. Mr. A. Johnson, — Portion of this crop was sown on plain land, 
and the remainder on scrub land. A very hne crop with splendid 
head development ; very strong culm for this variety, and good 
stooling, especially on the scrub land portion, (termination generally 
good, but better on the scrub land than on the plain. This crop was 
awarded highest points for apparent yield, but had heads of other 
varieties through it for which it lost points. There was a trace of 
smut in it ; also a few weeds. Points were also lost on account of the 
Vinevenness of crop, some being on seinib, and some on plain land. 
The success ot‘ this crop was attributed to the fact that it was sown 
early more than anything else. 

2. Mr, C. Campbell, — (frown on plain land. Exceptionally tine 
growth for Federation, with a tine head development, (termination 
was rather irre|;ular, and stooling patchy but generally good. Fairly 
free from weeds, and there was a trace of smut through it. 

3. Mr. G, P. Roberts, — This crop was sown on land plouglied U]) 
in March, and was a tine, even crop, gaming full points for truencss 
to type and freedom from disease. It was very free from weeds, but 
wms rather late for this variety, and consequently lost points. Con- 
sidering that it was seeded at the rate of BOlbs. of seed per acre, the 
germination was not what might have been expected. Stooling was 
fair, and it w^as an exceptionally good crop considering that it was 
on grass land. A heavier dressing of superphosphate would have 
probably made a remarkable difference to it. 

4. Mr, G. Campbell. — Sown on plain land fallowed in October. This 
crop was exceptionally green for this variety at this time of the year, 
and with a dry spell would probablj’^ [)inch, hence it lost points for 
apparent yield. It was very free from weeds, and also disease, but 
had a trace of smut in it. A very even crop, but rather poor stool 
ing. Considering that the seeding was at the rate of BOlbs. per acre, 
the germination was not good. The heads in this crop were short, 
showing a number of barren spikelets at the base. 

5. Mr. H. H. Howard, — Sown on September fallow, and rather a 
disappointing crop considering that the super dressing was 701bs. of 
45 per cent., and the seeding was at the rate of 601bs. per acre. Points 
lost on apparent yield on account of heads not being very well 
developed; only a fair germination. The stooling was fair, but 
smut was in evidence. This crop also had small patches of take all 
in it, and in one ease a splendid illustration of how oats will resist 
this was seen. In a patch of take-all a very well stooled oat plant 
was thriving where the wheat had been wiped out. There were weeds 
in this crop, for which it also lost points. 

6. Mr. J. Bascombe. — This crop certainly suffered from strong 
winds, and would no doubt have shown up much better had it had a 
more liberal dressing of superphosphate. It was uneven, the low- 
lying poitions carrying a well stooled crop, but the remainder had 
poorly stooled, spindly growth. On one end of the field the crop had 
sxiffered badly from the winds and drift. Germination only fair; 
very free from disease, only an odd head of smut being noticed. Full 
points for trueness to type were awarded. This competitor has splen- 
did evidence in the same field of what heavier dressings of superphos- 
phate will do in a strip where he had been liberal with this fertilizer. 
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Comments and Suggestions. 

Prior to presenting his report at a meeting ot* the Branch, Mr. Hill 
expressed his pleasure at the enthusiasm and general good spirit 
shown by all members of this Branch in' connection with the competi- 
tions. He then proceeded to make suggestions which he thought might 
prove of interest. 

Fallowing. 

For the general improvement of crops, he said, more attention 
should be paid to early fallow. The land should be broken up as soon 
after seeding as possible. It should not be ploughed too deeply, and 
not over-worked. A loose si^^face worked to about the depth at which 
the seed was to be sown was all that was necessary once the land had 
been fallowed up. From then onward, the object should be to keep 
the soil below that loose surface well compacted. The land should be 
cultivated only when it was necessary to rid it of weeds or to break 
the surface after a rain. The practice sometimes followed of allowing 
the weeds to seed, and then attempting to destroy them by cultiva- 
tion, was deprecated. He advised destroying weeds whilst they were 
still young, thus obviating the need of deep cultivation. Not only did 
that lessen the danger of the seed bed being broken up, but it also 
made it possible, very frequently, to effect the work with the harrows 
In such cases in which it seemed inevitable that the land would carry 
a crop of weeds he advised seeding an extra lOlbs. or lolbs. of grain per 
acre, and thus endeavouring to crowd out the weeds. 

Manurial Dressing. 

Heavier dressings of superphosphate than were general in the dis- 
trict could certainly be applied with advantage. Especially was that 
so on those farms on which sheep were carried. The result would be 
a considerable increase in the stock-carrying capacity of the grass 
land. Dressings of 1121bs. of 36 per cent., or 901bs. of 45 per cent, 
superphosphate were advis^, especially where crops were being sowu 
on “old” land. 

Varieties. 

He suggested that crops for competition should consist of as few 
varieties as possible. He advised the use of clean seed true to t 3 rpe. 

Diseases. 

The crops examined revealed the presence of Stinking Smut 
(TUletia tritici) in the district, and refeent tests showed that J per 
cent, solution of formalin proved the most effective treatment. 
Flag Smut {Urocystis tritici) was also noticed in some plots. Whilst 
none of the plots submitted for competition was more than lightly 
infected, he had noticed one crop in the district which was damaged 
to the extent of about 30 per cent, of the yield which might otherwise 
he expected. The treatment vdiich he recommended where the diseaiw 
was prevalent was to bum off the stubble, fallow the land, and keep it 
free of all rubbish. It should then be sown to oats or a variety of 
wheat different from that which had previously been grown on the 
land. Constant cropping with wheat tended to encourage the disease, 
and Gluyas was a variety that was more subject to it than some other 
wheats. It was inadvisable to sow until after the first autumn rains, 
in order to allow the spores to germinate before seeding was eom* 
meneed. 
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“SUNTYNE” COMBINED DRILL AND CULTIVATOR 
CROP GROWING COMPETITION, 1923. 


(By W. J. STAFFORD, Superintendent of Experimental Work.] 

Between November 20th to 23rd, 1923, Mr. P. Coleman, “Tuela,’’ 
Saddleworth, and the writer judged the wheat crops entered in 
the competition for the best 100 acres of wheat sown by a ^^Suntyne’^ 
('ombined Drill and Cultivator, such crops to be limited to those 
grown in the district of Yorke Peninsula, including Kadina, Wallaroo, 
and Port Wakefield. 

This was the third year of the competition, which was for a trophy 
valued at £50, to be won twice before becoming the property of the 
competitor. One entry only was allowed to each farmer, and that 
was to eon.sist of 100 acres of wheat, com])oscd of not more than three 
varieties. 

The crops were judged to the arranged scale of points of : — 

Per Cent. 

Apparent yield 65 

Trueness to type and purity 5 

Freedom from disease 10 

Evenness, condition, appearanc<‘, and rieedom from 

defects 5 

Freedom from weeds 15 

This year the crops submitted to the judges were allotted the points 
set out in the following table: — 

Details ok Crops. 


Competitor’s Name 

Addrm 

Position. 

Total 
No. of 
Crop» 
Grown 
on 

Field. 

Present Crop 
Mown on — 

Date of 
Seeding. 

Amount 
of Seed. 

Dressing 
of Super. 

Orcenslude, S. . . 

Urania . . . 

1 

20 

Fallow . ... 

ir)/6/28 

Lhfl. 

85 

Lbs. 

W) (46%) 

Heinrich, C. F. 0 

Kilkerrun . . 

2 

17 

Fallow .. . 

27/0/23 

75 

80 (45%) 

McCauley & Sons, A. . . 

. Maitland . . 

3 

rr 

Fallow (pt ) . . 

10/ 0/23 

70 

100(36%) 

Tippett, O.L 

Linke, H. 0 

. Maitland . . 

4 

i.> 

Grassland (pt.) 
Fallow 

lA/6/23 

18/0/23 

75 

75 

112 (45%) 
120(86%) 

. Sth. Kllkerran. 

u 


Fallow 

10/0/23 

80 

112 (86%) 

Kelly A Son, Jos. . 

Urania 

6 

20 

Fallow 

7/0/23 

100 

90 (46%) 

Greenslade, 0. L 

. Maitland .. .. 

7 

30 

Fallow . . . 

15/6/23 

75 

76 (36%) 

Watters, S. J 

. Curramulka . . . 

8 

7 

Fallow 

16/6/28 

60 

112 

J ericho, 0. D 

. Tipaira 

0 

20 

Fallow 

17/6/23 

65 

80(46%) 

Hastins, W. 0 

. Sth. Kllkerran. 


n 

Fallow 

17/5/28 

60 

90(86%) 

Honner, B. & J 

. Maitiaad 

Iv® 

20 

Fallow 

1/0/28 

70 

80(46%) 

Goldsworthy, E. L 

. Curramulka . . . 

” (lO 

16 

Fallow 

24/5/28 

80 

105 (45%) 

Ormshy, C. W 

Price 

IS 

l.'» 

FaUow 

4/6/28 

W 

90(46%) 

Hart, 0. H 

. Edithbuigh ... 

14 

17 

Fallow 

22/5/28 

60 

112(46% 

Gersch. A. B 

. Urania 

15 

1.1 

Fallow 

4/6/23 

70 

100(46%)) 


0 
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Details of Judging 

—Points awabdbd. 









Evenness, 






Trueneaa 

Freedom 

Condition, 
Appearance, 
and Free- 

Freedom 


^orapetliow’ Name. 

Variety. 

Ap^rent 

to Type 
and 

from 

Disease. 

from 

Weeds. 

Total. 




Purity. 


dom from 







Defect*. 





65% 

5% 

10% 

0% 

16% 

100% 

reeoslade, S 

Flei/Mareiiai.. .} 

4 3 

8 3 

4*3 

14 

87 

elnrich, C. F. 0. . 

Ford 

33 :> 

3 3 

1)3 

43 

14 

&3 

cCauIey & Song, A. 

Ford 1 

Late Oluyaa . . . . / 

4A 

4 3 

0*3 

4 

18 3 

79-3 

Ippett, 0. L 

take, H. 0 

Ourrawa ' 

Ford \ 

Queen Fan / 

44 5 

43 

3 

4 

0 3 

« 

4 3 

4 

14 3 

13.'i 

78 

76*5 

[elly A Son, Joh ... 

Late Gluyaa 

Ford 

4.1 

4 3 

ft 3 

4 

12-5 

723 

treenalade, 0 L. , . 

Nugget ^ 

Ford i 

Federation . . . . J 


4 

8 

4 

13 

71 

VattcrB, S. J 

Ford 

Big 8 

Late Gluyaa . . . 

3ft 

4 3 

ft 

4 3 

14 

60-3 

Jericho, 0. D 

Dart's Improved. 1 

Ourrawa J 

Ford 1 

41 

4 

8 

3 

12 3 

68.3 

lasUng, W a. . . 

L 30 

4 

0 

35 

113 

07-3 

German Wonder 







Elonner, K. J 

Ford 1 

L 30 

4 

83 

3’3 

12 3 

67’ 3 

Qoldtworthy, E. L. . 

Nugget J 

Federation . . . 1 

Currawa j 

Currawa 1 

r 

\ 30 

3 3 

8 

3 3 

13 3 

67-5 

Onn»by, C. W 

Hart, 0. H 

^ 36 

) 

3 3 

8. 

4 

13 

64-3 

Late Gluyaa . . . j 

Ford 

Big 8 

Nugget 

German Wonder . 

\ 30 

4 

ft 

3’3 

11 

36’3 

Gorsch, A. R 

) 

30 

4 

ft 

3 

10- r» 

35'3 


The Cohpktino Gaol’s. 

- 1. Mr. 8. Greemlade, Urania (Major and Field Marshal). — The 
erops submitted by Mr. S. Oreenslade were again good, and at the 
time of inspection promiseil to give fairly high grain yields. Both 
varieties were fairly true to type, but the Major showed more admix- 
ture, by the presence of a few plants carrying bearded heads. The 
Major contained some “flag smut," and towards the east end of the 
block a number of very small patches of “take-all,” whilst the Field 
Marshal showed just a little “bunt.” Both erops were nice and 
even, except that the small late heads of Major wei-e “white tipped,” 
and the Field Marshal showed .some wind damage. Hardly a weed 
was to be found in the Field Marshal, whereas, although the Major was 
not dirty, still it contained some barley, catchfly, charlock, drake, a 
sprinkling of wild oats, and a few turnip plants. A crop showing 
every evidence of good farming practices. 

2. Mr, C, F, 0. Heinrich, Kilkerran (Ford). — This crop of Ford 
contained a noticeable amount of club-headed and brown-chaffed 
wheats as admixture; was comparatively free from diseases, only 
showing “flag smut”; was nice and even; and was really clean, only 
showing a little charlock, poppy, and wild oats. On the whole, it w'bs 
a beautiful crop and very regular, and a great credit to the grower. 

3. Messrs. A. McCauley (ft Sons, Maitland (Ford and Late Olnyas). 

—The outstanding featmre of this crop was the general excellence of 
the Late Gluyas gro^’n on “grass” land, which was much above what 
M’ould be expectM. Both varieties were fairly true to type, but some 
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Save Money Now 



by overhauliag your 

Wind Mills and replfu'ing 
ail) •>ld type mill with a 

t 

METTEBS 


Self-Oiling Kill. 








ii 1 

/ 


Showing Head of 
^^Nuoir Mill with 
Cover removed. 


comers. 

TIuh mill will carry a Buificient supply i>l 
oil for 12 months* continuous working, 
and can bo 

fitted to old towers, 

t hiiB Bhowing a considerable saving in cost* 

Get in touch with us at once, advise us the pattern of your old 
mill, and give the height of the tower. We will be pleased to 
advise you how to make the best use of your old materials. 

We make up several different types of Milk, 

All of which are kept up-to-date. 

Write for a full list of Mills, Pumps, Fittings— prices have been eonslderably 
reduced— -potted free any address, or 

INSPECT AT OUR SHOWROOM; 

METTERS Limited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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bearded wheat was in evidence in the Ford. Not much disease was 
noticeable, except '‘take-alU’ and ‘'flag smut’’ in the Late Gluyas. 
The evenness of both crops was affected by the presence of weak 
patches where an excess of water had obtained, and the Ford suffered 
a little from wind damage. Both crops showed burr clover, sheep 
weed, poppy, charlock, a little wild oats, and a little soapwort, but 
on the whole were fairly clean. 

4. iHfr. (r. L. Tippett, Maitland (Currawa). — This was a nice, clean, 
and regular crop, true to type, showing just a little “loose smut,” a 
little “take-all,” and a little “flag smut,” and a few of the following 
weeds r—Wild oats (in strips), charlock, sheep Aveed, soapwort, and 
barley. 

f). Mr. II. 0. Linke, South Kilkerran (Ford and Queen Pan). — The 
crop of Ford showed both bearded and brown-chaffed wheats as admix- 
ture, but the Queen Pan was fairly true to type. “Take-all” was in 
evidence in both crops, particularly the Queen Pan, and both varieties 
showed some ”flag smut.” The crop was slightly irregular, owing 
to “take-all” and the presence of comparatively extensive weak 
patches. Neither block was very dirty, but charlock, cockspur, wild 
oats, and soapwort were present, and a little barley was in the Queen 
Fan, and a few patches of the Ford were badly affected with wild 
oats. * 

G. Messrs. Jos. Kelly & Son, Urania (Late Gluyas, Ford, and 
Nugget). — In this crop all three kinds had made strong, rank growth, 
and were still fairly green at the time of judging. All varieties were 
fairly true to type, but the Ford showed more admixture than the 
others. Throughout the block “take-all” and “flag smut” were very 
noticeable, and both diseases had don(‘ most damage in the crop of 
Nugget. Ford showed some wind damage, and the Nugget was 
irregular, owing to the presence of so many “take-all” patches. The 
Nugget was cleaner than the others, yet contained more barley, and 
they all showed drake, cockspur, catchfly, melilot, wild oats, and 
canary grass. 

7. Mr, 0, L, Oreenslrodf, Maitland (Ford and Federation). — The 
block of P^ord contained, as admixtures, the bearded wheat and the 
brown-chaffed wheat so common in this crop in this district, and the 
Federation showed light-chaffed and tall wheats. “Take-all” and 
“flag smut” were in evidence, and to a greater extent in the Federation 
than the P'ord. The P^ord sliowed some wind damage, and the 
Federation, although good in places, w^as rather irregular. The crop 
was, on the whole, fairly clean, but contained soapwort, poppy, drake, 
wild oats, and barley. 

8. Mr. S. J. Watters, Curramnlka (Ford, Big 8, and Late Gluyas). 
— Of these varieties, the Big 8 and Ford were quite good, whereas the 
Late Gluyas was only fair. All were fairly true to type, and again 
the Late Gluyas was the worst of the three. Ford ^owed just a 
little “flag smut,” otherwise was fairly disease-free; Big 8, Asides 
“flag smut,” contained “bunt”; Late Gluyas was affected by “take- 
all” and “flag smut.” The Late Gluyas was rather patchy and 
uneven, but the other two varieties were nice and regular. This crop 
was fairly clean, yet ^owed patches containing barley, melilot, burr 
clover, barley grass, catchfly, and charlock. 
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9. Mr, 0, Z>. Jericho, Tiparra (Dart’s Improved and Currawa). — 
The Currawa u^as fairly true to type, but Dart’s, which constitutcMi 
the great bulk of the exhibit, showed quite a lot of ‘‘rogues.” Both 
crops contained a fair number of small patches of “take-all,” and a 
little “flag smut,” but the reduced marks for “Freedom from disease” 
are due to the fact that the tracks and headlands, which were sown 
with an early variety, were only paitly (*ut out, and what remained 
was very badly affected by “bunt,” The (hirrawa was a nice, clean 
(U*o]) except for flie barley, but Avild oats were bad in parts of the 
Dart’s, and it also contained cockspur and melilot. 

=10. Mr. IF. G. Ilasthigs, South Kilkerrau (Ford and German 
Wonder). The crop of Ford was really good, being fairly true to type, 
showing only a little “flag smut” and a little wind damage, but was 
rather dirty with wild oats, and contained some melilot, soapwort, 
])oppy, canary grass, and charlock; Avhereas the Oennan Wonder was 
only fair, containing some “take-all” patches and “flag smut,” Avas 
I’cally patchy, varying from good to poor, and showed Avind damage, 
and, besides the weeds present in tlm Ford, contained barley and 
drake. 

=10. Measra, E. iC J. Honner, Maitland (Ford and Nugget). — The 
(Top of Ford was much better tlian the Nugget, only showing a little 
“take-all” and “flag smut”; Avas rather ])atchy, much of it being 
really good, Avhilst extremely poor patches Aver(‘ too prevalent, and 
show(Hl some Avind damage; and Avas a clean crop, showing a few 
])atchcs of oats, a f(*w poppies, and a little charlock. The Nugget 
Avas not a good* crop, and showed “take-all,” “flag smut,” and 
“loose smut”; Avas patchy and irregular, and was rather dirty with 
barley, drake, soapwort, poppy, and charlock. 

=10. Mr, E. L. Ooldsworihjj, Curramulka (PtMltTation and Cur- 
rawa). — Of the Fed(Tation and Currawa crops submitted, the former 
was less true to type than the latter, otlun wise there was not a great 
deal of difference betAveen them. They both showed “take-all” and 
“flag smut,” and th(» Federation was also affected Avith “loose smut.” 
The Avhole block was fairly irregular, and crops were very wcalc at the 
AA'ater runs, and although wild oat^i, poppy, charlock, and a little 
barley Avere present, on the AA^hole they Avere fairly clean crops. 

13. Mr, C, W, Ormsby, Price (CurraAva and Late Gluyas). — The 
Late Gluyas, Avhich only constituted a small part of the exhibit, was 
a A'eiy fair crop, being fairly true to type, only showing a little 
“take-all,” fairly regular, but Avas light in (*entre of block, and so 
hea\y in other places that it was lodging, and although showing drake, 
catchfly, and poppy, Avas fairly <»lea!i. The Currawa was a lighter 
crop, of which one part was badly mixed Avith other wheats, and it 
shoAved “bunt,” “take-all,” “flag smut,” and “loose smut.” It was 
fairly even, except for the “take-all” patches, and showed barley, 
drake, burr clover, a little charlock, and a lot of poppies. 

14. Mr, 0. H, Hart, Edithburgh (Ford, Big 8, and Nugget), — Of 
these Awieties, the Ford was the most •even crop, but it showed some 
“take-all” and Avind damage, whilst both of the others showed “take, 
all,” and “flag smut,” and the Nugget was also affected with “loose 
smut.” Barley, drake, barley grass, wild oats, and charlock were 
fairly thick, making the crop a rather dii*ty one. 
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15. Mr. A. li. Gersch, Urania (German Wonder). — This crop con 
tained some brown-ehaffed wheat, many patches of ‘‘take-all,” and a 
fair amount of smut.” Beeause of “take-all,” wind damage, 

and weak patches, it was rather irregular and uneven, and contained 
a lot of weeds, of which the following were prevalent : — ^Barley, char- 
lock, drake, poppy, burr clover, vild oats, catehfly, cockspiir, and a 
little soapwort. 

Genkral. 

Most of the crops submitted to us uere vtny ei'cditable, and clearly 
showed that the fanners who left their crops in the competition 
understand the art of wheat production — this being particularly 
evident in the ca.s(‘s of Messrs. Greenslade, C. V. 0. Heinrich, and 
A. MeGauley & Son, where all crops seen on their respective farms 
displayed great care and correct er()])-growing methods. 

The outstanding weakness of the (*rops generally was the losses 
being produced by the ravages of “take-all,” and that th^*s can be 
avoided is evidenced by the fact that the crops of some farmers were 
practically free from the disease'; and this was particularly noticeable 
on the farm of Mr. C. F. Q. Heinrich, who has entered crops in this 
eompetilion for three successive years, and although the soils of his 
farm are of a type* more liable to this disease than are many otheis 
of the district, “take-all” was not doing damage to the uheat crops in 
any one of the three years. 


NOTES FROM BLACKWOOD EXPERIMENT ORCHARD 

FOR JANUARY. 


t [By R. Fowler, Manager.] 

The weather during the mouth has been consistently cool, the tem- 
perature only registering over 100 in the shade on one occasion. The 
rainfall h^H^^been about e(iual to that of January, 1923; rain falling on 
eight days. The heaviest fall was 0.46 in. on January 8th. These 
conditions have favored the ai)ple and pear crops, but have not tended 
to ripeUji^perly the apricot, peach, and plum crops, most varieties' 
of whicl®re ripening from a week to 10 days later than usual, and 
do not sPem to possess their usual characteristic flavours. Though 
the weather conditions during the month appeared to warrant a 
fear that the fungus diseases of trees might develop to a serious 
extent, such has not l)een the case, at least, so far as this orchard is 
concerned. 

^ Wcx>LiiY Aphis. 

Woolly aphis is still very much on the increase. Ah mentioned in 
previous notes, a comprehensive test with crude salt was started in 
this experiment orchard this season — applications of salt up to 141bs. 
in weight per tree being nse<l, but up till the present with no bene- 
results. Trees so . treated are still badly infested with woolly 
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aphis. So far the salt does not appear to liavo had any detrimental 
effect of the tree itself, but it is questionable whether the practice of 
applying salt to a tree could be long continued without in the end 
seriouply interfering with the life of the tree. This aspect of the 
test will be watched, and noted later on. 


UUSSETING ApPUCK. 

Some fairly definite conclusions may now be drawn from the ex- 
periment set out to test whether Burgundy or Bordeaux mixtures 
cause excessive russeting of apples. It can now be said that under the 
climatic conditions j)rcvailing in this locality it is not a safe practice 
to ap])ly either of those sprays after the* fruits liavc formed, though 
no russeting injury has resulted when applied at the pink stage. Trees 
s])rayed with Burgundy 14-10 at this period are now carrying a 
lieavy crop of perfectly clean fruit, hut a portion of the same row 
sprayed again at the calyx stage with 3-4-50 Burgundy plus arsenate 
of lead for codlin, is carrying a heavy cro}), of winch almost every 
fruit is more or less covered with russet. The same results from this 
aspect are also shown in another test set out for a different purpose. 
In this instance 12 trees were sprayed with combined sprays, six with 
Burgundy 3-4-50 plus arsenate of lead, and six with linie-sulphur 1-40 
])lus arsenate of lead, with the ol)j(‘ct of testing whether any injury 
wouhl result io trees oi* fruit or whether the selling would in any way 
be affected. AVhilst not detrimental to the setting of the crop, it is 
now clearly shown that from the point of view of russeting the lime 
sul|)hur is the better spray to use, as the trees treated with this mix- 
ture are carrying a crop of clean fruit, while those treated with 
Burgundy are showing a lot of russet. 


. Spraying for (XnaaN. 

We have just completed our fourth arsenate spraying for codlin 
moth. A jmrtion of the trees — about three acres of the orchard — 
has had bandages ai)plied, which are carefully looked over every 
seven days. So far the catch of ^rubs has not been very numerous, 
but is on the increase. The apple <*roj> at present appears very clean, 
and varieties so far harvested show a very small percentage of grubby 
fruit. As the price for apples promises to be fair and the crop is 
good, it is to be hoped the season will not prove a bad one for this 
pest, but every care should be taken, and persistent efforts made, to 
keep it under control. Late varieties could still receive another 
spraying with advantage, as they are in danger of catching a brood 
• hatched out from grubby apples left about under the trees, it being 
often almost impossible to clean this fruit up during the busy time 
of picking and packing. ^ 

The cherrj" slug — the larva of one of the saw flies — has noted 
in this orchard in a previous seasoii, hut so far this season ft has not 
put in an appearance. However, T understand it is doing some dam- 
age in other districts. It should be easy to control if prompt applit 
eations of arsenate of lead are made. It can do considerable damage 
in a short time if not attended to. 




birds eat your 
profits — SCARE 
THEM with 


Brunning’s “DEMON” 

AUTOMATIC BIRDSCARER 

The Greatest Boon to Fruitgrowers. 

Tlie “ Dimov '* will last you a lifetime, for there are no parts to get out of order It 
Is simple, cheap, and effective, working costs are especially low, and it has been 
thoroughly prov^ tbroughaut Australia. Requires no attention, and when charged 
will last for 16 hours. 


SPBOIAL LBAFLBT ON APPLICATION. 


BRUNNINCS 


(F. H. BRUNNINQ PTY., LTD.', 

64, SI.IZABKTH 8T., MELBOURNE 
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Pruning the Young Tree. 

An expex’iment of considerable interest started on the orchard this 
season is one having for its object ttie question of determining the 
best pruning practice when planting a young tree to i)roduce a well- 
balanced head. Every aspect of the question is being considered, and 
a great number of diata has been recorded, photographs taken, etc. 
The trees in this test— 36 in number — are all growing well, and the 
various points being tested are now showing interesting developments. 

Visitors. 

This is the time of the year when visits to this orchard should 
prove of great interest to growers, and such visits either collectively 
as Branches of the Agricultural Bureau, Fruit Growers’ .\ssociation, 
combinations of growers, or individually are welcomed by the Depart- 
ment. The apple and pear collections particularly are carrying good 
to heavy crops of fruit, and the numerous varieties that can be 
inspected and tested should have an attraction for the enterprising 
fruit grower. The numerous experimental tests, such as pruning, 
stock, tillage, manure, bitter pit, spraying, &c., should also interest 
growers, and need to be seen in the orchard to be properly understood 
and valued. 

Handlino. Apples- 

The principal work ahead will be the picking, and, with the com- 
mercial grower, the marketing and e.\porting of the apple crop. 
Every care must be taken in picking, grading, and pacMng if the 
be.st results are to be obtained. In spite of the constant repetition of 
this warning, one frequently sees fruit that has been handled as if it 
had been flints from the beach. Apples are dropped into cases, eases 
are dumped down by drivers when loading at stations after, perhaps, 
every care has been exercised up to that stage, and all these things, 
of course, have a bad effect on the- market value of the fruit. It is 
impossible, of course, for the grower personally to handle all his 
fruit, but Ke should keep a watchful eye on everybody that has to 
handle it for him, and see that no carelessness is allowed anywhere. 

Smyrna Figs. 

During the month we have been busy with the caprification of the 
Smyrna crop of figs, but the) Blastophaga wasps have been much later 
in putting in an appearance than usual, and the Smyrna figs were 
much later in developing. This is not a suitable district for growing 
these figs for drying purposes, for they mature too late in the season, 
but they make a most excellent pxteerve either bottled whole or as 
jam. Being very rich and sugary they are much superior to any 
other fig for this purpose. 

We are having a very bad time with the birds — green parrots, 
starlings, and wattle birds being veiiy numerous and voracious. Green 
pears are being attacked, and it wbuld seem that unlem supplies of 
their natural food are aoon avaifi&l^^ilutt they are going to he the 
most destructive pest of the season, and serious steps will have to be 
taken to in some way overcome this. 
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MAITUND BRANCH OF THE AGRICULTURAL 

BUREAU. 


SECOND ANNUAL ORDP COltPETITION, 1923. 

I By W. J. Spafford, Superintendent of Experimental Work.] 

The Maitland Branch of the Agricultural Bureau continued the 
Crop Competitions inaugurated last year, and for 1923 offered prizes 
for the best 50 acres of wheat submitted by a farmer in the Maitland 
and surrounding districts. In this competition, the conditions laid 
down by the Advisory Board of Agriculture, which must be adhered 
to before the (lovernment will give any monetary assistance, were- 
accepted, and of these conditions the following have to do with the 
entries : — 

Bach crop entered must be of an area of not less than 50 acres. 
Entries need not necessarily be confined to one variety, but the 
maximum number of varieties permitted in one entry is three. Bach 
entry should be in one block, or, at all events, in one field; but an 
exhibitor may submit the whole of a field less than 50 acres in extent, 
together with a sufficient area in another field to make up the re- 
([uired 50 acres. 

Wheat crops entered for competition are to be judged on the fol- 


lowing scale of points;— 

Apparent yield 60 

Trueness to type 10 

Freedom from disease 10 

Freedom from weeds 15 

Evenness of crop 5 


Total 


100 


The crops submitted this year were only eight in number, and have 
been allotted points as follows : — 


Name. 


fi. Qreenalade •. 
A L. Tippett . . 
E>P. Maloney . 
H. O.Linke . .. 
P. J, Bowey . . . 
Ray Kdly .... 

B. ArroIjrinaiitF . 


G. r. Pearce . . 


'd 


Address. 

Variety. 

. _ Apparent 
S Yield. 

ft 

ft 
a ^ 

H S 

10 

h 

10 

al 

Si 

ft 

15 

S • 
§& 

5 

3 

lOO 

Urania .. .. 

Major . . . 

. 51 

9 

8.5 

14 

4.5 

87 

Maitland . . 

Currawa . . 

. 45 

9.5 

9.5 

14.5 

5 

83.5 

Maitland . . 

Ford . .. . 

. 47 

8 

9 

14 

4.5 

82.5 

S. Kilkerran . 

Ford . .. . 

. 44 

8 

9 

13.5 

4 

78.5 

Maitland . . 

Crossbred 53 44 

5 

9 

13.5 

4 

75.5 

Urania .. .. 

Ford . .. . 
Ones 

. 40 

9 

. 9 

13 

4 

76 

Maitland 

Nugget 

M*jor J 

• .39 

8.5 

9 

12.5 

3.5 

72.5 

Maitland . . 

Major 

Federation 

; 27 

8.5 

9 

13 

3 

60.5 
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The Competing C’ropjs. 

1. Mr, S, Greenslade (Major). — Tins very good crop of Major wheat 
promised at the time of the inspection to produce a heavy-yielding 
grain crop, although it was then rather on the green side. Some 
plants with bearded heads were present as an admixture, and some 
‘‘flag smut,*' as well as a number of very small patches of ‘'take-all/' 
were in evidence. Although the crop was fairly clean, it contained 
some plants of barley, catchfly, charlock, drake, turnip, and a 
sprinkling of wild oats. Other than the appearance of ''white tip”^ 
on the small, late heads, this was a regular, even cro]), and in every 
way was a great credit to Mr. Greenslade. 

2. Mr, O. L. Tippett (Currawa).— This crop was true to type, with 
practically no admixture of other varieties, and showed just a little 
“flag smut,“ “loose smut,” and “take-all.” Very few weeds were 
present, but wild oats fin strips), (*harlock, sheep weed, soapwort, 
and barley were noticeable, and the crop was very regular and leveK 
On the whole, an extremely good “competition” crop, but did not 
promise to yield as much grain as did Mr. (ireenshuh'^s crop of 
Major. 

8. Mt\ E. F. Maloney (Ford). — xMthough fairly true to type, some 
b(»arded wheat and some brown-chaffed wheat were scattered through 
the crop. A little “flag smut” and a little “ take-all “ were the only 
noticeable diseases affecting the crop, and although fairly clean, a 
little cockspur, wild oats, poppy, and burr clover were in evidence. 
Othc'r than misses by the drill, this was a nice regular crop of wheat. 

4. Mr. II, O, LInke (Ford). — ^Both bearded and brown-chaffed 
wheats were present as admixtures in this crop, and “flag smut” and 
“take-all” were taking their toll. On the whole, the crop was fairly 
clean, but patches were badly affected with wild oats, and charloci^ 
cockspur, and soapwort were also present. The crop was a bit 
irregular, owing to “take-all,” and comparatively extensive weak 
patches. 

5. Mr. P. J. Bowey (Crossbred 53). — This crop was badly mixed 
with a smooth-chaffed wheat, but showed only a little “take-all” and 
a little “flag smut.” Although it was fairly clean, wild oats, canary 
grass, poppy, and charlock were present. Both ends of the crop were 
really good, being tall, thick, and regular, but a strip across the centre 
\rda rather weak. 

6. Mr. Ray Kelly (Ford). — This was a strong, heavy crop, still 
fairly green at the time of inspection. It showed some other varieties 
in admixture, and was affected by both “flag smut” and “take-all,” 
and contained drake, cockspur, catchfly, melilot, wild oats, and canary 
grass. A fairly even crop, but showed some wund damage. 

7. Mr. E. Arrowsmiih (Onas, Nugget, and Major) .—These varieties 
were very green and late, having little more than broken into head at 
the time of inspection. Although the Major was very nearly true to 
type, the Onas contained a taller variety, and the Nugget a noticeable 
amount of a stranger. All varieties were affected by “take-all” and 
“flag smut,” and Major also showed some “hxjse smut.” Quite an 
appreciable quantity of poppy, catchfly, sheep weed, wild oats, charlock^ 
canary grass, and soapwort, were present in all crops, barley in both 
Nugget and Major, and turnip in the Nugget. Water runs and wet 
patehes made the crop rather irregular. 
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8. Mr, 0, F, Pearce (Major and Federation). — Both varieties 
showed some admixture, and the Major showed *4oose smut/^ as well 
as “flag smut,^’ whieh w^as also present in the Federation. Charlock, 
poppy, burr clover, wild oats, sand rocket, hog weed, Cape weed, and 
barley (Federation) made the crops rather dirty. Parts of the crops 
were good, but others po thin and poor that on the whole it was rather 
pat<*hy and irregular. 

Observations and Recommendations. 

In discussing the crops seen in the Maitland district during the 
inspection of the Competition Crops in 1922, the opportunity was 
taken to deal in some detail with the following points : — 

1. The presence of “bunt*’ or “stinking smut.” 

2. “Take-all” much in evidence. 

3. The prevalence of “flag smut ” 

4. The introduction of bad weeds, such as barley and drake, with 

the seed. 

.*). Wheats grown w’hich are badly “mixed” with other varieties. 

6. The growing of obviously unsuitable varieties. 

7. Too little seed used where the weeds are not killed when 

fallowing. 

8. Insufficient fertiliser. 

I). The presence of “eelworms” m the cereal crops. 

After touring the district and inspecting many crops in 1923, it is 
•certainly pleasing to note that some of the causes for complaint set 
out above hardly existed. “Bunt” or “stinking smut” was almost 
absent this season from all crops examined; practically every crop 
exhibited in the competition was seeded with sufficient seed and ade* 
Kiuately fertilised; and a number of varieties likely to be more suitable 
than some which are fairly largely grown in the district were being 
tried. 

“Take-all” in the wheat crops was fairly prevalent, but as many 
crops showed pra(*tically no signs of this bad disease, and some of 
these clean crops were on soils really liable to the trouble, it was 
Kiuite evident that the disease can be controlled in this district if 
proper cultural methods are practised. (See Journal of Agriculture 
for January, 1923.) 

“Flag-smut” was of common occurrence, but no crops were noticed 
which were as badly affected as some seen last year. 

Some few of the crops seen contained barley and drake, two very 
bad weeds likely not only to reduce the yield of the wheat crops, but 
to reduce the price received, and if it is not convenient to purchase 
iteed from crops which are free from seeds of these weeds, all seed 
used should be “graded” before sowing. 

For the production of ordinary “market” wheat, the growing of 
mixtures of varieties does not matter much, providing that the kinds 
mixed have about the same maturing period ; but better returns are 
likely to be secured from seed true to type. Crops of “mixed” 
varieties are usually a sure indication that the fanner does mot show 
sufficient interest in the seed he uses, and if maximum returns are to 
be secured, only the very best seed available should be utilised. 
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MANAGEMENT OF DAIRY CATTLE. 


[By R. Baker, Dairy Instructor, Roseworthy Agricultural College.] 

The management of (feiry cattle can very well be divided into three* 
sections: — (1) The critical stages during the life of the animal; (2) 
feeding; (3) the question of disease. 

It is necessary when dealing with the first section first to take into* 
consideration the calf. The success of the dairying industry depends 
to no slight extent on the careful rearing of calves. Prom experience 
we are led to believe the dairy cow inherits her milk-producing 
qualities, and it is impossible by any kind of feeding to make an 
animal produce milk above her milk-making ability. Since this 
is true it is essential that a farmer should raise the heifer calves from 
eows possessed of high producing qualities. By care in the choice of 
a sire, and careful attention to feeding and developing of the heifer 
calves, he may even hope to increase the flow of milk from an indi- 
vidual. 

In order to give a calf a proper start in life it is necessary that the 
cow should be given proper care before and at the time of parturition. 
It is a good practice to have a cow dry six to eight weeks before calv- 
ing. This allows her time to prepare for the labor of partruition and 
her subsequent lactation period. It is only during the last few months 
that a growing foetus requires great quantities of nutrients for its 
development, and a cow should be in sufficient heart for the process 
of dropping the calf and production of milk Cows that calve without 
drying off, especially if they are heavy producers, generally drop 
weakly nourished offspring, showing the mother did not receive proper 
care. An excessively fat cow will also frequently drop a weak calf. 
The theory is that insufficient blood is used for the nourishment of the 
foetus. 

It is necessary that during the last week the cow should be on a light 
laxative ration. This will not only result in her bowels being in good 
condition at calving, but will also act as a precautionary measure 
against milk fever. A pasture is a good place for a cow to calve in. 
If the climatic conditions are extremely cold she should be placed in 
some warm secluded spot or a well bedded roomy loose box. 

Although it is not necessary for an attendant to be present while 
the cow is calving, one sh^d be available if the cow needs assistance. 
If a cow calves normally the mother will immediately begin to lick 
the new-born calf, whi<^ is important as it starts respiration and 
improves the circulation. Sometimes the foetal membrane covers the 
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nostrils, and unless removed quickly it may cause suffocation. 
Occasionally for some reason or other the cow refuses to own her off- 
^ipring. In such a case the calf should be washed down with warm 
water and thoroughly dried. The sprinklipg of a small quantity of 
salt on the calf will sometimes induce the mother to lick it. A vigorous 
calf will attempt to rise about 15 minutes a<ter birth. 

The dairy heifer is almost always reared by hand, because of the 
value of milk for human consumption. There is some difference of 
opinion as to how long a calf should remain with the cow. Some 
believe in taking the calf away immediately after the cow has licked 
it over, not allowing it to suck; others allow it to have a couple of 
drinks; while again others allow the calf to remain with the mother 
until her udder becomes normal and the milk is fit for human con- 
sumption. There is very little difference as to the point, but it should 
be taken into consideration that the earlier a calf is taken from the 
cow the easier it will be to teach it to drink, also there is less trouble 
with the cow. If the cow's udder is in good condition when the calf 
is dropped it will be found more satisfactory to take the calf away 
early. On the other hand, if the udder is hard and caked, it is a good 
practice to leave the calf with the cow until the condition is removed. 

Care op New Born Calf. 

The first milk a cow gives after calving is called colostrum, which 
is unfit for human consumption, but this abnormal milk possesses 
the property of acting both as a laxative and a stimulant to the 
digestive organs. It is necessary that the calf should receive this 
milk, not matter what system of feeding is carried out later on. 
This is the reason why a calf should receive its mother's milk for 
the first week. If for some reason other milk has to be given, it is 
advisable to administer small doses of castor oil every two or three 
hours until the bowels begin to move. 

Amount op Milk to Peed. 

It is necessary to have a calf growing well before any change takes 
place in its diet. The amount of milk to feed the first week will 
depend upon the size of the calf. Small calves, such as the Jersey, 
*do not require more than 81bs. to lOlbs., while larger calves do not 
require mpre than lOlbs. to 121bs. The milk should be given at least 
three times a day at first, and at a temperature similar to that at 
which it. left the cow's udder. Later on the calves need only be fed 
twice a day, and as they grow older, the milk may be increased, 
but should never be fed to a greater extent than 201bs., even to the 
largest of calves. Under any system of feeding, it is essential that 
all utensils used for fi^eding of calves should be perfectly clean to 
insure best results. 
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TRACTORS 


Benefit by W T is a remarkable fact that a group of 
I CASE Owners usually grows around the 

Buy a CASE * first Case User in a district. Here is an 
instance where three members of one family 
all bought CASE Tractors because of the 
efficiency of the first CASE delivered. 

On 22vd June, 1922, Mr. C* H. Clasohm bought a CASE. 

On 28tli May, 1923, Mr. E. Clatohm bought one, and 

Now we have delivered the third CASE to Mr. S. A. Clatohin. 

Read what Mr. C. H. Clasohm says of the first CASE to 
go to that family:— 


**The \S/27 h.p, CASE Tractor is giving 
every satislactpon, pulling an H-jurrow plow 
averaging 20 acres per day^ using 17 gallons 
kerosene per day in heavy sticky soil, / may 
state the fuel used is less than / expected, 
having heard results of other makes of 
tractors, 

^l am sure you will have a good future in 
supplying farmers in need of a tractor, I can 
recommend the CASE Tractor to anyone,** 


Sole Australian Agents: 

CommoBweakh Agricoltaral Service Eagmeers. Ltd. 

Head Office: 53-57 Morpfaett Street,, Adelaide, S«A. 



Thonet: Central 6870 and 8526 


Box 674 G 
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Skim MiiiK FEEDixa. 

' In localities wJiere cream is sold there is usually a supply of 
skim milk on hand, and this can economically be fed in place of 
whole miilk. Whole milk is usually fed the first fortnight or 
three weeks, according to whether the calf is growing vigorously 
or not. The change to skim milk should be made gradually, taking 
about a Week. When feeding skim milk, it is necessary to add some- 
thing to take the place of the fat that has been removed by the 
separator. There are several substances that can be used to supple- 
ment the skim milk, among which are commeal, ground oats, and 
linseed. Commeal is an exceptionally good grain for calf feeding, 
being very rich in fat-forming material, but owing to the difficulty of 
obtaining it in sufficient quantities at an economical price, it is very 
seldom used in this State. Both linseed and ground oats are also 
very useful foods. Three parts of linseed and one of pollard, or 
three parts commeal, three of ground oats, one of linseed, and one 
of bran make good grain mixtures for feeding with skim milk to 
young calves. The grain may be either fed dry or in the form of 
a gruel by mixing with boiling water. The feeding of grain, like 
all changes in feeding calves, should be done gradually, or else 
digestive troubles may result. At first, about ^Ib. per calf per day 
should be given, the amount to be increased as the calf grows older, 
but it is never necessiaiy to feed more than 2ilbs. to 31bs. up to six 
months old. 


Skim Milk Not Available. 

In cases where no .skim milk is available, and where whole milk 
has a grejit value for other purposes, calves can be raised by using a 
minimum amount of whole milk, gradually substituting a grain 
mixture. The following mixture may be used with good results: — 
Wheaten fiour, 301bs. ; cocoanut meal, 351bs. ; skim milk powder, 
2011)8.: linseed meal, lOlbs. ; dried blood, 21bs. 11b. of the. mixture 
added to 61bs. of boiling water can be fed when cool in a bucket in 
the ordinary way. CSalves are first given their mother’s milk for 
about a week, then the milk substitute generally replaces the milk 
until at the end of ten days or two weeks no milk is given. For the 
first six Weeks the young calves receive about 21bs. of grain per day, 
and from then on about 2|lb8. till weaning, which takes place at 
the end of three months. The calves are then put on a hay and 
grain ration. Another method is using a minimum amount of milk 
and substituting rolled oats in the form of a gruel. 

The calves should be taught to pick at grain and hay, which they 
will generally do when they are about three weeks old. Onshed .oata 
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and bran can be kept before the calves in small quantities, and they 
will soon learn to eat it; also good oaten hay should be available. 
Lucerne hay is rather too laxative for a very young calf. 

Peed and Care of Heifer after Weaning. 

After weaning a dairy heifer, beyond the fact that she should be 
kept in good growing condition, the management does not present 
any particular difficulties. If the young animals are on good pasture, 
no further attention is necessary until ready to come into milk, since 
a pasture furnishes the best and usually the cheapest growth. If 
the pastures are deficient in nutriment, it will be advisable to give 
the heifer small quantities of crushed oats, bran, or linseed meal. 
When there is no pasture available, the heifer should be supplied 
with all the hay or good oaten straw she can consume, with a small 
amormt of grain in addition. The object should be to keep the animal 
in a good, healthy condition, without becoming unnecessarily fat. 
The liberal use of bulky fodder is desirable, as it is the cheapest, and, 
further, it is believed by experienced breeders that the consumption 
of large amounts of bulky foods helps to develop the organs of 
digestion to the highest, which is necessary when a cow comes into 
milk. Ensilage, oaten and lucerne hay are well adapted to this 
purpose. The grain used in feeding the heifer should be such 
that the animal will put on flesh without becoming fat. Such grains 
as crushed oats, linseed meal, and bran are suitable. 

Age at which to Breed. 

The age at which the heifers should come into milk depends upon 
the maturity of the animal, which is governed to a great extent by 
the breed and feeding of the animal. Larger breeds such as the 
Priesians and Shorthorns as a rule should not calve before 30 months. 
The more rapidly developing Jersey is as a rule sufficiently matured 
at 24 months. The Ayrshire also takes longer to come to maturity. 
The heavy feeding of grain results in an animal large for its age, 
and of early sexual maturity. Some breeders are inclined to have 
the first calf dropiied at a rather early age, claiming in a way to fix 
a habit of milk production, also securing early financial returns. 
These animals are allowed to drop their second calf 18 to 20 months 
later, developing a long milking period. It is questionable 
whether this method is advisable. Its advocates state that 
by allowing a longer ‘period between first and second calves, 
they will hqve time to grow before the second calf is 
dropped, but the severg strain of a lactation period does not allow 
of much energy being devoted to building up the body, unless the 
heifer is allowed to dry off sometime before calving. Breeding too 
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young undoubtedly results in small cows, and it is impossible for a 
young cow to digest a sufficient amoimt of food to produce milk 
and growth at the same time. The production of milk in a dairy 
heifer is the dominant function, and will not be materially checked 
to allow growth to continue. A cow that calves young usually shows 
rnore pronounced feminine characteristics than one that has calved 
later. 

Prom data supplied by the Agricultural University of America it 
has been found that the higher milk producers are those that have 
calved between the ages of 26 to 30 months. It is a great strain on a 
heifer to develop a foetus, and from investigations it has been found 
that a heifer does not materially add to her own body during the 
Igst three months of pregnancy, even if liberally fed. 


Uevklopmknt of Dairy Heifer. 

As stated, the important factor necessary for economical milk 
supply is the individuality of the cow used, and this is mostly depen- 
dent on inheritance. Still, the effect of the manner of raising heifers 
has to be taken into consideration to a very great extent. The poorly 
developed heifer cannot be expected to make a high producing cow, 
no matter what her inheritance is. 


Allowing Heifers to Become Over-fat when Young. 

I1 has been believed for a long time by many breeders that it is 
injurious to the milking qualities of a dairy cow for her to become 
fat when young. This has been thought to develop a tendency to- 
wards using feed for body fat which will persist when the animal 
is in milk and matured. 

When a dairy cow lacks dairying qualities, and shows a beef 
tendency in conformation, it is easy to attribute it to improper feed- 
ing when yoimg. It will generally be foimd that these animals show 
a distinct tendency to beef when young, but it is not due to improper 
feeding, but an inherited characteristic. The heavy feeding of a 
heifer showSng distinct dairying tendencies is not injurious to its 
milk producing functions. Those heifers that have been kept fat 
from birth until they come into milk lose surplus body fat within 
a very short time after calving, and show no. more tendency to fatten 
later while in milk than do those ,^ed on a light ration. The marked 
effect of heavy grain feeding is more rapid growth and earlier 
maturity. However, the heavy rationing of heifers may prove too 
expensive, and cannot be practised. 
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The Comfort Car 


The opinion of a manufacturer 
may be biased, through enthusi- 
asm — and so may be the opinion 
of a single owner; but the 
composite opinion of all owners 
is a sure guide to the truth. 
Ask every Hupmobile owner you 
meet what he thinks about 
his motor car. 


HUPMOBILE 

FULL PARTICULARS FROM 

Phoenix Motor G>., Ltd., 

112«'120> Piiie Street « - - Adelaide. 
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Bulky Rations. 

With a great majority of breeders it is considered that the feeding 
of bulky rations while young influences the digestion of a matured 
cow. It has been observed that a heifer that has been receiving a 
heavy grain ration does not eat as much roughage when first put on 
a typical dairy ration. This difference disappears in time, and later 
on one is unable to observe the difference in the power of digestion. 
The digestive systopi has great power of adapting itself to the 
character of the food consumed. 

Handlino a Heifer. 

It is a very good plan to handle a heifer before she comes into milk. 
She should be at times tied up and fed in the cow shed where she is 
to be milked later on. Thus, getting a heifer accustomed to surround- 
ings will tend to make her quiet, and when brought into milk for the 
first time she will be of little trouble. 

Care at Cai.ving Time. 

The care at calving time should be the same with all animals, 
whether matured cow or heifer. If she is in good heart, seldom will 
any complications arise. If the cow is on pasture she should be allowed 
to remain there, but she should be looked to at least twice a day 
when about to calve. If she is used to being stalled, it is advisable to 
turn her in to a good, clean, roomy, loose box, with a good bed of clean 
straw. Special care should be taken against infection of the navel 
of the calF and bringing on contagious scorn’s. As the time of parturi- 
tion ap])roaches, the udder becomes distended and hard, and fills 
with colo.strum. This introduces the question whether a cow should be 
milked before calving, but if milking is begun it should be continued 
regularly, but only in extreme cases, when there is evidence of great 
suffering through the distention of the udder, should a cow he 
milked before calving. When the tendons and muscles relax on either 
side of the nimp, leaving a hollow ap]>earance on either side of the 
tail head, parturition may be expected within 24 hours or three or 
four days at the most. 

The cow ^ould be left strictly alone at the time of calving unless 
some assistance is evidently necessary. As a rule, a calf will be bom 
wnthin half an hour of showing the first signs. If the calf is not 
expelled after an hour or two. an examination ^ould be made. The 
normal nosition of the calf at the time of delivery is fore feet first 
’^i+h the front of the hoofs and knees upwards, while the nose lies 
between the knees. If the condition of the calf is normal, the cow 
may be asfdsted by pulling on the fore feet in an outward and down- 
ward direction. This should be done carefully, and when the cow 
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strains. If the condition is abnormal, the help of an experienced man 
or veterinary surgeon should be obtained as quickly as possible, for 
the sooner a job of this description is taken in hand the easier it 
will be for the operator. 

Aftkr-kirth. 

The cow is subject to retention of the after-birth, and special atten- 
tion should be given to see that this comes away. When a cow is in 
good condition, the after-birth is usually expelled within a few hours 
of calving, sometimes immediately. Cows in low condition, and those 
getting up in years, also unhealthy cows, are more subjected to reten- 
tion of the after-birth. Giving cold water immediately after calving 
may cause it to be retained. The after-birth, when expelled, should 
be removed so as to prevent the cow from following her instinct 
and eating it, which may result in disorder of the alimentary 
canal. If the after-birth is not expelled, a serious condition is brought 
about by the decomposition of the tissues within the body, and the 
absorption of poisons. The cow loses flesh and produces very little 
milk. The condition is recognised by the fetid products that escape, 
and the offensive odours. 

The cow should be handled to [uevent the retention as much as 
possible, by giving a drench of Epsom salts before and after calving, 
or warm bran mashes; better still, a mash made of two-thirds bran 
and one-third crushed oats. The oats act as a stimulating agent. If 
.it does not conic away within 24 hours, it should be removed by hand. 
There are no drugs that can be u.sed for the purpose. If taken in 
time or when it is not attached to any extent, it may be removed by 
gently pulling with the hands, or by winding the after-birth around a 
stick as it conw?s out. The tying on of weights is not to be recommended, 
as it often causes breaking off before the whole of it has been removed. 
Every man having the responsibility of caring for cows should acquire 
the experience necessary to attend to cases of this nature. The opera- 
tion should be taken in hand as soon as it is noticed that it is being 
retained or within 24 hours, as the mouth of the womb 
may become closed, making it difficult to introduce the hand. The 
arm of the operator should be lubricated with disinfecting oil as a 
protection against infection. The tail should be held to one side by an 
assistant, w'hile the right arm should passed along the right 
side ’of the vagina and womb until the operator reaches the first 
cotyledon to which the membrane remains attached, and remove all 
attachments, &c. 

Care op Cow Apter CAr.viNO. 

It should be borne in mind that the vitality of a cow is low follow- 
ing parturition, and she should be treated accordingly. The rations 
for the first few days should be light in character, and not very abun- 
dant. Bran maahes, or a mash of two parts bran and one of oats 
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satisfactorily supply the grain portion. If the udder is hard, the 
grain should be increased very slowly until the condition disappears. 
Then more feed can be added, taking as a rule two or three weeks to 
got her on full ration. 

To economically feed a cow, she should be studied as to her indi- 
vidual likes and dislikes (but generally speaking, a cow quickly 
accustoms herself to almost any kind of good fodder), also to the 
quantity of milk she is producing. The same ration will not do for, 
say, one cow giving three gallons of milk per day, and another giving 
five gallons. The ration should be sufficiently bulky to overcome the 
craving of a large stomach, and should contain the different nutrients 
in sufficient quantities without wastage. Wlien studying the question 
of feeding cattle, there are several factors of importance that must 
be taken into consideration. In winter weather, warmth and shelter 
are necessary in the production of milk. If cattle are exposed to cold 
and rough conditions they must be given more food, or else part of 
the food that is given under favorable conditions will be used for the 
maintenance of body heat, leaving very much less for the manufacture 
of milk. This directs attention to the necessity for some form of shelter 
for the cows, such as sheds, trees, hedges, &c. A good and economical 
method of feeding, which will not entail any undue labor or a great 
deal of knowledge, is to supply the cow with as much bulky food as she 
will consume, and about 31bs. of grain mixture at first. The grain mix- 
ture may be made up of bran, crushed oats, linseed meal, or any of the 
concentrates used in feeding milking stock. Gradually increase the 
grain by Jib. each day, until the cow does not respond to the feeding. 
Then gradually decrease the concentrates, and very often it will be 
noticed that the cow is again likely to improve in production. The 
amount of food given on the day which she begins to fall off in quantity 
will generally be found to act as a guide as to the amount required by 
the cow. When cows are on good pasture, the samje amount of grain 
will not be necessary as when cows are being hand fed. 

Reoords. 

All dates and records should be carefully kept. Especially reference 
should be made to dates of service of the bull, for without such a record 
it is impossible to tell with any accuracy when calving will take place, 
and in all probability the animal will still be producing milk when she 
should be having a rest in preparation for next calving. 

All good milk-producing cows should have a calf at least once a 
year. Only in speciaLcases in which yearly records of stud stock are 
required diould the period be extended. Then the cow should not be 
allowed to go beyond 15 months. 
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TAXATION TIME IS HERE! I 


All Income Tax Returns (or the 12 months ended 
June 30th are now due. 

SAVE TIME, WORRY, AND MONEY 

Write us to>day, stating your occupation, and we will 
mail by return a form which will make taxation EASY. 
You will SAVE TIME AND WORRY by following our simple 
method, and, in addition, SAVE MONEY, because your 
returns will be correctly prepared _ and your taxable 
income reduced to a legitimate minimum by claiming 
all allowable deductions. 


Do not hesitate 1 It costs nothing 
to inquire. 

GO NOW AND WBITE US AT ONCE. 

THE INCOME TAX COMPILER 

COMPANY, LIMITED, 

UmVEBSAL BUILDDIOS, OBENVELL ST., ADBLAIDB. 

Public Accountants and Auditors, Taxation 
Attome]is, Financial and Real Estate Agents. 


DnuoTORB : 

O. E. Thompson, ICanager. 

I. OoM«T, A.C.UA.. A.A.I.8. | A. Baidi, A.F.I.A., 8«jr^ 

, (Lite of Suto Tautim D«pt.) | (Lite of federal TiMtion Dept.). 
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Drying off Cows. 

When certun cows are milked continuously, it is sometimes claimed 
that they cannot he dried up. There is very little difficulty about this 
if the cows are properly handled. The*^ common method of drying 
a cow is to lengthen the interval between milkings by omitting one 
milking each day. After a few days the milk is only drawn once in 
tv/o days until secretion is stopped. If a cow is producing as little 
as lOlhs. of milk per day, milking can be stopped at any time, and 
no liarm will result. If a cow is producing more than this amount, 
her grain ration should be cut out, and she should be fed only on 
hay. When dry, she can again be given a cooling ration, the 
grain being principally bran and crushed oats. 

Common Diseases. 

Indigestion . — This is generally due to eating unpalatable foods such 
as mouldy hay, &c., immediately fee<lmg a heavy ration after calving, 
or drinking extremely cold water. The symptoms noticed are refusal 

of food, also failure of the cow to chew its cud. The bowels refuse 

¥ 

to operate, although in some cases acute diarrhoea may be caused by 
indigestion, lib. to l^lbs. of Epsom salts with loz. to 2ozs. of ground 
ginger will generally put the cow right. When the cow has recovered 
siifTiciently to eat, appetising foods and bran mashes should be given. 
Ordinary scour in calves is simply digestive disorder, generally brought 
about by irregularity in feeding. The best treatment is to reduce 
the food and give a tablespoonful of castor oil in order to rectify the 
bowels. 

Bloat or Hoven . — This is caused by sudden changes from dry to 
large quantities of green feed, more especially plants of a leguminous 
nature. Any condition of food that causes an unusual amount of 
fermentation, so that the gases formed are created faster than the blood 
can carry them oif, will generaUy cause bloat. If the case is not ex- 
treme, it may be sufficient to drive the animal at a walk for a quarter 
of an hour. In some cases, placing a tarry or greasy rope in the 
mouth and tying the ends to the horns is effective. The efforts of the 
animal to dislodge this object stimulates the secretion of saliva and 
swallowing, in swallowing the gases escape. In severe and urgent eases 
the use of the trocar and cannula should be resorted to. The animal 
should be tapped on the left side, half way between the hip and 
last rib, with the trocar pointing towards the heart. An ordinary 
pocket knife may be use if no trocar is on hand. The cazmnla is 
Qiore demrable, because it retains the opening, and idlovrs the jpuses 
to pass off as they form. 
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Congestion op the Udder. 

Congestioiv of the U’dder , — In most oases with heavy milkers, before 
and just after calving, the udder is enlarged, hot, and tender, with a 
slight swelling extending along the abdomen. This congested state 
generally disappears in a day or so. and normal condition can be 
hastened by allowing the calf to remhiii with the cow*, but at the same 
time milking her out three or four times a day. If the condition is per- 
sistent, massage the udder with camphorated oil, or a mixture of 
camphor and lard, one to four. This condition may be caused by a chill 
in the udder, sometimes producing bloody milk. An early treatment, 
and one that will be found beneficial, is a dose of Epsom salts, followed 
by a tablespoonful of saltpetre on three successive days. 

Teat Trouble , — Sore teats, due to enicks, &c., .siiould be treated with 
an ointment composed of 8oza. of lard, 2ozs. vaseline, 2ozs. of camphor, 
and 2ozs. of boracic acid. In case of hard milkers, the use of teat 
plugs, which will stretch the sphincter muscle at the end of the teat, 
will tend to make the cow milk easier. If milking tubes are used, 
great care should be exercised. They should be perfectly clean, to 
prevent any infection of the udder by their use. A bistoury can also 
be used for cutting this muscle, and results are sometimes satisfactory. 
This operation should be conducted under the supervision of a 
veterinary surgeon. 

Cowpox , — This is not generally serious. However, it can be easily 
spread from one cow to another by the milker, so a cow having cowpox 
should be milked last. It is present in the form of blisters containing 
yellowish fluid which gradually dries up, leaving a scaly surface. A 
good remedy is to wash the udder well with warm water and soap, dry 
thoroughly, and apply boracic or fine ointment. 

Milk Fever , — This is not, strictly speaking, a fever, as the tempera- 
ture of the animal is lower instead of higher. The disease occurs after 
calving, and generally in cases of high producing and plethoric animals. 
It is caused by a disturbance in the circulation of the animal, and 
often follows easy and bloodless calving. 

Sticking Cows , — Some cows develop the habit of sucking themselves 
or other cows. Devices such as muzzles with sharp nails are rather 
dangerous, and may cause injury to the udder. A simple method is 
to place a ring in the nose, with one or two rings attached. They 
need no attention and do not interfere with the animaUs feeding, 
'but interfere with the animal sucking. 
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DAIRY CATTLE IMPROVEMENT ACT. 


A dairyman may purchase a bull for £100, and immediately secure 
from the Government a free gift of £60 by conforming to conditions 
laid dowji in the regulations under the Dairy Cattle Improvement 
Act, 1921. These regulations, which were approved by the Govern- 
ment in December, 1923, require the Minister of Agriculture to offer 
to the approved purchaser of any such bull as complies with the con- 
<lition8 set out in the Act, a subsidy of 60 per cent, of the purchase 
price at the time the animal is purchased, or as soon after as can be 
arranged, provided that the subsidy shall not exceed £60. This 
subsidy can be claimed on bulls purchased at auction sales, by private 
treaty, or at special auction sales arranged by the Government under 
the provisions of this Act. Arrangements are in progress for a sale 
to be lield at Murray Bridge during March, and full particulars of 
this are available on application to the Director of Agriculture. 

The conditions under which a subsidy can be claimed are as fol- 
lows: — 

1. The hull must have passed a tuberculin test by a (hn eminent 
veterinary officer within six months prior to date of sales. 

2. The bull must be in good health, well grown, and true to type. 

3. The vendor of any bull shall produce concerning such bull a 
declaration of liealth on a form to be supplied by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

4. The bull shall be not less than 10 months old, and not move than 
five years old. 

5. The vendor of any bull two years old and over must produce 
evidence of fruitfulness in the preceding year, 

6. The bull shall be registered in herd books or be eligible for her<l 
l)ook entry. 

7. The bull shall be the progeny of officially tested stock reaching 
tlie undermentioned butterfat standards during 273 days milking: — 

Junior, two years old 2001bs. butterfat 

Senior, two years old 2251bs. butterfat 

Junior, three years old 2501bs. butterfat 

Senior, three years old 2751bs. butterfat 

Junior, four years old BOOlbs. butterfat 

Senior, four years old 3251bs. butterfat 

Mature cows SSOlbs. butterfat 

(a) If a cow or heifer fails to reach the standard, but subsequently^ 
attains it as set for her age, her progeny may, upon the 
decision of the Advisory Committee for the Improvement 
of Dairying, thereby be rendered eligible. 

(ft) Any cow or heifer reaching the 3501bs. butterfat standard^ 
need not be tested for more than one year. 

In this regulation a junior animal in each class is one which at date 
of calving has not attained to 2^, 3J, or 4| years respectively, and a 
senior animal is one which at date of calving has attained or is over 
2J, 3i. or 44, but less than 3, 4, or 5 years respectively. 

8. The purchaser’s application for subsidy shall be made on forms 
supplied at the sale and indorsed by the auctioneer (if any) and a 
Government representative. 
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9. Any bull in respect of which the purchaser has received a sub- 
sidy as aforesaid shall, if required, be made available for use to 
others at a fee not exceeding 10s. i)cr cow. In the case of bulls under 
two years of age at date of purchase, the owner need not accept more 
than 15 outside cows during the first year, nor more than 25 cows 
for bulls two years or over. Failure to comply with this condition 
owing to an insufficient number of outside cows being available will 
not invalidate the purchaser's right to the subsidy. 

10. The purchaser of a bull shall have the right to refuse the ser- 
vices of such bull for any cows which he may have reason to believe 
to be suffering from disease, provided that the owner of such cows 
may appeal to the Director of Agriculture to decide whether any of 
such cows is suffering from disease 

11. The ])urohascr shall submit to the Director of Agriculture at 
the expiration of 12 months after ])urchase — 

(a) A declaration of health on a form ]>rocura})le at the Dc])art' 

ment of Agriculture. 

(b) Signed statements from the owners of all outside cows served 

and dates of service in accordance with condition 9. 

12. The bull shall be kept under conditions satisfactory to the 
Department of Agriculture. 

13. Any i)urchaser of a bull who receives a subsidy as hereinbefore 
mentioned, and who commits a breach of any of these regulations, 
shall be guilty of an offence, and shall be liable to a i)enalty not ex- 
ceeding £10. 


EXPORT OF FRUIT. 


The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) supplies the fol- 
lowing information respecting Uustoms regulations dealing with the 
export of fruit: — 

Packing. 

154. I. Apples or pears intended for (*xport shall be packe<l in 
accordance with the following provisions: — 

(a) The fruit shall be packed only in cases or trays of the following 
dimensions : — 

Cases for Appi.es or Pears. 

Description of Case. Internal Measurements (Inches). 

Australian bushel 18 x 14J x 8} 

Canadian bushel 20 x 10 x 11^ 

Flat bushel 20 x 14} x 6 (clear of divisions) 

Canadian standard 18 x 10 J x 11^ 

Three-quarter flat bushel .. .. 24 x 11? x 6 (clear of divisions) 

Australian half bushel 18 x 8? x 7J 

Half flat bushel 26 x H x 6 (clear of divisions) 

Tbays fob Pears. 

Internal Measurements (Inches). 

18 X 34 X 14L or 
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Provide that those dimensions may show a variation to the extent 
of riot more than JO per centum <that is, 5 per centum under or 5 * per 
centum above) on the total cubic capacity of the case. 

(b) The fruit shall be packed in clean, new cases constructed of- 
well seasoned softwood or hardwood that has been smoothly 
sawn or dressed in an approved manner, and, in the opinion 
of the collector, sufficiently strong tp withstand such handling 
as is ordinarily incidental to transport to destinations beyond 
the Commonwealth. 

Grade Standards. 

154. la. Apples or pears interided for export shall comply with the 
following conditions: — 

(a) The outer layers or shown surfaces of the apples or pears— 

whether described as ‘‘ Special, ‘‘Standard,'^ or “Plain’ — 
shall be a true indication of the average grade of the contents 
of the case. 

(b) Apples or pears described as “Special” shall consist of sound, 

clean, well-formed apples or pears of one size and one variety 
free from broken skins and from disease. Superficial 
blemishes caused by hail marks, limb rubs, and sprays shall 
not be allowed to a greater extent than 5 per centum (by 
number) of the total fruit in any case. The fruit shall not 
measure less than 2}in. in diameter, and shall be of good 
color for the variety. 

(c) Apples or pears described as “Standard” shall consist of 

sound, clean, well-formed apples or pears of one size and one 
variety free from broken skins and from serious blemishes, 
but fruit slightly blemished by rubbing, black spot, fungus, 
or caterpillars may be exported, provided that — 

(i.) The proportion of such ftruit does not exceed 10 per centum 
(by number) of the apples or pears in any case. 

(ii. ) The total area covered by such blemishes on any apple or pear 
does not exceed the area contained in a circle having a 
diameter of Jin. 

Russet ing of the surface shall not be deemed to be a blenxish if 
the skin is unbroken. The fruit shall be not less than 2Jin. in 
dialneter, except in the case of varieties which, in the opinion of the 
collector, may be regarded as normally small, in which case the fruit 
shall be not less than 2in. in diameter. 

(d) 'Apples or pears described as “Plain” shall consist of apples 

or pears of one variety and one size free from broken sUns, 
and not seriously blemia||iid or injured by any disease, but 
fruit slightly blemished by rubbing, black spot, fungus, or 
caterpillars may be exported, provided that — 

(i.) The proportion of suoh fruit does not’ exceed 30 per centum 
(by number) of the apjdes or pears in any case. 

(ti.) The total area covered by such blemishes on any apple or 
> pear does not exceed the area contained in a circle having 
a diameter of fin, ^ 

Ausseting of the surface shall ^ be deemed to be a blemish if the 
skin is unbroken. In the case 'of api^'es the diameter shall be not less 
than 2in. 
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W E are constantly receiving unsolicitea testi- 
menials from users tKat a tin of SKell 
Tractor Oil-B goes further than a tin of ordinary 
lubricating oil 

SKell Tractor Oil-B— a high-grade lubricant— ^ 
maintains its body under extreme heat, and enables ^ 
your tractor to stand up better to its heavy vJork. 


TRACTOR 




IHEBUnSH IMPEBIAL 


OIL coMPAnruMnD 
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RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TEST^ FOR DECEMBER, 1923. 


Herd 

No. 

' 

1 ! 

Average Average 
No. of 1 No of 
Cows in Cows in 
Herd. Milk. 

' 

, Per Herd 
during 
' December. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
December. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

December. 

Per Herd 
during 
December. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
December. 

Per cow 
October 
to 

December 

• 



' Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Llw. 

l/C 

3103 

28 26 

2«, 597-6 

867*15 

2,502*64 

1,011*18 

32.59 

92*49 

l/.f 

20 

16 

, 10,430*6 

521*63 

1,664*25 

466*34 

22*82 

70*08 

1/L 

19*65 

17*55 

12,068*5 

594*96 

2,150*16 

495*38 

24*33 

90*28 

l/M 

21-74 

15-36 

9,046-6 

416*12 

1,169*97 

466*80 

20*97 

,59*73 

l/R 

18 

18 

. 9,679 

532*17 

1,729-46 1 

429-42 

23*86 

80*36 

l/T 

14 

8-32 

4,873-5 

348*11 

1,389*21 

251*16 

17-94 

72-52 

l/W 

17 

16*35 

8,348 

491*06 

1,640*99 

319*14 

18*77 

63*16 

1/Y 

10 

16*04 

11,107 

584*57 

1,905*17 

496*25 

26*06 

88*28 

1/55 

21 

16*87 

9,667*5 

456*03 

1,730*79 

406*07 

19*29 

79*93 

1 /Oc 

22-39 

20*30 

i 10,783 

1 481*59 

1,632*18 

474*13 

' 21*18 

69*22 

1/Dd 

21 

20-81 

1. 12,367*5 

588*93 

1 1,946*03 

533*26 

25*39 

84*72 

1/Ee 

ll 

11 

I 7,672*5 

! 697*50 

2,062*66 

337*54 

.30*69 

94*04 

1/Ff 

12 

1 

' 8,432 

! 702*67 

2,275*96 

313*20 

26*10 

93*4.3 

I/Go 

11 

1 10 

8,330 

758*00 

2,266*78 

! .362*89 

32*99 

103*59 

1/Kh 

13 

12*42 

1 9,477*5 

! 729*03 

. 2,220*61 

! .399*95 

.30*77 

93*19 

l/lT 

13 

U*10 

8,051*5 

' 619*34 

' 1,999*69 

339*86 

26*14 

83*04 

lAT.r 

15 

11*10 

8,2.30 

, 548*67 

1,664*80 

.353*91 

; 23*59 

67*10 

1/Kk 

14 

12*45 

12,184*6 

870*32 

1,860*71 

600*46 

! 36*75 

81*32 

l/U 

11*10 

11*10 

6,506 

! 586*12 

1,761*89 

262*70 

. 22*77 

80*09 

1 'Mm 

15*97 

15*07 

9,506 

696*24 

1,803*71 

459*80 

28*79 

84*07 

Means 

' 17*04 

15*05 

I 10,158*38 

1 

i 606*18 

1 

1,855*68 

432*32 

26*37 

* 80*73 



RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 



List of cows yielding over either UOOOgalls. milk or 4001bB. of butterfat during one 
lactation period. 


Owner. 

t ItName of Cow. ' 

1 ^ 

Days 

in 

Milk. 

1 

Milk. 1 

1 

Butter- 

fat. 

[ 

C. J. Morris, Montrith' 

/Diana 

1 

319 

Lbs. 

10,119*6 

Lbs. 

389*42 

Ury 

j 297 

16,850 

590*04 

M. S. Cheetkam, Mypelonga 



1 319 

» 

10,021 

422*62 

i_ _ 
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MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 

ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTrERFAT TESTS FOR l)E(’EMRER. mil 


Milk. Buttorfat. 


1 

Herd : 
No. i 

Average | Average | 

, No. of No. of *1 
i Cows in 1 (V)W8 in ' 
Herd ' Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
December 

Per (Tow 
during 
December. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

December. 

i 1 

1 Per Herd l 
' during 
j December. 

Per Cow 1 
* during ' 
December, j 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

Doeember. 

•i/A 


' 1“» 1 

L1)8. 

Lbe. 

1 Lbs. 

! l.be. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 



10,292 

686 13 

2.788-79 

; 415-38 

27-70 

107 02 

2/B 

8-lK) 

8-10 1 

7,442-5 

836-24 

4,508*61 

, 291-00 

32*70 

151*26 

2/C 

1748 

13-81 I 

9,3(5(5 

5.34- 10 

2,867*66 

' 387-83 

22*19 

104*29 

2/E 

13 71 

1 13 

10,7rt4-.5 

783-16 

3,311*73 

- 453-:W 

33*07 

137*21 

2/H 

23 

22 81 ! 

17,351 

734-39 

3,518-96 

708 56 

30-81 

132*10 

2/i 

, H 

' i 

11,361 5 

811-33 

3,(550 42 

' 437-08 

.32-65 

135-56 

2/J 

12 

12 I 

12.028 

1,002-33 

1 4.363-68 

473-29 

39-44 

178-99 

2/K 

i 24 

22*32 

18,426 

707-73 

3.229-91 

689-31 ' 

28-72 

117-08 

2/U 

1 24 

l9-r>8 

11,335 

472-29 

2,066-‘)4 

538 29 

22*43 

88-90 

2/0 

3(5 

31 r»2 

1 19,357 

537-69 

2,770 63 

748-83 

20-80 

103-49 

2/R 

1 Ki 

1(5 

1 17,313-5 

1,082-09 

»),375*7») 

682-54 ' 

42*66 

209-09 

2/S 

« 

.1 

1 5,347 5 

891-23 

4,053 95 

214-34 

.35-76 

181-37 

2/T 

12 

9 30 

8,909 

742-42 

3.991-09 

311-69 

25-97 

146-30 

2/U 

17 

17 

' 17,034-5 

1.002-03 

1 4,394-39 

681-46 1 

40-09 

168*34 

2/V 

20 1» 

20*03 

1 12,583 

623-22 

' 2,523 24 

614-22 

1 25-47 

99*83 

2/W 

' 17 

17 

i 17,158-5 

1.009-32 

4,861-40 

641-72 

' 37*75 

171*14 

2 IX 

, 34-94 

‘ 33(51 

i 31,648 

905-78 

1 4,086-94 

1,258-32 

.36 01 

144*02 

2/Y 

12r)8 

' 11*94 

1 10,747*5 1 

834-33 

1 4,154 50 

, 432-42 

34-37 

161*35 

2/Z 

11 

10 29 

8,360 

740-47 

3,425-02 

.349-21 

.30-93 

134*25 

2/Aa 

24-97 

24-03 

i 15,712 5 

620-33 

3,057 86 

609-67 

24-42 

112*45 

2/Bb 

9 

9 

1 6,618*5 ! 

735-39 

3.099 94 

276-63 

;{0*63 

113-68 

2/C(^ 

13 

13 

1 7,161 i 

650-86 

2,046 51 

313-12 

24-24 

107-18 

Means' 17-37 

1 

, 1(5 29 

j 1301306! 

740-.32 

3,449 00 

320-43 

29-97 

130-40 
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Joaa Baiebs. I 0 , J* Ctowia# 
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GLENCOE HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR DECEMBER, 1923. 


Heitl 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

1 

Tor Herd 
during 
December. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 1 
during 1 
December, j 

1 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

Dccemlwr. 

Per Herd 
during 
December. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
December. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

December. 



1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

;i/A 

17 

14-48 

17,643 

1,031-94 1 

2,818-10 

741-98 

43-66 

113-93 


10 

14-06 

8,472 

.529-60 ' 

1,316-49 

368-07 

23-00 

54-21 

3/(; 

! 12 

12 

10,261 

856-08 

2,618-72 

400-06 

33-34 

99-60 

3/D 

12 

8-61 

7,312-5 

609-37 ' 

1,468-25 

263-74 

21-98 

62-89 

3/E 

15-84 

13,35 

9,384-6 

392-46 

1,897-74 

420-86 

26-57 

78-38 

3/F 

«-42 

8-42 

6,700 

796-72 , 

2,217-97 

266-57 

31-64 1 

1 82-26 

3/0 

10 

8-84 

8,664-6 

866-45 

2,457-45 

346-66 

34-57 

! 88-80 

3/H 

14-61 

13-81 

10,608-6 

726-11 

1,903-63 

389-77 

26-68 

66-72 

3/1 

12-68 

12-68 

9,660 

762-64 

2,082-64 

406-38 

32-05 

1 81 93 « 

3/J 

14 

13 

7,006 

600-43 I 

1,294-83 

306*60 

21-89 

1 66-61 

.3/K 

23-39 

21-84 

16,116-5 

688-99 ' 

2,185-79 

704-95 

30-14 

. 86-27 

3/L 

18 1 

18 

12,431 

690-61 

1,931-89 

531-80 

29-64 

! 70-11 

3/M 

12 

12 

7,710 

643-26 

1,910-64 

331-18 

27-60 

1 75-98 

3/N 

19-90 

18-62 

12,292-5 

617-71 

1,791-69 

639-39 

27-11 

71-69 

3/0 

16 

13 

8,494 

530-87 

1,497-62 

314-47 

19-65 

62-66 

3/P 

14 

14 

9,393 

670-93 

2,130-00 

364-32 

26-02 

79-13 

3/« 

67*62 

63-74 

44,964 

781-64 

2,196-61 

1,801-62 

31-32 

86-00 

3/R 

17 

17 

12,246 

720-29 

2,380-29 

648-81 

32-28 

100-68 

MeanB 

17-24 

16-96 ' 

12,175-83 

706-16 

j 2,030-91 

602-60 

29-14 

78-82 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Tlie monthly meeting ot the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Monday, January 21st, 1924, there being present — Mr. F. Cole- 
man (Acting Chairman), Professor Arthur J. Perkins, Ool. Rowell, 
Messi*s. C. J. Tuckwell, 11. Wicks, L. Cowan, B.Se. (Agric.), W. J. 
Colebatch, A. M. Dawkins, and the Secretary (Mr. H. J. Fiiinis). 

Variation in Size of Cornsacks . — At the 1923 Congress a resolution 
was carried “that steps should be taken to prevent the inclusion of 
bags of other than standard size in balers of eornsaeks.“ The matter 
was referred to the (^mmonwealth Department of Trades and (Ais- 
toms, who supplied the following report: — “Instructions have been 
issued from time to time to insure that the utmost care be observed 
with respect to the importation of cornsacks. Samples are taken 
from eacli consignment received in o?‘der to ascertain wliether they 
comply witli tlie requirements of the Proclamation. The Department 
])oints out that it is impossible to examine every bale, but everything 
that is reasonable is done to protect the importei*s. In several in- 
stances consignments have been detained on account of non-compliance 
with the terms of tlie Proclamation. 

Planting Trees on Stock Reserves . — The 1923 Congress of the Agri- 
cultural Bureau resolved: — -‘‘That tlie Government bo urged to 
evolve some scheme for planting tress on stock reserves. ’ ' The Con- 
servator of Forests, to whom the matter was submitted, has supplied 
the following report: — “The position in this matter is that the 
planting of stock reserves is surrounded by many weighty disadvan- 
tages, and offers no chance for any satisfactory return from a finan- 
cial standpoint. One great disadvantage arises from tlie fact that the 
width of the land usually available does not exceed a (luartcr of a 
mile, hence it follows that when allowance is made for a one-chain 
road on one side and a two-chain road on another (which has been the 
usual practice), there remains only 17 chains as the width of the 
land available. This Avidth is out of all proportion to the length, as 
the reserves usually extend for many miles in succession. If an 
area one mile long by 17 chains wide be fenced, the length of fencing 
will be nearly 200 chains, which at £60 per mile will amount to 22s. 
per acre for the 136 acres enclosed. • It is usual, however, to lay out the 
area to be planted in, as regular a form as possible, and this being so, 
if the area to be fenced were 640 acres with a boundary of a mile long 
on all four sides, then the fencing cost at the same rate would only 
amount to 7s. 6d. per acre for 640 acres enclosed. The great 
discrepancy inseparably associated with the contour of thd land under 
coasideration is thus apparent. The same reason that so greatly in- 
creases the cost of fencing also adds exceedingly to the cost of main- 
tenance and oversight, as so much^jnore travelling and patrolling is 
necessary owing to the indefinitely fufelonged length of the area to be 
operated on. Residential centres would be imperatively needed at 
suitable intervals, as it would be futile to leave plantations— -started 
at heavy cost — to the mercy of the many petty trespasses and injuries 
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tliat invariably occur if areas of this kind are left without adequate 
lirotection and oversight. Again, it will be self evident that the cost 
of transport of all materials for fencing, planting, and other pur- 
poses, especially where a residence is needed, cannot fail to be exceed- 
ingly heavy, and the crux of the whole matter is, that in spite of all 
the expenditure involved, tliere is no hop^e whatever of any planta- 
tions reared in this w^ay ever returning more than a bare fraction of 
the cost. It must be further noted that a large number of the stock 
reserves now existing are situated in localities where both climate 
and soil condition are absolutely hostile to the growth of timber. 
Ai'cas planted by the Department under similar circumstances years 
ago at Kedhill, Barunga, Crystal Brook, Ayers, and Yarcowie, when 
labor and all other costa were far cheaper than they are now, have 
never given a satisfactory result from a financial point of view. 
1'hey may certainly have possibly afforded an object lesson to the 
general jiublic as to how and what to plant, but that is no compensa- 
tion for the very heavy dead ^weight they have always proved to be 
on the Departnmnt’s funds. Having fully considered this matter 
from the planting aspect, it is now necessary to regard it from the 
most prominent point, namely, how planting, if carried out, would 
affect the main object for which these reserves w^cre created. As 
the movements of stock are of vital importance to one of the country \s 
main lines of production, travelling stock reserves were set apart for 
the travelling of stock to various purchasing centres, and cannot be 
diverted from their original puri)ose without the consent of both 
Houses of Parliament. Strong opposition would certainly be ex- 
])erienced from the, large body of stockholders concerned to any action 
in this direction, even if there w^ere any prospects of valuable results 
l)eing obtained by planting, but when it is abundantly clear that no 
good end can be attained, it would be highly undesirable to start 
planting operations on these reserves. Bearing all these considera 
lions in mind, T do not feel justified in recommending that any scheme 
for planting the stock reseiwesi should be entertained.” 

Red Wheats . — The 1923 Conference of Murray Lands Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau resolved: — ‘‘That the Department of 
^\griculture compile and publish a list of ‘red^ varieties of wheat, and 
of ‘white’ varieties which are likely to prove efficient substitutes for 
same. The Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr, W. J. 
Spafford) to whom this matter was submitted supplied the following 
information: — “In the Institute o^ Science and Industry Bulletin, 
No. 26 (A Classified and Detailed Description of the More Impor- 
tant Wheats of Australia), 82 wheats have been dealt with, and of 
these the following nine are the only ones which may be describe as 
‘red^ wheats: — King’s Red, Te^le’s Bed, Cedar, Marquis, Bomen, 
Warden, American Eight, Hayne’s Bluestem, Dawson’s Golden Chaff, 
Other, than the above, Red Russian is the only other ‘red’ variety 
grown to any extent in this State, and as a matter of fact there is 
not much ‘red’ wheat producei in South Australia, and the great 
bulk of it would consist of Emg’s Rod and Red Russian, bofii of 
which varieties could be well , replaced .by King’s White, Sultan, 
Qlujras, Baroota WoYider, or Warner’s Wonder. 
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Standard Frvit Case , — A suggestion was received that it be made 
compulsory that friut cases should be manufactured with soft wood 
ends. It was decided to seek the opinion of the Fruit drowers’ Asso- 
ciation on this proposal. 

Reports of Refrigeration of Fruit . — The following resolution W'as 
carried at the Confei'ence of Hills Bianclios: — “That reports of the 
investigations recently carried out relative to the refrigeration of 
fresh fruit be forwarded to all Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
interested in the exportation of apples’’ The Secretary reported that 
copies of the report referred to in the resolution were ])ublished at 
4.S. 6d. each. It was decided that Branches interested in tlie expor- 
tation of apples should be advised that L* 0 |)ies of the report would 
he made available on the payment of tlie cost of procuring same. 

Distribution of Seed Wheat . — A communication was received froiii 
the Owen Branch asking, “That the (Jovernment adopt the New 
South Wales system of distribution of seed wheat/’ The Secretary 
(‘xplained that the re.solution probably referred to the practice wbieli 
prevailed in New South Wales, where farmers w'lio were desirous of 
selling seed wheat couhl have their crops ins])ected by an officer of 
the Department of Agriculture. If favourably reported on, a )iotice 
was ])ublishod in the New South Wales Agi*icultural dazette draw- 
ing attention to the fact that good, clean, and true to type seed could 
be obtained from that farmer. The Board recognized that the ado])- 
tion of that system in South Australia would mean an increase in the 
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work of the technical staff of the Department to cope with the inspec- 
tion of the crops, but decided to recommend it to the Government 
as the best method that had come under their notice of increasing the 
quantity of seed available to farmers. 

Confidence in Departmental Officers.-~ThQ following resolution was 
received from the Coomandook Branch : — ‘ ‘ That the members of this 
Brandi of the Agricultural Bureau generally regret the imwarranted 
attacks made recently in Parliament on the Agricultural Department. 
Our experience has been that the Director of Agriculture and other 
members of the staff have promptly responded to every request from 
us for advice and addresses. ’ ’ The Secretary was instructed to thank 
the Branch for their expression of confidence. 

Drainage of the lierri Orchard . — At a recent meeting of the Berri 
Branch it was resolved: — “That the Department of Agriculture be 
uiged to use all expedition in draining that portion of the Berri 
Orchard under vine manurial experiments as the spread of seepage 
now visible will seriously affect the value of the experiments being so 
ably conducted by Mr. Savage.” The Secretary was instructed to 
advise the Branch that the work is already in hand. 

Interstate Departmental Officers at Country Conferences . — A com- 
munication was received from the Lone Gum and Monash Branch 
asking what action was taken by the Advisory Board in securing the 
attendance of officers of the Departments of Agriculture of other 
States at Agricultural Bureaif Conferences. It was decided that the 
Branch should be informed that the members of the Mildura Research 
Committee who attended the River Murray Conference, which was 
probably the case which the Branch had in mind, were present at the 
express wish of the Renmark Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Inspection of Apple Packing Sheds . — It was decided to refer the 
request of the BaUiannah Branch that the Government arrange for 
inspection in jiacking sheds of apples for export to the Horticultural 
Instructor for a report. 

Underground Water Supplies for Irrigation . — The Tantanoola 
Branch requested that an expert be sent to this locality to report on 
“the feasibility of utilising the millions of gallons of water now run- 
ning to waste” for summer irrigation, and to advise the Department 
as to whether an experimental plot might not be possible to demon- 
strate the potentialities of the district in this respect. The Secretary 
was instructed to confer with the Director in order that a reply to 
the reqeuest might be forwarded to the Branch. 

Cold Storage of Dried Fruits. — ^Mr. C. J. Tuckwell in bringing 
the matter of the cold storage of dried fruit under the notice of the 
Board said: — ^It wu recently stated in the press that it was pro- 
posed in England to try cold storage as a deterrent of the grubs that 
affect dried fruits. In October last the London quotation for three- 
crown Australian sultanas was ^s. per cwt. sellers. Speaking from 
memory he thought that sales were not effected until the price came 
down to about mis. By tHe time freight and charges and 10s. per 
cjrt* were ptfid there was precious little left for the growers 
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but a bad reputation with the British consumer. The fruit was re- 
ported as ' ‘ maggotty. ^ ^ The months of greatest demand for sultanas, 
currants, and lexias were November and December. In December, 
1922, he saw Australian sultanas in grocers’ windows in London quite 
candied and showing at a decided disadvantage against the fresh- 
looking goods from the Mediterranean, whicl) liad recently arrived on 
the market. His experience had been that in South Australia the 
grubs did not appear in the fruit until about the end of the year. The 
voyage through the tropics and the summer weather on arrival in 
Kngland evidently favoured the earlier hatching of the eggs. It 
seemed feasible that cold storage in transit and at the other end would 
prevent the eggs from hatching; and if, until the winter, say Novem- 
ber, fruit wore only taken from cold store as it was re(iuired, there 
should not be any trouble with grubs. During the English winter 
the eggs were not likely to hatch. In addition to checking the grubs it 
was possible that cold storage would ])r(*vent tlie fruit becoming can- 
died. The dried fruit industry was of such importiince to South 
.\ustralia that he thought experiments dealing with the matter should 
be carried out. To make a thorough test, arrangements should be 
made with one of the packing shefls to have a homogeneous sample of 
^sultanas packed in a number of cases, not necessarily so large as 561bs. 
each, and sucli arrangements should he made at onee, as the fruit 
season w'^as ai)proaehing There should be sufficient eases to test 
storage at different temperatures, sueh as in apple chambers and meat 
chambers; also that different boxes could be opened and examined 
after various periods of storage. The extra cost of marketing cold- 
stored fruit should be ascertained. Any steps likely to improve the 
condition of dried fruit when it reached the market wore of such vital 
importance to soldier settlement on the Murray that the matter should 
he treated as urgent. It was decided to ask the Hoticultiiral Instruc- 
tor for a report on the matter. 

Welcome to Mr, Cowan, — The Chairman extended a welcome to Mr. 
fi. Cowan — a member of the Boar<l who has recently been on an ex- 
tended tour of other countries. 

Life Membership. — The name of Mr. J. Potter, of the Clarendon 
Branch, was added to the roll of Ivife Members of the Agricultural 
Bureau. 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Waikerie — ^A. Jones, G. M. Arnold, A. B. Thomp- 
son, R. 6. Gill, K. P. Thompson, B. J. Burrows, P. S. Oldhin, B. 
Francies; Roberts and Verran — W. H. Whittaker; Mannanarie — P. 
M. FVost, T. A. Quinn, C. N. Bretag; Allandale East — C. D. C. Ken- 
nedy; Mundalla — ^R. Saxon, S. S. Sanderson; Coonalpyn — C. J. S. 
Carpenter; Barmera — H. H. McCarthy, D. S. Murphy, A. C. George; 
Rapid Bay — N. Mathew, Cole, W. Collins, ^v, Law^n; Light’s 
Pass — G. A. Bender; Winkie— E. C. Goodrich; Rapid Bay — A. 
Stacey; Balhannah — A. W. Mattner; McLaren Plat — A. Praser, G. 
Bell, C. Chapman; Kringin — E. C. Thompson, A. P. Hurford; 
Wh^irte-Yarcowie — S. Napper; Tantanoola — W. R. Warren, H. 
Kennedy. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR FEBRUARY. 1924. 


[By C. H. Beaumont, Instructor and Inspector.] 

February should be the month of results. Some of the soft fruits 
will have been dealt with, and the time comes for packing for export. 
Apples are the main export line so far. There is still room for great 
improvement in picking and packing We must get the fact before 
us that it is the consumer that matters; if he is satisfied there is 
increased demand, and there is a lessened demand when the pack 
opens up badly. I have had the opportunity of seeing Californian 
apples handled, graded, and packed, and I must admit that we do 
not approach their standard. They have good, well made boxes; 
they have well equipped packing sheds, and only good grade fruit 
is sent in by the growers. The boxes are attractive and the fruit in 
them is true to the brand on the box. The best fruit is available 
for their own people, who do not fail to send in big orders, knowing 
that they may rely on getting the fruit they send for and pay for. 
I handled thousands of apples and did not find a grubby one or a 
scabby one. We have fruit which is equal in every way to theirs; 
they have just as many diseases to contend with as we have, and 
there is no reason why we should not market as good or better 
samples than they do. The wonderful method of co-operation is a 
great factor in the successful handling of the fruit crop. 

Keep on spraying apples of late varieties to protect them from 
codlin ; use a high pressure pump and well mixed material. 
Arsenate of lead powder is the best material we have used, and if 
a little flour is added C41b8. per lOOgalls.) it will spread better and 
be more efficient. 

Ripe, soft fruit should be picked on to trays for immediate sale, 

Mark the trees bearing the best fruit so that you will know where 
to go for grafting wood. 

Citrus trees and young or newly planted trees will need water. 
Give them as much as the soil will soak up readily and remain 
friable, but not enough to make it boggy. Loosen the soil as soon 
as possible after irrigation. 

Watch vines for oidium and use the finest sulphur for dusting, or 
lime-sulphur spray. Against downy mildew Bordeaux mixture is the 
preventive. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., ’ 
DECEMBER, 1923. 


Imports 

Intersiatr. 

Appl(‘s (bushels) 

Bananas (bushels) 

Cherries (bushels) 

Cucumbers (bushels) 

Gooseberriies (packages) 

Lemons (packages) 

Oranges (bushels) . . . 

Passion fruit (bushels) 

Peaches (packages) 

Plums (packages) 

Peanuts (packages) 

Onions (bags) 

Potatoes (bags) 

Bulbs (|)ackages) 

Plants (packages) 

Seeds (pac'kages) 

V’ii^e ( ; si s { ('in])t\ ) . . 

Rejected — 69bu.sh. bananas, 2bu.sh appl(‘s. 

Fumigated — 6 pa(*kages plants. 


1,791 

7.875 

2 

105 

2 

4 

4 
13 

3 

1 

3 

252 

8,281 

17 

37 

5 


OversvitH 

F('deral Quarantim' A(*t. 

Fiv(‘ Ihousand nine hundred and rigbty-two packages seeds. &c. 


Exports. 

Fcsleral Commerce* Act 

Six hundred and eighteen packagers of dried fruit W(*re exported to 
overseas markets. These* were consign<»d as follows: — 


homhnu 

Dried fruit 222 

New Ze(il(n\(i. 

Dried fruit 120 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit 202 


Vancouver. 

Dried fruit 

India and East. 
Dried fruit 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REP0BT8 FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY. 

Booborowie, — Weather — The weather for January has been extremely cold andl 
unseasonable, and up to the time of writing 14H points of rain have been registered. 
Crops — The lucerne crops on the Booborowie flat are looking remarkably well. 
Natural feed is plentiful. Stock — Livestock are all in good healthy coj^tion^ 
Miscellaneous — Farmers are still trying to complete harvest operations against 
great odds. 

Eyre. — Weather — Exceptionally bad harvesting weather has been experienced,. 
and farmers have only been able to harvest for half a day during some weeks. 
tJrops — Harvesting has at last been completed, and some very satisfactory yields 
have been recorded. A number of the oat varieties on small areas have touched 
the 40bush. mark. Natural feed has dried off in most parts, but is sprouting on> 
areas whore thunderstorms have been heavy. Pests — ^Rabbits are becoming very 
numerous. 

Kybybolite. — Weather — ^January has been a comparatively cool month, very few 
real hot days being experienced. Light rain fell on 12 days during the month, 
registering a total of 92 points, which is about double the average for the month. 
Winds have been principally from the west and south-west. Crops — All winter 
crops have been harvested, but mostly poor yields have been received. Wheat 
yields were poor; some oat crops yielded above the average. Early spring-sown 
barley and peas gave the best returns. Summer crops have made good growth 
during the month, especially maize, sunflowers, and turnips. The cool conditiona 
have kept sorghum varieties back. Sudan grass has grown really well. Natural 
feed is in very fair quantity. English dandelion is becoming plentiful in some 
fields, and wireweed is thick in others. Mother Dutton is also fairly thick on some- 
stubbles. Stinkwort is becoming a nuisance on some fields. Stock are in good 
health; spring lambs have grown really well. Miscellaneous — The underground 
irrigation water supply is very good this summer, the water level being Sin. 
higher than in previous yars. 

Twrretfleld, — Weather — ^The early portion of the month was very wet for this 
season of the year, and altogether the month has been very cool. Rain fell on 
11 days. Nearly all the crops are harvested; only a little hay remains uncarted. 
The yields, both of hay and grain, have been poor, and the returns for most 
farms much below the average. Natural Feed — There is little natural feed 
except wiregrass, which is thick in the stubbles. Stock is in fair to good condition. 
Pests — ^Birds are very troublesome in the vineyards and gardens. Minahs are very 
numerous. Miscellaneous — The growth of blanket weed and stinkwort is very 
strong, and will give much trouble to those putting in stubble land. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A, W. Sandford & Co., Limited, report of February Ist, 1924: — 

Buttbb. — ^U nexpectedly this State continued to export a surplus of all grades 
of butters to interstate and overseas buyer^ the length of the season being greatly 
assisted by the late rains and the wonderiully cool weather for this Ume of the 
year. Since our last report several fluctuations in values have taken place on 
account of the variation in the London market. Choicest factory and creamery 
fresh butter in bulk, Is. 61d.; prints, fd. extra; first-grade butter in bulk, Is. fi^d.; 
second-grade bulk, Is. 3d.; third grade, Is. 2Id. ; best separators and dairies, 
Is. 34d. to Is, 5|d.; fair quality, Is* 2}d. to Is. 3d.; store and collectors’ of good 
condition, Is. Id. to Is. 2id.; heated lots, Is. to Is.. O^d. per lb. 

Egos. — Values throughout the month have remained practically stationary until 
the last two markets, when an advance of 2d. per dozen was recorded. At our 
auction extensive quantities were submitted, and were readily cleared either to 
local or interstate operators. Fresh hen, Is.; duck, Is. Id. per dozen. 

Cheese. — During the month large supplies have been consigned from the South* 
Eastern factories weekly, and in sympathy with the lower quotations which the 
eastern States — especially Victoria — ^were offering at, values eased approximately 
14d. per lb. However, at the lower prices all consignments have been readily 
absorbed by local buyers, with limited sales to Western Australia, the range being 
lOid. to Is. Oid. per lb. for large to loaf; semi-matured large. Is. Id.; semi- 
matured loaf, Is. 2d.; fully matured, Is. 3d. per lb. for large size. 

Honey. — Htocks throughout Australia apiH*ar to be light, as very strong inter 
state inquiries have existed for the past few weeks, and the market has advanced 
id. per lb. since our last quotations. The new season’s prime clear extracted in 
liquid condition is realising 5d. per lb.; best candied lots, 4)d. per lb.; lower 
grades down to 24d., according to quality; beeswax for clear samples, Is. 4d. 
per lb. 

Almonds. — The quantities coming to hand have be(m about equal to the demand, 
with values slightly easier on account of the lower quotations at which impor- 
tations can be made. Brandis, 84d. to 9d.; mixed softshells, 7}d. to 8d.; hardsliells, 
4d. to 4id.; kernels. Is. 5id. to Is. 6d.; walnuts, Is. per lb. 

Bacon.— -Some difficulty has been experienced by merchants in securing their 
supplies of middles and rolls, and parcels have had to bo brought from Victoria to 
fulfil sales, whilst with sides excellent demand has ruled at unaltered rates. Most 
curors have large supplies of hams left over from the Christmas trade, and as the 
demand is dull prices have receded 31d. to 4d. per lb. Best factory cured sides, 
Is. 3d.; middles. Is. 54d. to Is. 6d.; rolls, Is. 2d.; hams, Is. 4d. to Is. 4}d.; Hutton 
‘^Pineapple” hams. Is. 9d. Lard — ^Hutton’s Pineapple” brand in packets, Is.; 

in bulk, lid. per lb. 

Live Poultry. — Aa is usual in this month the supplies are short, the majority 
of consignors having forwarded their surplus birds for the Christmas sales, the 
result being that eiffianc^d values were realised for all lots submitted, especially 
fenr prime-conditioned young roosters. The catalogues throughout the month 
consisted of fairly good class birds, and as buyers were in good attendant and 
excellent competition ruling, each pen sold at satisfactory prices to consignors. 
At present there is a shortly of turkeys, and high values are obtainable where 
birds are of good condition. We advise consignors to forward at earliest. Orates 
obtainable on application. The following rates ruled at the close of the month: — 
Prime roosters, Ss, to Ts, fid. each; nice-conditioned cockerels, 3s. fid. to 4s. 9d.; 
poor-condition cockerels, 2 b. 9d. to 8s.; plump hens, 38. fid. to fis.; medium hens, 
2s. 3d. to 3s. 3d.; poor-condition hens, Is. fid. to 2g.; some pens of weedy sorts 
lower; geese, 5s, 3d. to 7s, 3d.; dneks, good condition, 4e. M, to fis. fid.; dneks, 
fair condition, 28. 6d. to 4s.; turkeys, good to prime condition, Is. Id. to Is. 8d. 
per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair eondition, lid. to Is. Old. per lb. live weight; 
turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, fid. each. 

P0TAT018. — IHetoriaa and Motmt Oambier potatoes have been realising fronr 
9h. to lOs. fid. per cwt. on rail Hik End. * 

Onions.— Best-quatity white onions, 9 i. per cwt. on rail. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following from data sapplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologioal 

Department, show the rainfall of the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end 
of January, 1924, also the average precipitation to the end of January, and the 
average annual rainfall. 



For 

Av’ge 
To end 

Av'go. 

Station. 

Jan., 

Jan., 

Annual 

1934. 

1984. 

Rainiall 


Fab North and Upfbb North. 


Oodnadatta 

0-70 

0*69 

4*94 i 

Marree 

0-98 

0*46 

6*07 

Farina 

0-81 

0*66 

6*66 

Copley 

0-60 

0*66 


Beitana 

019 

0-71 

8*97 

Blinman 

0-22 

1*02 

12*63 

Tarooola 

0-66 

0*38 

7*74 

Hookina 

0-20 

008 

13*46 

Hawker 

0*35 

0-65 

12*92 

Wilson 

0*40 

0*69 

12*68 1 

Cordon 

0-74 

0*73 

11*66 

Quom 

0-66 

0*73 

14*21 

Port Augusta .... 

1-00 

0*67 

9*67 

Port Augusta West 

0-72 

0*64 

9*71 

Bruce 

0-68 

0*64 

10*77 

Hammond 

0-91 

0-69 

11*91 

Wilmington 

1-41 

0*90 

18*39 

Willowie 

M4 

0*65 

12*67 

Melrose 

201 

1-26 

23*40 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

1-21 

0*83 

16*66 

PortOermeia .... 

1*41 

0*68 

12-80 

Wirrabara 

1-24 

0*73 

19*78 

Appila 

1*66 

0-66 

10-00 

Cradock 

0*40 

0*66 

11*62 

Carrieton 

0-81 

0*84 

12*90 

Johnburg 

0-57 

0-63 

10*91 

Burelia 

0-80 

0-82 

13*M 

Orroroo 

0-69 

1-04 

13*73 

Naokara 

0-78 

0-74 

11*99 

Black Rock 

0*74 

0-74 

12*76 

Ucolta 

0-70 

0-76 

12*04 

Peterborough .... 

1-04 

0-84 

13*63 

ITongala 

M8 

0-67 

14*68 

Lowbb Nobtb-iast. 


Yunta 

0*48 

0*70 

8*88 

Waukadnga 

0*46 

0*67 

8*64 

MannahQi 

0*48 

0-78 

8*67 

Cookbum 

0*80 

0*66 

8*31 

Broken HiU,N.S.W. 

0'77 

0*71 

9*98 

Lowbb North. 


PoriPIrls 

1*49 

0*64 

13*66 

Port Bionghton .* 

1*31 

0*62 

14*29 

Bute 

1*08 

0*63 

15*78 

Laura 

1*27 

0*73 

18*26 

Osltowie 

1*71 

0*69 

17*20 

Jifuestown 

1*66 

0*67 

17*89 

Bundalifr W. Wka 

1*17 

0*70 

18*09 

Giadstoiie 

1*86 

0*67 

16*29 

Crystal Brook .... 

2*02 

0*69 

1595 

* Oeoftetown 

1*59 

0*69 

18*65 \ 

Maitld^ 

1*24 

0*80 

16*37 

RMliflf - 

1*32 

6*m 

16*94 


• 

station. 

For 

Jan , 
1334. 

To end . 
Jan , i 
1334. 1 

Av*ge. 

Annual 

Uinfall 

Lowbb Nobi 

ra— am 

Hnued* 


Spalding 

1*37 

0*62 

20*27 

Gulnare 

1-26 

0*68 

19*36 

Yacka 

1*27 

0*62 

16*48 

Koolunga 

1*32 

0*62 

16*89 

Snowtown. 

1*08 

0*62 

16*07 

Brinkworth 

1*29 

0*49 

16*30 

Blyth 

2*24 

0*69 

17*03 

Clare 

1*99 

0-86 

24*68 

Mintaro 

1*63 

0*69 

23*67 

Watervale 

1*72 

0*91 

27*64 

Auburn 

i-eo 

1-00 

24*36 

Hoyleton 

0*88 

0*77 

17*91 

Balaklava 

0*87 

0*72 

16-06 

Port Wakefield . . . 

0*68 

0*68 

13*28 

Terowie 

0*97 

0*72 

13*82 

Yaroowie 

0*93 

0*73 

14*22 

Hallett 

1*27 

0*72 

16*49 

Mount Bryan .... 

1*69 

0*62 

16*81 

Kooringa 

1*66 

0*76 

18*09 

Farrell’^ Flat 

1*70 

0*74 

19*00 

Wbst op Murray Range. 


Manoora 

1*42 

0*68 

18*92 

Saddleworth 

1*64 

0*76 

19*78 

Marrabel 

1*39 

0*72 

19*78 

Riverton 

1*30 

0*79 

20*79 

Tarlee 

1*37 

0*79 

17*93 

Stockport 

1*04 

0-79 

16*63 

Hamley Bridge . . . 

1*06 

0-82 

16*69 

Kapunda 

1*37 

0*86 

19*89 

Freeling 

1*17 

0*77 

17*99 

Creenock 

1*67 

0*79 

21*68 

Truro 

1*76 

0*73 1 

20*20 

Stookwell 

1*61 

0*73 

20*32 

Nuriootpa 

1*37 

0*80 

21*00 

Angaston 

1*61 

0*80 

22*63 

Tanunda 

1*47 

0*86 

22*24 

l^doch 

1-48 

0*77 

22*93 

Williamstown 

1-08 

0*91 

27*48 

Adblaxdb Plains. 


Mallala 

1*01 

0*76 

16*72 

Roceworihy 

M2 

0*76 

17*36 

Gawler 

1*19 

0*73 

19*11 

Two Wells 

0*66 

0*71 

16*88 

Virginia 

0*47 

0-73 

17*32 

SnithBdd 

0*68 

0*63 

17*24 

Salisbury 

0*67 

0*73 

18*51 

Nor^ Aldelaide . . . 

0-83 

0*82 

22*37 

Adelaide 

0*71 

0*73 

21*08 

Gleneig 

0*11 

0-66 

18*45 

Brighton 

0-42 

0*66 

21-37 



0*88 

0*89 

24*26 

GleiiOeiiiond .... 

0*86 

i-oo 

25;H 

MadU 

1-08 

0*88 

25-35 



Mount Lofty Ranons. 

Teatree Gaily 1-22 0 Sfi 2 

Stirling West .... 2-77 1*57 4 

UraidU 2-39 1 39 4 

Clarendon Ml 11*1 ^ 

MorphettVale ... 0-64 0-82 2 

Noarlunga 0-34 0*64 2 

Willunga 1*27 0 79 2 

Aldinga 0*81 0 01 2 

Myponga 1*02 0 70 2 

Norman ville 0’5l 0*68 3 

YankaUlla 0-43 0-60 2 

Mount Pleasant . . 0*95 0*87 2 

Birdwood 1*12 1*10 2 

Gnmeraoha 1*48 1*10 3 

Millbrook Reservoir 1*86 1*24 3 

Tweed vale 1*23 1*00 3 

Woodaide 1 04 1*03 3 

Ambleside 1*79 1*14 3 

Naime 1*38 0*98 S 

Mount Barker .... 1*36 1*06 3 

Eohunga 1*04 1*10 3 

Maooleafield 1*01 0*91 * 

Meadows 1*71 1*09 5 

Strathalbyn 1*03 0*70 1 

Mubrat Flats and Vallny. 

Meninffie 0*71 0*05 ] 

Milang 0*57 0*66 1 

Langhome^s Creek . 0*28 0*47 . 

wSUngton 0*62 0*76 

Tailem Bend 0*49 0 48 

Murray Bridge . . . 0*63 0*69 

Oallington 0*94 0*70 

Mannum 0*46 0*62 

Palmer 0*31 0*48 

Said an 0*96 0’.54 

Swan BMuoh 0*66 0*36 

Blanohetown 0*91 0*62 

Budunda 1*41 0*70 

Sutherlands 1*27 0*34 

Morgan 1*06 0*49 

Waikerie 0*97 0*31 

OverUnd Comer . . 0*86 0*50 

Loxton 1*16 0*60 

Renmark 0*82 0*49 

Monash 0*89 0*63 

WuT Of Spinckb*8 Guli. 


Wist of Spknoer's GuLF—conlinasd. 


0*71 

0*66 

0*67 

0*66 

0*28 

0*47. 

0*62 

0*76 

0*49 

0*48 

0*63 

0*69 

0*94 

0*70 

0*46 

0*62 

0*31 

0*48 

0*96 

0.54 

0*66 

0*36 

0*91 

0*62 

1*41 

0*70 

1*27 

0*34 

1*06 

0*49 

0*97 

0*31 

0*86 

0*60 

1*16 

0*60 

0*82 

0*49 

0*89 

0*63 


Bnota 

White Well. . . 
FowWs Bay 


Smoky Bay 


0*08 

0*69 

0*07 

0*42 

0*19 

0*39 

oao 

0-36 

0*30 

0*26 

0*35 

0*29 

0*28 

0*36 

0*27 

1 

0*44 


1 Talia 

o:u 

0 31 

Port Elliston 

0*26 

0.39 

Cummins 

0 06 

0*61 

1 Port Lincoln 

0-31 

0*69 

Tumby 

0*18 

0*30 

1 Carrow 

0*26 

0*40 

1 Amo Bay 

0*."i9 

0*36 

j Cowell 

0*60 

0*45 

Minnipa 

1*08 

1*08 


0*74 

0*66 

0*98 

0*61 

0*63 

0*62 

0-71 

0*63 

0*87 

0*62 

0-32 

0*62 

0*42 

0*48 

0*27 

0*61 

0*32 

0*6:1 

0*16 

0*41 

— 

0*62 

0*16 

0*46 

0*27 

0*49 

0*22 

0*53 

South-East. 


Yorkb Peninsula. 

Wallaroo 0*74 0 

Kadina 0*98 0 

Moonta 0*63 0 

Green’s Plains .... 0*7 1 0 

Maitland 0*87 0 

Ardrossan 0*32 0 

Port Victoria .... 0*42 0 

Curramulka 0*27 0 

Minlaton 0*32 0 

Brentwood 0*16 0 

Stansbury — 0 

Warooka 0*16 0 

Yorketown 0*27 0 


CapeBorda 0*48 

Kingsoote 0*34 

Penneshaw 0*43 

Victor Harbor .... 0*68 

Port Elliot 0*73 

Goolwa 0*44 

Pinnaroo 0*7 1 

Parilla 0*16 

Lameroo 0*60 

Parrakie 0*76 

Geranium 0*74 

Peake 0*68 

Cooke’s Plains . . . 0*90 

Coomandook 0*77 

Coonalpyn 0*63 

Tintinara 0*69 

Keith 0*61 

Bordertown 0*62 

Wolseley 0*61 

Frances 0*98 

Nuraooorte 0*81 

PenoU 1*14 

Ludndale 0*93 

Kingston 1*16 

Robe 1*10 

Beaohport 0 68 

Blillicent 1*42 

Kalangadoo 1*78 

Mount Gambler . . 1*49 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDBZ TO OTOBXNT ISSUI JUJl) OATBS 07 HBRUtOS. 



AlairooM 

•••••• { 

JUlandal« EMt . 

Amyton 

AngaiUm ,.••• 


AppiUi*Tanowi 0 . . • . 
Aruiurton 


Arthurton 
Afhboume 
BilaUava < 


Bannera 

Baetaloo Valiay .... 

Bdalie North 

Borii 

Bethel 

Big Swamp ........ 

Blaekheath 

Black Spiingi 

Blackwood 

Block B 

Blyth 

Booletoo Oentra • . • • , 

Borrika ' 

Brentwood 

Brinklay 

Bondaleer Springe 

Bute 

Butler 

*Oaloa 

OMteil 

Oanowielirit ...... 

Canow 

OhenyOardena .... 

•Oaaiield 

OlaN 

•Olaiendon 

OlaypaaBora 

• 01 m...... ....... 

OoUie 

Odton 

•OooBUuidook ........ 


Ooonalpyn 

Ozadook... 


Oryatill Brook .. 
Oungm ...... 

OnnenoT CMk 
OygnetlUnr . 
i^UBeak . 
fknSalBay ... 

BdfflIUi 

JDtewHiU ... 



fan^’aFlal . 

fnMM 

•CfawlgrBIrir . 


1 U 

707.7ie 

• 


718 . 7 ia 


O e tskfa m .... 


DatM of 
Meeting! 

IB 9 B 9 II 

18 

24 

9 

8 

16 

14 

18 

17 

16 

16 

20 

19 

22 

21 

19 

18 

18 

17 


-M. 

2 

1 

16 

21 

21 

20 

16 

16 



19 

18 

— 

— 

20 

19 

19 

18 

18 

17 

20 

19 

20 

19 

Ma- 


ss 

28 

20 

19 

22 

21 


a-a 

16 

16 


•aa 

22 

21 

21 

20 


aaa 


a»» 

28 

29 

26 

26 

MiW 


28 

29 

18 

24 

16 

16 

28 

29 



DatMof 

Meetiiin. 


Gladctone 

QlenooeWest 

Gloasop 

Goode 

Green Patch 

Gumeraoha 

Halidon... 

Hartley 

Hawker... 

Hilltown 

Hooldna 

Inman Yi^ey 

Ironhank 

KadinS 

Salangadoo (Women*!) 

Ealangadoo 

Kanguilla 


* 

723 

720. 722 


Keith 

KiKi 

KiUmrran 

Kimha j 

Kingston -on- Murray . 

Kongorong 

Koonibba 

Koppio 

Krmgitt ............ 

KybyboUte 

Lake Wangary...... 

Lameioo 

Laura 

Lenswood and Forest 
Bangs 

Ught*s Pan 

lipson ............ 

LmGumandMonaiib 

Lone Pine..... 

Longwood 

Lcoitoa 

Ludndale 

I^ndooh 

irn 7 ^tiia.n .••.•••• 

McLaren Flat 

MacGOUmy 

If airing .......... 

Mallala 

Maltse ...*.. «..*•. 

Mugdlo 

Mannanarie 

Maiama... 

Meadows 

Meningts 

Mflang 

Mimmt 

Mtttalle 

MIndarie 

Mblatoii 



21 20 
16 21 
18 17 



19 IS 

21 20 

18 17 

16 21 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

Brary producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Depaatmeut of Agriculture will bring infonnatiqp as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s borne, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.! 

HCX)KINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

December 20th. — ^Present: 11 members and five visitors. 

Plough versus CJultivator for Fallowing. — A member read a paper from the 
Journal of Agrioultu/re dealing with this subject, and in the discussion that fol< 
lowed Mr. P. Kelly said he haid found the disc cultivator the best, and on sandy 
ground preferred that implement to the plough for fallowing. Mr. J. O’Connor 
favored the plough for fallowing, but used the cultivator for working the land the 
second time. Members generally were of the same opinion as Mr. O’Connor. The 
cultivator took a wider strip, but did not do such good work as the plough, and 
caused more lost time after rain, &c. 


OHBOBOO, December 22nd. — A paper dealing with the subject, '‘Power and 
Transmission of Power,” was read by Mr. G. Graham. 

Advice has been received from the Hon. Secretary of the Orroroo Branch (Mr# 
H. G. Matthews) that it is proposed to hold an Agricultural Show under thf 
auspices of the local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau early in March, 1924.— 
f Editor.] 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

WHTTE-YABCOWTE (Average annual rainfall, 13.91in.). 

November 19th. — Present: 10 members. 

Conservation op Fodder. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. P. J. 
McEntee:-— "The subject of fodder conservation in a State subject to perio^Ucal 
droughts is one of the very greatest importance to farmers. Most of the members 
of this Branch have experienced the difficulties of procuring the fodder necessary 
to keep the livestock on the farm alive during bad seasons, to say nothing of the 
abnormal prices they have had to pay at such times. The aftermath of such 
visitations is usually a greatly depleted bank balance or perhaps even an over- 
draft. I have noticed, in different parts of the State, that in years of drought 
some farmers have had sufficient fodder for their own needs anji have also supplied 
their less fortunate neighbors. These men may have been lud^; but it is more 
than probable that they looked ahead. The purpose of this paper is to bring home 
to members, if possible, the necessity for making provision^ for lean years, for it 
seems that each sneceeding drought finds many unprepared. Hay is the most 
important method of conserving fodder on the average farm, and I propose to deal 
iHth that first. The area intended for Ihe hay crop should be selected at seeding- 
time, and should be sown with a wheat of an early variely at the rate of not less 
than Ibash. to the acre. In a district where SOlbe. of superphosphate is the 
avenge dressing, at least Icwt. (or more) should be used on the hay area. TMs 
win ensure a heavier growth. ’The hay-gr^nd should be rolled— not necessarily at 
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Beeding time — so that a comparatively level surface may be secured for the binder* 
It also makes for deanliness — an important factor in the feeding of animiJs* 
Further, the binder may be set lower^ ensuring a maximum cut. The hay should 
be cut when just on the turn to ripenmg. Careful stooking repays the extra hours 
spent on this work, for the farmer often has to interrupt the haymaking to start 
reaping, and a well-built stook will run the rain off the sheaves. On the other hand, 
carelessly stooked hay on wMch rain has fallen may very well become ^e breeding- 
ground of fungi that may seriously affect the health of the horses, or even prove 
fatal to them. For the b^ of the stack, either timber or straw may be used. Care 
should be taken in building the stack, and all stacks should be thatched properly, 
beginning at the eaves and working up, or failing that, they should be covered with 
straw. On every farm should be constructed a mouseproof hay-stand, say 40ft. 
X 18ft. This would take, say, 20 sheets of iron, 120ft. Oregon or hardwood, and 
about 20 jarrah uprights. Now comes the problem of providing a double supply 
of hay in any one year. It could be overcome by making special provision at 
seeding time. The question arises, too, of the time this particular hay should 
remain in the stack; but, however long it remains there, no farmer will be anxious 
for a drought in order to use his reserve supplies of fodder. Straw, too, may be 
stacked yearly, and this will be found valuable, especially in bad seasons. When 
strippers were in general use, cocky chaff was invariably conserved, and I have 
known it to comprise the morning, noon, and evening meals of the horses during 
seeding and fallowing times. It was damped and seasoned with bran and pollard, 
or crushed or boiled wheat. There are various carriers attached to harvesters, but 
as to their utility I am not in a position to speak. However, it seems that if cocky 
I'haff could be conserved, it would prove a boon in time of need. Another fodder, 
lucerne, may be stored very easily. If stacked like ordinary loose hay it keeps very 
well. One other fodder may be mentioned — ^peas. Those who keep sheep should 
grow peas. They are valuable fattening food, materially increase the carrying 
capacity of the land, and may be cut and stacked for use when feed is scarce.'^ 


BAGOT, SHAKES. & LEWIS. LTD.. 

Stock and Station Agents, 

Wool and Produce Brokers, Shipping Agents, General 
Importers and Exporters, Land, Loan, Financial, 
and Insurance Agents. 
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In the discussion that followed, Mr. G*. McGregor advocated the sowing of from 
libush. to l^bnsh. of seed to the acre for the crop, because the harvester was 
rmponsible for a good deal of cracked and damaged grain. M>. A. Green con- 
sidered that hay was the best means of conserving fodder. He also thought that a 
stand built of short posts covered with pieces of iron, and a floor of strong timber, 
would successfully combat the mice. Mr. S. Hflnt fdways made a practice of 
keeping at least 12 months’ supply of hay on hand. Mr. Napper thought the crop 
should be harrowed after it was up, instead of rolled. Mr. Bobinson preferred hay 
cut a little on the gpreen side for stacking, in order to reduce to a minimum the 
havoc ^used by mice. Mr, K, Keatley suggested erecting a stack of straw and 
sprinkling it with molasses. Mr. McOallum favored the suggestion of the previous 
speaker, and said a stack of straw would be most useful in keeping young and 
spare stock in good condition through the winter. 


WIBRABABA (Average annual rainfall, 18.91in.). 

December 22nd. — ^Present: 11 members and visitors. 

LucmNE ON THE Farm. — M r. A. R. Woodland, who contributed a paper dealing 
with his subject, expressed the opinion that lucerne was one of the best fodder 
plants, and it was surprising how few fams had a plot of land devoted to its 
cultivation. Lucerne was rafiiw particular in its soil requirements, yet the majority 
-of farms had land on which the crop could be grown successfully if given the 
proper treatment. The land on which it was intended to plant the lucerne should 
be ploughed during the winter and be kept free from weeds by subsequent cultiva- 
tion until the following April, when the seed should be sown at as shallow a depth 
as possible. If the seed drill was used for that purpose, tiie hoes should be 
allowed to run on the surface of the soil, and the seed would germinate immediately 
after the first rain. At that time weeds would also make an appearance, but they 
should not be touched until the spring time. Early in the spring the whole plot 
should be mowed as closely to the ground as possible. The lucerne would then be 
able to make some headway, and the second year it should produce a good crop 
•of excellent feed. Subsequent cultivation consisted in scarifying the land early 
every winter with a narrow tyne cultivator, and drilling in from 2cwts. to Scwts. of 
■super to the acre. After the crop had been cut it should be allowed to remain on 
the land until thoroughly dry, when it should be raked and stacked without any 
loss of time. The stack should be covered with galvanized iron, because the sms^ 
outlay required for the erection of the shed would be saved many limes over in the 
elimination of waste due to the rain getting in to the stack. 


MANNANABIE, November 22nd. — ^Mr. L. P., Gerke read a valuable paper. 
Kitchen Gardening,” and an interesting discussion ensued. Several questions of 
local importance were also brought before the meeting. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

.(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

BETHEL. 

November 6th. — ^Present: 10 members and visitors. 

Mr. J. B. Harris (Orchard Instructor and Inspector for the district) attendeld 
ihe meeting and delivered an address, ‘‘Laying Out the Farm Garden.” lifr. 
F. C. Richards, of the Department of Agriculturo, was also present and spoke 
on the work of the Agricidtural Bureau. 

PROViTABiiE Farming. — ^At a further meeting held on November 27th, Mr. F. 
Schmidt read a paper deali^ with this subject, in which he said that in many 
cases a small farmer held the opinion that farming was not a profitable under 
inking unless the whole of the farm was under crop or fallow. That method of 
managing a small holding was evidently Hot the most profitable, because pait 
experience had proved that the land would not stai^ continual wheat cropping. 
The. majority of farmers in that district, and in 'many other districts also, 
frequently had to faca the fact that, their average wheat crop yield was abotit 

« ssh. to 15bush. io the acre, wheresa it* should be from ISbush. to 25boili. 

oneriion then arose, “Is there no remedy for this continued low yleldf“ 
Hr. Schmidt mentioned that he had given a good deal of attention • to that 
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Hjuestioa during recent years, and he had come to the conclusion that tiie land 

required a rest and a change of crop to keep it in good heart and condition 

for wheat-growing. A change to barley, oats, and peas would improve the land 
The small land holder had to consider how he was to give his land a spell and a 
chahge of crop. It was advisable to subdivide a small farm into four or five 
equal portions, which would make it possible for the farmer to rest the land, 
and also give it the needed change of crop. The practioe of sowing barley, 
oats, or peas on stubble land had proved very satisfactory. To fallow a 
paddock, then crop it with wheat, followed by barley, and then give the land a 
rest, took a period of four years, and if the farm was divided into five paddocks 
it would throw each paddock out for two years ^ grazing, which would be a 

profitable proposition. It was also advisable after a paddock had had a rest ol, 

say, one or two years to fallow the land and work it thoroughly until November. 
In most cases fallow land did not receive sufficient working up till that time, 
and it did more harm than good to be stirring the land durmg the summei 
months. The only work which it was advisable to do during the summer was 
to use the harrows or the roller after a shower of rain. A fair quantity of 
seed and super should always be applied; seed from l}bush. to 2bu8h, per ^rs 
and super from Icwt. to 2cwts. Heed should be given to the time of seeding. 
Many people were of the opinion that putting in stubble ground did not pay, 
but in a large number of cases the stubble ground was sown at the most 
unsuitable time. In average years the best results were generally obtained from 
a crop sown after the first rain either at the end of April or the beginning of 
May. The first sown crops generally proved to be the best either on stubble ot 
fallow ground. An interesting discussion followed. 

BLACK SPRINGS, November 23rd.— The November meeting took the form of a 
^‘Question Box,’^ when a number of subjects of local interest were brought before 
mem^rs for discussion. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

ROBERTS AND VERBAN. 

November 22nd. — ^Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Advantages op the Agricultural Bureau. — The following paper was read by 
Mr. M. Masters: — ^^The Agricultural Bureau has been established for 37 years, 
and has proved beneficial to all interested in agriculture. It stands for the promo- 
tion of agriculture. Every settler on tW land should be a member of the Bureau. 
Every producer is liable to success or failure, and should want to know the reason 
of either, if he is to help develop the country. Bureau meetings should be held 
regularly. Papers should be read and discussed, and every member should take 
part in the discussion. Every member of the Bureau should conduct experiments 
and make the results known to his fellow-members. Government experimental 
farms are established to help the producers, and it is through the Bureau ttiat they 
are able to obtain the results of the wurk on those farms. Every member is entitled 
to a copy of the Jmmal of Agriculture, thu.s enabling him to obtain expert know- 
ledge. Expert officers of the Department of Agriculture visit Branches of the 
Bureau and deliver addresses and answer questions, which are very helpful to the 
man on the land. A debate on some subject of agricultural interest makes 
interesting meeting and helps members to become good public si^^rs. The 
Buieau also enables the man on the land to get into closer touch ynih the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. ' ' In the discussion that followed, Mr. A. T. Cowley thought 
the suggestion that members should conduct experiments and make the rewilts 
known a good one. The fact that members were in touch wHh the department 
officers was also a great advantage to those engaged in agriculturol pursuits. 

B. Evans suggested an occasional hozpeirtead meeting to maintam interest in tne 
work of the Branch. 

Farm Tractors.— Mr. D. Jonae rea^ the following paper:— The agnculturai 
tractor on the form has advantages over horses in working j-he land, 
work can be done more quickly and with less expense to the farmer. Wi^ we 
trkfttor there is not the less of time ^at there is in feeding and preparing ho^ 
for the day's Vrork and in changing teams or stopping work for one and a halt 
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hours at dinner time to give the horses a feed. The land that would have to be 
put in for feed can bo used for some other suitable crop, with less haycarting, 
stacking, and chaffcutting, and there is less water to conserve or cart, which means 
time to the farmer. 1 do not say horses could be entirely dispensed with on the 
farm, because one team could be used for carting and assisting in drilling and 
harrowing. The tractor could take the place of tfie stationary engine for chaff- 
cutting, wood sawing, and pumping water.'' The following schedule of costs of 
working a tractor was then quoted by Mr. Jonas: — ‘‘Ploughing 100 acres, the 
tractosr used 112}galls. kerosene, which cost £8 18s. Id.; cost per acre. Is. 9d. 
Drilling 100 acres, 52igall8. kerosene, £4 3s. Id.; cost per acre, lOd. Harrowii^ 
100 acres, 28galls. kerosene, £2 4s. 6d.; cost per acre, S^d. Total cost, £15 5s. 8d. 
In a few years more tractors will be used for farming, because there is no doubt 
that the tractor has proved that it can take the place of horses for hauling and all 
general purposes." In discussing the paper, Mr. G. Smith considered the tractor 
to be much better than horses, Imt did not think that horses should be dispensed 
with altogether. On an ordinary-sized farm about eight or 10 horses could be kept 
for the lighter work, such as drilling, stripping, &c., and the tractor used for 
ploughing and stationary work. Mr. H. ^ith thought if a tractor could be 
worked as cheaply as stated by Mr. Jonas it would mean a great saving when 
compared with Itorscs. A few horses should be kei)t, however. A tractor could be 
used for chaffcutting, winnowing, &c., and would be more satisfactory for that work 
than an ordinary engine. Mr. W. Whittaker said that a six or eight horsepower 
stationary engine would cost about the same as a tractor with 22 horsepower at the 
pulley. However, he did not think the time was ripe for doing all the work on 
the farm with a tractor. He pointed out that a small tractor would cost about the 
same as 10 good draught horses, and a couple of foals could be bred every year 
to keep up the strong^ of the team, and in 10 years that would mean 20 horses, 
whereas the tractor would probably be worn out by that time. Mr. H. Lewis 
cx)nsidered a tractor would be very useful on a farm, but he thought a few horses 
should bo kept. Much time would be saved when the horses were feeding. A 
tractor could be worked longer hours than horses if necessary. Mr. C. Simmons 
thought that in time to come the tractor would take the place of horses. The cost 
or working was less and there was a great saving in time. Mr. C. Masters c^*n«iderod 
a tractor a very handy implement for the farmer. He preferred a small tractor, 
because it could be used for a greater variety of jobs than a large one, Mr. H. 
Simmons said a tractor was a very useful implement for a man commencing work 
on a scrub block, because it did away with water-carting, &c. It was also handy 
for stationary work. Mr. A. T. Cowley said it had been stated that tractors could 
not be work^ profitably, because both the tractors and fuel had to be imported, 
but he held the opinion that tractors would do more work than horses. If he were 
starting again he would use a tractor and have his implements sized accordingly. 
An eight horsepowei tractor was a handy size. It would pay to standardise the 
power and size of implements, Ac. He mentioned that it was often stated in favor 
of tractors that time was saved through not having a team to feed at midday, 
but he found an opportunity while the horses were feeding to do small repairs to 
the implement which was in use. Mr. G. Smith asked how tractors compared with 
horses for road haulage. Mr. C. Simmons stated that with rubber grips the tractors 
compared favorably with horses. Mr, B. Evans thought a tractor would be very 
useful for auxiliary power, but he would not care to rely on it entirely. It would 
be handv for spee^ng up the work at seeding and fallowing time. Mr. M. Masters 
said although the working costs of the tractor and horses were about equal, one 
great advantage of the horses was that they could be bred from, and thus keep 
up the strength of the team, whereas with the tractor it meant pa^ng for another 
one in about 10 years. 

YADNABIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.0pin.). 

October 23rd. — Present: 13 members and visitors. 

The report of the delegates to the Ai^al Congress was received and discussed 
A renort of the tractor trial that had recently been^ held at Lipson was given 
by Mr. J. J. Deer. 

Qukstion Bojr. — The meeting held on November 20th took the form of a 
'Question Box. In diseusshig the question, ^^What capital do members consider 
neeeesnry to start farming in new mallee country!'' Mr. G. W, Jericho said ths 
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question was one which depended on the experience that a man had to his cre<lit. 
Where one man could start with £100 another would not be able to start with 
£1,000. Mr. W. L. Brown advocated starting on the share system. In hia 
opinion a man required from £300 to £400. Another member said £500 was the 
least with which a man could start farming, but he would have to be very 
careful and understand the work to make a success of the venture. '^Will oats 
grow as proliflcally after a heavy crop of wheat as after a light crop of wheat! '' 
Messrs. Brown and Spriggs thought ‘oats would do better after a heavy crop of 
wheat because the stubble file tended to sweeten the soil. 


BUTLEB, October 22nd. — ^Visitors and members of the Butler Branch of the 
Agricultural Bureau, to the number of 60, met at the residence of Mr. C. E. Jericho 
on October 22nd and inspected the experimental plots being conducted by Mr. 
Jericho. Mr. B. Hill (Manager of the Minnipa Experimental Farm) was present 
and delivered an address, ^^Experimental Work on Eyre Peninsula.” 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

COONALYPN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49m.). 

November 23rd. — ^Present: 11 members and five visitors. 

Laboe versus Small Holdings. — ^Mr. 0. T. George spoke on the advantages 
to be gained by cropping comparatively large areas as against concentrating on a 
s^l scale. He infiftanced the cases of men cropping 150, 250, and 500 acres 
respectively, giving an estimated expenditure for plant, &c., and the ultimate yield 
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showiiij^ in favor of the man cropping the largest area. He thought that larger 
unplements might be used, and more land brought under cultivation, the bu^es 
being easily kept in check with a ^'Sundercut’’ cultivator. He thought it more* 
proiitable to aim at getting a medium average over a large area than to work 
for a very high average over a small cropping. Several members disagreed with 
the idea, considering it too risky. Other itemg of local practice were also 
discussed. 


LONK GUM AND MONASH. 

November 21st. 

The Drying or Fruit. — The following paper was read by Mr. L. A, Chappie: — 
^ ' In preparing dried fruit for market the blocker or orchardist should aim at pro* 
ducing an article of the best (mality, because this only will enable us to hold our 
own in the oversea markets. Docal markets have long since been over-supplied, 
and the days are past when haphaz.ard methods of fruit-drying will be accepted. 
With the keen competition that exists, the public demands a high-grade fruit, and 
unless the grower produces what the public require, fruitgrowing will not be a 
profitable undertaking. It is well to remember that the production of dried fruit 
does not commence on the drying green, but much before this stage is reached. 
In ,the first place, select land that will suit the particular class of fruit you intend 
to grow. See that it is well drained, because it h^ been proved in all the irrigation 
settlements that drainage is one of the first essentials in the production of fresh 
or dried fruit. Next, see that the best varieties are planted for drying. Obtain 
trees from a reliable nurseryman, where you can be reasonably certain of securing 
trees worked on good stocks, true to name. Pay attention to spraying, so that the 
fruit is not danced by insect and fungus pests. Prune, water, and manure 
intelligently, and then when the fruit corned to nuiturity, exercise care in harvesting. 
Much good fruit is spoilt, either by allowing it to become over-ripe, or by picking; 
It in too green a condition. Fruit is often allowed to fall to the ground and 
become sunburnt, bruised, or dirty, and then gathered and placed on the drying- 
tray with sound, well-ri]^ned fruit picked off the trees. Such fruit can only 
produce a second grade article, and it is a serious mistake on the part of the grower 
to Ihink that it can be placed with a first class article and sold for top prices. 
The fniit will be sold according to sample, and the buyer will purchase according 
to the lowest grade in that sample. Fruit is no longer graded according to size 
alone; color and cleanliness have become important faHors in determining the 
top-grade article. This is as it should be, and tho grower should exercise special 
care in sorting out inferior and windfall fruit before it is placed on trays. Such 
fruit, if it is dried, should be kept in separate sweat-boxes and packed separately. 
Tho apricot is one of the best known dried fruits, and requires harvesting 
immediately St ripens, otherwise it falls to the ground, and owing to its soft con- 
dition, squashes in the sand and is spoilt. The trees should be inspected even' 
other day, and the fruit picked when fully ripe ithough still firm. The most 
popular way of dealing with apricots is to split them, though they may be dried 
whole. I do not, however, recommend the latter method, because in the past mnefa 
inferior fruit has been placod on the msrkot, either very small fruit which has bec''^ 
(considered too costly to split, or under-sulphured fruit which has a very unat 
tractive appearance. These two factors are largely to blame for the public 
disfavor of the whole-dried apricot. The split apricot is placed on travs, split side 
up. Care lAiould be taken to make a cledb cut, because .lagged edges tend to spoil 
th^ appearance of the fruit. The trays of fruit are then placed in the solphux 
house, and sulpliured nntil the cups are full of juice. The amount of time to be 
allotW for this procoss is largely controlled bv the weather. Fruit will sulphni 
mote quickly in hot weather than in cold weather; but, as a general rule, eight 
hears wHl be fnalfirient to treat tho fruit. The amount of sulphur to be used if 
again ’determined by the site end eemdition of the sulphur house. The size of the 
surface of the receptacle in which the sulphur is placed also has much to do witli 
the amount of sulphur to bo used. As a guide. X would suggest about 31be. ol 
sulphur in a house containing up to 100 ‘ttays. The sulphur can be placed in tint 
and stri]^ of hessto put down through it to* act as wicks. When this is done the 
fire Is not sp Itt^ely tet smother. The sulphur is easilv set allcdit with a matOh oi 
a small coal. * All thO air should not be excluded from the sulpl^ur house. Whec 
the fmii fi taken from the sulphur house it Should be spread on the drying greet 
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until it is about half dry. Then it can be stacked and drying completed in the 
^tack. Great care should be taken not to put the fruit out in a fre^ condition if 
the weather is windy. On such days all trays should be stacked wJtli a couple of 
•empty trays at the bottom to prevent the fruit being spoilt by dust and sand. 
If the trays are placed on the bare ground, it will be found that rubbish and sand 
will stick to the bottom of the trays by means of the juice which has run out of 
the fruit. To overcome this difficulty and where suitable drying greens have not 
Ixjen provided, strips of wood (bamboos answer the purpose admirably) should be 
placed in double rows and the trays rested on them. The fruit should be taken off 
the trays before it becomes too dry, and placed in sweat>boxes to allow the moisture 
to return to an even temperature. If the fruit is to be dried whole, it should first 
be placed in a dip tin, then dipped in a boiling lye made by adding 11b. of caustic 
soda to 20galls. of water, and immediately after the bucket of fruit should bo 
plunged into cold water. This is to prevent the skin breaking and the fniit 
becoming squashy. Tiie lye cracks the skin sufficiently to allow of quick drying, 
whilst the cold water sets the skin sufficiently to prevent rubbing off through 
scalding. The fruit is then placed on the flat on trays, sulphured, and then spread 
ill the sun to dry in the usual way. It is most important to place the fruit on 
the side, otheiviise a nice flat appearance cannot be obtained, and the fruit will be 
irregular in sample. The peach and nectarine are dealt with in»a similar manner 
to the apricot. Peaches are split and requh-e more sulphur than apricots. They 
should be sulphured until the cups are full of juice or until the fruit has a cooked 
.appearance. If uii<ler-sulphured, a dark color will result. Nectarines are treated 
in a like manner, only that it is possible to whole-dry the clingstone varieties in the 
^ame manner as whole-dried apricots. Pears are picked as soon as they are fully 
matured, though still quite green. The time to gather can be determined by giving 
the fruit an upward lift. If the fruit is ripe, the stem breaks away freely. The 
fruit should be handled carefully so that it docs not become bruised, and be 
placed in boxes and packed away from the light. It will soon ripen, and when 
•soft should be cut in two from end to end, placed on trays with the cut side facing 
upwards, and sulphured. This fruit requires a lot of sulphur, and after treatment, 
unless it is quite soft and presenting a cooked appearance, it should be sulphured 
again. When the fruit is thoroughly sulphured, it should he placed in the sun for 
a couple of days, then stacked, and the drying completed in the stack. Prunes , — 
This fruit should be very ripe when gathered. It should then be placed in dipping- 
tins and immersed in boiling lye, made by placing lib. of caustic soda into 20ga)l8. 
of water. It then should be dipped into cold water to harden the skin, and 
spread on trays to dry. If the weather is hot, I recommend shade drying. The 
fniit when taken off the trays should be allowed to sweat for about a fortnight, 
after which it should lie put through a glossing dip made in the following 
manner: — To 20gall8. of water add lib. of glycerine, ^Ib. of salt, and lib. of 
wattle gum. Boil the mixture and immerse the fniit in dippingd^s for a few 
seconds, after which it should be spread on trays to dry. It will dry in a few 
hours, and can then be graded and packed. When drying light-colored plums — 
suih as Jefferson or Golden Drop— the fruit should bo sulphurol after the caustic 
lye dip, and then finished off in the sun in the same manner as apricots. The 
Currant , — ^Here again care should be tkkon by the picker not to mix poor or unripe 
fruit with fruit of a good quality when placing it on the racks. Inferior fruit so 
mixed will lower the grade and restUt fii a loss to the grower. The fruit when 
picked should be thoroughly ripe and immediately spread on the rack. Currants 
should be shade-dried on a complet^y enclosed rack. If the rack has an iron roof, 
which is no doubt the beat, side-curtainii can be erected, thus completely excluding 
the sun’s rays, which tend to make ithe' flruit red in color. When the fruit is nearly 
•dry it should 1^ rubbed off on to hSssihhs, the prongs of a pitchfork being the best 
implement for this work. The fruit then should be spread out in the sun to 
complete the drying process. It ahould^be sweated for sotiie time to allow for the 
•evening*up of the fruit. Care should always be taken not to box up fruit whilst 
it is still not from the rays of the sun., purrants are sometimes dried on trays, and 
ip this case thev should always be stacked when the weather is hot otherwise they 
become sunburnt ami tl\e fniit becomes red in color. The Lexia,, Gordo,, or White 
Malaga, when picked, is dipped in hdilihg lye, made by addinp^ 11b. of caustic soda 
to 1M<*-slls. or 25{ra11s. of water. Tt is ^en spread on the racks to dry, or if travs 
•are used, spread. dlTe»ctly in the sttn. If the fruit is spread on trays, it should be 
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turned aboirt the third day. This is done by placing an empty tray on top of th# 
one filled with fruit, then two men, one at each end of the tray, turn it over, 
leaving the fiuit reepread on the new tray. If the fruit is dried on racks it should 
lie rubbed off on to hessian as soon as sufllciently^ry, finished in the sun, and then 
sweated for some time to allow for the eveninji-up of the moisture in the fruit* 
The Sultana, — There is more difference of opinion as to the method to foUow in 
drying the sultana^ perhaps, than in preparing any other fruit. The fruit should 
^ thoroughly ripe before being pick^. It then should be dipped in boiling lye, 
made by adding lib. of caustic soda to 25gall8. or SOgalls of water, and then spread 
on the rack or on trays to dry. The same process as described for the Gordo Lexia 
is carried out to complete the work. While I recommend a lye of 1 in 25 or 1 in 30, 
it is noces 9 ai*y for the grower to make his own tests as to strength, because fruit 
differs aecor<^g to soil, and no doubt there are different qualities in caustic soda. 
When the dip is made the correct strength, very small cracks should appear in the 
Akin of the ^rries. A bunch immersed before dipping starts, and exposed to the 
air for a few minutes, will show very tiny cracks around the stem end of the 
berry. The dip can then be considered the right strength. It should be the aim 
of the grower to obtain dried fruit showing a nice golden color. * * 

<r 

RAMCO. 

November 19th. — Present: 17 members and four visitors. 

During the afternoon an inspection was made of the orchards of Messrs. H. 
ilunter and F. Lewis. In the evening the usual meeting was held. Mr. C. Boehm 
tabled a cincturing knife made from a watch spring. In connection with the 
pruning (competitions tlie chairman (Mr. 0. Boehm) presented a medal to Mr. 
W. Perry for gaining top place in Gordo section with 93 points, and certificates 
to Messrs. W., G., and A. Perry. The meeting then discussed several points of 
interest that had arisen during the homestead meeting. 


RBNMARK (Average annual rainfall, 10.93in.). 

November 15th. — Present: 25 members and six visitors. 

The Science of Irrigation. — The following paper was head by Major Tolley, 
IXS.O. (Chief Engineer of the Renmark Irrigation Trust): — *‘It is impossible 
to treat this important subject (‘omprchcnsively in one evening, but I wish to 
emphasise a few points and will welcome criticism and do my best to reply to 
(juesUons. There is a tremendous agitation thioughout the fruitgrowing districts 
at present towards lessening the costs of packing and selling the produce. Is it 
not equally important to cheapen produblion by increasing the yields and quality 
of fruit to the acre? The average yield of drie(i sultanas along the Murray does not 
exceed half a ton per aero, yet every settler who is giving proper attention to 
irrigation is averaging over a ton. , Thirty hundredweight is not an over* 
ambitious average to aim at. My object is to describe the action of water 
artificially applied to the soil, point out the dangers and limitations, and describe 
the ideal at which all fruitgrowers should aim. Water occurs in soils as hydro- 
scopie, capillary, and gravity water. You have noted the power salt has to absorb 
moisture from atmosphWe. All soils have this hygroscopic power, soils rich 
in humus absorbing much more than poor soils, but oven the richest soils cannot 
absorb sufficient moisture from the atmosphere to support plant life. Capillary 
water exists as a thickened film of water around each soil particle and partially 
fills the spaces. This water canhot he removed by draiiiage and through the 
peculiar attraction that soil and water have for each other, the water moves in 
every dire^ion. Capillary water rises highef in line textured soils than in coarse 
soils, but it moves much more rapidly in the latter. In a comprehensive series of 
tests it was foiffidr that capillary water rose 17in. in six days in light sandy soils, 
but no farther; but it rose 46in. in J95 days In clay soils before becoming 
• st a ^ ona r y. It will at once be seen that with young vines or trees whose roots 
have net had time to penetrate deeply Ithaft the clay soils will not^|;equire as 
frequent irrigations as the sandy soils, ^rther careful tests have bera made to 
ascerti^ the maximum amount of hygroscopic and capillary water various soils 
will hold to a depth of 8ft. and the following resolto were obtained Olay soil, 
per eent by weight; loamy soil, 19 par c^ by weight; veiy sandy soil 
14 per cent hy weight. Gravity water is thp Water which moves downward 
thresh the soil pores because of gravity. It Urn of all satisfies the hygroscopic 
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and capillary capacity of the eoil and then collects on top of the first imperrioTia 
stratum it reaches and is the cause of many of our troubles. The x>ores in soil 
vary from 30 per cent, for sandy to 60 per cent, for clay soils. For the beit 
plant growth air and water should be in equal amounts, as water is purely the 
conveying agent of plant food, while the air is the chemical agency through which 
the plant food is rendered available, and it is also indispensibie to the life 
of the myriads of bacteria, worms, ants, spiders, &c. which enrich the soil. The 
minimum amount of moisture in the upper 4ft. of soil on which various fruits 
can subsist is a** follows: — Apricots and olives, fin.; citrus and figs, If in.; 
almonds and prunes, Ifin.; walnuts and grapes, 2in These figures, however, 
are apt to be rather misleading for old-established orchards, as no note has been 
made as to the T<u)t growth below 4ft. Strange to say, vines will penetrate as 
deeply as any deciduous trees in well-drained soil and have frequently been 
found 20ft. to 24ft. down, and even citrus roots penetrate 6ft. to 8ft. For 
deciduous trees and vines permanent water must not approach within 7fi:. Capil* 
larity renders the next foot saturated. Unfortunately, a very great area of our 
irrigation lands, even those artificially drained, have permanent water closer to 
the surface than 7ft., and under our primitive methods of draining it is too 
costly to cut drains deeper. Until we are prepared to stand the expense of 
having a geological survey of our substrata made, and of obtaining mechanical 
drain excavators, we shall never achieve any leally great results m our under* 
drainage schemes, floils very seldom have less than 8 per cent, of water in the 
first 8ft., which is equivalent to a depth of slightly over 9in. of water. Water 
applied to the soil is used for plant transpiration, evaporation, percolation, and 
iiin off. The evaporation from saturated soil exceeds the evaporation from a 
water surface, and draws the salts to the surface. There is an all-too-prevalent 
habit of flooding land instead of confining the water to furrows. This practice 
cannot be justified, except on extremely sandy soil, or on any soil where deep 
drainage has just been provided, and it is desired to drive the salts down into 
the drains. Flooded lands nlwavs dry out sooner than furrowed lands, because the 
water seals the ground and destroys the bacteria and other life in the soil, thus 
preventing Nature's svstem of mulching. A fermentation of the vegetation is set 
up and toxic poisons formed. Portions of the land furrow irrigated are crying 
out for mulching, hut have to be neglected because the flooded land is too wet 
to woik. Many settlers complain that their land is too hard to furrow out. 
Any soil that is in that state prevents the proper spread of roots in the dormant 
period. No settler can expect payable crops unless his soil is in good tilt\ 
because trees and vines are never idle, and in the winter are busy extending their 
roots. Unless the irrigation water is dangerously saline, all orchards shonhi bo 
irrigated in the autumn and ploughed deeply and planted to cover crops. . Unless 
all file soil is thoroughly watered, the roots will only draw upon a limited portion 
of the soil for their food. The aim should be to make the roots penetrate all 
the soil. It is impossible to estimate #*xactly how far percolation extends. The 
only sure method is by testing, which is comparatively easy. The gimlet end is 
cut off a 2in. auger and the shaft is cut, the end being thbdeened and threaded 
to fit inside a lin, pipe socket. A few 2ft. lengths of pipe are cut and the 
handle end of the auger shaft is also threaded to fit a lin. pipe socket. A spoke 
niakes an excellent capstan for turning the boring plant and lifting it out. By 
examining the core, it will soon be seen whether the irrigation has effectively 
soaked all the soil. If it has not, a longer soaking or closer farrows aro> 
necessary, or a dressing of gypsum may prove valuable. When head ditches are 
placed too far apart the water at the upper end of the fujrrow percolates beyond 
the reach of the roots and takes much of the plant food with it. Besidos a big 
waste in pumpilig, it^may aggravate the drainage problems, too, by augmenting 
the sqbi^il waters. While head ditahes take up ground, even watering of the 
orehatd wiir mbre than compensate for the loss of area. Again, the boring 
plant will put you on the right track. A very eommon system of watering* 
adopted in Oalifoi^ is at foHews;«^The orchards are farrowed transversely to 
the slope and then* down it. ghd the furrows are then opened out. This is a very 
eireetive syftem op steep sli^g grounds. For very sandy soils the^American 
system of nidging up a etiuare aMMmd each tree and fioodmg same rapidly and* 
then Hidiutting off "has piucb. to , commend it. but b very laborious. I feel sure 
that with the proper appti^tfon Of water, three irrigations are sufficient for all 
crops except citrus; that is purely for the matoiiug of the crops. But, in 
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addition, commencing from the lirit yearns planting, a cover crop should be 
provided. Unless heavy rain falls by the middle of April, an extra irrigation 
should be taken. In a winter such as the one just experienced, when no soakin<x 
rain occurred, an early watering, not later than the middle of September, should 
be provided, so that the cover crop can be ploughed in deeply. This deep 
ploughing is essential, because it gives the top soil a thorough aeration and 
sweetening, and it places the cover crop at sufficient depth for the maximum 
number of bacteria to attack it and render it available in its constituent chemicals 
for plant food. By turning in the cover crop so early, the equinoctial winds 
are generally avoided, and foUowing on the autumnal ploughing the ground should 
break up into a very fine tilth. If showers occur, the soil requires a very light 
stirring to re-establish the mulch. Land that has been kept in good heart and 
not cropped without manuring nor over-irrigated with the resulting loss of humus, 
will not require another irrigation until well into October. To my mind, this is 
the most important irrigation of the season. The foliage has not grown 
sufficiently to provide much protection from the wind or sun and it is essential 
that the water be condned to the furrow, so that the land can be cultivated as* 
soon as possible. The second general watering is hard to arrange, as a com- 
promise has to be made with the apricot growers. Were it not for them, I 
think the first week in De<*emb) 9 T„ would be early enough to commence. Again, 
we have to compromise with the final watering, and if it is practicable for the* 
channels to supply the water economically, currants should first be watered just 
l^efore the picking commences, the^ sultanas^ and last of all Gordos. It would 
undoubtedly mean higher water rates, but far less working of the blocks, and the 
avoidance of specials at the time of the year when the water is charged with 
deleterious chemicals. Unfortunately, there is so much inter-planting that we 
shall always have to muddle along, suiting comparatively few, and not getting 
by any means the l^st results. Apart from the number and dates of water- 
ings, on Avhich we shall never reach unanimity, undoubtedly the greatest troubles 
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this area is beset with are over irrigation, the flooding over the surface of the 
soil, and insufficient deep cultivation. To the man starting an orchard or vine 
vard, my advice is *Do anything rather than skimp grading.’ Secondly* 
^Remember that Nature has provided for the natural production of herbage and 
trees, and that by the application of water you are upsetting the balance; 
therefore, start immediately with the production of humus.’ ThMly, ‘Air in the 
soil is equally important as water to sustain th% life of the bacteria, therefore 
furrow deeply to avoid flooding and the consequent drowning of the bacteria.’ 
^Fourthly, < Sample the soil with an auger until you have learnt exactly how much 
water you require to thoroughly moisten the top 4ft. of soil, and the proper distance 
to place your furrows apart.*’ Finally, < Remember that water is only the com 
veying agent of plant food, but without it nothing grows, so never neglect to 
provide a good mulch in order to keep the moisture handy to the roots.’ While 
the roots of the trees and vines miy penetrate to a depth of 8^. or 10ft., the 
flrst 4ft. of soil provide the most plant food, as pure air is essential to the health 
of the ba(*tena, and the deeper one goes the less change of air takes place.” At 
the conclusion of the paper the chairman called for questions or discussion. Mr 
W. J. Connolly asked whether salt was more frequently found in mallee land than 
in box country. Major Tolley said the question of salty land was one with 
many problems. The planting of mangels was good; couch grass also took up salts, 
The question of watering under the vines or in furrows was one for individual 
decision. He thought it better to water down the centre of the row, Mr. 
Connolly said it was a Mildura practice to water under the vines, and Mr. Basev 
lemarked that on one patch of vines he used the Syracuse hoe and kept the water 
away from the centre. Major Tolley considered that deep drainage was the only 
true solution, and that it should be done on a proper plan. He was in Fresno in 
1P12, where 40,000 acres had gone out through seepage. A geological survey 
was made as a first condition in order to concentrate the drainage, and then 
drains 2ft. in diameter, with laterals, were put in and reclaimed the whole land, 
the vines were restored and made wonderful progress. After the drains were 
in, the aiea was banked ud and the whole area flooded to drive the salt into the 
drains. The benefit of subsoiling was advocated by several speakers, and Major 
Tolley said that on one block at Block F he had found a hard clay bed only 4in 
below the surface. Some ground which he had found hard to break with a pi<^k 
had been trenched and now took as much water as he could pour on it. Mr. L. 
Barrington asked what was a fair depth for drainage, and Major Tolley said a 
soil auger was needed to find out how the clay subsoil lay, and so discover 
whether the drains could lie on it. As a general rule about 7ft. was needed. At 
the Berri Experimental Orchard a. contour plan was made showing the clay beds. 
America generally claimed to be yewra^head in her methods, but had made a 
serious mistake in Nevada, where ihe water was led into a big reservoir, and let 
out on the land, which was subdivided into 80-acre blocks, and it was found that 
clay dykes were running diagonally across the fields, and in three years the whole 
area went out — salt could be scoop^ up with a fdiovel. He was a great believer 
in green manuring; with chemical manures it was sometimes open to doubt if the 
proper constituents wqre being used, but with green manure there could be no 
mistake. If the cover crop was hard to turn in, run over it with a straight 
set disc first. In reply to Mr. Geneste, Major Tolley said he would not rec>om- 
mend fiooding at any time. 


BERRI, January 7th. — The Deputy Horticultural Instructor and Manager of the 
Bern* Expevimental Orchard (Mr. C. G. Savage) attended the meeting aiid delivered 
an address, << Preserving FniH,” to an excellent attendjiH^ of mei^bers and 
visitors. 

COOMANDOOK, November annual Farm^’ Drive of the district 

was held on Novembei* 14th, when the manager of the KJ-bybollte Experimental 
Farm (Ifr. L. J. Cook), accompanied by a* large number o# members and visitors, 
inspected the holdings of Messrs. Chapman, Ninnes, Plow, I«e Gallez, Trestrail, 
Co3t, Davis, and Willienwi. In the'*evening Mr. Cook delivered* an address, 
•^^Grasses an^ Fodder Crons.” to an andience of 20 mMwbm *iid 1« 
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OOONALPYN, January IHth. — Mr. Oroiua read a paper, ^'Farm Buildings,’* 
that bn<i been prepared from notes ol^ained at the 1923 Winter School for 
Farmers, and an interesting discussion ensued. 

GLOSSOP, December 21st. — Mr. James gave *a short address, '^Comforts and 
Conveniences on the Block,” and an interesting discussion ensued. 

KRINGIN, January 3rd. — The inauguial meeting of the Kringin Branch of the 
Agiicultural Bureau was held at Mr. G. Guthlelm's residence on January 3rd. 
Seven members attended, and the Acting Secretary (Mr. F. 0. Tee) briefly 
explained the aims and objects of the Agricultuial Bureau. Officers and a pro- 
grammo committee were then elected. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BALHANNAH. 

December 21st. — ^Present: 27 members. 

Potato Gkowino. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. V. Spoeh/ — 
^^Xn selecting seed potatoet care must be taken to have seed of the best quality, 
free from all diseases, wi^ a smooth skin and good shape. If imported seed is 
desired I prefer selecting Victorian potatoes of prime table*quality. If this is done, 
there is less danger in growing potatoes from run-out stow, which some growers 
are too willing to pass out as no good to them. If saving your own seed potatoes, 
select the best part of the bed for seed, and when digging save the best potatoes 
for seed. I prefer potatoes that are dug from black loam for planting on red loam 
and vice versa. Prom experience, it does not pay to plant your own saved seed 
always, hence a change of seed is necessaiy. Never save seed from a poor crop, 
When the seed potatoes are received they should be emptied out of the bags at the 
flrst opportunity, and spread out as thiidy as possible, a^nt two or three potatoes 
thick. I prefer storing the seed in fk loft on bare boards, where they will not be 
affected with hot weather, and where thejr have plenty of light. Both ends of the 
loft should be left open. Light is the main factor ill making the seed as green as 
possilile. The greener the seed is made the sturdier the shoots will be, and they 
will also be less liable to rot if rain falls after planting. When the top potatoes 
are green and beginning to shoot, take a narrow tyned fork and turn the potatoes 
over, bringing those on the bottom to tlH top, in order to make them thoroughly 
green. Turning the seed in this way will check over-development of the shoot 
on the lower layers of potatoes. Great care must be taken not to injure or break 
off the shoots at any time in turning. If the seed is ready for planting, and the 
land not ready or the weather unfavorable for planting, turn the potatoes again at 
intervals of a week or so. Plough the ground intended to carry the potetoes al^ut 
3in. or 4in., about July or August, if weather conditions are suitable. Under no 
circumetances must the ground be worksed if it is too wet. In ploughing Imry all 
grasses. Harrow the ground twice and aHow it to lie until September, then work 
the cultivator, harrows, and roller, and finally worTt the plough to a depth of 6in. 
or 7in. If the ground is ineflned to be (jpddy, first use the roller, then the harrow, 
and then the roller. Cultivation of the land oefore planting is most important, 
and if the land is not in gqpd condition, dglay the planting until it is in good 
order, otherwise good resoUe cannot be expected. Land can be worked better 
before pMnting than after. When planting, take the seed potatoes out in boxes, 
using a fork to fill the boxes. Handle the seed very eaarefully in order not to 
damage or break off shoot! Whbn cutting large potatoes, allow two eyes to 
each set, and'then place themdnto the bucket used for planting. Never tip the 
seed out of one bucket into the other for fear of robbing Off thq shdots. I find it 
better to cut the potatoes ffiey aVe required^fbr )?lanting. Plough to the d^ 
of dim for Plantiqg Deep phintto Jaioften mm Of Jrreguli? crptfte ' If the 

wl^toee pm of the 

^ - a „ straight 


as the 
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potatoes are planted, harrow and roll the soil to make an even surface and conserve 
moisture. When the potatoes are jiMfe showing above the ground or have made up 
to 9in. growth, harrow them with a piit of steeAj horses, taking care not to allow 
the horses to tread on the bushes. CoHivate with the horse-hoe about a fortnight 
later, setting the cultivator or horse-koe as wide as possible without injuring the 
bushes. a very steady horse for the first scarifying. If weeds broome 

prevalent, or heavy rains fall, another scarifying will be necessary. If the second 
scarifying is performed set the scariito to cut a narrow strip of soil, so that the 
dbrous roots of the plants are not iftjursd or disturbed. If the crop is irrigated 
o not give the plants too much water at once, or there will be a danger of causing 
the tap-roots to rot. A little and often is the best plan to adopt when watering, tto 
soon as the skin of the potato has set, watering must immediately be discontinued ; 
if not, the consequences are that the pdistoes will grow * nobby.’ Never plant 
potatoes more than twice in succession on the same ground, otherwise the develop- 
ment of diseases will be encouraged. ’ ' 


CYOIfieT BIVEB. 

November 20th.-^l^esent: seven members. 

Lucerne Growing.— The followinj^ was read by Mr. H. L. Moar: — 

* ^ To raise a crop of lucerne successfS^ one must obtain good reliable seed. Pre- 
paring the land is a very important step, and requires considerable care and 
perseverance. Bich sandy land is mmt suitable, l^ause of its naturally looso 
nature and because of the heat. From land of this class about two good cute 


METROPOUTAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE. 
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more are obtained than from the heavier soil*. Lucerne flea cauaee more damace 
on the heavy soils. The land must be ploughed and reploughed, torrowe^ 
rolled, and graded, the latter requiring skill and patience, because if it is 
ixiteHded to irrigate by gravitatioii, and the land is not projwrly graded, trouble 
IS sure to follow. Well-graded land is also necessary for mowing the crop whan it 
is matured. Then comes the planting of the s^ed; some like planting in late 
autumn, while others favor spring sowing. Owing to the fneness and lightnew 
of the seed, some growers make a practice of mixing it with sand and broM- 
^asting carefully, whilst others mix it with super and sow it through the drill. 
Tlie rate of sowing varies from about 81bs. to 121bs. per acre. Do not sow 
too thinly, because a thin crop will not make a high growth. As soon as the 
crop js high enough to cut, it must be mowed. Some feed off the crop, but that 
IS detrimental to the plant if it is required to stand for years. The first cut 
must be made us soon as the lucerne is high enough; if this is not done, the 
first crop does not grow quickly and checks the following crops. After this 
the matter of cutting each successive crop xequiris due attention. When the 
crop is about one third in bloom, or when young shoots are showing at the bottom 
of the plants, no time should be lost in putting the mower into the crop. For the 
man who irrigates, the portion just cut must be immediately flooded if he wishes 
to obtain maximum returns from the plot. It is a good plan to broadcast super 
after each cut. Each season, in the very early spring, or just before the growth 
commences, the lucerne should be well harrowed. You can hardly work it too 
much. Work the plot east /and west, north and south, and diagonally — in other 
words, from all points of the compass. It is also beneficial to add from Icwt. 
to 2cwts. of super during the cultivation operations. ' ’ 


CYGNET BTVEB. 

December 18th. 

Tomato Culture. — The following paper was read by the Hon. Secretary fMr. 
F. J. Wakelin: — '^The successful estivation of tomatoes on a commercial scale 
requires a good deal of thought and attention, from the time the seed is planted 
in the bed unl^ the crop is pkked. I find that good rich loamy sand, such as we 
have on the river flats, is most suitable for the growing of tomatoes. First, the 
laud should be thoroughly ploughed to a depth of 6in. or Sin. about six weeks 
harrowed six to eight times. The climatic conditions that prevail on the island 
before planting, and during that time it should be reploughed, cultivated, and 
enable the careful grower to produce tomatoes to perfection without irri^tion. 
The raising of good, strong, sturdy plants is very important, and this mesas the 
careful preparation of the seed-bed. Early in the season the bed should be covered 
with glass to provide shelter and to force growth. As the plants make headway 
they can be uncovered, yfhen a large area is to be devoted to tomatoes, it is not 
nlways possible to procure enough stable manure, therefore I recommend an appli- 
cation of guano super or bonedust dug into the soil around each plan! In good 
Iqnd, and where the tomatoes are likely to make strong growth, the tows should be 
fift. apart and the plants 8ft. apart in the rows. This will enable a two-horse* team to 
be used for ^Itivation, but as the bushes spread out it will be necessary to work a 
smaller cultivator. Transplan^g, whic^^ is usually done in November and 
December, is a delicate operation on aceOtmt of the hot weather. It is better to 
wait for a cool change, and if it rains, so much the better. In takiDg up the plants 
ftom the bed do not injure the roots, and the same care must bo tabm when plant- 
ing'ont. After a few days a few plants will, in all probability, have died. These 
gaps should be filled in as soon as possible. After all the plants are established, 
keep the land well cultivated, especially after every rain. When the bushes are 
flowering the double flowers, which usually form on the top of the bushes, con 
be pinched off, because they only wrinkled toinfltbeB.<^wl^>art UMless. 

The Earlv Dwarf is a very good variety tor early planting, and for later pTauMng 
many different kinds ean be recommend^.” The discussion which followed was 
Interestltty .wUdi ait|k8>its tallied m mepi^rs brought forward inlMiiting 
coBunents. 
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HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to 16iiL). 

November 20th; — Present : 10 members. 

J. M. HuOd gave an interesting address, ** Advantages of the Milking 
Machine. ^ 

Welds and Babbits. — At a farther meeting held on December 19th Mr. N. L. 
Whellar, in the course of a paper, ‘‘ThingM Wo Don^t Wint on the Parm ** fir^t 
Tefeired to the spread of boxthorn, and whilst admitting that kept under control it 
made a good hedge and breakwind, he aaid it was a source of annoyance when 
it spread in the paddocks. When the boxthorn became a nuisance he sug'^eoted 
that the plants should be pulled out by the roots with the aid of ^ horse and then 
stacked and burnt. Prickly pear was also a troublesome plant. To deal with the 
pears effectively he advised rooting up the plants and then stacking them on old 
bushes ready for burning. Mr. Whellar considered the star thistle one of the worst 
weeds of the district, and as they were not yet very plentiful in that locality, he 
urged every landholder to spare no efforts in destroying the plants. As a me^ns 
of dealing with the thistles he advised digging up the plants just before the 
flowering stage, and then either burning or burying them. Many methods were 
used to try to keep rabbits under control, but he believed the most effective plan 
fo be that of smoking out the burrows. The plan he adopted was to cover a 
piece of old bagging with tar, push it down the burrow, and fhen set Are to the 
bag. When the tor was thoroughly alight, the hole should be closed in. To make 
certain that the job had been ^ective, the burrows should be insi^cted every day 
for a week, and any holes that had bwn opened should be tilled in. It was also 
advisable to muster any sheep that were pastured in paddocks in which rabbits were 
present, before smoking out^tfae warrens. That would have the effect of driving 
most of the rabldts into their holes. 


KANGABILLA. 

November 23id. — Present: 12 members and three visitors* 

Dairying. — The following paper was read by Mr. B. Guthberlet, a farm appren* 
tice from ^nglaaid:— ^^The first point to be considered in the successful manage- 
ment of a durying pr cpeii tto n is the provision of accommodation for the cows. 
It is not necessary to ^o to the ezpeime of erecting a shed of a specified type - almost 
any shed, providing it is large enough, ean be converted into a good cow-house. 
The building must-be well drained, lighted, IMd efficiently ventilated, otherwise 
fhe health of the cows will be affected, and there constant danger of con- 

tominating the milk. When providing for light to enter the sheds, care must be 
token that the sun cannot shine directly upon the cattle. Have a passage of at 
least 4ft. 6in. behind the cows, and also a gutter, so that after the bails nre 
washed they will be thoroughly drained. A good plan is to concrete or brick 
the floor. This will make a better job of it^ aiid save much time and labor. 
The floor should be washed after each milking, and if water is laid on, the byres 
can be hosed. The walls should be whitewaimed at least twice a year. It will 
be found that if a small quantity of fat or grease is added to the whitewash it 
will adhere to the walls. Have a bail for each cow if possible, and a box or 
trough, so that the animals ea% feed in comfort whilst being milked. Do not bring 
the cows in with a dofe uwhstickp to place them In' their bails. More good can 
be accomplished by Mndnoss than by force. The latter only excites the cows, 
and reduces tiss milk supply. Milk regularly, and space the, mUidng mriods as 
near to 12 hoim apart as posiibto Aiiything that tends to upset the regular 
order of a cow% day re|leels itsilf the mfik paiL Give the cows eight weeks’ 
met befone caMog, ami do not forget to fooAthMVt generously during this time. 
If ffie calves in pooe eondiliae» she will not Mdtg K 9^04 show at the budkeU 
It mav not, be praetto^ tq mom aS the eowa is ouitt 

feasible to keep the dinks deoie and iMxk cakes of dried^mallim Whsn 
turned o^to grass, cows should have Kccess to a good supply ot iNrfb deail 
water,. Wkeaten chaff hi He best feed to give cows in the winter. Ihlliilt and 
‘Sudai gtosa are ea^tal summer The MM should be sowm iHoil 

Novanber and the hicemo. in One of the best meihoAahl 

•onsnre the quality of cream is I# scpaiwtar titan and free from dirt 
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'dirt is allowed to accumulate in the bowl of the machine or in various paita, it 
will taint the cream. The separator collects many of the impurities of ndlk, and 
unless great care is taken, these germs and other kinds of refuse will find their 
way into the cream. The separator should be washed thoroughly after each 
time of using. It is also a recognised fact that a separator that is thoroughly 
clean will skim more closely than one which is dirty. It is a good plan to flush 
out the bowl with clean water after each separation while the machine is still 
lunning, and until the discharge from the skim milk spout is clear. This will 
remove most of the particles of milk and cream which stick to the separator 
parts, and will enable the subsequent washing of the machine to be done more 
easily. The bowl should then be taken apart, and all parts scrubbed with a brush 
and hot water, to which has been added some good washing powder. The parts 
should then be well rinsed with scalding water and allowed to drain in^ a clean 
place. In choosing cows, it is advisable to select a type of cow which is suited 
for the climate and district. The Jersey-Shorthorn cross I consider the type of 
cattle suited for this district. A desirable dairy cow should be deep through 
the chest and have a wide spring of forerib. This chest cavity contains the 
heart and lungs, and in order to do. their work properly they must have ample 
room. The shoulders should be fine, and free from any coarseness. 
vertibrae should be very open from ihe shoulders along the back and free from 

flesh. This would not be the case with dry cows that would soon freshen, nor in 

Tieifers that are below the milking stage. A great change very frequently takes 
place in the structure of the shoulders during the first lactation period. The neck 
should be clean cut and fine, neatly attached to the body, and fiee from any 

coarseness of superfluous flesh. The head should appear fine, the vi^ins standing 

out prominently on the face, with the head free from any ^meatiness.’ The eyes 
must be large and bright and full, and the nostrils very wide. The animal 
should have a large broad mouth and a clean powerful jaw. The head ^nld be 
clean cut, showing intelligence and temperament. I prefer an udder of which 
the attachment to the body is both long and broad, coming up well behind and 
joining the body smoothly in front. The bottom should be level, anti the teats 
of medium size, placed well apart and «au8relv upon the udder, I like to see an 
udder that is covered with a network of prominent veins. When milked out, the 
iidder should be soft aud pliable and free from any indication of 'metitiness.' 
In a good cow the milk veins are long, crooked, and branching, entering laige and 
•easily discovered openings. Veins that are long and branching are much to be 
preferred to shorter heavier veins. In superior animals a well-defined middle 
vein is often noticed. The hide should be soft, pliable, and covered with soft, 
fine hair.’' In the discussion that followed, one member stated that cows could 
be kept clean l)y using clippers and clipping round the udder and flanks. Some 
members considered that one bail for each cow was unnecessary, and when a 
large herd was kept it meant» keeping a very large plant. WTien on muddy land 
it was a hard matter to keep the teats free from dirt In the cose of a cow 
being blown, Mr. G. Connor stated that he had effected a cure by puncturing the 
side of the cow with a penknife. Another method was to place about 4ft. of 
small hosing down the throat of the animal. Another member did not favor 
crossbred cows, because that meant the keeping of two distinct herds to produce 
the cross, and there was a danger of getting a ‘‘beefy” cow. 


MOUlrt’ PLEASANT (Arerage annual rainfall, 26.87in.). 

December 14th. — ^Present : eight members. 

Cattle for the Buall Landholder. — ^In the course of a short paper dealing 
with this subleet, Mr. E. J. Tapscott first gave an informative description of the 
Milking Shorthorn, Tllawarra Shorthorn, Hereford, Ayrshire, and Friesian cattle. 
The Jersey he considered to be the m^t profitable cow for the small landholder. 
The cows were very oulet, rich creamers; and kept in milk over a lengthy lactation 
period. Being smaller cows than sme of the other breeds, they did not require 
so murii The contention of some people timt the Jersey cow was a delicate 
animal was hardly correct, because he had kept Jersey catHe right through the 
winter without rugging, and he held the' opinion that if the cows were kept in good 
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conditioD they did not require rug^j^ing. There was, however, one disadvantage — 
i.r,, the bull calves were not worth reariug, unless sold for stud purposes. In the 
discussion that followed, Mr. Vigar favored the dual purpose type of Shorthorn 
oows for .the Mount Pleasant district. 

BLACKHEATH, December 2l8t. — Mr. W. J. Pym road an instructive paper, 
*'How to Improve Pasture Lands, to a gathering of 10 memliers and several 
visitors. 

GHEBBY GABDENS, December 22nd. — Fourteen members and approximately 
00 visitors, including delegates from the Blackwood, Kangarilla, McLaren Flat, 
r.tongwood, and Iron Bank Branches, attended the December meeting of the Cherry 
Gardens Branch, which took the form of a social evening. Musical and elocu- 
tionary items and addresses, followed by supper, concluded a most enjoyable 
evening. 

CYGNET BIVEB, January 22nd. — ^Mr. A. C. Osterstock read extracts from the 
Departmental Bulletin, Tillage of the soil,** and a keen discussion followed. 

KANGARILLA. December 21st. — ^Tho Vice-Chairman of the Advisorv Board of 
Agriculture (Captain S. A. White, C.M.B.O.TJ.) visited the Branch and delivered 
an address, illustrated with lantern slides, ‘‘Across Australia by Motor Car. 

A further meeting was held on January 17th when the question of preparing 
a Bureau exhibit for* the Meadows Agricultural Show was discussed. 

LONGWOOD, November 2tth. — On Satunlay, November 24th, members met at 
Mr. B. H. Lewis’s residence and took the opportunity of inspecting the orchard’ 
and garden. An interesting paper from the JchimaX of Agriculture, “Rotation of 
Crops,” was read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. B. Coles). 

TWBEDVALE, January 24ih. — The Assistant Dairy Instructor (Mr. H. J* 
Apps) inspected the dairy herds of Messrs. E. Dearman and A. Sickerdick during 
the afternoon, and in the evening delivered an address, ‘ ‘ The Dairying Industry, ’ ^ 
to a gathering of 17 members and three visitors. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE E4ST. 

December 14th. — Present: seven members. 

Winter and Summer Gardening. — Ip the course of an address dealing with 
this subject Mr. A. Kieselbach explained at length the preparation of the soil 
for winter and summer gardening, the most suitable kinds of vegetables to plant, 
and the correct time of planting. In winter the garden should be prepared on the 
driest and warmest ground, povision ^ing made for adjequate shelter. The 
land should be heavily manured with stal^^ manure or super. The preparation of 
the vegetable plot should be taken in Imnq immediately after the first rains. After 
the vegetables had been sown, thinning out was necessary in order to secure crops 
of good quality. In preparing for a summer garden, a site in stn exposed locality 
^ould be chosen. If manure .was used he preferred bone super. He planted 
melons and pumpkins 6ft. apart, and in the following order: — ^Watermelons, 
pumpkins, piemelons. Pimnelons and watermelons should never be planted along- 
si^ each other, but pumpkins should separate the melons. In the discussion that 
fOUdwed, Vbt, 0. Grifibi said pumpkins hud formed on his vines, but had ihhde 
no 'further development after reaching /size of a tennis bell and eomotimes 
^smaller. Ifir, Kieselbach considered that n was dne to the poorness of the soB. 
Mv. W. Imslttt thought such a defect would be caused by imperfect inoculation. 
It*was"a good plan to inoculate the female flowCrsdlrclm the male. Be^had also 
found that pomi^ns' did better in the same ground each year if the soil was 
wen manurod. Mr. Kietelbach mentioned that if the ground was used every 
attemate year better residts wou]4 be .obtained. Mr. BoUer said the manure of 
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the previous year was by then decayed, and supplied more plant food. Mr. C. 
'QrifSn asked, ‘‘What are the best pumpkins for this district!'' Mr. Kieselbach 
recommended Iron Bark and Turk^ Head. Mr. W. Laslett had found fowl 
tnanuie the best for tlie garden. 

Poultry Breeding. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. 
£. Jennings said White and Brown Leghorns were the beet layers and they did 
iiot consume so much food as some of the larger breeds of poultry. Black 
Orpingtons were poor layers, but they were very useful for brooding purposes. 
The birds should be kept away from the house, and not allowed near the stack, 
because they scratched the seed and hay about. In a great many cases barley 
and oats were fed to the birds. * That was a mistake, because those cereals 
were not easily digested and were also difficult for the birds to swidlow. If, 
however, the barley and oats were crushed, they made a very suitable food, 
provided there were no long threads left on the seed. Wheat was the best (Train 
for feeding. Shell grit should always be available in the pens for the birds. 
It was advisable to have early broods, say the last week in August or early in 
September, so that the pullets would commence laying early in the new year, 
about March or April. If thsit were done, eggs would be obtained through the 
winter. When sitting the hen, it was advisable to obtain eggs about a week 
old, and to sprinkle them with a little cold water. Young ehickons should be kept 
in the coop for a few days, until thjsy became strong and healthy, and in the 
meantime dry oatmeal should constitute their food. They should also be kept 
warm and dry, with plenty of clean water to drink. It was also essential that the 
tins be kept clean. When building a fowl-house, room was the most essential 
point to keep in mind. An enclosure 36ft. by 36ft. would provide plenty of space 
for the fowls. The front of the yard could be enclosed with liin. mesh wire- 
lietting. Cutting grass made a good covering for the roof, because it provided 
for a supply of fresh air. Iron roofs were too hot and did not allow the necessary 
fresh air to reach the birds. In all cases it was roost necessary to keep the 
fowl-house clean. The drinking utensils should also be cleaned every day, and 
fresh water given to the birds. Perches should not be built higher than 2ft., 
and they should be rubbed down every three or four days with kerosene. Laying 
boxes should be of a fair size, so that the hen would not be cramped. The sitting 
hen should be on the ground, away from the other birds, so that it would not 
be disturbed. Cabbage leaves when tied in a bundle made a good picking for 
the birds, as also did potato and apple peelings. After two years' service the 
flock should be culled and all aged birds fattened and sent to market. An 
interesting discussion followed. 


KALANGADOO (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34in.). 

December 8th.— Present; nine members. 

Top Dressing Pastures. — The Hdn. Secretary (Mr. W. J. Evans) read the 
following paper: — “This is a branch of farming that is becoming more general 
every year, and, in my opinion, holds out great possibilities for the South-Ea«»t. 
Practically any class of land can be improved by a top dressing of at least Icwt. 
of super every fourth year. Although one of the latest settlers in the district, I 
have, from the first year that I took up'^md, been using super on grass land. My 
‘first experience was on an eight-acre block that had been sown the previous suiter 
with millet and Sudan grass and grazed up to the end of Mav. After the winter 
rains I noticed there was a good patch of clover showing on this block, but it was 
not making much headway, and in Au^t I decided to give it an application of 
super. The manure was applied at the rat© of Icwt. to the acre, with the discs of 
the drill set well into the ground. The result was wonderful, for almost 
immediately increased grow^ could be' observed. I then decided to save this 
paddock and cut it for grass hay, and at the end of November I obtained 14 two- 
horse wagon loads off eight acres. crop consisted almost wholly of Schanck 

clover, and did not appear to be in t^e land before it was top-dressed. , This 
stack of hay was a great help to me in the winter months for feeding the cowj| 
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when there was very little other fodder available. After I had carted the hay 
there was a fair amount of feed in the paddock, and it was grazed through the 
summer months. The following season it was the earliest paddock of feed on the 
property, and six weeks after the first rains I put cows in that paddock, and it 
carried more stock for the rest of the year than any 25 acres on the farm. This 
year again it was one of the earliest paddocks, and is still showing the effect ot 
the super, but it needs breaking again now and another dressing ot super. The 
following year I top-dressed 15 acres of virgin land, and although it made good 
growth and stood out well from the other half of the paddock that was not treated, 
it did not show such marked growth as the land that had been broken the previous 
year. This year I dressed another 40 acres and noticed that where the land 
had been broken, such as rabbit warrens that had been filled in, and on fire breaks, 
the growth is far superior to that on unbroken land. Stock will graze on land 
dressed with superphosphate until the grass is almost eaten out by the roots and* 
allow grass on land not fertilised to go to seed. This year I sowed about five 
widths of the drill around a paddock with super and left the centre untouched. 
Whenever a visit was made to the paddock the stock were always feeding around 
the fence, and now one can almost follow the last drill mark. I do not think it 
matters what time of the year super is applied to the land, so long as it is not left 
nntil too late in^the season. I would, however, prefer August or September, 
because that would force the grass just when it started to grow. A good rotation 
would be first year oats, second year super and a cut of grass hay, third year 
grazing, and plough again for oats in the fourth year. I would apply Icwt. of 
super every third or fourth year, rather than put on a heavier dressing and leave- 
the land for an indefinite period. I have proved to my own satisfaction that top- 
dressing pays, because it gives more feed, bettor feed, and healthier stock, whi^ 
means a bigger profit and less worry to the farmer.^' An interesting discussion 
ensued. 


MOUNT OAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 32in,), 

December 8th. 

An instructive paper, ^ * Milk Fever, ' ^ was contributed by Mr. G. Hill, and a keen 
discussion followed. 


NARACOOBTE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

November 10th. — ^Present: 11 members. 

Binders and Binding. — ^With memories of haymaking before the days of the 
binder still in mind, Mr. 0. Bray read a paper entitled ^'Binders and Binding, 
mentioning that he looked upon the binder as one of the ^^greaitest pieces of 
harvesting machinery ever invented. To ensure its smooth running there were 
many parts which required close attention. The main driving chain was, of course) 
the pivot upon which all the other machinery depended, and once that went wrong 
it put an the others out of action. The knotter was another essential part. There 
was nothing more annoying to the driver than to see loose sheaves being tossed 
out, especidly if he cquid not find the cause, which was very often a puzzle to 
unravel. The least little thing would often cause it. Sometimes just a turn of a* 
nut with the spanner would remedy it. At other times the tongue of the knotter 
would become spread through a griuping knot in the twine ; closing it slightlv with 
the pliers would rectify the trouble. find it a good plan to take notice of 
any parts that are geting worn when finishing up the season while they are fresh 
in one’s luemory, so that they can be attended to before starting anoth^ season,’* 
he eoiududed. An In^resting discussion followed. Hr. W. Loller, whose harvesting 
emrieneq had gone back to the days of the scythe, the grass-mower, and the 
old side^dimTefy madiinej, regarded the .xapdem binder as a peat improvement. 

Tu S. Alooek mentioned that the sueceesful woridng of de hinder depended 
greatly on the fanner’s understanding of the machine; he became accustomed to 
Uie one he ^nsed and usually preferred H to other makes for that reason. 
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Orchard (Mr. R, Fowler) stated recently that the test gives promise 
of very interesting developments. Photographic records of the trees acf* 
different stages are being taken, and these, in conjunction with other 
data, should prove a useful guide to orcliardists. 


Australian Wheats in North Africa. 

Of a large number of varieties of wheat from many countries tried 
in Morocco for the purpose of determining the type most suited to 
local conditions, a South Australian bred wheat, ''Rajali,’^ has proved 
itself to be best, according to an official report recently presented to 
tlie Acadamie d ’Agriculture do France. This wheat is one of the 
three-quarter bred King’s varieties produced some years ago at 
the Roseworthy Agricultural College by the Superintendent of Ex- 
perimental Work (Mr. W. J. Spafford) during the time the Director 
of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J Perkins) was Principal. Quite 
a number of the progeny of this particular cross has done well in 
South Australia, two outstanding examples being Sultan and Felix. 

Not only was this South Australian wheat proved by actual test 
by the Department of Agriculture in Morocco to suit the require- 
ments of wheat growers there better than any other, but other Aus- 
tralian wheats stand very high in the table of relative values. In the 
first nine, besides Rajah, there were Fan, Baroota Wonder, Iguana, 
Thew, and Bearded Gluyas. Pan is one of the types bred by the late 
William Farrer, which has proved an extremely good parent in cross 
fertilisation, and which forms part of the stock of many of the Rose- 
worthy Agricultural College varieties. Baroota Wonder is a selection 
trom Ward’s Prolific, made by Mr. G. Crittenden, of this State. It is 
a good hay wheat in the early districts. At the Government Experi- 
mental Farm, Minnipa, the variety is being worked on with the object 
of selecting good strains. Iguana is a Roseworthy Agricultural Col- 
lege wheat which is by no means well known in this State, but has 
had a measure of popularity in other States of the Commonwealth. 
Thew is another variety produced by the late William Farrer, which 
was at one time a very popular wheat, but it has been displaced in 
many districts by more recently introduced types. Bearded Gluyas 
is a Roseworthy Agricultural College selection from Gluyas, itself a 
selection made by Messrs. Gluyas, of this State. 

Besides these varieties, Sultan, College Eclipse, and King’s Red 
are also mentioned as being satisfactory for the North African condi- 
tions under notice. All of these are Roseworthy Agricultural Col- 
lege wheats, and they are all growing in popularity in various States 
of Australia. College Eclipse has had quite a vogue in the neighbor- 
ing State of Victoria during recent years. 


Tlie Apple Crop. 

After having personally seen a considerable portion of the fruit- 
gi-owing localities^ and also discussed the seasonal prospects with 
growers and im^otors from the various fruit districts, the Horti- 
. cultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) stated that the apple crop this 
year is* generally speaking, not only a good one, but the quality of tfce 
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McConnick-Deering Tractors. 


r E McCormick-Deering Tractor is well adapted to (arm 
work. It is equipped with a vertical 4-cyllnder valve- 
in-head engine, which operates economically on kerosene 
and other low-priced fuels. The cylinders are cast separately 
and fitted into the engine block, so that they may be easily 
removed and replaced in case they become scored or worn. 
The Tractor is equipped with high tension magneto, with 
impulse starter, has a throttle governor, and the principal 
bearings throughout the entire machine are roller and ball. 
A belt pulley of large diameter on the right side of the 
machine is conveniently placed (or belt work, and can be 
started or stopped from the driver’s seat, independent of the 
engine. Three forward speeds, 2, 3, and 4 miles an hour, 
and reverse. 

TWO SIZE3: 10-20 and 15-30. 

r 

See the IHC local agent or write direct to us for Illus- 
trated Pamphlet. 


International Hanrester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, Norik Tf^ce, Adelaide. 

Agehta , Everywhere. 
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fruit is fine, and its freedom from Black Spot and Codlin Moth is vpry 
marked. This is very gratifying in view of the fact that in the earlier 
period of the growth of the- fruit, the season was exceptionally weh 
end one calculated to result in the development of Black Spot anw 
other fungous diseases in abundance. 


Herd Testing at Murray Bridge. 

In a report on the third year of operations of the River Murray 
Herd Testing Association, prepared by the Director of Agriculture 
(Professor A. J. Perkins), and issued In bulletin form by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a comparison is made of the results Over the thr^ 
years of the herds which have been under test for that period. This 
10 veals that the average milk production per cow, which was, for the 
first year, 648.42galls., in 1921-22 rose to 692.57galls., and in 1922-23, 
to 719.82galls. Similarly the average butterfat production per cow 
lose from 285.871bs. in 1920-21, to 305.831bs. in 1921-22, and 315.761bs. 
in 1922-23. Hence, since the first season, the average improvement 
in these herds has been represented by 71.4galls. milk, and 29.891bs. 
butterfat. At lOd. per gall, for milk, this represents average improve- 
ment in gross production per cow of £2 19s. fid. per annum. Tables 
showing the average daily milk yields, month by month, during the 
three years’ operations of the Society, reveal remarkably evert produc- 
tion from the herds from one end of the year to the other. Relatively 
to the total number of cows in the herds, whether dry or in milk, the 
milk yield averaged 2galls., a day over a period of seven months, 
from August to February, inclusive, and Ifgalls. over the remaining 
five months, i.e., from March to July. Bdatively to cows actually in 
milk, and exclusive of dry cows, the average milk yields have been 
about 2igalls. from August to February, and 2galls. for the balance of 
the year. Similarly, a comparison of the average daily butterfat pro- 
duction, month by month, for the three years, reveals what Professor 
Peikins has referred to as an “extraordinary regularity in butter- 
fat production from one end of the year to the other.” From tiie 
point of view of the total number of cows in the herds, the extreme 
monthly variation is about one-tenth of a pound, and from the point 
oi view of cows actually in milk, about three-twentieths of a pound. 
The mean percentage tests, on the other hand, show more pronounced 
variations, being ^hest in the months of declining milk supplies, 
Butterfat production appears to all intents and purposes to be a 
fixed quantity from one end of the year to other, notwithstanding 
seasoi^ variations in percentage tests. When tests are abnorpially 
high, it ipay be inferred that milk production is on the decline, and 
vice versa. 

OMcksns at VsaaMA 

there are ni 9 W''lalne thousands of White Legbom and 
CbrpingtotK '(diictis at tbe Parafield Poultry Station, where a r^rd 
pereen^M^haa b^ seevn^l in hatchings tUs season. ':^ese were 
aiWMB^, it H called, autunm hatched-^ practi<» «irW^ 
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haa been the rule at this Poultry Station for many years. The Poultry 
Expert (Mr. D. F. Laurie) explains that experience has shown that 
chickens hatched after the first week m October are seldom worth 
rearing, yet chickens hatched in February and March thrive and make 
fine birds. In the case of table birds, a chicken so hatched comes in at 
a time when the market is bare of good quality and when prices are 
high. 

OoM of foodlng Daily Oattto. 

In addition to the produetion of the tows, the quantity of food 
consumed by the Ayrshire herd at the Qovemment Experimental 
Farm, Kybybolite, is carefully recorded. During the 12 months ended 
September 30th last, the average quantity of feed given to each cow 
in the herd was, according to the Manager of the Farm (Mr. 
L. J. Cook), as follows, — ^Hay chaff, 14cwts. 3|qrs. ; ensilage, 1 ton 
16cwts. ; bran llbnsh.; oats (crushed) 33^bush. ; greenfeed 4.4cwts.; 
pasture four acres. Valuing hay chaff at £4 per ton ; ensilage at £1 
per ton; bran at 2s. 2d. per bushel; oats at 3s. per bushel; greenfeed 
at 10s. per ton; and calculating the rental value of pasture at 4s. per 
acre, the cost of the food of each individual cow for 12 months works 
out at £11 18s. as against the value of the production per cow for the 
same period, £23 5s. 5d. 

Pure Bred Dairy Bulls. 

The Department of Agriculture has issued an invitation to breeders 
of dairy cattle to submit bulls for sale at auction under the provisions 
of the Dairy Cattle Improvement Act. Arrangements have been made 
for a sale to be held on the Show Grounds on March 27th, the day of 
the Murray Bridge Agricultural & Horticultural Society’s Show. 
From the purchaser’s point of view, the chief attraction of this sale 
lies in the fact that he may buy a sire for his herd, and immediately 
claim from the fund established under the Act referred to above, a 
refund of 60 per cent, of the purchase price up to £60. He is also 
assured that the animal purchased will be true to type, well grown^ 
free from tuberculosis, and the progeny of a dam which has readied a 
satisfactory butterfat production standard. 

Pmlt Sly. 

In view of the somewhat alanning reports in a section of the Vic- 
torian press dealing with the appearance of fruit fiy at hGldura, action 
has be«a. taken by the Horticn:^tn:|«l Branch of the South Australian 
Department of Agriculture to sectire definite information with respect 
to the nature of tiie outbreak. ^ Accordingly, Mr. C. G. Savage 
(Manager of the Berri Experiment Orchard) has been dispatched to 
IHldura, with the object of obserying on the spot the distribution of 
j^e pest and the nature of the stcggi taken by the Victorian Departutenk 
M Agriculture to suppress it. 1^i|k<t>^aution has been taken by the 
authorises in South the object of bdng prepiffed 
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to deal with any outbreak should it occur in any of the irrigation 
settlements in this State. When ({uestioned on the matter recently, 
the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. George Quinn), stated that although 
the chances of the pest being introduced into South Australia were 
somewhat remote, it was to be hoped ^ that travellers passing from 
Victoria down the river to South Australia would lend their loyal 
support to the authorities charged with the duty of keeping the State 
free of this and similar noxious insects, which could be best done by 
refraining from sending or carrying any fresh fruit from the Vic- 
torian or New South Wales irrigation areas into South Australia. 


Obstructing a Fruit Inspector. 

Orchardists in South Australia as a general rule adopt a most 
friendly attitude toward officers of the Horticultural Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture who are charged with the administration 
of the Vine, Fruit, and Vegetable Diseases Act. This legislation is 
designed to bring about the suppression of pests which, left uncon- 
trolled, are capable of very seriously affecting the fruit industry, and 
because of this, growers as a rule loyally support the inspectors in their 
work. An example to the contrary, however, occurred during the past 
week, when a grower in a lower northern fruitgrowing district was 
proceeded against in the local court for obstructing the inspector and 
accompanying his obstructions with threats of violence. The court 
fined the grower £2, and court fees amounting to 15s. This is the first 
occasion on which it has been found necessary to take action of this 
nature under the provisions of this legislation. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture^ dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to The Editor, The Joutnal of Agriculture^ 
Adelaide.’* 

[Replies furirighed by Mr. A. H. Rodins, Stock and Biands Department.] 

A., Port i^incoln, has aged medium draught mare, good condition, head 
swollen, eyes partly closed and discharging redish fluid, A little ** groggy'^ on 
legs. 

Reply — The hoise is suffering with a condition known as Purpurea haemorr- 
hagica, and, under the circumstances, her chances of recovery are exceedingly 
slight. Such a condition can be handled with any great chance of successful 
issue only by qualifled veterinary surgeons. It is usually a condition arising 
secondarily to other diseases, such as strangles, influenza, &c., though it sometimes 
appears with no history of pre-existing illness. It may, in a general way, be 
considered n form of general blood poisoning. 

‘‘W. G. S., Cowell, asks for cure for disease in sheep locally known as 
* ‘ pdnk eye. * ^ 

Rejily — Unfortunately it is not possible by any system ot internal medication 
to effect a cuie of this condition of sheep's eyes, oi to prevent its further spread. 
The only combative measures are isolation of those animals aftected from those which 
are sound, and the application of local treatment to the affected eyes. The necessity 
for isolation arises from the fact that flies are a very active agency by which the 
disease is spread in the flock after it once makes an appeal ance. The condition 
may, in some cases in the commencement, be due to grass seeds getting into the 
eyes, but it is commonly set up' by the pollen dust thrown off by the grasses 
and wildflowers in the wilting stages. This pollen dust getting into the eyes 
wlqlo they are grazing, sets up intense irritation and inflammation. The Sock 
should, if possible, be kept on short grais. The following treatment of affected 
eyes is simple and effective: — Clean the eyes first by bathing iNith warm boracic 
lotion. Then put in a few drops of the following lotion; — Boracic acid, 1 dram; 
distilled water, 1 pipt. Repeat three or four times daily. If possible, keep 
affected sheep in a shady poiktion., 

Hon. Secretary, Shoal Bay Agriculturi^l Bureau, reports horses falling off in 
condition, and slobber at mouth. 

Reply — Have a close and thorough opmmination made of the horse’s mouth, 
when you are almost certain to find sonm condition which would account for the 
slobbering. Tho mucous membrahe bf ^he mouth and cheeks may be scratched 
and inflamed from grass seeds^ 4^.. br^the horse’s teeth may have sharp points 
on them which are similarly scratclmttlf tbe inside of the mouth aniHcheeks. All 
^arp points on the tooth mui^ i)e'ff]eft«uff* 
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**C. E. Waterloo, reports pigs weak in hindquarters, unable to walk. 

Reply — See that the sties are di^, clean, and warm, and provide shelter imok 
winds. Give the pigs from 2oz. to 4oz. of castor oil in a little milk to unload 
the bowels, and if necessary to get prompt action, give enemas of soap and warm 
water. Supplement milk feedii^ with food rich in salts, such as a little pollard 
or crushed oats, and lOgr. to 20gr. of calcium'^nulphate can be added to the food 
night and morning. Be careful always to feed regularly, and avoid overfeeding. 

McK.,’’ Oolton, has horse in poor condition, with large soft lump on each 
side of wither. 

Reply — The horse lb suifering from a fistulous wither, and will require to have 
an operation performed on him before a cure can be effected. This can only be 
performed by a competent man, and even in the hands of a most capable person 
it wbuld require months of treatment before the complaint would be cur^ and 
healed. It would require to be opened up, from both sides prdbably, right down 
to the top of the spine which has been bruised. Unless the sYmal is a valuable 
one it would not Im worth while to have him treated, because'^you could not do 
it yourself with any hope of success. 

M. Y.,’’ Milahg, reports litter of pigs that have developed a hard dry 
skin, very similar to mange. Matter is being discharged from the eyes, and the 
pigs are constantly rubbing themselves. 

Reply — Pay particular attention to the feeding of the pigs, beeause you have 
apparently allowed their blood to gel out of order in this way, with the result 
that they are suffering from a severe form of eczema. Avoid giving them heating 
food. As far as possible, provide plenty of opportunity for exercise, and feed 
liberally on green stuff. Internal treatment is very important to check thi4 
condition. Give them all a dose or two of Epsonr salts, about loz. to 2oz. each. 
Mix this in their feed, and repeat occasionally. Also give twice daily in the feed 
about 5gr. (per pig) of sulphate of iron. Externally wash the pig with 1 per cent, 
solution of lysol in warm water to clean the body and remove scabs. Dry 
thoroughly, and smear them over with the following dressing : — ^Flower of sulphur, 
1 part; raw linseed oil, 8 parts. Apply the dressing over one half of the body 
the first day, and over the other half the next day. Repeat every three or four 
days until the irritation ceases. 

0.,” Lameroo, has eight-year-old draught gelding passing dung saturated 
with blood. 

Reply — ^Your horse is hsemorrhaging from the bowels, and should be kept 
absoutely resting. Feed only on li^t easily digested food, and give him i drsm 
of lead acetate twice daily dissolved in about i piut of cold water, to which a 
little vinegar has been added. 

‘*W. R.,*' Giles Corner, reports cow on being milked gave congealed blood 
from one quarter. / 

Reply — ^It appears that an injury has occurred to the quarter affected. Bathe 
p&Tt with fomentations, and keep the teat entrance thoroughly clean to avoid 
further infection by germs, which would soon result in mastitis. Keep the free wd 
of the teat smeared wiUi a little boracic ointment. Milk out the quarter very 
gently three or four times a day so long as any blood continues to come away 
^th the milk, which should be destroyed. The milk from^the remaining quarters 
should be quite all right. Be very careful of injecting "liquids into the ud^r 
through the teat. It is a dangerous practice. 

N. ,’' Sevenhills, a^ m^od of dealing with flies which are stinging cows. 

Beply-*--The flies which the trouble |tre*the Btomoiys, or stinging 

stable fly, whi4h in geiieial\|||qpwarance are very similar to the ordinary house 
fly. They are quite eotehaha duru|g tee late summer and autumn, and seMonal 
influences may largi^ heeouiit fern their great prevalence this ^ar. The }arvsi 
live in ftesh dung^ mood suckers, imd< the only reason for thell; 

showinsr a prefhrcniee for w Jsmf^cow over other bsreeds would Me in the fiMt 
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ot the Jersey cow being finer and thinner skinned, so that the proboscis can more 
readily penetrate the hides and suck the blood. To mitigate the trouble, keep 
the cowshed clean and free from collections of dung as much as possible. To 
protect the cattle, their bodies may be dressed with weak decoctions of tobacco, 
aloes, or asafoetida, applied to those parts which seem most prone to attack by 
the files. 

M. J.,'' Mount Bryan, reports mare foaled twins in September.^ Mare 
had to have assistance to give birth to the first foal, and the second foal was 
carried for an additional two and a half days. Legs were very swollen, but this 
has been cured by repeated bathings. 

Beply — The breeding bag of your mare has become infected subsequent to the 
foaling, and her condition is cluronic. The swelling of the legs is also a sequel 
of the foaling, and the recurrence of the swelling is largely due to her system 
becoming debilitated by absorption of poison from the breeding bag. She will 
require long and careful nursing if she is to do any good, and liberal feeding 
should be supplemented by the use of medicmes. Give her the following powder 
twice daily for a week, spell for three or four days, and repeat: — ^Pulv. nux vom., 
1 dram; sulphate of iron, 1 dram; pulv. rad. gentian, 2 drams. Mix this powder 
m a spoonful of treacle to make a stik paste, and smear it over the tongue and 
back teeth with a piece of smooth fiat stick. Water her, if possible, out of a 
bucket, and put loz. of hyposulphate of soda in it daily. Local treatment is 
necessary, and you must make sure that the solutions you use for douching are 
carried right into the breeding bag, and not only the back passage (this is not 
sufficient, for if you only wash out the back passage you are not getting at the 
source of the trouble). See that the end of the tubing is put right in through 
the neck of the breedmg bag. Flush out first with warm saline solution (common 
salt, 1 teaspoonful; water, 1 pint). Then fiush by injecting about i pint to 
1 pint of the following: — ^Iodine, 1 part; potass, iod., 3 parts; water, 100 parts. 

^^0. W.,” Wynarka, asks ration for cow that is constantly chewing rags and 
bones. 

Beply — ^Add bran and 21bs. or 31bs. of crushed oats to the feed, and mix in it 
each day loz. of common salt and a tablespoonful of fresh ground bone meaL 
If possible, stop her from having access to old bones and old clothing. It will 
be harder to check the habit if she still has them available to her. 

S. L. B.,’' Nunjikompita, has cow with one-quarter of udder swollen and 
hard, and the milk is tinged with blood. The swollen quarter is cracked, and a 
sore has developed. 

Beply. — Your cow has a bad attack of mastitis in that quarter. Keep 
the udder thoroughly clean, and dress the wound with mild antiseptics; syringe 
out the cavity. It should, with help in this way, soon heal up. If you observe 
every care in handling and milking her, and at all times exercise thorough 
deanliness, the other quarters should not become affected, and she will still remifin 
of value to you as a three-quarter beast. 

K.,” Oolton, asks treatment for l^bs with ^^dry bible.’’ 

Beply — Give the sheep a purgative ''^ose each of two packets Epsom salts 
dissolved in half a pint of warm water. For lambs, give one packet as a dose. 
Supply them with the foUovfing Uj6k:«^Powdered gentian root, 4 parts; sulphate 
of iron, 1 part; common salt, 2 paftij dbda bichfb., 2 parts; charcoal, 2 parts* 
If hand fed, they can be given one talfiM^oonful in the food daily. This mixture 
should be carefully and thoroughly 
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*‘W. J. G./' Kaiiganlla, reports (1) sow that remains barren after repeated 
service, an<i (2) horse with thin skin, and easily contracts sore shoulders. 

Eeply — (1) A careful expert examination would be necessary to ascertain the 
cause of the sterility. It may be due to abnormal conditions of the womb or 
ovaries, or too fat or too lean condition. If the condition is at fault, you can 
remedy that* by proper handling. If not due to this cause, try her with another 
boar, and if she misses again, send hei to the butcher, because she will most likely 
be diseased in the genital organs. (2) Be horse with sore shoulders. Careful 
fitting of the collar is very essential, and the lining should be kept soft and clean. 
It can be lined with a piece of sheep skin, with the wool next to the animars 
shoulders, but the same care must be taken to keep this soft and clean. It can 
be removed occasionally, and a fresh piece pat in place of the old piece. To 
ha 1 den the skin, bathe it frequently with a solution of wattle bark or strong brine. 

H.,^^ Bowhill, has heavy draught hoise passing urine with manure. 

Reply — There ^^ould appear to be a fistula between the urethra and bowel, just 
inside the anus. This is a very rare accident. There is nothing you can do to 
relieve the condition without the services of a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

“E. L.,’^ Kalangadoo, has young heifei with cow-pox on the uilder. 

Reply — As a rule simple kygienic precautions and cleanliness will suffice to 
prevent any complications from cow pox, which of itself is usually benign, and 
runs a more or less regular course. Clean the udder and teats thoroughly by 
bathing with a warm solution of boracic acid in boiled water, and dry thoioughly 
and gently. Apply thinly over the parts a little antiseptic ointment, c.^., boracic 
acid, ioz.; eucalyptus, dO drops; vaseline, 4oz. This will act as a protective and 
healing agent, will prevent cracking of the teats, and render the animal more 
tractable for milking. Repeat the treatment regularly, wiping the udder clean 
and dry each time just prior to milking. 

Hon. Secretary, Blackheath Agricultural Bureau, reports mare in good condition, 
after drinking rolls as if in great pain. 

Reply — The mare is evidently subject to repeated attacks of so-called ** water 
colic, and the remedy would seem to be one of judicious handling. Always water 
before feeding, take the chill off the water, and do not let her fill herself up with one 
long drink, but let her have a half drink, and get the balance some little time after. 
Let a reasonable period of about an hour at least elapse after watering and feeding 
before putting her to work. When knocking off work, let her spell for a while 
to cool down thoroughly before giving her a drink, and again only give her a 
half a diink at a time. Horses in woik naturally get more thirsty than when at 
rest, and a horse out at grazing will usually visit the watering place several times 
a day, and drink only in small quantities at a time. When in work, they cannot^ 
visit the water trough except at long intervals, and, being more thirsty, they take 
too much at once, with the inevitable result that they frequently go down shortly 
afterwards with an attack of colic. Give her a daily ration of common salt, loz., 
niisced in the food, and put her on to a tonic powder for two or three weeks, 
coniiisting of— powdered nux vomica, 4oz.; pulv. gentian root, 8oz.; pulv. ferric 
spiphatfe, 4oz.; fenugrek, lib. Two tableapoonfuls to bo mixed in food twice 
doiJy# or Mix dose Ydih. a spoonful of treacle to make a stiff paste, and smear 
on back of tongue and teeth with a smooth flat stiqk immediately after feeding. 
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POWER FARMING 


The Question of the Hour. 

In view of the rapidly growing Interest taken by farmers In all parts of 
the world regarding power farming^ we have compiled a list of questions 
generally put to us by farmers^ and have added our replies thereto. 

Is power ^ Let us reason it this way. These 


18 power 

Question farming a 

necessity to 
the Australian farmer ? 


Don*t fail to 
read the last 
Question. 


^ In the Tractor 

Question a payable 
pr op ositirn 
to the 8>mll farmer i 


A merxea is 

Question home of 

tractor 8, but 
is it not a fact that tractor's 
are going out of favor in 
that country ? 


Is the CASIC 
Question Tractor as 

good a propo- 
sition to the Australian 
farmer as it is to the man oti 
the land in America, where 
fuel is cheap ? 


I 8 n' t it 
Quest iqn necessary to 
keep a team 
^ horses as vqcU as a CA^E 
Tractor ' ‘ 


Let us reason it this way. These are 
An8W61' days of keener competition. America 
has over produced; Russia has again 
entered the world's markets as a producer and exporter, 
and the Australian farmer, by reason of his great distance 
from his markets, works under an additional handicap 
in consequence of heavy charges for freight. The 
abnormal conditions which, during the war, gave 
prices a decided lift, do not exist to-day. For these and 
other reasons the Australian farmer is compelled to 
reduce his working expenses. Farmers gin all parts of 
Australia tell us that the only satisfactory way he can do 
so is by utilising power farming machinery with the aid 
of CASE Tractors. 

Many instances can be mentioned, par- 
An8W61* ticularly in the West, that where small 
farmers have purchased the Tractor they 
have been in a position to undertake contract work — a 
very lucrative business. We have testimonials which 
proved, beyond doubt, that the advantage gained is 
twofold — not only has it enabled* the farmers to pay for 
the Tractor, but has provided them with the necessary 
funds to keep going during the first years on the farm. 
To the small farmer the CASE Tractor is a valuable 
acquisition. 

. Read what authorities on the subject have 

AnSWGI* to say. According to Bulletin 405 of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Cornell 
University, US.A., it states that — “Where Ti actors are 
used,* the average amount saved in hired labor per 
annum is equivalent to 4*1 months.” Can you conceive 
of Tractors going out of favor when, in plain words, over 
one-third of the hired labor is saved? 

^ Experience has proved that the CASE 

All8W0f Tractor in Australia is ^ually as good a 
proposition as *in America, It must be 
remembered that in the latter country farmers olough ^ 
deep^ than here. Australia is ideally suited to Tractor 
farming, because of the shallow ploughing, which is the 
basis or most farming operations in the various States. 
This balances the increased cost of fuel, and puts the 
Australian farmer on a par, so far as costs are concerned, 
with American, even though the latter has the, 
advantage of cheaper fuel. 

. At first some CASE Tractor owners did^ 

7,A1II|W#1' keep a spare team of l^rses. It warnot 
long, however, before, in many instances,' 
theyv^4 disposed of. To^y there are numbers o^ 
Q^E Tractor owners who only keep one horse on the^ 
for use as a hack. We have testimoniafo 
to suhitantiate this statement. « 
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Here’s a Message from a 
CASE User. 

Read these facts carefully. 

Copy of letter from Mr. C. A. Nolan, Kununoppin, WA.: — 

“ In rrference to the 13/27 CASE General Purpose 
and Farm Tractor, which uoa started up for me, I mast 
say that I am wdl satisfieatdth the Tractor and its per- 
formance. 


rloughs, wetthmg I3cwts. each. l he fuel consumption 
was just under me (\) gallon per acre, with 23in. disc, 
ploughing 4kin- deep, r^ladt^ six (6) teams of seven (7) 
horses, or forty-two horses in all; width of furrow,^, 
and the two (2) ploughs were cutting 2jt. 9in., or a toted 
width of 5ft. (tin., Worhjlng on low speed. 

The ground was very hard, and it was under trying 
conditions. 

I may state that this Tractor, worl^M shifts uAth two 
men, has f^oced six (6) men, doing 700 acres of plough- 
ing, and 400 acres of Harvesting ^ wheat crop. During 
the harvest operations, me day we started at 8.45 a.m. 
and finished at 7.30 pm,, altogether dmng 40 acres with 
two (2) eight (8) feet Massey Harris Reaper Threshers. 
During that time one (!) hour was loU through stoppages 
in connection with adjustments to the harvesters. 
Imaymentim that this 15/27 h.p. CASE Tractor is 


thorougniy recommend thts l ractor to anybody, and can 
honestw sou it is far cheaper than horses, and is m- 
doiAtedly the best thing on wheds for its dnwJidty and 
durability.'* 

Inoliided anumg Hba innumerable tineolicited fawtimnwifth we 
hate reeeited from OA8B Tractor users all over Australia, may 
possiUy be the experienoes ol larmers who have had to 
wittt conditions simil a r to those on your (arm to-day. Ton oan 
get the benefit o! these experiences from our Book of Testimonials. 
Post free on appltcation. 

CoBUnonweakh Agricoltiiriii Seryice Engineerf, Ltd. 

Richards Currie Staeet, Adelaide. 

$fde Anstcaliaa iUenS Iw CASE' Power farming Maohinery. 
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POWER FARMING 

The Question of the Hour. 


^ Hov> marvy 
Question tractor ow- 
ners have 
reverted to horeee because 
they were better than trae- 
tors? 


How many 
Question horses wiU 

A O Vt 


Tractor displace f 


CASE 


Wh^^is the 

Question OASE Trac- 
<or a good 
insurance policy for crops f 


Of course, 

Que$Hon i ^ 

about the 

value of time ! 


Where earn 

Qu€»iion 

^ information 

about this laJbor^vingf 
maney^mahiinQ OASE Trae», 
iorf 

Watdi for further 


It it a gratif^ng tribute tb the tturdinets 
AnSW6f and dependaoilily of the CASE Tractor, 
and the manner in which it stands up to 
the exacting claims made for it, that we have no knowledge 
of any CASE Tractor owner reverting to horses. On the 
contrary, we have been assured again and again by our 
clients tliat their experiences of power fanning machinery, 
with the aid of CASE Tractors, have been so satisfactory, 
that on no account would they return to the old arduous 
and costly method of farming with iM>rses. The large 
number of testimonials we have dealing with this impor- 
tant aspect of farming make interesting reading. 

. The CASE Tractor does the work of 10 

AnMWeT to 12 good horses, and, in addition, will 
do all stationary engine work. With the 
unking power of the CASE Tractor and C^E ma* 
chinery you can make every pound your farm is capable 
of prookiciitf . Unfavorable randitions can be dimunted, 
for the CASE is the fanners' crop insurance policy. 

Australian farmers lose millions of pounds 
AlUIW6ir annually b^use they are unable to do 
their faming opMerations at the prooer 
tim. Thb time is limitM; it cannot be exceeded 
unthout loss in quantity and quality. There is a right 
time for every Job on the farm, merally that time is 
short, but the Tractor enables the faimr to take im thb 
work in its order and complete it on time. The CASE 
b an inturanoe policy, because with it the farmer b able 
to do the highest q^ity of work wi^in the time for 
best results, and, what is of equal importance, do it 
economically. 

But have you ever luKrertained what, say. 
Answer a debv at seeding time actually means? 

The Cmtral Experimental Farm, Ottawa, 
Canada, made a series of experiments extending over a 
period ol 10 years, and secured some interesbng and 
startling reMllts. llie data collected proves that a delay 
of one weak at seeding time shows a decrease of 20 per 
bent. In ona year, whilst twd weeb* delay causes a drop 
of ^ per cent., a delay of three Ind four weeks, re^iec- 
tivdy, N a^ 58 per cent Practically ^ same loss 
tippem in barky and oats. Now, work dib out on tb 
grots yahie of your cn^. We diink die reault wul 
w«priieTi^ „ , . , ... 

. Furtli«r intomwtMn ind eopM* of Mk 

Answer tolidtod tettnnoiiMb can be obfamed 

‘ droppinp a Ima to Cmnraw^ 

AeOtmmi iwnplaa IbidiiMfs, Ul. Mehartt 
, BvOaaiK Ounto stwrt, AtotaW;. 

mSTaUmImi AgMti lor OABB Vowwianto 

QuesHiSh. and Answers in next Usue. 




■ .V4^ i r/4\ ) >74\ i i ^ 4\ I > ^4\ < i /'4'\ i i /aS 1 1 (^4’\ i » “i i f /aa r?<>si r?ii^ i r/^4 


Quality Tractor 




Kmnm Rmn i General Pui^nne Iractlir 


M en on the land in Australia now 
realise that the CASE name stands 
for Quality, and that the CASE Tractor will 
do everything the makers day it will — and 
more. Wherever there is ploughing, culti- 
vating, pumping, chaff cutting and heavy road 
hauling to be done the CASE will prove a 
good investment, because it is economical and 
entirely satfsfactory for all draw-bar and 
belt work. If costs are to be cut the CASE is 
indispensable. It is only a question of the 
size of Tractor required. 


Writo us about the acreage and requirements of your farm or 
orchiurd and we will recommend a suitable-sized Tractor, 






? 


Address, 



Sole Australian Agents: 

Comsswealth Agricnlturat Service Engmeert Ltd. 

Hwd Office; Btahwdi enUdinss, Cuffto Stnet. AdMsIde, SJt. 
wBoJt, 87«, e.r.Ok, -■ 'phone. Cent. 6870. 

PIe}«e send me fnrthegt particulars of the CASE Tractor. 
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FERTILISERS AND SOIL AMENDMENTS. 


[By W. J. Spafford, Superintendent of Experimental Work.] 

Fertilisers are substances supplied to soils to make good any de- 
ficiency of the plant foods essential to the growth of crops, whilst soil 
amendments are materials used to correct any faults in the mechanical 
condition of a soil; and to enable one to understand the economical 
use of these aids to cropgrowing, some knowledge of the requirements 
of crops, and how they are obtained, is necessary. 

FOOD REQUIREMENTS OF PLANTS. 

Chemists find when they analyse plants that all of them contain: — 
Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, sodium, magnesium, sulphur, chlorine, iron, 
silica, luangaiic^o, nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, calcium, and 
although other su])Stancos are sometimes found, none of the above is 
ever absent, and so it is natural to consider that all of them are essen- 
tial to plant growth, and with the possible exception of silica, experi- 
ments confirm this, for if any of these substances be kept from a plant 
it either does not grow at all, or else makes but a very weakly plant. 

WHERE PLANTS GET THEIR VARIOUS FOODS. 

Nearly every individual plant that grows starts from a seed, which 
in most cases contains but very little material in it, so that practically 
all the mass comprising the plant is obtained from somewhere after the 
very small supply of food contained in the original seed (or cutting, 
tuber, bulb, &c.) is used up. Now, of the materials forming the plant, 
the carbon (about 50 per cent, of the dry substance of plants) is 
obtained from the air, the hydrogen is obtained mainly from water, 
the oxygen (which, with the hydrogen, equals something over 40 per 
cent, of the dry substance of plants) is obtained mainly from water 
and air, and all other substances — mineral matters — are obtained by 
plants from the soil. 

HOW PLANTS GET THEIR VARIOUS FOOD SUBSTANCES. 

Carbon . — This important part of plants is obtained from the 
atmosphere. All of the higher animals breathe in air, of which some 
of the pxygen is used in the combustion of the food eaten, and car- 
bonic acid gas is breathed out, and all combustion of organic matter 
containing carbon, such as fires, decompositions, &c., also gives off car- 
bonic acid gas, and these two main sources keep up a constant ana 
fairly regular supply of carbonic acid gas in the atmosphere. In the 
presence of sunlight, the green parts of plants have the power, whicl; 
is fully used, of absorbing this carbonic acid gas, and retaining the 
carbon which it contains. 

Hydrogen , — ^Water is a combination of hydrogen and oxygen^ and 
is constantly passing through, the. growing plant, from roots to leaves^ 
and what hydrogen is wanb^ by ]^ants, other than in water, they caiji 
secure by splitting up the water . 
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Oxygen . — ^Besides getting oxygen i'rom water and other compounds, 
the plants absorb free oxygen through their leaves in the absence of 
sunlight, and through their growing roots at all times. 

Mineral Matters . — The mineral matteVs essential to plant growth are 
all secured from the soil, and, as far as is now known, the only way 
that these can enter the plant is in solution. The roots of plants are 
constantly absorbing moisture, which passes up the tissues of the plant, 
and most of it is evaporated from the leaves, and to our knowledge this 
soil moisture — other than gases — is the only substance taken up by 
plant roots, and so, for the mineral matters to enter the plant, they 
must be soluble in the soil moisture. 

Mechanical Condition of the Soil . — The soil supplies the water, some 
oxygen, and the mineral matters to plants, and as most plants are 
fixed into soil, it must be in such a mechanical state that water and 
air enter it easily, and the roots of plants can readily penetrate it in 
search of their requirements. 

MANURING. 

As we have no control over the supply of carbon to plants, and but 
very little over the hydrogen and oxygen, manuring may be defined 
as “making good any deficiency of mineral plant foods.” But 
analyses of soil and field results have both shown that, with com* 
paratively few exceptions, all soils are supplied with sufficient of 
most of the mineral matters required by crops to last for hundreds, 
and perhaps thousands, of years, and that they are only likely to be 
deficient in nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, and, in some cases, lime. 
This being so, for all practical purposes we can reduce our definition 
of manuring to “making good any deficiency of nitrogen, potash, 
phosphoric acid, or lime.” 

INFLUENCES OP THE VARIOUS FERTILISERS. 

Although it is usually necessary to apply fertilisers which supply 
nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, and lime, if good results are to be 
secured for a long period of time, where intense culture is being prac- 
tised, such as in market gardening, “home” gardens, and in “mixed” 
farming, some knowledge of the influences of each one of the principal 
commercial fertilisers is essential to ensure that it will be economi- 
cally used for the different types of plants being cultivated. 

Nitbogen. 

Nitrogen is the plant food which encourages luxuriant growth in 
plants, and as such it must be present in adequate quantity for plants 
from which much leaf development is expected. The lack of nitrogen 
is often evidenced by poor, stunted growth, scanty foliage, and a 
general sickly yellow appearance, whereas an excess of nitrogen in 
the soil tends to increase the susceptibility of plants to disease. 
Nitrogen must be in combination before plants cah, use it, and as far 
Ss we know it must be combined up a.s a nitrate, otherwise it cannot 
be utilised. The soil bacteria, when properly encoura^, quickly 
Wnvert other salts containing nitrogen into nitrates, particularly the 
ammonia salts, and slowly convert the nitrogen in organic matter, so 
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as to be available to plants. By providing a full supply of organic 
matter, and encouraging the activities of the soil bacteria, applications 
of nitrogenous manures can be done without. The common forms of 
fertilisers supplying nitrogen are : — 

Nitrate of Soda . — This is ready for the use of plants as applied, so 
is a very quick-acting form of nitrogenous fertiliser, and as such is 
very suitable for use in cold, wet soils, where the bacteria are not very 
active. In heavy soils nitrate of soda has a bad effect on their 
mechanical condition by deflocculating the soil particles, thus making 
them very sticky; but this disadvantage can be overcome by using a 
mixture of half and half nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, 
which should be applied as soon as mixed. Nitrate of soda is readily 
washed out of the soil, so should only be applied as a top-dressing after 
the plants have germinated. Owing to its quick action, an application 
to plants that have been checked in their early stages will almost 
invariably enable them to recover very rapidly. Applied to heavy 
land, it liberates potash for the use of plants. 

Nitrate of Lime is quite equal to nitrate of soda as a fertiliser, pro- 
viding that the same amount of nitrogen is applied, and has no ill- 
effect on the condition of the soil. 

Svlphate of Ammonia . — This substance is next to the nitrates in 
regard to the quickness with which it acts, and although it has to be 
converted to nitrate before becoming available, it does not take a long 
time when conditions are favorable. Sulphate of ammonia has no bad 
effects on soil conditions, except to reduce the lime content, and leads 
to excessive acidity in those soils not naturally well supplied with lime. 
This substance is not leached out of the soil very readily until con- 
verted to nitrate. 

Potash. 

Potash appears to have special effect in encouraging the forma* 
tion of the carbo-hydrates — sugars, starch, oils, &c. — ^and in pro- 
moting the growth of leguminous plants. As such, potash is a very 
important fertiliser for intense culture, because all the “root^' plants, 
such as potatoes, onions, artichokes, dahlias, anemones, &c.; all the 
leguminous plants; all the fruits, especially the sweet ones; and all 
the nuts are particularly benefited by a plentiful supply of it. Potash 
also encourages extra vigor in plants, strengthens their stems, and 
tends to make them more resistant to diseases. Light, sandy soils con- 
tain but little potash, so applications of this fertiliser are quite essen- 
tial if much growth is wanted. Heavy-textured lands, on the other hand, 
are usually rich in potash, and applications of nitrate of soda generally 
liberate enough potash for full plant growth. The appearance of red 
coloring along stem and leaves on plants that should be green, and 
when the points of the leaves tend to die back, as a rule denote an 
absence of sufficient potash in the soil. Where potash is difficult to 
obtain, applications of salt, lime, gypsum, or nitrate of soda liberate 
this substance from soils. Pota&^c fertilisers have a bad effect on the 
texture of soils by defiocculation of soil particles, due to the forma- 
tion of potassium carbonate. All potassic fertilisers delay the ger- 
mination of seeds, and retard the early growth of plants; so they 
should be applied to the soil about one month before seed is sown. 
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Muriate of Potash . — ^Muriate of potash is one of the principal forms 
of potassie fertiliser sold in this State, and origmally only came from 
the Stassfvtrt mines in Germany, but is now being received from the 
French mines of Alsace as well. This fertiliser is the most concen- 
trated form in which potash is applied, and in norm^ times is cheaper 
per unit than are the other forms. In appearance it looks like dirty, 
Boarse, common salt of a yellowish color, and as such can be easily 
handled, and will mix well Avith the other common forms of fertilisers. 
It has a tendency to deplete the lime content of the soil, so should 
only be applied where plenty of lime is present. Muriate of potash 
can be used for all plants except the likes of tobacco, potatoes, onions, 
etc., where the chlorine which it contains is likely to injure the quality. 
This form of fertiliser should not be used on soils already over-sup 
plied with chlorides, such as are manj in low-rainfall districts. 

Sulphate of Potash . — This form of potassie fertiliser is usually 
dearer per unit of potash than is the muriate of potash, but it can be 
used with safety for all plants, and also on soils rather low in lime 
content. 

Kamit or Sylvinite. — Kainit, like the two previous potassie fer- 
tilisers, is also obtained from the Stassfurt mines, and is the most 
common product of those mines, whilst sylvinite is got in Alsace. It is 
a mixture of a number of salts, but mainly common salt and sulphate 
of potash, and is essentially a low-grade potassie fertiliser, taking three 
to four tons of this to supply as much ])otash as will one ton of muriate 
of potash. .iVs it contains a lot oi chlorides, the same restrictions to 
its use as for muriate of potash also apply. Further, it has to be 
applied to the soil so that it does not come in contact with the seed, 
because it seriously affects the germination of them. It is specially 
suitable to crops that originated near the sea, such as beets, 
asparagus, &c. 

Phosphoric Acid. 

But few soils of the world contain much phosphoric acid, 
and Vustraliaii soils arc notably dclicicnt in this plant food 
and where intense culture is practised the supply of this sub- 
stance is soon used up, and in consequence the making good of the 
shortage of phosphoric acid by applications of phosphatic fertilisers 
is found to be necessary fairly soon after the cropping of most soils 
has been regularly undertaken. A full supply of phosphoric acid in 
the soil plays a special part by stimulating early root development and 
promoting general vigor to plants in the early stages of growth, by 
tending to counteract any tendency to rankness, by promoting early 
maturity, and by tending to the development of flowers and seed rather 
than leaf and stem. Phosphoric acid is commonly found in the world 
in combination with lime, and it is usually as a form of calcium phos- 
phate that it is used as a fertiliser, the well-known kinds being : — 

Bonedmt . — This consists of the ground bones of animfila, and as 
calcium phosphate in bones is in an insoluble form, this fertiliser 
must be finely ground if plants are to get much of the phosphoric add 
in the year that it is supplied^ and, failing this fine state of subdividon, 
ijt is but slowly available. Experience has shown that finely-#<nmd 
•teamed boiies and bone flour «re good phosphatic manures fobfUglA 
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CAN BE PASTURED, CUT FOR GREEN FEED, OR MADE INTO HAY. 

Berseem Clover is the finest of the Winter FoHders* and the Heaviest Yielder. 
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soils poor in lime, such as sands and gravels, where much water is not 
used. Although bone products are good phosphatic manures, the i^r 
generally pays very dearly for his fertiliser, because the price per unit 
of fertilising material is much higher than can be obtained in other 
forms of phosphatic manures. The deidand for ground bone is always 
greater than the supply, and appears to be caused by the prejudice in 
favor of this form of fertiliser, which has been handed down for ages 
by crop growers. For a very long period of time, and until com- 
paratively recently, bones in some form were one of the few forms of 
manure used by crop growers which gave them big increases in yields, 
and despite the increased knowledge of plant requirements, and the 
discovery of fertilisers to supply the deficiencies of plant food, many 
users of phosphatic manures still pin their faith on bonedust, no 
matter what price they have to pay for it. 

Basic Slag . — Basic slag is obtained in the manufacture of steel from 
iron containing phosphorus, by combining up this phosphorus with 
lime, after it has been removed from the iron. The slag obtained, to 
make a good fertiliser, must be so finely ground that at least four- 
fifths of it will pass through a sieve having 100 meshes to the inch, 
and, when so ground, this fertiliser is a very good form in which to 
apply phosphoric acid to heavy clayey soils where there is a good 
rainfall, or where irrigation water is applied. This fertiliser is not 
nearly so soluble as is superphosphate, but it contains a high per- 
centage of free lime, making it very useful for some conditions. 
Unfortunately, in South Australia, much use cannot economically be 
made of this form of fertiliser, owing to the high price asked for it. 
Jn England it is found to be woith per unit of calcium phosphate, 
about the same as the unit of calcium phosphate in superphosphate ; 
but where special circumstances call for the use of basic slag to supply 
the phosphoric acid necessa^, the value of the fertiliser naturally 
increases above the comparative value mentioned. 

Superphosphate . — This is manufactured by treating insoluble 
calcium phosphates (either mineral or organic) with sulphuric acid, 
when the great bulk of the insoluble phosphate is made soluble in 
water. On practically all normal soils superphosphate is the most 
effective phosphatic fertiliser when equal amounts of phosphoric acid 
are compared, but for the full benefit to be received from applications 
of this fertiliser, the soil should contain an excess of lime (calcium 
carbonate), so that the free phosphatic acid which it contains combines 
with the lime ; where sufficient lime is not present, the phosphoric acid 
combines with iron or aluminium, forming in some cases unavailable 
phosphates, and so much of the phosphoric acid may be lost to the 
plants whiiA it is proposed to benefit. The soils in which applications 
of superphosphate do not give the full beneficial effect are fight sands 
and gravels deficient in lime, peaty soils containing sour humus, and 
sour soils generally. The effectiveness of this form of phosphatic 
fertiliser seems to be due to the fact that, owing to its solubility when 
it is put in the soil, even though it reverts very quickly, it is deposited 
in a very fine state of division throughout the soil in the neighborhood 
of the roots of the plants. Superphosphate has a wonderful effect in 
promoting rapid root development, and so is especially valuable to 
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shallow-rooted plants, and short-lived crops which have to grow 
qnickly. For the same reason it is very useful as an application in the 
early spring, to plants which have been badly checked in the winter, 
to give them a good quick start again. 

■ Raw Rock Phosphate . — ^Deposits are found in various parts of the 
world containing phosphoric acid in large quantity, combined up 
mainly with calcium and to lesser extent with aluminium, and it is 
from the formter — calcium phosphate — that the great bulk of the 
superphosphate is manufactured. Until comparatively recently but 
little o£ these mineral phosphates were used as fertilisers without 
treatment to change the form of phosphate, and the results secured 
when untreated phosphates (raw rock phosphates) were used, in most 
cases were poor ; but it is now known that, providing the calcium phos- 
phate is very finely ground, it makes a really good phosphatic manure 
for certain conditions. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
use of superphosphate on sour soils does not reduce their acidity, and 
it is here that finely ground raw calcium phosphate is a suitable phos- 
phatic fertiliser. As a general rule, it can be taken that finely ground 
raw rock phosphate can be used to advantage in sour soils, in peaty 
soils, where the rainfall is heavy, and where irrigation is practised. 
To make its use economical, it should be so finely ground that at least 
60 per cent, is able to pass through a sieve with 100 meshes to the 
inch. Where nitrogen as well as phosphoric acid is to be applied, 
sulphate of ammonia and finely ground raw rock phosphate make a 
good mixture for the purpose, and the interaction between the two 
materials liberates the phosphoric acid more quickly than would other- 
wise be the case. 

On the results being secured at Kybybolite Experimental Farm, it 
appears that finely ground aluminium phosphate is quite equal to finely 
ground calcium phosphate, at all events for top dressing pastures. 

Lime. 

Lime is so seldom absent from a soil, to the extent that plants 
cannot get enough for their proper growth, that it is hardly 
worth considering as a direct fertiliser. In some few cases, where 
organic manures are the only ones available, light applications of lime 
increase the growth of plants as the result of the plants being able to 
get their lime easily; but as these cases are so rare, and as lime Is 
extremely important as an indirect fertiliser, it will be considered later 
under that heading. 

COMPOUND FERTILISERS. 

Of the common fertilisers provi ding more than one of the essential 
plant foods, the main ones are organic manures, and of them the 
following are the most important,* — 

Farmyard Manure. 

This consists of the solid and liquid excrements, toother with 
the bedding or litter provided, of the domesticated animals. On 
large holdings, where a lot of animals are kept, this consists 
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of a mixture of the droppings of different kinds of animals, but it 
often happens that the manure available is derived from only one 
class of animal, and is very often excreta only, without litter of any 
kind. Farmyard manure has the experience of ages in its favor, and 
by many is considered the all-in-all as regards manures, and although 
its direct benefit as a carrier of plant food is not so very wonderful, 
its indirect value makes it the most important of the manures. Al- 
though farmyard manure consists of plants, and contains the bulk of 
the substances originally in the plants, but in changed forms, still, 
when being applied as a fertiliser, it does not contain nearly as much 
of any of the principal plant foods as are required, nor are they in 
the correct proportions for plants, nor do they all become available 
with equal rapidity. One ton of farmyard manure contains about 
I21bs. to 171bs. nitrogen, 51bs. to 91bs» phosphoric acid, and 131bs. to 
151bs. potash, of which the nitrogen and phosphoric acid are but slowly 
available, and for most crops it is found necessary, even when liberal 
applications of this manure are given, to reinforce it with nitrogenous 
and phosphatic fertilisers. It is quite a common practice in small 
gardens to use farmyard manure as a mulch, but unless the manure 
was well rotted before being used lor such a purpose, it must be recog- 
nised that with such treatment the loss of nitrogcni — the most expen- 
sive plant food that has to be supplied by growers — is fairly con- 
siderable. Farmyard manure should be put in the soil; any bulky 
organic matter, such as straw or the plants pulled from the garden, 
will make just as good a mulch as will the manure. Farmyard 
manure, in all of its various forms, has a very marked beneficial effect 
as a soil amendment, and as an indirect fertiliser ; but this phase of its 
activities will be dealt with later on. 

llorse Manure . — Horse manure is comparatively dry, and as such 
decomposes very rapidly, and so is more suited than are the wetter 
manures, to use in cold, wet soils. In its rapid decomposition much 
heat is given off, and so it is a good form of farmyard manure to use 
in hot beds and to force the growth of jdants. To prevent loss by over 
decomposition, the heap of horse manure should be pressed together as 
much as is possible, and not allowed to become dry. 

Cattle Manure , — This manure is wet and dense, and so decomposes 
slowly without the development of noticeable heat, and as such is a 
suitable manure to use on light sandy soils, and it can be depended on 
to have a lasting effect. 

Pig Manure , — Pig manure is very similar to cattle manure in being 
moist, of slow decomposition, and in being suitable for light sandy soils. 
It is usually much richer than is Ihe former, however, and so more 
valuable. 

Bheep Manure . — This being dry, is, like liorse manure, very easily 
decomposed, with the generation of much heat, and fills the same bill 
as does the horse manure, but is a much richer fertiliser, and is excep- 
tionally well suited for the^forcing of plants. 

Bird Manure.— The droppings of the domesticated birds, particu- 
larly those of pigeons and fowls, are really well supplied with fer- 
tilising elements, and are suitable for application to all plants needing 
forcing. 
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Guano. 

Guano consists of the partly decomposed droppings of 
birds, and in some few places has accumulated into huge deposits, 
which, in hot, dry places, have retained most of the original fertilising 
value of the droppings ; it then is an extremely rich fertiliser. 
Unfortunately, nearly all of the deposits of good guano have been 
worked out, and the most of this material now put on the market is 
obtained from places where much of the nitrogen has been leached out, 
and the bulk of them are essentially phosphatic fertilisers, containing 
only a small percentage of nitrogen. Guano is a loose dry powder 
of a grey color in rich samples, becoming browner as the nitrogen con- 
tents get lower, and has a characteristic odor of ammonia. It is 
usually friable, and easy to distribute. A good guano is naturally a 
well-balanced manure, and the nitrogen is present in different forms, 
which take varying periods to become available, and so it is a safe 
manure to use for all crops, because it does not tend to over-stimulate 
plants in the same manner as do some active nitrogenous fertilisers. 
When obtainable at a reasonable price, a good guano lis a most suitable 
manure for orchards and gardens, and for intense culture generally, 
particularly for use by individuals not thoroughly understanding 
manures and manuring. 

Green Manuring. 

Where the mechanical condition of the land is bad, or where 
the land is of low fertility, the putting into the soil of a bulky green 
crop of some kind is of great benefit. Whatever kind of crop is 
grown as a green manure, it must be turned under the soil at flower- 
ing time ; if left longer, it becomes too woody, and the decomposition 
of it is delayed. Where nitrogen is lacking, a leguminous crop, such 
as peas, vetches, lupins, clover, &c., makes the best green manure 
crop, but where it is lack of organic matter and general poverty, any 
bulky crop that will decompose quickly serves the purpose. 

Dried Blood. 

Dried blood is almost essentially a nitrogenous manure, but 
it always contains some phosphoric acid. Originating as it does 
from slaughter-houses, dried blood frequently contains other sub- 
stances, and so is not always of uniform composition, necessitating 
great care when purchasing it. It should contain from 9 to 14 per 
cent, of nitrogen, and as it undergoes fermentation very readily in the 
soil, it is one of the most valuable of organic manures, particularly as 
about 96 per cent, of its total nitrogen is available to plants in the year 
of application. 

SOIL AMENDMENTS AND INDIRECT FERTILISERS! 

Besides the materials already discussed, all of which are dir^ fer- 
tilisers, there are others which improve the soil texture, and liberate 
plant foods from unavailable forms, and as such are known as soil 
amendments or indirect fertiRaers. The principal ones of these are 
farmyard manure, lime, gypsmh, and salt. 
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Farmyard Manure as a Soil Amendment. 

It has already been pointed out that farmyard manure is a very 
valuable direct fertiliser, but at the same time it is a very important 
material, in common with most bulky vegetable matter, for the 
amelioration of unfavorable mechanical conditions of soils, and in 
acting as an indirect fertiliser. 

The value of farmyard manure in this direction is mainly due to 
the facts that (1) it improves the texture of all soils, by loosening 
heavy soils and making them more friable and open, and by more or 
less loosely binding light sandy soils; (2) most soils are improved by 
additions of organic matter in that their water absorbing and retaining 
powers are increased, and they are enabled to resist droughts or dry 
spells much better than are soils lacking in organic matter; (3) its 
decomposition in the soil increases the warmth of the soil, thus helping 
germination and growth generally, particularly in cold locations; 
(4) its decomposition in the soil leads to the liberation of other plant 
foods from their combinations with other substances; (5) the large 
quantity of carbonic acid gas liberated during its decomposition very 
considerably increases the solvent power of the soil moisture; (6) the 
addition of farmyard manure increases the activities of the useful soil 
bacteria; and (7) applications to those bare patches which appear 
when excess of sodium chloride reaches a dangerous degree of con- 
centration tend to control this trouble. 

Lime. 

Lime is not only an essential plant food, but has a very marked 
effect on the mechanical condition of soils, and on the liberation 
of other plant foods from their unavailable combinations. When 
present in soils in large quantities, lower percentages of potash, phos> 
phoric acid, and nitrogen are adequate for maximum growth, so that 
an application of lime, even when the soil is not deficient in this sub- 
stance, to some extent does away with the need of applications of other 
fertilisers. The mechanical effect of lime on the soil is (a) to loosen 
heavy clayey soils by flocculating the particles, thus creating an arti- 
ficial coarseness of texture, and (5) to some extent it tends to make 
loose sandy soil somewhat firmer, by acting as a weak cementing 
agent. Its effect on fertility is largely due to (1) its power of 
neutralising the acids formed in the soil; (2) its help in keeping up 
the warmth and moisture of the soil, so aiding bacterial action; 

(3) combining with the nitric acid formed by nitrifying bacteria; 

(4) encouraging the activities of all the nitrogen gathering bacteria, 
including the root-bacteria of the legumes; (5) the direct and indirect 
liberation of plant foods, mainly potash and phosphoric acid; (6) the 
rapid conversion of organic matter to humus, and the retention of the 
nitrogen in this humus; (7) its power of counteracting the injurious 
effects on plants of excesses of many of the soluble salts; and (8) its 
tendency to keep in cheek some of the plant diseases. As lime tends 
to sink rather quickly in the soil, it should always be applied directly 
on the surface, and be only 'worked into the surface soil, and for the 
name reason lime should be sulpplied frequently in small doses rather 
than in large doses once every few years, as was the practice in the 
past. A small dose every year, rather than heavy ones occasionally, is 
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very necessary where quicklime is used, because a big excess of quicklime 
has a temporary ill effect on the useful soil bacteria that ^ould ha 
encouraged. As the quicklime applied to soils is very quickly con- 
verted to calcium carbonate, it must be this latter substance that does 
the work in the soil, and experience, has now shown that this is 
SO; but to get results from calcium carbonate (limestone, chalk, 
marble, &c.) equal to those from quicklime, it is quite necessary to 
have it ground very finely, and then the choice between the two is 
only a matter of price. A comparison between values of limestone and 
lime can be arrived at by reckoning that for soil dressings 1 ton of 
finely ground limestone is equal in Dlilue to 12cwts. of the quicklime 
made from similar limestone. 


Gypsum. 

Sulphate of lime, or land plaster, benefits some plants to a 
remarkable degree, especially the legumes and such plants that are 
dependent on potash. Although this has been known for a long time, 
no explanation could be given, but if now appears to be wholly due 
to the liberation of potash in the soil, and analyses of leguminous 
plants grown with and without applications of gypsum always show 
but slight differences in the percentages of lime and phosphoric acid, 
but a very great increase in the potash content of the plants grown on 
the treated land. Besides liberating potash, gypsum aids in the decom- 
position of organic matter, and absorbs and retains volatile ammonium 
compounds. Like all other indirect fertilisers, gypsum should be 
applied in small doses often, rather than in big doses at long periods, 
because in the latter case it will possibly liberate more plant food than 
IS necessary, and great losses may occur by leaching. 

Salt 

In some places the use of salt, either alone or in admixture with 
fertilisers, is a common practice, and is usually applied to those 
plants that are supposed to have originated near the sea shore. Salt 
liberates potash, and, providing the rainfall is heavy enough, or irriga- 
tion is practised, applications of it benefit all plants needing much 
potash. It should never be used unless the water supply is good, 
because a concentration of this substance at the surface ruins the 
mechanical condition of the soil, and prevents seeds from germinating 
there. 


“COMPLETE” MANURES. 

A “complete” manure is generally recognised as one containing all 
three fertilising materials^nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid — 
in proportions to suifthe crop to which it has to be supplied. As all 
clast^' of plants require different proportions of .the various plant- 
foodH, ,to get ideal residts with the use- of '^complete*’ manures, js 
different miktnre wouid haveto he used for eabh class; but this is not 
g practical pcoeeedi^ sgid sp these mixtnrw jiare made somewhere 
what «« of plantt, and then for special 
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cases additions are made of the extra plant foods required. The com- 
position of various brands of complete^’ manures vary considerably, 
but they usually contain : — 

From 2J to 5 per cent, of nitrogen. 

From 8 to 15 per cent, of phosphoric acid, 

From 2 to 7 per cent, of potash; 

and then for special conditions either more nitrogen, potash, or 
phosphoric acid must be added to the soil. 

QUANTITIES OF FERTILISERS TO APPLY. 

It is impossible to state definitely what quantity of any given fer- 
tiliser should be applied to a particular crop, because the amount 
required will depend very largely on the fertility of the soil, on the 
climatic conditions of the district, and on the system of cropping 
being practised. Most of the cultivated crops are habitually grown 
on soils of many different types, which on analyses and on cropping 
results show various degrees of fertility, and soils belonging to the 
one class vary in their powers of recuperation. The climatic con- 
ditions obtaining affect the potential capabilities of soils, and with 
any given type of soil it would not be economically correct practice 
to use equally heavy dressings of fertilisers where these soils ard 
situated in unfavorable climatic conditions, as where the natural con- 
ditions are conducive to good growth. The system of cropping being 
followed play«! a large part in the quantity of fertiliser ap])lied to the 
various crops, because in a rotation of crops, which includes a number 
of different classes of plants, it is often good practice to manure one 
crop heavily for the benefit of the succeeding crop, and the type of 
crop preceding the one to be considered will also affect the manuring. * 

FERTILISERS FOR INTENSE CULTURE. 

For manuring when intense culture is being practised, such as in 
market gardens and many ‘‘home’^ gardens, where the whole land is 
covered with plants (many of which make very strong growth), and 
where the land carries a heavy growth of plants most of the year, it 
must be remembered that, if the fertility of such land is to be kept 
up so that these big crops can be carried for a long period of time, at 
least as much plant food must be put back into the soil as is taken 
out by the plants. To be able to do this, some idea must be gained of 
the amounts which plants remove of those foods likely to become 
deficient in most soils, and in this connection the following figures 
can be taken as the approximate average amounts taken by an assort- 
ment of ordinary garden plants : — 

Nitrogen — ^About 501bs. per acre^ or 2| drams per square yard 

Phosphoric Acid — About 20ibs. per acre, or 1 dram per square yard 
' Potash — About 501bs. per acre, or 2i drams per square yard. 

Some of the plants commonly grown take much more of aU of the 
plant foods than the above figure ^ others, of course, much less; but 
if these quantities are taken as a >minimum, and are replaced each ‘ 
planting, sufficient plant food will be in the soil to produce good 
growtli for a very long period of time. Of the common forms of 
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fertilisers obtainable at present, and safe to use in averaf?e conditions, 
the amounts necessary to replace the rc^novals will be : — 

2501bs. sulphate of ammonia (20 per cent.) per acre, or 13 drams 
per square yard. 

1211b8. superphosphate (36 per cent.) per acre, or 6^ drams per 
square yard. 

961bs. muriate of potash (52 per cent.) pei* acre, or 5 drams per 
square yard. 

And, because of the fact that in most cases where such very intense 
culture is practised, the areas utilised are comparatively small, it Ls 
perhaps well to know that; — 

One teaspoonful of most fertilisers equals about io/., or 8 drams. 

One dessertspoonful of most fertilisers equals about loz., or 16 
drams. 

One tablespoonful of most fertilisers equals about 2ozs., or 32 
drams. 

To be able to put on the land a manure containing the three fertilis- 
ing materials, will naturally simplify the operation, and it can be 
done, but it must always be remembered that most nitrogenous fer- 
tilisers are very liable to be washed out of the soil, and so best results 
are usually obtained by adding the other two ingredients and some of 
the nitrogen in a mixture, and then make up the necessary amount of 
nitrogen in two or three extra applications during the growth of the 
plants. Again, in all soils, except light sands, it is rarely necessary 
to make good all of the potash taken.out of the soils by plants, becuusp 
most Australian soils are well supplied with potash, but it is only 
slowly available, and there is usually too little of this substance 
liberated in one year to make good all taken out of the ground, and 
so it remains necessary to add some potash. For most plants the 
following mixture — 

Superphosphate (36 per cent.), 2 parts. 

Sulphate of ammonia (20 per cent.), 1 part. 

Muriate of potash (52 per cent.), 1 part, 

applied at the rates of 3001bs. per acre, or 1 oz. (2 teaspoonsful) to 
the square yard every planting, will give good results on all soils well 
supplied with lime and organic matter, providing that sulphate of 
ammonia is applied at the rate of 4cwt. per acre, or 3 drams (about 
i teaspoonful) to the square yard, twice during the growth of the 
plants. 

To insure success where very heavy and varied cropping is prac- 
tised (market gardens, ‘‘home'' gardens, &c.), the following additions 
should be made to average soils, with extra of some of the fertilisers 
for special purposes; — 

10 tons to 20 tons per acre of well-rotted farmyard manure every 
second year, or 51bs. to lOlbs. per square yard. 

Sewts. lime per acre every second year, or 2oz. per square yard. 
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Phosphatic fertiliser conliiining >i 1 "'I 1i)-> ^)1' )spli()ri(* neid 

per acre annually, as is contained in 2cwt. superphosphate 
(45 per cent.), equalling about 3 drams of phosphoric acid 
per square yard, or 12 drams of superphosphate (45 per 
cent.). 

Potassic fertiliser containing about 781bs. of potash per acre 
annually, as is contained in 1501bs. muriate of potash (52 
per cent.), equalling about 4 drams of potash per square 
yard, or 8 drams of muriate of potash (52 per cent.). 

Nitrogenous fertiliser containing about 451bs. of nitrogen per 
acre annually, as is contained in 2cwts. sulphate of ammonia 
(20 per cent.), equalling about 2J drams of potash per square 
yard, or 12 drams of sulphate of ammonia (20 per cent.). 

In soils of heavy texture the amount of lime used should be in- 
creased, whilst the application of potassic fertiliser can be reduced, 
and some of the phosphoric acid can be supplied in raw rock phos- 
phate. Smaller dressings of lime can be used in light, sandy soils, 
but the amount of potash should be increased, and in some cases the 
nitrogenous manures used should be greater, and bonedust at a reason- 
able price can replace some superphosphate. In calcareous soils the 
quantity of lime can be considerably reduced, and an increase in the 
amount of potash is often advantageous. In peaty soils the farmyard 
manure can be omitted, the dressing of lime and potash increased, and 
the nitrogen reduced. 

MANl^RINd OF (^KREALS. 

The cereals commonly grown in Australia — wlieat, oats, and barley 
— do not remove large quantities of mineral matters from the soil, 
when compared to many other types of crops, and of the three impor- 
tant substances, they utilise more nitrogen than potash or phosphoric 
acid, yet in the vast majority of places where these crops are grown, we 
have not yel found h necessary to fertilise the cereals with any- 
thing other than phosphates. Owing to the comparative ^‘newness’' 
of our soils, and because of the fact that much nitrogen is collected 
from the air by bacteria in the soil, during the process of fallowing 
the land, we have not yet been able to secure sufficient profits to be 
worth consideration, from applications of nitrogenous fertilisers to the 
cereals grown on fallowed land, and the vast majority of our crops 
are growm with this soil preparation. Australian soils are, on the 
average, notably rich in potash, and dressings of manures containing 
this plant food are usually quite unprofitahle. Neither nitrogen nor 
potash being necessary additions to our cereal crops to enable farmei*s 
to secure adequate profits, in most cases it only remains to add phos- 
phoric acid, and this has now become the general practice of the 
country, and as most of the soils on which cereal growing is the recog- 
nised crop-producing activity are normal for mineral plant foods 
other than phosphoric acid, superi)hosphate naturallyt gives best 
results of all phosphatic fertilisers. In the cereal-growing districts, 
which have been settled long enough to enable farmers to clear the 
land of stumips and stones, applications of from |cwt. to Icivt. super- 
phosphate (36 per cent.) per acre are the rule, but because of the 
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fact that a 20-bushel crop of wheat, and its equivalent of oats and 
barley, will utilise all of the phosphoric acid supplied in Icwt. super- 
phosphate (36 per cent.), this should be considered as the minimun} 
application of phosphatic fertilise!-. If Uic fertility of the land is to 
be maintained, even for a limited period of time, at least lewt. super- 
phosphate (36 per cent.) per acre should be used with every cereal 
crop grown, but if this fertility is to be increased under the more 
diversified farming system of “coi-eals and livestock,” which inevit- 
ably follows the sy.stem of “bare fallow-wheat-barc fallow-wheat” 
common in districts whilst the scrub is being controlled, more than 
this minimum must be provided, and the extra amount used must 
be sufficient to more than compensate the quantity of phosphoric acid 
removed by the pasture plants following the cereal crops, and eaten 
off by livestock. 

In a general way it may be a<lviscd, that all cereal crops grown on 
average soils should be dressed wilh at least the equivalent of lewt, 
superphosphate (36 per cent.) per acre, and when any cereal crop is 
to be followed by pasture, or another crop not to be manured, the 
dressing of superphosphate should be increased to 2cwts. per acre. 

Tn districts where rotations such as (a) bare fallow — ^wheat — pas- 
ture, or (h) bare fallow — wheat — oats, or (c) bare fallow — wheat — 
barley, or (d) bare fallow — wheat — oats (barley) — pasture are prac- 
tised, it appears at present that it will be a long time before any other 
fertiliser but superphosphate will be necessary, and that when addi- 
tions are required, they will possibly be applications of ^cwt. nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia to the second cereal crop. 

AVhere rotations such as peas — wheat — oats (barley) — potatoes are 
practised, particularly when the pol.nto crop receives farmyard man- 
ure, no fertilisers except phosphalcs arc at present required by the 
cereals, but where simple rotations like peas — wheat — oats are the rule, 
some nitrogen given to the second cereal is advantageous. 

MANlTRIAIi DRESSINGS FOR LEGUMINOUS CROPS. 

Well-grown leguminous crops, such as lucerne, peas, clovers, beans, 
etc., collect more of the mineral matters from the soil than do the 
cereals; still, in most places where these crops are successfully grown 
in Australia, to date it has only been necessary to add phosphatic 
fertilisers to them. The requirements of these crops of potash and 
lime are great, although in ntost places applications of potassic ferti- 
lisers have not proved profitable, but additions of lime are usually 
beneficial in the districts where peas, clovers, and beans can be suc- 
cessfully grown under natural conditions. 

Lucerne only grows really well where the soils are well provided 
with lime, and then only requires the addition of the equivalent of 
&^s. superphosphate per acre per yep to give heavy returns. When 
bemg grown in soils rather deficient in lime, as are most of our soils 
in districts receiving more than 20in. average rainfall, a dressing of 
2 tons of slaked lime per acre should be applied before seeding the 
crop, and an application of from lOcwts to 1 ton be given every fbur 
years. 
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Most of the other leguminous crops are usually grown in those dis- 
tricts receiving an average annual rainfall of from 20in. upwards, and 
so are usually improved by dressings of lime as well as phosphatic 
fertilisers, and the addition of lOewts. lime per acre once every four 
years to the rotation in which the legumes are grown, as well as 
from l^cwts. to 2cwts. superphosphate per acre with the leguminous 
crop, will at present give very profitable crops. 

B^ERTILISINO ROOT CROPS. 

The root crops, including such crops as cabbages, kale, silver beet, 
etc., are greedy feeders, as is to be expected from the great bulk of 
gi’owth made, and they remove much mineral matter from the soil. 

Where at all possible, applications of farmyard manure should be 
made to land which is to carry a root crop, and if this is supplemented 
by fairly heavy applications of fertilisers carrying mineral matters, 
very large cr()i)S can be secured. If a dressing of 20 tons farmyard 
manure per acre is given to the land before seeding to a root crop, 
2cwts. superphosphate per acre, and Icwt. nitrate of soda should 
suffice, but failing the farmyard manure, at least lOcwts. lime per acre 
should be applied once every four years to the rotation, and the root 
crop should receive 3cwts to 4cwts. superphosphate, and l^cwts. of a 
nitrogenous fertiliser per acre. Failing this form of manuring, the 
crop should receive 7cwts. to 8cwts. of superphosphate per acre. In 
some manurial experiments on potatoes, grown in a rotation, which 
received 10c wts. lime per acre once in four years, which were 
conducted for some years at Mount Barker, South Australia, the plots 
receiving (a) 8cwts. superphosphate per acre, and (6) 4cwts. super- 
phosphates and 2cwts. dried blood per acre, gave about equal profits 
for the manuring, and these were much higher than for any other 
form of manuring. 

MANT^RES FOR OTHER SUMMER CROPS. 

The summer crops making very rapid growth in the hot part of 
the year, such as maize, sorghum, millet, sunflowers, etc., require 
really fertile soils, or the application of active forms of the various 
fertilisers, if they arc to make the luxuriant growth of which most of 
them are capable. 

When grown for forage purposes, the rotation of which ona of these 
crops forms a part should receive an application of farmyard manure 
at the rate of 20 tons per acre once in four years or so, applied in pre- 
paring the land for the summer crop, and at the time of seeding a 
dressing of 2cwts. to 3cwts. superphosphate per acre should also be 
given. When insufficient farmyard manure is available, a nitro 
genous fertiliser should be used as well as the phosphate, such as Icwr. 
to IJcwt. of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 

When fj^own for grain, the same luxuriance of growth is not re- 
quired, still some farmyard manure is helpful, but in most fairly 
fertile soils, a dressing of 2cwts, to 3cwts. per acre of superphosphate 
will be all that is required, providing that the one type of crop is 
not grown too often on a given block of land.* 
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In heavy clayey soils, and in those that are peaty, applications of 
lime aid these crops to a great extent, and such lands should receive 
a lOcwts. dressing once in four years. 

MIANURING PASTURES. 

In those countries where pasture lands are well cared for, and 
where much work has been done in manuring experiments, it is 
becoming recognised that the manuring of pastures is a much simpler 
operation than was considered necessary until fairly recently, and 
for the majority of cases it can be stated that the manuring of pas- 
tures consists in supplying phosphoric acid, and in some few cases, 
lime. A good growth of pasture plants, whether in sown or “natural” 
pasture, will utilise all of the phosphoric acid available in a dressing of 
Icwt. superphosphate per acre, so all pasture lands should receive 
the equivalent of at least lewt. superphosphate per acre per year. 
It is a proved fact in the handling of pastures, that more economical 
results are secured from the use of fertilisers if heavy applications 
are given seldom, rather than light applications often, and this is par- 
ticularly so in Australia where nu)st of our soils are rather deficient 
in phosphoric acid. At present prices of phosphatic fertilisers it is 
much more economical to apply a mixture of Icwt. superphosphate 
(45 per cent.) and lOcwts. raw rock pliosphate (82 per cent.) per 
acre once every 12 years to 15 years, rather than to annually distri- 
bute Icwt. superphosphate per acre, and the grazing returns will 
be greater, especially in the first few years after commencing manur- 
ing. 

In districts with fairly fertile soils, and where an average annual 
i-ainfall of 22in. or more is received, pa.sture lands should ^ dressed! 
with the equivalent of from l^cwts. to 2cwts. of superphosphate per 
acre per year. 

In soils very deficient in lime, in heavy clays, and in peats, a dress- 
ing of at least lOcwts. per acre of lime should be given once in every 
four years, as well as the phosphatic manures. 

In European countries, basic slag is the phosphatic fertiliser which 
gives best results on most pasture lands, and particularly so on heavy, 
wet, clay soils, but in Australia this phosphate is much more expen- 
sive than its agricultural value warrants, and providing that raw 
rock phosphate is finely ground, it gives quite good returns when suflT- 
eient rainfall is received. 

FERTILISERS FOR FRUIT TREES AND VINES. 

A considerable amount of experimental work in the fertilising of 
fruit trees and vines has been carried out in most countries where 
these crops are grown at all extensively, but the results secured are so 
contradictory that it is quite impossible to lay down any hard and fast 
rules for manuring them. In most countries, few manuring testa have 
shown direct profits, except for peaches and grape vines, and the out- 
standing need of peach trees appears to be nitrogen, whilst vines 
usually show an improvement when fertilisers containing nitrogen, 
potdsh, and phosphoric’ acid are provided. 
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Young trees and vines usually show a nmrked improvement when 
regularly manured, and for average conditions a fertiliser contain- 
ing the following proportions of the required plant food is suit 
able : — 

Nitrogen r 5 per cent. 

Potash 6 „ „ 

Phosphoric acid 6 „ „ 

Such a fertiliser would be made by utilising: — 

1501bs. Sulphate of ammonia 
2201b8. Superphosphate (36 per cent.) 

901bs. Sulphate of potasli 
1401b8, Sand 


6001bs. Total; 

and should be applied at the rate of 61bs. per tree, or lib. to every 
8 sq. yds. for vines, preferably 'in two applications rather than putting 
the whole lot on the land at one time. 

Old fruit trees and vines that are in need of manuring usually 
require different proportions of the fertilising materials, and’ a mix- 
ture which' often proves satisfactory is one containing ; — 

Nitrogen .3 per cent. 

Potash 12 „ „ 

Phosphoric acid 12 „ „ 

This can be made by using: — 

IbOlbs. Sulphate of ammonia 
5501bs. Superphospate (45 per cent.) 

SOOlbs. Sulphate of potash 


l,0001bs. Total; 

and should be applied at the rate of about lOlbs. per tree, or lib. to 
every 5 sq. yds. of vineyard. 

In all soils not really rich in organic matter, it is good practice 
and almost a necessity to apply organic matter to the orchard or vine- 
yard if maximum returns are to be secured. In a country like Aus- 
tralia, where farmyard manure is difficult to obtain, the best way to 
proAude this organic matter, and at the same time to fertilise the 
land, is to grow leguminous crops between the rows of trees or vines, 
and plough the growth made into the land. For the purpose, tick or 
horse beans, and field peas, are very suitable crops, and if sown with a 
dressing of 3cwts. of superphosphate per acre, and ploughed into the 
soil at flowering time, a very marked improvement to the mechanical 
condition of the soil and to the growth of the trees or vines is l^e 
result. This ^een manuring is a necessity in sandy soils, particu- 
larly where irrigation is practised, and greatly improves soils of heavy 
texture. 
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MAJs^URES FOR SPECIAl. PURPOSES. 

In connection with the use of manures, where a bigr variety of plants 
is grown it must be remembered that although the use of the mixture 
already mentioned under the heading of ‘'Fertilisers for Intense Cul- 
ture^’ will prevent the fertility of the soil becoming too low, for 
maximum results special plants need special treatment. In this con- 
nection the following facts should not be lost sight of 

Phosphoric acid must be put into the soil for all plants, because 
practically no soils are naturally well supplied with this plant food. 

Nitrogen encourages luxuriant growth, and so all plants having 
f^reatest value in their leaves and steins should be well supplied with 
nitrogenous fertiliser. 

Potash promotes the formation of llowers, seeds, bulbs, fruits, nuts, 
etc., and adds to the general hardiness of plants. 

A plentiful supply of organic matter and lime in the soil allows, 
plants to make maximum growth with less manure, because the bac- 
teria increase their activities and liberate much nitrogen, and lime 
frees some of the potash held in combination. 

AIDS TO SUCCESSFUL MANURING. 

Manuring of plants is only one of the necessities tending towards 
full returns, and without the others would be useless, and further, the 
better the other conditions the greater will be the effects of the fer- 
tilisers. 

The soil must be well supplied with organic mattei* to keep it in good 
mechanical condition, to control the moisture and warmtli, and to 
make it a suitable medium for bacteria to live in. 

The soil must be well supplied with lime to counteract excessive 
acidity, encourage bacteria, and liberate other plant food. 

The soil must be well drained, otherwise water keeps it cold, pre 
vents the easy access of air, and does not allows the roots of plants to 
travel far in search of their requirements. 

The soil must be kept well aerated as the roots of plants are in need 
of air, so are the bacteria, and this supply of air does much towards 
the liberation 'of plant foods. 

The soil must be well supplied with water by rain or artificial irriga- 
tion, otherwise plants cannot make full use of their opportunities. 

Liquh) Manure. 

The liquid manure obtained by collecting what drains away from 
the farmyard manure heap, or made by steeping animal droppings 
in water, is a stimulant for many kinds of plants grown in market and 
“home’’ gardens, and should be well diluted and applied at the rate of 
about a gallon to every sq. yd. 

A good liquid manure for forcing plants can be made with mineral 
fertilisers by thoroughly mixing: — 
l^ozs. superphosphate, 

^oz. sulphate of potash, 
l^ozs. nitrate of soda, 

in a full kerosine tin of water, and applying it to every 3 sq. yds. to 
4 sq. yds. of garden. 
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Mixing Fertilisers. 

All fertilisers cannot be mixed indiscriminately without in somjf 
cases incurring losses of available plant food or affecting the mechani- 
cal condition of the mixture. Some mixtures lead to trouble in one 
of the following directions: — (1) Loss of nitrogen in ammonia, (2) 
reversion of soluble phosphates, (3) by producing unfavorable 
mechanical condition. In this connection it is always to be remem- 
bered that the following of the fertilisers, obtainable in South Aus- 
tralia, should never be mixed : — 


Lime and nitrate of lime must not be mixed with — 


Sulphate of ammonia. 

Nitrate of soda. 

Muriate of potash. 

Kainit. 

Basic slag must not be mixed with- 
Sulphate of ammonia. 

Animal manures. 


Superphosphate. 
Animal manures. 
Guano. 


( fuano. 


UNIT SYSTEM OF VALUING FERTILISERS. 

Fertilisers are usually valued on what is known as the unit system, 
and in this method a unit of any of the fertilising materials is taken 
as 1 per cent, per ton. For instance, the sulphate of ammonia at 
present on the market contains 20 per cent nitrogen, which means 
that 1 ton of sulphate of ammonia contains 20 units nitrogen, and, as 
this material costs £19 per ton, each unit of nitrogen in the sulphate 
of ammonia is worth 19s. The same method of valuation applies to aD 
fertilisers, and as it is compulsory for manure merchants to show the 
analysis of every manure for sale, a knowledge of unit values of the 
fertilising materials will enable the user to know exactly what he is 
paying for the part of the fertiliser useful to him. 

Unit Values in South Australia. 

Based on the actual prices to be paid for some of the fertilising 
materials in Adelaide at the present — 1924 — ^the following list of unit 
values has been built up, and from it the comparative values of most 
of the manures on our markets can be calculated: — 

Agricultural Unit Values of Fertilisers. 




Value of 


Plant Food. 

Unit. 

Unit. 

£ a. d. 

Remarka 

Phosphoric acid . . 

lyater soluble calcium phosphate 

0 £ 

1 

Actual cost in 46 per 
cent, super. 


Citrate soluble phosphate 

0 2 

0 

— 


Acid soluble phosphate 

0 1 

u 

Actual cost in 82 per 
cent, raw rook phos- 
phate. 


Acid soluble phosphate 

0 1 

7* 

In organic manures, 
as hones, Ac. 


Total phosphate in basic slag . . . 

0 1 

11 

— 

'Nitrogen 

In Nitrate of soda 

1 3 

0 

— 

Nitrate of lime 

1 4 

0 




Sulphate of ammonia 

0 19 

0 

Actual cost in 20 per 
cent. 


Blood 

1 4 

0 



Bonedust, Ac. 

1 4 

0 

— 

Potaidi 

In Muriate of potash 

0 5 

0 

..... 


Sulphate of potash 

0 7 


Actual cost In 45*6 per 
cent. 
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The unit value, of course, changes with the fluctuations of the 
market, but can always be brought up to date by comparisons with 
actual cost of the various plant foods at any given time. The com- 
mercial value is governed by a law of supply and demand, but the 
agricultural value is not always synonymous with commercial cost, 
and so every plant grower has personally to decide what will give 
the biggest profit in his particular conditions, and then, despite the 
average agricultural value, such fertilsers will be the cheapest for hint. 

In connection with the above unit values, some manure analyses 
show nitrogen as its equivalent in ammonia, but it is easy to correct 
the valuation figures when it: is known that 17 units of ammonia equal 
14 units of nitrogen. 

Comparison of Nitrogenous Fertilisers, 

Many experiments have been conducted, testing the availability of 
the nitrogen in various nitrogenous manures, which affect their unit 
values, and the results obtained show that when an equal quantity 
•of nitrogen is supplied in the following fertilisers, plants have the 
power of utilising the amounts set alongside them, compared to 100 


for nitrate of soda : — 

Nitrate of soda 100 

Nitrate of lime 100 

Sulphate of ammonia 94 

Blood 73 

Bone meal 65 

Farmyard manure 45 


On these figures, the nitrqgen in blood and bone dust would be of 
much lower unit value than in the mineral forms, but cropping ex- 
perience proves their values to be quite as high as the best of the 
•other nitrogenous fertilisers, and further, the advantage to manure 
manufacturers of being able to use these substances for their special 
mixtures is so great that the price oi* the nitrogen they contain is 
usually very high. 

UNIT COSTS OP SOME PRESENT OFFERINGS, ADELAIDE— 

1924. 

Potassic Fertilisers, 

Unit Oott 

Percent. Cost Per Unit Cost, in England, 
PotiMh. Ton. December, 

1023. 

& s, d, £ s. d, £ s. d, 

46-6 17 00 0751 046 

.,... 50*0 16 0 0 0 6 5 0 2 10 

Nitrogenous Fertilisers. 


Unit Cost 

Fertiliser. Per Cent. Cost Per Unit Cost, in Enfi^and 

Nitrogen. Ton. December, 

1023. 

£ a. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Nitrateof soda 15«50 18 10 0 1 3 101 0 16 11 

Nitrate of lime 12*75 12 10 0 0 10 71 0 10 3 

Sulphate of ammonia 20*00 10 0 0 0 10 0 0 13 1 

Blood manure 8*00 12 15 0 1 11 101 — 


Fertiliser. 


Sulphate of potash 
Muriate of potash 
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Phosphatic Fertilisers. 

Unit Cost 

Per Cent. Kind of Cost Per in England, 

Fertiliser. Calcium Phosphate. Ton. Unit Cost. December, 

Phosphate. * 1923. 

£ s. d, £ s, d, £ fi, d, 

46 % superphosphate . 46 Water soluble 4 16 6 0 2 1 — 

45 % superphosphate . 46 Water soluble 4 15 0 0 2 li 

36 % superphosphate ► 36 Water soluble 450 02 4| 01 10 

30 % superphosphate . 30 Water soluble 400 028 020 

82 % raw rock phosphate 82 Acid soluble 4 12 6 0 1 IJ 

57 % raw rock phosphate 67 Acid soluble 3 10 0 0 1 2i 

Basic slag 31 Total 650 04 o| 01 11 


Compound Fertilisers, 

Cost Unit 

Manure. per Fertilismg Constituents. If Unit Cost 

Ton. Value is will bo 

£ 8, d, £ 8, d. £ 8, d. 

(a) Bonedust 8 0 0 Nitrogen, 3-25 % 1 4 0 — 

Acid soluble phosphate, 40 % . . — 0 2 OJ 

(а) Bonedust 8 0 0 Acid soluble phosphate, 40 % .. 0 1 8 — 

Nitrogen, 3-26 % — I 8 8i 

(б) Bone manure 9 5 0 Nitrogen, 4*5 % 1 4 0 — 

Acid soluble phosphate, 32 %. . — 0 2 5 

(6) Bone manure 9 5 0 Acid soluble phosphate, 32 % .. 0 1 8 — 

Nitrogen, 4*6 % — 1 9 3 

(c) Orchard manure. . . 7 5 0 Nitrogen, I '5% 1 4 0 — 

— Potash, 4-5% — 0 9 2 

Water soluble phosphate, 20 % 0 2 3 — 

Citrate soluble phosphate, 8 % 0 2 0 — 

Acid soluble phlsphate, 4 % . . 0 1 8 — 

(c) Orchard manure. . . 7 5 0 Nitrogen, 1*6 % — 1 12 04 

Potash, 4*6 % 0 6 6 

Water soluble phosphate, 20 % 0 2 3 — 

Citrate soluble phosphate, 8 % 0 2 0 

Acid soluble phosphate, 4 % . . 0 1 8 — 

(c) Orchard manure. . . 7 5 0 Nitrogen, 1’6 % 1 4 0 — 

Potash, 4-5% 0 6 6 — 

Water soluble phosphate, 20 % — 0 2 10 

Citrate soluble phosphate, 8 % 0 2 0 — 

Acid soluble phosphate, 4 % . . 0 1 8 — 

(c) Orchard manure. . . 7 6 0 Nitrogen, 1-5 % 1 4 0 — 

Potash, 4-6 % 0 6 6 — 

Water soluble phosphate, 20 % 0 2 3 — 

Citrate soluble phosphate, 8 % — 0 3 6 

Acid soluble phosphate, 4 % . . 0 1 8 — 

(c) Orchard manure. . . 7 5 0 Nitrogen, 1-5 % 1 4 0 — 

Potash, 4-5% 0 6 6 — 

Water soluble phosphate, 20 % 0 2 3 — 

Citrate soluble phosphate, 8 % 0 2 0 — 

Acid soluble phosphate, 4 % . . — 0 4 8 


COm^BRSION TABLE FOR FERTILISERS 

The ingredients of fertilisers of most importance to plant growers 
are nitrogen (N), potash (Kg O), and phosphoric acid (Pj 0,), and 
when estimating the value of any particular manure, the figures) show- 
ing the fertilising constituents should be converted to these substances, 
no matter how ttey may be expressed in the analysis supplied with 
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the manure, but as it has become customary to express the phosphoric 
acid content as tri-calcic phosphate (acid soluble phosphate), or as 
so much tri-calcic phosphate converted into another form, only the 
compounds of nitrogen.and potassium are converted back to the plant 
foods, and phosphatic fertilisers are valued on their calcium phos- 
phatic content. To help in converting the figures supplied in analyses 
of fertilisers back to the substances generally used for valuating pur- 
poses, the following figures are useful: — 


Conversion Table. 


To Convert 


Into 


Ammonia 

Sulphate of ammonia 

Nitrate of soda 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Ammonia 

Sulphate of ammonia. 

Ammonia 

Nitrate of soda 

Phosphoric acid 

Tricalcic phosphate . . 
Sulphate of potash . . 
Muriate of potash . . , 

Potash 

Potash 

Carbonate of lime . . . 
Lime 


Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 

Ammonia 

Sulphate of ammonia 

Nitrate of soda 

Sulphate of ammonia 

Ammonia 

Nitrate of soda 

Ammonia 

Tricalcic phosphate. . 
Phosphoric acid .... 

Potash 

Potash 

Sulphate of potash . . 
Muriate of potash . . 

Lime 

Carbonate of lime . . 


Multiply by 


i 0-824 
0-212 
0165 

1- 214 

4- 714 
6071 
3-882 
0-257 

5- 000 
0-200 

2- 183 
0-458 
0540 

0- 630 

1- 850 
1-585 

0- 560 

1- 786 
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GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 
KYBYBOLITE. 


FODDER CROPS UNDER IRRIOATION. 


The underground water supplies available in the Kybybolite district 
have been utilised at the Government Experimental Farm, Kyby- 
bolite, for the purpose of producing summer crops, and thus demon- 
strating the advantages of these crops in districts in which the 
production of winter crops is problematical, and likely to fail in two 
seasons out of five. The 1922-23 irrigation cropping at this farm is 
reported on by the Manager (Mr. L. J. Cook) as follows: — 

IRRIGATION EXPERIMENTS AT KYBYBOLITE EXPERI- 
MENTAL FARM, 1922-23. 

During 1922 a third area of 'approximately 3^ acres was graded and 
prepared for irrigation cropping, bringing the total acreage under 
irrigation to about nine acres. The whole area was sown to maize and 
sorghum varieties for grain production. 

SEASONAL NOTES, 1922-23. 

The months of September and October, 1922, were comparatively 
wet, over 2^ in. of rain being distributed over each month. This pre- 
vented the heavy soil of the irrigation area being ploughed and worked 
to a suitable tilth until well towards the end of October, and delayed 
planting until the first week in November. Only 32 points of rain 
were registered during November; hence it was found necessary to 
give the first irrigation at the close of that month. Good rains fell 
during December, but these brought cold conditions with them, which 
considerably checked the growth of such warmth-loving plants as 
maize and sorghum. January, February, March, and April (1923) 
were very dry, registering only 70 points of rain during the four 
months, necessitating an average irrigation during January, and 
a heavy one during February, when the plants were making their 
greatest growth. The late summer enabled the plants to ripen their 
grain satisfactorily, but it was well along in May before some of the 
plots were ripe. 

SORGHUMS. 

Block A. 

This section of the irrigation area produced a yield of 62bu8h. of 
mni7ft per acre during 1921-22. The stubbles were raked and burnt 
and soil ploughed during the second week of October. It was rolled, 
cultivated, and harrowed several times until the bulk of soil was in a 
suitable tilth for sowing. On November 4th and 6th the block was 
sown with 11 varieties of sorghums, the seeds of which had just re- 
cently been received from the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and represented selections of their latest types of these crops. 
Small plots of each variety were sown, with a small plot of maize be- 
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tween each, to avoid unnecessary cross i'ertilising of the varieties. 
The seeds were sown in furrows 40in. apart, and Bin. to Sin. apart in 
the rows. The land was harrowed after the seed was sown, and Icwt 
tnineral sxiperphosphate per acre was drilled across the area: This 
block had received a good dressing of farmyard manure during 1921. 
None of the varieties germinated really well; especially along the 
northern end of the area, where the soil is very stiff and tenacious, 
and such that it is practically impossible to work it into a really good 
tilth, was germination defective. Spaces were resown during Decem- 
ber. 'l^he first irrigation was given between November 29th and 
December 2nd. Very little growth was made during the cold Decem- 
ber j)eriod. The second irrigation ^^as given on January 11th and 
r2th, and tlie third between February 10th and 13th. 

The rows were cultivated as soon as ])()ssible after each watering, or 
heavy rain, and again a week or so later to check weed growth, and 
prevent undue evaporation. The three irrigations were quite sufficient 
to mature tlie grain of the ordinarily sown sorghum, but water was 
jjgain applied to the area in MarA and A])ril to enable berseem to be 
sown, and grown in amongst the rows of sorghums and maize. These 
late waterings affected all varieties of sorghums, producing a lot of 
secondary growths, and immature, unfertilised seed heads. During 
March and April the northern ends of the sorghum plots, which 
were carrying an irregular growth, due to the re-sowing, were cut and 
fed to milch cows. As the crops had been sown thin, and not with the 
idea of i)roducing green forage, an accurate weight of forage cut wa*** 
not taken ; but approximately 7 tons were cut from about i acre. 

The grain of sorghums was ready for harvesting in May, but on 
account of pressure of work with ' the ordinary farm seeding, the 
irrigation fields were not harvested until June. 

On June 8th the heads of sorghums were gathered by cutting them 
off with secateurs, and thoroughly dried under cover. They have 
subsequently thrashed in the stripper drum, and winnowed. 

The following table shows the actual quantity of water received 
by Block A whilst the sorghums were growing and ripening their 
grain. It must be remembered that the March and April waterings 
were not necessary to the sorghum, but were given for berseem culti- 
vation. 

Moisture Received by Maize and. Sorghurns, Block A, 1922-23. 


Date. Hainfall. Irrigations. Totals. 

inches. acre-inches. acre-inches. 

1022 — 

November 0.32 3.01 3.33 

December 2.81 — 2.81 

1023— 

January 0.30 3.04 3.43 

February 0.31 4.21 4.52 

March 0.01 4.35 4.36 

April 0.00 2.67 2.67 

Totals 3.84 17.28 21.12 
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The following table shows the yields of grain received from the;, 
sorghum varieties. The bushel weight of sorghum has been taken at 
601bs. 

Grain Yields of Sorghums Under Irrigation, Kybybolite, 1922-23. 


Variety. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield Per A 

acres. 

lbs. 

bush. 

lbs. 

Red Amber Sorgo . . . . 

. . 0.044 

170 

64 

24 

Pink Kafir 

. . 0.058 

222 

63 

48 

Dawn Kafir 

. . 0.058 

206 

59 

12 

Black Amber Sorgo . . . . 

. . 0.055 

193 

58 

29 

Sunrise ^Kafir 

. . 0.056 

191 

56 

51 

Feterita 

. . 0.062 

189 

50 

48 

Dwarf Yellow Milo . . . . 

. . 0.062 

173 

46 

30 

Farly Sumac Sorgo . . . . 

. . 0.028" 

74 

44 

3 

Kansas Orange Sorgo . . 

. . 0.045 

88 

32 

35 

Dwarf Hegari 

. . 0.050 

88 

29 

20 

Freed Sorgo 

. 0.047 

53 

18 

48 

Totals 

. . 0.565 

1,647 

48 

35 


Three distinct types of growths were amongst the above; the five 
Sorgos made a lot of tall stalk and leaf growth, and undoxibtedly pro- 
duced the best and greatest quantity of green forage. They have a sweet 
stalk, and much resemble early amber cane in appearance. The three 
Kafirs produced a medium growth of stalk with plenty of leaves, and, 
as the above table shows, they all produced a good quantity of grain. 
They appear to be useful for either grain or forage production. The 
varieties, Feterita, Dwarf Milo, and Dwarf Hegari, made short, poor 
forage growth, but produced a very fine large sample of grain. 
Observations on the individual characters of each variety are as 
follows : — 

Red Amber Sorgo. — Made a fairly quick growth, averaging approxi- 
mately 5ft. fiin. m height, with 12 to 14 stools on representative 
plants. Headed well, in loose panicles, producing red grain of 
similar nature to ordinary amber cane. Good samples averaged 1.96oz. 
grain per head. 

Pink Kafir. — Made a comparatively large amount of leaf growth, 
and stooled well, representative plants being 4ft. fiin. high, with 
10-12 stalks. It headed particularly well, producing long, cylindrical 
heads, containing comparatively small, round grains, ^od samples 
averaged 2.9oz. grain per head. 

Dawn Kafir. — ^Much like the Pink variety in growth, except about 
fiin. shorter. Stooled quite as well, and headed well, but not so long 
or attractive in appearance. Good samples averaged 2.5oz, grain per 
head. 

Black Amber Sorgo. — The earliest maturer of the lot. Made good 
quick growth, much similar to the Red Amber. Second growth came 
away very quickly. Representative plants made 10 to 12 stools 6ft. 
in height, with heads of loose panicles with flat grain. Averaged 
2.03oz. grain per head. 

Sunrise Kafir. — The best forage producer of the three Kafirs. 
Representative plants made 5ft. fiin. of growth, writh 10-12 stools. 
Heads cylindrical, carrying small round grain ; 2.42oz. grain per head. 
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J^'eterita. — Made a short thick growth, and headed well. Average 
plants were 3ft. 6in. high with 12-14 stools. Heads round, com- 
pact, and attractive. Grain large, round, and white, weighing 2.1oz 
per head. 

Dwarf Yellow Milo, — Also made a shorty thick growth; heads were 
mostly well filled, but they were short in the stem, and heads did not 
stand up well above the leaves. Average plants made 3ft. of growth, 
with 11 to 13 stools. Heads round and compact; grain large, round, 
yellow, weighing 2.58oz. per head. 

Early Suiriac Sorgo. — Made a comparatively tall growth, but did 
not stool so well. Average plants reached 5ft. 6in. high, with 8 to 
10 stools. Heads were round and medium, grain small and shotty, 
weighing 1.98oz. per head. 

Knnsa.s Orange Sorgo. — Stood out as the most prolific forage pro- 
ducer, making quite a dense mass of tall, luxuriant growth. Average 
plants grew Oft. Gin. high, with 13 to 15 stools carrying plenty of 
leaves. It was late in ripening grain, and many heads produced very 
little grain. Grain was medium sized, round, golden color, and well- 
matured heads averaged 2.75oz. grain per head. 

Dwarf Hegari. — ^Made the poorest showing of all, only making 
2ft. Gin. of growth; it stoolcd well, 10 to 12 per plant, but its heads 
were poor, and did not stand out above the leaves. Heads were 
medium sized, and grain large, round, white, weighing l.Goz. grain 
per head. 

Freed Sorgo. — This variety germinated so poorly that the whole 
plot had to be resown in December. Germination was then much im- 
proved, and though this late growth was light, plants reached to 5ft. 
in height, with 8 to 10 stools. Heads were light, loose panicles, with 
white, flat grain, weighing 0.9Goz. per head. 

MAIZE. 

Block A. 

The following table shows the yield of maize secured from the plots 
grown between the varieties of sorghum. As they were all one 
variety, the plots have been grouped. 


Yields of Maize, Irrigation Block A, 

, KybyboUte, 

1922-23. 

Variety. 

Area. 

Total Yield. Yield Per Acre. 

acres. 

bush. lbs. 

bufdi. lbs. 

Improved Yellow Dent — 

(Locally grown seed) 

. 0.086 

4 47 

57 22 

Improved Yellow Dent — 

(Victorian purchased seed) . 

. 1.020 

51 14 

50 14 

•Total for Block A 

. 1.106 

56 11 

50 42 

Farm average 

. 8.066 

376 8 

46 32 
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The maize on this block germinated comparatively well, being poor 
in only a few small, heavy-clay patches. Fair average growth was 
made by the plants, and they produced a large number of cobs that 
were comparatively small, and not really well filled. Evidently the 
small blocks of maize, somewhat isolated between the blocks of sorg- 
hums, were the cause of the poor setting of the fruit. It is to be 
noted that this maize was planted with only 40in. between the rows, 
whereas all other blocks were sown with the rows' 48in. apart. The 
plot of ‘‘Local seed’’ (saved from the previous season) showed a pro- 
portionately better growth during the season, about equivalent to the 
average acre yields received. The later Mraterings for berseem did 
not much affect the ripening of the maize. 

Block B. 

This section carried maize for grain during 1921 to 1922, and 
yielded 39bush. 401bs. per acre without any dressing of farmyard 
manure. This year there was a fine growth of green weeds ploughed 
‘in early in October, and later in the month the soil was worked to a 
suitable tilth. On November 3rd maize was sown in furrows 48in 
apart. Several varieties were sown, and grains were planted at 
different spacings in the rows as a test to show* the advantage o'* 
otherwise of close or open planting. After the seed was sown, the soil 
was harrowed, and Bewts. mineral superphosphate per acre drilled 
over the block. A very fair germination resulted, and between 
December 2nd and December 6th the first irrigation was applied. 
I'his was followed by a dressing of lOOlbs. sulphate of ammonia per 
acre, broadcasted between the rows, and cultivated into the soil. A 
i»econd irrigation was given during January 13th and 15th, and the 
third, last, and heavy irrigation, during February 14th and 19th. 
The soil was cultivated between each watering. The maize made most 
of its growth during the warm months of February and March. A 
small percentage of “leaf wilt^’ appeared during the growth, but did 
not appear to affect the growth, or the setting of the grains, to any 
great extent. The maize cobbed comparatively well, and was ready 
for picking early in May. The following table shows the actual mois- 
ture received by this block; — 


Moisture Received by Maize, Block B, 1922-23. 


Date. 

Rainfall. 

Irrigations. 

Totals. 


inches. 

acre-inches. 

acre-inches. 

1922— 

November . 

. . 0.32 

— 

0.32 

December 

. . 2.81 

3.82 

0.63 

1923— 

January 

. . 0.39 

1.80 

2.19 

February 

. . 0.31 

4.21 

4.52 

March 

. . 0.01 

— 

1 

April 

0 

— 

0 


r - 

■ - — 



Totals . . . . 

. . 3.84 

9.83 

13.67 
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The following table shows the plots of maize, varieties with different 
spacings at seeding, with their subsequent yields: — 


Yields of Maize, Irrigation Block Bj, Kybybolite, 1922-23. 


Plot. Variety. 

Spacing in Rows 

Area. 

Total 

Yield 

4ft. Apart. 

acres. 

Yield, 
bush. lbs. 

Per Acre, 
bush. lbs. 

1. Boone County Special . . . 

Ordinary* 

0.60 

28 

6 

46 

43 

2. Red Hogan (local seed) . . 

ft 

0.08 

. 4 

30 

67 

25 

3. Red Hogan (Vic. seed) . . . 

99 

0.52 

19 

31 

37 

37 

4. Early Learning (Vic, seed) 

99 

0.24 

10 

29 

44 

4 

5. Early Learning (local seed) 

99 

0.08 

3 

4 

38 

25 

6. „ „ (Vic. seed) 

7. „ 

1 grain every foot 
4 grains in hills 

0.12 

6 

32 

47 

0 

8. „ 

48in. apart 
3 grains in hills 

0.12 

4 

0 

33 

17 

»• „ 

36in. apart 
2 grains in hills 

0.20 

9 

7 

45 

35 

10. Early Yellow Dent 

24in. apart 
3 grains in hills 

0.20 

7 

7 

35 

35 

36in. apart 

0.64 

23 

32 

36 

47 

11 

1 grain every 12in. 

0.64 

24 

15 

37 

48 


Totalis . 

. 3.44 

139 

43 

40 

33 

Farm average . . 

8.066 

376 

8 

46 

32 


* Ordinary spacing is single grains 15in. to 18in. apart. 

The following table shows the total variety yields for above area : — 


Yields of Mai^e Varieties, Block B, 1922-23. 


Variety. 

Boone County Special 
Early Learning . . . , 

Red Hogan 

Early Yellow Dent 

Totals . 


Area. Total Yield. Yield Per Acre. 


acres. 

bush. 

lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

. 0.60 

28 

6 

46 

43 

. 0.96 

39 

29 

41 

11 

. 0.60 

24 

11 

40 

18 

1.28 

47 

47 

37 

23 

. 3.44 

139 

43 

40 

33 


Prom the above tables it appears that comparatively close sowing 
of seeds and spacing of plants would give a slightly greater yield. 
Local seed, saved from the previous season, produced plants that 
showed no sign of ‘‘leaf wilt,^’ and in two out of the three varieties 
tried, gave increased yields over the freshly-purchased seed. 

Block C. 

This block of grass land was graded early in 1922, and dressed 
with about 60 tons farmyard manure per acre. A good quantity of 
green weed grow^th was ploughed under in October. On November 
2nd, six varieties of maize were sown in furrows 4ft. apart, and 15in. 
to 18in. apart in the rows. Land was then harrowed, and drilled with 
1 cwt. superphosphate per acre. Irrigations were applied very simi- 
larly to those given ’to Block B. The germination on this block was 
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not the best, but plants made good growth, and cobbed well. ‘‘Leaf 
wilt^^ also appeared on these plots, but not to any great detriment to 
the plants. 


Moisture Received 

hy Maize, 

Block C, 

1922-23. 

Date. 

Hainfall. 

inches. 

Irrigations. 

acre-inches. 

Totals. 

acre-inches. 

1922— 

November 

0.32 



0.32 

December . 

2.81 

3.15 

5.96 

1923— 

January 

0.39 

2.66 

3.05 

February 

0.31 

4.21 

4.52 

March 

. 0.01 

— 

1 

April 

0 

— 

0 

Totals 

3.84 

10.02 

13.86 


The above table shows the actual moisture applied to Block C, and 
the following one shows the yields ol* the varieties: — 

Yields of Maize Varieties, Block C, 1922-23. 

Variety. Area. Total Yield. Yield Per Acre. 



acres. 

bush. 

lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

Silvermine 

0.60 

37 

39 

62 

48 

Early Yellow Dent . . . . 

0.56 

29 

38 

53 

7 

Early Learning 

0.60 

31 

32 

52 

37 

Boone County Special 

0.60 

28 

44 

48 

7 

Improved Yellow Dent . . 

0.56 

26 

47 

48 

5 

Bed Hogan ... . . . . 

0.60 

25 

4 

41 

40 

Total 

3.52 

180 

4 

51 

8 

Farm average . . . . 

8.066 

376 

8 

46 

32 


Silvermine, — This variety made a very nice growth, reaching 9ft. to 
10ft. in height. Cobbed really well, two to the stalk being very com- 
mon. Cobs, however, were small, and tough on the stem. The grain 
ripened particularly well, and yielded 81.4 per cent, grain to cobs 
by weight. 

Early Ycllov^ Dent, — ^Did not germinate well, made good average 
growth, but did not cob so well as it did the previous season. Cobs 
were plentiful but small, and not evenly fertilised. Grain weighed 
heavy, and yielded 82.2 per cent, grain to cobs by weight. 

Early Learning, — Also suffered at germination, but plants made a 
very good average growth, and produced very fine, large cobs. Grain 
weighed well, and yielded 84,8 per cent, grain to cobs. 

Boone Conniy Special, — ^Poor Germination, but plants made good 
growth. This variety produced the largest and best cobs in appear- 
ance. Grain weighed Ught, and yielded 77.4 per cent, grain to cobs. 

X 
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ftn proved Yellow Dent. — ^Did not make as good growth as in the 
previous season. Cobs were smaller, and not so evenly fertilised! 
Orain weighed well, but yielded 79.9 per cent, grain to cobs. 

Red Hogan. — Made quite an attractive “growth, and produced much 
larger cobs than in 1922, but the yield was disappointing. Grain 
was light, and yielded 77.5 per cent, grain to cobs. 

I'lie following table shows the average yields received from the six 
varieties grown under trial during the past two seasons. 


Average Yields of Maize Varieties Under Irrigation, Kyiybolite, 
1921-22, and 1922-23. 



1921-22. 

1922-23. 

1921-23. 

Variety. 

bush. lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

bush. lbs. 

Boone County Special . . 

60 

40 

47 

25 

54 

7 

Early Yellow Dent . . 

63 

46 

42 

11 

53 

3 

Improved Yellow Dent 

49 

41 

49 

46 

49 

43 

Silverraine 

36 

20 

62 

48 

49 

34 

I.<eaming Early 

- 

- 

45 

33 

45 

33 

Red Hogan 

46 

13 

41 

4 

43 

33 

Means ... 

51 

44 

46 

32 

49 

13 


N.B. — All maize has been calculated as weighing 501bs. per bushel. 


BERSEEM UNDER IRRIGATION. 

.\ trial was made with bei'seem this winter by starting the crop in 
amongst the rows of summer crops. During March the spaces between 
the rows of maize and sorghum on Block A were cultivated to as 
level a tilth as possible, and berseem seed at the rate of 251bs. per 
acre was broadcasted over the 2^ acres. The block was then immedi- 
ately flooded. Seed was sown on March 27th, and by April 12th it 
liad germinated splendidly. As April continued very dry, we were 
forced towards the end of that month to give a light irrigation — 
about 3 acre inches of water being applied. The weather broke on 
May 6fh, and since then until end of July rain had been more or less 
continuous, and soil has been very wet all through the winter. The 
berseem grew comparatively well during May, especially where sorg- 
hums had been cut for green feed. Very little growth was made 
amongst the tall-growing varieties of sorghums that were left to ripen 
their grain. The maize plants did not so badly affect the clover, be- 
cause they ripened off, and did not shelter the clover so much from 
the sun. During the latter half of June, we were able to cut the better 
patches of clover with the second growth of sorghums for the dairy 
herd, but the bulk of it was too short for the scythe, and during early 
July it was grazed off quickly by the milkers. It then ^ve good feed 
for 28 milch cows for eight days. Since then to mid-At^ust the 
clover has made about 6in. of growth. We should secure good spring 
feed from it, but as a winter feed this trial has been a failure. 
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STINKING SMUT. 


TESTS WITH VARIOUS CONTROL METHODS. 

During 1923 the Department of Agriculture commenced a series of 
tests designed to determine the relative effectiveness of i 
number of different methods of treating seed wheat for the control 
of Stinking Smut {Tilletia triiici). The trials are being conducted on 
the Government Experimental Farm, Minnipa. The plots, five in 
number, are relatively extensive, each individual plot being approxi- 
mately 25 acres in area. 

During 1923 the plots, numbered 1 to 5, were sown with seed 
treated in the manner set out as under ; — 

Plot No, 1. — Sown with untreated seed. 

Plot No, 2. — Sown with seed treated with Faulding's Dollman^s 
Friend, at the rate of one packet of powder to l^gaUs. of water, which 
was sufficient to pickle 6bush. of seed. This was pickled on a con- 
crete floor and turned five times with a shovel, then spread out to dry 
and sown the following day. 

Plot No. 3. — Sown with seed pickled in an old churn with dry 
copper carbonate at the rate of 3ozs. of powder to the bushel. It was 
possible to treat a bushel at a time in this manner. This seed was 
sown during the day on which it was treated. 

Plot No. 4. — Sown with seed treated with a 1^ per cent, solution of 
copper sulphate, at the rate of Igall. of solution to a bushel of seed. 
This was pickled on a concrete floor and turned five times with a 
shovel, then spread out to dry and sown the following day. 

Plot No, 5. — Sown with seed treated with a i per cent, solution of 
formalin at the rate of Igall. of solution to the bushel of seed. This 
wus pickled on a concrete floor and turned five times with a shovel, 
then sown the same day. 

Field Inspection. 

The crops were inspected directly after germination, during the 
last week in July, and when they had reached maturity. As a result 
of these inspections, the Manager of the farm, Mr. R. Hill, made the 
following observations: — 

Plot No, 1 (untreated seed). — Came away well, there being a very 
good germination, and no check whatever in the growth. Stooling wa*^ 
very good right through the plot. There was evidence of smut right 
through it, but only a trace, and not as high a percentage as in the 
copper sulphate test. It was particularly noticeable in this plot that 
there were not the number of small heads commonly known as second 
growths that there were in the other plots. 

Plot No. 2 (Paulding’s Dollman’s Friend).* — This plot came away 
splendidly, and showed ahead of all the other plots for the first six 
weeks, but it then had a decided cheek in the growth. The crop 
appeared healthy enough, but did not move anything like as quickly 
from then on. The germination was only fair. The stooling was 
moderate. The heads were very well developed. There was a trace 
of smut through it, and the crop was a little later ripening than the 
remainder. 
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Plot No, 3 (copper carbonate). — This plot came away with the 
untreated plot, but the germination was not so good. The stooling 
was very fair, and the development of head good ; but the crop showa 
as much smut as the untreated plot. 

Plot No. 4 (copper sulphate). — This was the last plot to come away, 
although it had the advantage of being seeded s(‘veral days before the 
untreated plot. The germination was fair, and the stooling quite 
good. There was more evidence of second growths in this plot than 
in any of the others. There was also considerably more smut in this 
plot than in any of the others. 

Plot No. 5 (formalin). — This came away ahead of the copper sul- 
phate treatment, which was the next plot to it. It showed a very fair 
germination, good stooling, and the development of the heads was very 
fair. This plot was more free from smut than any of the others. 
The only smut to be found in it was an od<l head or so right through it. 

Comments. 

in commenting on the one season’s experiem'e ol these plots, Mr. 
Hill remarks that all the fungicides used evidently had a retarding 
effect on the germination of the grain. No one of them resulted in a 
crop absolutely free of smut. Formalin was the most successful, the 
crop grown from seed treated with this containing a mere trace of 
smut only. The use of Dollman’s Friend apparently resulted in a 
lengthening of the period between germination and maturity. 

In all plots on which smut was found, it was worse on patches of 
land where the soil was hard and the cultivation had not been so good. 
With the copper carbonate treatment there w^as no -evidence of cor- 
rosion on the drill at the time the s('cd was put through it, but two 
months later, when the drill was being used for seeding other crops, 
parts of it had corroded. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR MARCH, 1924. 


[By C. H.» Beaumont, Orchard Instructor.] 

Much discussion has taken place on the results of spraying with 
arsenate of lead for control of codlin moth. There are but few 
growers who do not spray, but some still have a serious prejudice 
against putting poison on to fruit or food. Weak sprays are not good. 
Where less than lib. of powder is used to SOgalls. of water there is 
certainly a greater percentage of codlin-afPected fruit. Again, there 
is a difference in favor of those who spray several times before the 
end of the year, with one other spraying about end of January. More 
particularly I have noted that in the few instances where spreaders 
arc used, much better results are obtained. Some very interesting 
results from a large Tasmanian orchard were recently published, and 
the claim made that 95 per cent, is not too much clean fruit to expect. 
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Fungous pests are prevalent this year. It is good practice to spray 
apricot, plum, and cherry trees which have been affected by shot-hole 
-Japanese plums especially need attention. * 

Pruning of apricot and peach trees may be conxineiiced in the late 
parts ; it is also useful to remove the bearing rods of vines. 

Packing for export will be in full swing; study the new regulations, 
and pack well; give good, clean fruit, and keep up the name of the 
State. Better boxes are available this year. Fruit for storing should 
be carefully selected. 

Make re^y for replacements; take out sick trees, and open out the 
holes. 

Where citrus fruits have not set, try cincturing by one clean cut 
to the wood, or by twisting wire to compress the bark, just after the 
blossoms fall. Keep the limbs well off the ground, it helps to ward 
off brown rot. 

Order your trees if you are extending the orclmrd. 


MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 

ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS Of BUTTEEFAT TESTS FOR JANUARY, 1924. 



Average 

Average 


Milk. 



Butterfat. 


Herd 

No 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 

1 January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 1 
January. 1 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

January. 

2/A 

16 

15 

Lbs. 

8,184 

Lbs. 

645-60 

Lbs. 

3,334-39 

Lbs. 

323*78 

Lbs. 

21-69 

Lbs. 

128-61 

2/B 

9 

8-68 

6,284 

69S-22 

5,206-83 

269-74 

28-86 

18012 

2/0 

16-48 

13 

6,339-5 

384-68 

3,252-34 

295-24 

17-90 

122-19 

2/E 

12-42 

12 

8,757-6 

706-11 

4,016-84 

364-43 

28 64 

166-75 

2/H 

2310 

23-10 

14,104-5 

610-58 

4,129-54 

698-18 

25-90 

168-00 

*/i 

14 

14 

9,749-6 

696-39 

4, .346-81 

416-99 

29-71 

166-27 

2/J 

12-77 

12-77 

9,933 

777-84 

6,341-62 

418-83 

32-80 

2ii>7e 

S/K 

24 

22-65 

12,297-6 

512-39 

3,742-30 

646-09 

22-71 

130-79 

t/L 

24 

19-90 

12,428 

617-83 

2,683-37 

540-28 

22-76 


t/0 

36 

25-55 

, 10,607-6 

294-66 

3,065-19 

' 401-66 

11-16 

114-65 

2/B 

16 

15-77 

1 15,736-5 

983-53 

6,369-28 

660-10 

41-26 

260-35 

2/8 

6 

5-45 

5,352-5 

892-08 

4,946 03 

239-30 

39-88 

221-25 

2/T 

12 

10-97 

9,742-5 

811-87 

4,802-96 

360-01 

30-00 

176*30 

2/U 

17 

17 

12,167-5 

715-73 

6,110-12 

496-22 

29-19 

197-53 

2/V 

21 

18-97 

8,104 

385-90* 

2,909-14 

333-77 

15-89 

115-72 

2/W 

17 

17 

11,873 

698-41 

5,669-81 

464-52 

27*32 

198-46 

2/X 

36 

33-55 

20,613 

588-04 

4,675-88 

798-86 

22-82 

1 167-74 


12-06 

10-61 

8,216 

682-92 

4,837-42 

330-41 

27-47 

188*82 

2Z 

12 

10-84 

5,903 

491-91 

3,916-93 

251-32 

20-94 

1 155*19 


25 

22-19 

0,386 

375-44 

3,433-30 

411-55 

16*46 

128-91 


9 

9 

4,186 

465-00 

3,564-94 

181-37 

20-15 

133-83 

2/Co 

13 

13 

6,559 

504-54 

3,151-05 

308-42 

23-72 

130-90 


17-36 

15-95 

9,841-95 

567 06 

1 4,013*05 

408-86 

23-56 

153-99 
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GLENCOE HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTERFAT TESTS FOR JANUARY, 1924. 



1 Average 

Average 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 

1 Herd. 

No. of 1 
Cows in , 
MUk. Ii 

jj 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

1 January. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. 

1 

Per Cow 
during 
January. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

January. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3/A 

17 

16 

13,950 

820-69 

3.638-78 

609-29 

36-84 

149-77 

3/B 

16 

16 

4,929 

308-06 

1,623-65 

, 240-10 

16-01 

69-22 

3/C 

12 

12 

8,804 

733-67 

3,362-39 

365-21 

30-43 

130-03 

3/D 

12 

11-52 

8,949-6 

746-79 

2,214-04 

375-67 • 

31-31 

84-20 

3/E 

15 

11-90 1 

8,549 

569-93 

2,467-67 

377-02 

2613 

103-61 

3/P 

9 

9 

6,231 

692-33 

2.910-30 

282-43 

31-38 

113-64 

3/G 

10 

9-23 

0,264-5 

626-45 

3,083-90 

246-27 

24-63 

113-43 

3/H 

16-26 

15-26 

9,294-5 

609-08 

2,612-71 

413-08 

27-07 

92-79 

3/1 

14 

13 

7,471 

673-92 

2,666-46 

341-89 

25-96 

107-89 

3/tT 

14 

i 14 

7,378-5 

527-03 

1,821-86 

331-06 

23-65 

79-16 

3/K 

22-03 

1 20-48 

10,297 

467-41 

2,653-20 

459 49 

20-86 

107-13 

3/Ti 

19 

17-42 

9,567 

603-53 

2,435-42 

467-49 

24-08 

94-19 

3/M 

12 

12 

6,851 

670-92 

2,481-46 ! 

347-45 

28-95 

104-93 

3/N 

20 

19-65 

12,227-6 

611-37 

2,402-96 1 

602-46 

26-12 

96-81 

3/0 

16-68 

14-13 

10,705 

645-66 

2,143-28 

384-12 

23-17 

76-83 

3/S 

12 

10-10 

6,779-6 

481-62 



246-88 

20-67 

— 

3/Q 

59-87 

68-58 

27,899-6 

465-96 

2,601-67 

1,188-85 

19-86 

104-86 

3/K 

17-84 

17-84 

11,668-6 

648-46 

3,028-75 

480-42 

26-93 

127-61 

Means 

17-42 

16-60 

9,817-66 

663-64 

2,693-80 

1 

424-96 

24-39 

103-20 


ENJOY CTTY COMFORTS! 


Instal a MONIER Septic 

Tank 

Systems supplied by all hardware firms in several qualities and designs. We 
draw the plan and arrange that your system obtains the approval of the 
Central Board of Health. TUs is the Best Septic System known. 

WRITE- 


SA. REINFORCED CONCRETE 

CO., 

BOWMAN BUILDINGS, ADELAIDE. 


*Phone— Cent. 2698. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


Minutes of meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture held at the 
Government Experimental Orchard, Blackwood, on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 13th, 1924. Present — ^Mr. W. S. Kelly (Chairman), Capt. S. A. 
White, Colonel J. Rowell, Professor A. J. Perkins, Messrs. J. W. 
Sandford, C. J. Tuckwell, L. T. Cowan, B.Sc. (Agric.), F. Coleman, 
H. Wicks, H. S. Taylor, and II. J. Finnis (Secretary). 

Welcome to New Members . — The Chairman (Mr. W. S. Kelly) ex- 
tended a welcome to Mr. 11. S. Taylor who took his seat on the Board 
for the first time, and also to Mr. J. W. Sandford, who until recently 
represented the Royal Agricultural & Horticultural Society on tne 
Advisory Board, but has now been appointed in a private capacity. 

Destruction of Timber on Main Roads . — A resolution from the 1923 
Annual Congress of the Agricultural Bureau to the effect that action 
be taken to prevent the destruction of timber on all roads in the 
State was brought under the notice of the local Government depart- 
ment, from whom the following report was received : — ^ ‘ It has always 
been the policy of the department to influence the councils to prevent 
the needless destruction of timber, and the inspectors individually 
have done their best to this end. We have given the question of pro- 
viding for protection of trees on roadsides by legislation very careful 
consideration, but we do not think it practicable. It will always be 
necessary to destroy certain trees, for instance, when laying water and 
other mains, telegraph and electric power wires, when road improve- 
ments are being carried out, trees become dangerous, and various other 
reasons. To make provision in an Act for preventing the destruction 
of all trees excepting where necessary for the reasons mentioned 
would, in our opinion, lead to endless confusion and irritation. We 
think that, generally speaking, the councils have endeavoured to 
comply with the department's request to protect the timber, and that 
most of the complaints received have been due to the fact that those 
complaining did not understand why the timber was being destroyed.'^ 
A general discussion took place in which Capt. S. A. White and Mr. 
P. Coleman referred to the need for some steps to control the destruc- 
tion of timber on roadways. It was decided to endeavour to secure 
from South Africa and Victoria copies of Acts bearing on this matter 
and in operation in those States. 

Rural Household Science Course . — The Secretary reported having 
informally discussed a proposal to establish a short course for women 
interested in agriculture and domestic science. It was decided that 
the Secretary should draw up a scheme for the consideration of the 
Board, 

Cold Storage of Dried Fruits . — A proposal that dried fruit should 
be cold stored for the purpose of checking the development of moths| 
therein was referred to the Horticultural Instructor for a report. 
The Board received from that Officer the following : — 

*'The inquiries I have been able to make from local merchants and 
officers in charge of cold stores verify the statements made by Mr. 
Tuekwell in his memorandum of the 5th instant. These all go to 
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show that cold stores are utilised to a limited degree locally for the 
above purpose, but time has not permitted me to search for data fur- 
ther afield. ^ 

‘‘As far as I can ascertain, the cold storage of dried fruits has 
been adopted in Adelaide almost solely for the purpose of dealing 
with the dried fruit insect problem, but the samples I have seen indi- 
cate its value as a preservative of a wider character, viz., to maintain 
that color, texture, and early lustre usually found in new season's 
dried fruits. I propose, therefore, making a few remarks on the two 
phases of preservation — (1) Prevention of insect depredations. (2) 
Retention of fresh color and texture. 

‘‘In so far as the former is concerned, I can gather no evidence 
to support the contention that the insects are killed by the 
process, as has been the case with the larvae of the Medi- 
terranean Fruit Fly {Ceratitis capitata) when they have been 
embedded in the pulp of fresh fruit submitted to cold 
storage for a given number of days. Tliere is much reason for believ- 
ing that a temperature suitable to the preservation of fresh fruits 
(33deg. to 34deg. Fahr.) has suspended the animation of eggs and 
larvae of the two common dried fruit moths — Ephestia cahiratella 
and Plodia interpunctella — and of the complete or incomplete stages 
of the two leading fruit-eating beetles {Silvanus and Tribolium) , The 
only statement respecting the fatal influences attributable to the cold 
storage practice is given by the engineer of the Light Square Cold 
Store, and is stated to take effect on grubs seen on the surface when 
the fruit is brought out suddenly into a high temperature — ^the rapid 
change apparently preventing the functional processes of the animal 
from readjusting themselves, and death rapidly supervenes. 

“In respect to this phase of suspended animation brought about 
by cold, entomological science has long been aware of, and practised 
the use of low temperatures adjacent to, but not as low as the freez- 
ing point of water, in transporting insects of a high economic value 
from one country to another, as witness the carrying of repeated con- 
signments of ladybird beetles and other predators and parasites from 
Australia to America, Honolulu, Fiji, South Africa, and elsewhere, 
and the transmission of the fig fertilising wasp { Blast ophagus) from 
California via London to Cape Colony, and holding it for several 
months dormant in cold storage until the local fig trees put out young 
fruits — before the eggs of the insects were awakened into activity 
inside the stored Capri figs. 

“There is no evidence to indicate that the larvae or grubs embedded 
in the compressed masses of fruit would be killed when suddenly ex- 
posed, nor is there any to show that the long period of cold storage 
would destroy the embryo in the egg. There is, however, the possi- 
bility that the sudden removal of the fruit from the insulated cold 
room, might, through the condensation of much moisture thereon, 
prove detrimental to the maintenance of the good appearance of the 
product if it be held for a few weeks after removal to the grocer's 
establishment. There is, therefore, at present no guarantee that dried 
fruits on which eggs of fruit-infesting moths or beetles are deposited 
prior to the produce going into the cold store will not become infested 
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from within when brought out into a warmer and more suitable atmcjs- 
phere. 

‘‘In so far as the rent^ntion of the fresh appearance and texture of 
these products is concerned, I have ncr evidence which leads me to 
believe that the bloom and freshness which they retain in the cool 
atmosphere will be lost very rapidly providing they are warmed up to 
outdoor temperatures gradually with a view to avoiding undue con- 
densation of the moisture from the outside air upon their skins. Such 
a wetting if permitted would, I am afraid, not only result in ‘sugar- 
ing^ at an increased rate from raisins and prunes, which had been 
dipped at the drying period, but in the case of the former hasten the 
darkening of the skins, and at the same time encourage the rapid 
growth of discoloring moulds on peaches and apricots, and possibly 
fermentation in prunes. 

“This subject cannot wholly be separated from other methods of 
sterilisation and preservation now under experiment, particularly in 
the United States of America, and to a certain extent in our own coun- 
try. I refer to the various methods of fumigation with CSg undei 
ordinary atmospheric pressure, and COg under vacuum, or sterilisa- 
tion which incidentally is reached when dehydrators are substituted 
for sun drying. The methods of preservation after either of those 
has been employed consist in the use of insect and almost air-tight 
containers for holding the fruit. It is true all of these add to the cost 
of putting the fruit on the market, hut the point to be worked out is, 
which will be the greater? 

“Drying the fruit in the open air as at present, exposes it to insect 
infection, and storing it in ordinary stores afterwards increases mani- 
fold this liability to insect pests as well as to ‘sugaring' discoloration, 
and loss of texture. To hold it in cold store to repress insects and 
retain the bloom of freshness until it is wanted for local consumption 
or export, and to ship it in cool chambers, perhaps to be held again 
overseas under similar conditions until sold to the distributors, must 
increase the cost considerably. 

“Assuming that ordinary handling charges are the same as under 
present methods, the following figures may be of interest: — An ordi- 
nary 561b. box measures over all Sin. x 13in. x 23Jin., or equivalent 
to l^ft. of shipping space. The freight to London on ordinary 561b. 
box sent as general cargo, I am informed by the local secretary of the 
A.D.P.A. (Mr. T. S. Oldham), is 2s. 2jd., calculated at 70s. per ton of 
40ft., as against the statement on the authority of the Produce Depart- 
ment of 3s. 3d. per case if shipped in cold storage — a difference of 
Is. Of d. If held here in cold store, the cost would be 3d. per case for 
one week (equals 10s. per ton), and Ifd. per case (equals 4s. 2d. per 
ton) for each subsequent week, say, 22s. 6d. per ton for the first month, 
and 16s. 8d. per ton for each succeeding month. I have no figures to 
show what are the storage charges in the merchants' bulk stores. 

“Notwithstanding any experiments in testing the other methods of 
sterilisation and preservation referred to herein, I consider a series 
of trials with the keeping in cold storage of a few cases of different 
kinds of fruits are worthy of attention. As apparently from the ex- 
perience already gained, no special temperatures other than those used 
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in keeping fresfi apples are reqxiired to hold dried fruit in good condi- 
tion, 

*‘I append to this report a letter received from Mr. F, Cole, of 
Messrs. Cole and Woodham, of Uenmark, along with samples of 
SmyiTia and South Australian sultanas, which former have, of course, 
been shipped to London and back — by ordinary stowage. The latter, 
Mr. Cole states, have been packed in their shed since last summer. 
.\ sample of dried apricots kept in a cold store since last year and 
procured by Mr. Tuckwcll from the Producers’ Cool Store at Bast 
End Market, Adelaide, is also forwarded. Although not made from 
fruits of the highest quality, the cleanness, color, and texture of these 
fruits would seem to speak well for the benefits of cold storage.” 

Tt was decided to recommend tlie Hon. Minister of Agriculture to 
institute a series of tests with the object of determining the commer- 
cial possibilities of storing dried fruit products in refrigerator cham- 
bers. 

Conferences.- It was decided that Members should let the Secretary 
have a statement of the Conferences which they were prepared to 
attend during the coming 12 months. 

Airless Storage of Fruit. — A communication was received from the 
Blackwood Branch seeking information relating to the Airless Stor- 
age of Fruit. It was decided to refer the request to the Horticultural 
Instructor for a report on the matter. 

New Memberi ,. — The following additions were made to the list of 
existing branches: — McLaren Flat— J. Ingoldby, E. Connor, J. T, 
Powell, T. W. McMurtie; Coonalpyn — S. Angel; Tweedvale — H. N. 
Muske, W. II. Fechner ; Cygnet River — W. L. Aylilfe ; Mount Pleasant 
~D. ??tow-Smith ; Lone Gum and Monash — A. Prater, L. H. Lehmann; 
Kongorong — J, Hay, H. Collins ; Renmark — A. Badcock ; Parilla Well 
— H. Petts; Light’s Pass — J. Hahn; Tweedvale — F. B. Pulleine; 
Mannanarie — R. Bayness, H. J. Cundy, J. Clarke; Hartley — G. L. 
Harvey, W. C. Harvey; Tw'o Wells — E. R. Wheller; W3marka — A. J. 
Denton, A. Polkinghome. 

Inspection of Orchard — The Board having during the morning, un- 
der the guidance of the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) 
and the Manager (Mr. R. Fowler), inspected the work being carried 
out on the Experimental Orchard, the Chairman took the opportunity 
of expressing his pleasure at the nature of the operations in progre^. 
.\fter several members had spoken, eulogising the orchard and its 
activities, it was decided on the motion of Mr. H. S. Taylor, seconded 
by Mr, H. Wicks, “that steps should be taken to bring under the notice 
of the Minister the Board’s sense of the very high value of the work 
being accomplished at the State Orchard, Blackwood.” Reference was 
also made to the need for compiling and publishing records of the 
activities of the orchard, and it was decided on the motion of Mr. H. S. 
Taylor, seconded by Capt. White, “that it be a recommendation to 
the Minister of Agriculture that such steps as may be necessary to 
bring about the compilation and publication of the results of the work 
carried out on the State Orchard, Blackwood, should be taken forth- 
with, and that if necessary a special grant should be made for the 
purpose, and an officer set aside to undertake the duties.” 
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Peas . — The Chairman referred to the prospect of^a considerate 
increase in the quantity of peas grown in this State in the very near 
future, and suggested the wisdom of taking early steps to ascertain 
the possibilities of an oversea market. ^He pointed out that the pea 
crop could now be harvested as simply as could the wheat crop, and 
there was every likelihood of its being grown extensively in the heavier 
rainfall wheat-growing areas as a crop in rotation with wheat. It 
was decided to request the Hon. Minister of Agriculture to secure 
from the Trade Commissioner samples of different types of peas mar- 
keted in London, together with a statement of the prices which each 
were bringing. It was also decided to ask that samples of South 
Australian grown peas should be forwarded to London for the purpose 
of having them valued, and that the Trade Commissioner might be 
asked to make inquires as to the extent of the market for South Aus- 
tralian grown peas in London. 

Export Apples . — Members strongly protested against the proposal 
of the Federal Government to permit the shipment of 450,000 cases 
of ‘‘ spotted apples from Tasmania to London. It was urged that 
such an action would have a detrimental effect on the apple export 
trade of Australia, and it was decided to ask the Hon. Minister to 
transmit to the Federal Government an emphatic protest against this 
alteration of the regulations. 


260 MEN FOR TOUR STUMP 6EUBBIN0 

With men at vour <li»po 0 al you could co quite a 1 1 of clnAring. In 
the ** Monkey^ Grabber you get th^ir strength, without the 
upkeep, in a simple, compart, easy lo-hHndie form. With the shoit 
lever liupplird. the po«»er is in >our own • ands This sturdy machine 
is equipiied with ropes equal to the heavy demands made on giub- 
biiig tarkle, aud each is ftited ait^ h(x)k and loop couplings— 
splicei^ an<i loose |*ins have been bani^hrd A fast gear and rope 
shoitener help you to g^t quiokiv to the actual pull, and an 
automatic Inhering gear al ows you to release from a strain. 

Standard equipment will clear acres from an anchor. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co., Limited, reported on March 1st, 1924: — 

Butter. — Tlic phenomenally cool month just passed has upset all calculations 
with regard to supplies of butter in this State, and whereas in previous years 
long ere this it has been neecssary to import top-grade butters from the other 
States to make up the shortage, so far this year there has been very little need 
for such a course, and at the moment the production in this State is still enough 
for local trade. Values are firmer than when last reported: — Choicest factory and 
creamery fresh butter, in bulk. Is. 6}d.; first-grade bulk, Is. S^d.; second-grade 
bulk, Is. 2id.; third-grade bulk, Is. l^d.; I>e8t separators and dairies, Is. 4id. 
to Is. 6d.; fair quality. Is. 3d. to Is. 4d.; store and collectors’, in good condition, 
Is. lid. to Is. 3d.; stale and heated lots, Is. to Is. O^d. 

Eggs. — There were several fluctuations during the month, and owing to the rates 
in the eastern States advancing rapi<Uy, values hardened here, but afterwards 
receded, the quotations at the eiitl of the month being fresh hen, la. 2d.; duck, 
Is. 3d. per dozen. 

Cheese. — The South-Eastern factories have been consigning regularly each 
week to our market, and rates ruling have been on a fairly even keel throughout 
the month, good trade being done. However, with London rates easier and lower 
quotations being made in other directions, the market has a weaker tendency, 
the range at present being from lO^d. to Is. for large to loaf; semi-matur^ 
large to loaf, Is. Id. to Is. 2d.; fully matured large. Is. 2d. to Is. 2id. 

Honey. — It was expected with the advance in rates reported in our last that 
heavier quantities would be arriving, but apparently the take will only be limited, 
and the market is fairly bare of choice liquid qualities. Borne apiarists are 
still holding some of last season’s honey, but, apparently, are looking forward to " 
higher money. Prime clear extracted, in liquid condition, realising 5d. per lb.; 
best quality candied lots, 4}d.; lower grades, 2id. to 3d., according to quality. 
Beeswax, Is. 3}d< to Is. 4d. 

Almonds. — There is very little business being done in these, the larger buyers 
waiting until the new crop commences to come along. Values at the moment are: 
— ^Brandis, 9d. to 94d.; mixed softshells, 8d. to 84d.; hardshells, 4id.; kernels. 
Is. 6d. to Is. 64d. 

Bacon. — Until the latter end of the month the values remained unaltered for 
this line, but owing to the higher prices of the live animal and carry-over stocks 
having about cleared, the market has firmed. Best factory cured sides, Is. 3Jd. 
to Is. 4d.; middles. Is. 6d. to Is. 64d.; rolls. Is. 14d. to Is. 2d.; hams. Is. 5d. to 
Is. 6d.; Hutton’s ‘‘Pineapple” brand haras. Is. 9d. Lard. — ^Hutton’s “Pine- 
apple” brand lard, in packets. Is.; in bulk, lid. per lb. 

Live Poultry. — Supplies this month have kept up fairly well and, generally 
speaking, good values have ruled throughout. Especially does this apply to prime 
heavy-weight poultry, but there is also ready sale for the lighter sorts as well. 
Farmers, however, would do well to pen up and fatten birds before sending, for 
the eniianced values would more than repay them for the trouble taken. It is 
expected that owing to the festivities being arranged in Adelaide in connection 
with the visit of the British Overseas Fleet, strong demand will rule for poultry, 
so that satsfactory prices seem assured. Loan crate supplied on application. 
The following rates ruled at to-day’s auction: — Prime roosters, Ss. to 7s. 6d, each; 
nice-conditioned cockerels, os. 6d. to 4s. lOd.; poor-condition cockerels, 2s. 6d. to 
3s.; plump hens, 38. to 4s. 3d.; medium hens, 2s. to 2s. 6d.; geese, 48. 9d. to 
68. 9d.; ducks, good condition, 48. 6d. to 68. 4d.; do., fair condition, 38. to 
38. 6d.; turkeys, good to prime condition, Is. 3(L to Is. 9d. per lb. live weight; 
do., fair condition, lid. to Is. IJd. per jk; do., fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 
8d. to 9d. each. 

Potatoes. — ^Victorian and Mount Gambier potatoes have been realising from 
9b. to lOs. per cwt. on rail, Mile End. 

Onions. — ^Best-quality onions, at lOs. 6d. per cwt. on rail. 
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DffPOBTS AND EXPORTS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC., 
JANUARY, 1924. 

Imports. 

Iwtersiate. 


Apples (bushels) 16 

Apricots (bushels) 2 

Bananas (bushels) 4,106 

Lemons (bushels) 2 

Oranges (bushels) 3 

Passion fruit (bushels) 286 

Pineapples (bushels) 164 

Peanuts (packages) 1 

Potatoes (bags) 4,195 

Bulbs (packages) 40 

Plants (packages) 21 

Seeds (packages) 46 

Casks, empty (number) 4,339 


Rejected — ^22bush. bananas, 14bush. pineapples. 

Fumigated — 59 wine casks. 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Seeds, &e. (packages) 3,552 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

One hundred and thirty-three packages dried fruit, 94 packages 
fresh fruit, 1 package honey were exported to overseas markets. 


These were consigned as follows : — 

London. 

Plums 94 

India and East. 

Dried fruit 33 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit 100 

Germany. 

Honey 1 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figaree, from data supplied by the Oommonwoalth Bfeteorologioal 
Department, show the rainfall of the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end 
of February, 1924, sdso the average precipitation to the end of February, and the 
average annual rainfall 


station. 

For 

Feb., 

19S4. 

To end 
Feb., 
1924. 

Av’ge 
To end 
Feb , 
1924. 

Far North and Upper North. 

Oodnadatta 

0*04 

0*74 

1-39 

filarree 

0*04 

102 

0*93 

Farina 

— 

0*81 

1*09 

Copley 

0-21 

0*81 

1*17 

Beltana 

0-33 

0*62 

1*42 

Blinman 

0*70 

0*92 

1-77 

Tarooola 

0*78 

1*33 

1*22 

(Hookina 

0*66 

0*86 

1*13 

Hawker 

0*66 

0*91 

1*21 

Wilson 

1*16 

1*66 

1*31 

*Goidon 

0-84 

1*58 

1*41 

-Qnom 

1*03 

1*59 

1*34 

Port Augusta .... 

1*66 

2*66 

1*06 

Port Augusta West 

1*69 

2*31 

097 

Bruce 

1*00 

1*68 

1*16 

Hammond 

1*10 

2*01 

1*32 

Wilmington 

1*61 

2*92 

1*60 

Willowie 

1*36 

2-49 

1*22 

.Melrose 

1*71 

3*72 

2*13 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

1*44 

2*66 

1*42 

PortGermein .... 

0*93 

2*34 

M6 

Wirrabara 

1*86 

3*09 

1*38 

Appila 

2*77 

4*43 

Ml 

Undock 

0*70 

MO 

1*28 

Uarrieton 

0*93 

1*74 

1*40 

Johnburg 

0*66 

1*22 

1*16 

Buielia 

0*83 

1*63 

1*47 

Orroroo 

0*72 

1*41 

1*69 

Naokara 

0*34 

M2 

1*44 

Black Book 

0*90 

1*64 

1*40 

Uoolta 

0*66 

1*36 

1*49 

Peterborough .... 

0*83 

1*87 

1*48 

YongaU 

M3 

2*31 

1*37 


Lower North-east. 


Yunta 

0*43 

0*91 

1*36 

Wankaringa 

1*16 

1*61 

M2 

Mannabili 

0*15 

0*63 

1*39 

Coekbum 

0*69 

1*39 

1*31 

Broken mil,N.S.W. 

0*34 

Ml 

1*67 


Lower North. 


PortPirie 

1*17 

2*66 

M4 

13S5 

•Port Broughton .. 

1*20 

2*61 

M5 

14-29 

Bute 

0*63 

1*71 

1*12 

15-78 

Lanra 

4*03 

6*30 

1*87 

18*26 

Uiltowie 

2*22 

2*93 

1*37 

17*20 

JaiAestown 

1*63 

3*28 

1*29 

17-S9 

BmdAlMcW.nki. 

3*03 

4*20 

1*28 

18-09 

OladitotM 

2*29 

4*15 

1*26 

10-29 

Oryital Brook .... 

2*60 

4*62 

1*26 

18-90 

•Gaomtown 

Na^y 

ftadhill 

2*62 

4*21 

1*37 

18-65 

1*42 

2*66 

M8 

16-87 

1*02 

2*34 

1*20 

1644 





Av’ge 


For 

To end 

To end 

Stetion. 

Feb., 

Feb., 

Feb. 


1984 

]92t. 

,1984. 

Lower North— confinued. 


Manoora 

Saddleworth .... 
Marrabel ....... 

Riverton 

Tarlee 

Stockport 

Hamley Bridge . . 

Kapunda 

Freeling ........ 

Qreenook 

Truro 

Stookwell 


Angaston ... 
Taounda 


212 3-49 1-33 

300 4-26 1-35 

2*13 3-40 1-09 

1-36 2-68 1-26 

106 213 Ml 

b 1-26 2-64 1 09 

1-92 416 1*29 

2*66 4*66 1*63 

1-90 3*63 1-32 

2*66 4-27 1*66 

2-17 3-77 1*81 

2 00 2*88 1-29 

....... 1-60 2*47 1-27 

6eld... 2-.32 3 00 1-21 

0*67 1*64 1*66 

0-68 1*61 1-44 

1*68 2*96 1-33 

an .... 2*23 3*83 1*26 

1*73 3*38 1*42 

lat 1*89 3*69 1*37 

West of Murray Bahqe. 

1*70 3*12 1*17 

h 1*60 3*14 1*46 

1*70 3-09 1*30 

1*69 2*99 1*43- 

1*17 2*64 1*39 

1*29 2*33 1*34 

idge... 2*41 3*46 1*41 

1*60 3*37 1*64 

1*27 2*34 1*36 

1*07 2*64 1-46 

1*01 2*77 1*41 

1*64 3*16 1*42 

0*81 2*18 1*44 

1*18 2*69 1*49 

1*40 2*87 1*60 

2*31 3*79 1*40 

wn 203 3*12 1*66 

ADELAinE Punrs. 


1*70 

3*12 

1*60 

3*14 

1*70 

3*09 

1*69 

2*99 

M7 

2*64 

1*29 

2*33 

2*41 

3*46 

1*60 

3*37 

1*27 

2*34 

1*07 

2*64 

1*01 

2*77 

1*64 

3*16 

0*81 

2*18 

M8 

2*69 

1*40 

2*87 

2*31 

3*79 

2*03 

3*12 


North Adelaide . . 


Glenelg . . 
Brighton 


Glen Osmond 
MagiU 


2*24 

3*26 

1*23 

2*44 

2*31 

3-80 

2*00 

2*66 

1*60 

2*07 

2*10 

2*78 

1*64 

2*31 

3 41 

4*24 

2*64 

3*36 

2*36 

2*46 

2*28 

2*70 

2*21 

3*09 

1*82 

2*68 

2*94 

4*02 
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RAINFALL— coNiiflueii. 


StfttlOIle 

For 

Feb., 

1934. 

To end 
Feb., 
1924. 

Af’ge 
To end 
Feb., 
1924. 

AT'ge. 

Annual 

Rainfall 

Moxtiit 

Lofty 

Rang! 

GS. 


Teatoee Golly 

2-72 

3-94 

1*66 

27-77 

Stirling West — 

3-98 

6*75 

2*60 

46-82 

UraidU 

3-41 

5-80 

2*36 

44-23 

Clarendon 

2-58 

3*67 

1'94 

33-09 

Blorphett Vale .e. 

2-63 

3-27 

1*47 

22*90 

Noarlonga 

3-31 

3-66 

1*27 

20-41 

Willnnga 

2-71 

3*98 

1*63 

26-99 

Aldinga 

2-29 

310 

1*26 

20-44 

Myponga 

3-86 

4-88 

1*90 

29*80 

Normanville 

312 

363 

M9 

30-70 

Yankalilla 

3-30 

3-73 

1*30 

23*31 

Mount Pleaiant .. 

0-86 

1-81 

1*61 

27-28 

Birdwood 

0-79 

1*91 

1*79 

29-39 

Gnmeraoba 

1-79 

3-27 

1*87 

33*36 

IfUlbrook Beeervoir 

2-68 

4-44 

2*26 

36*21 

Tweedvale 

2*08 

3*31 

1*83 

36*66 

Woodflide 

217 

3-21 

1*86 

32-20 

Ambleside 

2*38 

4*17 

1*90 

34*82 

Nalme 

1-76 

3-14 

1*86 

28-44 

Mount Bdrker . . e e 

201 

3*37 

1-93 

31-30 

Bohnnga 

1*79 

3-43 

1*89 

33-06 

Maoolesfield 

1-98 

2*99 

1*70 

30-66 

Meadows 

3-48 

619 

1*92 

36-19 

Strathalbyn 

1-71 

2*74 

1*40 

19*36 

Mubrat Futs and Vallbt. 


Meningie 

1-98 

2*09 

1*42 

i 18*74 

MiUfig 

1-46 

203 

1*21 

16*46 

Lanshome’s Creek . 
Welungton 

1-78 

2*08 

1*02 

14*77 

1*24 

1*76 

1*27 

148G 

Tailem Bend 

1-74 

2-23 

1*14 

14*68 

Murray Brid^ ... 

1*38 

191 

1*14 

13*94 

Callin^n 

093 

1*87 

1-27 

16*49 

Iffa.nnnm 

0 97 

1-43 

0-97 

11*66 

Palmer 

0-57 

0*88 

1*12 

16*46 

Sedan 

0*67 

1*62 

107 

12*27 

Swan Beach 

0-87 

1*62 

Ml 

11*06 

Blanobetown 

0-52 

1*43 

1*07 

10*09 

Eudunda 

0-67 

2*08 

1*32 

17*51 

Sotheriandi 

0*30 

1*63 

0*87 

11*20 

Morgan 

Waikerie 

0- 75 

1- 74 

1*81 

2*71 

‘ 0*97 
1*31 

9*30 

9*87 

Overland Comer . . 

0*47 

1*33 

M5 

11*03 

Lozton 

1-01 

2*16 

1*71 

12*60 

Renmark 

0*92 

1*74 

1*27 

11*06 

Monaab 

0-71 

1*70 

— 

— 

0 

1 

Sfvvoeb’s Gulf. 


‘Euola 

0*54 

0*62 

1*19 

10*01 

White Wall 

1-00 

1*07 

0*94 

,9*20 

Fowler's Bay ...: 

1-02 

1*21 

0*88 

12*14 

Penong 

2-44 

2*44 

1*18 

12*63 

Oeduna 

1-40 

1*70 

0*90 

10*26 

Smoky Bay ...... 

0-71 

1*00 

0*96 

10*98 

a. 

Streaky Bay 

0-84 

M2 

0-96 

12*96 

059 

0*86 

0*96 

18*07 


Arg» 

For To end To end Ar'te. 

Sutton. Feb., Feb., Feb., AastuI 

1934. 1931. IM4. BailkU 

I Wist or Sfinoks’s Qulf— eotiHnwd. 

Talia 060 0-84 0-73 16-32 

PortElliston 0-70 0-96 0-82 16-60 

Cummina 0-73 0-79 0-94 18-56 

Port Lincoln 0-96 1-26 1-07 19-60 

; Tnmby 0-33 0-61 0-74 14-66 

! Cnrrow 0-27 0-63 1-13 14-42 

Amo Bay 0-67 1-16 0-99 13-06 

Cowell 1-71 1-21 1-01 11-63 

Minnipa 0-86 1-94 1-88 16-61 

YOBZa PsinNSITLA. 

Wallaroo 1-16 1-89 1-03 14-16 

Kadina 0-82 1-80 0-98 16-02 

Moonta 1-66 2-29 1-00 16-36 

Green’s Plains ... . 1-21 1-92 0-96 16-86 

Maitland 4-02 4-89 1-17 20-17 

Aidtosaan 1-96 2-28 0 94 14-18 

Port Victoria .... 2-10 2-62 0-93 ,16-60 

Cnrramulka 2-46 2-72 1-06 18.20 

Minlaton 2-09 2-41 0-97 17-90 

Brentwood 2-60 2-66 0-84 16-83 

Stansbnry 2-13 2-13 1-06 17-01 

Warooka 2-06 2-21 0-96 17-80 

Torkntown 1-66 1-92 0-92 17-24 

Edithburgh 2-37 2-69 1-00 16-68 

Sooth ahs South-East. 

CapeBorda 1-60 2-08 1-16 26-00 

Kingsoote 0-97 1-31 0-99 19-04 

Penneshaw 1-08 1-61 1-42 19-47 

Victor Harbor.... 1-60 2-08 1-46 21-49 

Port Elliot 1-47 2-20 1-38 20-12 

Goolwa 1-08 1-62 1-34 17-89 

Pinnaroo 108 1-79 1-63 16-60 

Parilla 1'72 1-86 1-06 14-61 

Lameroo 2-39 2-89 1-24 16-32 

ParraUe 1-13 1-88 0-98 14-60 

Geraninm 1-69 2-33 0-99 16-62 

Peake 1-74 2-42 1-39 16-73 

Cooke’s Plains ... 1-60 2-60 1-04 16-14 

Ooomaadook 1-72 2-49 1-06 17-49 

Coonalpyn 2-39 3-02 l-17i 17-40 

Tintinan 2-02 2-71 M2 18-79 

Keith 2-41 2-92 1-29 18-22 

Bordertown 2-99 3-61 1-37 19-39 

Wolseley 3-19 3-80 1-17 18-12 

{ Frances 2-26 3-23 1-33 19-73 

Nuaooorte 2-76 3-66 1-48 22-66 

Panola 2-74 3-88 1-80 26-26 

Luoindale ....... 3-08 4-01 1-27, 23-69 

Kingston 1-66 2-81 1-36 24-61 

Robe 1-67 2-77 1-46 24-69 

Beaohport 1-64 ,.2-22 1-72 27-20 

Millitont 2-08 3-60 1-87 29-39 

Kalangadoo 3-01 4-79 2-01. 82-47 

Mount GamUar .. 2-64 4-03 2-26 31-39 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDEX TO OUBBBNT ISSUE AND DATES OF HEETINOS 


DfttM of 
Moetingi- 


Appila-Tanowie .... 

Arumrton 

Ashbourne 

BfOaUaya 

Balhannah • • • • • • •••• 

Barmera 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

Belalie North 

Bern 

Bethel 

Big Swamp 

Blaokheath ........ 

Black Springs 

Blackwood 

Block E. . 

Blyth 

B(wleroo Oentre .... 

Borrika 

Brentwood 

Brinkley 

Bundalm Springs .. 

Bute 

Butler • 

Oslca 

Oadell 

OanowieBelt 

Oanow 

Oherry Gardens .... 

Olanfield 

Glare 

Glaifendon 

OlaypanBore 

Gle^ 

Gkdlie 

Oolton 

Oloomandook 

Ooonalpyn 

Oradook 

Oryital Brook 

Gungena 

Currency Greek .... 

Cygnet Biyer 

Dtfke’ePeak 

Denial Bay 

Bdillilito 

Elbow Hill 

Burelk 

Farrell's Flat 

ftwm 

Gawlei!B(yir 

Georgetown 

Genninin 


39 2 
25 22 





Branch. 

Bcpow 

on 

Page 

Dates of 
Meetings. 

Mar. 1 April. 


Gladstone 
Glencoe.. 
G 




Green Patch 

Ghimeracha 

Halidon.... 


;rT;ar 


Hawker 

Hilltown ... 
Hookina .... 
Inman Vidley 
Ironbank ... 


Ealangadoo ( Women s) 

Kalan^oo 

Eanguilla . 


Eingston -on-Murray 
Eongorong •••••••. 

Eoonibba 


Eybybohte . . 
Lake Wangary 
Lameroo 


Lenswood and Forest 
JEUuuce 

Light’s Pass 


Luomdale 


McLaren Flat 
MacGilliyray 
Maitland ... 


Mannanane 
Marama... 
Meadows • 
M( 

Mi 
M 
Ml 


Mindarie 

Minlatoo 


19 16 


20 17 


18 15 

20 17 


19 16 
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INDBX TO AOBIOULTUBAL ifUBBAU BBFOBTS— 




Dates Of ! 



A 

Dates of 

Bnuioh. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

Braneta. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 


Fate 

Mar. 

April. 

A 

Psgo 

Mar. 

April. 

Minnipa 

801 

19 

16 

Roberts and Yerran • . 

A 

20 

17 

M<marto South 


— 

— 

Rookwoode. 

816 

24 

— 


« 

21 


RnaadalA 

A 




« 

20 

17 

Rosy Pine 

A 



,,,, 

If ........ 




Sadileworth 

A 


- 

If OOfO^h ,tt«t 


24 

__ 1 

Saddleworth 

A 

11 

Ifr 

Morohaid 

t 

• 

16 

20 

19 

17 

(Women*!) 

Salisburv 

A 

A 

4 

1 


« 

19 

16 1 

Salt CtaaIt 

A 



Mount Bryan 

• 



Sandalwood 

A 



. 

Mount Byran Sait •• 

A 

— 

— 

Shoal Bay 

816 

18 

16 

Mount Oomnaaa .••• 
Mount Gambier ...• 

* 

1 

8 

12 

Smoky Bay 

Spalding 

A 

A 

16 

19 

. 


« 

16 

19 

Stockport • 

800 

21 

16 

Mount Pleaiant .... 

817 


Strealry Bay 

A 



Mount Bemarkable • • 

« 

— 

— 

Strathmbyn 

A 

18 

16 


A 

18 

22 

Talia 

A 

10 

14 


A 

19 

16 

Tantanoola 

822.23 

16 

19 

Murray Bridge 

A 


— 

Taplan 

A 

18 

16 


« 

19 

16 

Taroowie 

A 

18 

15 

If ypA*!ga nitttt tt-f 

• 


Tarlee 

A 

Myria ntxtT-i - 

« 

16 

19 

Tatiara •«••••#••••• 

t 

15 

19 

NintawerrA tt 

« 

20 

17 

Tweedvale 

817 

t 

20 

24 

NaraoooHe 

821 

* 

8 

12 

Two Wells 


Nanidy* 

22 

19 

Uraidla ft Summertown 

i 

3 

7 

Naim^^g tttttt t*** 

« 

22 

19 

Veitoh • • • • 

A 


lleeta 

• 


Virginia. 

A 



NelAatiy 

807 

16 

19 

Wmkerie 

• 



NAtflArtiWl ... .... 

21 



WaU 

A 




New Residence e . e . 

807 


— 

Wanbi 

A 


.. 

North Booborowie •• 

A 

11 

16 

Waroowie • • • • 

A 

... 

.. 

North Bundaleer . • . • 

NArtfidAld ...... 

A 

-- 


Watervale .......... 

A 


.1. 

A 




Weayeri 

800 

A 

17 

18 

14 

Nunkeri and Yuigo • • 

« 

2 

6 

Wepowie 

15 

O’Loughlin 

« 

19 

16 

Whyte-Tarcowie. • . • 
Wilkawatt #••••••• 

A 



Qmiroo 

791 

« 

22 

19 

A 

16 

19 

Owen 

21 

18 

W ill iami town 

800 

6 

2 

Parilla 

Perilla Wen 

A 

A 

21 

24 

— 

(Women’s) 

Williamstown •••••. 

800 

21 

18 

PattaMa 





Willowie •••••••••• 

A 

19 

16 

Penma .... 




... 

Wilmington 

A 

19 

16 

Pe^evnie 


21 

... 

Windsor • 

A 


Pate , 




Winkie 

A 



Penole 

822 

A 

1 

6 

Wirrabara.... 

796 



PaHaa 

22 

26 

Wirrega 

824 

A 



Pinnaioo 

A 

16 

19 

WiiriUa 

16 

19 

PnfiiTMrkfA ... 

A 

i2 

9 

WirruUa 

A 

PooAnere , , , ^ ^ t * * - 

' t 

\ A 

1 

6 

Wolowa 

A 



Port Broughton 

21 

— 

Wookata 



.. ‘ 

PortSUiot 

1 

19 

16 

Wudinna 

• i 

... 


PortOermein .«•».. 
Pygery 

1 • 

22 

26 

Wynarka 

A 




16 

19 

Taoka 

A 

18 

15 

RAmAft 


17 


Yadnarie 

806 

18 

16 

Rapid Bay 

1 814 

A 

1 

6 

Yallunda Flat 

A 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

JByary producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Depakment of Agriculture will brisg information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too fhr from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

ORROROO (Average annual rainfall, 13.42in.). 

February 23rd. — ^Present: eight members. 

FiXHJDiNd V . Sprinkling for Irrigation. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. G. 
Matthews), who ('oiitributod o short paper dealing with this subject, said if the 
water' were drawn from a .supply of unlimited quantity, irrigating the land by the 
flooding system should be adopted. Wliere lueeme was grown the land could be 
flooded three dayjj before the crop ivaa cut, in order that the young roots of the 
plants would become established before they wore exposed to the heat of the 
sun. When flooding was practised no outlay of money was required in the 
purchase of tups, hoses, &('. It might be argued that if the land were flooded 
weed seeds would be introduced on to the property, and that the land would form 
a hard crust and crack after the water was applied. Such might prove the 
case in the event of a heavy and sudden downpour of rain, but where one was 
able to flood the land at regular inteiwals, the difficulty would be overcome, Mr. 
Matthews said many arguments could be raised in favor of the use of the sprinkler. 
Sprinkling was to be preferred in places where the water supply was limited, 
because the watoi* washed and cleamsed the fodder, and a larger area of crop 
could be watered in a given time than could be*, handled by flooding, whilst for 
starting young plants there could be no doubt that the sprinkling was preferable 
to flooding. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BEHTALOO VALLEY (Average annual rainfall, 23.50m,). 

February 18th. — ^Present: 11 members and three visitors. 

Making the Most of a Small Holding. — Under this title a short paper was 
read by Mr. J. B. Giddiugs, in the course of which it was stated that on a small 
holding it was advisable to have small paddocks fenced with strong netting and 
a barb on top, to keep sheep or pigs under control. Land which was suitable 
for growing fodder crops should planted with lucerne. Each paddock should 
be provided with water, but if that were not possible a lane should be laid out 
so that the stock could obtain water whenever they desired. Shade should also 
be provided in each paddock for the animals. The stock on a small holding should 
include two cows for the household, and they should be milked and fed regularly. 
A few pigs were profitable, and could be fed with little expense on peas and 
waste from the garden. Horses were necessary to work tlie holding. A few 
fowls, if properly cared for, would also prove a profitable investment. A small 
garden, half an acre in extent, should be planted with mixed fruits and vegetables. 
The remaining arable land should be cropped, a rotation of wheat, oats, or barley, 
and field/ peas being practised. With such a rotation, cropping could be continu^ 
for a number of years without fallowing, which was a great consideration on a 
small holding. If the farmer did not have a pea harvester he could gather the 
peas with a horse rake, stack or thrash them, and feed them to sheep or pigs. 
When crushed, peas made splendid horse feed. 
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Faiim Buildings. — Mr. J. Fradd, who read a paper dealing with this subject, 
said all sheds and buildings erected on the farm were e^pected to give service 
for a considerable time^ and they should, therefore, be built to the l^t possilAe 
advantage. Sheds and buildings that constantly required repairs were a hindrance 
to the efficient inanagenient of the farm, and gave an untidy appearance to the 
homestead. A warm, dry stable helped considerably to keep the horses in good 
condition, and saved a good deal of feed in cold and wet weather. Where 
possible, the stable should bo built on the side of a hill, the back to the west, and 
the opening to the east. If material were available, the walls should be built 
with stone, and covered with an iron roof. Walls should be provided with venti- 
lators to keep the stable cool in summer. It should be fitted with a manger, 
from which either hay or chaff could be fed, with plenty of room at the back for 
the convenience of those feeding and tending the horses. A strong post-and-rail 
yard, fitted with well-swung gatea or ^ip rails, was preferable to th© post and 
wire yards too often noticed on the farm. The chaffhouse should be built at the 
back of the stable, with a door opening on to the back of the manger. The barn 
could be built of stone and iron, on the side of a hill. A platform on the bottom 
side raised to the level of the Imck of the wagon, so that wheat and super could 
be trucked in or out, would obviate the heavy lifting and lumping that had to 
be done when the fioor was not raised above the ground. Stone and iron could 
be used for the erection of the implementi shed, the back and both ends of which 
should be enclosed, and the front opening to the east. Wide spans should be 
provided for the housing of large machinery and implements. The blacksmith’s 
shop was also a necessity, and should be built large enough to ^ meet all require- 
ments. Fowl houses could be built With reinforced concrete *or ciunent, using 
as little material as possible that would be likely to harbor vermin. Half -inch 
piping swung from the roof made excellent perches^ Stone and iron buildings 
were expensive, but one should not lose sight of the fact that the first outlay 
was practically the only cost, because such sheds required very little upkeep. 
Straw sheds certainly served the purpose in many instances, but one had continually 
to be carting straw with, which to renovate the roofs. When, however, they were 
erected, nothing but solid timber should be used. Shed forks should be placed 
into the#ground to at least a depth of 3ft. 6in., and about 10ft. or lift, apart. 
Beams cut out of the tops of trees would prove stronger than those cut out of 
young timber. The middle row of forks should be longer than those on the 
outside, in order to give the water a good fall. The roof should project over 
the beams and forks to keep off tlie rain and give them a considerably longer life. 
The shed should be kept well covered with straw, otherwise it would leak, and the 
rain would quickly ruin the timber. 

GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16in.). 

February 15th. — ^Present: 13 members. 

SH££p and Wool. — In the course of a paper under the heading, ^^Australia’s 
Greatest Production,” Mr. W. Lines said every farmer could not be a breeder of 
stud Sheep, but each fiockmaster should aim at keeping a flock of sheep of high 
standard, and if he were not able to increase the number of sheep on his property 
ho could assist in raising the quantity of wool per head if care in selecting the 
rams and culling the ewes were exercised. If that practice were carried out it 
would not be a difficult problem to raise the average yield of wool per head by 
lib., which would be of great value to both the producer and the country. Many 
farmers purchased a few sheep when feed was plentiful or when weeds were 
troublesome on the land, and sold the sheep again, being content to make a few 
shillings on each animal, but the man who kept a permanent flock would make 
between 258. and 30s. with wool and lambs, if he obtained an average drop of 75 
per cent, of lambs. It was necessary for the farmer who carried a flock of sheep 
to hav<!( some knowledge of the general terms which were used m the production 
of wool. Merino wool, when classed, was divided into two distinct types — 
combing wool and clothing wool. Combing wool was used for the manufacture 
of worsted goods, and should have a f|iir length of staple. Qothing wool was 
used far manufacturing woollen goods, and was generally distinguished by having 
a shorter staple than the combing wool, and usually it was of a flner quality. 
Wool with a tender fibre was clarified as clothing wool, because it would not 
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stand the strain of combing. When classing wool, condition, which denoted th# 
amount of yolk and grease that the wool contained, was one of the main pointa 
to be observed. A fleece that was heavy in grease would not give such a high 
yield, pound for pound, as a light bulky fleece. * * Cliaracter ^ ^ was usually applied 
to the wavy formation that could be noticed om the surface of the fibres of the 
wool. Character not only denoted the crimp of the fibre, but also embraced all 
the good qualities of high-class wool. * * Lustre ’ * was the glossy metallic brilliance 
usually confined to English breeds of sheep, whilst brightness was the soft shade 
of lustre found in the Merino. ** Quality^’ was a term that was used very 
extensively in reference to both sheep and wool. Quality was generally used 
when speaking of fineness, but it should be used to indicate wool that was well 
developed and had character, soundness, elasticity, evenness of formation, and 
was freegrown. Classification of a Small Clip. — When a fleece had been thrown 
upon the wool table it should be skirted. All stained wool and sweaty edges 
should be removed. In the case of burry wool, if the fleece could be made free 
by taking off the shoulders and thighs, it was advisable to do so, but if the burrs 
were em^dded too deeply into the fleece only the edges should be removed. When 
rolling a fleece, the side nearest the wool-roller should be turned in very lightly, and 
the other side brought right over; then it should be given another turn to bring 
the back into the centre. The neck should be folded back as far as the shoulder, 
and then the fleece rolled from the breech. That would bring the shoulder upper- 
most, thereby exposing the best part of the fleece. A small clip did not need 
heavy classing. Any fleeces that were tender in fibre, discolored, or heavy in 
condition, should be taken out and placed in a separate bale. A general fault 
when opening tho wool on a sheep was to push the hands into the fleece and 
flatten the staples in all directions, thereby making it quite impossible to inspect 
the wool in a natural state. When opening the wool, one should be careful not 
to use pressure, but to spread the staples gently with the thumb and first and 
second fingers of both hands. The wool would then close again when released^ 
without showing signs of handling. In the discussion that followed, Mr. J. H. 
Sargent asked the writer whether it was advisable to fill the bale well or only to 
fill it in lightly. Mr. Lines replied that it all depended on the number of bales, 
tf there were only one bale he advised putting in as much wool as possible. Mr. 
J. J. Gale said it was advisable to go through the flock before shearing. Many 
owners simply removed the dirty points of wool, but he believed in thoroughly 
skirting the fleece. Wool heavy in grease should never be placed with clean wool. 
In any clip there should always be two classes. Mr. A E. Lines considered 
farmers should take more interest in wool growing, and that every man could, 
with little difficulty, keep a few sheep. Those who kept even a few sheep should 
make it a point to see that they also had a good ram. In his opinion, there was 
altogether too much dealing in sheep, which was very detrimental to the industry. 
The practice among many was to buy up sheep to oat down stubble, and then put 
them on the market. His experience was that wool growing at the present time 
was a more payable proposition than wheat growing. 


MANNANABIE. 

December 20th. — Present: 17 members and five visitors. 

Mr. B. Bretag read a lengthy paper, ‘‘Merino Sheep and Wool Classing, '' and 
a keen discussion followed. 

The Kitchen Garden. — ^At tho November meeting a paper dealing with this 
subject was read by Mr. L. F. Gerke. The first work, he said, was to select a 
suitable site, preferably in the backwash from a flooded creek. A good dressing 
of welbrotted stable manure should be dug into the plot duriiuf July or August* 
For winter vegetables the soil should be prepared immediately ^or the first rains. 
Boot crops were best sown in beds, and the plants should be thinned out to about 
2in. apart in the rows. For pavsnips and carrots the soil should be worked to a 
depth of at least 12in. The soil should be worked down very finely if small s^s 
Were to be sown. After the seeds were sown, it was a good plan to give the 
plot a light dressing of^ stidile manure to prevent the soil from forming a haird 
(iirust. Great care should be exercised in the selection . of cabbage and other 
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vegetables that were to be trausplauted^ and only healthy seedlings should be set 
out into the permanent garden. Cabbages and plants of a similar character 
should be planted about 18in. apart. After they were planted the seedlings should 
be watered twice a day for the first few days, until they had become firmly 
established, after wliicli one watering each day would suffice, but it was necessary 
to keep the hoe going so that the soil wouhl not cake around the plants. Liquid 
manure could be made by soaking eow droppings in a cask of water, and al^ut 
a pint of the liquid should be given to each plant three times a week. Herbs, 
such as thyme, mint, marjoram, &e., could bo grown in botxes filled with soil 
composed of one part of earth to one part of rotted stable manure. Referring to 
summer vegetables, the speaker first mentioned melons, which, he said, should 
be planted in holes about 9in. deep and 15in. in diameter, filled with a mixture 
of old stable manure and earth. The surface of the hole should be somewhat 
below the natural surface of the soil, so that the water would remain around the 
plants. Several seeds could be planted in the one hole. Tomatoes could be treated 
in a similar manner, allowing one plant to each hole. When plants were being 
watered care should be taken not to aUow the water to run too quickly, because 
it washed the earth away from the stems of the plants, and tended to make the 
soil crust on the surface. If the garden were properly cultivated, kept free from 
weeds, and received plenty of water, success in growing vegetables should not be 
difficult to attain. Another method of making a small garden was to enclose a 
small area with a stone wall about 3ft. high and 10ft. wide. This should be 
filled to within a foot of the top with prepared soil, an<l plants sown therein. 
The garden could be covered to pnotect the plants from frosts, which, although 
rather expensive, would ultimately be a siiviiig, because the wall would protect 
the plants from hot winds and less water would be required. 


WTRBABARA (Average annual rainfall, iH.Olin.), 

January 26th. — Present: 11 members and one visitor. 

The Circular Saw. — In the course of a short paper dealing with this subject, 
Mr. B. H. Borgas said before the saw was used the bench should be screwed up 
and the bearings firmly held in position, so thnt there would be no play in the 
spindle. Prior to starting to cut wood, the saw should be in good order 
and properly gulleted. If the saw were about 30in. in diameter, and the teeth 
from l^in, to 2in. apart, they should be kept gulleted to a depth of |in. to iin , 
Hccording to the distance between the teeth. The teeth should be gulleted a 
little to the back, so that if a line were drawn from the front of the tooth 
towards the centre, on a 30in. saw, it should show about 4in. to 6in. behind the 
centre, in order that the sjiw would draw in the wood instead of pushing it away. 
He preferred the hog tooth saw, because it cut the wood, whereas the peg tooth 
was inclined to tear the wood. The saw sliould be set about half as wide again 
as the width of the saw, and when it was being sharpened care should be taken 
not to remove too much from the heel of the tooth. When a saw was newly 
gulleted, it should be from 4<32in. to 6-32in. lower at the heel than at the point. 
The saw should be travelling about 9,000ft. per minute. When cutting firewood, 
the wood should be held against the saw at an angle, in order to prevent the 
timber from rolling into the saw. 


LAURA, January 26th. — ^Mr. W. H. Campbell delivered an address, in which he 
•dealt with his experiences during a recent visit to South Africa. 

MANNANARIE, January 17th. — Mr. T, Chesson read a paper, Handling and 
Care of Horses. ' * Several questions on subjects of local interest were also brought 
before the meeting for discussion. 

MANNANARIE, February 14th. — Mr. T. Chesson read a paper, * ‘ Handling and 
Care of Horses, ’ ’ and an interesting diOcussion ensued. In discussing the question, 
‘‘The Best Method of Covering a Haystack,” Mr. A. T. Symons favored roofing 
the stack with loose straw. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Crawford) thought 
the best plan was to use sheaved straw ns n thatch, and to fasten it securely in 
position. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

BETHEL. 

January 22nd. — ^Present: 11 members and two visitors. 

Breedino and Care of 1 arm Horses. — In the course of a short paper dealing 
with this subject Mr. B. Winter expressed the opinion that every farmer should 
endeavor to have at least one good brood mare, and then obtain the services of the 
best horse in the district. He considered that a good horse would always bring a 
good price and that it took no more fodder to feed a well bred animal than a 
mongrel. In the management of the farm team special care should be given to the 
selection of the harness. Collars that fitted the shoulders of the horses perfectly 
should be used, and the harness should be kept free from sweat and dirt. The 
speaker contended that if the horses were groomed every morning and the 
collars kept clean, the team would not be troubled with sore shoulders. A keen 
and interesting di^ussion followed. 


CLARE. 

January 18th. — Present: 14 members and visitors. 

Grading and Packing Dried Fruits on the Murray. — The Clare and 
Benmark Branches interchanged papers on the subject, ‘^Packing and Marketing 
Fruits.” The following is the paper by Mr. F. Cole, of Renmark Branch: — 
”The business of grading and packing dried fruits requires a good deal of 
experience and expert knowledge. Like most other callings in these days, one 
has to specialise to succeed. There has been a tendency in the past on the part 
of some people to imagine that any grower can start in the packing business, 
put up a * makeshift’ shed, and an old worn-out machine, and ask growers to 
entrust them with their fruit for preparation for the market. Under these 
conditions can one wonder that complaints have been made about bad grading and 
packing.” The care with which classing, grading, and packing is carried out 
determines to a large extent the success or otherwise of the marketing of the 
product. Every packer should bo very careful in his classification of fruits, and 
watch carefully that the standards are well maintained. I will deal first with 
classification. This is done at the shed door when weighing in the fruit. Currants 
have in the past been classed under three grades, which are determined before the 
fruit is put in the machine. For export three-crown currants are classed in throe 
typos, viz., three-crown small, being small fruit; three-crown superfine, being 
large bold fruit; and three-crown medium, being fruit of a three-crown grade 
that does not come under the heading of the other two types. The two-crown 
grade is also classed in three types, but the types are determined by the destination 
of the packed fruit. If intended for export, the same system as in the three- 
crown is followed, but if for Australian trade, these types are blended when going 
through the machine. The only sieve used in the past when grading currante 
is one with fin. holes, which takes out the buck fruit, which the elevator conveys 
to bags ready to go to the distilleries. These two are the main grades; the 
one-crown and manufacturers' grade are in the minority if good drying weather 
is experienced, but in years of disaster these latter grades may assume large pro- 
portions. In cleaning currants the machine should be carefully watched to see 
that the stems are being removed, also to see that sufficient blast is put on to 
blow out all light or red berries, which if left in will spoil the sample. I am not 
a believer in any patent attachment to grading machines^ which saves all this 
inferior fruit and puts it back into the hopper to be again passed through the 
machine^ until it escapes being blown out, and finally passes into the pack^ This 
is agairm the principles of good grading, but it will give a low percentage of 
waste in the treatment of the fruit. The packer must decide one of the two 
things — Am I to sacrifice quality and purity of grade for a minimum of wastage! 
or am 1 to keep up the standard' <^q^de|||Lfand not to make the main objecHve the 
reduction of ^rcenta^e of Waste! If you wish to be a successful packer and 
to get a good reputation^ foy the product it will be necessary to study the quality 
of rho f!hiit. The system followed hy.flie writer when grading three-crown fruit 
It to place all the *blow out' coming from the second machine with the two-erown 
gprade tO be blended with that cJlow of fruit. This system usually wo^ oul^ 
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that out of a three-crown grade 5 per cent, is reduced to two-crown, and out of 
the two-crown grade 5 per cent, is reduced to one-crown. This method always 
keeps the grades pure and well up to standard. Sultanas graded for export are 
passed over a Jin. sieve, separating the large from the small fruit, thus making 
two types of one grade, which are packed and branded Special and Choice respec- 
tively. The Commonwealth portion of the pack is a blended sample. The method 
followed in classing at the receiving door is to keep separate the types of the 
various grades, consisting of three distinct types, viz., the bottom, the middle, and 
top of the grade. These three types arc blended in the hopper, thus producing 
an even sample of each grade. The grading of lexias consists in dividing the 
fruit into three sizes. The classing at the door is done in three grades — five, 
four, and three crown; each grade is put through the machine separately and run 
over sieves. In grading five-crown all fruit passing over a sieve with 17-32 
hollas is packed as five-crown; that passing over a 12-32 sieve is packed as two-crown. 
All falling through is run through the stemmer a second time, with a strong blast 
to blow out inferior berries, and is then packed as seedless. If the fruit is a bit 
on the damp side, this seedless grade will be rather dirty. It will be full of small 
stalks, which will necessitate running it through tlie grader a second time, but in 
any case it is advisable to run this grade through twice. The four-crown is 
treated the same, but the grade is four-crown from the top sieve, two-crown from 
the second sieve, and distillery passing through. In the three-crown grade only 
the large fruit passing over the 17-32 sieve is packed; all the balance is distillery. 
In my opinion there Siould be a distinction between the two-crown obtained from 
the five-crown and that obtained from the four-crown fruit, both fruits being the 
same size, but of dilfercnt color. The fruit from the five-crown sliould be branded 
two-crown extra or two-crown choice. Pear grading presents difficulties. There 
is a difference of opinion as to which is the better — hand or machine grading. I 
favor hand grading, because the machine, using the present riddles with circular 
holes, cannot grade properly, to size, the sample being very uneven in size and 
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color. The benefit of hand grading is in grading to color as well as size. There 
are usually three different colors — the canary color, the pink fieshy color, and» 
fruit of a darker shade, although otherwise very good fruit. To mix these 
colors in one box would be fatal. Each color is packed separately, and branded 
with different marks, viz., three-crown special, three-crown choice, and three- 
crown fine. These brands define the different sfiade of color. This method of 
grading and packing is essential when exporting to Great Britain. The box must 
bo faced by placing the fruit in the rows fiat side uppermost. The easiest way to 
face boxes is to make the box upside down, paper and face on the bottom with 
the fruit, press and nail on the boards, which will then be the bottom. This 
method overcomes the trouble of weighing out the quantity of the facing fruits 
separate from the main filling, also avoids the necessity for pressing the box twice. 
The apricot and peach are packed in the same manner, but these fruits can be 
satisfactorily graded by the machine. Care must be taken when grading not to 
overload the machine. If the riddles became overloaded through feeding too 
rapidly, fruit will pass over, instead of dropping through the holes in the riddle. 
In purchasing a machine for grading purposes, always have a good margin in 
hand. For instance, if the business necessitates putting through 26 tons to 30 tons 
per day, install a 40-ton grader, because the secret in obtaining a good, clean 
sample of fruit is in giving the fruit plenty of room on the shaking table of the 
machine. With reference to the power to drive the machine, always have at 
least an extra five horsepower m reserve; it will be required when a bad drying 
season occurs, and the fruit comes in sticky. The machine requifes more power 
in this case than in normal seasons, when the fruit is in good order. In conclusion, 

I cannot emphasise too much the importance of keeping up the standard of the 
grades, also in cleaning the fruit thoroughly before packing.'^ 

Homestead meetings were held during February at the residences of Messrs, 
li. K, Hunter and W. Patullo. 


LONE PINE. 

November 30th. — Present: 17 members and seven visitors. 

Hay Making and Stacking. — Mr. E. E. Hentschke, who contributed a paper 
ilealing with this subject, said land on which it was intended to sow the hay crop 
should be ploughed to a depth of 3in. or 4in.^ and kept free from weeds by 
subsequent workings with the harrows and cultivator. Seeding should be com- 
menced at the end of April or beginning of May, according to weather conditions. 
Mr. Hentschke favored a mixture of wheat and oats for hay that was intended 
for feeding purposes. When the crop was up, and had taken a good hold of the 
soil, it was advisable to work the roller, thereby strengthening the plants. Before 
the binder was put into the crop the farmer should see that the wheat and oats 
were showing a greenish-yellow color. The hay could be left for about one day 
on the ground, and then placed into stooks, each consisting of from 30 sheaves 
to 40 sheaves, with the heads pointing upwards. Tlie best method of stacking 
hay that was required for immediate use was under an iron roof, but where the 
reserve supplies of fodder were kept in the open, a well-drained site should be 
selected, and the bed of the stack laid in a northerly and southerly direction, so that 
the sun could shine on both sides of the stack and evenly dry the hay. If straw 
were available, it could be used for the foundation of the stack. After the first 
layer of sheaves had been placed in position, the ringers” should be bound with 
the heads towards the centre, thereby making the build&g of the stack considerably 
easier. It was also advisable to keep the centre sheaves somewhat higher than 
the edges, in order to allow for the stack settling down. Before buSding the 
roof, a ring layer of neat sheaves should be placed about 6in. over the edges of 
the stack form the eaves, then an extra high layer of sheaves could be placed 
in the centre to form a steep slope to run the water off the stack. He considered 
it most necessary to cover l^e stack as soon as possible with a good thatching of 
straw, which could be k^t in posiHim by weighted wires or Wire netting. A 
lengthy discussion foUowed. 

beeember 8th a was paid to Mr; A. J. Fromm ^s homestead, when a 

a ge number of membemr hnd vimtoilB insp^ted the cereal experimental plots 
ng conducted under Mr. Fromm ^a supervision. 
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WILLIAMSTOWl^ WOMEN »8. 

December 5th. — Present: 15 members. 

Cooking Meats. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mra, 
Cundy said for roasting beef the oven should first be heated, and a grid placed 
on the bottom of the dish to prevent the meat burning. Every quarter of an 
hour tho meat should be basted quickly, and it should be turned once or twice 
during cooking. Half an hour should be allowed for each pound of beef that was 
to be cooked. If the meat were very fat it would require cooking for a longer 
period. The same procedure could be followed in cooking mutton and lamb. Pork 
and veal required more cooking, because tho meat was close grained. For fowls, 
ducks, and geese a clear and steady heat was necessary. The average bird required 
from one and a half hours to two hours cooking, providing the seasoning was 
warmed before the bird was stuffed. Old birds should be steamed for about 45 
minutes before thoy were roasted. It was most necessary that all poultry should 
bo basted, otherwise the tender skins of the birds would burn. Rabbits should be 
treated in the same manner as poultry, and required from one and a half hours 
to two hours to cook. If tho meat was to be boiled, it should bo brought to the 
boil, an<l then gently simmered. Pickled pork to be cooked should bo thoroughly 
washed and placed in plenty of water, with the skin side uppermost. A piece 
61bs. in weight would require about three hours’ cooking. 


LIGHT’S PASS, January 24th. — Eighteen members attended the January meet- 
ing, when a paper, ''Fruit Drying,” prepared by Messrs. A. Chapman and L. 
Robin, was read. A spirited and educative discussion followed. Messrs. Chapman 
and Robin, who are two of the youngest members of the Branch, ably replied to a 
number of questions. 

STOCKPORT, January 25th. — The paper, "Farm Management and Efficiency,” 
which had been presented at the Annual Congress was read and discussed. A 
further discussion took place on the subject, "Pea Growing and Harvesting.” 
Several members reported having seen a pea harvester at work on Mr. W. S. 
Kelly’s farm, at Giles Gomer, and stated that the greatest difficulty in dealing 
with the pea crop, that of harvesting, had been overcome. Peas that were taken 
straight off the harvester were quite fit for market. 

STOCKPORT, February 22nd. — Mr. S. Nairn gave an interesting address, in 
which he related some of his experiences daring a 12-month8’ tour of the world. 
Twelve members and one visitor attended the meeting. 

WILLI AMSTOWN, January 14th. — ^A combined meeting of the Men’s and 
Women’s Branches of the Williamstown Agricultural Bureau was held on January 
14th. An address was delivered by Miss M. Hardy, a member of the staff of the 
County Farm Bureau, Vermont, U.S.A., and a paper, "The Export of Plums,” 
was read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Geo. Brown). 

On February 2nd a visit was paid to the Blackwood Experimental Orchard, 
and, under the guidance of the Manager (Mr. R. Fowler), the various pruning, 
spraying, and manurial experiments were inspected. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, February 15th. — Thirteen members attended the Febmary 
meeting, when a paper, "Spraying,” was contributed by the President (Mr. 
W. G. Mitchell). 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

WBAVERtf 

October 22nd. — ^Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Mr. Dodd gave an interesting lecture, "First Aid on the Farm.” A farther 
meeting was held on January Elat, when the question, ^'Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of the Oo-operative Pooling of Yorke Peninsi^ Barley,” was diseossed. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

MILTAIrlE (Average annual rainfall, 14.35in.). 

February 16th. — Present: eight members and visitors. 

Smut in Wheat. — Mr. J. S. Jacobs read a paper dealing with this subject, and 
in the discussion that followed Mr. D. P. Bagiiell said the eradication of smut 
was a difficult matter, but he believed that a solution made of equal proportions 
of bluestone and salt would assist in controlling the fungus. Mr. T. J. McEachen 
considered the harvester a great help in keeping a wheat crop free from smut, 
because the machine broke up the smut balls better than the stripper, and so gave 
the pickle a chance to do its work. He tabled a sample of wheat harvested with 
the harvester, free from smut balls, but showing the smut dust on the grain. Mr. 
H. B. Hogan preferred formalin for pickling seed wheat, and advised pickling 
the bags. Members were notified thdt the lion. Secretary (Mr. W. G. Smith) 
had offered to give a prize valued at £1 for the most useful and instructive paper 
read at the Bureau during tho year. A second prize, valued at 10s., was donated 
by Mr. H. R. Hogan. 


MINNIPA. 

Fruit Culture on Eyre Peninsula. — Mr. A. G. Collycr Braham read the 
following paper: — Horticulture has a full share in the ceaseless activity of the 
age, and therefore appreciable changes have been effected in horticultural 
practices. The writer considers South Australia has well been styled the 
** Garden State. It can be confidently asserted that no part of tho world is 
more admirably suited to the production of the very wide range of fruits which 
are cultivated in temperate and sub-tropical zones than is this State. What would 
the horticulturists of Europe think of strawberries, cherries, apples, pears, 
walnuts, raspbenies, plums, apricots, peaches, quinces, loquats, grapes, almonds, 
figs, oranges, lemons, mulberries, persimmons, guavas, and a liost of other sub- 
tropical fruits all growing side by side in a 10-acrc block without any artificial 
aids other than tillage and a little irrigation? And yet this is so in many a 
garden in South Australia. Fruit culture m South Australia has long since 
passed out of the probationary stage. Prom a spasmodic enterprise there has 
been evolved an established industry having a defined commercial basis. The 
business of fruit growing now contributes an important amount to the national 
revenue and the food supplies of the community, and employs many thousands of 
people. The men in it arc up to date, rccogniMiig that only by the adoption of 
scientific methods and unceasing labor they win. The campaign against 
animal pests and fungi is never relaxed, while tho researches of chemistry and 
entomology play a great part in spraying and manurial formulas. As I have 
only had the trees in the tarm orchard here under observation for two years, I 
must be excused if my conclusions in regard to some of them prove faulty 15 or 
20 years hence. 1 must also beg to be excused for passing over each tree so 
lightly, as one could dwell for at least half an hour on each variety. Preparation 
of lind for Planting. — Before preparing land for a small orchard in these 
districts, try to choose a plot that has grown '‘boxbush'' (A’yxta buxifolia), as 
this seems to be the best class of land. Failing ‘‘boxbush^' country, choose 
something that has large timber on it. If soil will not grow good specimens of 
timber or shrubs — well, then, it cannot be expected to grow good specimens of 
fruit trees. Having selected the site, clear it thoroughly by grubbing and taking 
off as many roots as possible, thus lessening the danger of attack from termites 
(white ants). Having done this, plough it deeply — 12in. if possible — as we cannot 
all use a subsoiler. Deep ploughing must be the order of tho day for fruit trees, 
notwithstanding that exj)crt opinion favors shallow ploughing in this country for 
cereal crops. Having ploughed deeply, constant cultivation must be carried out# 
80 that the soil is exposed to the elements. This will quickly rid the soil oil 
white ants. This cultivation should go on for a whole season, if possible. By 
this I moan that the prepared ground should not be planted until the following 
winter. Pegging out the positions for the trees must be done properly. You 
must measure your distances and sight the lines accurately, whether the distances 
tq plant are to be 18ft. or 20ft« square or not. Choose your trees early; seud 
down your order to the nurseryman in March. Impress on him the necessity 
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for delivering the treea at the end of May. Early planting in this countij 
applies just as strongly to fruit trees and vines as it does to wheat and oatf. 
^y trees you have to water in the spring will be so constitutionally weakened 
as to cause their exit before the summer is over, unless they can be watered 
throughout the summer. Therefore remember ^lat once you commence watering 
them beyond the “watering in,'* when they are planted, your trees will 
succumb in this dry district. When preparing the holes for the plant, 2ft. x 2ft. 

and 1ft. deep is ample for this class of soil. Take the holes out 2ft. x 2ft. x 1ft. 

at least a week before planting, and burn some dead wood or roots in each hole. 
This will destroy any fungi or termites that happen to be in the vicinity, and 
thus give the tree a ^tter chance as well as provide nourishment for it. As soon 
as the trees arrive, unpack and examine them. Any roots that are damaged or 
broken will have to be removed, and if you are not ready to plant them, “heel" 
them in the soil in a shady place, and water them down until wanted. When 
planting, the tree is usually put in the soil at the same level as it was when in the 
nursery. Spread the roots out evenly, and turn the ends of the large roots 
downwards, and then place the earth back on them, firmly treading the soil whilst 
filling. Give each tree about Ingalls, of water to settle the roots just after 

planting, and then leave it until a couple of weeks later, when it should be 

pruned out. Pruning. — ^We apply the art of pruning to fruit trees for three 
special reasons: — 1. “To modify the form of the tree to meet the economical 
cultural requirements, and to counteract unfavorable climatic conditions." 2. 
“To reduce or stimulate the production of wood growth or fruit bearing, as the 
case demands." 3. “To remove injured or worn-out parts of the tree." No one 
can learn pruning by theory alone. One might read all the literature in the 
world on the subject, and still be unable to prune. To prune correctly you must 
observe facts. Each tree requires especial treatment. The treatment meted out 
to one peach tree can seldom be dealt out to the next peach tree in exactly the 
same way. Each tree differs in growth and constitution from its neighbor. 
The vigor of a plant is always dependent on the proportion of healthy leaf growth 
it possesses. Why sof Well, l^tanical research shows us that the leaves of a 
plant are like its lungs and stomach, as it is here that it breathes and effects 
alterations in its food substances, thus making it into plant building material. 
It follows therefore that the plant that has the most healthy leaf development when 
food is unlimited must be the stronger grower. In the development of a shoot, 
the more vertical or upright its position the stronger will it grow, because the 
natural law of vegetation is that the sap flows more abundantly to the highest 
point of each shoot. It also follows that as the shoot approaches the horizontal 
or recumbent, so ita vigor will lessen. We know that vertical shoots usually run 
to wood, while horizont^ ones turn to fruitage. If pruning is heavy, the stronger 
will be the growth arising from the buds retained. We prune severely in the 
first couple of seasons' growth of the young tree, so that the extra sap drawn 
into the plant will cause strong growth to arise from a limited number of shoots, 
forming thereby a sturdy regidated foundation for the tree to be built upon. If 
we prune heavily, we get fewer but stronger growths; if we prune lightly, we get 
many but weaker growths. When young trees are removed from the nursery 
beds quite a number of their roots are broken and bruised, thus causing them 
to be removed, as if left unpruned decay would set in. As the root system is 
in accordance with the vegetative system it therefore follows that as the root 
system is diminished so also must the vegetative system be reduced to produce 
a proper balance between root and stem. There are two seasons for pruning — 
winter and summer. Pruning in winter is most important, although summer 
pruning must be practised as well. Summer pruning only consists of thinning 
shoots and shortening laterals here and there, while the tree is in vegetative 
activity. > A practical demonstration of pruning on various trees should be 
witnesi^ before attempting to do it by oneself. I must add a few words of 
warning here. If you aim to have an acre or two of orchard do it properly or 
leave it alone. Do not plant trees vrith the idea of having something easier to 
look after than cereal land, because you vnll be mistaken. Tou must cultivate 
and cultivate and cultivate again and agidn. No weed must be allowed to have 
room when the trees are nee£ng the scanty moisture availablcw You must often 
.spray with this and that solution if your efforts to suppress pests are to be 
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Buccessful. The reply of the Oxford University gardener to a man who asked 
him how such a beautiful lawn was made was this: — *^You cuts it and rolls it 
for 200 years, and then when you ^re done that you brings out the roller and rolls 
it again.” And something similar will apply to your cultivations and sprayings 
to make a profitable orchard. A summary of fruit trees as they present themselves at 
the Exi)erimental Farm Orchard. Iioquats. — The loquat being worked on a quince 
stock will, I am sure, do well here after they have grown sufficiently large to 
shelter their own fruits. There is little or no pruning except rubbing off 
crowding centre shoots the first few years. Figs. — Figs, as presented in some of 
the sorts at the Farm Orchard are very disappointing. Where the rainfall average 
is 15in. or 16in. I think certain varieties will do well, but when tlie annual fall 
drops to 9in. and none at all during the growing period they present a very sorry 
spectacle towards the end of February. The pruning is very light, with an 
occasional shortening back of the laterals and thinning a branch here and there 
is all that is required. Pears. — Pears of well-chosen early varieties will do well 
in this climate. They seem very susceptible to loot canker or gall, and if this is 
not removed the white ants quickly find a homo there. The pear is rather a slow 
grower here, but it is usually a long liver, and, given fair conditions, should do 
well. Pruning consists of allowing tour leaders to carry on the framework of 
the tree and shortening these back for several seasons. The lateral growth is 
shortened very little until fruit spurs set. Quinces. — Quinces promise to do well 
in this climate and class of soil. About foui mam arms are ample for the 
foundation of the tree; secondary arms can then come off from these in proportion 
to tlio growth of the tree. Shorten the leaders back hard for the first few 
years and then only moderate pruning is lequired. The fruit is borne on the 
spindly lateral growth of the current season, which should be just pruned at the 
tip, as it invariably dies back a few inches if left imprunod. V/herever a fruit 
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has been borne the atom will thicken up, and so cause extended lateral growth 
the following season. Such varieties as “apple/’ “pineapple,” “Smyrna,” 
and “Champion” all do well in the orchard. Apples. — We look upon the apple 
as a moist-loving tree, and very little faith ig pinned to growing this class of 
fruit here, and yet there are some three varieties that have done exceptionally 
well in the Farm Orchard, and I think it would be profitable to plant a couple 
In the farmer’s fruit garden. Four main arms, in my opinion, would form a 
good foundation to work on. Shortening back leaders and any laterals over 15in. 
long is all the pruning necessary for the first couple of years. Varieties to choose 
from: — Cleopatra, Jonathan, and Dunn’s Seedling. Apricots. — The apricot has 

done better than any other fruit in the F'arm Orchard, and I think it a safe 
proposition to plant apricots freely. Even during a very dry year they will 
come out safely each time, because the fruit is harvested early in the summer, and 
they need very little moisture to carry them through. The pruning is not very 
hard to master, although a little tedious at times through cutting out - the spent 
fruit spurs. The fruit is borne on the current year’s growth, so that constantly 
cutting out spurs to encourage new growth must be performed. There are some 
varieties, such as JKoyal, which need special juuning, that is, the laterals must be 
left long to encourage such laterals to send out numerous fruit spurs. These 
laterals must not, however, be allowed to get too far away from the source of 
sap supply — the secondary arms, &e. Varieties: — Oulin’s Early, Moorpark, 

Tilton, and Royal. The last-named two varieties are best for jam, and the 
first-named two for dessert. Moorpark and Tilton are best for preserving, while 
Moorpark is llic best variety for drying. Plums. — Plums generally present rather 
an unpromising appearance at the Farm Orchard, but I think most of the damage 
has been caused during their early stages of growth. They have been allowed 
lo grow a very tall stem, which suffers from sun-scald. I do not recommend 
extensive planting of plums, as they not only like a moist climate, but they are 
also subject to attacks by “borers/” termites, and “root gall.” They may do 
better under special and proper treatment from tlie first. The trees in the orchard 
lacked attention tor the first two and a half years, so that special treatment in 
the early stages of growth would probably liavo made all the difference. At least 
the high “stock” could have been avoided, and thus sun-scald prevented. 
Nectarines and Peaches. — The nectarine is claimed to be only a smooth-skinned 
peach, and the pruning and other work is the same for both. Both have done 
remarkably well in tlie orchard, but both have taken “root gall” and white ants 
to an alarming extent. The growth of these trees is rank, which proves that 
the soil and climate agree with their constitution, and even where the attacks of 
ants and “root gall” are worst the trees make a bold bid to thrive. Two varieties 
of nectarines did famously, and two of the early peaches. Late peaches have 
done nothing at all, and it is a waste of time to try to grow the late canning 
varieties. The life of these trees may be anything from 10 years to 15 years, 
even if they contract canker, and if anyone is prepared to plant every 10-16 years 
then I would say plant some of tlie early varieties, as they will amply repay, 
even if they die out in 15 years. The pruning is very simple, and when you have 
seen it done once or twice you will only require practice to master it. The pruner 
must always remember that the fruit is borne on the current season’s growth, 
and that when once a spur has fruited it must be cut out to encourage new growth 
from the secondary arms. I will show you on the board the perfect style of 
tree, so you may get as near to it as your own particular specimen will allow. 
Varieties of nectarines: — New Boy and Goldmine. Peaches; — Triumph, Hale’s 

Early, Red May, Wiggins, and Elbcrta. Citrus. — All the citrus family do better 
here than almost any other fruit if only irrigation could be practised. But then 
this is impossible on a large scale in this parched-up country, where water is 
nearly as precious as gold during their growing seasoh, which is spring and 
summer. I recommend planting a couple of trees near the house, where a little 
of the waste water from the homo could be given them. There is little or no pruning 
to do except rubbing out central shoots, thinning now and again, and cutting 
out dead twigs. Stone and pip fruit have to be pruned like an inverted cone, 
while the citrus family are k^t dome shaped, that is, hollow in the centre but 
meeting at the top. The chief points to bear in mind are that the lemon bears 
its fruit on the inside bf*^ the tree on Ihort stubby growths, while the orange 
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bears its fruit on the outside of the tree, just within the shade of the furthept 
growth from the centre. Varieties: — ^Lemons — ^Lisbon and Eureka. Oranges — 
Navels — Washington Navel and Golden Nugget; seeded oranges — Joppa, Valencia 
(late), and Poorman; mandarins — ^Dancy’s Tangerine and Nobilis. Almonds. — 
Almonds will do well in this country provided the white ants can be kept out. 
They have not taken canker like their cousins, but the ants seem to attack them 
as well as the softer wooded trees. The pruning is easy and very light, although 
some of the drooping kinds have to be pruned to an inside bud to make them more 
upright in their growth. Varieties: — Hatcher’s Nonpareil, IXL, White Non- 
pareil, and Peerless. Leave Brandis out, as it is a very shy bearer. Vines. — 
Any of the vines will do exceptionally well on this class of soil and in this climate. 
The one great enemy of the vine is the white ant. If the ants can be kept out 
for the first two or three years after planting, then you will get a wonderful 
return. The best way to grow a number of vines is on the ‘ ‘ Thomery Spalier. ’ ’ 
To make the trellis, place the lower wire 2ft. 3in. from the ground, 15in. above 
it place the second wire. It is quite low, and so misses a good deal of the high 
winds that prevail in these parts. Trained on twin arms, 12ft. between the 
plants; half a chain between the posts seems satisfactory distances. There are 
14 di^erent prunings for vines. Most of them do well on the spur-pruned 
principle, but sultanas must be rod and spur pruned. Therefore three wires are 
needed for this variety, so that one can tie the rods down to a bottom one. The 
currant can be spur pruned, but it must be cinctured; that is, a piece of bark 
must bo removed just as the corollas are falling, so as to check the sap, and 
thus cause a setting of the fruit. The Olivo. — I have included the olive here, 
because I think it is going to do better than anything else we have transplanted. 
It is known to be a drought resister, a long liver, and a profitable proposition. 
Trees are easily raised from truncheons in 12 months. The only disadvantage is 
that they take a few years longer to come into full bearing, but still the length 
of life will easily compensate for that. Verdale variety carried its first fruits 
last year, and I estimate that in six years from planting a fair return could be 
obtained from this variety. We have several varieties, but there seems to bo only 
two that have done exceptionally well — Verdale and Gros Bodineau, although 
Bouquettier has grown well, but no flowers have shown yet. We have nothing 
much to cause cross fertilisation except a few insects and these winds^ but I am 
afraid the wind does more harm than good. Therefore a few colonies of bees 
about the locality would improve matters considerably. 


YADNARIE, February 19th. — The first meeting for the new year took the 
form of a social evening, which was attended by 25 members and a large number 
of visitors. Several papers were also rca<l and discussed. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

GLOSSOP. 

January 23rd. — ^Present: 27 members. 

Points pok the Blocker. — In the course of an address dealing with this 
subject, Mr. Olorenshaw emphasised the point that in preparing land for planting 
and watering, the buck scraper should be used as little as possible. The subsoil 
was nearly always unsuitable for immediate use, and, as a rule, vines that were 
planted too early in the life of the^ block usually died. He favored waterings not 
more than six chains in length, because longer waterings resulted in an uneven 
distribution. Cuttings should selected from healthy fruit-bearing canes, which 
would make good growth, so that the stem could be taken to the wire during the 
first year. Oare should be taken to obtain j^rfectly upright stems, and to train 
the arms in the form of a perfect T. Ploughing should be done early, and if peas 
were planted at the end of February they could be turned under at the end of 
^y. The land should be left in a rough condition until the first irrigation, and 
immediately after the application of the water it should be disced, working the 
plough toward the centre of the cultivated area. The cultivator should always 
follow the work of the disc, so that a rotation of ploughing towards the centre, 
discing ' out, and cidtivaHng, would result in level lands at the end of the 
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season. A heavy furrow should always be thrown back to cover the roots of the 
vines. ‘‘Busters'^ the speaker considered to be preferable to ploughs for throw- 
ing out, because the furrow of the former did not scour so badly as that of the 
latter. An interesting discussion followed. 


NEW RESIDENCE. 

February 20th. 

Sbkd Wheat. — Mr. P. J. Voigt, who read a paper under the heading, ‘^The 
Best Method of Obtaining Glean Seed Wheat, ^ ^ said it was a very difficult matter 
for the farmer to keep his seed wheat clean and true to type. The majority of 
farmers in that district had to resort to the practice of putting the seed wheat 
throught the winnower or a grader in order to remove barley and other foreign 
grains, and even then it was only fit for one year’s sowing. As a remedy he 
suggested that the members of the Bureau siiould co-operate and purchase a 
truckload of clean, pure seed, which could be given to a farmer who had clean 
fallow on which to sow the grain. If that plan were adopted the whole of the 
farmers in the district would, in the course of a few years, be able to obtain, 
without any difficulty, supplies of good seed. For that district he favored Early 
and Late Gluyas. Mr. H. Klau, in commenting on the paper, agreed that Late 
Gluyas was a good yielding variety, but it produced a light weighing and 
shrivelled grain. Mr. W. Schier stated that Gluyas made too heavy a growth 
of straw. Mr. T. Tschirpig preferred Silver Bart. Mr. W. Tham favored 
Walker’s Wonder. It was decided that the Secretary should write to the Manager 
of the Veitch Experimental Farm for quotations of varieties of wheat suitable 
for the New Residence district. 


NETHERTON, February 15th. — Several items of local interest were brought 
forward for discussion. Consideration was also given to the inauguration of 
crop competitions and the holding of a tractor trial under local conditions. 
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SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

January 25th. — Present: 10 members and visitors. 

Lucerne Cultivation. — The following pape/ was read by Mr. H. G, Pym: — 
** Lucerne requires for its successful cultivation certain definite conditions. It 
will thrive in a variety of soils^ under extremes of heat and cold, and under a 
greater range of annual rainfall than many other crops, but it requires a good 
depth of soil. It will not stand wet feet. It has an extraordinary partiality for 
lime, and if grown on soils lacking in nitrogen this deficiency is readly supplied 
by the presence in the soil of bacteria which utilise nitrogen from the air, and 
so transform it into plant food. Lucerne is a long-lived plant. Frequently, 
after a stand of six or seven years, the plants, whilst still vigorous, become woody, 
and then it is advisable to plough the crop under and take off crops of maize and 
wheat before sowing again with lucerne. There are many varieties of this crop, 
but perhaps the most popular are the Hunter River and Tamworth. Best results 
are obtained from local seed. Lucerne, of course, will not grow if the rainfall is 
insufficient, and if this cannot be supplemented by irrigation, heavy or even good 
yields are out of the question. But befoic deciding that the district is too dry, 
we should answer the question, ‘What fodder plant will do better?* The heaviest 
yields are obtained on the best alluvial soils found on river banks — deep, free 
soils, well supplied with lime and potash, and with free water 15ft. to 30ft. below 
the surface. The land should be well drained, otherwise the lucerne will die. 
In preparing land for sowing, one should endeavor to keep the growth of weeds 
down to a minimum. Young lucerne plants grow comparatively slowly, and are 
apt to be killed by weeds during their earlier stages of growth. This is particu- 
larly the case where the seeds are sown in autumn. It is the practice of some 
growers to sow 2bu8h. of field peas per acre, and then plough this crop under 
before sowing the lucerne, as a means of keeping weeds under control. Do not 
leave the ploughing under too late in the season, because if this work is done in 
warm weather, fermentation, which is harmful to the lucerne seed, may commence. 
Just before the seed is sown, the land should be lightly ploughed and then 
harrowed and rolled. A firm seed bed is necessary, and to obtain this it may 
1^0 found necessary to roll twice. Lucerne will not succeed on sour soils, or those 
which have a strongly acid reaction. It prefers a soil which is neutral or slightly 
|alkaline. Acidity occurs in worn-out soils which have been cropped for many 
years in succession, or in sour or badly diamed land. The free growth of sorrel 
is an almost certain indication of soil acidity. In sowing lucerne, do not use 
a nurse crop. In light soil which is apt to drift, it may bo advisable to sow a 
very thin seeding of a cereal in order to protect the young plants from the 
drifting sand. On dry uplands and for the dry culture of lucerne, thin sowing 
is the rule — from 41bs. to filbs.; but in rich fiat lands from lOlbs. to 151bs. per 
acre are used. Luceime that has been planted for two years will stand an extra- 
ordinary amount of cultivation, and benefit thereby. I have tried this on my 
plot with a springtooth cultivator with narrow shares, and worked it two ways, 
and one would almost think that the crop had been destroyed, but this year it was 
thicker and heavier than during any previous season. Lucerne should be cut 
when about 10 per cent, of the plants are in bloom. If cutting is done on a hot 
day the lucerne should be raked the same day and put into cocks, and carted 
before it becomes too dry, in order to secure all the leaves. The valuable part of 
Ihceme is the leaf, and in all haymaking operations care must be taken to see that 
thii^ portion of the plant is conselrved. * * Mr. J. Pym tabled four cuts of lucerne, 
showing the length of each different eut. Each cut showed prolific growth^, 
measuring over 12ft. in all. The lucerne was grown on his property without 
irrigation. 


BLACKHEATH. 

February 14th. — ^Present:, eight members and visitors. 

Fencing. — The foUowing; paper was read by Mr. B. S. TaH^t; — “One of ike 
most tmportq^t itlems of the ^tdpment of a farm is good iervieeable fencing. The 

S ork of fencing will be considerably lightened if it Is done when the ground 

the holes can be easuy sunk. When erecting fences in hiUy ana 
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rough country there are many obatacles to overcome. In rough country the 
posts can be put, say, half a chain apart, or even more, with thrw droppers, or 
one iron standard and two droppers between the posts. For a heavier fence the posts 
oau be spaced 8yds. apart, witli one large droi)pcr between the posts. Posts should 
1)0 cut to suit the nature of the ground — tor rough country, say, olt. 2in., and for 
sandy soil 5ft. 6in. But wlierever possible 1 lueter large posts. Leave the post 
out of the ground from 3ft. 6in. to 3ft. 8iii., using five or six wires, which ever 
is needed, and bore the holes with a Sin. bit. Struts tor strainers should, in my 
opinion, be placed between the top aii<l next wire, and at an angle where two 
are necessary. One should be about fiin. lower on the post than the other, and 
about half the length. Both struts at the angle should be kept on the same side 
of the fence, to ensure greater strength to the strainer ]) 08 t. Barb wire can be 
used to enclose horses and cattle, in ordei to protect the fence, but where only 
sheep are kept the barb is not iieedeil. The bottom wire should be 7in. or 8iii. 
off tlie ground. Wooden droppers can be cut from a tree that will split well. 
8aw off the logs at the exact length, split and trim thorn; the chips, &c., make 
excellent wood for burning. It the tanner has a drilling machine, the task of 
boring becomes much easier; one man can hold the dropper and one turn the 
handle. There is no stopping from one hole to the other, ami no buck turning 
to pull out the bits. Strainers need not be bored if a patent wire strainer is 
used. The wire can be strained from any position.’^ 


CHEHRV^ GARDENS (Aveiage annual ram tall, 35.03in.). 

January 22ud. — Present: 12 members and visitors. 

Ouchaki) Management. — Mr. M. Q. D. Basey, who read a paper under this 
title, said he proposed to deal with the subject from that stage at which the fruit 
st^ason had been completed and the winter montlis were approaching. The work 
of the orchard could be divided into four scpaiate sections — pruning, cultivation, 
spraying, and harvesting. After the trees ha<l lost their leaves, and were dormant, 
pruning was the first woik that required attention. He was a firm believer in 
close spur pruning for the donathan, Dunn’s Seedling, Bokewood, and Yates 
varieties vif apples. The trees of these varieties were so constituted that unless 
the wood was kept back short, the fruit would appear on tlic long unstable 
laterals, and heavy winds wouhl play havoc with the trees. His experience of 
pruning the Jonathan was that all of the growth of the present year should be 
cut back to about three buds, including the base buds. By that means the 
tree would throw fruit spurs troui those buds instead of remaining practically 
dormant, as would be the ease if the laterals weic not pruned. He was also in 
favor of heading back the leaders on the varieties of apples previously mentioned, 
thereby assisting in throwmg back the sup to the fruiting wood and increasing 
the vitality of the tree. Apples that were subject to bitter pit should not be spur 
pruned. His practice was to leave such trees until they carried a very heavy 
growth of wood, and then take out a limb with the saw. The pear required very 
careful handling for the first year or two, but once., firmly established with plenty 
of fruiting wood it would adjust itself, and require very little treatment with 
pruning tools. Water shoots and weak laterals should, of course, be thinned out. 
The very important work of cultivation followed closely on the removal and 
burning of the prpnings from the orchard. Ploughing should, if possible, be 
completed by the end of September, the land being ploughed two ways to a depth 
of Sin. or 6in., and then worked with the harrows to form a level soil surface. The 
remainder of the land around the trees should be worked with the hoe or fork. 
Then, as soon as possible, a tyne cultivator should be run over the land. If that 
practice were continued up to the time of harvesting, a moist subsoil with a loose 
surface soil would be the resultf - Referring to the manuring of the orchard, tlie 
speaker said he liad selected several (30) Jonathan apple trees, and given them 
a mixture of Icwt. of bone dust* and Icwt. of mineral super. The size and quality of 
the fruit, as well as the growth pf young wood for the next year, showed a marked 
improvement over the trees untreated. With most trees he did not think manuring 
necessary, but when there was evidence of a heavy crop being obtained, he considered 
an application of manure would strengthen the buds for the next year. The next 
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work was spraying, and the first application was usually to control fusicladium. 
That disease, combined with woolly aphis and codlin moth, were the chief enemies 
of the orchards in the Cherry Gardens district. Fusicladium could be controlled 
with the aid of a power pump and a spray of Bordeaux or Burgundy mixture. 
Bordeaux mixture could be made in the following manner: — ^Ibs. of bluestone, 
41b8. of quick lime, and SOgalls. of water were required. The bluestone was 
suspended in a bag placed in 25galls. of water in a wooden vessel, with the bottom 
of the bag just touching the water. Tlie lime was then slacked in an equal 
quantity of water, but in a separate vessel. Then the two solutions were blended 
bucket for bucket in the spray tank. In order ‘to ascertain whether the spray 
had been made to the correct strength, it was a good plan to test the solution 
with a piece of red litmus paper. If the mixture were acid, the paper would 
retain its natural color, but if it were alkaline, it would give the paper a blue 
color, so if the mixture did not affect the color of the paper it would bum, and 
lime should be added to the spray until the correct strength was obtained. 
Burgundy mixture was made with the following ingredients: — 61bs. of bluestone, 
101l». of washing soda, dissolved in SOgalls. of water. The tests for strength 
were just the same as in the case of Bordeaux. The advantage in using Bordeaux 
mixture was that it was cheaper than the Burgundy, and did not bring any 
injurious chemical on to the land. The one disadvantage of Bordeaux was that 
it would not keep for a great length of time, but it would retain its good 
qualities for a week, which should quite sufficient for most orchardists. An 
addition of 5oz. of casein to each vat of mixture would considerably improve the 
spreading quality of the spray. A further application of either of those 
preparations at the time of the m'st arsenate of lead spraying would, to a large 
extent, suppress any black spot that appeared after the first spraying. If black 
spot again made an appearance, lime sulphur could be mixed with lead arsenate 
at any time, in proportions of Igall. of lime sulphur and lilbs. of lead arsenate 
to SOgalls. of water. Codlin moth, he considered to be the worst pest of the 
orchardist, but control would be very much simplified if every grower assisted in 
suppressing the moths. A spray consisting of arsenate of lead with 5oz. of 
caseii\ as a spreader, and loz. of caustic soda dissolved in every fiOgalls. of water 
was ^st. The first application should be made just when the petals were 
falling, but before the calyx of the flowers closed. A second spraying should 
be given about 10 days after the first, and the mixture applied should of the 
same strength as the first, viz., about 21bs. of arsenate of lead to SOgalls. of 
water. A third, fourth, and &th spraying at monthly intervals were, in the 
opinion of the speaker most necessary, finishing the main crop of Jonathan, 
Cleopatra, and Dunn’s Seedling about the end of January'. Careful attention 
to fruit hanging in large clusters and fruit hanging at the ends of Umbs was 
most necessary. The addition of casein to the spray assisted in holding it between 
apples, and when the spray dried on the fruit poison would be found wher- 
ever two apples touched. WooUy aphis was best attacked in the winter time. A 
thorough spraying with 2gallB. of red oil in 50galls. of water would check the 
pest when it appeared on the sawed off ends of limbs, Ac. Later on in the season, 
when the leaves appeared on the trees, a preparation that would not bum was 
necessary, and nicotine sulphate used at the rate of i pint to fiOgalls. of water, if 
carefully applied, would tHpe out the insects. If time permitted, the orchar^st 
would be well repaid if he vmted the orchard and thinned out the apples, removing 
those fruits that were spoiled with black spot or codlin moth^ In connection with 
harvesting the crops, the grower idiould first be assured that he has sufficient room 
in which to handle the fruit, amd an ample supply of cases on hand. One of the 
imiin difficulties in harvesting was met with when the fruit hung in large clusters 
on the trees, and perhaps only one or two fruits were ready for picking, yet the 
whole duser would come away when the fruit was touched. That could bo 
overcome to a large extent if the spurs were thinned out during pruning* He 
had come to the conclusion that betm Jonathans were obtained if me spurs were 
thinned out rather heavily* If it Was intended to place the fruit in cool storage, 
it should be left cut-in the night air, and delivered to the store as early as 
pomible the following mothlng. A keen and informatlva discussion followed, and 
Mtf; to numerous questions* 
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Spring Ooil Fence 

HOG, DOG« AND LAMB PROOF. 


Oyokme Sprliv OoU Fence is made of 
galTanieed metal throughout, and li euth 
^led In 6-ohaln rolle. It is easily erected, 
and never slacks out, having great elaa- 



Fig. T-Oyolone Special Spring Ooil Sheep Fence. 

The fence Illustrated is the famous Oyolone Spring Coil 
Special Sheep Fence, 5 lines, 26 inches high, with Mrb wire 
0 inches above top line wire, making com^te fence 42 inches 
high, and servlceaDle for all stock. 


0 inches above top line wire, making com] 
high, and servlceaDle for all stock. 


tidty due to the crimp In the horlsontal 
lines. The Idnk in ue line wires also 
prevents the ties from side slip]^g. and 
adds greatly to the efflolency of the fence. 


Cyclone Spring 
Coil Fence., 

This is made lor Sheep, 
Cattle, and all Stock, m 
various heights from 6 line 
(26 inches) to 12 line (68 
inches). 

THE PERFECT 
STOCK FENCE. 


CYCLONE PROPRIETARY, LIMITED, 

EXCHANOB BXriLDmOS, PIBIE STBEET, ABELAinE. 
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HARTLEY (Avi^rnp^o atiniml rainfall, 15in. to 16in.). 

January 24. — Present: 11 members and visitors. * 

Lucerne Growing. — In the course of a paper ^dealing with this subject, Mr. 
H. S. Stanton said, in preparing a field foi lucerne, no effort should be spared in 
the thorough cultivatioft of the land. The expense incurred in establishing a plot 
was heavy, but a good stand, which would last for a number of years, would 
amply reward the farmer for his labor. There was little difference, if any, in the 
method of preparing land for lucerne from that required for growing a crop of any 
of the cereals. There were, however, such operations as subeoiling, which were not 
warranted in the production of a cereal crop, yet for lucerne they would be amply 
justified. Experience showed that if ram fell after the seed had been sown it 
was quite safe to harrow within six days. The hairows uould possibly destroy 
many of the young plants just ready to break thiough, but they left 'the soil in 
an ideal condition so that those seeds that survived made a tl^ick stand. If har- 
rowing were neglected, scarcely a seed would succeed in breaking through the sur- 
face of the land. That, of course, applied in those classes of soils that were 
inclined to set hard and were deficient in humus. The late of seeding depended 
almost entirely on the conditions of the district, but as a rule lOlbs. to 121bs. could 
be sown. The ri^te of seeding, he believed, was not such an important point as 
the preparation df the seed bed, the method adopted in sowing the seed, and the 
subsequent weather conditions. The geneial lule was to sow lightly under the most 
favorable circumstances. About the end of July was the best time for sowing in 
that district. Generally, harrowing and i oiling should piecede the final operation 
of sowing the seed. The seed should be coveied with dust to a depth of fin. 
Failure to grow successful crops of lucerne w’as in most cases due to deep sowing. 
The best plan to adopt in order to prevent deep sowing was to lelease the rod that 
connected the hoes to the stump jump spungs of the drill so that each hoe would 
work independently. It had been found that the weight of the hoe when so 
swivelled was sufficient to cover the seed. Whether the implement passed over a 
bump or ran into a hollow the seed would be sown at the same depth, for the hoes 
were quite independent of the wheels. A keen discussion followed. 

HARTLEY (Average annual rainfall, 15in. to I6in.). 

February 13th. — Present; 18 members and visitors. 

Rabbit Destruction. — On Wednesday members met and gave a denioustiation 
on blowing up burrows with explosives, Mr. J. M. Hudd being in charge. A start 
was made on^Mr. H. H. Cross’s property, where some very large holes were dealt 
with. These ’holes will be watched with interest, as they have been the homes of 
rabbits for many years. Mr. D, F. Westwood’s property was next dealt with, 
followed by Mr. J. M. Hudd’s. Here the party sat down to lunch prepared by 
Mrs. Hudd and family. Rabbit warrens on Messrs. Davey, Wellar, and Howard’s 
properties were also destroyed with explosives. 

The Value of Oats. — The following paper, under the heading of ‘^Benefit of 
Oats on a Small Farm” was contributed by Mr. C. 8. Hassom Experience 
has taught me that oats should be grown oii every farm. If sown early in ttie 
season, even on dry land, oats will produce more f^ed than grass land, and then 
return a good harvest. They can be made to form part or the whole of the 
ration fed to almost all classes of farm animals, because in themselves they are a 
balanced ration for young or old stock. For horses, no substitute has been found 
that will give and maintain the same degree of mettle and staying power, either 
in the racehorse or the heavy farm worker; and for coWs, oats are at least as 
valuable as bran for cream production. One piece of ground I sowed dry after 
grazing over three months cut over a ton of hay per acre.” ^ 

Life Membership. — Mr. D, F, Westwood (Cliairman) presented a life member- 
shipi certificate of the Agricultural Bureau to Mr. S. Pratt, who has given '20 
years of service to the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia. 

LONGWOOD (Average animal rainfall, 87in. to 38in.). 

' January 19th. — Present; eight members. an4 victors. 

Homestead Meeting. — ^The monthliy meeting of the Branch was held at |ir. 
R. Higgins’s resideifc^. An interestmg feature of the property was the sys^m 
installed irr Mr. Hinrghir t6f irrigating by gravitation. Good crons of notawes- 
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and tomatoes camo under the notice members. In the fruit garden visitors 
favorably commented upon the healthy and clean appearance of tlic fruit. Mr. 
Higgins then directed the attention of members to a plot of loganberries, remarking 
that the bushes were very productive, and that the berries made excellent jam. 
Afteniooii tea was provided by Mrs. and Miss Higgins. 


MILANG. 

November 10th. — ^Present: 20 members. 

Pig Raising. — Mr. W. J. Varcoe, who contiibuted a paper on this subject, said 
that pig raising had been a very profitable sideline for the dairyfarmer for the 
past few years on account of the high prices received for pigs. There was no 
farm animal that ate more in proportion to its weight or turned its food into a 
saleable carcass so rapidiy as the pig. For sows and for growing pigs green feed 
should form the greater part of the ration, and when possible they should giaze 
it for themselves. In addition to their sties, it was necessary to have si sum 11 psid- 
dock well fenced with pig netting and two barb wires, one along the ground and 

the other 4in. or Tiin. above it, to keep the pigs from rooting the netting. In 

that paddock Cape barley should be sown when the early rains came, and that 
would make a good feed for the pigs to graze upon; it would also reduce the cost 
of raising the pigs in eomparision with feeding grain alone. A supply of grain 
w(Mld also be lequired, and CaiK» barley would make a good feed besides being a 
good yielding cioptogrow. Any grain couhl be used, but it should be well soaked or 
crushed before feeding to the pigs. The best brc‘ed to keep, he thought, was the 
Heikslma*, but whatever breed of pig was kept it would not be a success unless it 
was well fed. The boar should be ^tlie first eonsideiation. 11c should bo i)ur3 
bred and not used foi stud purposes until eight or nine months old. The sow 
should be long, roomy, and deep, with broad loins and a strong baek; she should 
possess about 12 evenly formed teats, and should not be mated until eight months 
of age. A SOW' should pioduce tw^o litteis a year, and breeding should be so 
ai ranged that the animal did not farrow during the winter time. Mareh and Hep- 
tember weie the best months for farrowing, the weathei being moie tempeiate and 
suitable for the i earing of pigs. The sow should not be allowed lo become too 
tat or a whole Utter might be lost. About one week before the sows w'cre expected 
to farrow they should be put in a pen and fed on soft food. Aftei pigging they 

should be gradually fed up with grain and milk. At three or four weeks old the 

suckers would begin to feed themselves, and should be fed in a shallow trough by 
themselves. At four or five weeks of age the boar pigs should be castrated, and 
at seven or eight weeks could be weaned. They should be w’ell fed for two or thiec 
weeks after weaning, and could then be put in the paddock and given grain and 
milk every morning and evening. When old enough to be fattened, they should 
be brought back to the sties and given as much grain and milk as they could clipan 
up, four times a day. Pigs should not be marketed unless they were in prime 
condition, because it was the good <juality that brought the best prices. 
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RAPID BAY. 

January 5th. — ^Present: 23 members. 

Tkaining a Sheep Dog. — Mr. A. E. Bonnett^ in the course of a short paper 
il^aling with this subject, said the training of a dog that it was intended to use 
for working sheep should be started when the^ animal was al)0ut two or three 
months old. To obtain the best results it was necessary that the dog should be 
trained under one master and at the age of dve or six montihs. The young dog, 
li the early training had been correctly performed, should, at the word of command, 
sit down and remain in one position until further ordeia were given, even if its 
master was out of sight. The first training should consist of the young dog being 
taken out \^alking in a paddock in which there were no sheep. The dog should 
not receive its first lessons in working sheep until it was at least nine months ol^ 
and it should be fast enough to overtake a sheep on the run, otherwise it would 
be encouraged to run up closely to the sheep and bark. When starting out to work 
the sheep the dog should be held on a leash and taken into a paddock containing 
a dock of about 50 sheep. The sheep would then, as a rule, immediately eixcle, 
when the dog could be loosed and allowed to run around the flock two or three 
times. The dog should then be called to heel and carried home. That part of 
the education should be performed three or four days in succession, care being 
taken not to check the dog during that time. On the next visit to the flock a 
stick should be held in the hand of the master and the dog made to work on the 
opposite side of the sheep from where the master was stationed. After that had 
been repeated a few times, the dog could be brought behind the sheep to help its 
master in driving the sheep. In commanding the dog to work around the moving 
flock the master should always first bring the dog to heel before issuing a fresh 
order, the dog always being directed at right angles to the flock, m order to 
encourage it to work outwards from the sheep. A lengthy discussion followed. 
Samples of green maize and Federation wheat were tabl^ for the inspecion of 
members. 


RAPID BAY. 

February 16th. — ^Present: 22 members. 

Gabe of Farm Maohineby. — ^Mr. G. Lord, in the course of a paper dealing with 
this subject, said the plough did not need a great deal of attention, the main 
points being to keep the bolts and nuts screwed up tightly and the axles well 
oiled, because the dirt soon collected around them and cut away the axles. If the 
cultivator were worked in stony or rough ground, care should be taken that 
the machine did not become hooked in roots or stones, and thus strain the tynes. 
The tynes of the harrows should be sharpened and screwed up so that the work 
would be done properly. They should not be left out in the paddocks, because 
the grass grew over them, and they became dangerous to horses. The drill 
should bo thoroughly overhauled prior to each seeding. The stars should be 
taken out and weU cleaned, and any broken cogs replaced. If rubber hoes were 
used, they should be taken off after each season, and put in the seed box to prevent 
their perishing. The binder should be given a thorough overhauli^ before hay 
cutting was commenced, in order to prevent delay after starting. The canvasses 
should be slackened after each day’s work was completed. If th^ became wet 
they were apt to split. Strippers and harvesters should always be protected 
from the weather when not in use. During wet weather the bearings iflionld be 
examined, so that they would be in workmg order for the succeeding season. 
The wheels, when left exposed to the weather, should be given a coat of paint or 
raw linseed oil about every two years. Wagon wheels, Ac., should be cleaned 
and given a coat of paint at least every two years in order to protect the wheels 
and preserve tho wood. When kept in sheds they did not need painting quite 
so often. Wheels with loose tyres should be taken to the wheelwright and retyred, 
thereby saving the cost of a new wheel. Sheds that were u^ for housi:^ 
harveMers, strippers, binders, and other implements should be fowl-proof, ft 
very often took a long time cleaning thgJtma^ines after fow}a had be^ roosting 
on them, and in most cases th^ were smothered with fowl lice. Qrasscutter 
poles or shafts, wben^ exposed to thO trCather, should be given a dressing of 
unseed ott to prevent tbw crackiiig. I'encing wire should not be used in the 
l^laee o« bolts. 
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ROOKWOOD. 

January 2l8t. — Present: 15 members. 

The Internal Combustion Engine. — The following paper was read by Mr. 
H. C. Dunn: — “An internal combustion engine^ derives its power from expansion, 
resulting from the burning of a mixture of a gas, or of some inflammable vapor 
And air, compressed at one end of the cylinder. Tliere are’ several fuels in 
common use, the principal being gas, gasoline, kerosine, and alcohol. Most engines 
of small power are of a type known as ‘four-cycle,^ but there are also many 
‘two-cycle^ engines. An engine is called ‘four-cycle* because it requires four 
strokes of the piston for every impulse resulting from the explosion of the com- 
pressed^ gas. The first out-stroke of the piston fills the cylinder with a com- 
bustible mixture. Upon the first return stroke all valves are closed and the 
mixture is compressed. Just before this stroke is completed the compresseil 
mixture is ignited, and as it expands it drives the piston on its outward or working 
stroke. During the second return stroke the exhaust valve is held open,* and the 
burnt gases are forced out by the moving piston. The two-cycle engine requires 
only two strokes or one revolution of the flywheel foi each impulse. The incoming 
charge necessarily mixes somewhat with the burnt gases not yet thoroughly driven 
out, and ^or this reason the two-cycle engine is neither as economical nor as reliable 
as the four-cycle engine. However, because of the light weight, and because^ 
power is applieil more uniformly, the two-cycle is used extensively and to good 
advantage under many different conditions, particularly for marine work. Engine 
Troubles: How to Locate and Correct Them. — All ordinary troubles encountered 
whilst operating a gasoline engine may be divided into four classes — (a) Those 
that prevent the engine starting, (b) those that cause a ‘dead^ engine after 
running a short time, (c) those that cause a loss of power, and (d) miscellaneous, 
such as cylinder troubles, worn valves, smoke, leaky gaskets, fuel supply, bound 
and hot boxes, aiid cracked water jackets. Troubles which prevent an engine from 
starting are numerous. Di^cult starting may be caused by faulty ignition, not 
enough fuel, too much fuel, water in the cylinder, and loss of compression. When it 
seems impossible to start the engine, look firt for faulty ignition. The cause of non- 
ignition (when the engine fails to ignite the first few charges) will not be removed 
by turning the wheels, but starting will become more diflicult the longer they are 
turned, because the cugine cylinder will become flooded with fuel. There is also 
a danger of filling the muffler and exhaust pipe with a risk charge, which, when 
iguite<i, is apt to rupture the muffler. Not Enough Fufel — The engine will go 
up to normal speed within a few seconds after starting if it is receiving fuel in 
proper pioportion, and the ignition is in good working order. When working under 
a load it should take a charge every three or four revolutions and fire each 
charge. A dead explosion and black smoke issuing froUi the exhaust pipe indicate 
that the engine is receiving too much fuel, because the charges that are taken 
in are not all ignited or thoroughly burnt. It is possible to choke down an engine by 
feeding too much fuel, just as easily as by not feeding enough. Do not feed more 
fuel when more power is wanted. Flooding the cylinder is frequently the cause of the 
engine failing to start. Loss of Power — Leaky valves, worn piston rings, mis- 
firing, choked inlet and exhaust passage, and back firing. If the valves are 
leaky, they permit loss of compression. They should be taken out dt once and 
cleaned and reground, if necessary, so that they seat perfectly. See tliat they 
work freely and easily in the valve guides. If the stems are gummed, use a 
little kerosine or petrol to loosen them. Leaks in valves may be detected by 
turning the engine against the compression and listening fpr /escaping charges. 
If there is a Imrking noise in the cylinder it indicates the escape of the explosive 
force past the piston rin^. If the rings are worn to thiib extent they shopid 
be carefully filed or replaced by mew ones well fitted into their grooves, so that 
they bear at all points of their circumference on the cylinder wall. * * An inter^t- 
ing discussion followed. 

SHOAL BAY. 

"December Present; j.6 ^lembers. 

MousSPaoQFiNQ HAYSTAOKS.-r-Mr. G. Patterson, wpo read a short paper dealing 
With this subject, suggested ‘the following plan for preventing mice from ente^g 
a stack Obtain lo to 301 poles, ehch about fift* 9in. thick. Char 
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3ft. in the ground at equal diatances over the area on wliieh it is intended to 
build the stack. Next a number of kerosine tins should be obtained and the tops 
cut out, one piece of tin being fastened over the top of each post. The platform 
to carry the hay could then be built on the top of the posts. Care should be taken 
not to leave jgi ladder or any piece of timber leaning against the sheaves, otherwise 
the mice i^ould be able to gain an entrance into the stack. 


CHERRY GARDENS, February 19th. — Mr. P. Coleman (member of the 
Advisory Board of Agriculture) attended the mer*ting, and d(*livered an address, 
** Mixed Farming and Dairying.*’ 

MEADOWS, November 2l8t. — Mr. R. G. Moijdiett, of the Kangarilla Branch, 
attended the meeting, and read a paper, Fruit Culture.” {See page 614, 
January, 1924, JournaL — Ed.) 

* McLaren flat, January 17th. — Mr. G. Butler, of the Kangarilla Branch, 
attended the meeting, and delivered an address, ” Poultry. ” Mr, Blair, a visitor 
from Adelaide, was also i)re8ent, and spoke on the subject, ^ Chemistry of 
Sprays. * * 

MOUNT PLEASANT, January 11th. — A general discussion on the feeding of 
dairy cattle, which arose from a paper read at a previous meeting by Mr. E. J. 
Tapscott occupied the attention of members. Several other subjects of local 
interest were also brought before the meeting for consideration, 

MOUNT PLEASANT, February 8th. — A short discussion took place on the 
subject, ” Machine t\ Blade Shearing,” all members expressing a preference for 
shearing with the machines. Information has been received from the Hon. 
Secretary X^r. P. llaousler) that the Branch has formed a course in wool classing, 
under the instruction of the Wool Instructor at the School of Mines (Mr. A. H. 
Oodrington) . 

TWEEDY ALE, February 21st. — Seventeen members and 10 visitors attended 
the February meeting, which took the fom of a ” Question Box.*/ Twelve 
questions of local interest were submitted, which resulted in an instructive 
discussion. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

GLENCOE (Average annual rainfall, 33.84in.). 

Haymaking and Stack Building. — Mr. Ferguson, in a paper on this subject, said 
an early sown cro^ of Algerian oats geneially formed the hay crop in that district. 
He was of the opinion that a paddo^ of oats, seeded at the rate of 2buBh. to the 
acre and drilled in with lOOlbs. of superphosphate about the end of July, would 
produce a hay of far better quality than an earlier sown crop. Early sown oats, 
unless fed off to some extent, were inclined to grow coarse and rank, while the 
late sown oats grew a finer straw and made a much more palatable hay. Land 
intended for hay should receive particular attention in regard to cultivation 
at seeding time so that the oats could be cut close to the ground. Whilst he 
thought that Algerian oats made splendid hay and chaff, he had a decided pre- 
ference for a mixture of' wheat and oaten hay for chaff. He would not advocate 
sowing mixed grain, but advised putting load for load in the stack unless the 

farmer was cutting a large quantity, in which case the oats and wheat should be 

stacked separately. During the past seeding he mixed Slbs. of black vetches with 
iibush. of oats per acre in his hay paddock, and whilst the exceptionally wet season 
prevented the vetches from mahing headway on the heavier soils, at the present 
time on the sandy soil they were as high as the oats, and had the appeamnee of 
dominating the oats because they were still growing vigorously. For dairy cows 
he believed that hay of vetches tod oats would be the best. Much had been said 
and written with regard to the bitterness of Algerian oaten hay when cut green, 
but at the same time he thought that farmers very often went to the other 
extreme. He would cut his oats for hay when the heads had just ttoen on a slight 
lireamy tinge; at that time the stalk was still fairly green, and if stocking was 

kept up about half a day behind the hinder one gathered succulent straw tod got a 
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fair amount of grain in the head. When commencing to cut the crop^ he preferred 
going the reverse way flUst, i.e,, cutting from the fence and dropping the sheaves 
in the crop. On the completion of the nrst round one could turn around and take a 
width the other way when the sheaves dropped on the first round would be just 
outside of the grain wheel and could be quickly ithrown clear; by the time another 
round had been cut stocking could commence. He thought that method Would entail 
less work and waste than the other system of cutting around the fences when the 
rest of the paddock had been finished. He would make the sheaves fairly large 
so that a man could pitch them comfortably. Small sheaves used more twine per 
acre; and were also a waste of time from the stook to the chaffcutter. Twenty 
to 30 sheaves would make a fair sized stook; he preferred to make the stocks oval 
so that they would cure evenly and yet would stand firm in bad weather. He found 
that sheaves of average length; tied about 1ft. to 15in. from the butt^ were better 
to handle than those tied nearer the heads. It was always worth while to take a 
little trouble in regulating the tying of the sheaves. When they became loose 
through the band slipping towards the head they were a continual source of annoy** 
anoe. The length of time that hay should be left in the stooks before stacking 
^aried with the condition ot the crop when cut, and the weather. He thought that 
one could safely commence carting when the hay had remained in the paddock for 
a fortnight. He had commenced carting 10 diays after cutting. If possible; he 
would build hay stacks east and west and open them for cutting at the east end. 
He had found that whilst dunnage would keep the bottom sheaves from getting 
damp it gave the mice an excellent opportunity to nest there and work upwards 
into the stack; therefore; a good thick layer of straw was to be preferred for a stack 
foundation. For stacks of 40 tons or 50 tons he thought that 4^yds. to fiyds. was 
sufiicient width; and the length could be regulated as necessary. A narrow stack 
required less roofing and was more easily covered in case of rain. The higher the 
wells were made the more solid would the stack become; and there would be less 
opportunity for the mice to damage it. He built the inside courses of the stack with 
the butts out; but if the centre of the stack were always kept full he did not think 
it was of any consequence whether the heads or butts wore placed on the outside* 
The main factor was to place the sheaves so that there was a slight dip outwards. 
Each course should be bound firmly with the succeeding one ; that would ensure the 
stack having a slight spring, and a well spiung stack would not take in the rain. 
The outside course of sheaves should be built on edge and packed as closely as 
possible; all the other courses should be placed fiat. He always put a double 
course of inside sheaves before commencing to roof, and then built the outside 
sheaves on the flat instead of on edge. In that district all haystacks should be 
thatched as soon as possible so that there was no need for a steep roof; but at 
the same time every care should be taken so that the outside sheaves would shed rain 
in case it should fall before the stack was thatched. In conclusion^ he said 
members should be warned by the experience of the past autumn and winter to 
deal fairly witn the stock by cutting a sufficiency of hay to ensure more than a 
starvation ration for the coming year. 

KALANOADOO WOMEN’S (Average annual rainfall; 83in* to 34in.)« 

December 8th. — ^Pres^t: nine members and visitors. 

JAMS; JELLIES; ANi) Presizrves. — The following paper was read by the President 
(Miss E. Hemmings): — ^<To make good jam do not have the fruit over-riM 
because this tends to make the jam ^squashy.’ For most jams 11b. of sugar to Ub* 
of fruit will be sufficient; but for very sour fruitS; sn<^ as gooseberr&S; phima, 
etc.; a little more sugar is needed. There are various methods of making jam 
Borne people prefer to cut up the fruit; place sugar on the top, and allow U to 
stand over night, then pour off the syrup and bring to a boil and drop in the 
fruit. Others prefer to cat the fruit when ready to eommutoe, and put sugar and 
fruit o4 the fire together. I have tried both ways and found them both success* 
fuL One of the main points to bear in mind is once the jam begins to boil, keep 
It boiUng briskly;, and as the scum accumulates on the tap, sUm it off. Whin the 
iam begms to settle, special care must be given to keep it well stirred from the 
bottom to prevent it^ burning. No set time can be stated as to how long the jam 
should be boiled, because this depends larg^y upon the l^d and the conditions of 
llm^lrait and the <|aantl1w bai|ig rngde, also how <raidk a fire is nseA Apples 
r^ire anan^tk mter to come level wiili ike top of the oiit*np frott 
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Melon Jel{y.--Obtain 121bs. fairly gre^ melon, wipe and cat it up, but de 
not peel or remove the seeds. Three pineapples are necessary, and these should 
be washed and cut, but not peeled. Six lemons will also be needed, and some of 
the peel may be removed from the lemons if desired. This is gauged mainly by 
one's taste. Add about half as much water as is used for apples, because the 
mdon is more juicy. Boil and strain as previously suggested, and return the 
pan to the lire, adding one cup of sugar to one cup of juice. T^en boiling, add 
a little tartaric acid and boil gently until finished. In making jelly, it wuL 1 m 
found that most of the jelly qualities of the fruit are in the peels and seeds; this 
is why it is most important not to peel or seed. If one wishes to study economy, 
apple or quince jelly may be made from ])eols and core's alone. Preserves , — The 
fruit should be ripe but Arm. Stoned fruit can be cut in }in. squares and packed 
m jars, whilst the small fruits, such as prunes, cherries, &c., should be wiped, the 
stems removed, and dropped into the preserve. Peaches should be peeled, and may 
be sliced if desired Pears, unless very large, may be peeled, cut in half, the core 
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lemoved and packed. Make a syrup of 211)8. of sugar to Igall. of water. Allow 
this to stand until cold, then pour it over the fruit until the jar is full. Pack 
the jars in a boiler with straw to prevent them breaking and add sufficient cold 
water to come nearly to the necks of the bottles. Bring the water gradually 
to the boil, and boil gently until the fruit i8 cooked. Bo not allow it to cook too 
much, otherwise it will not keep so well. Apricots need leas cooking than most 
other fruits. Immediately the jar is removed from the boiler, put on a rubbei 
ring and screw on the lid as tightly as possible. Turn the jar upside down, and 
if it leaks it is not air^ tight. ^move the lid and add another rubber ling* 
If this does not act, try another lid. It must be screwed so that it will not leak, 
or the fruit will not keep.’^ 

Ekaring Calves. — At a previous meeting Mrs. C. Campbell read a paper 
dealing with this subject. Calves, she said» should be reared from the best cows, 
but it was not advisable to rear a heifer ^s first calf. A calf could be more 
conveniently taught to drink if the animal were tied up, because the feeder had 
more control over it. It was a good plan to give the calf new milk for fit 
least the first six weeks, especially if feeding with whey. The reader of the paper 
had found that calves did better on separated milk than they did on whey. If 
feeding with whey, it W'as advisable to add a little concentrated meal and new 
milk. To prevent scours, she said it was advisable to bum the milk with hot 
irons and add a little salt or lime. Rubber teats were used very considerably 
for rearing calves, and they seemed more natural than the fingers. Troughs and 
feeding utensils should be kept clean. It was a good plan to keep the calves shut 
off in a small paddock by themsehes. The most piofitable cows for dairying 
were the Jersey, Holstein, and Milkinor Shorthorn. Mrs. Camobell expressed a pre- 
ference for the Milking Shorthorn. The Jersey was of rather a delicate consti- 
tution for the South-East. Cows should be provided with rugs during the winter 
months. A comfortable mg could be made from three wheat bags. Milking, 
if possible, should be performed at regular hours and done as quickly as possible* 
Each cow ^8 teats and the milker’s hands should be w'ashed before milking. If a 
cow wras hard to milk, the speaker suggested mbbing the teats between the palms 
of the hands. Heifers coming in on their first calf were very subject to swollen 
udders. A good remedy for that was to bathe the udder in warm soapy water 
before milking. If dairying was undertaken seriously, one should have the cows 
tested at least once a week. It paid better to feed one cow writh a good test 
rather than two showing lowoi yields. The feeding of the cows was a very 
necessary practice, especially during the winter months. Thp cows should be fed 
twice a day on oaten chaff, bran, and a ration of green fodder. She had found 
it a good plan when feeding chaff to scald the fodder and allow it to stand all 
day. Molasses could be added with advantage. Sudan grass, lucerne, or maize 
and bonemeal, and an abundance of fresh water, would prove beneficial to the 
animals during the summer months. 


KONGORONG. 

January 22nd, — ^Present; 11 members and visitors. . 

Mr. F. C. Caine read an article, ' ‘ Poa Aquatica, ' ' and an interesting discussion 
followed. 

Dairying and Allied Industries. — ^In the course of a paper, under the title 
* ‘ Advice to the Beginner in Dairying, ’ ^ which was read at the November meeting, 
Mr. G. Dixon said in using the term dairying he meant that to include the raising 
of pigs and poultry. He believed that in the course of a few years the districts 
that were within a comparatively short distance of the city would be called upon 
to supply the metropolitan areas With a greater quantity of dairy produce than 
they were doing at present. A feature of dairying was ^at much that was taken 
out of the land was retprped to the soil in the form of manure. If the cows were 
properly handled, quick and constant returns were assured. Now that overseas 
Prei^ts had been considerably reduced, the time was :i^pe for South Australia to 
^blish an export trade in pig products. Probably one of the mistakes that 
bbe liKSginner in dairying would likely to make in tlie stocking of his holding 
be that of attending the open stock markjl^S gnd making purchases 
irreSpOi^lt'b of’ the breed or type of cattle that he selected. The better ifian was 
Srst of all to decide., on the breed that was most likely to suit local Editions, 
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and then rigidly adhere to it. A few animals should be obtained from the herds 
of reputable breeders, and if it were not possible to obtain sufficient animals for 
immediate requirements the beginner should be content to commence with the 
best animals with the means at his disposal, and await an opportunity to obtain 
pure-bred animals. Care should at all times be exercised not to overstock the 
holding. Only the services of a pure-bred sire should be used with the herd, and 
the matings should be so regulated that the cows would return an uninterrupted 
flow of milk right through the year. One of the most important factors in the 
success of the dairying industry was to provide for an adequate supply of fodder. 
For early green feed the speaker recommended Cape barley, and for winter feed 
oaten chatf with crushed grain. For summer fodders, kale, chou moollier, millet, 
and mangolds would give good returns. Half of the ration fed to dairy stock 
was utilised in the maintenance of the animals, and it was to the other portion 
of the feed that the dairyman looked for production and profit. The ration 
should contain a liberal amount of concentrates in the farm of bran, crushed oats, 
or barley, and feeding wouhl be carried out to the best advantage if the ration 
for the cows were weighed or measured. Keeping the stock in comfortable 
paddocks by supplying them with shade and shelter would, the speaker said, do 
much towards aiding production and reducing the cost of the feed bill. 


NARACOOETE (Average annual rainfall, 22.60in.). 

December 8th. — ^Present: 10 members. 

South-Eastern Timbers. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, 
Mr. J. Corner said there was a large demand for all classes of locally grown timber 
at the present time, and good prices could be obtained for it. The local red gum 
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was always in demand for sleepers for railways and blocks for street paving. It 
was an excellent timber for the construction of bridges. Another fine timbei 
was the South-Eastern blue or white gum. It was superior to the red gum for 
building purposes, and made very good weatherboards and floorings, being close 
grained and free from splinters. When properly seasoned, stringy bark could 
be used for many purposes, such as furniture manufacture^ buildings, and fencing 
posts. The Hill gum was a very useful timber, and there was an excellent outlet 
for it at good prices. Mr. J. Donoghue referred to the usefulness of stringy 
bark, but it was, unfortunately, disappearing very rapidly. Mr. W. E. lagers 
said red gum could be planted to advantage in the Naracoorte district, and it 
made excellent fencing timber. Mr. A. B. Feuerheerdt said the question of 
afforestation was one which should be of interest to every one in Australia. 
Australia had the flnest hardwood timbers in the world, but it was very regrettable 
that so little was done to keep up the supply, the great fault being that no 
systematic steps were taken to preserve the forests. Another good timber that 
was quickly vanishing was the sheaoak. 


PBNOLA (Average annual rainfall, 26.78in.). 

February 2nd. — Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Top Dressing Pastures. — In the course of a short paper dealing with this 
subject, Mr. S. Oekley expressed belief in the value of top dressing pastures and 
growing fodder crops, such as Sudan grass, Japanese millet, and chou moellier, 
to carry stock over the autumn months. Members were disappointed with the 
results obtained from Sudan grass, it being generally agreed that the poor crops 
were the result of bad germination. Mr. Adamson thought that immature seed 
would possibly account for the poor germination. 


BENDELSHAM. 

December 19th. — ^Present: 15 members. 

Babbit Destruction. — The rabbit was one of the greatest pests that farmers 
had to deal with. It was not only very destructive, but ate the choicest grasses, 
said Mr. W. B. Galwey, in a paper dealing with the above subject. The problem 
that confronted the landholder was how effectively to deal with the rabbits. 
Poi^ning, he considered, to be a waste of time, but thought cultivation and 
trapping the surest method of control. In the discussion that followed, Mr, W. 
Andrews stated that the first work in clearing the rabbits off a property was to 
subdivide and net the paddocks, and wherever possible to plough in the warrens 
with a disc plough. Then when the paddock was cleared a few traps and dogs 
would destroy the stray rabbits. Mr. H. Stewart expressed a preference for 
fumigating the burrows. Mr. W. Foster he)d the opinion that if a government 
inspector were appointed, and' the Vermin Act strictly enforced, the rabbits could 
be easily destroyed. 


TANTANOOLA. 

January 11th. 

lRtUQATiON.«^In the course of a papen dealing with the utilisation of ths watei 
that was at the present time running to waste in the district, Mr. B. OampbeU 
contended that much land that ivas idle and dry during the summer and early 
autumn months could be put under intense culture with the aid of water pumped 
from the adjacent drains or, where the drains did not exist, from the spring 
waters that were within ea^ reach just below the surface. The district wai 
noted for its suitability for dairying, and there was apparently no reason why, 
with the use of water and fcrtilisersjt Ihe carrying capacity of the land eould not 
be increased manifold. In favorable seasons that koality had produced maiae 
laft. in height, and mangolds had been grown estimated to yield' 100 tons to the 
acre; but thosh object lessons of the past appeared to have been oblHemted by 
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a succession of successful barley years. An experienced irrigationist and successful 
dairyman who recently visited that district thought that much of the reclaimed' 
land would yields 80 tons of maize to the acre under irrigation. Some years ago 
Mr. C. Kiely carried out some experiments which were most successful, but the 
high cost of petrol and the want of a market for tomatoes Aeterred him from 
(^ntinuing operations. In Victoria many country districts supported sauce and 
jam factories, and much of their produce found its way to the South-East, and 
there was no reason why that district, which was so well supplied with water and 
suitable land, should not be able to compete with the other favored districts in 
Australia. There were thousands of acres of adjacent lands that would grow 
excellent export apples with or without irrigation, and about 100 miles of railway 
connotated them with Portland, a favorable overseas shipping port. 


TANTANOOLA. 

February 2nd. — ^Present: 13 members. 

Clovers. — The following paper was read by Mr. J. Carthew: — '‘The trifolium 
family consists of quite a number of species, and whilst differing in many respects, 
they, as the name indicates, are all three-leaved, and constitute a subject for study 
full of interest and possibilities. Most of the family find congenial conditions in the 
temperate climates of Europe and in the moister districts of Australia, and this 
district should be no exception to the general rule. As a drst-class dairy pastiure 
clovers take a very high position, and more attention should be given them in the 
South-East. Care should be exercised in making the best selection suited to the 
locality, and evidence is now being collected from local experiences and natural 
conditions which should be helpful to landholders. The clovers of most popular 
repute in the clover-growing districts of Australia are as follows; — White Dutch, 
Alaike, Suckling, Crimson, and Bed clover. There are two varieties of Burr 
clovers, and four varieties of Melilotus, both of which belong to the family Legu- 
minosae. Birdsfoot and the black-seeded trefoil are both adapted to this dis- 
trict, and recent experience demonstrates that Strawberry and Subterranean clover 
are likely to play a most important part in reclothing our arable lands, the former 
on the wetter and the latter on the drier sandy rises. One of the best known is 
the White Dutch, which does well in this district. It resembles the Strawberry, 
inasmuch at it extends by underground stems, but where stock have access to it 
continuously it does not have an opportunity to extend itself. It is perennial when 
once established. Strawberry clover does best on the low-lyin^ damp land, and 
finds a congenial home in the reclaimed water courses, cleared ti-tree land, and in 
the heavier peaty soils, all of which abound in this district. It is abundant on the 
roads, where it finds congenial conditions, and landholders are giving it more atten- 
tion than ever before, and where established it is given an opportunity to mature 
its seed. As it comes late, it blooms late, and it is green when most other feeds 
are dry. This fact points out its value as pasture in a dairying district. It is a 
rich milk producer, and where stock have continual access to it they keep it so 
short that this alone supplies strong evidence as to its palatability. For this reason 
it should be given a spell when flowering time approaches until the seed is matured. 
Given this consideration there will be no question as to its area being extended 
at comparatively little cash outlay. As a result it becomes permanent when once 
established. Seedsmen reicommend this variety for heavy land liable to crack in 
the summer time. Many of the clover family are not only good pasture plants, 
but also make good hay. Subterranean clover is suitable for the higher and drier 
san^ and ittony rises, of which there are considerable areas in this district, and 
reports say that*much of this class of land will be sown to it this season. To 

J ive it its best chance, it should be sown with the first rains and not later than 
pril, i.e*, unless sown with a cover crop, and then the earlier the better. When green, 
it forms a first-class pasture for she^ and cattle, and has the great advantage that 
it is a winter grower. Subterranean dover has the reputation of causing bloat in 
cattle, but this can be avoided by not turning the stock on to it when hungry, or 
when the feed is wet, or by not leaving ^em on it for lengthy feeding periods. My 
own experience with Burr clover thie season is favorable. The plot consisted of 
about 10 acres of self-sown crop on land where oats had preceded. The stock were 
shut off from it during the depth of winter, and it then gave an abundance of feed. 
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Jt is a splendid green pasture in the spring, and, when dry puts both, cattle 
and horses in prime condition. Evidences from other distiicts support my oxperlenee. 
The best knowledge of these plants is to be obtained by going about the district 
and noting where they grow, and which varieties do the best in the particular 
soil in which they grow. All clovers are soil iny)rovcr8, and the fact that they are 
mostly appreciated by stock makes the extension of their cultivation highly desir- 
able. Generally they grow better on land that has been cultivated. ^ ^ 
^^Stkawberry Clover.'’ — The following paper was read by Mr. R. Campbell: — 
There appears to be a good deal of confusion in the minds of many in con- 
foun<ling Strawberry clover (Trifoltum fragiferuin) with Subterranean clover 
{Trifolmm ^hterraneum) . The latter is generally recommended for sandy and diy 
soils subject to a good rainfall, but it will not stand inundation. It buries its 
seed pods in the soil and bears a small white flower with a crimson blotch at the 
base of each flower, whereas the Strawberry clover is perennial, and when once 
seeded under congenial conditions will last a lifetime. It has a shaded ciimaon 
flower head of oval shape, and its seed head is of the same shape on an upright 
stalk. It will grow in very wet ground, and will even stand many months of inun- 
dation without serious detriment. It will grow on high and dry land, but does 
not show anything like the same growth as when sown on wet land, especially if 
the latter be a reclaimed ti-tree bottom. It does well on heavy black land subject 
to cracking in the summer time. Like all other trefoils it responds liberally to a 
generous dressing of bone or other super. There aie many places in the distiict 
where the plant is to be found, but principally on roads, where it has probably been 
introduced by travelling sheep. It has been confused with the small pink flower- 
ing clover so abundant on the roads this season, but there is actually no similarity 
in the two plants, except that they are both clovers. This particular variety has a 
distinct woolly seed he^, and thus derives its name {Trifolmm iomentosfam) there- 
from. It, too, like the Subterranean, is an annual, and there are evidently two 
varieties of it, because there is a slight difference in the seed head, one having 
jellow, and the other brown or black seeds. Strawberry clover was introduced to 
the district by the late Mr. Thomas Williams, of Moorak. The plant is readily 
propagated by heeling-in single pieces of the runner bearing a joint, more sub- 
stantially from pieces of sod in which the plant is growing, and from seed, but 
unless the conditions are specially lavorable, the plant does not make much headway 
during the first season from sowing, Holitary plants when established will so extend 
themselves that in a few years if not fed too closely they will cover an area several 
feet in diameter. For those who have large areas which they are desirous of sowing 
to this plant, and do not care to spend as much in seed as it would require, a good 
plan is to sow a fair sized paddock, let it come to maturity and ripen its seed, 
turn sheep on it for a day of two, then turn them over the larger area. There are 
many thousands of acres in the South-East, from Kongorong to Lake Hawdon, 
Lucindale, Penola, and Naracoorte, where the plant will thrive undei the abundant 
rainfall, of which the district sometimes has too much, but not for Strawberry 
clover. ' ' 


ALLANDALE EAST, February 22nd. — ^Mr. A, Kieselbach, a member of the 
Mount Gambler Branch, attended the meeting, and delivered an address dealing 
with various subjects of local interest. 

FRANCES, January 26th. — The subject, ** Rinderpest in Cattl6,^' was brought 
before the meeting, and a lengthy and interesting discussion resulted. 

KONGORONG, February 18th.-*-Fourteen members attended the monthly 
meeting of the Branch, when the matter of fencing the local experimental plots 
wa^ brought before the meeting for discussion. 

WIRREGA, February 12th. The manager of the Kybybolite Experimental 
Farm (Mr. L. J. Cook) attended the meeting, and delivered an address, ‘'Subter- 
ranean Clover.^’ 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Prult Ply. 

The existence of the Mediterranean fruit fly in States neighbo^'ing 
South Australia constitutes an ever present source of possible infes- 
tation, and from time to time no little public alarm is caused by the 
appearance of the pest so near the Statens borders as to present tin 
imminent menace to the fruit industry. Whilst these periodical 
scares are not without their value as a means of impreesing on the 
public the need for the utmost care if this and similar insect pests 
aie to he excluded from the State, it is reassuring for them to know 
that the Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
has for many years maintained an unceasing vigil to that end. 

To protect the industry in this State, the introduction of fruit 
from States which already have this pest in their orchards is re- 
stricted to certain ‘‘places of entry’* where inspectors are on the 
lookout. The great bulk of the fruit imported in South Australia 
arrives by sea at Port Adelaide or by rail at Mile p]nd. At both of 
these places the Horticultural Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture has established depots, and all consignments of fruit are 
immediately transferred from boat or train to one of these depots, 
where they are put through a stringent examination, and, if found 
to be infected, are held in strict quarantine. An additional safe- 
guard lies in the fact that no fruit is admitted from another State 
in which this particular fruit fly is established in the orchards unless 
it is accompanied by a certificate, signed by an Inspector of Orchards 
slationed in the district where the fruit is grown, declaring that the 
orchard in question and all the land within five miles of that orchard 
are absolutely free from the Mediterranean fruit fly and have been 
so for a period of at least two years prior to the date of the signing 
of the certificate. 


Subterranean Clover. 

Known for a long period as a roadside weed in Central and 
Southern Europe, subterranean clover has in certain parts of South 
Australia recently proved to be a valuable fodder. It has revo- 
lutionised the farming practices of some districts of the State, and 
has converted many farms, on which it has been difficult to make 
profits by other means, into valuable sheep propositions. To meet 
the growing demand for information with respect to this fodder, 
che Department of Agriculture has issued a bulletin, in which the 
author, Mr. W. J. Spafford (Superintendent of Experimental Work), 
describes the plant, details its climatic and soil requirements, and 
explains cultivation practices and methods of handling it. 

By way of preface, Mr. Spafford pays a tribute to the efforts of 
Mr. A. W. Howard, of Mount Barker, South Australia, to popularise 
the plant. “The credit for discovering, proving, and giving pub- 
licity to this really important fodder is practically wholly due to 
Mr. Howard, whose efforts for a period of more than 30 years in this 
direction are now being appreciated in all of the States of the Com- 
monwealth and in many other countries of the world,” he says. 
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McCormick-Deering Tractors. 

r £ McCormick-Deering Tractor is well adapted to farm 
work. It is equipp>ed with a vertical 4-cyllnder valve- 
in-head engine, which operates economically on kerosene 
and other low-priced fuels. The cylinders are cast separately 
and fitted into the engine block, so that they may he easily 
removed and replaced in case they become scored or worn. 
The Tractor is equipped with high tension magneto, with 
impulse starter, has a throttle governor, and the principal 
bearings throughout the entire machine are roller and ball. 
A belt pulley of large diameter on the right side of the 
machine is conveniently placed for belt work, and can be 
started or stopped from the driver’s seat, independent of the 
engine. Three forward speeds, 2, 3, and 4 miles an hour, 
and reverse. 

TWO SIZES: 10-20 and 15-30. 


See the IHC local agent or write direct to us for Illus- 
trated Pamphlet. 


International Hanrester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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After discussing the botanical characters of the plant, Mr. Spaifojd 
explains that in South Australia the seed germinates with the first 
autumn rains which are heavy enough for the purpose, and which 
usually occur in April or early May. Jhe young plants make some 
growth during the winter period, and by the end of August will 
have produced a thick mass about 4in. in height. When the warm 
weather of spring arrives they grow very rapidly, and remain green 
and continue growing until really hot weather is experienced, after 
which they dry up. This characteristic of slow growth in winter, 
rapid growth in spring, and maturing when hot weather is experi- 
enced means that full returns from this clover can only be secured in 
those districts having a long spring period. In South Australia most 
of that part of the country which has an average annual rainfall of 
more than 20in. has a sufficiently good climate to grow subterranean 
clover well. It will withstand a fair amount of excessive wet and 
the ordinary cold of winter, hence maximum results are secured in 
those districts with an annual average rainfall of from 30in. to 40in. 
and a growing period of about nine months between the autumn 
rains and the really hot, dry weather of summer, providing always 
that the seed germinates before the cold weather of winter arrives. 

Subterranean clover appears to be able to accommodate itself to 
almost all types of soil, and given suitable climatic conditions and 
sufficient phosphoric acid will grow well in calcareous and in sour 
soils, in most clay soils, in all sands, and in peaty soils, but gives 
best returns in good, well-balanced loams possessed of good, natural 
drainage. In this State one of the few types of soil in which the 
clover does not thrive well is the black, clayey soil forming part of 
some of the ‘^crab-hole’’ land of the South-East, but the extent of 
the country containing this soil type is so limited that it is not worth 
much consideration. Much of the value of this clover depends on 
the fact that, provided phosphoric acid is supplied to the soils, it 
will grow extremely well on really ‘‘sour’’ soils, whether they be 
poor, whitish sands, clayey soils containing much ironstone, or really 
fertile loams. The poorer types of “sour” lands are usually fairly 
plentiful where heavy annual rainfall and temperate climate are the 
rule, and it is not an easy matter to produce profits from the ordinary 
well-known crops on such soils, but subterranean clover flourishes in 
them to the exclusion of practically all other plants. 

The bulletin referred to deals exhaustively with cultural practices. 
By way of summary it may be mentioned that the seed should be 
sown in time to germinate before the cold weather of winter sets in. 
It may be drilled into the soil or broadcasted on tl 9 surface and then 
worked into the land, but shallow seeding is essential. Good soil 
preparation is necessary if a proper stand is required in the first 
year, but the seed can, under some circumstances, be sown with 
another type of crop or drilled into “grass” land without previous 
cultivation. For a full crop 61bs. of seed should be used. If it is 
put in with a cereal crop 21bs, will suffice, and when seeded into soil 
not previously prepared 41bs. to 61bs. will be needed. Mr^ Spafford 
emphasises the fact that it is almost impossible to grow subterranean 
clover well in soils of districts with temperate climates unless plenty 
of phosphoric fertiliser is used. For high returns he considers the 
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equivalent of 2cwts. superphosphate (36 per cent.) per acre per year 
should be applied. At present, the application of Icwt. superphos- 
phate (45 per cent.) and lOcwts. finely ground raw rock phosphate 
(82 per cent.) per acre once every 12 years is possibly the cheapest 
way to apply the phosphoric acid. All manuring should be done in 
the early autumn. It is stated that the clover can be used with 
advantage to livestock, when green, as hay or as ‘Mry’' feed. It is 
a good soil renovator, collecting nitrogen and increasing the organic 
matter content of the soil, and a good soil ch^aner, choking out most 
of the ordinary farm weeds. 

The **Salt Cure” for WooUy Aphis. 

The contention that applications of crude salt to the soil in the 
neighborhood of apple trees would effectively control woolly aphis 
has been put to the test in the Government Orchard, Blackwood, this 
season by the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn). Trees 
were treated with dressings of salt, varying from 41bs. to 141bs. 
According to the Manager of the Orchard (Mr. R. Fowler) the trees 
are still badly infested with the aphis, and they are now rather 
sickly in appearance, due probably to the combinod effects of the 
aphis and the salt. It is also noticeable that the fruit is falling more 
readily from trees which have been subjected to the salt treatment 
than those untreated. 

Veltcli Experimental Farm. 

The Government Experimental Farm, Veitch, is situated in the 
hundred of Allen, 158 miles from Adelaide, on the Loxton railway. 
It consists of about 3,800 acres of land, the bulk of which is sandy, 
the remainder running to shallow, light loam soils overlying hard 
limestone rock — conditions similar to thousands of acres of sur- 
rounding country. Since 1909 the average annual rainfall recorded 
on this farm was 13in. For the same period the average “useful 
rainfall “ (April to November) was 9.66in. During the season just 
closed, however, the rainfall was 13.33in., and the fall of “useful 
rain” 11.75in. The cereal yields for the season were considerably 
above the average. 

In commenting on the cropping, the Manager of the Farm (Mr. L. 
Smith) states that the bulk of the area seeded was put in dry during 
April and May. Good germination resulted after the first rains on 
May 6th. Heavy winds during June and July, which caused a sand 
drift and cut the young crops in some parts, and a dry October, re- 
duced the yields somewhat. The hay cut for the season w*as taken 
from 71.54 acres sown with Cumberland, Baroota Wonder, Late 
Gluyas, and King's Early wheats. Prom this area a total of 150 tons of 
hay was cut, the average working out at 2 tons Icwt. 1051bs. per acre 
as against an average for the farm for the past 14 years of 1 ton 2cwts. 
201bs. Of oats, 116.59 acres were harvested for grain. These were 
sown on fallow at the rate of 40Ibs. of seed per acre, with Icwt. of 
superphosphate. Seven varieties were grown, the average yield being 
ISbush. 241bs. as compared with an average for the past eight years 
of 17bu8h. 301bs. The yields of the individual varieties were as 
follows Scotch Grey, 29bush. 241bs.; Early Burt, 23bush. 391bs.; 
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Rua Kura, 22bush. 41b8. ; Kelsall’s, ISbush. 181bs. ; Algerian, 15bush. 
281bs. ; Kherson, 12bush. IGlbs. ; Lachlan, 9bush. 331bs. Mr. Smith 
is of the opinion that of the varieties ^ried on this farm Early Burt 
and Rua Kura are the most suitable for the district, for the reason 
that they can be harvested and cleaned up out of the way before the 
other cereals are ripe. Scotch Grey has proved a good and con- 
sistent grain yielder, but is rather short in the straw for hay pur- 
poses. The barley crops harvested for grain, 78.47 acres, were 
grown on fallow land. The grain was sown at the rate of 501bs. to 
the acre, with a dressing of Icwt. superphosphate. The average 
yield was 23bush. 381bs. as compared with 16bush. 501bs., the average 
for the past nine seasons. Wheat was grown on fallow and on 
‘‘new’’ ground. The fallov^ed land was seeded with 601bs. of grain 
and Icwt. superphosphate per acre, and the “new” land with 601bs. 
of seed and 751bs. of superphosphate. In all 23 varieties were grown, 
the average yield being 17bush. 241bs. The average wheat yield of 
the farm for 15 years is llbush. 191bs. The varieties which yielded 
15bush. or more per acre are: — Sultan, 25bush. 341bs. ; Walker’s 
Wonder, 24bush. 291bs. ; Red Russian, 23bush. 151bs. ; Maharajah, 
20bush. 251bs. ; Canaan, 20bush. 61bs. ; Triumph, 19bush. lib. ; Queen 
Fan, ISbush. 281bs. ; Rajah, 17bush. 431bs. ; Gluyas Late, 17bush. 91bs. : 
Cumberland, 16bush. 411bs. ; Gluyas Early, 15bush. 211bs. ; Caliph, 
ISbush. lib. These, with Baroota Wonder, are, in the opinion of 
the Manager, “worth a place on any mallee farm.” 

The experimental work being conducted on this farm includes: 
— (a) A series of manurial plots with wheat being worked on 
the following rotation: — (1) Pasture; (2) bare fallow; (3) wheat. 
(6) Plots designed to test different methods of cultivating bare 
fellow for wheat, and worked on the following rotation. — (1) Pas- 
ture; (2) bare fallow; (3) wheat, (c) Manurial and cultivation 
tests with six-rov/ed barley, id) Quantitative seeding testa with 
Avheat and barley. 

Success with a French Barley. 

With the object of introducing into this State varieties of barley 
likely to prove more profitable than those generally grown, the 
Department of Agriculture in 1921 imported seed of different sorts 
from New Zealand, Great Britain, and Prance. These were sown at 
Millicent during the 1922 season, and portion of the grain grown 
there was made available to South Australian barley growei*s. 
Amongst those who secured seed of one type — the French variety, 
“Albert” — was Mr. S. J. Binney, of Glencoe East. Mr. Binney 
sowed one bag of this variety, and in a communication recently 
received by the Department of Agriculture he commented on the 
crop as follows: — ^“The barley did remarkably well, making good, 
strong growth. It was up to my shoulders and was much admired 
by all who saw it. When it was cut for threshing it took over three 
balls of twine for. the three acres. One bag of grain yielded 41 bags 
of barley, approximately 46bush. per acre. The total yield was 
135bu8h. Some of it was cut on the green side to save it from the 
caterpillars. Duckbill growing alongside only yielded 35bush. per 
acre, and 1 estimate the Albert would have yielded SObush. had it 
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Has been thoroughly tested, and proved 
die best variety for Australian conditions ! 


Berseem Clover is the King of Winter Fodders, the heaviest yielder, and altogethe 
a sound business proposition. Every farmer should have a crop. be pastured 
cut for green feed, or made into hay. Qeanses the land, as the cutting destroys the 
weeds, and can be ploughed in for green manure. Unequalled as a predecessor to lucerne, 

MORE REASONS FOR SOWING BRUNNINO’S 
GENUINE <«ME8GAWr’ 

1. Grows in Winter like Lucerne in Summer 

2. A(Ms nitrogen and humus to the soU. 

3. Will avei^ ^m4 to 5 cuttings in one season. 

4. A splendid Winter Fodder for dairy cows, and does not taint milk. 

3. Dom not cause bloat 

SAMPLE, PRICES, AND NEW 1924 GENERAL SEED CATALOG POST FREE ON REQUEST. 


IBRUNNINCS^ 


TRB LABOm AHD LBADIBO 8BBD HOTTSB IN VIOIOBIA. 

(F. H. BRUNNINQ PTY.. LTD.,, 

64, ELIZABETH 6T., MELBOURNE. 
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not been attacked by caterpillars. I had a bag crushed for pig 
feed, and it exceeded my expectations in the crushing by yielding 
better meal than Duckbill.*’ Mr. Binney further mentions that he 
proposes to grow Albert in place of Duckbill for his pigs during the 
coming season. 

Planting Prnit Trees. 

For a number of years past the Horticultural Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture has carried out tests in the experimental 
orchards with the object of determining the best time of the year 
to transplant deciduous fruit trees. These tests show that in the 
average season there is a decided advantage to be secured by trans- 
planting trees and vines into their permanent positions in the early 
autumn season, even though it may be necessary to lift the plant 
from the nursery before the leaves have fallen to any extent. The 
exception is when the rainy season occurs later than usual. Records 
indicate that the soil temperature has a tendency to fall much lower 
when the ground remains dry until May and June, consequently, trees 
and vines transplanted under such conditions do not make new 
growth to take the place of roots broken at the time of removal 
from the nursery. These trials have revealed that whereas the 
leaves may drop from the trees after transplanting takes place, the 
root system will start into activity and produce quite a strong 
growth before the ground becomes too cold, although no evidence 
of this growth is detectable on the plant above the ground. The 
extent to which this operates can be gauged from the fact that one 
young Cleopatra apple tree transplanted in May under favorable 
conditions produced over 460in. of new root growth within a period 
of eight weeks. 

Prnit Export. 

Up till the middle of March the Inspectors of the Horticultural 
Branch of the Department of Agriculture, who are also Examining 
Officers under the Commerce Act, dealt with 36,528 cases of apples 
and 15 cases of pears for export. In general the fruit was of excel- 
lent quality, clean and free from disease, but, unfortunately, several 
thousands of eases have been rejected, and have either to be marked 
down in grade or to be resorted before being shipped, because some 
growers have neglected to make themselves acquainted with the 
requirements of grading regulations. They have submitted apples 
varying between 2in. and 3in. in diameter in one case, which is in 
contravention of the regulation which requires uniformity of size 
of fruit within the range of Jin. in any one case in any grade. 
Prom the point of view of quality, however, it may be stated that 
amongst the consignments there have been instances where a good 
deal of the fruit which was branded ‘^standard” might well have 
been classed as ‘‘special,” which is the highest grade. The Horti- 
cultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) remarked that the fruit being 
exported is very typical of the quality of the apples which are to be 
seen throughout the State this season, and it is very unlikely indeed 
thm anything coming under the more recently declared grade 
^‘blemished” will be exported from this State. 
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POWER FARMING 

The Question of the Hour. 

Below we give a further list of questions put to 
us by farmers, and our replies are added thereto. 


Question — What advantage 
and what profit may I 
expect to gain from the 
toe of a CASE Tractor? 


The CASE is within 
your reach. 

Read the last ques- 
tion. 


Question — / know it is a 
big item, but if I got rid 
of a 1 2-horse team what 
would I save in feed? 




Question — But is that part 
of a man's time saved if 
lose a CASE Tractor? 


There are many diffe- 
Answei* rent ways in which a 
farmer gains material 
advantage by the use of a CASE 
Tractor 

1. Timeliness. 

2. Better work. 

3. Increased farming capacity. 

4. Belt work. 

5. Contract work. 

6 . Releasing of land for stock 

raising or marketable crops. 

7. Cheaper production. 

In the first place, what 
Answer does it cost to feed a 
horse? Many farmers 
say, at least, £30, but let us take it 
at £20. That means a savins of 
£240 per year. On tojp of that, 
how many hours a day cloes It take 
you or your man to water, feed, 
yoke, and unyoke that team ? Far- 
mers throuffhout the country say 
four would be a very low average. 
That four hours represents one- 
third of a man's working dav. If 
his wases (including board and 
lodging) are 80s. per week, the 
value of the time spent in attending 
to those horses is 4s. 5d. per day, 
or a sum of £37 8 s. 4d., covering 
a working period of 260 days. This 
makes a total of £297 83 . 4d., or 
an expenditure of £5 1 4s. 4d. per 
week. 

The time now wasted 
Answer In feeding, &c., is saved 
by reason of the fact 
that the man would be occupied 
working the Tractor on the land, 
which is a more remunerative 
operation than feeding. 
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Here’s an important message 
jfrom the user of a 



Kerasene Farm & General PurposelractDr 


T he following figures have been 
supplied by a South Austra- 
lian farmer. They relate to 
his working costs of a yeaft 
operations, in heavy country, with 
a 15/27 CASE Tractor, which re- 
place 12 horses. 


SUMMARY OF YEAR’S 
WORK. 

1 

Kind of Work Quantity. Time. • Fuel Used. 


Cultivated . . 
Fallow^ . . 
Cultivated . . 
Reaped .... 
Cultivated... 


Acres, Ac. Hours. Kero. Petrol. 
814 ! 2031 428 12^ 

361i , 148} 309} 9} 

728 ' 201} 318} 11 

2,810bags 211} 288} 11} 

283 I 7H 100 3i 


Total Cost of Fuel and Oil, 
£137 10s. 

No repairs were required. 


lodadsd among the ImnunenUe unsolieited testimonials we have reedved 
from CASE TTaeter users all ever Anstralla, may pesdbly be the experlenees 
of farmers who have had to contend with eondltlons dmilar to those on 
your farm to-day. Yon oan get the benefit of these experlenees from our 
Book of Testimonials, Post Free on Applieatlon. 

SOIiB AUSTRALIAN AOBNT3: 

Commonwealth Agricnltnral Service Engineers, Ltd. 

Head Office; ADELAIDE, S.A. 

’fBona, 6870 ahd> 8S26. Box 674, G.P.O, 

S.A Branch: 6S-S7, UOBPHETT STBEET, ADELAIDE, 
’PaoNB, Cent. 6686. 

BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 
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POWER FARMING 

The Question of the Hour. 


Qaestionr—Is Jud Cheaper 
than horses? 


Question — Is it necessary 


Read the tatimonial 
Answer on the opposite page. 

Hien figure it out and 
see if you could do the same work 
with your horses for the same cost. 

Most farmers to-day 


for me or my man to he Answer have some knowledge 


motor experts in order to 


r experts tn 
a CASE? 


Questions Will the CASE 


Answer nave some knowledge 

of mechmical apph- 
ances. The C^E is so simple 
to operate that its mastery is only 
a matter of a few houn. But the 
CASE Service Organisation sees 
the Tractor and its driver started 
right and kept right. 

Farmer's Btdletin 1093, 


Tractor do my belt work? Answer of the US. Department 

of Amculture, points 
out that the following operations 
are being profitably performed by 
Tractors : — Threshing, hulling, 
elevating grain, shredding com, 
shelling com, filling silo, baling 
hay, sawing wood, operating saw 
mills, cider mills, feed grinding, 
pumping water, mixing concrete, 
hoisting nay, pulverizing lime, and 
drilling wells. Whilst some of these 
operations may not be conducted 
in Australia, they^ nevertheless 
show the large possibilities of the 
Tractor as a source of power for 
farm work, as well as its adapts- 
bility for a large variety of other 
uses. Tbe GSE Tractor is the 
only power machine needed on 
the farm. 

Qaestionr-Can I obtain a , ^ Yes. Further jnfor- 

CASETractor on terms? Answer mation.and ropies of 

unsoliatedt^imoniais 
may be obtained by writing to 

Commonwealth Agricultural Service Engineers, Ltd., 

RICHARDS BUILDINGS, CURRIE STREET, ADELAIDE. 

Watch for fresh Qfustbns and Answers in next issue. 
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You, as a fanner, 
need cheaper production. 



of the 


Kerasene farm & Geneid Pumoselractiir 



T here is no doubt that the 
CASE Kerosene Tractor in 
all operations - Fallowing, 
Cultivating, Seeding, Harvesting, 
Hauling, and Belt Work reduces 
costs. It works at small expense 
and can keep on going while there 
is work to do, thus taking full 
advantage of all favorable weather 
conditions. With all implements 
the CASE ,is a one man job. 

The CASE Tractor has many 
superior features, because it is 
built specially for the job. Let us 
tell you more about it. Write us 
for Catalogue and Booklet of 
Testimonials. 


Sole AuHraltan Agenta : ^ 

Commonwealth Agricultural Service Engineers, Ltd., 

Head Office : ADELAIDE. S.A. Branch . SMT, MORPHBTT 8T., ADELAIDE 

Box 674, G.P.O. ’Phone: Central 6870 
BRAKCHBS IN ALL. PTATBS. 


CASE Tractors are 
made in four sizes; 
tlere is one to meet 
your requirements. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
[producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to “ The Editor, The Joutnal of Agriculture^ 
Adelaide.*’ 

{Replies supplied by Mr. Alan II. Robin, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer, Stock and 

Brands Depaitment.] 

W. J Iris lijilit mare, 71 years old, with a hard lump On hind 

fetlock on the outside of th(v joint. 

Reply-- It is doubtful if you will be able to f>et*Aour niaie thorouj^hly 'and 
reliably sound. The most likely treatment to produce desiiable results would bo 
to clip the hair over the lump and rub in foi lo minutes n ^ood rod blister of 
strength I to S. A day oi so after turn her out foi a spell. It may be mvessaiy 
to repeat the blistering in four to five weeks’ time. In order to afford the best 
chance of recovery it is essential that she be spelled for scveial weeks during 
the treatment. 

A. S.,” Milne, asks treatment for lioises with sore shouldeis. 

Reply — Koie shoulders frequently take a good deal of time to heal nj), though, 
as a rule, they aie amenable to treatment. Yon should bathe them in a 1 per 
cent, solution of lysol in w'nrm w'ater, and if any of the lumps contain any matter 
they should be lanced and the matter allowed to get out. Then dress with a 
fairly strong solution of common salt in watei. To assist healing, keep the 
horses’ blood in good order. Give them an occasional handful of Epsom salts 
in a sloppy feed, or a bian mash, and give each animal lo/. of Fowder’s solution 
every day for 10 days. 

Hon. Secretary, Millalie Agricultural Bureau, asks why is it necessary to keep 
r^s away from ewes for some days after dipping? 

Reply — It is ^v^8e to adopti this procedure to prevent sexual intercourse between 
the rams and the ewes taking place before the fleece has had a chance to dry 
out after the dipping. If mating occurs while the fleetee is dripping wet with 
the liquid, some of it may, through contact with the ram, be introduced into the 
genital passages of the ewes and sot up considerable irritation and inflammation. 
It may similarly cause trouble if it gets on to the uncovered pizzle of the ram. 

'*0. J.,” Hamley Bridge, has young pigs fed on skim milk and barley which 
have developed lameness in front legs and stiffness in hindquarters. 

Reply — It is probable that the change of feed consequent upon their change 
of quarters is affecting the pigs. Make sure that their sties are clean, dry, and 
warm, and give shelter from winds. Reduce the ration somewhat and feed more 
on green food slops for a weeik. Put Epsom salts in the food occasionally, at 
the rate of one packet per pig, and add 10 to 20 grains of calcium sulphate per 
pig to the feed night and morning. 

^'R. H. 0.,” Clinton Centre, has a mare with gathered udder. The udder is 
quite hard, and a boil has developed in the low'er portion of the leg. 

Reply— </ommence treatment by giving the mare 11b. Epson salts in a drench. 
Keep her on light diet— sloppy food,.witn a handful of EpSom salta mixed with it, 
Aight and morning. If green feed is available in any form it will be very 
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helpfuJ. Water the mare from a backet, and disaolve lo*. of hypomilphate of 
soda in the water daily. Local treatment to the udder coneiats of keeping it 
thoroughly dean; foment frequently witli hot foments and gentle massage so long 
as it remains at all indurated. Provide drainage for any matter that forms, and 
syringe out the abscess cavity daily with a solution of iodine 1 part, potass, iod. 

partH, boiled water 100 par^. 

Hoii. Heeretary, Agricultural Bureau^ Shoal Bay, asks is smutty wheat injurious 
to stock. 

Keply — Smutty wheat, if fed to stock, is liable to produce gastric and intestinal 
disorders. 

A. W. W,’’ Barilla, asks: — (1) Suitable lick for horses and cattle; and (2) 
remedy for horse with fleshy growth in comer of eye. 

Replies — (1) A suitable lick for horses and cattle may be compounded as fol- 
lows: — (kmimon salt, 12 parts; ground bone meal, 6 parts; superphosphate, 6 
parts; powdered sulphate of iron, 1 part. (2) Your horse has a growth in the cor- 
ner of the oye which is frequently erroneously called a cancer. There is only one 
treatment for it and that is operation. Tf yonr horse is at all valuable you should 
obtain the services of the veterinary surgeon at Pinnaroo to perform the operation, 
which is not very diflic\ilt nor serious if al tempted before the growth l)ecome8 
too biff. 

Hon. Secretary, Rapid Bay Agricultural Bureau, asks for a suitable dressing 
for making hair grow on a horse with broken knees. 

Reply — ^As a rule, when a horse suffers from t)^ disability of broken knees, the 
natural skin and hair follicles over the parts are destroyed. The scar which 
remains after healing is not normal skin and does not contain any hair follicles, 
consequently there is no remedy of any avail to promote growth of hair to cover 
up the blemish. 


The Improyed McGillivray Patent 
Rotary Grain Pickier. 

WKT OR DRY, 

AS USED BY GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 



That 


ensures every 


^rain^ is well rubbed 
m pickle. No need 
to worry, you cannot 
over or under pickle, 
as you have the same 
QUANHTYand STRENGTH 
to every bag(3 
not gallons. 


not sallons. 
pickier to do 


thb. 


hour. 


This machine is 
always dean, and ready 
to^ put away when 
finislied pickling. 

No high Jibing of 
bi|^2ft. 6in. at moat. 

A lad can operate it, 
imd pickle tnorouddy 
18 or 20 bag, per 
For qwed. effidenejr. eecAo my, and nmplicity. dm machine atande alone. 


umno. 



nixniG. 


FULL PARTICULARS. &e. FR(»4 SOLE MAKERS- 

J. L. CAMPBELL & Coy., 

AOBIOOLTOBAI. BMOtNBBBS. 
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ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE HARVEST 
REPORT. 1923-1924. 


[By W. J. C()LEi3\rcn, Principal; R. C. Scott, 

Experimentalist, and E. L. Orchard, Farm Superintendent.] 

The year 1923 will go down in history as one of the most remarkable 
ever experienced by South Australian farmers. Those who were 
fortunate enough to have rising land in fallow, harvested bumper 
yields from early sowings. Good crops were also secured from late- 
sown fields, but except in light-soil districts very poor returns were, 
as a rule, garnered from crops sown mid-season. On many farms in 
the northern wheatgrowing areas the season has been responsible for 
both heavy and light yields, but, generally speaking, the season has 
not been conducive to heavy average grain returns. Examples of 
prolificacy are frequent, but, notwithstanding these, it must be 
admitted that large areas of prepared land were perforce allowed to 
stand over without being sown, and, further, many acres of sown 
land were ultimately abandoned as crop, and given over to livestock. 
These experiences were due to the erratic nature of the weather. At 
the College we have found it most difficult to adjust operations to suit 
the vagaries of the climate. 

Starting early in the year — April — we made a good beginning, and, 
despite the hea\"y rains that fell in May, very good progress was made 
by utilising our full strength whenever opportunity offered. The 
monotonous succession of soaking showers that followed in June and 
July, however, wrought havoc, and prevented the completion of the 
cropping programme. For the first time since 1904 it was found 
impossible to seed successfully the permanent experimental plots; 
similarly the area set aside for barley had finally to be added to the 
fields ‘ listed for fallowing, and in consequence there are no farm 
barley crops to report on this year. 

Prom the subjoined table the effect of the season on grain and 
produce yields can be gauged by comparing the annual and mean 
returns. 
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TABiiE I . — Shomng Crops Returns for 1923 Comparatively ivith 

Mean Yields. • 


Crop. Mean Yield. Average Yield, 

3923. 

Period. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

Wheat 1904-3922 .... 17 42 15 44 

Barley 3904-1922 .... 28 44 19 37 

Oats 3905-1922 .... 23 22 .30 22 


T. c. L. T. C. L. 

Hay ' 1904-1922 ..2 0 96 2 7 108 

Ensilage 1905-1922 . . 6 15 12 6 4 105 

Behieem 3912-1922 .. 29 16 53 30 8 3 


WEATHER (MINDTTTONS. 

The table shown below is included to indicate the total amount of 
rainfall for the past season in comparison with that of the five wettest 
years j)revioiisly recorded here since 1883. 


Table II. — Showing Total and Monthly Rainfall Registered in the 
Six Wettest Years at Roseworthy College since 1883. 

Mean, 



1916. 

1910. 

1909. 

1889. 

3890. 

1923. 

.1883-1922 


Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

January . 

.. 3.15 

1.72 

0.75 

2.24 

3.17 

0.47 

0.80 

February . 

. . 0.16 

— 

0.28 

0.07 

3.10 

— 

0.60 

March . . 

. . 0.62 

4.43 

1.17 

0.62 

1.10 

0.02 

0.84 

April . . . 

. . 1.36 

0.23 

1.91 

7.19 

0.88 

0.10 

3.52 

May . . . . 

. . 0.88 

3.20 

2.89 

1.78 

1.62 

6.01 

1.87 

June . . . 

. . 5.18 

2.81 

1.84 

3.39 

4.18 

5.03 

2.56 

July . .. 

. . 2.75 

2.86 

3.80 

0.95 

4.21 

4.48 

1.85 

August . . 

. . 3.00 

1.32 

4.56 

3.03 

3.04 

2.42 

2.06 

September . 

. .. 1.82 

2.64 

3.52 

2.21 

1.41 

4.73 

3.81 

October . 

. . 1.65 

2.55 

2.55 

2.73 

2.69 

2.17 

1.64 

November . 

. . a.61 

1.18 

2.08 

1.39 

1.95 

0.36 

1.07 

December . 

. . 1.05 

0.93 

0,70 

0.14 

0.23 

1.67 

0.88 

Totals 

.. 23.23 

23.87 

24.05 

25.74 

27.58 

27.46 

17.51 


It will be seen that the past season ranks second to the year 1890 
in point of total rainfall, but the difference is only 12 points, and, 
strangely enough, 27 points were registered before the new year was 
two days old. The outstanding feature of 1923, however, is the 
enormous amount recorded in the three seeding months — ^May, June, 
and July. No less than Ifijin. fell during this period, whereas the 
highest corresponding figure in the above table is lOin., registered in 
1890. Consideration of this point brings us to the subject of rainfall 
distribution, and reference to the particulars given in the appended 
table will show clearly wherein the past season failed to satisfy the 
riAmnuds of the wheaterowers in this locality. 
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Table III. — Showing the Distribution of Useful Rain'* in the Years 
1917-1923, Inclusive, Together with /he Means for the Previous 
40 Years, 

Per€entage 

of 




Seeding. 

Winter. 

Spring. 

Summer. 


‘ * Useful * ^ 



Bains. 

Rains. 

Bains. 

Rains. 


to Total 


Ai)ril*May. 

June- July. 

Aug.-Oel. 

November. 

Totals. 

Bain. 



In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

1917 


4.66 

4.09 

7.32 

I.IS 

17.25 

78.91 

1918 


3.38 

2.58 

4.19 

0.38 

10.53 

87.68 

1919 . 


1.73 

1.73 

4.70 

0.05 

8.22 

66.40 

1920 . 


2.16 

5.56 

7.16 

1.88 

16.76 

86.84 

1921 . 


3.14 

3.38 

4.81 

1.65 

12.98 

75.64 

1922 . 


4.49 

5.48 

4.91 

0.02 

14.90 

74.50 

1923 , 


6.11 

9.51 

9.32 

0.36 

25.30 

92.13 

188S-1922 

3.39 

4.41 

5.52 

1.07 

14.36 

82.01 


The total useful” rain registered in 1923 constitutes a new record, 
the highest previously noted being 22.67in. in 1889. Never before in 
the history of the College have the useful rains interfered so seriously 
with eultiiral operations. In 1889 no less than 7.1 9in. — almost one- 
third of the ” useful rain” for that season — fell in the month of April, 
whereas almost the whole of the 1923 ^‘useful rain” eamv down 
during the normal growing stages of the crops. The fall in May — 
6.01 in. — was exceeded by 0.53in. in the year 1883, a)id the June fall 
was beaten by O.lSin. in 1916. New maxima were established for 
July and September during last season, and it will be noted that the 
percentage of ” useful” to “total” rainfall is exceptionally high. 

Table IV. — Showing Fallow Rains, Augnsl Ist of One Year to March 
3l5t of Succeeding Year, Together with the Corresponding 
Mean for 39 Years. 1883-1922. 


Season 

In. 

1904/1905 

. . . . 7.18 

1905/1906 

.... 7.96 

1906/1907 

.. .. 11.29 

1907/1908 

.... 9.13 

1908/1909 .. 

. 9.51 

1909/1910 

17..56 

1910/1911 

.. . 11.41 

1911/1912 

. . . 5.88 

1912/1913 

. .. 13.00 

1913/1914 . . . 

.. .. 13.07 

Mean 



Season. In. 

1914/1915 ... ... 3.a0 

1915/1916 9.08 

1916/1917 14.79 

1917/1918 10.88 

1918/1919 5.45 

1919/1920 7.27 

1920/1921 13.78 

1921/1922 7.51 

1922/1923 9.32 

1883/1922 9.66 


By comparison with the mean figure shown above, namely, 9.66iu,^ 
the past season would appear to have been fairly normal in respect of 
fallow rains, but here again our grievance is against the distribution 
rather than the total amount of rain. Nearly 4in. were measured in 
December, and approximately 5iri. fell prior to the December down- 
pour. In the early part of 1923, however, less than half an inch 
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arrived to freshen the fallow fields and pave the way for the cleaning 
operations. Between January 25ih and May 4th only 12 points of 
rain were gauged, and in consequence the condition and compactness 
of the fallows left much to be desired. 


Table V. — Showing Details of Weather for the Year 1923. 




§ ? 




£ 




1 







2 ^ 



£ 

1 2 

Month. 

Rain- 

Important 

5 
£ tc 

11 

Frosts. 

il 

i eS 


fall. 

0 ^ 

Rains. 

2 ff - 

c ^ 
p p - 



la 




^ Date. 

Ins. 

2 £ 

SI 

Date. Temp. 

ll 


January . . . 

0.47 

7 



46.0 

58.20 



111.00 

83.50 

February . . . 

0.00 

0 



47.0 

60.20 



109.50 

93.60 

March . . . . 

0.02 

1 



45.2 

53.30 



94.00 

82.90 

April 

0.10 

2 



44.8 

54.40 



92.00 

82.11 

May 

6.01 

21 

8 

0.90 

49.0 

53.85 



84.00 

67.77 




20 

0.75 










21 

0.65 










27 

0.65 










29 

• 0,78 







June 

,5.03 

25 

5 

0.43 

40.0 

46.83 

26 

31.2 

72.00 

59.52 




10 

0.55 



28 

31.5 






12 

0.48 










16 

0.70 










24 

0.81 







July 

4.48 

22 

6 

0.64 

37.5 

44.63 

7 

30.5 

67.00 

57.69 




19 

1.09 



26 

31.0 






23 

0.48 










30 

0.63 







August .. .. 

2.42 

18 

1 

0.61 

30.00 

44.13 

5 

29.0 

72.00 

59.46 



2 

0.22 



7 

29.0 






29 

0.21 



17 

29.0 






30 

0.41 



19 

31.0 










20 

29.5 



September . . 

4.73 

18 

16 

0.45 

39.00 

44.67 

1 

39.5 

80.00 

63.94 




20 

1.23 



4 

31.0 






21 

0.60 



6 

32.0 






22 

0.44 



8. 

28.0 






24 

0.45 










28 

0.47 







October . . . 

2.17 

15 

11 

0,50 

39.8 

49.13 



93.00 

68.51 




17 

0.24 










25 

0.22 










30 

0.25 







November . . 

0.36 

7 

17 

0.21 

37.5 

48.59 



100.00 

76.37 

December . . 

1.67 

11 

5 

0.27 

44.5 

57.90 



106.00 

82.96 


14 0.64 

18 0.31 


147 

Amongst other facts of interest that may be gleaned from the 
foregoing summary may be mentioned the number of days on which 
rain fell— 147 in all— and the absence of isievere or prolonged f rosta to 

httivlAti flia AVATio onrl nliAnlr ni'Aiiii fln»nTirfli 
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What About It 

FORDSON 

TRACTORS 



One is often inclined to think that the dog that 
barks loudest is necessarily the biggest. 

Just study this record of Tractor production in 
America, then ask yourself if you are quite fair 
to yourself in delaying your decision. 

In 1917 the FoRDSON TractoR was put on the 

market. 

Below is a comparison with FoRDSONS with ALX 
OTHER MAKES COMBINED 


1918 34,167 

1919 57,290 
1970 70,955 

1921 36,780 

1922 68,985 


254 Fordson’s made 


62,488 All Others 
100,833 
117,710 
132,045 
13,220 
23,015 


The FORD COMPANY has produced 41 per cent, 
of all American Tractors in 1921, and in 1922 produced 
74 3 per cent, of all the Tractors made during that year. 


REDUCED 

PRICE, 


£180 


S.A. DISTRIBUTORS, 

DUNCAN MOTORS Ltd. 

89, FRANKUN STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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BERSEEM CLOVER. 

Slightly more than 3^ acres were devoted to Berseem clover last 
year, but one plot was so damaged By floodwatcrs that it had to be 
abandoned as far as records are concerned. Portions of one other 
plot which is given over to trials with varying amounts of seed are 
also excluded from the mean figures, but particulars covc'ring the 
yields obtained from them are given in a separate table. This crop 
is grown under irrigation, and in wet years it usually makes growth^ 
quite as rapidly as in dry seasons, when the rainmakers are in regular 
usi‘. A season like 1923, however, affects even irrigated crops to a 
Certain extent. Incessant showers cause the crop to go down, and 
when the strengthening influence of the sun is denied for days and 
weeks together the stems soften and rot off at the bend, and both 
yield and (fuality of forage are reduced. It is probable that in 
seasons of phenomenally heavy rainfall the feeding value of this 
clover is lowered in propoi*tion as the water content is raised, and' 
from this point of view more satisfactory results are obtained 
W’hen artificial irrigation is needed to supplement th(* natural rainfall ; 
but from the economic standpoint the nearer the natural fall to the 
demands of the crop for moisture, the better, provided it is distributed 
in a manner that permits of strong healthy growth. In 1923 the only 
irrigations given were the preparatory watering during and after 
seeding, and the application due two to three weeks later. The yield 
obtained over the total area of approximately 2 acres was 59 tons 
ITcwts. 911bs. Pull particulars are set out below : — 


Tm3LK VI. — Showing Yields of Berseem Clover (Trifolhim 
Alejcandrinum) at Roseworthy (College, 1923. 



Total Yield. 

Acre Yield. 


T. 

C. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

Plot H (1.02 acres) — 

May 28- June 24 

9 

11 

31 

9 

7 

59 

July 25-AugU8t 29 

. 10 

9 

88 

10 

5 

75 

September 24-October 16 . . 

7 

5 

16 

7 

2 

33 

November 9-17 

4 

2 

9 

4 

0 

53 


31 

8 

32 

30 

15 

108 

Plot A (0.75 acres) — 

July 7-AugU8t 16 

8 

16 

56 

11 

15 

37 

October 10-25 

9 

1 

17 

12 

1 

60 

November 17-25 

4 

11 

38 

6 

1 

88 

Plot N (0.20 acres) — 

22 

8 111 

;29 

18 

73 

June 7-July 6 

2 

11 

100 

12 

19 

52 

August 17-September 8 .. 

2 

16 

20 

. 14 

0 100 

October 8-November 16 . 

0 

12 

52 

3 

• 2 

36 


6 

0 

60 

30 

2 

76 

Totals, 1.97 acres .. 

59 

17 

91 

30 

8 

3 
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Table VII. — Summarising Returns from Irrigated Berseem at 


Roseworthy College, 1912-1923, 

Year. Useful ” Bain. Area. Total Yield. Acre Yield. 

Inches. Acres. T. c. l. t. c. l. 

1912 13.05 1.190 38 12 56 32 9 18 

1913 10.82 3.201 108 19 97 34 0 111 

1914 6.12 2.294 46 16 94 20 8 43 

1915 18.35 3.411 98 16 66 28 19 53 

1916 30.25 4.643 165 1 48 35 11 6 

1917 17.25 4.003 115 16 55 28 18 12 

1918 10.53 3.693 107 18 93 29 4 64 

1919 8.22 3.384 96 1 108 28 7 107 

1920 16.76 1.368 39 7 21 28 15 48 

1921 12.98 1.580 48 0 108 30 19 57 

1922 14.90 3.963 120 3 103 30 6 66 

1923 25.30 1.970 59 17 91 30 8 3 


Means or 12 years 29 17 49 

Furtlier tests were made with a view to ascertaining the optimum 
amount of seed to sow to the acre. Experiments to this end were 
started in 1921, the <iuantities of seed used being 151b.„ 201b., 251b., 
and 301bs. Similar trials were conducted in 1922, but last year the 
151bs. plot was omitted, and one in which 351bs. per acre were sown 
was substituted for it. In every instance, so far, the yields have 
improved with the addition of more seed, but the increase obtained 
from the 351bs. plot last year was less than 2icwts. Allowing 2s. per 
lb. for the seed, this small (juantity of green fodder would require 
an outlay of 10s. an acre, which is more than it is worth. We must 
refrain, however, from the temptation- to base deductions on a single 
test. The scheme will be carried out again next year, and if better 
conditions prevail it will be interesting to compare the harvest results 
with those now under review. 


Table Vlll. — Showing Yields of Berseem Clover obtained from Light 

and Heavy Seedings. 

Average 

Yield 

Yield per Acre. per Acre. 


Number of Cut. 


1921. 


1922. 


1923. 

1921-1923. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

C. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

201b8. of seed per acre — 











First cut .... 

7 

37 

23 

13 

3 

107 

12 

0 

50 

11 

6 

97 

Second cut • . 

9 

15 

17 

18 

8 

47 

13 

4 

62 

12 

2 

79 

Third cut . . . 

2 

17 

45 

6 

6 

13 

2 

1 

108 

3 

15 

18 


20 

9 

85 

32 

18 

54 

27 

6 

108 

27 

4 

82 

25lb8. of seed per acre — 












First cut • . . . 

8 

6 

51 

14 

10 

33 

12 

15 

100 

11 

17 

61 

Second cut . . 

12 

5 

60 

14 

10 

20 

13 

19 

12 

13 

11 

68 

Third cut . . . 

2 

9 

48 

5 

17 

84 

3 

1 

98 

3 

16 

39 


23 

1 

47 

34 

18 

36 

29 

16 

98 

29 

5 

56 

30 lbs. of seed per acre— 












First cut . . . • 

8 

0 

9 

16 

6 

51 

12 

19 

52 

12 

8 

75 

Second cut .. 

12 

12 

26 

17 

11 

63 

14 

0 

100 

14 

14 

100 

Third cut . . . 

2 

12 

69 

6 

7 

14 

3 

2 

36 

4 

0 

77 


23 

4 104 

40 

5 

15 

30 

2 

76 

31 

4 

28 
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TABiiE VITl. — Shottmg Yields of Bersecm Clover obtained from Light 
and Heavy Seedings — (it^tinued. 


1923. 

33lb8. of seed per aere — t. r, l. 

First cut 13 2 6 

Second cut 14 2 46 

Third cut 3 0 50 


30 4 102 — 

ENSILAGE. 

For over 30 years it has been the practice at the College to conserve 
in underground pits upwards of 100 tons of silage. In 1923 we 
ensiled 272 tons in the new overhead silos, which have a capacity of 
300 tons. They are in the form of reinforced concrete circular 
buildings, and are located immediately outside the door of the cow 
byres. The diameter is 18ft., and they stand 35ft. above ground level. 
Shoots have been placed over the port holes for convenient handling, 
and a powerful silage cutter and blower have been added to the 
equipment. Owing to the inclement nature of the weather the erection 
of these structures was not completed as early as expected, and 
consequently silage making, which usually takes place about the end 
of August or early September, was prolonged into November. Ordi- 
narily it would have been difficult to find a crop at the right stage 
for ensiling at this time of the year, but the lateness of the season 
enabled us to take advantage of the available space, and accordingly 
we succeeded in storing ample supplies for the ensuing summer and 
autumn. The quality of the silage, however, is not quite up to our 
usual standard, as some of the cereals used were admittedly lacking 
in succulence. ThiS also accounts for the fact that the actual tonnage 
blown into the silos was a little below their calculate^ capacity. 

With the addition of the Lincoln Bed Shorthorn cattle to our dairy 
herd the annual consumption of silage will range from 150 tons to 200 
ions according to the season. We are therefore now in the fortunate 
position of being able to save enough silage in one year to permit of 
a surplus of 100 tons to 150 tons being carried over. It is very 
desirable that this should be so, for where silage is relied upon 
regularly for succulmit fodder between spring and winter it is just as 
important to hold a reserve supply to tide over periods of drought 
as it is to retain a surplus of hay. 

With regard to this season's silage crops, chief interest centres 
round Field No. 1, in which were sown plots of the different cereala 
on the lines of the experiment started in 1922. This ffeld was under 
pease thn year before, and the stubble was disc-ploughed, cultivated. 
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KEROSENE 
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Prom two quarters comes the above 
deflnito proof of the superiority of "Cross.” 

Tributes such as the above prove conclu* 
sively that "Cross” Kerosene Is a power 
fuel of exceptional merit. "Cross” gives 
maximum power, reduces carbon, eliminates 
knocking and is economical. 


‘9 tins of Cross=10 tins of 
another Power Kerosene.' 




STOCKID AT AU. tggPINO STOWES. 
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and sown during the second week of May. Wheat (Sultan), oats 
(Lachlan), barley (Roseworthy Oregon), and rye (Black Winter) 
were drilled in with 2ewt8. of 36/38 grade, superphosphate ; a plot of 
wheat and oats in combination (Felix wheat. Sunrise oats) was also 
included. Unfortunately the postponement of silage making forced 
us to omit the barley plot from the test. The crop was a good one, 
but had begun to ripen off several weeks before we were ready to 
commence cutting. The other plots, however, made exceptionally good 
growth and yield, much above the general average return obtained 
here during the previous 18 years. The highest tonnage was gained 
from the wheat plot, and both wheat and oats separately return (d 
more than a similar area sown with mixed seed. In the subjoined 
table are shown the results obtained from these test plots in the years 
1922 and 1923. 


T.vule IX. — Showing Yields of Silage obtained from Plots of Cereals, 


Crop. 


1922 and 1923. 

1922 Acre Yield. 1923 Acre Yield. 

Means. 

Wheat . . . 


T. C. L. 

8 4 41 

T. 

10 

c. L. 

.3 15 

T. 

9 

C. I. 

3 84 

Barley . . . 



7 0 43 


— 

- 

■— 

Oats . . . . 

1 . . • . . 

6 17 53 

9 

14 45 

8 

5 105 

Bye . . . . 

, • . « * 

7 8 98 

8 

11 29 

8 

0 8 

Wheat and 

oats . . 

8 13 82 

9 

2 32 

8 18 1 

Table X . — Showing Yields of Ensilage, 1905-1923. 


Year. 

Bainfall. 

“Uaeful.’’ Total. 

Area. 

^cres. 

Total 

Yield. 


Yield 
per Acre, 

1905 

. 14.23 

16.71 

_ 

T. 0. L. 


T. c. h 

8 10 0 

1906 

. 16.31 

19.73 

9.50 

113 1 0 


11 18 0 

1907 

. 13.96 

15.13 

17.15 

92 2 75 


5 7 34 

1908 

. 15.52 

17.75 

17.00 

129 10 76 


7 12 44 

1909 

. 21.15 

24.05 

16.962 

169 18 90 


10 0 3 

1910 

. 16.79 

23.87 

15.490 

134 1 43 


8 15 32 

1911 

9.45 

13.68 

30.740 

152 16 28 


4 39 47 

1912 

. 13.05 

14.97 

40.700 

141 4 73 


3 9 45 

1913 

. 10.82 

15.66 

61.511 

115 14 24 


1 17 70 

1914 

6.12 

9.36 

— 

— 


— 

1915 

. 18.33 

19.76 

27.384 

153 14 107 


5 12 33 

1916 

. 20.25 

23.23 

12.443 

103 11 28 


8 6 51 

1917 

. 17.25 

21.86 

9.176 

77 18 84 


8 9 98 

1918 

. 10.58 

12.01 

19.284 

91 15 75 


4 15 21 

1919 

8.22 

12.38 

59.436 

116 12 101 


1 19 28 

1920 

. . 16.76 

19.30 

18.464 

140 6 8 


7 11 109 

1921 

. . 12.98 

17.16 

19.607 

141 19 47 


7 4 91 

1922 

. . 14.90 

20.00 

18.52 

155 2 76 


8 7 59 

1923 

.. 25.80 

27.46 

43.559 

272 1 108 


6 4 105 

Mean for 18 yean . . « 

, .. «« f. .. 

9 « • • • • 



. . . 

6 14 61 


HAY HARVEST. 

The 1923 hay crops were above normal, the average return over a 
total area of 196.48 acres, being 2 tons Tcwts. lOSlbs., as against a mean 
yield for the preceding 19 years of 2 tons 961bs. In all 471 tons of 
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whcaten and oaten hay wore saved, and it is of importance to state 
that the last load was safely in the stack before the December rains 
fell. There is a tendency in a climate such as ours, in which dry 
conditions usually prevail, to overlook the importance of securing the 
hay crop against the injurious effects of summer showers. Rain has 
a very injurious influence on the quality and feeding value of exposed 
cereal hay, and if this commodity were sold on a standard of quality 
serious losses through dockage would be oc(*asioned by delay in storing 
the stooked sheaves. Everyone will admit freely that in a season 
such as we have just experienced a proportion of ^^smoky’^ hay is 
unavoidable, but there seems good reason for the conviction that if 
farmers realised the extent of the damage wrought by the solvent 
a(*tion of rain on hay left lying in the field, and the effect of feeding 
this relatively unnutritious type of fodder to working horses, more 
expedition would be shown in the clearing of the hay fields, and more 
concern evinced when circumstances hinder the completion of the work. 

For the sake of comparison the average hay yields obtained at 
Roseworthy College in ea(*h year since 1904, together with the rainfall 
records, are set out in the following table. 

Table 'Sl.Showing Average Hay Yields on the College Farm, 

1904.1922. 



Rainfall. 


Total 

Average 

Year. 

“Useful” 

Total 

A rcMi 


Yield. 


Yield. 


Inches. 

Inches 

Acres. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

C. L 

1904 . . . 

11.60 

14.70 

93.000 

238 

0 

0 

2 

11 83 

1905 . . . 

14.23 

16.71 

67.000 

198 

8 

22 

3 

2 71 

1906 . . . 

16.31 

19.73 

93.000 

241 

0 

0 

2 

11 90 

3907 . . . 

13.96 

15.13 

51.000 

91 

14 

20 

1 

16 108 

1908 . . . 

15.62 

17.76 

112.800 

293 

6 

23 

2 

Y 5 

1909 . . . 

21.35 

24.05 

146.397 

404 

4 

54 

2 

15 6s 

1910 . . . 

16.79 

23.87 

94.900 

224 

7 

6 

2 

7 31 

1911 . . . 

9.45 

13.68 

200.100 

290 

12 

94 

1 

8 6 

1912 .. , 

13.05 

14.97 

248.450 

432 

7 

49 

1 

14 90 

3913 . . . 

10.82 

15.66 

258.200 

207 

7 

111 

0 

16 7 

1914 .. . 

6.12 

9.36 

247.647 

181 

13 

107 

0 

14 75 

1915 .. . 

18.33 

19.76 

341.640 

800 

7 

36 

2 

7 23 

1916 . . . 

20.25 

23.23 

121.727 

374 

17 

8 

3 

1 66 

1917 . . . 

17.25 

21.86 

74.680 

153 

2 

81 

2 

1 6 

1918 . . . 

10.63 

12.01 

82.144 

126 

19 

47 

1 

10 102 

1919 . . . 

8.22 

12.38 

298.760 

280 

16 

48 

0 

18 90 

1920 .. . 

16.76 

19.30 

283.064 

710 

18 

4 

2 

10 26 

1921 . . . 

12.98 

17.16 

254.835 

423 

7 

76 

1 

13 25 

1922 . . . 

14.90 

20.00 

269.184 

647 

2 

81 

2 

8 9 

1923.. .. 

26.30 

27.46 

196.481 

471 

4 

3 

2 

7 108 

Mean 

for 20 years .... 



. . . . 

.. .. 

, .. 

. 2 

1 23 


For the last two seasons we have conducted hay tests with wheai and 
oats sown separately and in mixture, and in both instances the yield 
from the mixed crop has been in advance of that obtained from either 
cereal sown alone. There would hot appear to be much difference 
In this respect between wheat and oats taken separately. In 1922 
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they were practically on a level, and last year the balance was in 
favor of the oat crop to the extent of about*9cwt. It is not anticipated, 
however, that this position will be maintained by oats when dry seasons 
supervene. In all probability the early wheats will then reverse the 
order, so that over a long period of years it seems likely that the 
results will reveal very little advantage in favor of either. G-ranted, 
however, that the tonnage obtained is approximately equal, the 
superior feeding value of oaten hay will always stand to its credit, 
and so important a point should not be overlooked. 

Table XII. — Summary of 1923 Hay Ref urns. 


Area. Total Yield. Acre Yield. 

Field. Crop. Acres. t. c. l. t. o. l. 

No. 3— Wheat 25.993 57 11 18 2 4 32 

Daly's B— Wheat 25-163 68 13 24 2 14 64 

No. 5B— Wheat 33.589 64 10 70 1 18 47 


84.745 190 15 0 2 5 2 

No. 5B— Oats 37.947 102 19 2 2 14 29 


No. 5B~-Wheat and oats . . 5.029 16 15 100 3 6 89 

No. 7B— Wheat and oats .. 17.196 48 8 74 2 16 37 

22.225 65 4 62 2 18 78 

Headlands— Various 51.564 112 5 80 2 3 62 

Totals 196.481 471 4 32 2 7 108 

Table XTTI . — Hay Returns from Wheat and Oats Sown Separately 


and as Mixed Crops, Seasons 1922 and 1923. 



1922. 


1923. 


Means. 



T. 

C. L. 

T. 

0. L. 


T. c. 

L. 


Wheat . 


2 

5 2 


2 8 

40 


OAts . . 

2 10 103 

2 

14 29 


2 12 

66 


Wheat and oats . . 2 18 86 

2 

18 78 


2 18 

82 


Table XIV. — Shoiving Hay Returns from Different Wheafs. 



1920-1923 






Variety. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 


1923. 

Means. 


T. C. L. T. 

C. L. 

T. 

0. L. 

T. 

C. L. 

T. a L. 

Rajah 

— 2 

0 65 

3 

1 80 

2 

2 9 

2 

8 14 

Maharajah . « . 

— 2 

4 43 

2 

16 13 

2 

2 46 

2 

7 71 

Sultan 

2 16 73 1 

18 107 

2 

11 24 

2 

0 22 

2 

6 85 

King's Bed . . 
King's White .. 

2 2 106 2 

9 71 

2 

8 45 

2 

4 92 

2 

6 51 

2 5 23 2 

4 22 

2 

9 2 

2 

5 66 

2 

6 0 

Felix 

Early Crossbred 

2 8 33 2 

2 4» 

2 

10 13 

2 

1 108 

2 

5 79 

53 

3 4 71 2 

0 67 

2 

4 88 

1 

10 83 

2 

5 19 

President . . . 

2 3 19 1 

19 89 

2 

16 4 

1 

11 96 

2 

2 80 

Oali^ 

Qiemy .... 

— 2 

1 63 

2 

10 96 

1 

14 14 

2 

2 30 

— 

— 


— 

1 

17 88 


— 

Emperor . . , 
Leak's Rust 

— 



— 

1 

15 84 


— 

Proof , . . . 

— 

— 


— 

1 

15 50 


— 

It remains to consider the 

relative merits of the 

different varieties 

of wheats and oats brought 

under trial 

as hay producers. 


Twdve 


wheats were subjected to test last year, and amongst them were a 
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number that have been under observation since 1920. The heaviest 
yielders this harvest proved to be King’s White and King’s Red, but 
when we give consideration to the average returns over three to four 
seasons we find the first three places held by Rajah, Maharajah, and 
Sultan respectively. These wheats belong to a series raised at the 
College by the Experimentalist (Mr. R. C. Scott) from some unfixed 
crosses made by his predecessor. The credit for the production of 
these popular varieties belongs properly to Messrs. Scott and Adams, 
who imdei’took the task of selecting from a heterogenous mass of 
material the desirable types as indicated by comparison with a 
.standard fixed as the result of weeks of patient investigation. They 
are responsible for the success attained by the production of these 
wheats, and are deserving of the credit’ attaching thereto. The 
varieties in question are derived from King’s Early by crossing with 
beardless varieties in an effort to secure types similar in general 
vhara(*ter to King’s Early but without awns. Felix is another of the 
same group, which includes also President and Emperor. Further 
l)articulars can be obtained by reference to the following table. 

The Early Burt oat again heads the list as a hay yielder. The 
returns given by this variety during the past three seasons were 
remarkably high and singularly uniform. In 1921, 3 tons 3ewts. 
761bs. ; in 1922, 3 tons 2cwts. 361bs. ; and in 1923, 3 tons 34lbs., with 
a mean yield of 3 tons 2ewts. 11 lbs. per acre. Many of the other oats 
re(*ently introduced by the College have also given excellent yields, 
notably Mulga, Yarran, Quandong, and Bathurst Early. Referring 
to the mean figures, which are, after all, the most important, it will be 
seen that Sunrise ranks next to Early Burt, and Yarran is only >i 
few pounds below it. Kheiwn, which is worthy of a higher position 
111 the table, did not appreciate the wet conditions, and germinated 
poorly. Nevertheless, it yields very fine quality hay, and is one of 
the best storm resisters we have gown. 


Tvble XV . — Showing Hay Returns front Different Varieties of Oats, 

19214923. 


Variety. 


1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Means. 


T. 

0. L. 

T. C. 

L. 

T. c. 

L. 

T. 0. L. 

Early Burt. 

.. 3 

3 76 

3 2 

36 

3 0 

34 

3 2 11 

Sunrise 

3 

0 30 

2 8 

67 

2 19 

5 

2 15 109 

Yarran . . . . 


— 

2 10 

97 

2 19 

30 

2 15 8 

Quyra . . • * 


— 

2 17 

66 

2 12 

28 

2 14 103 

Scotch Grey . 

2 

IS s 

2 7 

42 

2 13 

66 

2 13 2 

Bathurst Early . . 

1 

14 71 

3 2 

91 

2 17 

52 

2 11 71 

Kherson 

. .. 3 

0 19 

2 16 

44 

1 17 

84 

2 11 49 

Lachlan 

. .. 2 

9 12 

2 10 

58 

2 13 

93 

2 11 17 

Algerian 

• • . 

— 

2 6 

0 

2 5 

3 

2 6 58 

Mulga 

• . 

— 

— 


3 0 

2 


<2uaiidoxig 

• • • 

{To be oontinued.) 

2 18 

34 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN^ FRUIT FLY. 

iCeraiitis Capitaia, Wied.) 


[By Geo. Quinn, Horticultural Instructor.] 

The recent outbreaks of this pest in the orchards on the Mildura 
and Curlwaa Irrigation Areas in Victoria and New South Wales 
respectively, together with the press agitation thereon and the some- 
what heroic steps taken to extirpate the insect in the former district, 
have revived the publicity given to this particular fruit fly about 
17 years ago, when it appeared almost simultaneously in orchards 
situated in many parts of Victoria. 

The reappearance of this fruit fly so close to our eastern borders 
should bring vividly before our fruitgrowers the fact that it stands 
as a menace on both sides of our State. In the past our immunity 
has doubtless been largely attributable to our occupying a geograpliical 
position whereby a wide expanse of arid, or at least non-fruitgrowing, 
country stretched between ourselves and our neighbors on both our 
eastern and western borders, and that their coastal fruit fly infested 
country was located still further away. These rolling distances cer- 
tainly formed an eflfective barrier to natural spread by flight. Again, 
we are not importers of large volumes of fruit from the fruit fly 
inhabited areas. These natural and economic factors, combined 
with a somewhat rigid system of inspection of all fruits and plants at 
places of entry, have undoubtedly contributed to the immunity our 
orchards have thus far enjoyed from this much, dreaded pest. Writ- 
ing in the Journal of Agriculture for June, 1907, on the subject of 
the world-wide distribution of this insect, the writer expressed the 
opinion that “it is only a question of time when this pest must find 
its way into our midst.” This belief, though luckily not yet verified, 
is still held by me, and the possibilities of its realisation have been 
vastly increased during the last decade owing to the widespread use 
of rapid means of transport by motor vehicle opening up almost num- 
berless places of entry along our borders for the bringing in by 
travellers and excursionists of non-commercial parcels of fruit from 
east and west. 

The two or three days which the overland journey from the Eastern 
coastal country now occupies rather invites the carrying of fresh 
fruits for consumption en route, and there is nothing more natural 
than the jettisoning by the wayside of any specimens showing decay 
or insect attacks. 

With a view to preventing the transmission of this pest in a living 
stage from one country or State to another in commercial consign- 
ments of fruit many investigations have been made in most parts of 
the world where it is established. 

Being safely buried in the pulp of the fruit by the ovipositor of 
the parent fly, the eg^ and the maggots arising therefrom are immune 
from the effects of ordinary gases such as are used with safety and 
success in destroying surface feeding insects. 




1. lifaggot* 2. Pttparuta. X M*le P 4. Female Fly. 5. Wing. 
6. pyipositor extended. The small figures are life-ske. 
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In consequence of most chemical reagents being inimical to the 
retention of the flavor or keeping qualities of the fruit, cold storage 
has been resorted to with very encouraging results. This method has 
thus far presented to fruit traders the most hopeful way out of the 
fruit fly diflSculty. On this matter Puller (Natal Entomologist) 
reported in 1906 that larvae tunnelling in peaches survived confine- 
ment in a temperature of 40 deg. Pahr. for 124 days. In 1907 
Lounsbury (Cape Town) recorded that all maggots in fruit kept for 
three weeks in a temperature of 38 deg. to 40 deg. Pahr. perished. 
In 1907 (Hooper, of Western Australia) reported larvae and eggs 
as all perishing when kept in 33 deg. to 35 deg. for 15 days. In 1908 
Lounsbury again reported the death of all larvae in fruit confined 
from 21 days to 27 days at 38 deg. to 40 deg. In 1913-14 Back 
and Pemberton (Hawaii) made extensive tests on larvae and eggs in 
apples and peaches kept at 32 deg. Pahr. Of 6,747 eggs tested for nine 
days all perished, and only two out of 2,327 hatched after seven days. 
After being subjected to this temperature for from 10 days to 15 days 
and then removed to a warmer position not one egg hatched out of 
a batch of 2,221. A further trial showed a complete sterilisation of 
the eggs held for 21 days to 25 days at 40 deg. to 45 deg. Pahr. Of 
larvae tested none survived eight days at 32 deg. Pahr., and of 
2,558 removed from the cold store after from nine days to 14 days’ 
confinement none survived. Prom 454 only 11 survived the seventh 
day of confinement. Tests made at 33 deg. Pahr. had the same effect. 
These investigators affirm that the younger larvae resist death for 
a lesser period than the more fully developed specimens, whilst the 
eggs appear to lose their fertility in a shorter time still. In the 
Journal of the Department of Agriculture of the South African Union 
for October, 1923, the Chief Entomologist (Mr. Lounsbury) throws 
out a somewhat disquieting note relative to the absolute effectiveness 
of cold storage at temperatures used in transporting fruit overseas. 
He quotes instances of the flies being raised from larvae which had 
survived the journey to London in a temperature which ranged from 
37 deg. Pahr. upwards. Other instances of tests made by Senior 
Entomologist Mally, who, by the way, is recognised as a world-wide 
authority on this fruit fly, indicate that larvae survived in paper- 
wrapped Salwey peaches heavily embedded in wood wool and held in 
cold storage at Cape Town for six weeks at a temperature varying 
from 25 deg. to 39 deg. Pahr., but averaging 33.972 deg. Mally says, 
‘^The total number of larvae taken from the fruits that had been 
refrigerated four weeks or longer was 82. Pro^ them were reared 
28 males and 29 female flies. Only one fly was reared from the 14 
puparia found in the fifth 'and sixth weeks.” The temperature 
records of the chamber for the entire six weeks were studied by Mally, 
who reported ” readings being noted every two hours with apparently 
inconsequential exceptions, the range being from 25 deg. to 44 deg. 
The mean of the readings is 33.972 deg. Over half of the readings 
are 88 deg.', and on only three days is 33 deg. not recoi*ded. On those 
three days the range is 34 deg. to 89 deg.” 

It would thus appear that Mally has demonstrated that the larvae 
of this fruit fly may survive in cold storage at about 34 deg. Pahr. 
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for considerably longer than the three weeks claimed as fatal by 
Back and Pemberton. 

Mally considers that the larvae found dead in cold stored fruit 
have been killed by the sudden chilling caused by the transition from 
a high to a low temperature; also that the apparently uniform suc- 
cesses of earlier years could possibly be attributable to the tests being 
made with non-wrapped fruits packed in single layers in boxes and 
with very little wood wool, whilst these latter trials were with fruits 
wrapped individually and securely embedded in a bulky packing of 
wood wool as is used in exporting soft fruits. 

Mr. Lounsbury concludes this report with the remark — '‘It follows 
there is still liope that refrigeration may be made thoroughly effective, 
and also that it is ordinarily effective.’' 

During the past year, when the importation of apples from Western 
Australia was undertaken by merchants, this Department insisted 
on the fruit bringing an official certificate to the effect that it had 
already been in cold storage for not less than two months. Failing 
this it was bonded in a cold dtore for that period. 

Any fruitgrower, desirous of studying the habits of this pest and 
methods of prevention found most useful in infested countries, may 
secure a bulletin from this office dealing witli these matters in detail. 


MAKE YOUR ACRES YIELD 
THEIR BEST 

BY USINa 

‘TOP’ Supers 

Doublet tbo Wheat Yield. 

Increatet Carrying Capacity of Patturm. 

The Adelaide Chemical & Fertilizer Co. Ltd. 
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KYBYBOLITE EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


HARVEST REPORT, 1923-24. 

[By L. J. ('ooK, Manager.] 

This farm is situated in the hundred of Binnum, in the south- 
t»ast of the State, and contains about 1,000 acres of land, immediately 
sui'rounding the old Kybybolite sheep station. The land is slightly 
undulating, and varies considerably in texture, color, and composi- 
tion. The great bulk of the soils consists of comparatively heavy and 
eementy loams, containing a large proportion of ironstone rubble, 
(uer ‘-tiff clays of varying deptlis, and much lacking in the element 
Jiims uliilst there is a fair amount of heavy working ‘‘crabhole’^ 
land. 

The Se\son, 1923. 

The season has been a very poor one, especially for autumn and 
winter sown cereals; conditions were more suitable for spring and 
summer crops, and these generally have yielded above the average. 
A perusal of the rainfall table shows that January, February, March, 
and April constituted the driest period on record at the farm, and 
during that period no land could be prepared for seeding. The dry 
, period broke early in May, and then rain fell almost continuously 
thj'oughout the winter, so that during the months of May, June, and 
July the rainfall was considerably above the average for these 
months. During August average conditions prevailed, but during 
September heavy rains fell, and tliese further, hindered the growth of 
the winter cereals, whkh had somewhat recovered from the effects of 
winter saturations. Good average conditions prevailed during the 
last three months, and summer crops benefited. A very fair growth 
of natural feed was maintained throughout the year on the pastures, 
of which a larger area was available on account of such small areas 
being under crop. Sufficient feed was available in the fields, and 
very little hand-feeding of stock was necessary. Clovers germinated 
particularly yfell on the pastures, and maintained really good growth 
on those fields that have now received a comparatively large number 
of dr^ngs of phosphatic fertiliser. 
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The following table sets out in detail the rainfall at the farm since 
1906:— 


Rainfall Distribution at KybyhoUte, 1906-1923. 



Means, 

1906- 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Means, 

1906- 

January . 

1915. 

. 0.37 

1.29 

0.45 

0.29 

0.16 

0.08 

1.07 

0.40 

0.39 

1923. 

0.44 

February 

0.93 

0.28 

2.81 

0.23 

2.35 

0.07 

0.88 

0.17 

0.31 

0.91 

March . 

. 1.53 

0.03 

1.17 

0.27 

0.84 

0.98 

0.63 

0.20 

0.01 

1.08 

April . . 

. 1.50 

2.07 

0.74 

1.38 

0.06 

0.38 

0.62 

1.30 

0.00 

1.20 

May . . . 

. 2.52 

0.69 

4.72 

2.48 

2.09 

2.85 

1.72 

2.18 

4.66 

2.59 

June . 

.1.14 

3.56 

1.33 

3.52 

1.53 

4.31 

2.16 

2.68 

5.03 

3.08 

July. . . 

. 3.13 

2.68 

4.47 

2.42 

2.21 

3.04 

3.03 

2.50 

3.78 

3.08 

August . . 

. 2.67 

2.94 

2.69 

2.76 

1.08 

4.29 

3.55 

2.83 

2.51 

2.74 

September 

. 2.96 

2.77 

2.96 

0.53 

2.53 

2.44 

2.97 

2.58 

4.07 

2.80 

October . 

. 1.80 

2.20 

2.78 

2.70 

1.64 

0.98 

1.24 

2.72 

2.09 

1.91 

November 

. 1.55 

3.28 

2.21 

0.65 

0.29 

0.91 

3.24 

0.32 

1.08 

1.53 

December 

. 1.21 

1.74 

0.36 

1.09 

0.82 

0.54 

1.38 

2.81 

1.74 

1.25 

Total 

rainfall 

. 23.31 

23.53 

26.69 

18.32 

15.60 

20.87 

22.49 

20.69 

25.67 

22.61 

Total 

^^UsefuP' 

rain 

Apr. -Nov. 

. 19.27 

20.19 

21.90 

16.44 

11.43 

19.20 

18.53 

17.11 

23.22 

18.93 


In what we know as our ‘'cereaU^ districts the yield of cereal 
crops can usually be estimated fairly reliably on the amount of rain 
which falls between April and November. Even in such districts 
the yield is to a large extent dependent on the distribution of that 
rainfall over the period; but in the peculiar soil conditions of this 
farm, where the average annual rainfall is comparatively good, the 
success of these crops depends almost wholly on the distribution of 
this ^‘usefuU^ rain. In the next table the distribution of the April 
to November rainfall is set out. It shows excessive seeding, winter, 
and spring rains, whilst the early summer rain was a little below 
average. The total of 23.22in. of ‘^usefur^ rain out of a total fall 
of 25.67in. for the year is the highest amount recorded at the farm 
since 1909 — l^in. more than 1917, the next highest records of ** use- 
fur’ rain. Years of heavy rainfall between April and November 
have invariably been poor years for cereal crops. 


Distribution of ** Useful** Rain, KybyboUte^ 1923. 



1923. 

Means, 

1906-1923. 


In. 

In. 

Seeding rains (April to May) 

4.66 

3.79 

Winter rains (June-July) 

8.81 

6.16 

Spring rains (August-October) 

8.67 

7.45 

Early summer rains (November) 

1.08 

1.53 

Total “useful'' rain 

0 

23.22 

18.93 
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Crops. 

Our practice of late has been to grow cei^eals for forage, hay, and 
grain to be fed mainly to stock on the farm, together with other 
crops (principally leguminous and cruciferous) in rotation tests with 
cereals. 

On account of the late opening of the season, the area under crops 
was greatly curtailed, but every effort was made to get as much sown, 
as possible, and we were able to sow all crops, with only one excep- 
tion, in the permanent rotation tests. 

Green Forage Crops . — It has been usual of late years to sow fair 
areas of stubble land early in the season with a mixture of cereals, 
to provide stock feed during the winter months, at which time 
natural pastures are usually very poor. This year this class of crop- 
ping naturally had to be abandoned. However, Field No. 14 was 
sown as a hay crop, but in the spring the weeds and clovers had over- 
run the cereals, and the ci'op was tlien treated as a forage crop, and 
fed off b> the milking lierd. Tlie fielil was fallow^ed early in October,. 
1922, was cultivated in November, February, and again in March.. 
It was sown dry late in Ai)ril with 601bs. Queen Fan wheat, and 
401bs. Algerian oats per acre, with Icwt. super. The crop gave good 
feed throughout October, November, and part of December, carrying 
the equivalent of 1.35 sheep per acre per year. 

Crimson Clover. — Field No. 6a, in a six-course rotation, came in 
for a grazing crop, and crimson clover was again utilised, sown on 
oaten hay stubble. The field was skim-ploughed on May 9th and 
10th, inunediately after the first rains, and lOlbs. clover s6ed per acre 
was at once broadcasted over the field. Good rains following firmed 
the seed in the soil, and a good germination resulted. The field pro- 
duced good spring feed, and was used by the dairy herd during Octo- 
ber, November, and December. It carried the equivalent of 4.04 
sheep per acre for the three months. 

Lucerne . — The field of this crop. No. 10, which was sown in 1918, 
and has never been irrigated, again made very useful growth during 
the late spring and summer months. On account of the late rain? 
and cold spring weather, the first cut was late and rather weedy. 
During the middle of November 8 tons IScwts. were cut from the 
area of 2,96 acres, equalling 2 tons 19ewts. and 141bs. per acre. This 
was put into the silo. The field was then dressed with Icwt. super 
per acre, and a second cut of 30cwts. was secured on December 17th- 
22nd, and fed to the dairy herd. The field was grazed at odd times 
during the year by the dairy herd, and carried the equivalent of J.39 
sheep per acre, in addition to the two cuts that were carted off the 
\saA. 
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Metiers I Wind Mill 


Save Money Now 


W overhauling your 
Wind Mills and replacing 
any old type mill with a 

METTERS 
Self-Oiling Mill. 


Showing Head of 

^^Nuoir Mill with 

Cover removed. 



comers. 


This mill will carry a sufficient supply of 
oil for 12 months’ continuous wor^g, 
and can be 


fitted to old towers, 

thus showing a considerable saving in cost* 

Get in touch with us at once, advise us the pattern of your old 
mill, and give the height of the tower. We will be pleased to 
advise you how to make the best use of your old materials. 

We make up several different types of Mills, 

All of which are kept up'*to-*date. 

Write for a full list of Mills, Pumps, Fittinga—priees have been eonsiderably 
reduced — posted free to any a^raas, or 

mSPEOT AT OUR SHOWROOM: 

METTERS Limited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, ADELAHIE. 
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Paspalum . — The plants of this grass in Field No. 9 have continued 
to make fair growth during the summer months. The field has car- 
ried the equivalent of 1.26 sheep per acre for the year. The average 
carrying capacity of the field for the past three seasons has been 1.30 
sheep per acre. 

Wimmera Rye Grass. — On account of the short seeding period we 
were unable to sow a field of this grass. However it germinated well 
from self-sown in various fields, and is spreading over the farm. 

Subterranean Clover. — An area of 30 acres of this clover was es- 
tablished during the year in fields Nos. 20c and 11a. Early in the 
year it was decided to change the rotation of fields Nos. 20a to 20e 
from peas, wheat, kale, kale, and oats, to wheat, oats, and three years 
subterranean clover. Consequently Field No. 20c, which carried a 
wheat crop in 1922, was sown to oats immediately after the break-up 
of the weather in May, with a dressing of 2cwts. 36 per cent, super 
per acre, and 41bs. subterranean clover seed per acre was broadcasted 
behind the drill. Half of the field was harrowed after the seed was 
broadcasted, and the other half was harrowed before the seed was 
sown. Bain fell immediately, and a good germination was secured 
all over the field. The clover grew well, spread in amongst the oat 
plants, and practically covered all the field, except those parts that 
were under water for at least two months of the year. The clover 
seeded well, and it is anticipated that besides giving good stubble 
feed, there will be ample seed to make a real good stand of pasture 
during 1924. Field No. 11a (about 1^ acres) was also seeded with 
31bs. clover and with 501bs. barley. These came away well with self- 
sown Wimmera rye grass, and the^ field was used for grazing calves 
during the spring and summer. 

Alsike Clover, — ^On account of the promising results seciured from 
this clover in small trials, it was this year sown with Italian rye 
grass in the two-year grazing plot, Field No. 9 f in a six-course rota- 
tion. The field was ploughed shallow on May 18th, and immediately 
harrowed down. Ten pounds Italian rye grass and 21bs. AIhiIta clover 
were broadcasted per acre, and rolled in. A really good germination 
of both plants resulted. They grew well amongst the self-sown 
barley in the field. The clover made quite a good stand, and con- 
tinued growing well into January. The plot was grazed by millr 
;cow8, and later by sheep, and carried for the year the equivalent of 
2.14 i^eep per acre. 

Bokhara or Sweet Clover. — This clover was tried, spring sown, in 
No. to. The field was ploughed to a depth of fiin. early in Septem- 
ber, and harrowed, euBivated and Tolled to a suitable tilth during 
the following m. weeks. On October 3l8t one acre the field was 
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sown with the clover in rows 28in. apart, 51bs. seed, and 501bs. super 
being used. A very fair germination resulted, and soon as the 
rows were sufficiently visible the cultivator was put between them. 
However, a thick growth of summer weeds, such as fat hen, night- 
shade, and wireweed came away in the rows of clover, and the latter 
made only a fair showing against the weeds. 

Annml Summer Fodders (without irrigation). — On account 
of the poor prospects of the ordinary autumn-sown cereals 
producing sufficient ensilage and hay for the use of the farm, 
comparatively large areas were prepared and sown to summer crops. 
Field No. 16 was ploughed 4in. deep early in September, imme- 
diately harrowed and cultivated, and on September 11th was drilled 
with the following crops in rows 28in. apart, and all with 501bs. super 
per acre: — 4 acres maize (Silvermine variety) at the rate of 301bs. 
seed per acre ; 3 acres Black Amber Sorgo at the rate of lOlbs. seed per 
acre; 4 acres sunflowers at the rate of 61bs. seed per acre. 

The field was harrowed after it was drilled. The germination, ex- 
cept in the case of a fewi sunflowers, was a failure owing to the heavy 
cold rains which fell immediately after seeding. The field was culti- 
vated oii October 19th, and the three plots resown on October 23rd, 
as before, excepting for the maize variety. Improved Yellow Dent 
being sown this time. A good germination of maize and sunflowers 
followed the second sowing; the sorghum germinated slowly and 
irregularly. 

A portion of Field No. 15 that had been ploughed for oats early in 
June, but which we were unable to drill, was again ploughed early 
in September, and immediately cultivated and harrowed down. It 
was again cultivated in October, and on the 24th of that month 
drilled with the following crops in rows 28in. apart, and all with 
501bs. super per acre : — 7 acres sunflowers, at the rate of 61bs. seed 
per acre; 1 acre Sudan grass, at the rate of 81bs. seed per acre; 7 
acres maize (Early Learning), at the rate of 301bs. seed per acre. 

The field was harrowed after it was sown. A good germination 
resulted, and immediately the rows were quite visible both fields were 
cultivated between the rows; and they were cultivated periodically 
throughout the summer months to check weed growth and prevent 
undue loss by evaporation. The crops made good growth, especially 
the sunflowers, which were not affected by the changeable weather 
conditions as much as others. The crops produced green feed for the 
dairy herd during January and February, and the bulk of them 
were chaffed into the silo during the latter month. The sunflowers 
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yielded 3 tons Tcwts. 721bs. green feed per acre, the maize 1 ton 
lOcwts. 1091bs., and Sudan grass (first cutj) 7cwts, 51bs. The sorg- 
hum was grazed in the field. 

The following table shows the yields of these crops during the last 
two seasons: — 

Yields of Simmer Crops, KijbyboUte, 1922 and 1923 
(mthont irrigation). 

Winter Late spring 


Year. rains 

(Apr. -Sep). 

& suiiiniei 
rains 

(Oct-Jaii.). 

Sunflowers. 

Maize. 

Sudan grass. 

Means. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

T. C. li. 

T. C. L. 

C. L. 

T. C. L. 

1922 . 14.07 

6.24 

1 17 0 

2 11 0 

12 0 

1 13 37 

1923 . 20,05 

5.83 

3 7 72 

1 10 109 

7 5 

1 15 25 

Average 17.06 

6.03 

2 12 36 

2 0 110 

9 58 

1 14 31 


Turnips . — Fields Nos. 9e (2 acres), 4(: (4 acres), and 6f (10 acres) 
were sown to turnips during 1922. A fair 'growth resulted. Field 
4c, on account of weed growth, was fed to lambs in the autumn of 
1923, whilst the other two fields were reserved, and fed to sheep 
during tlie winter. They gave splendid feed for the ewes during 
June and July, when natural feed was scarce. The actual carrying 
capacity of tlie crops was not as high as was the case during the pre- 
vious year, but that was due mainly to the long dry spell of the 
late summer and autumn. The crops actually carried in Field No. 
9e the equivalent of 3.20 sheep. Field 4c 2.63, and Field 6p 1.58 
sheep per acre per year. 

Turnips were again sown in the spring of 1923 in the same three 
rotation in Fields Nos. 9d, 4b, and 6e. The plots were ploughed 
deeply in late August and early September, and harrowed and culti- 
vated during the spring, whenever the soil was in suitable condition, 
to check weed growth. The seed was drilled on a rolled surface from 
October 31st to November 2nd in rows 28in. apart. The Mammoth 
variety was used, and 41bs. per acre was sown in 9d, the other two 
fields receiving 21bs. Each plot was dres.sed with 501bs. super 36 per 
cent, per acre. The seed was drilled very fallow, and covered by 
rolling. A good germination resulted in all fields, and cultivations 
were given as soon as the rows of plants were visible, and periodically 
during the summer months. The crops made good quick growth, and 
the late summer rains should ensure a large number of good 'sized 
turnips for next winter’s feeding. 

ffflZe.— Sown in Field No. 20b in 1922, failed during the winter. 
The dry antnmn killed out a number of the plants, and the extreme 
wet following immediately soon destroyed the balance of them. On 
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account of the difficulty in satisfactorily handling kale in these 30- 
acre fields, this five-course rotation has now been altered to wheat, 
•oats, and three years subterranean clover. Two acres of kale (Thou- 
■sand Headed) was sown in Field No. 8b towards the end of October, 
but a poor germination resulted, and grubs thinned out the young 
plants early in their growth. 

Silver Beet . — Field No. 10a was ploughed deeply during early Sep- 
tember, and cultivated, harrowed, and rolled to a suitable tilth dur- 
ing October. On November 2nd, half-an-acre was sown with silver 
beet in ipws 28in. apart, 41bs. soaked seed and 501bs. super per acre 
being used. Seed was drilled shallow, and covered by rolling. A 
good germination was secured, and cultivations were given during 
thp summer. Some very useful green feed has been available during 
January and February. 

Chou Moellicr , — An area of acres of this crop was grown in 
Field 10a, the land being prepared as described for silver beet — 
21bs. seed and 50 lbs. super were given per acre. The crop is being 
grazed, and so far has given quite a considerable amount of feed 
<luring the summer. 

ENsmAGE Crops. 

Field No. 3a, during 1922, carried a green feed crop of barley, 
which was grazed during the winter and spring. The field was 
ploughed on Mfeiy 15th, and immediately sown with a mixture of 
601bs. White Essex wheat, and 401bs. Algerian oats, and Icwt. super 
per acre. This field contains a fair amount of organic matter, and 
the crop withstood the wet well. During September and October, 
48cwts. of green feed were cut and fed from the field — the balance 
of the crop was used for ensilage making. 

Field No. 3b carried a green feed crop of oats during 1922, was 
ploughed on May 14th this year, and immediately sown similarly 
to Field 3a. The crop made good growth in patches. 

Field No. 9c produced 21 bushels of wheat per acre during 1922. 
The stubble was burnt in Mlarch, and the field skim-ploughed on May 
15th. On May 17th it was sown with 601bs. Algerian oats and 201bs. 
Black Vetches per acre, with Icwt. super. The crop germinated well, 
and made very fair growth ; the vetches made a better growth in com- 
parison than the oats. 

Portion of Field 9b was sown in error to oats and vetches, and this 
was also cut and made into ensilage. 

As mentioned under “Lucerne/' Field No. 10 was mowed of its 
first growth of lucerne and grass, and put into the silo. 
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Also maize and sunflowers from Fields Nos. 15 and 16 were cut 
and chaffed into the silo during February. , Particulars of these crops; 
have been given under the heading of “Annual Summer Crops.’’ 

The following table shows the returns of ensilage secured from the 
various fields: — 

Ensilage Yields, Kybybolite, 1923. 


Field. 

Area. 

Variety of Crop. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 

per 

Acre.. 


Acres. 

T. 

C. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

No. 3 a . . 

. 2.39 

Wheat aii<l oats mixed 

12 

2 

56 

5 

1 

52 

No. 3 b . . 

. . 5.80 

Wheat and oats mixed 

21 

15 

28 

.3 

15 

5 

No. 15 . . 

. 5.23 

Sunllowers 

17 

13 

84 

3 

7 

72 

No. 9c . . 

. 1.94 

Oats an«l vetches 

5 

16 

0 

2 

19 

80 

No. 10 . . 

. 2.96 

Ijiiecriio 

S 

15 

0 

2 

19 

14 

No. 9 b . . 

. . 1.00 

Oats and vetches 

(> 

13 

14 

2 

13 

14 

No. 15 . . 

. . 4.77 

Mai/c 

7 

7 

84 

1 

10 

109 

No. 16 . 

6.47 

Maize and sunfloMCis 

7 

17 

84 

1 

4 

43 

No. 15 . . 

. . 1.10 

Sudan . Grass 

0 

7 

84 

0 

7 

5 

Averaj;e . 

. 31.66 


H4 

8 

OS 

2 

1.3 

.30 


The average return of less than 3 tons per acre is poor, and the 
following table shows it in comparison with the previous three years,, 
during which the silo has been in use : — 

Ensilage Returns, Kybybolite, 1920-23. 


Total “Useful” 


Year. 

Hainfall. 

Bainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

C. L. 

T. C. L. 

1920 . .. . 

. 20.87 

19.20 

25.27 

44 

10 84 

1 15 28 

1921 . .. . 

. 22.49 

18.53 

19.01 

85 

8 70 

4 9 99 

1922 . .. 

. 20.69 

17.11 

11.95 

61 

8 101 

5 2 94 

1923 

, 25.67 

23.22 

31.66 

84 

8 98 

2 13 39 

Average . 

22.43 

19.51 

— 


— 

3 10 37 


Hay CRore. 

Hay growing is important on a livestock farm such as this, and 
every endeavor was put forward to produce sufficient hay for our 
own requirements. We were able to carry over about 40 tons from 
our previous harvest, and therefore needed to cut at least 80 tons 
this season. 'To do this we had to cut a number of crops that were- 
really sown for grain production. 

As usual, three types were grown, namely, wheat and oats separ- 
ately, and mixed together. 

Mixed Hay . — ^Pield 16 a was fallowed late in October, 1922, Culti- 
vated in February, and again in March. During April a dressing of 
1 ton agricultural liihe per acre was applied. On May 15th the field 
was skim-ploufi^ied, and sown with 601bs. White Essex wheat and 
401bs. Algerian oats, and Icwt. super per acre. This field has. very 
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pool* uiideV'draiiiage, and consequently the soil was practically 
saturated for several months of the winter. The crop recovered a 
little in the spring, and wo secured llcwts. 451bs. hay per acre. 

Field No. 14 was also sown with mixture for hay, but as the crop 
was doing very poorly, it was grazed in the spring. Particulars have 
l)(‘en given under the heading ‘‘Green Forage Crops. 

Oaten Hay , — Only one field, No. 6b, was sown exclusively for oaten 
liay, but Field 4b and portion of 15 necessarily had to be cut to secure 
sufficient hay. 

Field 4c, in 1922, cariied a turnip crop, wliich was grazed during 
February of 1923, On May 9th the field was skim-ploughed, and 
sown with 601bs. Algerian oats and Icwt super per acre. This field 
t^asily produced JluMiiost and best growth of cereal on the farm for 
tlie season. 

Field No. 6b carried a grazing crop ot* criiiLson clover during 1922. 
Jt was i)loughed on May 1 1th and 12th, and sown with 601bs. 
Algerian oats and Icw’t. super per acre. This field has poor under- 
drainage, and the croj) did poorly all the season. 

Field No. 15 was grazed during 1922, was ploughed during the 
latter end of May, and drilled as weather wn)uld permit during 
June. As portions of the field possess fair under-drainage, some 
growth of hay was received. 

Tlie following table shows the yields of oaten hay for the season : — 


Oaten Hay Yields, Kyhyholite, 1923. 


Crop. 

Field 

Area 

Total Yield. 

Yield Tier Ae 


(rnnvii. 

Acres. 

T. 

C. h. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

Algerian . . 

No. 4c 

4.05 

9 

15 66 

2 

8 

30 

Mixed varieties 

. . •No. 15 

11.0.1 

7 

9 56 

0 

13 

59 

Algerian . . . 

. . No. 6b 

9.57 

5 

1 28 

0 

10 

65 

Average . . . . 



24.67 

22 

6 28 

0 

18 

10 


Wheaten Hay. — Field No. 6d carried a pea crop yielding 19^ 
busliels per aci’e in 1922. It was ploughed on May 16th and 17th, 
and sown immediately with 601bs. White Essex wheat, and Icw^t. 
su])er per acre. This germinated well, and considering the season, 
the crop made ver>" nice growth, and yielded very well. 

Field No. 4a also carried peas in 1922, but these were grazed. The 
field was ploughed on May 15th and 16th, and immediately drillecl 
with 601bs. Leak’s Rust-Proof wheat, and Icwt. super per acre. Por- 
tion of this field became waterlogged, but the balance carried a very 
heavy crop. 

Field No. 20 d was fallowed in September, 1922, limed w’ith 1 ton 
agricultural lime per acre, and cultivated twice during summer and 

D 
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autumn. It was skim-ploughed towards the end of May, ana sown 
under rather wet conditions with three varieties of wheat — White 
Essex, Leak’s Rust-Proof, and Queen Fan — at the rate of 701bs. 
seed and Icwt. super per acre. The field suffered very much from 
the wet, but on the ridges, and better drained portions, the crop made 
quite nice growth. 

The phosphate rock tests with wheaten hay were this year in Field 
No. 16 b. They were sown in real good conditions of soil in the middle 
of May, at the rate of SOlbs. White Essex seed per acre. This field 
consists of very poor soil, and was waterlogged for several months; 

much of the wheat made little or no recovery in the spring. 

* # 

Some wheat plots were also cut from No. 15 to help secure the hay 
quota. The following table shows the wheaten hay yields for the- 
season : — 

Wheaten Hay Yields, Kybybolite, 1923. 



Field 

Aiea 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 

Crop. 

Grown, 

Acies. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. L. 

White Essex . . . . 

No. 6d 

9.14 

14 

5 

0 

1 

11 20 

Leak Bust Proof . 

No, 4a 

5.2s 

6 

16 

56 

1 

5 95 

Mixed Varieties . . 

No. 20 d 

29.50 

23 

18 

0 

0 

16 23 

Mixed Varieties . . 

No. 15 

17.66 

8 

13 

0 

0 

9 89 

White Essex . . . . 

No. 16b 

10.00 

a 

10 

84 

0 

7* 8 

Average 


7J.5S 

57 

3 

28 

0 

16 109 


The next two tables set out the total hay cut, and the yield ]«>)- 
acre in the one case, and in the other the averages secured for the- 
different types, for the period 1918-1923: — 

Hay Yields, Kybybolite, 1923. 


Kind. Area. Total Yield. Yield per Acre. 

Acres. t. o. l. t. c. l. 

Oaten 24.67 22 6 28 0 18 10 

Wheaten 71.68 .57 3 28 0 15 109 

*-16 o 10 14 0 11 46 


Farm average 10Si.40 S 2 19 70 0 16 23, 
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7%eNeW Rugby Car 


>iiir jgZil\ | 



T he widespread enthusiasm which greeted 
the introduction of the New Rugby 
Car still continues to rise in unprece- 
dented fashion, surpassing even the wonderful 
reception accorded the original Rugby Car. 

IMPROVEMENTS INCLUDE: 

The Body is firm and Rinid. Al eeery necessary point fhe Body frame is 
strongly braced. New and aJiractive design Radiator Shdl. Radiator brace 
to relieve the Radicdor of any strain. New and exdusim design Bonnet with 
conceited hinges^ Catches of improved design, a metal head, and curved at the 
•op to agree with those in the Radiator, tapenng away to the disappearing point. 

New design Valances and Mudguards. Chassis stability increas^ by an 
additional cross member, brackets and steering gear supports. The Instrument 
Board, which is of metal, has an individuality all its own. It is compldely 
equipped with oil gauge, ammeter, speedompier. choke rod. ignition swi[eh. all 
with ntckelled plated bezels, and are lighted by a dash light. CoUins Curtains 
opening with doors. Improved design windshield ; dram type headlamps with 
niekellm rims; Ignition and CarbureWnr Controls on steering cidumn; 
Improved braking action. 

Full standard equipment includes 
Speedometer. Dash Light, Collins 
Curtains (opening with doors), 
and Five Demountable Rims. 


5 Seater Touring 

£275 

Auto>Lite Ignition 



5 Seater Tonriog 

£285 

Magneto Ignition. 


Dbtrlbuton for tenth Australia and Broken Hill, 

H. C. RICHARDS UMITED 

RIOHARDS BailkDINO-S, OURRIB STREET. 
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Cereal Haif Crops, Kybybolite, 1918-1923. 







Yield 

per Acre. 







Oaten. 


Mixed. 

Wheaten. 

Farm Average. 


T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

C. h. 

^ T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

C. 

L. 

1918 

1 

4 

97 

0 

16 106 

1 

5 

30 

1 

2 

58 

1919 

1 

11 

26 

1 

14 52 

1 

1 

89 

1 

8 

45 

1920 

0 

17 

92 

0 

17 4^ 

0 

12 

70 

0 

17 

4 

1921 

1 

6 

0 

1 

17 25 

1 

5 

67 

1 

12 

43 

1922 

1 

10 

102 

1 

12 45 

1 

17 

31 

1 

13 

51 

1923 

0 

IS 

10 

0 

11 45 

0 

15 

109 

0 

16 

23 

Means . . . 

1 

4 

92 

1 

4 102 

1 

3 

10 

1 

5 

0 


* As no mixture of hay was grown during 1920, the average hay yield for the 
season has been allowed for that year. 


Tha followinj^ table shows the rotiuiis of hay for the Farm since 
1910 :-- 

* Hajj Hefurns, Kybybolite, 1910-192)1. 


Year. 

Tota 1 
Rainfall. 

“ Useful’^ 
Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 

per Acre. 


111. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1910 .... 

28.35 

21.08 

106.13 

88 

19 

28 

0 

16 

85 

1911 . .. 

22.23 

14.72 

94.04 

136 

6 

110 

1 

9 

28 

1912 .... 

20.83 

18.23 

26.29 

67 

7 

70 

2 

10 

76 

1913 , . . 

18.44 

13.93 

108.55 

166 

11 

0 

1 

10 

77 

1914 .... 

11.94 

8.43* 

109.00 

90 

1 

0 

0 

16 

59 

1915 .... 

23.30 

21.18 

108.66 

111 

14 

56 

1 

0 

65 

1916 .... 

23.53 

20.19 

77.35 

135 

1 

0 

1 

14 

102 

1917 .... 

26.69 

21.90 

96.77 

49 

9 

0 

0 

10 

25 

1918 . .. . 

18.32 

16.44 

152.85 

172 

1 

70 

1 

2 

58 

1919 . .. . 

15.60 

11.43 

148.81 

211 

7 

14 

1 

8 

45 

1920 .... 

20.87 

19.20 

66.05 

56 

5 

28 

0 

17 

4 

1921 . .. . 

22.49 

18.53 

118.57 

192 

0 

14 

1 

12 

43 

1922 . .. . 

, 20.69 

17.11 

85.88 

143 

13 

14 

1 

13 

51 

1923 . .. . 

25.67 

23.22 

102.40 

82 

19 

70 

0 

16 

23 

Means 

21.35 

17.54 

Oat 

Choi'S. 


— 


1 

5 

77 


Field No. 15, as previously stated, was ploughed late in May, and 
l)etweeii May 31st and June 2nd a collection of oat varieties was sown 
under good soil conditions in the north-west corner of the field, at 
the rate of 601bs. seed and Icwt, super per acre. These were left and 
harvested for grain. A few other varieties were grown on other por- 
tions of the field, but as they did not receive such suitable seeding 
conditions, they were cut out for hay. 

Field No. 20c carried a 21-bushel wheat crop in 1922. The stubble 
was burnt in March, and the field skimmed over immediately after 
the rains in May. On May 9th to 11th it was sown with 601bs. 
Algerian oats and 2cwts. super per acre, and 41bs. Subterranean 
Clover seed was broadcasted behind the drill. The crop started 
really well, but as t\\e field is one of the wettest on the farm, the 
oats suffered very much by the long continued rains, and the subse-. 
quent yield was very disappointing. 
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The followinj? table includes a list of varieties harvested, and their 
yields : — 


Oaf Variety 

Yields 

, A’ 1 

}fbyholife, 

1923. 



Variety. 

Field 

Area. Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre. 

Grown. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Algerian 

. No. 

15 

2.15 

36 

21 

16 

39 

Newmarket White . 

. No. 

15 

0.0S5 

1 

17 

16 

31 

Rnakiira 

. No. 

15 

0.65 

10 

18 

16 

23 

Varran . . ... 

. No. 

15 

0.5S 

5 

31 

15 

8 

Scottish (Miieftain 

No. 

15 

0.064 

0 

38 

14 

34 

Guyra .... .... 

. No. 

15 

0..5K 

5 

16 

14 

S 

Mulga .... 

. No. 

15 

0.38 

5 

10 

13 

33 

White Horse 

. No. 

15 

0.064 

0 

34 

13 

11 

Quaiulong 

. No. 

15 

0.38 

4 

34 

12 

31 

Bathurst Earlv 

. No. 

15 

0.38 

4 

22 

11 

39 

Clydesdale 

. No. 

15 

0.38 

4 

20 

11 

34 

Glen limes No. 1 

No. 

15 

0.053 

0 

24 

11 

13 

Algerian Tartar 

No. 

15 

0.38 

4 

6 

10 

37 

Stable King 

. No. 

15 

0.053 

0 

23 

10 

34 

Ascot White 

. No. 

15 

0.053 

0 

21 

9 

36 

Sunrise ... 

. No. 

15 

0.19 

1 

35 

9 

35 

Ijachlan 

. No. 

15 

0.128 

1 

8 

9 

15 

Very Early Black Hybrid 

. No. 

15 

0.096 

0 

34 

8 

34 

Pulghuni . 

No. 

15 

0.064 

0 

19 

7 

17 

Goldfinder 

. No. 

15 

0.61 

4 

19 

7 

13 

Wilga 

. No. 

15 

0.064 

0 

22 

8 

24 

Algerian .... 

. No. 

20c 

28.34 

132 

26 

4 

27 

Champion Black Tartarian 

. No. 

15 

0.032 

0 

4 

3 

5 

Total 



35.34 

228 

22 

_ 


Farm average . . . 



— 

— 


6 

19 


The following table sets out the returns received from oats since 
1910:— ‘ 

Oat ReUcrns, KybifholUe, 1910-1923. 




Totkl 

“Useful” 




Yield 

Year. 


Buinfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 



In. 

In. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1910 . 


. . 28.35 

21.08 

77.00 

1,001 

0 

13 

0 

1911 . 


. . 22.23 

14.72 

60.91 

828 

13 

13 

24 

1912 . 


. . 20.83 

18.23 

103.00 

3,450 

36 

33 

20 

1913 . 


. . 18.44 

13.93 

94.65 

1,460 

10 

15 

18 

1914 . 


. . 11.94 

8.43 

6.00 

61 

3 

10 

7 

1916 . 


. . 23.30 

21.18 

79.74 

1,261 

25 

15 

28 

1916 . 


. . 23.53 

20.19 

61.94 

1,388 

39 

22 

17 

1917 . 


. . 26.69 

21.90 

20.66 

154 

13 

7 

19 

1918 . 


. . 18.32 

16.44 

36.93 

564 

25 

16 

1 

1919 . 


. . 15.60 

11.43 

50.77 

1,144 

34 

22 

22 

1920 . 


. . 20.87 

19.20 

36.29 

613 

1 

16 

36 

1921 . 


. . 22.49 

18.63 

52.82 

708 

39 

13 

17 

1922 . 


. . 20.69 

17.11 

86.40 

1,611 

31 

18 

26 

1923 . 

• . 

. . 25.67 

23J32 

35.34 

228 

22 

6 

19 
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Barley Crops. 

Only two fields were sown to barley, and both of these to the one 
variety — Shorthead. Field No. 9f. carried a turnip crop in 1922. 
This was grazed by sheep during May and June, 1923, and pigs 
cleared up the last of the turnip roots during July, when they rooted 
the whole of the soil over very well. On August 27th the field was 
cultivated, and immediately drilled with GOlbs. seed and Icwt. super 
per acre, and harrowed. The crop germinated well, grew to quite a 
nice height, and headed very well. 

Field No. 6e also carried a turnip crop, which was grazed by sheep 
during July, 1923. From August 27th to 29th the field was 
ploughed, harrowed, and sown with 701bs. barley and Icwt. super 
per acre, and harrowed. This crop germinated well, but made com- 
paratively short growth, and had a number of very poor patches in 
it. 

The following table shows the yields received from the two fields : — 
Barley Yields, Kybyholite, 1923. 


Field 

Variety. Grown. Area. Total Yield. Yield per acre. 

A^cres b. l b Ij 

Shorthead .... No. 9E 1.94 47 15 24’ 19 

Shorthead .... No. 6F 10.81 126 7 11 33 


Total 12.75 173 22 


Farm average — — 13 30 

The average yield of nearly 14 bushels per acre is satisfactory con- 
sidering the poor weather conditions of the season. 

The following table shows the barley returns received since 1910 : — 


Barley Reiums, KyhyooUte, 1910-1923. 

Total “Useful’' Yield 


Year. Rainfall. Rainfall. 




In. 

In. 

1910 . .. 


28.35 

21.08 

1911 . .. 


22.23 

14.72 

1912 . .. 


20.83 

18.23 

1913 . .. 


18.44 

13.93 

1914 . .. 


11.94 

8.43 

1915 . .. 


23.30 

21.18 

1916 . .. 


23.53 

20.19 

1917 . .. 


26.69 

21.90 

1918 . .. 


18.32 

16.44 

1919 . .. 


15.60 

11.43 

1920 . .. 


20.87 

19.20 

1921 . .. 


22.49 

18.53 

1922 . .. 


20.69 

17.11 

1928 . .. 


25.67 

23.22 

Means . 


21.35 

17.64 


Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

45.39 

299 

29 

6 

30 

58.76 

552 

16 

9 

20 

50.00 

1,500 

0 

30 

0 

35.00 

527 

0 

15 

3 

3.02 

37 

48 

12 

29 

50.28 

789 

39 

15 

35 

43.24 

273 

37 

6 

17 

66.31 

304 

41 

4 

30 

35.08 

266 

48 

7 

31 

39.71 

655 

1 

16 

25 

55.77 

474 

7 

8 

25 

54.56 

339 

22 

6 

11 

10.78 

196 

42 

18 

13 

12,75 

173 

*22 

13 

30 

— 

... 


if" 

ll 
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Rye Crop. 

A tew acres of rye were sown in Field No. 15 during July, but 
•germination was poor, and only a few odd patches were wortli har- 
vesting. From 2.90 acres 3 bushels 91bs. seed were gathered. 

The following table shows all yields of rye grown at this farm 
•since 1914. In compiling these figures, rye has been taken as weigh- 
ing fiOlbs. per bushel: — 


Rije Refurnx, Kyhyholite, 1914-1923. 


^ onr. 

Total 
Rain foil. 
In. 

Useful*' 

Rainfall. 

In. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Yield 

Total Yield. per Acre. 

B. L. B. L. 

1914 . 

11.94 

8.43 

6.00 

90 

16 35 

3 

1915 . 

. . 23.20 

21.18 

7.27 

48 

14 6 

38 

1916 . .. 

23.5:i 

20.19 

8.20 

35 

3 4 

16 

1917 . . 

. . 26.69 

21.90 

— 


Failure. 


191S . .. 

. . 18.32 

16.44 

4.62 

52 

0 11 

15 ‘ 

1919 . . . 

. . 15.60 

31.43 

7.2.3 

37 

7 5 

8 

1920 . .. 

. 20.87 

19.20 

14.71 

47 

48 3 

15 

1921 . . 

. . 22.49 

18.53 

10.44 

74 

44 7 

9 

1922 . .. 

. . 20.69 

17.11 

4.09 

24 

50 6 

4 

192;'. . 

. . 25.67 

2 : 1.22 

2.90 

3 

9 1 

5 

VlejiMM . 

. , 20.90 

17.76 

— 

- 

5 

59 



Wheat 

Crops. 





Field No. 9b, in a six-course rotation, had been grazed for two 
years, was fallowed on October 2nd, 1922, cultivated, and limed with 
1 ton per acre in the spring, and harrowed and cultivated twice 
during the summer and autumn. It was skim-ploughed on May 15th, 
and drilled with 651bs. Federation wheat and Icwt. super per acre. 
The crop made only fair growth. Also two plots of wheat sown on 
May 26th in Field No. 15 were left and harvested for grain for seed 
for the next season. 

The following table shows the wheat yields received: — 


Wheat Yields^ KyhyhoUie, 1923. 

Field 

■\"ariety. Grown. Area. Total Yield. Yield per acre. 

Acres. b. l. b. l. 

Federation . . No. 9B 0.94 8 47 9 21 

Crossbred 68 Early No. 15 2.96 11 6 3 45 

White Tuscan . No. 15 3,82 12 51 3 22 


Total 7.72 32 43 


Farm average — - 434 
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Th(» lollcmiiifc table shows the wheat returns since 1910: — 


Wheat Returns, Kyhifholite, 1910-1923. 


Year. 

Total 

Bainfall. 

In. 

Useful' » 
Rainfall. 
In. 

Are*.. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 

B. L. 

Yield 
per Acre 
B. L. 

1910 . .. 

. . 28.35 

21.08 

15.00 

79 

43 

5 

19 

1911 . .. 

. . 22.23 

14.72 

17.15 

2.32 

45 

13 

34 

1912 . .. 

. . 20.83 

18.23 

81.91 

1,876 

35 

22 

54 

1913 . . 

. . 18.44 

13.93 

48.20 

1,288 

56 

26 

44 

1914 . .. 

. . 11.94 

8.43 

22.17 

238 

32 

10 

46 

1915 . .. 

. . 23.30 

21.18 

79.64 

882 

31 

11 

5 

1916 . .. 

. . 23.63 

20.19 

98.75 

1,875 

19 

18 

59 

1917 . .. 

26.69 

21.90 

70.46 

231 

29 

.3 

17 

1918 . .. 

18.32 

16.44 

58.52 

1,027 

40 

17 

34 

1919 . . 

. . 15.60 

11.43 

78.26 

1,190 

50 

15 

13 

1920 . . 

. . 20.87 

19.20 

73.37 

812 

8 

11 

4 

1921 . . 

. . 22.49 

18..>3 

125.24 

1,548 

54 

12 

22 

1922 . . 

. . 20.69 

17.11 

61.73 

872 

38 

14 

8 

1923 . .. 

. . 25.67 

23.22 

7.72 

32 

43 

4 

U 

Means . 

.. 21.35 

17.54 


« 


13 

22 


Pea Crops. 

I*eas Avere grown in two fields in various rotations. Field No. 4d 
carried a 30-bushel oat crop in 1922, was ploughed on August 1st, 
and immediately limed with 1 ton agiieultural lime per acre. On 
August 7th it was harrowed, and sown with 1201bs. Early Dun peas 
and lewt. super per acre, and harrowed again. The peas germinated 
well, and made good quick growth, returning the satisfactory yield of 
22bush. per acre. 

Field No. 6c carried an ISbush. barley crop in 1922, was ploughed 
in June, and limed during July with 30c wts. agricultural lime per 
acre. The field was cultivated on August 28th, and drilled with 
1201bs. Early Dun peas and Icwt. super per acre, and harrowed. 
This crop germinated well, but had made only a little growth when 
the heavy rains of September fell. These checked the peas, and 
they did not recover well. The bulk of the field has poor under- 
drainage. 

Field No. 16c should also have been sown ttf peas, according to 
rotation, but on account of wet condition of the field it was impos- 
sible to work teams on the land until late in September, and it was 
then decidedly too late to sow peas, and the field was treated as bare 
fallow instead. 
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The following table shows the yields of peas received : — 


Pea Yields, Kybybolite, 1923. 


Variety. 

Field Area. 

Total Yield. Yield per Acre. 


Grown. Acres. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

Early Dim 

.. .. No. 4d 4.11 

90 11 

21 57 

Early Dun 

.... No. 6c 8.84 

54 34 

6 10 

Total 

. . . . 12.95 

144 45 

__ 

Farm average . 

.... — 

— 

11 11 

The general returns of peas for the season 

are fairly satisfactory. 

They liave a decidedly good effect on the 

cereal 

crop following 

them, and as a crop are 

worth further ])(*rscverance in 

the district: — 


Field Pea Returns, Kybybolite, 1916-1923. 


Year. 

Total 

Bainfall. 

‘‘UsefuP^ 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 
per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1916 . . . 

23.53 

20.19 

32.64 

498 

34 

14 49 

1917 .... 

26.69 

21.90 

Failure. 

Failure. 

Failure. 

1918 .... 

18.32 

16.44 

27.54 

21 

20 

0 

46 

1919 .... 

15.60 

n.43 

42.68 

80 

41 

1 

53 

1920 .... 

20.87 

19.20 

4.05 

6 

11 

1 

32 

1921 .... 

22.49 

18.53 

24.22 

189 

55 

7 

50 

1922 . .. . 

20.69 

17.11 

18.77 

261 

57 

13 

57 

1923 . . . 

25.67 

23.22 

12.95 

144 

45 

11 

11 

Means . . . 

21.73 

18.50 

— 

— 


6 30 


The following table summarises generally the returns of the chief 
crops harvested for 1923, showing the average yield per acre, their 
values at current rates, and also as stock food, compared with hay at 
£3 per ton, based on tables prepared by the Director of Agriculture 
(Professor Arthur J. Perkins) ; — 

Value of Crops Harvested, Kybybolite, 1923. 


Yield. Current Value at Value as Value as 

Type of Crop. per Acre. Market Current Stock Stock Food 

Prices Market Food per Acre, 

per ton. Rates. per ton. 

T. c. L. 8. d. £ 8 . d. 8. 'd. £ B. d. 

Kiisilage .... 2 13 39 20 0 2 13 4 19 5 2 11 9 

Hay 0 16 23 SO 0 3 4 10 60 0 2 8 7 

B. Ti. per bush. per bush. 

Peas (grain) . . 11 11 7 0 3 18 3 3 7 2 0 1 

Barley . . . 13 30 3 0 2 0 10 2 7 1 15 2 

Oats 6 19 30 0 19 5 21 0 13 6 

Wheat 4 14 4 0 0 16 11 3 10 0 16 3 

Bye 15 40 044 39 041 


B 
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The follo^m|y; table shows the averapje annual value per acre of 
crops harvested at tlic farm duriiur the last three seasons: — 


Vdluc of Crops ffarvest((h Kyhyholite, 1921-1923. 


Year. 

Ensilage. 

£ s. d. 

£ 

Hay. 

S. (1. 

Wheat. 

£ s. d. 

Prtis. 

£ s. d. 

Oats. 
£ 8. 

d. 

Barley. 

£ 8. d. 

R>e. 
£ 6. 

d. 

At current rates- 
1921 ..3 7 5 

4 

17 

2 

3 1 10 

2 18 

9 

1 13 

7 

0 18 8 

1 ,3 

0 

3922 . . 

3 17 2 

5 

0 

4 

10 8 

5 4 

7 

2 6 

8 

2 14 9 

0 19 

5 

1923 . . 

2 13 4 

3 

4 

10 

0 16 11 

3 18 

3_ 

0 19 

5 

2 0 10 

0 4 

4 

Means 

3 6 0 

4 

7 

5 

2 9 10 

4 0 

6 

1 13 

3 

1 18 1 

0 15 

7 

As stock food — 
1921 .. 4 7 3 

4 17 

2 

2 7 5 

1 8 

1 

1 8 

0 

0 16 1 

1 8 

7 

1922 . . 

4 19 10 

fi 

0 

4 

2 14 2 

2 10 

0 

1 18 10 

2 7 2 

1 4 

4 

1923 . . 

2 11 9 

2 

s 

7 

0 16 3 

2 0 

1 

0 13 

6 

1 15 2 

0 4 

1 

Means 

3 19 7 

4 

o 

0 

1 19 3 

1 19 

5 

1 6 

9 

1 12 10 

0 19 

0 


Experimionts with Raw Rock Phosphates. 

Experiments to test the aj?rieultaral value of raw rock ])liosphates 
were commenced at Kybybolite in 1919, tlie rocks being low grade, 
and containing respectively {a) calcium phosphate, and (b) alumi- 
nium phosphate equivalent to about 18 per cent, of phosphoric acid. 

Ratv Rock Phosphates on Crops to he Harvested , — To test the rock 
phosphates on crops to be harvested, a rotation consisting of whc'al 
(for hay) -peas, in which both tlie wheat and pea crops are dressed 
with the same fertilisers was laid down on some of the poorest land 
on the farm. The results secured from these plots during the ])ast 
five seasons are shown in the following tables. It is noticeable that 
Plot 2, which is treated with lime and superphosphate, is continuing 
to increase its advantage over the otliers in producing wheaten hav, 
and has, this year, produced more liay than all the other four plots 
added together. On account of tlie extreme wet conditions, teams 
could not be got on to the land sufficiently early to warrant the sow- 
ing of peas in this field, and consequently the five plots weie 
ploughed up in the spring, and treated as bare fallow. 


Raw Rock Phosphates Tests on Wheaten Hay— -Peas Rotation. 


Wheaten Hay Yields, 1919-1923. 


Manuring per Aero. 


1919. 

1920. 

Plot. 

T. 

C. L. 

T. C. L. 

1. No manure 

n 10 84 

0 9 0 

2. 5cwts. lime and Icwt. 

super 

1 

6 105 

0 17 ,3.5 

3. Icwt. super 

1 

7 28 

0 13 0 

4. Icwt. aluminium rock 

phosphate 

1 

6 91 

0 12 91 

5. Icwt. calcium rock 

phosphate 

1 

3 7 

0 11 0 


Mcjm'm 


1921. 

1922. 

192.3. 

1919 2.3 

T. r. L. 

T. 

e. L. 

T. e. h. 

T. V. 


0 18 84 

0 

7 21 

0 8 14 

0 10 

85 

0 18 28 

2 

4 0 

0 18 42 

1 4 

109 

0 17 84 

1 12 70 

0 4 84 

0 19 

8 

0 14 91 

1 

6 80 

0 1 98 

0 16 

68 

0 12 21 

1 

1 60 

0 2 28 

0 14 

1 
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Pea Yields, 1919-1923. 


Plot. Manurinfif por A ore. 
1. No manure 


2. fjcwts. lime and 

Icwt. 

super 

. . . 

a. Icv/t. super . . . . 

. . . 

4. Ipwt. aluminium 

rock 

phosphate . . , 

> . . . 

5. Icwt. calcium 

rock 

phhsphate . . . 

> . . . 


1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

0 30 

failure 

2 54 

1 17 

failure 

.5 26 

1 4 

failure 

7 4 

1 30 

failure 

7 10 

0 39 

failure 

5 15 


1922. 

1923. 

Means, 

1919-23. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

5 54 

not 80 ^vn 

2 19 

15 29 

not sown 

5 33 

10 45 

not sown 

4 43 

7 51 

not sown 

4 8 

5 45 

not sown 

o O 

f » md 


In llip al) 0 Y 0 hay plots, White Essex wheat at Ihe rate of 801bs. 
pej* aer(‘ was sown on May 14th to 15th. 


Haw Rock Phosphate fi on Natural Pasture . — The same two rock 
j)h()s[)hates are being tested on natural pasture, on plots 3^ acres in 
ar(*a, and the following table shows the manure applied, the year in 
which each plot was top dressed, together with the feeding pro- 
duced, estimated in terms of sheep per acre per annum, for the years 
19111 to 1923. 


Relume of Nafural (1 razing Test, KifhfhoHie, 1921-1923. 
Manure applied per acre. 


Plot. 1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1. 1 ton alum. phos. 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

2. llcwts. al. phos. 

Icwt. al. ph. 

Icwt. 

Icwt, 

lev/t. 

al. phos. 

al. phos. 

al. phos. 

3. 1 ton lime and 

Icwt. super 

Icwt. 

Icwt. 

Icwt. 

Icwt. super 


super 

•super 

super 

4. llcwtp. cal, phos. 

P'wt. cal. phos. 

Icwt. 

Icwt. 

Icwt. 

cal. phos. 

cal. phos. 

cal. phos. 

5. 1 ton cal. phos. 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 

6. No manure 

nil 

nil 

nil 

nil 


Returns of Natural Grazing Test, Kybybolitr, 1921-1923.— 

Grazing. 

Sheep per acre. Means, 

, Plot. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1921-23. 

1 .. .. 

1.52 

1.47 

1.91 

1.63 

2 .... 

1.64 

1.41 

1.31 

1.45 

3 .... 

1.84 

2.06 

2.50 

2.13 

4 .. .. 

1.48 

1.20 

1.33 

1.34 

5 .. .. 

1.33 

1.27 

1.53 

1.38 

6 .... 

1.11 

0.83 

0.S0 

0.91 
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This year the plots were grazed simultaneously with comparatively 
small flocks of sheep during July, August, October, Ngvembei^, 
December, and January. Plot 3 stood out in contrast to the others 
during the whole season, producing earlier and thicker growth. 
Naturalised clovers are becoming plentiful on all the manured plots. 
Small blocks of each plot were hurdled off from the sheep during 
the whole year, and a botanical analysis is being made by Mr. E. W. 
Pritchard, Botanical Assistant of the Horticultural Branch, of all 
growtlis aj)pearing on llie diffenmt plots. 


Improvement of Pastures. 

Another set of pasture plots lias been set out during the year in 
Field No 13, in which it is purposed to test an imported phosphate 
called '‘Tetraphosphato” against ordinary superphosphate and lime. 

The plots arc set out for a five-year test, with dressings as follows: 

Plot 1. — Icwt. tetraphosphate annually. 

Plot 2. — 5cwts. tetraphosphate, one application. 

Plot 3. — lOcwts. lime, one application, and Icwt. tetraphosphate 
annually. 

Plot 4. — Icwt. superphos])ha1e annually. 

Plot 5. — 5cwts. super])hosphate, one application. 

Plot 6. — ^No manure. 

.The plots were top-dressed early in July, and some very marked 
results were quickly noticeable, Plots 4 and 5 standing out promi- 
nently, especially with improved clover growth. Plot 5 produced 
much more feed than Plot 4, but as weather conditions prevented 
the fencing of the plots sufficiently early, all the plots necessarily had 
to be grazed together, hence feeding results for each plot are not 
available for this season. 

Rotation of Crops Experiments. 

Rotation A , — This five-course rotation of 30-acre fields has now 
been changed to wheat, oats, and three years subterranean clover, 
and in view of the great promise of this clover, this course should, 
during the next few years, provide some interesting results. 

Rotation B , — A six-course rotation has been carried on in a series 
of 2-acre fields. The rotation is as follows : — ^wheat ; oats and vetches ; 
turnips, oats, or barley; rye grass and clover; rye grass and clover; 
and one cycle of crops lias now been completed. Details of the 
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seeding of these plots have already been given amongst the genernl 
crop report. The yields of the grain and liay ei*ops, and the turnips 
grown in this rotation, are as follows:— 


Six-Course Rotation of Crops, KyiyhoUtc, 1918-1922. 


Year. 

Wheat. 

Oats and Vetches. Turni})8. 

Oats or Barley. 


B. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. Sheep p(‘r Acre. 

B. 

L. 

1918 .. 

(9a) 8 

11 

(92) 0 

14 

12 

(9d) 9 

4 (oats) 

1919 .. 

(9f) 11 

19 

(9a) 0 

10 

56 

(9c) 13 

17 (oats) 

1920 .. 

(9e) 15 

24 

(9p) 1 

15 

92 

(9b) 11 

21 (oats) 

1921 .. 

(9d) 12 

6 

(9e) 1 

13 

.35 

(9a) 6 

22 (oats) 

1922 .. 

(9c) 20 

59 

(9d) 1 

7 

93 (9p) 5.85 

(9f) 21 

1 (barley) 

1923 .. 

(9b) 9 

21 

(9c) 0 

14 106 (ilB) :5.20 

(9k) 24 

19 (barley) 

Means 

.. 12 

53 

1 

2 

84 4.52 

10 

6 oats, 4 yrs. 


22 35 barley, 2 yrs 


Rotation C . — The Norfolk four-eouiso rotation — turnips, oats, 
peas, and wheat — has been tested in 4-acre fields of crops. Tlie re- 
turns of wheat and oats have been very satisfactory to date from 
this rotation. The following table shows tlie returns received for tlie 
])ast five seasons: — 


Four-Course Rotation of Crop^, Kj/hybolite, 1919-1923. 


Year. 


Peas 



Whe.at. 







Grain. 


Hay. 




B. L. 


B. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1919 .. .. 

(4d) 

2 31 

{ 4 k ) 

29 

20 




1920 .. .. 

(4c) 

1 32 

(4d) 

29 

50 




1921 . . . 

(4b) 

3 14 

(-10) 

8 

40 

1 

13 

02 

1922 .. .. 

(4a) 

fed off 

(4b) 



1 

17 

10 

1923 .. .. 

(4d) 21 57 

(4a) 



1 

5 

95 

Means . . 


7 18 


22 

39 

1 

12 

28 

Turnips. 






Oats. 



Bheep 




Grain, 


Hay. 


per Acre. 




B. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1919 .... 

. . 


(4c) 

17 

4 




1920 .... 

. . ' 


(4b) 

32 

27 




1921 .... 

•• (4d) 

1.74 

(4a) 

destroyed 




1922 .... 

.. (4c) 

2.03 

(4d) 

30 

0 




1923 .... 

.. (4b) 


(4r) 



2 

8 

30 

Means .. 


2.18 


19 

38 

2 

8 

30 
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Rotation D.— A six-course rotation— peas ; wheat; tumip.s; 
oats, or barley; clover; barley, or oats — lias been under test in 9-acre 
fields. This series was conunenced in 1920, and returns to date are as 
follows : — 


Sis-Course Rotation of 

Croj)s^ Kyhyholite, 

1920-1923. 

Year. 

PCJIH. 

Wheat. 

Turnips. 

Sheep 


B. L. 

B. T,. 

per Aeie. 

1920 .. 

. (Ok) Kailurt' 

(6a) 17 59 


1921 . . 

. (6k) 10 5 

( 61 . 1 IS 14 

T. C. L. 

(6a) 1.75 

1922 .. . 

. (6d) 19 26 

(6h) 2 11 49 

f6K) 1.5S 

1922 . . . 

(6o) 6 10 

(6i)) 1 11 20 


Means . 

9 10 

ISlmsh. 2111)s. 

2 tan lewt. 04ll)s. 

1.66 


Oaten Hay. 

(’lover. 

Hlieep 

Harley. 


T. C. li. 

per Acre. 

B. L, 

1920 . .. 

(6c) 1 5 6 


(6k) 6 18 

1921 . .. 

(6r) 1 2 02 

(6c) 1.98 

(6d) 5 7 

1922 . . . 

(6a) 1 IS 09 

(6b) 1.09 

(6c) 17 22 

1920 . .. 

(6b) 0 10 60 

(6a) 1.01 

(6f) 11 00 

Means . 

1 4 7 

1.46 

10 7 


RKStiin’s OF Limino at Kybyroiate, 1919-1923. 

The following table shows the average returns for various crops 
received this season from all fields that have been limed during the 
last seven years, in comparison with those received from all fields 
that have never been limed: — 

Return from Cropa on Limed and Vnlimed Areas, Kyhyholite, 1923. 


Ijiiiied. _ Unlimed. 

Viirioty of Orop. Acres. Yield per Arre. Aeres. Yield xier Acre. 

T. C. r,. T. c. h. 

UnsiliiBC 5.90 2 18 .17 25.76 2 12 2.1 

Hay 56.12 1 1 47 46.28 0 9 100 

B. I.. B. Ij. 

Wheat 0.94 9 21 6.78 3 .12 

OatB 28.34 4 27 7.00 13 28 

Barley 12.76 1.1 .10 — — 

Peas 12.96 11 11 — — 
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A PEAR TREE CANKER. 


[By Gboffkey Samuel, B.Sc., Lecturer on Plant Pathology, 
University of Adelaide.] 

South Austialia is peculiarly free from canker diseases of fruit 
trees. The very destructive ‘‘apple canker’^ (Neciria galUgena) of 
Europe and America is unknown here, as also are the less dangerous, 
but nevertheless important, black-rot eaiiker, blister canker, bitter-rot 
canker, apple-blotch canker, superficial bark canker*, and several 
others. 



Fig. 1. — ^Beurre d 'Angleterre pear tree, with upper branches killed back during 
the winter by Coniotheciuin cankers on the bark. 


There is one type of canker which occasionally occurs here, however, 
both on apples and pears. Hitherto only comparatively isolated 
specimens of this have been found, but during the winter just past 


»» Nummuia^ disoreta, Olomerella rufomaeulant, 

PhyUostiota soUtar%a, KywoBporvam oorticolum. 
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one of the pear trees at the Government Expoiimeiital Orchard at 
Coromandel Valley became bddly affected, and many twigs died back 
a considerable distance under the attack This disease does not 
exactly correspond with the description of any other pear-twig 
disease which can be found in the literature on this subject in Adelaide, 
so that some account of it as it occurs in South Australia will be given 

S1:MPT0I^IS 

On examining the Beurre d’Angleteiie pear tree which became 
badly affected at Coromandel Valley (Pig. 1), it was found that the 
cankers almost invariably commenced at a leaf scar on a twig, or at 
the junction of a twig and a branch The cankers had a definite raised 
margin, and gradually increased in si/e from the leaf scar or twig 
junction as a centre, eventually gndling tin* stem, and continuing 
to extend iifiwaids and downwards (Fig 2) Just beyond the margin 



of the cankers the bark was perfectly sound, but just within the 
margin the skin (epidermis) of the bark had flaked off, or could 
easily be pulled off, exposing a dull black area beneath. Towards the 
top of the affected branches the cankers had completely girdled them. 
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sometimes for a distance of Bin. or more. Lower down, however, the 
cankers Were only circular or oval patches of various size round the 
infection centre, as though they had started more recently. 

The, cankers made fairly rapid headway during the winter, which 
was exceptionally wet. When spring tsame practically none of the 
branches gave shoots above where they had been girdled by the disease ; 
and twigs lower down, springing from smaller cankers also usually 
failed to shoot (in many cases the canker had run up the side twig, 
girdling it first). The tree was then heavily pruned, and all the most 
badly affected wood removed, though it would have been too severe 
to prune it right down below the smallest cankers. These small 
cankei’S left, when examined two months later, did not seem to be 
making further headway, and will most probably be flaked off in time 
by the bark. 

Similar, but loss severe, cankei*s liave been found from time to time 
on apples and pears from several parts of the State. They usually 
grow much more slowly, sometimes showing a slight concentric 
zonation (Pig. 3). They are usually noticed and removed during the 
annual pruning. 


Cause of the Disease. 

A small scraping from the blackened area in a canker where the skin 
has flaked off, when examined under the microscope, shows that the 
blackening is largely due to the presence of thousands upon thousands 
of little irregular black packets or aggregations of cells of a fungus 
(Pig. 4). This simple fungus, consisting only of various-sized 
packets of dark-colored cells, is a Coniothecium. No other fungus 
could be found in connection with the cankers, even when they were 
kept iin a moist jar for two months. (No pycnidia or perithecia have 
ever been found on cankers.) 

A section through the edge of a canker is illustrated in Pig. 4. It 
can be seen that the fungus grows just underneath the skin of the 
bark, killing the bark cells for some distance below, and causing the 
skin, or epidermal layer, of the bark to flake off. The section was 
made atout two months after the new spring growth of the trees had 
started,mnd it is probable that the layer of cork, c.c., had been recently 
formed to cut off the injured part of the bark. During the winter, 
when the cankers increased in size so rapidly, it is probable thatt the 
tree did not possess the activity to form such a cork layer to cut w its 
enemy, but was only able to do so as soon as a little of the warmth of 
spring came to start growth once again. 

There has been a Coniothecium fungus described as causing an apple 
branch canker and a scabbing and cracking of the fruit, from South 
Africa. Europe, and New Zealand. This fungus has been named 
Coniothecium ehomatosporumf Corda. But the description of its 
effect on the bark does not correspond exactly with the South Aus- 
tralian cankers. It is described as causing small dark specks, or 
reddish-brown irregularly raised blisters, which later burst, exposing 
a black layer beneath. Moreover, in South Australia no attack upon 
the fruit has yet been observed. Alsq Masseet has described two cither 
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< 

in the ease of the one tree at Coromandel Valley last year, this canker 
has not done great harm to trees in South Australia. It is prob^able 
that the exceptional weather conditions of last winter, combined with 
a rather greater susceptibility of this variety of pear, explain so 
sudden and unusual an attack. It is th*e only tree of this variety grown 
at the orchard. The cankers also oeeurred in less severe form on one 
or two other trees this season. 


MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 

ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1924. 



Average 

Average i 

! 

Milk 

• 


Butterfat. 


Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Ck)wsiii 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 1 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
dunng 
February. 

1 

' Per Cow 

1 August 
to 

1 February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during i 
February. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

February, 

2/A 

15 

15 

Lbs. 

6,162-5 

Lbb. j 
410-83 1 

! Lbs. 
3,746-22 

Lbs. 

282-67 1 

Lbs. 

18-84 

Lb.s 

147-45 

2/B 

9 

9 

4,437 

493-00 

5,699-83 

200-33 

22-26 

202-38 

2/C 

16 

9-93 

2.558-5 

159-91 

3,412-25 

127-11 

7-94 

130-13 

2/E 

12 

12 

6,583 

548-58 ' 

4,565-42 

279-06 

23-26 

189-01 

2/H 

24 

24 

13,246 5 

538-62 

4,668-16 

594-87 

24-21 

182-21 

2/1 

14 

14 

6,873 

490-93 

4,837-74 

293-66 

20-98 

186-25 

2/J 

13 

13 

' 9,120'6 

701-68 

6,043-10 

370-39 

28-49 

240-28 

2/K 

24 

, 21-97 

10,121-6 

421-73 

4,164-03 

422-31 

17-60 

157-39 

2/L 

24 

20-31 

11,178-6 

465-64 

3,049-01 

529-10 

22-05 

133-71 

2/0 

33-66 

20-76 

8,907 

267-29 

3,332-48 

369-60 

10-98 1 

1 125-63 

2/B 1 

16 

16 

11,829 

726-81 , 

7,086-09 

465-76 

29-11 1 

1 279-46 

2/8 

6 

6 

4,609-6 

751-58 

5,697-61 

202-05 

33-68 

254-93 

2/T ‘ 

12 

11-41 

8,069 

672-42 

5,475-38 

323-20 

1 26-93 

203-23 

2/U 

1 

15-69 

7,948 

467-53 

5,577-65 

323-56 

, 19-03 1 

216-56 

2/V 

21 

17-97 

6,421-6 

305-78 

3,214-92 

274,47 

13-07 i 

128-79 

2/W 

16-52 

13-83 

6,681-6 

343-91 

5,903-72 

240-69 

14-57 

213-03 

2/X 

2/Y 

Withdr 

12 

awn from 
11 

Aagooiatio 

6,786 

n. 

565-50 

5.402-92 

303-09 

25-26 

I 

; 214-08 

2/Z 

12 

10-52 

4,873 

381-08 

4,298-01 

201-90 

16-83 

172-02 

2/Aa 

2/Bb 

Withdr 

9 

awn from 
8-31 

Aasooiatio 

3,240-6 

n. 

360-06 

3,925-00 

135-07 

15-01 1 

148-84 

2/Oo 

13 

13 

4,683-6 

360-27 

3,511-32 

233-32 

17-95 , 

> 148-85 

Means 

15-96 

14-19 

7,140-83 

447-45 

1 

4,488-30 

308-61 

1934 ! 

1 174-12 
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RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOB JANUARY. 1924. 


1 




Milk. 

1 

! 

Butterfat. 


Herd I 
No. 1 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during ' 
January. | 

1 

Per Cow 1 
during | 
January, i 

1 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

January. 

Per Herd 
during 
January. ' 

Per Cow 
during 
' January. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

January. 

1 

1 

1/0 1 

31-94- 

31-48 

1 Lbs. 
27,474 

Lbs. ! 
860-37 

Lbs. 

3,362-91 

Lbs. 

1,064-63 

Lbs. 

33-33 

Lbs. 

126-82 

1/J 1 

21-32 

15-23 

9,571 

463-50 

2,007-75 

407-44 

19-31 

89-39 

1/L 1 

19 

18-13 

11,483-5 ‘ 

603-85 

2,764-00 

533-05 

28-03 

118-31 

1/M , 

22 

16-81 

9,781 i 

444-59 

1,604-66 

486-41 

22-11 

81-84 

1/R i 

18 

18 

9,679 

632-17 

2,261-62 

436-76 

24-26 

' 104-61 

1/T 1 

15 

10-03 

8,462-6 ; 

664-17 i 

1,963-38 

392-66 

26-i7 

98-69 

lAV 1 

17 

16 

8,881-5 1 

622-24 

2,163-43 

343-06 

20-18 

‘ 83-33 

l/Y ! 

18-97 

16-16 

11,460 

604-11 

2.609-28 

513-19 

27-05 

115-33 

1/Z 1 

20-10 

14-74 

8,963 

445-92 

2,176-71 

394-66 

19-63 

99-56 

1/CC 

23 

2M3 

11,291-6 

490-93 1 

2,123-11 

479-11 

20-83 

90-05 

1/DD 

25-13 

20-13 

12,787 

508-83 

2,463-86 

576-92 

22-96 

107-68 

1/EE 

11 

10 

6,138 

558-00 

2,610-66 

291-22 

26-47 

120-61 

1/FF 

12 

12 

8,184 

682-00 

2,967-96 , 

343-09 

28-59 

122-02 

1/GG 

12 

12 

8,323-6 

693-62 

2,960*40 : 

366-93 

30-68 

134-17 

1/HH 

13 

11-68 

9,142 

703-23 

2,923-74 

423-06 

32-54 

126-73 

l/II 

13 

10 

6,928-5 

532-96 

1 2,532-65 

330-38 

26-42 

108-46 

1/JJ 

15 

11-90 

8.612-5 

574-17 

! 2,128-97 

366-76 

24-38 

91-48 

1/KK 

14 

12-46 

10,669 

764-21 

2,604-92 

467-71 

) 32-69 

114-01 

1/LL 

16 

13-94 

9,194 

534-82 

2,286-71 

368-65 

21-64 

, 101*63 

1/MM 

1 17-20 

16-81 

1 

11,119-5 ; 

648-01 

2,461-72 

530-63 

30-91 

114*98 

Means 

j 17-69 

1 16-43 

1 

10,396-76 , 

587-85 

2,442-84 1 

455-25 

26-74 

106-46 


APPOINT THB- 

EXECUTOR TRUSTEE AND A6ENCY COMPANY 

OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 

Executor end Trustee ot Tour WUl. 

Bitebliaiied, itM. Bstetei end Tnut Pnsdt M,m,83i vnte for onr Booklet 

BIUOTOBS: 

W. Emm FaiiiUrro, Cbeinnen. 

JoHH BABxn. I Q. J. Oown. 

A G. RmiLL. I Jamu H. Goiss. 

Sib Gsoui Bboobvab, K.B.B. 

gMtoiol owl Agitcoltuel iMpendt . . OsAtu* oniin 
Maoism W. WouAnson 

28 . OBBNFHLL BTRBaT - - ADBLAIDB*” 
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GLENCOE HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


IlESULTS OF BUTTERFAT 'rEOTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1924. 



Average 

!l 

Average! 

Milk. 

# 


Butterfat. 


Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 1 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per (>)w 
October 
to 

February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

February. 

3/A 

17 

16 

Lbs. 

10,570-6 

Lbs. 

621-79 

Lbs. 

4,260*57 

Lbs. 

434-96 

Lbs. 

26-69 

Lbs. 

17.5-36 

3/B 

16 

16-41 1 

6,334-6 

396-91 

2,019-49 

; 271-66 

16-97 

86-19 

3/C 

12 

12 ' 

6.873 

672*75 

3,926-14 

293-61 

24-47 

l,54-.50 

3/D 

11-38 

11-38 1 

7,247 

636-81 

2,860-8.5 

286-72 

26-11 

109-31 

3/E 

15 

13-90 

10.069-6 

670-63 

3,138.30 

; 403*44 

26-90 

130-41 

3/F 

9 

8 

4,886-6 

642*94 

3,463-24 

205-36 

22-82 

136-46 

3/G 

10 

10 1 

6,003 

600-30 

3,684-20 

239-60 

23 96 

137-39 

3/H 

16 

1« i 

8,772-6 

648-28 

3,060-99 

362-46 

22-65 

11.V44 

3/1 

14 

13-59 

0,492-6 

463-75 

3,120-21 

286-80 

20-41 

128-3(^ 

3/J 

14-66 

14-38 , 

4,994 

340-65 

2,162-61 

242-50 

16-64 

95-70 

3/K 

21-10 

21 1 

8,961 

424-60 

3,077-89 

! 427-01 

20-24 

127-37 

3/L 

19-24 

18-24 : 

1 7.995 

415-61 

2.860-96 

384-38 

19-98 

114-17 

3/M 

14 

12-03 ; 

i 4.876 

348-21 

2,829-67 

220-42 

15-74 

120*67 

3/N 

20 

19 1 

1 8,033 

401*65 

2,804-61 

389-74 

19-49 

mm 

3/0 

17 

16 

1 9.976 

686-82 

2,730-10 

372-88 

21-93 

97-76 

3/Q 

69-70 

68-79 1 
17-10 1 

17,636 

293-29 

2,964-86 

896-86 

14-98 

119-8:i 

3/R 

18 

9,437 

624-28 

3,563-03 

415-70 

23-09 

1.50-60 

3/S 

12 

11 { 

4,567-5 

380-62 

862-24 

216-06 

18-01 

38-oK 

M^ans 

17-57 

16-82 1 

7,978-53 

464*23 

L 

3,045-89 

' i 

! .352-61 

1 

20-07 

! 

123-22 


ENIOY OTY COBiIFORTS! 

Instal a MONIER Septic Tank 

Byitems supplied by all haidware finns in seTeral qualities and designs. We 
udll draw tne ]^an and arrange that your system obtains the approral of the 
Central^aid of Health. This is the Best Se^o System Wwn. 

WRITE- 

SA. REINFORCED CONCRETE CO., 

. BOWMAN BUILDINOS, ADELAIDE. 

'Phoue^Oent. 2698, 
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TOBACCO IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Prom the earliest days of the establishment of South Australia, 
attempt have been made to grow tobacco. On the plains of Ade- 
laide, in the neighboring hills, on Yorke Peninsula, in the North, 
Tatiara, and in the Millicent district, where something over 30 
years ago some Chinese took up land for the purpose, the plant has 
been cultivated. That the tobacco will thrive in this State appears 
to have been amply demonstrated, but at no time does it appear that 
its cultivation approached anywhere near being placed on a com- 
mercial footing. 

In 1920 a revival of interest occurred as the result of a visit to 
South Australia of the Tobacco Expert of the Victorian Department 
of Agriculture (Mf. Temple A. J. Smith). This officer, at the request 
of the South Australian Department of Agriculture, visited certain 
localities in the Southern and Hills districts, and, as a result of his 
inspection, reported favorably on the prosi>ects of this crop in several 
ilistricts. 



PottlM at > Ora* ei Usbt Plug (ViiglBlw Qoldm t*at) Tatateo Qrawn br Mt. W> A. 

Oartaa, Paiii Ctaak. 


Following on this report, the Department of Agriculture co- 
operated with landholders in the conduct of experimental tests. Of 
these the most successful was the work done by Mr. W. E. Daddow, 
at Mount Barker. 

During 1921 and 1922 Mr, Daddow grew and eured a quantity of 
leaf. In 1921, from an ar^a of one-third of an acre, he picked 
232ilbs. of leaf (cured weight), which was sold for £26^ 19s. l^d., 
equivalent to a return of £80 17s. 4id. per acre. In 1922,’ from one- 
quarter of an acre, he harvested ISOilbs. of leaf (cured weight). 
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which was sold foi* £14 Is. lOid., eciuivalent to a return of £56 7s. 6d. 
per acre. The price secured for first quality leaf each year was 
2s. 3d. per lb., with a bonus of 3d. per lb. ' 

The leaf marketed by Mr. Daddow was flue cured, and, so far ms 
can be ascertained, this was the first occasion on which this method 
of curing: had been attempted in South Australia. The process 
appears to be one involving care and ^ measure of personal experi- 
ence on the part of the operator. That it is an absolute essential 
to the profitable undertaking of tobacco leaf production on a com- 
mercial scale, how^ever, is demonstrated by the difference in price 
paid for flue cured leaf, viz., 2s. 3d. per lb. for first quality, and that 
paid for the air dried, viz., 7d. per lb. 

The results secured at Mount Barker have encouraged the view 
that tobacco culture presents very favorable prospects in certain 
parts of the State, and, as a consequence, the Department of Agri- 
culture has endeavored to stimulate interest in it in those localities 
in which it believes it can be made profitable. * With this end in 
view, during the current season, it has supervised plots, which are 
being conducted by Mr. P. C. Head, of Woodside, Mr. E. A. Hunt, 
at Mount Barker, and Mr. W. A. Gordon, of Paris Creek. 

These plots wore visited during the month by the Director of Agri- 
culture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), the Secretary of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Finnis), and the Field Officer (Mr. 
S. B. Opie), who has exercised a direct personal oversight over the 
cultural operations in each case. 

On Mr. Head’s property there is an area of If acres planted to 
Warne, White Stem Orinoco, and White Burley varieties. The first 
named is a cigarette and light plug t.ype, and the last named two 
light plug types. The seed was procured from the South Australian 
Department df Agriculture, which was courteously supplied with the 
different types by the Victorian Department of Agriculture last year. 
The plants were grown in seedbeds 9 sq. yds. in area, the seed hav- 
ing been sown in early September. The plants were lifted on 
December 15th and set out 3ft. apart in rows at intervals of 3ft. 
The greater portion of the area was dressed with 2cwts. super, Icwt. 
dried blood, .and icwt. sulphate of potash per acre prior to the plant- 
ing. Portion of the crop planted without any manurial dressing 
w^as much inferior in growth to that which had received an appli- 
cation of super. Subsequent to planting, the crop was cultivated 
between the rows with the Planet Junior on four occasions. 

At the time it was inspected the tobacco generally appeared, to 
be in a thriving condition, although somewhat irregular in growth. 
There was no indication of disease of any sort. The variety which 
appeared most promising was Warne. Mr. Head proposes to flue 
cure the crop, and for the purpose is adapting a shed at present on 
the holding. 

At Mount Barker Mr. E. A. Hunt has an area of approximately 3 
acres und^r the same varieties as are being grown by Mr. Head. Mr. 
Hunt sowed seed at intervals between October 4th and December 
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^2nd, and commenced planting out on the latter date. The field was 
dressed with 2cwts. super per acre, Icwt. dried blood, and ^cwt. 
sulphate of potash prior to planting, and subsequently cultivated at 
intervals as occasion required. There is every indication that Mr. 
Hunt will pick a satisfactory crop, and this he proposes to cure in 
a concrete barn being erected according to plans prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture. 



fine Online Bern Ereoted by Mr. W. A. Gordon for Fine Oaring hli Tobioco Crop 
, it Pitif Creek. 

In additioii to Warne, White Stem Orinoco, and White Burley, 
Mr. W. A. Gordon, of Paris Creek, is growing another variety, Vir- 
ginian Golden Leaf. He has an area of approximately 3 acres under 
tobacco. The seed was sown at intervals between September 22nd 
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and October 7th. The field, which in 1922 carried peas and in 1923 
oats, was ploughed up on September 2nd, and subsequently again 
in the second week of October. On November 10th it was culti^^^ted 
and harrowed, cross plough43d on November 24th, harrowed down, 
and a commencement made with planting on November 25th, which 
was continued at intervals until the ipiddle of January. The Planet 
Junior was worked freely between the rows until the plants became 
too large for the operation to be conducted without danger of damag- 
ing the plants. 

The first picking of the leaves has already been taken and cured 
out. For this purpose Mr. Gordon has built a barn of red gum slabs 
and galvanized iron, lined with ruberoid. Heat is generated in two 
underground furnaces, burning locally grown timber. The process 
of curing the first barnfull took 3.^ days, and the leaf is now ready 
for bulking down. Mr. Gordon has adopted the priming method, 
which consists of picking individual leaves as they ripen, as against 
the system of cutting the whole plant at the time at which the 
greater proportion of the leaves have reached maturity. 

No feature associated with the tobacco crop in this State this year 
is more encouraging than the very satisfactory development of the 
plants in seedbeds. Tn the neighboring States of Victoria and New 
South Wales the area planted to tobacco was very much less than 
would otherwise have been the case because of the shortage of 
plants occasioned by the development of the fungous pest known 
as blue mould. This serious pest, so far as can be ascertained, did 
not appear in any of the seedbeds in South Australia this year. On 
the contrary, the germination and subsequent growth were such that 
in each case referred to above the growers had many more plants 
than were necessary to cover the area which they contemplated 
planting. 

In the fields, likewise, the tobacco is free from disease and, with 
the exception of very slight damage done by caterpillars, has suf- 
fered little damage from insect pests. 


Order Your Fruit Trees Now 

FROM TEX 

Balhannah Deciduous Nurseries 

¥OB THE COIONO PLANTING SEASON. 

Gopiw of the 1924 ootol<^ne mo now rei^y. Send for your oopy at onoe, 

Postd AAdtess: BAUIANNAH, S.A. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 


[By C. H. Beaumont, Orchard Instructor.] 

April generally sees the last of gathering the fruit crop. The late 
varieties of apples are better off the trees than left to the weather. 
Mark any tree that has shown itself to be worth reproducing ; you can 
then work from it with the certainty of getting something good. With 
the object of testing suggested methods of controlling scab or, 
Fusicladium dendriticum, from a number of trees all the windfalls and 
leaves were raked into a furrow between the rows of trees and were 
buried; in another lot of trees the leaves, &c., were raked and picked 
up and burned ; a further trial was made by spraying the fallen leaves 
and fruit, turning them over as well as could be done quickly. Three 
years’ work showed that to spray the fallen debris or to rake it up 
and to burn it reduced the quantity of scab by 70 per cent. ; raking and 
burying in a furrow between the rows reduced the infection by 30 per 
cent. The spray used was ‘Uirae sulphur,” winter strength. It is also 
asserted that downy mildew” can be controlled to a great extent by 
similar procedure. 

Be ready to plant new trees as soon as the nurseryman can lift them. 
Have the holes open, and a stiff stake driven in the centre of the hole. 
If making replacements in a grown orchard, cart in new soil for the 
young tree; a small amount of stable manure or bone dust may be 
placed in the bottom of the hole before the soil is filled in, but not so 
as to touch the roots. 

Old apricot trees in many parts of the district are losing big limbs. 
This is caused by root trouble, and an endeavor should be made to 
loosen the soil deeply about the tree and fertilise it with bone dust 
or super. Cut the dead or dying limb clean out, and make a clean cut 
with a sharp knife at the back, then paint with an aahphalturn paint 
or thiiik white lead. 

Pruning will be commenced; remember that bearing trees require 
light pruning, the main thing necessary is to do away with cross 
limbs which are likely to cause damage to the fruit ; also remove rough 
wood which may harbor disease. Sick trees should be grubbed and 
burned. 
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ADVlb^ ^ULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, March 12th, 1924, there being present Messrs. 
C. J. Tuckwell (Acting Chairman), A. M. Dawkins, H. Wicks, P. 
Coleman, J. W. Sandford, W. J. Colcbatch, P. H. Jones, H. S. Taylor, 
and the Secretary (Mr. II. J. Pinnis). 

Apologies were received from the Chairman (Mr. W. S. Kelly), the 
Vice-Chairman ((>apt. S. A. White), the President of the B.A. and H. 
Society (Hon. W. G. Duncan), and the Chief Inspector of Stock 
(Mr. C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc.). 

IHstribiition of Seed Wheat — The Board decided to refer the 
resolution of the Owen Branch — ^‘That the Government adopt the 
New South Wales system of distribution of seed wheat’’ — ^to the 1924 
Annual Congress. 

Manufacture of Fruit Cases. — The S.A. Pruitgrowers and Market 
Gardeners’ Association, who were asked to comment on the advisa- 
bility of making standard fruit cases with soft wood ends, intimated 
that members of the association were opposed to the proposal. The 
Board decided to advise the Branch that, as a result of inquiries made^ 
it was of the opinion that no practical good would result from the 
adoption of the idea. 

Inspection of Apples in Packing Sheds. — The Balhannah Branch 
asked whether arrangements could be made for inspecting in packing 
sheds apples for export. The Horticultural Instructor reported that 
he had suggested to the Pederal authorities that certain local sheds 
should be gazetted ‘‘appointed places,” with the object of testing the 
idea. The Secretary was directed to ascertain whether the suggestion 
of the Horticultural Instructor had been adopted. 

Horehound as Noxious Weed. — The 1923 Congress of the Agricul-- 
tural Bureau carried the following resolution: — “That the plant 
known as ‘horehound’ should be proclaimed a noxious weed.” The 
resolution was moved by the Gladstone Branch, but before making 
any suggestions to the Minister, the Board were anxious to obtain loc^ 
information regarding the prevalence of the plant, and on the motion 
of Mr. H. S. Taylor, seconded by Mr. H. Wicks, it was decided that 
the resolution should be brought before the Mid-Northern Conference. 

Suggested **SchooV^ for Rural Women. — ^At the 1923 Conference 
of Lower Northern Branches, the Board was asked to arrange for 
a short rural household science course of instruction for women. The 
Secretary submitted suggestions and a draft syllabus, which he had 
prepared, and on the motion of Mr. P. Coleman, seconded by Mr. 
W. J. Colebatch, it was decided to seek the approval of the Minister 
of Agriculture thereto. 

Judging Papers at Bureau Meetings. — ^A communication was 
received from the Miltalie Branch, intimating that it was proposed to 
give prizes for papers contributed during the ensuing year, and 
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asking that the papers sliuuia ue juugeu uy memuers ot tne Aavisory 
Board. The Secretary was instructed to inform the Branch that 
the Board would L.. /..T. 

Experimental Plots for Tantanoola. — The Tantanoola Branch asked 
that local experimental plots might be established in order to demon- 
strate the potentialities of the district in regard to the utilisation of 
waste water for summer irrigation. It was decided to refer the 
matter to the Director of Agriculture for a report. 

Afforestation. — Mr. P. Coleman gave notice that at the next meeting 
of the Board he would move — ^‘‘That the Board recommends the 
appointment of a Board of Forestry.’’ 

Preservation of Timber on River Murray. — Mr. H. S. Taylor, in 
bringing this matter under the notice of the Board, stated that the 
impending shortage of timber supplies in the vicinity of the river 
was causing a good deal of serious concern to the settlers. The 
Irrigation Commission had control of the timber, and in order that 
further information should be made available, he moved that the 
Secretary obtain information with respect to the following points: — 
(a) What are the areas at present under the control of the Irrigation 
Commission as regards the matter of fuel? (b) What is the nature 
of the control? (c) Is it within the competence of Parliament, or 
the Minister, or any other body, to formulate a policy that wiU effect 


260 MEN FOB YOUR STUMP OBUBBINO 

With these men at your disposal you oould do quite a lot of clearing. In 
. the ** Monkey** Grnober you Mt their strength, without the 
k upkeep, in a simple, cornet, eaey-to-^ndle form. With the short i 
& \eTer supplied, the power is in your own hands. This sturdy machine A 
is equipped with ropes ej[ual to the heavy demands made on grub- M 
bing tackle, and each is fitted with hook and loop couplings — m 
^ splices and loose pins have been banished. A fast gear and rope m 
^ shortener help you to get ouickly to the actual pull, and an m 
^ automatio lowering gear allows you to release firom a strain, m 
^ Standard equipment will clear IJ acres from an anchor, m 

\ BEMEMBER! FOR YOUR GRUBBING # 

% THERB*B ONLY # 


TREWHECLA*S 
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the preservatio! wholly and solely in 

1)he hands of tiic vyuiAi-iunooiuii v'w * iAixxcinient has no such 
control, or in any case if it has or has not, to what extent would the 
(commission be prepared to sn^r^ostious from the Advisory 

Roard dealing with the conservation of timber on the river? Motion 
carried. 

Letter of Sympathy to Capt. S, A, White. — On the motion of Mr. 
A. M. Dawkins, seconded by Mr. H. Wicks, the Secretary was 
instructed to forward a letter of sympathy to the Vice-Chairman of 
the Board (Capt. S. A. White), who has been unwell for ^ome time. 

Life Membership. — The name of Mr. P. Masters, of the Roberts and 
Verran Branch, who has been connected with the Agricultural Bureau 
for 21 years, was added to the roll of life members of the Agricultural 
Bureau. 

Sew Branches. — Approval was given for the formation of Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Charra and Brinkworth, with the 
following gentlemen as foundation members: — Charra — E. T. Mewett, 
C. W. Denton, P. Haseldine, W. Wright, W. Tudor, W. Schultz, P. 
Schultz, E. A. Payne, A. Ilaseldine, A. J. Hantke, 6. Tudor, R. Tudor, 
E. O. Wahl, S. Osborn, P. B. Ilaseldine, L. Dunnet, (1. Brooks, J. 
Schultz, E. A. Denton. Brinkworth — G. E. Ottens, P. H. Ottens, C. A. 
Otiens, C. C. T. Ottens, J. H. Ottens, 0. P. Ottens, W. F. Ottens, G. L. 
Everett, J. S. Weekert, W. J. Wilke, E. J. lloepner, W. R. W. Graham, 
S. T. Wooldridge, C. A. Waldhuter, T. G. Chesson, E. T. (^hesson. Geo. 
Adams, P. W. Heinrich, P. A. Klem. 

Branch io be Closed. — It was decided to closa the Northfield Branch. 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Murray Bridge — B. B. Thiele, J. 6. Lehmann, — 
Cooke; Poochera — T. McCormick, S. E. Laird, J. Ward, W. E. Smai't; 
Waikerie — P. D. Henderson, G. H. Pullwood, G. A. Reaby; Manna- 
naric — H. W. Lang, W. Harding & Sons, S. Hall, A. Campbell; 
Renmark — G. B. A. Russell, W. K. Tamblyn, W. E. Mpunt, V. T. 
McLean, H. H. Hillstone; Kringin — H. J. Palmer, C. S. Carter; 
Paskeville — A. G. Bussonschutt, W. H. Price, G. H. Couyner; Tweed- 
vale — A. B. Schapel, W. 0. Pfeiffer, P. E. Henschke, H. T. Henschke, 
G. A. Mieglick, E. W. Smith, H. J. Boerth, C. A. H. Schoell, L. L. 
Watkins; Mount Gambier — A. Stafford, C. Kennedy; Nelshaby — J. C. 
Hartnett; Lameroo — F. J. Duffet, L. A. CJornish; Clare — C. P. 
Johncock ; Rockwood — K. R. Holdsworth ; Talia — N. Boylan ; Mount 
Barker — A. Henningson, — Jenner ; Georgetown— E. E. Lang, W. H. 0. 
Crouk, P. W. Rhillips, D. M. Davoren; Tantanoola — G. S. Hann; 
Booleroo Centre— R. P. Fitzgerald; Lyndoch— H. G. Piebig, A. 
Linton j Currency Creek— N. Holme, S. E. Skewes; Monarto South— 
E. Zeunert'; McLachlan— Rev. Owen, J. Lightfoot, R. Priest; Petina 
— P. E. Sansome, S. Milman, W. Nunn, J. McCormack; Roberts and 
Verran— A. Smith; Eighths Pass— A. Schmidt, C. Schultze, W. 
Patching, W. Cuitz ; Mundalla— R. Dinning, J. Haynes ; Shoal Bay— 
R. L. Xurner, 0. Turner. 
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Over 4,000 Primary Producers. 

in addition to HUNDREDS of business houses, 

have placed their TAXATION matters in our hands. 
WE SAVE THEM 

TIME, WORRY, AND MONEY. 

WE CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU. 

The first year we supply you \rith our Automatic Income Tax 
Compiler (which carries with it 1 2 months' Free Subscription 
to our Taxpayers’ Information and Service Department) 
wherein you record your transactions under the different 
headings a s they occur. F rom these records we compile both your 

ST Ai^AND~ FEDE^ lInCOME 
TAX RETURNS, 

check ASSESSMENTS, and so forth, FREE of extra charge. 

Price, £2 15s., including Automatic Income Tax Compiler* 
and 12 months" free subscription to our Tax- 
payers’ Information and Service Department. 

Important. — ^After the first 12 months the same service will be 
rendered from I Os. 6d. per annum. 

WRITE US TO-DAY. 

THE INCOME TAX COMPILER 

COMPANY, UMTTED, 

mnVEBSAL BmDINOS. QBENFELL ST.. ADELAIDB. 

Public Accountants and Auditors, Taxation 
Attorneys, Financial and Real Estate Agents. 


Di&botobs ; 

G. £. Thompson, Manager. 

I. OoLOSKT, A.O.U.A., A.A.I.S. I A. Saidb, A.F.I.A., Secretary 

(Late of State Taxation Dept.) | (Late of Federal Taxation Dept.). 
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IMP0BT8 AND EXPOETS OF FRUITS, PLANTS, ETC.. 
FEBBUABT, 1924. 

iMPOBTii. 

Interstate. 

Apples (bushels) 59 

Bananas (bushels) 10,576 

Lemons (bushels) 2 

Mangoes (bushels) 3 

Oranges (bushels) 1 

Passion fruit (bushels) 40 

Peaches (bushels) 1 

Pines (bushels) 882 

Plums (bushels) 2 

Tomatoes (bushels) 2 

Onions (bags) 2,182 

Potatoes (bags) 4,823 

Bulbs (packages) 22 

Plants (packages) 8 

Seeds (packages) 46 

Wine casks, empty (number) 3,808 

Rejected — 153bush. bananas, Ibush. apples, 2bush. tomatoes, 
3 secondhand cases. 

Fumigated — 33 wine casks. 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine .Vet. 

Seeds, &c. (packages) 4,917 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Twenty-five packages dried fruit, and 1551 packages apples were 
exported to overseas markets. These were consigned as follows: — 

London, 

Apples 1,235 

India and East. 

Apples ' . . ' 316 

Dried fruit 25 
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'lad ^ pickleil Tui/A, ^liolln^^ ^ue ad/ 


Wheat treated with Doll- 
man’s is always the first up, 
and throughout its growth 
is strong and free from smut 
Doilmans Farmers' Friend 
does not injure the grain like 
other wheat pickles 

ISK YOUR STOREKEEPER 
FOR SUPPLIES 

in Hundreds of satisfied 
^ Farmers in Australia. ^ 


F. H. FAULDINO &. CO. LTD. 

Adelaide. Perth. Sydney. Bdabanc and MalboMW . 
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BAGOT, SHAKES, & LEWIS, LTD., 

Stock and Station Afirents,. 

Wool and Produce Brokoro, Shipping Agents, General 
Importers and Exporters, Land, Loan, Financial, 
and Insurance Agents. 

Ws mre now osrrying Itrge stoeki of— > 

©TJI>1DRI>H0SFH: ATBB . 

Woolpsoks Fonelu Wins Pipings Sheep Dips 

Cornsseks Wire Netting Cement Sheep Shesrs 

Brsnbags Oalvsnlzed Iron Field Gates Rabbit Poison 

Twines Bore and Well Casing Trooghlng Machinery Oils 

FENCING STANDARDS, TEE, FLAT, AND ANGLE. 

Sole Agents In Senth Anitralia fer- 
"Aome” Shoey Dip "Fosfa” Babbit Poisons 

"KnoUo” BlowS y OU “BsUanes* * Petrol Bnginos 

“OLAN UNa STBAMBRS.’* 

Head Office : 18, King William Street, 

Adelaide. 
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REPORTS FOR THE MONTH OP MARCH. 

The following reports on the general Agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have- 
been prepared by the respective Managers: — 

Kyhyboliie , — Weathei has been fairly seasonable, although temperatures gener- 
ally have been lower than usual for the month, and the rainfall has been above 
the average. Two nue rains were recouled, — one early, and one later in the 
month. Over Sin. of rain hart now been re<*eived for the first three months of 
the year, a record for this period of th© year for the Farm. Crops — Good areas< 
have been prepared during the month for this yearns cereals and for sowing to 
snbtorraiieaii (•]ov^r. Turniji crops have grown really well during the month, as 
also have mangels and lucerne under irrigation. Subterranean clover germinated 
really well from the February rains, and has grown splendidly during March. 
Natural feed is very plentiful, and nice and green. 

Eyre’s.— Weathei^Thirty points of rain for the month over three raining 
days. Winds very changeable and bad for burning generally. Weather gener- 
ally c<x)l, with odd warm days and several misty mornings. Crops — Have not 
heard of any settlers having started seeding, other than a few acres of barley 
for green feed. Clearing and ploughing are geneial, and seeding will soon be 
in full swing. Quite a fair amount of the area to be cropped this year canuot 
be ploughed until lain comes. Quite a mimbor of settlers are water carting. 
Natural Feed — All very much dried off and of little feeding value. Stock — All 
stodi are in very good order. Pests — Rabbits are numerous, but settlers have 
been poisoning, which should be very useful considering there is little for the 
irabbits this dry weather. Miscellaneous— There are prospects of a large area 
being seeded in this district. 

Turretfield, — Weather — The weatlier this month has been remarkably cool, 
many days were damp and cloudy; 127 points of rain were registered. Crops— 
The grape crop is very late and picking is only just beginning. In some vineyards 
the fruit is hardly ripe. Natural Feed— There is very little natural feed; the 
rains made the grass shoot, but no growth has been made. Pests — Stinkweed 
has made very strong growth and is giving trouble to those breaking up stubble 
land. Miscellaneous— Farmers gre busy cleaning up the fallows as weeds are 
very thick this year. 




J. & R. FORQAN, 

Cryital Brook and Port Plrio. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Siindford & Co., Limited, reported on April l8t, 1924: — 

Buttek. — Supplies have kept up remarkably well throughout the month ]ust 
ended, and instead of there being a shortage of local top-grade butter as usual 
in other years, the production in this State haq, been sufficient to meet require-* 
inents. There has also been a small surplus available for export, which is being 
sold or consigned to London. There is a shrinkage, however, now takiqg place 
in supplies each week and top grades may have to be augmented by importa- 
tions from tlie Kastern States at an early date. Values are lower in sympathy 
with the rates obtaining in London, and also because of the markets in Victoria, 
New South Wales and Queensland having eased. Values being: — Choicest fac- 
tory and creamery fresh butter, in bulk, Is. Sjd. ; first-grade bulk. Is. 2id.j second 
and third grade bulk, lOd. to lO^d.; best separatoi-s and dairies;. Is. l^d. to 
Is. 3d.; fair quality, Is. id. to Is. Id.; store and collectors’ lines, lid. to Is. id.; 
heated lots, lOd. to lOid. 

Egos. — Values are now considerably firmer than when last reported, the urfual 
seasonable advance having taken place. Supplies are now shrinking, so that 
higher figures may be looked for as the winter approaches. Quotations at the 
end of month: — Fresh hen. Is. 5id. ; duck, Is. 6id. per dozen. 

Cheese. — Unfortunately, there has been a slump in prices in connection with 
this commodity. Each of the producing States has a surplus above local require- 
ments, and it looks as though fairly heavy quantities will have to be shipped to 
London to ease the position. The market there is also somewhat over-supplied, 
and values are lower than have ruled for some time past. The range here is 
now 81d. to lOd. per lb.; semi-matured to matured, lid. to Is. 

Honey. — A firming in rates of top-grade honey eventuated in the early part 
of the month, resulting in better supplies coming to hand, and prime clear ex- 
tracted, in liquid condition, is now selling at 5d. to 5ijd. ; best quality candied 
lots 41d. to 5d.; lower grades, 2^d. to 3d.; beeswax, readily saleable at Is. 4d. 
to Is. 4 id. per lb. 

Almonds. — A better turnover was experienced towards the end of the month, 
export buyers operating fairly extensively. Values rai^ge at present as follows: 
— Brandis, Sid. to 9d,; mixed softshells, 7id. to Sd.; hardshells, 4d. to 4id. ; 
kernels. Is. 7id. to Is. 8d. 

Bacon. — ^With values ruling high for the live animal, rates are again firmer. 
Supplies of local middles are short of requirements, and there is a better call for 
Hutton’s Pineapple” brand in consequence. Best factory cured sides. 
Is. 4d. to Is. 4id. ; best factory cured middles, Is. 8d. to Is. 8id. ; best factory 
cured rolls. Is. 3id. to Is. 4d. ; hams. Is. 7d. per lb.; Hutton’s ” Pineapple” 
brand hams. Is. 8d. per lb. Lard. — Hutton’s “Pineapple” brand lard, in 
packets. Is.; in bulk, lid. per lb. 

Live Poultry. — The quantities marketed at each sale have been fairly heavy, 
but there is still a demand for much largier supplies. For any stock which were 
in prime condition excellent prices were realised, vhilst for medium and poorer 
sorts values well maintained. As poulterers, restaurant keepers, and produce 
dealers are expecting an extra heavy call for Easter, consignors w'ould be well 
advised to forward supplies straight away as satisfactory rates are sure to rule. 
Orates obtainable on application. The following values ruled at our last auction: 
— ^Prime roosters, fis. to 7s. 3d. each; nice condition cockerels, 3s. to 48. 9d. each;. 
Poor condition cockerels, 2s. to 2s. 9d.; plump hens, 38. 3d. to 5s.; medium hens, 
28. fid. to 38.; light hens, 2s. to 28. 3d.; geese, 5s. fid. to fis. fid.; ducks, good 
condition, 4&. to fis. 3d.; 'ducks, fair condition, 28. fid. to 3s. 9d.; turkeys, good 
to prime condition. Is. 2d. to Is. 8d. per lb. live weight; do., fair condition. 
Is. to Is. IJd. per ib. live weight; do. fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 7d, to 
Hid.- each. 

Potatoes. — Prime new Victorian potatoes at Ss. to 9s. per cwt. on rail, Milel 
End. 

Onions. — Best quality onions at 9s. fid. per cwt. on rail. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following flroree, from data sappUed by the Commonwealth Heteorologioal 
Department, show the rainfall of the sabjolned stations for the month of and to the end 
of Maroh 1924, also the average precipitation to the end of March, and the average 
innnal rainfall 


Atstlon j 

For 

March, 

1924. 

To end 
March, 
1924. 

Av'jra^ 

Toe*-rt 

M.irch, 

1924 

Ar’ir** 

Annual 

Ralntall 

Fab Nobth and U: 

PPBB N 

OBTH. 


Oodnadatta 

— 

0*74 

1-90 

4-94 

Marree 

— 

1-02 

1-43 

607 

Farina 

001 

0-82 

1-74 

6-66 

Copley 

— 

0-81 

1-94 

8-39 

Beltana 

— 

0-52 

2-19 

8-97 

Blinman 

— 

0-92 

2-00 

12-63 

Tarooola 

012 

1-45 

1-81 

7-74 

Hookina 


0-86 

2-05 

13-46 

Hawker 

004 

0-96 

1-88 

12-92 

Wilson 

— 

1-.56 

1-98 

12-58 

Gordon 

0-19 

1-77 

2-34 

11-66 

Quom 

0-21 

1-80 

203 

14-21 

Port Augusta 

0%36 

2-92 

1-84 

fi-67 

Port Augusta West 

0-37 

2-68 

1-75 

9-71 

Bruce 

0-22 

1-90 

2-04 

10-77 

Hammond 

0-31 

2 32 

2-11 

11-91 

Wilmington 

0 22 

3 14 

2-39 

18-39 

Willowie 

0-27 

2 70 

2-31 

12-67 

Melrose 

041 

413 

3-27 

23-40 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

0-38 

3 03 

2-14 

16-66 

PortGermeio .... 

043 

2-77 

1-95 

12-89 

Wirrabara 

0 49 

3-68 

2-41 

19-78 

Appila 

0 52 

4 95 

2-05 

16-00 

Cradock 

005 

1-15 

1-93 

11-62 

Carrieton 

0-39 

2-13 

2 07 

12-90 

Johnburg 

045 

1-07 

1-80 1 

10-91 

Butelia 

0 23 

1-80 

2-10 

1.3-64 

Orroroo 

0-23 

1-64 

2-40 

13-73 

Naokara 

0-25 

1-37 

2-45 1 

11-99 

Black Rook 

0-26 

1-90 

2-18 

12-76 

Uoolta 



1-35 

2-22 

12-04 

Peterborough .... 

0-39 

2-20 

2-27 

13-63 

Tongala | 

0*36 

2-07 

2-08 

14-68 

Lowbb Aorth-xast. 



Ynnta 

005 

0-96 

2 01 

8-88 

Waukaringa 

— 

1-01 

1-81 

8-64 

Bfannahili 

0-07 

0-70 

2-02 

8-67 

Cookbum 

— 

1-39 

1-86 

8-31 

Broken Hill J7.S.W. 

012 

1-23 

2-16 

9-98 

Lowbb Nobtb. 



PortPirie 

0*69 

3-35 

1-99 

13-66 

Port Broughton .. 

0-46 

2-96 

1-81 

14*29 

Bute 

0-79 

2-50 

1-84 

16-78 

Laura 

0-41 

6-71 

2-26 

18-26 

Caltowie 

0-46 

3-39 

2-26 

17-20 

Jamestown 

0-60 

3-88 

2-20 

17-89 

Bundaleer W. Wks. 

0*79 

4-99 

2-14 

18-09 

Gladstone 

0-71 

4-86 

2-03 

16-29 

Crystal Brook .... 

0-72 

6-24 

2-00 

16r96 

Georgetown 

0-51 

4*72 

2-25 

18-66 

Narridy 

0-61 

311 

2-06 

16-37 

Redhill 

0-41 

2-76 

1*98 

16-94 


1 

Station 1 

For 

March, 

1924 

To end 
March, 
)<i2» 

Av’ge 
To end 
March, 
1924. 1 

Ar’gi 

Annual 

itaiufel 

Lower North- 

-oonfiniied. 


Spalding 

0-05 

4-14 

2-26 

20*27 

Gulnare 

0-66 

4-90 

2-16 

19-36 

Yacka 

0-48 

3-88 

1-76 

16-48 

Koolunga 

0-61 

3-19 

1-98 

16-89 

Snowtown 

0-63 

2-76 

1-90 

10-07 

Brinkworth 

0-48 

3 02 

1-96 

16-30 

Blyth 

0-52 

4-68 

2-07 

17-03 

Clare 

0-63 

5-28 

2-72 

24-68 

Mintaro 

0-60 

4-13 

2-34 

23-57 

Watervale 

0-73 

5-00 

2-86 

27-64 

Auburn 

0-71 

4-48 

2-97 

24-36. 

Hoyleton 

0-58 

3-46 

2 03 

17-91 

Balaklava 

0-89 

3-36 

2-05 

16-96 

Port WakeOeld . . . 

1-08 

4-08 

2-21 

13-28 

Terowie 

0-52 

2-04 

2-24 

13-82 

Yarcowie 

0-26 

1-87 

1 2-29 

14-2^ 

Hallett 

0 69 

.3-64 

2-01 

16-49 

Mount Bryan .... 

0-66 

4-49 

2-04 

16-81 

Kooringa 

0-.58 

3-96 

! 2-33 

18-09 

Farreirs Flat 

0-40 

3-99 

2-18 

19 -oa 

West of Murray Range. 


Manoora 

0-59 

3-71 

2-09 

18-92 

Saddleworth 

0-60 

3-64 

2-46 

19-78 

Marrabel 

0-52 

3-61 

2-22 

19-76 

Riverton 

0-67 

3-66 

2-63 

20-79 

Tarlee 

0-96 

3-.50 

2-26 

17*93 

Stockport 

0-96 

3-29 

2-19 

16*63 

Hamley Bridge . . . 

1-05 

4-61 

2-25 

16*69 

Kapunda 

0-88 

4-26 : 

260 

19*89 

Freeling 

1-13 

3-47 

2-33 

17*99 

Greenock 

1-07 

3-71 

2-51 

21-68 

Truro 

0-81 

3-58 1 

2-45 

20-20 

Stockwell 

0-63 

3-78 j 

2-41 

20*32 

Nuriootpa 

1-10 

3*28 

2-46 1 

21-00 

Aogaston 

0-94 1 

3-63 

2-58 

22-63 

Tanuuda 

0-90 

3-77 ' 

2-62 1 

22-24 

L^doch 

1-36 

4-14 

2-33 

22*93 

WiUiamstown 

1-39 

3-61 

2-61 

27*48 

Adelaide Plains. 



Mallala 

1-50 

3-76 

2-11 

16*72 

Roseworthy 

1-29 

3-73 

2-16 

17*36 

Gawler 

1-43 

4-93 

2-37 

19*11 

Two Wells 

1-60 

4-26 

2-02 

16*88 

Virginia 

1-64 

3-71 

2-09 

17*32 

Smithfield 

1-52 

4-30 

2-22 

17*24 

Salisbury 

1-81 

4-12 

2-36 

18*61 

North Adelaide . . . 

2-41 

0-66 

2-64 

22*37 

Adelaide 

2-07 

5-42 

2-41 

21*08 

Glenelg 

1-77 

4-23 

2-31 

18*46 

Brighton 

1-93 

4-63 

2-63 

21*37 

Mitoham 

2-07 

6-16 

2-54 

24*26 

Glen Osmond .... 

1-93 

4-61 

2-69 

26*94 

MagUI 

. 2-01 

6-03 

2*86 

26*36 
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BAlNFAUr— oonimuol. 


8UtlOB. 


For 

To end 

Av’ge 
To end 

Morch, 

March, 

March, 

1924. 

1924. 

1924. 


HovvT Lorn Ravovs. 


Teatroe Gully 

Stirling West .... 

Uraldla 

Clarendon 

Morphett Vale . . . 

Noarlunga 

Willunga 

Aldinga 

Myponga 

Normanville 

Vankalilla 

Blount Pleasant .. 

Biidwood 

Qumeraoha 

Biillbrook Reservoir 

Tweedvale 

Woodside 

Ambleside 

Naime 

Mount Barker .... 


Maoolesfieid 
Meadows .. 
Stratbalbyn . 


Mubbat Futs and .Valuby. 


Meningie 


Langbome*s Creek . 

WMUngton 

Tailem Bend ..... 
Murray Bridge ... 

Callington 

Biannum 

Palmer 

Sedan 

Swan Reach 

Blanchetown 

Budunda 

Sutherlands 

Morgan 

Waikerie 

Overland Comer . . 

Loxton 

Renmark 

Monash 


Wist ov SyiNoiB’s Gdlv. 

Buola. 

White Well... 

Fowlflc^s Bay 

Penong 

Oaduna 

Smoky Bay . . 

•Petina ..... 

StreekyBay.. 


AT*ge. 

AAnual 


1-73 

6-67 

308 

27-77 

2-62 

9-37 

4-53 

46-82 

2-05 

7-85 

4-39 

44-23 

2-48 

616 

3-52 

33-09 

2-74 

601 

2-68 

22-90 

2-68 

6-33 

2-31 

20-41 

2-45 

6-43 

2-78 

26-99 

1-61 

4'71 

2-41 

20-44 

1*82 

6*70 

2*85 

29-80 

1*50 

513 

217 

30-70 

1-61 

5-34 

2-62 

23-31 

1-26 

3 07 

2-82 

27-28 

1-49 

3-40 

2-98 

20-39 

1-77 

5 04 

3-26 

33-36 

1*85 

1 6-29 

3-41 

36-21 

217 

6-48 

3*18 

36-65 

1-72 

4*93 

3*18 

32-20 

206 

6-22 

3*39 

34-82 

1-68 

4-82 

3*26 

28-44 

1-83 

5-20 

3*38 

31-30 

2-18 

1 5-61 

3-46 

33-06 

1-94 

4-93 

3-24 

30-65 

2-99 

1 8*18 

1 3*77 

36-19 

1-87 

4*61 

' 2*50 

19-36 


2-72 

5*41 

2*34 

18*74 

1*78 

3*81 

205 

16*45 

1-78 

3*86 

201 

14*77 

2*13 

3-89 

2*20 

14*80 

1*93 

4*16 

2*36 

14*68 

1*27 

318 

2*14 

13*94 

1*42 

3*29 

2*18 

15*49 

1*27 

2-70 

1*89 

11*66 

0*81 

1*69 

2*20 

15*46 

0*58 

2-10 

1*84 

12*27 

1*<16 

2-68 

2*00 

11*06 

0*91 

2*34 

1*86 

10*09 

0*46 

2*54 

2*23 

17*51 

0*84 

2*47 

1*60 

11*20 

0*73 

2*54 

1*61 

9*30 

0*61 

3*32 

1*84 

9*87 

1*17 

2*50 

2*01 

11*03 

0*86 

3*02 

2*78 

12*50 

0*76 

2*49 

2*06 

11*06 

1*08 

2-78 

— 

— 


0*56 

1-18 

2-03 

10*01 

0*91 

1*98 

.1-44 

9*20 

0*56 

1*77 

1-38 

12*14 

0*87 

3*31 

1*66 

12*53 

0-34 

2*04 

1*34 

10-26 

0-34 

1*40 

1*34 

104)8 

0-66 

1 1*68 

1*47 

12-96 

0-76 

1*61 

1*55 

1807 


Statloa. 

For 

March, 

19S4. 

To end 
March, 
1924. 

Av'gt 
To end 
March, 
1924. 

AT»gd. 

Annual 

Etai|fail 

'Wl8T Of SpBN( 

shb’s G 

fULF— a 

TwUnm 

(. 

Talia 

0*76 

1*60 

1*33 

15*32 

Port Elliston 

0-88 

1*84 

1*36 

16.56 

Cummins 

0*40 

M9 

1*28 

18*56 

Port Lincoln ..... 

0-48 

1*74 

1*96 

19*66 

Tumby 

0*20 

0*71 

1*57 

14*56 

Carrow 

0-24 

0*77 

1*96 

14*42 

Amo Bay 

0-24 

1*40 

1*94 

13*06 

Cowell 

0*44 

1*86 

1*91 

11*63 

Biinnipa 

0*29 

2*23 

2*59 

15*51 

Yobkb Peninsula. 



Wallaroo 

1*16 

3*04 

1*88 

14*15 

Kadina 

0*90 

2*70 

1*92 

16*02 

Moonta 

1*14 

3*43 

1*92 

15*35 

Green’s Plams .... 

1*01 

2*93 

1*79 

15*86 

Maitland 

1*36 

6*35 

2*09 

20*17 

Ardrossan 

0*91 

3*19 

1*76 

14*18 

Port Victoria .... 

0*79 

3*31 

1-66 

15*50 

Curramulka 

1-01 

3-73 

2-05 

13.20 

Minlaton 

0-46 

2-86 

1*90 

17*90 

Brentwood 

0*62 

3-28 

1*76 

15*83 

Stansbury 

0*71 

2-84 

1*91 

17-01 

Warooka 

0*66 

2*87 

1*69 

17*80 

Yorketown 

1*35 

3*27 

1*72 

17*24 

Bklithburgh ...... 

0*76 

3*35 

1*90 

16*58 

South and South-East. 


CapeBoida 

0*96 

3-04 

2*07 

26-08 

Ki^soote 

0*49 

1*80 

1*84 

19-04 

Penneshaw 

0*29 

1*80 

2*07 

10-47 

Victor Harbor .... 

1*43 

3*51 

2*50 

21-49 

Port Elliot 

1*33 

3-61 

2*43 

20-12 

Goolwa 

1-08 

3-60 

2*36 

17-89 

Pinnaroo ........ 

1*19 

2*98 

2*64 

16-60 

PaiiUa 

0-86 

2*72 

1*79 

14-61 

Lameroo ..* 

1*59 

4-48 

2-08 

16-32 

Parrakie 

1*22 

3*30 

1*86 

14-68 

Geranium 

1*48. 

3*81 

2*00 

16-62 

Peak. 

2*27 

4*69 

2*58 

16-73 

Cooke’s Plains ... 

2-40 

4*90 

2*07 

16-14 

Coomandook 

2-43 

4*92 

2*14 

17-40 

Coonalpyn 

2*37 

5*39 

2*06 

17-40 

Tintinara 

2*21 

4*92 

2*09 

18-70 

Keith 

1*65 

4*57 

2*15 

18-22 

Bordertown 

1*99 

5*60 

2*23 

19-39 

Wolseley 

1*35 

5*15 

1*97 

18-12 

Frances 

1*21 

4*44 

2*31 

19-78 

Naracoorte 

2*40 

5*96 

2*53 

22-66 

Penola 

2*13 

5*01 

3*09 

26-26 

Luoindale 

2-01 

6-02 

2*31 

28-00 

Kingrton 

2*27 

5*08 

2*41 

24-61 

Robe 

1*62 

4*39 

2-62 

24-69 

Beaohport 

1*65 

3*87 

2*94 

27-20 

Millioent 

1*79 

6-20 

3*26 

29-89 

Kalangadoo 

2*78 

7*57 

.3*11 

32-47 

Mount Gambler .. 

1-88 

1 

5*91 

1 

3*76 

I 
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Alawoona 

Aldinnt 

Allandale East 

Amyton 

Angaeton 

Appila-Tarrowie .... 

Anhurton 

Ashbourne 

Balaklaya 

Balhannah ...... .... 

Barmera 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

Belalie North 

Beni 

Bethel 

Big Swamp 

Blaokheath 

Black Springs 

Blaokwood • 

Block E 

Blyth 

Booleroo Centre .... 

Borrika 

Brentwood 

Brinkley . . . .^ 

Bundaleer Springs • . 

Bute 

Butler 

Oaloa 

Oadell 

OanowieBelt 

Oanow 

Cherry Gardens .... 

Claniteld 

Clare 

Clarendon 

Claypan Bore 

Clere 

Collie 

Colton 

Coomandodk 

Coonalpyn 

Cradook 

Crystal Brook 

Cungena 

Currency Creek .... 

Cygnet lEUyer 

Darke's Peak 

DenialBay 

IMilHHa 

Elbow Hill 

Eurelia • . . • 

Farrell’s Plat 

Frances 

GawlerBiyer 

Cto g et o wn 

Geranium 


I ! Z 

t 1 17 

I I 19 
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on 

Meetinn. 
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May. 
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e 


16 

Glencoe 

a 

«. 


Glossop 

• 

23 

21 
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« 

23 

21 

Green Patch 

910 



19 

Gumeracha 

e 



19 

Halidon 

♦ 



Hartley 

« 

16 

14 

Hawker. 

• 

22 

20 

Hilltown 

« 



Hookina 

905 

17 

16 

Inman Valley 

e 



Ironbank 

• 

19 

17 

Kadina ...... ..... 

• 



Ealangadoo (Women's) 

926 

12 

10 

Kalangadoo 

• 

12 

10 

Kangimlla 

926 

— 

16 

ITimmiitifnA , 

m 

19 

17 

Keith 

e 



KiKi 

• 



Kilkerran 

« 

17 

16 

Kimba 

• 



Kingston -on-Murray . 

• 

... 


Kongorong 

« 

17 

16 

Koonibba 

0 


16 

Koppio 

« 

14 

19 

Kringin 

• 

» 


Kybybolite 

• 

17 

16 

Lake Wangary 

910 

19 

17 

Lameroo 

• 


16 

Laura 

m 

19 

17 

Lenswood and Forest 

• 




Bange 




Light’s Pass 

•f 

f 

... 


lipson 

T 




Lone Gum and Monash 

• 

16 

14 

Lone Pine 

• 



Longwood. 

• 



Lozton 

» 



Lucindale 

* 



IWndooh 

MoLachlan 

909 

• 

!! 

16 

McLaren Flat 

924 


■ 

MacGilliTray 

922 

16 

13 

Maitland 

• 

17 1 

1 16 

Mallala 

« 


19 

Maltee 




16 

Mangalo 

• 




Mannanarie 

• 

17 

16 

Marama 

• 



Meadows 

• 

16 

14 

Meningie 

• 

— 1 


Milang 

e 

12 

10 

Millicent 

• 

5 

S 

MiltaUe 

t 

19 

17 

Mindarie 

• 

7 

6 

MinUton 

• 

— 

16 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

BTtry produoer ahould be a member ci the Agrioultural Bureau. A poetoard to 
the Depakment of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of tiie nearest Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too fhr from the reader’s borne, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

HOOKINA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

February 21st. — Present: nine members and six visitors. 

Feeding and Bearing Pigs. — ^A paper dealing with this subject was read from 
the Journal of Agrimltwref and in the discussion that followed Mr. B. Murphy said 
that if the farmer kept a good line of pigs and treated them properly they could 
be turned to profitable account. He favored weaning the pigs when they were 
about six weeks old. When the pigs reached the age of six months they should 
bo in prime condition for killing for bacon. In curing the bacon he used a 
mixture of one part of sugar to two parts of salt and a small quantity of salt- 
petre. Mr. J. O ^Connor considered the Tamworth an excellent breed of pigs for 
the bacon trade, because they were good * ‘doers and the skin was not tough. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

^PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

NELSHABY. 

October 2'lst. — Present: 13 members. 

Winter Forage or Catch Crops. — In the course of a paper dealing with this 
subject Mr. L. C. Roberts said larger areas could be devoted to winter forage 
or catch crops, with benefit to the stock and profit to the owners. By sowing 
portion of the stubble ground for feed early in the season a larger quantity of 
flrst-class feed per acre could be obtained. It would also enable the farmer to top-up 
surplus steck and weaner lambs a little earlier than the bulk of stock that were 
fed on natural pastures, and so obtain the best prices in the market, which was 
usually bare of fat stock early in the winter. Sown pastures would carrj con- 
siderably moi*G stock than natural pastures, ami as a consequence, it would take 
a smaller area of land to maintain the farm stock. In addition to that, a larger 
proportion of the farm could be devoted to wheat and fallow. The forage crops 
should be sown early, in order not to interfere with the main crop of wheat. 
Crops sown for stock should receive the same quantity of manure as that used for 
the main crops. His experience had been that there was no fodder to equal the 
six-row barley of the Cape type. If more were sown than was required for green 
feed, the stock could be kept off the crop from about September, and it would 
usually give a good yield of grain, which could be profitably utilised for most 
farm stock. Bye was good for very early feed, but the seed was difficult to 
obtain. Oats were also good for late feed, and after most of the natural pastures 
were dry and barley past its prime, the oat crop would be at its best. It was 
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BJL excellent stock-fattening crop. If not wanted as green feed, oats made 
excellent hay, and the grain conld with advantage be added to the food of the 
horses, and it was equal to bran for feeding to milking cows. An oat crop 
tended to starve out take-all and thus improved the soil for wheat. Rape was a 
good crop for sheep and dry cattle, but it was necessary to have small paddocks 
so that the stock could be enclosed on Uie crop until they became accustomed 
to it. Experiments should be conducted with^ peas in th^ Nelshaby district for 
fodder. If a portion of the fallow were sown with peas they would prove 
profitable. They enriched the land to such an extent that many farmers held the 
opinion that land that had carried a crop of peas in the previous season was 
equal to fallow for wheat-growing. In the discussion that followed, Mr. F. Joso 
stated that barley had given him best results for an early fodder crop. Peas also 
did very well, but he liad found that the stock did not take to them too readily. 
Peas were an excellent crop for enriching the soil. 

Preparing Stubble Land for Seeding. — ^At a further meeting held on January 
19th the following paper was read by Mr. T. D. Haines: — “As early as possible 
after harvest the stubble should be burnt. If it is not thick enough to carry a 
dre, use a fire-rake or fire-harrows. The land should then be worked with a 
share cultivator to a depth of not less than Sin. I prefer the share tc the disc- 
cultivator, because the former leaves the rubbish on the surface. If the stubble 
is turned in it tends to encourage the development of talceall, and another 
objection is, that at seeding-time the straw blocks the combine. If rain falls 
early, work the land a second time before seeding. Should summer weeds make 
too rank a growth for a spring-tooth cultivator, a disc implement can be used. 
It is advisable to rake the rubbish and burn it in the hot weather if possible, 
because if it is left until seeding time it becomes wet, is difficult to bum, and 
causes a lot of trouble and delay. In the discussion that followed, Mr. P. Noble 
stated that where the land was inclined to drift it was a debatable point as to 
whether it was advisable to bum the stubble. He suggested sowing oats on 
land that showed evidence of take-all. Mr. Haines, in reply to a question, stated 
that Florence had given the best results of all the varieties of wheat he had sown 
on stubble land. 


WHYTE-YARCOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 1.^.91in.). 

Februjiry 23rd. — ^Present: five members. 

Harvest Reports. — Mr. E. J. Pearce, in relating his experiences during the 
1923-24 harvest, said too much rain had fallen during the year to enable farmers 
to obtain the best results, and the crops on the best land seemed too soft to stand 
any hardship. The best wheat on his farm was Federation, the next Major, and 
then Florence and Gurrawa about equal. He noticed a fair amount of take-all, 
especially on loose land. Flag smut was also prevalent, and one piece of wheat 
had a fair amount of ball smut, although all the seed was treated with the same 
strength of pickle. Mr. J. Walsh reported that crops were looking particularly 
well up to November, when black rust appeared and did much harm, especially to 
Federation and Major. Federation and Major gave the best yields, followed 
King ^8 White. Mr. G. McGregor reported that crops generally did not come up to 
eapoetktions. His crops suffered a good deal from frost. One paddock carried 
a fair amount of ball smut, although the seed sown was pickled and quite free 
from smut. Mr. S. Robinson stated that in two paddocks that he had sown the 
seed received similar treatment. One paddock was very badly affected with 
ball smut and the other was practically free. He also had a good deal of flag 
smut. Mr. T. Keatley said flag smut was in evidence in his cropa The crops 
came up splendidly, but went back about the time hay cqtting was commenced, 
and within a short time there were patches of land several yards in extent that 
were absolutely devoid of crop. 


REDHILL, February 26th.-— Thirteen members and visitors attended the 
nieeting, when points of interest bearing on tiie 1928-24 harvest were brought 
before the meeting, and an interesting discussion ensued. 
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t frimarg §r0trttcers^ §ank of l^nstralm itb. 


OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE MEN ON THE LAND. 


Subscribed Capital over 


£1.660.000 


HEAD OFnOE: NO. 12; MARTIN PLACE. SYDNEY. 
BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 

Branches in South Austraua: 

Adelaide ^ 28 , Alma Chambers, McHenry Street. 
BalAKLAvA (with Agency at OwEn). 

Bordertown. Tumby Bay. 

The adn object ol the Bank In to render Banking Service to the Man on the 
LMd. The keynote ol the Bank • Semoe lies in its sympathetic consideration 
of ita customers* needs when financial stringency and droughU arise. 

Mo ohargo for keeping accounts. 

Interest allowed on oanent accounts. All interest payable quarterly 
on current accounts, on fixed deposits, and on Savings Section accounts. 

In the SSTlnta Bieiloa deposits from It. up are accepted, and interest at 
current rates is allow^ on minimum MOBlhlf balances. 

GENERAL MANAGER? F. W. STRACK, FA.L5.. F.C.I.S. (Eng. 


W.4W..800. 


V.4ICl^C 

METAL GATES AND FENCES. 



flf. 801.-.OfoloBe «*Z” Otto. 

This Is a good horse and caUle gate^ HaQ, other 
strong, tmt light and well h a lsnosd. The illustrsted In oi 

strutting of the comers of **Z** gates a style forevei 

el.M gnat rigUlty, and tb. mMlag of J 

the bmdi rad .nds to «m ontar ftam. b 
more effeotlYe than holts or dips. oMw and are p 


Many other Cyclone Natal Oates aie 
Illustrated In our new catalogue. There Is 
a style for every requirement on country 
and suburban properties, and all are con- 
structed with a view to permanent security. 


Once truly hung they never get out of 
order and are praotloally everlasting. 


nXtUSTBATlD CTOLOirH 0ATAL00T7B OK RSQUBST. 

CYCLONE Pty., Ltd., 

Also at Swanston Street, Ifelboume, and Ash Street, Sydney. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

WILLIAMSTOWN. 

Deceml)er 21at. — Present: 18 members. 

. Huilding. — Mr. A. Bain read the following paper: — ^'The man who contem- 
plates building a house should first give consideration to the selection of the site. 
Jt is necessary to place the house upon a spot that is well drained, because 
nothing is more detrimental to a structure than to have water continuously 
seeping under the foundations. The next point is. to test the nature of the soil 
upon which the building is to be placed. Should the surface be loose or defective 
in any way, it would be advisable to cut a trench the full width of the wall, 
until solid ground is reached. This trench should be filled in with good concrete, 
consisting of about seven parts of good sharp sand and rubble to one part of 
cement, reinforced with Jin. rods placed close to the bottom of the trench. Lime 
concrete may be used instead of the cement. In some cases the building site may 
prove to be firm and solid, and it will not be necessary to use concrete in the 
loundation. Where this obtains, the foundation can be built with ordinary 
masonwork. Care should be taken in levelling the top of the foundation, in order 
to form an even surface to take the fioor-plates. When the foundations are 
< ou'plcted, they should be covered with n damp course, consisting of heated sand 
and tar, thoroughly mixed and placed on the wall to a thickness of about Jin., to 
prevent moisture creeping up the walls. All masonwork should be laid down in 
courses, bedded in good mortar and well hammered down, and, if possible, 
‘throughers' should be used, at least one to every yard of masonwork. All door 
frames should be carefully set, true and level, with the top of the sill about 
7in. above plate' level. The sills should only bear on each end in order to prevent 
bu'kling. If brick qindns are used, all bricks should be thoroughly wetted before 
being used, because mortar will not adhere to a dry brick. All brickwork should 
be struck as the work rises, unless the openings are to be cement rendered, 
when all the joints should be raked out to give a key for the cement. All mason 
work should be flushed ou the inside and the joints raked out on the outside ready 
for pointing. If board floors are to be used, ventilators should be built in on 
the plate levels, to allow a free passage of air to circulate under the floors. All 
frames should l)e securely strapped with hoop iron nailed to the frame and 
built into the wall, to prevent the frames working loose. Lintels should be 
formed over all openings, and should consist of cement concrete run into moulds 
and reinforced with Jin. rods. If brick arches are used, they diocild be set in 
cement compo. Should the foundations prove to be faulty it is advisable to run 
a reinforced cement band around the building over the top of all openings. 
This considerably adds to the strength of the building and the common practice 
of bolting a house afterwards is avoided. Wlien within about ISin. of the top 
of the walls, hoop iron or wiiv ties should be built in to secure the roof, and the 
top of the wall should be carefully levelled to take the wall-plate. When the 
walls are completed, pointing can be carried on. Mortar for pointing should be 
mixed thoroughly from sand that has been screened, and fresh burnt lime, and 
should be left to temper at least 12 hours before being used. Pointing must be 
well bagged off, and if it is to be lined, it should be jointed before the mortar 
becomes dry. All window-sills should have a cement flnish apd at least a Sin. 
weathering to prevent water driving under the sDls, If concrete floors are to 
be used, it is advisable to have all Ailing done as soon as possible so that it may 
settle down before the floors are laid down. It is most important that the Ailing 
be firm and solid and well soaked with water, otherwise the floor will not be 
ft success. Floors may consist of a good lime concrete laid down to a thickness 
of about 3in, After the concrete has been rammed down, it can be finished off 
with a cement compo flnish. The better plan, however, is to lay the floor with 
a good cement concrete, and when still soft work on a smooth surface by dusting 
with dry cement well trowelled into the concrete. This forms the floor into one 
solid block, and the danger of the top surface leaving the bottom js thus avoided^ 
This trouble sometimes arises when lime concrete is used with a cement finish.^' 
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LYNDOCH, January 17th. — Mr. J. B. Harris (Orchard Instructor and 
Inspector for Lower North Districts) attended the meeting and delivered an 
address^ ‘‘Orchard and Vineyard Fertilizers.'^ Mr. A. Springbett tabled a sheaf 
of Sudan grass. The crop was sown on October 23rd, 1923, and when rut on 
lanuary 16th was 7ft. high. 

A further meeting was held on February 21st, when an address, “The Business 
of Farming," was given by the Manager of the Tiirret/leld Demonstration Farm 
(Mr. F. E. Waddy). 

ROSEDALE, February 20th. — This being the first meeting for the year 
1924, the Hon. Sec. (Mr. F. H. Wolf) presented tlie anniml report and balance- 
sheet, and the officers were elected for the ensuing term. 

SADDLEWORTH, March 22nd. — An interesting discussion arose from the 
reading of an article in the Journal of Agriculture, “Subterranean Clover." 

The question, “Noxious Weeds,” was also introduced for the consideration of 
members. 

WILLJAM8TOWN, March 14th. — Mr. A. Springbett contributed a paper, 
” The Pruning and Cultivation of the Vine,” and an interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. 

WIIdJAMSTOWN WOMEN’S, March 5th.— The Hon. Secretary (Mrs. G. 
Hammat) read a paper, “Butter Making," that had been contributed by Mrs. 
Garrett, of the Saddieworth Women's Branch. Mrs. Filsell tabled a sample of 
vinegar that had been made from Doradilla grai>es. 


METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE. 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

MEAT MEAL FOR PIGS 

Rood Report of trials made by Faor. Pikkins, Journal o/ ApnoHitmOf 
January and July, 1921. 

BONE MEAL I for POULTRY 

BONE QRIT I 

For full inforuMtiOD on above mite to 

Tht OnmAL HABAOBB, HMropoIttui AtattolN Board, Boe iVS, 
HM., AddtoMo. 

ALSO MANVFACTURBO 

BLOOD MANURE 

BONE MANURE 
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YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT 

(TO BUTE.) 

MOONTA (Average annual rainfall, 15.22in.>. 

February 23rd. — Present: 12 members. 

The Combined Drill and Cultivator. — ^Mr. N. McCauley read a paper dealing 
with this subject, in the course of which he*' detailed his experiences with this-, 
implement. He considered it a great labor saver and the best implement for 
seeding when soil and weather conditions were favorable. In the discussion that 
followed, Mr. W. Edge favored the combined drill and cultivator because the 
wheat made an early start and was able to grow ahead of the weeds. Mr. D. 
Kitto preferred the combine, but found that the land should be kept very clean 
because the rubbish was a great trouble so far as the combine was concerned. 
Mr. R. C. Kitto thought the combine was a good implement for killing weeds. 
Mr. A. B. Ferguson stated that the combine was a labor-saving machine. Tho- 
crops came up more regularly, it was not necessary to use harrows behind tils' 
implement, and the crop was more evenly sown. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

GREEN PATCH (‘Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

February 18th. — ^Present: seven members and two visitors. 

Horehound as a Noxious Weed. — ^Tn the course of a short paper dealing with* 
this subject. Mr. E. M. Sage said in 1910 there were two patches of horehound 
on limestone sheaoak land, some on the arable land, and some on an adjoining 
piece of stony land on his property. When clearing up the dead timber for 
ploughing he grubbed all the plants, and burnt them with the timber. The land 
was cropped in 1910 and 1911, and left out until 1915, when the weed had 
again broome fairly well established. He again grubbed out the plants and' 
burnt them, but tr good crop of seedlings again made- an appearance. When the 
land was cropped in 1919 the plants were not so strong as Injfore, so he relied 
upon tho plough to destroy them ; but eVen where the plough turned them upside 
down they grew again. Seeing that the plants were spreading again during last 
year, he again grubbed out the weeds and destroyed them, but at the present 
time tlie seedlings were thicker and covered a larger area than ever, so that whilst 
horehound might be kept under control on land that was cropped fairly often,, 
be considered that on grazing land it would possibly become a noxious weed, 
especially in districts with a good rainfall. 'Phe meeting being held at Mr. 
Sagers homestead, an opportunity was taken of inspecting the orchard and fodfler 
plots. Afternoon tea was provided by Mrs. Sage. 


LAKE WANGARY. 

February 24th. — Present: six members and visitors. 

Cows ON THE Farm. — ^tn the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. 
Hull said the farmer should endeavor to obtain the best animals with the meaner 
at his disposal, and they would then show a profit for the time spent on them. 
The number of cows kept on the farm depended wholly on the labor available* 
for milking and attending to the cattle, and where there were large families, good 
cows were a profitable sideline* When a heifer was to be broken in she should 
be handled very carefully, and at all times treated with kindness. He did not 
Consider the bail of much practical value, because it was a trouble to keep clean 
snd dry in wet weather, especially where a number of cows were kept. The speaker 
deprecated the use of the leg-top because it often made a cow kick that would 
not otherwise do so. Instead of using the bail, Mr. Hull suggested that the cow 
Should be quietly caught and about 6ft of chain fastened to her horns, and for a- 
few times she could be tied to a post in the yard. An attempt should be made 
to avoid tying the animal in tho same place twice in succession. Afterwards, 
one foot of the perwm milking the «ow conld be placed on the chain, and very 
$oon the oow would stand anywhere and the chain could then be taken off. If a 





Exhibit Staged at the Tamiiada Show h7 the Lone Pine Bnneh of the Agrienltiiral Borean. 
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cow was inclined to kick, a piece of rope or w)id could be passed over the back 
and around the body in front of the udder, and a knot tied on the top of her 
back. Sore teats could l)e treated with vaseline or lard. For cowpox, he 8Uj<“ 
jested bathin£^ the teats in a solution of Condy^s crystals and water before 
milking, and afterwards applying a dressing of lard or vaseline. The affected 
cows should always be milked last. Bhonkl a cow be hard to inilk, bathing the 
udder and teats in very hot ^aler before milking would sometimes make a 
difference. If maximum yields were expected^from the cows they should be well 
fed throughout the year. If cattle were bred on the farm he strongly advised 
keeping to one breed. Should the farmer be in any doubt as to a cow's health, 
and a veterinary surgeon could not make an inspection, it was better to fatten 
her for the butcher, rather than keep on milking her, because many diseases were 
carried in milk and cream. Four <)f tlje main evils that should be avoided in the 
cowyard were the bad-tempered milkmaid, the bail, the leg-rope, and the bad cow 


POOCHEBA. 

February 2nd. — ^Present: 17 members and 16 visitors. 

FalijOWING. — ^Mr. W. A. Gosling, who read a paper dealing with this subject, 
said the first work in connection with fallowing was that of burning the grass or 
stubble. After that had been done the land should be ploughed to a aepth of 
about 4in. early in June, and after rain had fallen the cultivator should l>e worked 
at a depth of from liin. to 2in. to destroy any weeds that had been missed by 
the plough. During March the harrows should be run over the land that was to 
be fallowed to ensure a good germination of weed seeds. Immediately the culti- 
vator had finished working the fallow the harrows should be brought into use to 
make a fine surface soil. The land should be worked with the harrows at least onc^ 
more before harvest, and if a good rain fell the cultivator should be used. Subse- 
quent working of the land would depend on the growth of weeds and the amount of 
rain rec^eived. If the land were cultivated during February or March, the fallow 
would then be in excellent condition for seeding operations, which work, he thought, 
was best done with a combine after the first winter rains. For working the land 
he favored a spring tyne cultivator in preference to the bridle or draught imple- 
ment, because the former made a thorough job of pulverising the soil. He then 
quoted the method of preparing the seed bed as recommended by the Superintendent 
of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J, Spafford) in the Departmental bulletin, “Tillage 
of the Soil." Mr. Gosling then referred to the difficulty farmers had in that dis- 
trict of dealing with the plant locally known as “buck bush." As a rule that 
plant made its appearance on the land during December, a time when most of the 
farmers were engaged at harvesting and could not get out to work on the fallows. 
If time could be spared, the buck bush could be fairly easily dealt with at thut 
time, but if left until later on in the season it entailed a good deal of work to 
clear the land of the bushes. In the discussion that followed, Mr. M. Prowett 
thought cultivating should not be commenced until September. The general opinion 
of members was that cultivation was governed by the amount of rain and the 
growth of weeds. Mr. V. Newbon thought ploughing to a depth of 2im, would 
give best results in the Poochera district. Mr. S. Joy thought that where the 
farmer had to deal with light sandy soils it was advisable to plough in the stubble 
or grass rather than burn it off, so that the straw, Ac., might assist in preventing the 
land from drifting. 


WIBBULLA. 

October ^h. — ^Present: 20 members. 

The report of the delegates to the Annual Oongress (Messrs. H. and 
Doley) was received and discussed. 

On October 20th and 30th the Manager of the Minnipa Experimental Farm 
(Mr. Rowland Hill) visited the district for the purpose of judg^g the crops 
entered in the wheat-growing competition conducted under the auspices of the 
local Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. Thirteen crops entered the compe- 
tition, the result being:— -First, Mr. F. A. Doley, Late Gluyas, 86 points; second 
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Mr. J. M. Soiiter, Lato Gluyas, 79 points; thinl, Mr. F. A. yue(*n Fan arnl 

Caliph, 78 points. Oii the evening: of the Mr. Thll doliverecl an adihess to 
a large audience, including a number of lady visitors. 

Underground Tanks. — Mr. F. A. Doley, who has resided on the West Coast 
for nearly 16 years, after having spent several ycais in the Adelaide hills^ in 
the course of a paper headed ^^My Experiences with Underground Tanks and 
Method now Adopted in Construction, and Reason for Same,’^ which he read at 
the November meeting, said during the winter of 1918 he obtained advice on the 
construction of the sloping side concrete tank, and the information that he gained 
had since stood him in good stead. At that time he saw a slap-up tank undei 
constniction ; the tank was about 15,000gall». capacity, it was scooped out, and 
had trimmed -off sides with a batter of about 2ft. in two, and was taken down 
to n depth of nearly 6ft. The lower layer of soil was of a sandy nature, with 
very little rubble in it, which was simply wetted, mixed, put on the side with a 
shovel, patted down, and then cemented over and tarred. At the present time 
the tank was full, and the only time it had been repaired was when the roof fell 
in and knocked a hole in it. He was fully convinced that with a little better 
mixture for the concrete such a tank would be most seiviceable for the Wiriulla 
district. Other farmeis who had seen the same proof and heaid the same advice 
still pinned their faith to the mason-work tank, and in almost every instance that 
class of tank had given trcoible. In 1910 he started fanning in the Hundred of 
Petina, and on the block that he took up a 20,000galls. mason-woik tank had 
been built. The first thunder shower that came filled it, and it emptied nearly as 
(juickly, and although it had been repaired, no nion* rain had fallen to run water. 
To put in the seed for the seeding of 1910 was the hardest and roughest experience 
it had been his lot to face on the West Cbast, for every drop of water that was 
available had to be carted a distance of about eight miles. During the latter part 
of the winter he had his first experience of working at one of those tanks, ono 
of about 15,000gall8. capacity. The following year, 1911, another tank of 
17,()00galls. capacity was built on the same property. The next year, 1912, 
another selection in the HundiTd of Guthrn* was taken ini, and a tank of 
40,000galls. capacity and nearly 7ft. deep was prepaied. All the tanks were 
constructed on aliout the same lines. They were scooped out, with a good batter. 
Tiime was burnt and each tank was constructed with the rubble that was scooped 
out, about seven or eight parts of lubble to one of slacked lime being mixed and 
used. That was put on from 4in. to 6in. thick, and then two coats of cement 
were applied, ono of about four to one and the last co.at tw^o to one. That was 
turned over, and in every instance the tanks had lield and had given no trouble. 
The following year in the Hundred of Petina he set out to put down a 10,000gallls. 
or 12,000galls. tank. On that occasion veiv hcav\ ‘^inkini: was encountered, and 
owing to the lack of explosives, and the fact that harvest-time was approaching, 
a halt had to be called, and a tank of 7,000galls. or 8,000gallR. was made. The 
tank ^vas constnictod in the same manner as the others, and with the same pleasing 
results. The following year, 1914, no tank was put down, but surplus horses 
were run on the place and so water had to be obtained from the railways until 
rain fell. After serving abroad with the A.I.F., he came back to the West 
Ooast fully cominced that even without the Tod River scheme the water difficulty 
could be overcome. In February and March of 1920, on section 7, Hundred of 
Wallpuppie, he constructed a 20,000gall8. tank i)f lime and concrete, with two 
coats of cement, and tar being unprocurable, the tank was washed with cement 
after the first coat of cement wag applied, and the same results were obtained. 
The tank never leaked, and it had been full several times. In the same year he 
put another tank down on his selection. The tank was of 20,000galls. capacity, 
and was finished off with cement wash. During July, 1920, another 12,000galls. 
tank was completed, being finished off with two coats of cement and a cement 
wash; no tar was used. Each tank was done with lime concrete, about the same 
strength as before. Cement wash was used instead of tar, and each one had been 
overflowing on several occasions, and not any of the tanks had shown any sign 
of leaking. Tho following year, 1922, he put down two more tanks, including 
one of 13,000galls. These were built with cement concrete, two coats of cement, 
and cement washed. The 13,000galls. tank was finished and had been overflowing 
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and was watertight. During the winter of 1923 he finished off a ICjOOOgalls. 
tank and had put down tw'o more, one of 15,000gall8. and the other just under 
20,000galls. The mixture used was 20 parts of rubble, just as it CAme out of the 
ground, and one of cement. The mixture set and made a good solid background, 
and he felt sure was superior in strength to the lime mixture previously used. 
For the 12,000gal]s. tank a little over six sipall bags of cement were used. One 
fair-sized limekiln provided sufficient lime to do the two 20,000gall8. tanks. Piftetni 
bags of cement were used on the first tank of about 13,000galls. capacity; valued 
at 11s. per bag, that would mean a cost of under £8. For the tank completed 
during the past year, one of over 15,000gall». capacity, he usea about 1 ton of 
cement, which cost about £9 10s. delivered. The tank, which held just under 
20,000galls., required 23 small bags of cement, which cost approximately £12, so 
that the cost of material in all cases would be about the same, 13s. to 14s. per 
thousand gallons. The figures quoted were exclusive of labor. For practically 
all of the tanks the sinking had been similar, and a layer of rubble had been 
encountered which provided the mixing material. On no occasion had he been 
able to get down to the full depth without striking soil or rock that was too 
tough to excavate, so that in all cases the tanks were scooped out with a slope of 
1ft. in every 2ft. or thereabouts, and enough rubble left in the bottom on which 
to build the tank. The mixture was prepared at the tank, put on with a shovel, 
and cemented over, generally with the two coats of cement of five to one for tho 
first co.at and five to two for the second coat; finally a cement wash was applied. 
It was his ambition to provide for horses and a few cattle a storage capacity of 
about 100,000galls. or a little over. Concluding, Mr. Doley said: — ‘‘In summing 
lip, after an experience in this part of the State ifor 15 years, I am fully convinced 
that the matter of water storage can be overcome, and if everyone buckled to 
and put down tanka there would not be the sickening sight of last year, when 
nearly all hands were busy getting water by the train. One man in the district 
who only settled in 1916 never rested contented until he had a storage of 
100,000gall8. on his farm, and last year, when everybody else was rushing the train, 
he was able to oblige some of his neighbors with water and then had several 
thousand gallons on hand when rain came. To overcome the water difficulty, it is 
essential that wo all put down more tanks, and from my experience 1 strongly 
advocate the building of the sloping-side tank. Anybody who is not frightened 
of a little hard work, and uses a little care, I am sure will have satisfactory 
results. The main point in the construction is, never make up the background 
for concreting; if a big stone is removed or a hole should happen to be made, 
do not level it off with the earth, but leave the hole and fill it in with the concrete ; 
build up a 6in. or 9in. coping around the top and pack it well with soil so that 
water cannot get in behind, then, when it is cemented, cover it with brush or iron 
as soon as possible, and there is no doubt you will be amply repaid for your 
trouble. * * 


WOOKATA. 

February 16th. — ^Present: .10 members and six visitors. 

Harvest Reports. — ^Reports on the 1923-1924 harvest were given by Messrs. 
H. V. Hobbs and F. Underwood. Mr. Hobbs reported that land that had been 
ploughed to a depth of 4in. in July, sown with Currawa wheat at the rate of 
Ibush. to the acre and ^cwt. of high-grade super, yielded Tbush. to tho acre. 
Land that had been fallowed and harrowed several times before drilling, and sown 
with Ibush. of Sultan wheat and jewt. of high-grade super, and harrowed twice 
after the drill, yielded between ITbush. and ISbush. to the acre. lir. Under- 
wood reported that fallow land sown with Ibush. to the acre of Smart’s Early 
wheat and iewt. of high-grade super yielded 21bush. to the acre. In the dis- 
cussion that followed, members were of the opinion that land should be fallowed 
early in order to obtain the best results. Members thought it would be advisable 
to harrow new land, providing the land was wet; others thought new land rfiould 
be harrowed before the drill. Mr. Underwood mentioned that he had sown an 
area of new land and applied super at the rate of one bag to the acre, and tho 
crop which resulted was almost a total failure. The subject, “Smut in Wheat,” 
was brought up for discussion, when members said they had noticed a great 
reduction in smut by pickling with bluestone. 
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COLLIE^ March 8th. — Mr, A. P, Eowen read a paper ^'Rinderpest, which was 
responsible for a keen discussion. Mr. Bowen also gave information regarding the 
destruction of rabbits with fumes from a petrol engine. 

TALIA, February 16th. — ^Mr. C. T. Dolphin read a paper, Comparison of 
Costs of Hand and Machine Shearing,'' and a keen discussion followed. A paper 
on the same subject was also read from the Journal of Agrioultw'e, 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 


JiARMKKA. 

.Jaiiii.-iry 21st. — l.l nifinbeis. 

J^:ilKMs (loaling with the subject “Summation and i^rexentioa of Hiekuess^' 
were read by Dr. R. A. Baker and Mr. T. R. Wilkinson. 

On February 13th, 22 luembers in company with a number of lady friends 
visited the Berri Orchard, and under the guidance of the Manager (Mr. O. G. 
Savage) inspected the various horticultural experiments being carried out at 
the orchard. 

Mr. F. H. Levein, of the Berri Bianch, attended the meeting and read a 
paiier, '‘Fruit Drying.^’ 


MURKAV’ BHIIHIE, February UHh. — ^Mi. (\ II. Beaumont (Orchard Instruc- 
tor and Inspector) attended the meeting and delivered an address in which he 
related some of his experiences during a recent trip to California. 

MYRLA, March 15th. — A paper dealing with the subject "Care and Manage- 
ment of llorses" was read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. A. Ziersch). The 
paper was fully discussed by all members present. It was decided that the annual 
meeting of the Branch should be held during May. 

WYNARKA, February 16th. — The Febiuary meeting uas devoted to a dis- 
cussion that arose from leports o1 tiie 1923-24 harvest. The highest yields 
ISbush. to the aero, was obtained from wheat sown on fallow land. The returns 
from the liay crops w^ere satisfacdory, and several members commented on the 
benefits tliat were being obtained by including oats in the crop rotation of tlic 
farm. 

YOUNGHUSBAND, February 21st. — The meeting took the form of a "Free 
Farliament." A number of questions of local interest were brought before the 
meeting, and a keen discussion ensued. 

YOUNGHUSBAND, March 20th.— Mr. G. IT. Mann read the paper "Tillage of 
the Soil" that had been contributed at tlie Annual CVmgress by the Superintendent 
of Experimental Woik (Mr. W. J. Simtlord), and a keen discussion folhuved. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BAI.HANNAH. 

February 22nd. — Present: 27 members. 

Apple Growing. — The following paper yvus read by Mr. A. R. Peacock: — 
"It has been proved that the apple tree will grow profitably on a greater 
variety of soils than any of the other deciduous fruits, for any ground that 
overlies a strong clay subsoil wdll produce good crops of apples. The selection 
of a suitable site for an orchard needv not worry the apple grower of to-day, for,, 
although the best position is facing the rising sun, one can produce good fruit 
where the ground falls in various other directions. There is, however, a slight 
disadvantage associated with a southerly slope, on account of the cold winds 
that sometimes blow from that direction when the fruit is setting, and then 
again, an orchard with a northerly aspect is liable to encounter dry hot winds 
when the trees are flowering or when the fruit is setting. Great care should be 
taken in preparing the ground for planting. All timber, stumps, and roots 
should be cleared off to a depth of not less than 18in. Then the whole of the 
ground should be subsoil-ploughed to a depth of not less than 12in., in order to 
provide ample spreading room for the young tree. On no account shonld the 
trees be planted less than 20ft. apart, and then on good, average country the 
branches of the trees will in time touch one another. Always have the ground 
pegged out before planting. At 20ft. apart, about 100 trees to the acre can be 
planted. When planting the tree, a hole a little larger than the spread of the 
roots should be dug, and a small mound of earth formed in the bottom of the- 
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hole. The tree should then be placed on top of the mound, the roots beinjj 
spread out carefully with a tendency to strike downwards. Any broken roots 
should be cut off behind the break. After the tiee has been placed in position, 
some fine, loose soil may be filled in and tramped firmly around the tree, after 
which the rest of the soil should be filled in, care being taken to have the soil 
around the tree higher than the corresponding earth in order to allow for it 
setting down, and to carry water away. When the operation is finished, the tree 
should stand at the same depth as when in the nursery bed. During the first 
year the ground should be constantly stirred with a scarifier to conserve mois- 
ture through the dry summer months and kill w'ceds. Land treated in this man- 

ner assists in giving the tree a good ‘kick off' the first year. If this treat- 
ment is continued in subsequent years, the trees will make vigorous growth, and 
soon become large and sturdy. Unless the trees produce strong growth A\hen 
young, they are apt to become stunted and never make satisfactory orchard 
trees. It has been proved beyond doubt that the tiee grafted on the Northern 

Sjiy stock i)roduces the best tree, and that it also is a better bearing tree thaw 

those on the Winter Majestiii or seedling stodc. Both the Noithern 8py and 
the Winter Majestin are immune from Woolly Aphis, but the former throws 
out very fibrous roots, and is a| vigorous grower, whereas the latter has the habit 
of making long naked roots without fibres. The stock should be worked at 
least 6iii. from the ground, if w’orked near the surface the scion is apt to throw' 
out roots which will be attacked by Woolly Aphis. Undergiound draining is 
always advisable in low'-ldng land. It lemoxes surplus water in the wintei, 
and helps to sweeten the soil; also the trees are better enabled to resist tfie 
attaiks of Black Spot. The distance between the drains depends a great deal 
on the nature and contoui of the ground. On giound that has \eiy little fall, 
it is advisable to put a drain in betw'een eacli row of trees and the next, no 
heed being taken of the class of soil on which the trees are planted. On land 
w’here a wiiite sandy soil overlies a stiff clay subsoil, it is w’ell to place the 
drains 20ft. apart, whilst on soils that are faiily open, 40ft. is sufficient. If the 
drains are placed 40ft. apart, and they do not thoroughly drain the soil, another 
drain could be placed in between, making them 20ft. apart. All drains should 
be not less than 2ft. 6in. deep, with the main diains 3ft. deep. On greund that 
is very wet, fiin. could be added to the aboxe measurements, for the deeper the 
drains the greater the quantity of water that will be drained from the soil. 
For ordinary lateral drains, 3iii. drainage tiles aie large enough, whilst for the 
main drains, 4in. tiles will suffice. Wooden drains are of little use in the orchard 
owing to their liability to promote the growth of Armillaria in the trees. 
Stone drains seem to choke more easily than tile drains. It is also a good plan 
to run a plough furrow through any small diyi or hollow, and also across the 
hillside in a diagonal luaiiner where the land is likely to wash. Pruning is 
practised in order to increase the vigor of the trees. The operator must have 
a knowledge of the particular variety wdth winch he is dealing. In pruning 
the Jonathan the first year, three or four branches should be left well spaced 
from the stem, so that they will form a well-balanced head, these shoots being 
cut back to within 6in. of the junction with the main stem. The following year 
these trees will have made fairly good growih. The main shoots or leaders 
should then be cut back to 12in. or I4in. while the side shoots which have shot 
out should not be pruned, because these go towards the future fruit-bearing 
w'ood. On no account should the ends bo cut off, for in that case they would 
only grow further without producing fruit buds. The following year it will be 
noticed that the lateral branches that have been left unpruned will have 
developed a full length of fruit buds. These laterals may now be slightly 
shortened back, care being taken to cut to a w'ood bud, and not to a fruit bud. 
The main branches will have made further growth in regard to lateral branches, 
and these should be dealt with as in the previous year. Because these form 
fruit buds, they will require to be shortened back each year, so that in a few 
years proper fruit spurs will have been formed. When the trees are about five 
or ‘six years old, the grower can allow another leader to develop from the already 
existent leaders, and thus form a double ring of leaders as the tree increases in 
size. A tree that has been pruned in this ibanner will, in a few years, be well 
' furnished with fruit spurs from the fork of the tree nlfing the main branch, and 
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also along the laterals. This style of pruning can also be carried out on such 
varieties as Statesnuin, Staymaii Winesap, Esopus Spitzenherg, and in a lesser 
<icgrc€ with the Buncombe and Reinctte du Canada, with the exception that the 
lateral growth should be kept shortenocl back, because these varieties bear 
heavily on short spurs, while the leaders of the last named two varieties can 
stand a harder pruning than the earlier-meptioned sorts. This latter system of 
pruning, however, can be carried out on most of the sorts grown, particularly 
the London Pippin, Rokewood, Sttme I*ippin, and K'ing Djivid. With the 
Rome Beauty variety, however, a different style is necessary, owing^ to its habit 
of producing long, willowy limbs, devoid of fruit buds. F’rom the time this 
sort is planted, the laterals should be kept cut back, w'liile the leaders should 
]ye kept back to not less than I2in. and not over Sin. of fresh growtli each year. 
In this manner it will be found that by the time it comes into bearing, the tree 
will be well spurred all along the main brunches. The Home Beauty will carry 
more fruit per tree, for its size, than any other commercial sort grown. On this 
variety, one should aim at producing a tree with a double ring of leaders, one 
inner and one outer row. Thus, w'heii the tree starts to crop, the outside leaders 
will open out and allow the inside fruit plenty of sunlight. Care should be 
taken to keep the outside fruit spurs shorter than those on the inside of the 
leaders for there are always some of the buds knocked off when the orchard is 
l»eing cultivated. This applies to any sort of apple. When the trees have 
leached bearing age, the grow’er must exercise great care in pruning. On poor 
land it is necessary to prune more heavily than on a richer class of soil, and it 
must be remembered that heavy pruning encourages two of the worst troubles 
that the apple grower knows. Bitter Pit and Woolly Aphis. On a heavily 
pruned tree, the sap has less fruit wood to feed, and consefjuently less fruit, 
with the result that the fruit is filled with an excess of moisture and grows to 
an abnormal size, and is of poor quality and affected by Bitter Pit. In regard 
to Woolly Aphis, the excess of sap that is forced through the tree results in a 
rank growth of both foliage and wood, the latter of which is easily attacked by 
the Aphides. It often occurs that after a succession of heavy crops the orchard 
needs manuring. Of the several w’hieh can be recommended, stable manure is 
by far the best on poorer soils. It is rich in organic matter, and one good 
coat of this will keep the trees going for years. Wliere this manure cannot be 
obtained, potash, mixed with bone super, is the next best, but it should be ap- 
plied at the rate of 2cwi:8. to the acre, spread over a period of three years, to 
enable best results to be obtained. Where the land is lacking in nitrogen, a 
cover crop of green peas can be ploughed in, and thus enrich the land, but this 
is hardly necessary in our district owing to the growth of weeds that is ploughed 
in evei'y year. Lime is also useful, because it helps to sw'oeten the soil and 
eradicate sorrel. It should be applied at the rate of lOcw^s. to the acre per year 
for three successive years. At all times the land should be cultivated, for only 
by this means can the necessary moisture be conserved. It is best to plough at 
the end of the winter, and so bury all weeds and help to check the early spring 
growth. Never plough too shallow, because the roots of the tree come to the 
surface to draw the moisture and a shallow depth of loose soil soon drys up 
wit!) the summer weather. Care should always be taken to plough to an even 
depth right through the orchard, and for this purpose I recommend a ploughing 
of not less than 6in. When ploughing is finished, go over the ground l^th ways 
with the harrows. For subsequent cultivations, the spring-tooth cultivator is 
best to break up the crusty surface, cnie being taken to scarify the garden in 
two opposite directions. One of the difficulties which confronts the modem 
orihardist is the fertilisation necessary for different kinds of commercial apples. 
The Jonathan requires most care owing to the preponderance of female blossoms 
in every cluster. One has to take into consideration the climatic conditions. For 
instance, in a wanner climate the Reinette dn Canada will flower earlier than it 
>vill in our district. This fact is borne out also on other earlier varieties here when 
wo have a dry winter followed by an early spring. I believe it is best to have each 
sort placed alongside some other variety that flowers at the same time. Am to 
the Jonathan, for our own district, I cannot recommend a better variety for 
cross fertilisation than the Bokewood, with Statesman k close second, for where 
Jonathan trees are alongside the Bokewood an apple t>f better color is obtained^ 
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jiiid it also has a harder texture, thus helping in its keeping qualities. There 
are many other vaiieties which will effectively cross-pollinate the Jonathan; 
for instance, the two already named, with the Emperor Alexander^ Maiden 
Blush, Prince Alfred, Sasnui and Esopus Spitzeiilmrg. Dunnes Seedling and 
Cleopatra can also be recommended where they can be grown successfully. With 
the Jonathan variety it is best to have two rous of the pollinating variety in 
every four rows of Jonathans. Any of the othei earlier flowering sorts yield 
better crops uhere they are inter-planted, and such varieties as Stayman Wine- 
sap, Reinnette du (Canada, King David, and William’s Favourite can bo success- 
fully grown togethei, A\hilst the later flowering varieties will produce fairly 
heavy crops when* the} aie grown in blocks. They will also bear a larger quantity 
in proportion, when they are interplanted, this being ])articularly so with the Bun- 
combe variety, which sliould be placed in between the Rome Beauty and London 
Pippin varieties to ensure it setting a full crop Of the mid-early and later 

varieties, four row’s of each variety are sufficient to ensure cross pollinating. 
It is advisable always to have a gfreen apple planted in between two colored 
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varieties, because it gives the greener apple a reddish tinge. On spraying 
depends the quality of the fruit grown. When spraying is necessary all other 
jobs should be placed on one side, for a day^s delay in the earlier stages of Jfhe 
fruit is often reflected in the ultimate returns from the trees. One should have 
the spray pump in use immediately the fruit buds begin to open. For Black 
Spot and Fusicladium one should commence to spray when theh flower clusters are 
just starting to open — with the centre bud -pink — at a strength of Igall. lime 
sulphur solution to every 33galls. of water. When one has apples that are in- 
clined to scab badly, such as the Borne Beauty, London Pippin, and Bismarck 
variety, it is better to spray when the buds are in the green stage, at the 
strength of Igall. of lime sulphur to every 25galls. of water. Caro should 
always be taken to wet thoroughly the whole of the fruit clusters, including the 
stems. Some growers use Bordeau;x or Burgundy mixtures for combating 
Fusicladium. When the petals of the flower have fallen and the calyx of the 
newly formed apple is just starting to close, the first spray to check codlin 
moth should be applied. This is by far the most important spray of those 
applied to keep the Codlin Moth under control. If it is delayed for only a 
short period, it gives the codlin moth an opportunity to deposit its eggs in the 
calyx of the apple. It is advisable to add to every lOOgalls. of mixture 11b. of 
casein to act as a spreader to increase the covering capacity. With the aid of 
casein, the mixture forms a film-like covering over the surface of the apple. 
Flour makes a good spreader, but it should be mixed into a thin paste before 
being poured into the vat. The first arsenate of lead or calyx spray should be 
composed of 61bs. of lead to every lOOgalls. of water, and to this solution from 
Igall. to 2galls. of lime sulphur should be added to help keep the fruit free 
from Fusicladium. This spray should be applied at high pressure and drKen 
well into the calyx of the apple, and thus kill tlie grubs when they start to chew 
the fruit. Great care should always be taken to spray up and down the tree; 
spraying up on the outside of th^ limbs and dowm on the inside, in order to 
ensure a thorough coating of all fruit. For this spray it is best to use the 
nozzle, while for all previous and all subsequent sprays one can use either the 
spray pistol or the spray gun, the latter applying only where power plants are 
used. The second spray to control the Codlin Moth should be applied not later 
than 21 days after the first application. It is made up of 61bs. of arsenate of 
lead to every lOOgalls. of water. Great care should be exercised to see that the 
whole surface of the apple is covered, and so kill any stray Codlin grubs that 
might be about. The third lead spray should be applied not later than 28 days 
from the date of finishing the previous spray. It should be composed of 6lbs. 
arsenate of lea4 casein. The later maturing varieties should be 

sprayed about the middle to the end of February to destroy any later hatched 
grubs. A pest that has given considerable trouble to fruitgrowers of late years 
is the Woolly Aphis, which, as I have said before, is due mainly to heavy and 
injudicious pruning. There is, however, ample means of keeping it in control 
with the spray cart. It has been said that trees which are well opened out to 
allow the rays of the sun to penetrate right into the centre have very little 
Aphis, but while this may apply in a warmer climate, I can see very little in 
its favor, so far as we are concerned. Where trees are badly infested with the 
insect it certainly pays to let them go unpruned for one season, provided, of 
course, that they are making rapid growth. Where one has Woolly Aphis very 
badly, it is advisable to, give the trees a spraying of prepared crude oil emulsion 
at the strength of 4galls. of emulsion to every lOOgalls. of water about the end 
of July. This spray will also help to kill any scale pests that might be harbor- 
ing about the trunks of the trees. These oil sprays, can, however, only be applied 
when the trees are dormant, and, as the worst 'dsitations of the pest appear 
during the spring and iskimmer, it is best to add to either the second or third 
arsenate of lead spray, \ pint of Black Leaf 40. This preparation lulls the 
Aphides by contact, and is by far the most effective of all the sprays for com- 
bating the pest. Where one uses the Black Leaf 40, unaided by any other 
preparation, it is best to add a spreader to it, and so increase its adhesive* 
powers. After the infested trees have been properly sprayed with this prepara- 
tion for one season, they will be kept in check from Aphis for many years to 
come. By far the worst of all pests and diseases which the apple grower has 
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hud to combat in recent years are Thrips. The Tlirip must not be confounded 
with the Bryobia Mite and the Red Spider. A spray that controls the Red 
Spider and Bryobia Mite will partly control the Thrip, and the addition of Ipint 
of Black Leaf 40 to both the green and pink stage sprayings in the earlier part 
of the season is suggested. Rome Beauty, Loudon Pippin, and Buncombe 
varieties are often badly attacked by this insect, and as these sorts are subject to 
Fusicladium it is wise to make the double application to ensure clean fruit, and 
at the same time help check the Thrip. The bee is probably one of the best 
friends that the fruitgrower has for pollenising his crop, and it is worthy of 
note that during the recent two poor apple seasons there were few bees about 
this district. It is by all means adyisablc to have the bees in boxes that can be 
closed up on the days that one is spraying with the different fungicide sprays. 
Thinning a heavy crop of fruit when necessary is a payable undertaking. If 
all the fruit that has set is allowed to remain, the crop will be small in size and 
of little commercial value, whereas if the fruit is thinned; in the case of a heavy 
crop by at least one-third; the remainder will grow to a much larger size, and 
be of greater value. Additionally, the trees are likely to carry a more regular 
crop of good fruit each year, instead of every alternate year. Where the fruit 
clusters have set heavily it is best to remove all but the centre apple of each 
cluster, while where the apples are not so thick, two or perhaps three can bo left. 
Even after the thinning has been done, the weight of the remaining apples is 
so great that unless the main leaders are supported, they will bend over until 
they touch the ground, and the fruit will be burnt by the rays of the sun strik- 
ing straight down upon them; whereas had the limbs been propped, the sun 
would have struck slanting down the limb, and would have colored both the 
upper and the underneath portions of the apples of the clusters, or in the case of 
single apples, it w’ould enable the light of the sun to get all around the fruit. 
Where propping is not done, the limbs either crack or break right off, thereby 
spoiling the synunetry of the tree which has taken years to build up, besides 
lessening the carrying capacity of the orchard. It is necessary that we should 
endeavor to grow only good clean apples for the world’s markets.” 


CYGNET RIVER. 

February 19th. — Present: six members and 16 visitors. 

Side Lines on the FAHAf. — In the course of a paper dealing with this sub- 
ject, Mr. II. Cook said on some farms it was necessary to run a side lino to 
make farming a profitable undertaking. Side lines w'ere many and varied, and 
those that could be adopted differed considerably according to the kind and 
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size of the holding upon whieh the settler had to work. For the average 
farmer the best and most profitable side line was, undoubtedly, sheep. For 
that district he favored the Merino. If the farmer intended breeding i^eep, 
it was most essential that the right class of sheep should be selected. Good 
cw'cs were just as important as good rams. If sheep were to^ be raised for the 
butcher, it was a debatable point as to which was the best breed, but as a wool 
producer, or dual purpose sheep, the Merino was to be preferred. Sheep could 
be used to great advantage for keeping down rubbish on fallow*, and often 
many undesirable weeds and shrubs were completely eradicated through being 
eaten off by sheep. Sheep also added to the fertility of the soil. He strongly 
favored hand feeding the animals, especially when the pastures were beginning 
to got bare. Unless sheep owners w’ere prepared to sacrifice the quality of the 
flocks, they should not keep crossbreds. If crossbreds were kept, the produc- 
tion of mutton should be the first consideration, and wool a secondary object; 
with the Merino, how’ever, wool was of first importance. A very noticeable 
feature of recent years was the marked preference judges had shown for 
the strong-woolled Merino in most of the leading show rings. That point, he 
thought, should be carefully studied and not carried to extremes, because it 
was the fine wools that w'ere commanding the highest prices to-day. Dairying 
uiidei suitable conditions was also a prolfitablo side line. It w'as perhaps best 
where the holding was small and the family large. If labor had to be employed, 
then the bulk of the profits w'ould be expended in wages. It was essential that 
good cows be kept. It was not so necessary to have heavy milkers a 6 it was 
1o have cow's that w'ould produce a large percentage of buttorfat. For the 
farmer, he considered that the Jersey was the most desirable breed, and the 
Holstein a good second. Summer fodders were a very important factor towards 
the successful keeping of co.ws. Foremost amongst these was lucerne, but the 
crop required a lot of attention and a good supply of water to ensure abundant 
fodder. Maize, sorghum, Sudan grass, and chon moulUer were also good milk- 
producing fodders. With dairying, pig raising should be seriously (considered, 
because, as a general rule, those two operations wore most successfully combined. 
Like most stock, it was very important that a good class of pigs should be 
secured at the very beginning. Pigs could easily be fattened if proper methods 
were adopted. He recoin mended feeding pigs about four times a day, whilst 
they wrere being fattened for market. Poultry was a line that most farmers 
could hardly do without, and as a side line it could be made a good source of 
revenue as well as a considerable saving in the upkeep of the house. A good 
strain of Black Orpingtons w’as the best breed of fowls for farms on Kangaroo 
Island where eggs were required, and for table birds, the Black Orpington 
crossed with English or Indian Game. In isolated districts a flock of turkeys 
would be a good asset. There should be no reason why the average farmer 
should have to buy either eggs, bacon, or butter. On larger and well-grassed 
areas, perhaps raising beef cattle might be considered, because there was 
always a demand for the riglit class of good fat cattle. Breeding horses might 
be considered in much the same light as that of breeding cattle. The market 
for horses was often unsatisfactory, but there always seemed to be a demand for 
a good class of heavy farm or team horse. With the price of barley so low 

as it had been during the past year or two, it made the farmer consider one 

or other of such side lines in a very serious manner, and unless the market for 
barley improved, he thought it would be necessary for barley growers to look 

to something else as a means of income. Hay growing could be carried on, and 

if there were no local market for hay or chaff, it could be fed to sheep and 
thereby show a' good margin of profit. Too many side lines did not pay, b^use 
they eould not be given the proper amount of attention whieh they required. 
In concluding the paper, he again emphasised the necefwity for procuring only 
the best class of stock for breeding purposes. 

MagGILLIVBAY (Average annual rainfall^ 19in. to 20in,). 

February 18th. — 'Present: five members. 

Fabmikg akd Eucalyptus Oil Distilling. — ^Mr. A NichoUs, in the course of a 
paper under this titl^, said that owing to the shortage of labor for leaf cutting at 
the time of the year when oilmaking was most profitable, farming and oilmaking 
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could not be carried on successfully toj^ether. If a landholder on Kangaroo Island 
•were desirous of following agricultural pursuits, no matter whether growing crops 
or keeping sheep, it was necessary for him to devote all his energy to clearing 
scrub and working the land. The land had to be fallowed and cultivated after 
every rain to secure the best results. For eucalyptus oil production an up-to-date 
still at the present time would cost about £200 to erect, and it was necessary to 
enter into contracts to dispose of the oil. The oil market was not to be relied on. 
Sometimes there was a market for oil, but last year oil could not bo disposed of 
at any price. If an untailing market could be guaranteed at Is. 6d. per lb. for 
crude oil, distilleries could make oil during the whole of the year, but at 
Is. 3d. per lb. oil distillation was only a payable undertaking for about two 
mouths of the year, and those two months were the period when the farmer should 
be harvesting cereal crops. Oilmaking was a useful standby, in that it provided 
the grower with ready cash, but there was always the danger of the settler allow- 
ing the land, which had costs pounds to clear and sweeten, to grow up to scrub 
again, and then it was found that there was no sale for oil. He was of the 
opinion that if there were no eucalyptus leaf or yac^a gum on the Island, the 
Island would show more signs of development. A good deal of the land was poor, 
but it would all grow feed for stock. The greater portion of the land was sour 
and required a good deal of working to sweeten it, with not much profit for a 
few years, but with sheep and cultivation it would grow feed. Much of the iron- 
stone country would grow turnips, rape, mustard, and rye. Land seeded with 
barley or oats, with lOOlbs. of super to the acre, sown for sheep and left out for 
two years, would provide good grass for grazing. There was no holdiiig in the 
district that did not contain a piece of land on which the settler could grow hay 
and a little com and keep a cow, a few pigs and poultry, and grow his own 
vegetables, but he could not do that and make oil. 

McLaren plat. 

December 18th. — ^Present: 47 members and three visitors. 

PiiYLiiOXERA. — Mr. Wyatt, in the course of a paper dealing with phylloxera, 
first gave an interesting description of the life history of the insect, and then 
referred to its appearance in Australia in the following terms; — '^In 1877 
phylloxera was found in a vineyard at Geelong, Victoria, and all vines growing 
■within a radius of some miles were uprooted. It was found in Bendigo, Victoria, 
in 1893, and again all vines growing within a certain area were uprooted, and 
the soil treated with C.S.j. In 1899 it broke out in Rutherglen district, Victoria, 
•uid agnin certain vineyards were uprooted and treated with C.S.,. In the same 
year a general inspection of the vineyards of Victoria revealed the fact that 
phylloxera existed in six different vineyards in Rutherglen, four in Ardmond, 
one in Mooroopna, and several in Trolamba, Bendigo, Geelong, and Tapbito. 
A.ll of the wine-growing districts of Victoria except Lilydale and Great Western 
were found to be infected. Before 1899 the majority of the outbreaks of 
phylloxera in Victoria were discovered by the individual grower himself, and then 
only when a certain number of vines were dead or dying. It takes from three 
to six years, and in some cases more than that, for phylloxera to kill a vine. 
The yearly treatment of infected vineyards with C.S.a is altogether too costly to 
be carried out commercially. The same may be said of annual submersion, which 
can only be c^ried out successfully in certain localities. Grafting on American 
resistant stocks is the only means left to the grower of dealing with this insect. 
When phylloxera broke out in Europe and started deetroying the vineyards of 
Prance, French scientists argued that, since phylloxera only fed on plants of the 
genus VitiSf it would only a matter of time before all vineyards and vines 
would be destroyed, thus unless the parasite changed its food it must die out too. 
It would be committing race suicide by killing its host plant, and destroying its 
supply of food. They contended that there must be a Vitis somewhere able to 
withstand the ravages of the insect. On investigation they found that the wild 
vines of America resisted the attacks of the insect. Natural selection had 
•evidently taken place, and only those vines that could withstand the attacks of 
the insect were growing and the insect living on them. It was also found that, 
unlike the European vme (Vitig vinifera), the American vines belonged to many 
d^tinct botanic^ species, each with numbers of varieties and endow^ with 
distinct properties, and each growing in a different soil and climate.’^ 
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Harvest Report, 1918-14 

Fourth Report, Permanent Experimental 

Flel^ 1909-10 

Fifth Report, Permanent Experimental 
Field, 1906-14 


Pkrkins, Prof. Arthur J , Director of Agri- 
culture — coiitviuM 

Rotation of Crops, 1916 100 

Rotation of Crops, 1910 126 

Training and Research 116 

When Is Water Safe for Irrigation Purposes 176 

Place, F 10.. B V.Sc.,M.R C.V.S.,M.R.A.S.E.— 

Blood \^orms IXV. 

Bot Flies and Bots Lxvi. 

Cow, Some Common Troubles of the 189 

Diet Deftcioncy and Disease in Live Stock 77 
General Management of Draught Horses 

on the Average Farm, Notes on 132 

Horae. The, General Management, Ac 188 

Medicine Shelf, Tlie 85 

Milk Fever or Drop after Calving xxxiii. 

Some Sheep Worms LIV. 

Quinn, Gf.o , Horticultural Instructor, Ac.— 

Apple Packing 98 

Oodlin Moth, The XIV. 

Cotton Trials at Berri 169 

Fruit Trees and Vines, Remedies for 

Diseases of 70 

Olive Growing, Notes on 145 

Orange in South Australia 107 

Select List of Fruit Trees, Ac 91 

Table Grapes Lin. 


.Spafpord, W. j., Superintendent of £.Kperl- 
mental Work — 


Ensilage, its Manufacture and Use 

Experimental Fann Harvest Reports — 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 . . 

1022-23 

Fodder Crops on Reclaimed Swamp Lands . 
Pig Raising where Lucerne can be Success- 
fully Grown in S.A 

Soils and their Management 

Tillage of the Soil 

Wheats, Cross Fertilization of 


General and Reprints — 

Beekeeping Notes — Foul Brood : Its 

Symptoms and Treatment Xlll. 

Berri Experimental Orchard , Second Report 1 47 

Dry Farming Conference, 1911, Report.... i. 

Fruit Nomenclature XUX. 

Congress, Agricultural Bureau, 1911 66 

Congress, Agricultural Bureau, 1914 86 

Herd Testing Societies, Regulations 177 

Hints to New Settlers on Irrigation Areas 09 

Milking of Cows VI. 

River Murray Herd Testing Association, 

Second Report ITO 

Sheep Tick and Sheep Louse 84 

Spaying of Cows 

Tobacco, 0 -owing and Curing 169 


THB AORIOULTUBAL BUBBAn.-PArtioiilars of this Orffanisatioii. of which every 
farmer should be a member, can be had on application to the Department. 
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ROCKWOOD. 

February 16th.— Present: seven members. 

I'ruit Dr\ino.— In the course of a paper under the title, ’^Sun Eaysed Fruits,** 
Mr. L. Heath first made a reference to the amount of fresh fruit that was n^ted, 
but which, with very little trouble and expense, could be dried and turned into a 
palatable and nutritious form of diet. The speaker mentioned apples, pears, iigs, 
peaeheSf plums, &e., as varieties of fruit* that could be easily dried, and in 
treating grapes he suggested that the bunches should be dipped in a weak 
solution of washing sc^, then hung on strings in an iron-roofed shed. In order 
to keep weevil from attacking the fruit, he suggested the following plan: — 
'‘Obtain an old tub and place in it a small quantity of sulphur. On top of the 
tub place a sieve or a piece of metal gau/e, then set alight to the sulphur, so that 
the fumes will rise through the gauze, and circulate o-roimd the fruit. The fruit 
can then be placed in calico bags and hung up in a dry place. * * 

Homestead Meeting. — further meeting was held in Messrs. Greenes and 
Neighbour's gardens on Febniary 26th, when the Orchard Instructor and Inspector 
for the District (Mr. C. H. Beaumont) was present and delivered an address, 
“Work in the Orchard and Garden.** 


BLACKWOOD, Febniary ISth. — ^Mr. A. L. Warren read a paper, ‘‘Apricot 
Culture,** which was followed by an instnictive discussion. 

CURRENCY CREEK, February 22nd. — An address, “Top-Dressing of Pasture 
Lands,** was given by Mr. 8. R. Cockbuin, and a keen and interesting discussion 
followed. 

KANGARILLA, February 22ii<l. — Mr. S. Smith, of Meadows, attended the 
meeting and delivered an address, ‘ ‘ The Foot of the Horse. * * The lecturer 
dealt with the shoeing of the foot, and touched upon some of the common 
troubles of the feet. Shoes of various designs were exhibited by the speaker, 
and an instructive discussion followed. 

PORT ELTilOT, February 23rd. — Mr. F, G. Ayres g.*ive an instructive address, 
“Dairying.** At the conclusion of the meeting it was decided that a Branch 
of the Dairymen *8 Association should be formed at Port Elliot. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KALANGADOO WOMEN*S (Average annual rainfall, 33in. to 34in.). 

February 9th. — Present: 12 members. 

Vegetables and How to COok Them. — ^The following paper was read by Mrs. 
D. W, Tucker: — ^“The important part that vegetables play in connection with 
our health cannot be too highly emphasised, ^ot vegetables are not so highly 
recommended as green-topped vegetables, because they contain more iron and 
flesh-forming constituents, especially spinach and cabbage. Green peas are 
more easily digested than dried peas, although less nourishing; the sanxe applies 
to fresh and dried fruits, so that they both need more boiling or steaming than 
the fresh article. Celery is one of the best foods, and it can be used in soups 
as well as eaten in the raw state with broad and butter. Lettuce is another 
very useful vegetable on account of its saline properties. Onions are amongst 
the best vegetables for health purposes, and should be consumed more freely than 
is often the case. They can be prepared for use in so many ways — as flavoring 
for dressing geese and ducks and as onion sauce. Most people are very fond 
of potatoes, yet they are the least nourishing and contain more starch than any 
other vegei^le. They, are not good for chBdren unless plenty of milk, butteri 
or cream is added to them when they are being mashed in order to make them 
more nourishing. Carrots and parsnips should be steamed in a steamer, because 
baking in the stove is inclined to toughen them; the skins can be easily removed 
^ter cooking by rubbing with a cxiarse cloth. Old potatoes are more wholesome 
if prepared in Uiis way, because the nutritive qualities are retained in the skins. 
New potatoes are not too well spoken of, and should be eaten with care. To 
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rook them add cold water with a little salt and l^oil for 10 minutes, pour off 
nearly all the liquid, and return to the stove again and finish cooking by 
steaming. This allows the potatoes to remain whole. Remove the skins before 
serving, otherwise scrape before cooking. If one has to buy root vegetables, 
they cAn easily be kept quite fresh for some time by covering them with wet 
earth or wet bags. Peas and beans can also be kept fresh by putting them into 
wet bags and keeping them in the shade. Cabbages and cauliflowers will remain 
quite fresh if a round hole is cut in the stalk and kept filled with wat'3r and 
placed face down in a cool cellar. Lentils can l)e used plentifully in soups, and 
half a pound of lentils is equal to a pound of meat or three eggs, and they arc 
not so heating to the blood as meat and split peas. The egg-plant is a very 
valuable form of vegetable. It can be sliced and fried in butter and put on 
toast or served with vegetables. All green vegetables should l»e cut iu 

tha early morning, and tu get the best results they should be soaked an hour 

in salt and water to remove grit and insects before being cooked. Boiling 

water in which salt and a little cArbonato of soda has been added should 

be ready, and into this the cabbage or cauliflower should be dropped and boiled 

rapidly with the lid off the saucepan. Use only the white stalls of silver beet 
and leaves of spinach. Add salt to boiling water and boil gently. If the cabbage 
is old, a teaspoonful of vinegar will assist in making it tender. Old green peas 
or beans can be treated likewise. A little mint should be boiled with x)eas. 
Skinless peas can be prepared in the same way as French beans. Young broad 
l)eans are cooked in the same way. Sugar, if used instead of soda when cooking 
young beans, and served with white sauce, adds to the palatability of these 
vegetables. All root vegetables should be started in cold water and gently 
brought to the boil with the lid on, otherwise they will be tough. Carrots and 
parsnips if l>oiled should be scraped with a sharp knife. Timiips, kohl rabi, and 
jirtichokos should be peeled rather thickly, because tliere is often woody fibre 
just under the skin. Pumpkins and marrow's should be peeled, seeded, and 
cored, then cut into square blocks, and either boiled, Imked, or stuffed with bread 
crumbs and onions, which makes a delicious dish. Beetroot and rhubarb are very 
beneficial to health. The former should be well scrubbed, care being taken not 
to {‘ut too near the bulb to cause it to bleed, then well boiled, the skin is removed, 
the root sliced, and each layer sprinkled with salt. Finally, the beet is covered 
wdth vinegar. Rhubarb is highly recommended because it acts as a cathartic." 


PENOL.^ (Average annual rainfall, 26.78in.). 

March 1st. — ^Present; 10 members. 

Hand-fekdinci of Sheep. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. F. 
Kidman: — "To obtain the full benefit of sheep in the South-East, hand-feeding 
is necessary when feed is scArce. From September until late in the summer 
mouths every farmer, as a rule, has too much grass or feed, and for the 
remainder of the year after the first autumn rains until the early spring the 
feed is very scarce. If the lambing ewes are fed, the remainder of the flock will 
be allowed more grass. The beet method is to start feeding the ewes a few 
weeks prior to lambing, and after a few davs the sheep will become very quiet 
and come to the feeders at feeding times. Under such conditions, hand-feeding 
will prove a paying proposition. Last winter, which was an exceptional one, 
I did not lose any lambs from hand-fed ewes, but in one paddock where the ewes 
were not hand-fed I lost fully 50 per cent, of the lambs that were dropped during 
the cold and squally weather. In one case I hand-fed 50 ewes, commencing 
feeding from A])ril 1st, nnrl continuing for a period of 75 days, allowing 11b. of 
barley daily to each sheep. The sheep were running in a small paddock, which 
allowed them to pick up a little roughage. With barley at 3s. per bushel, it 
cost 4s. fid. per sheep for the 75 days. These ewes had 48 lambs. I also had 
50 ewes of the same flock running in a padd^k on natural grass. This flock was 
not hand-fed and only dropped 38 lambs. The hand-fed ewes cut 11b. of wool 
per head more than the grass-fed ewes, while the lambs that received the grain 
ration cut fib. of wool per h^d more than the other lambs. The simplest plan 
to adopt when commencing to hand-feed is to shut up, say, a dozen sheep in a 
small yard, and when they are hungry, tip a little grain in the yard and they 
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will soon coiinnence eating. So soon as they have made a start, put in a small 
feeder, in order that the sheep will become accustomed to it, then each day a 
few more sheep can be added. The flock can be turned out into a grass paddock 
each night, and fed night and morning with a small ration. When the small 
flock is accustomed to the artificial feeding, then the whole flock can be hand- 
fed. I have tried several different rations for the sheep; 21bs. of chaff per daj* 
mixed with ilb. of barley or oats; but in'^the wet weather the sheep do not care 
for chaff when it is wet, and in windy weather the chaff blows out of the feeders 
into the wool. The simplest method is to feed on grain; there is no waste, and a 
sprinkling of salt with the grain or chaff assists m keeping sheep in good health. 
A good feeder can bo made with bags. Split the bags lengthways, and then 
run two })iece8 of wire through the edges; put in pegs about 6ft. apart, 
running the wire through the bags. Have wooden spreaders about Sin. wide, 
3ft. apart, the whole length of the trough. Fifteen bags will make a feeder that 
will easily accommodate 60 sheep. A fanner who makes up his mind to put in 
10 acres of oats or barley each year to harvest the grain for his ewes will find 
it very profitable. The crop should yield SOObush., which would feed 200 ewes 
for two and a half months.** In the discussion that followed, Mr. Hinze asked 
whether whole or crushed grain was fed, and whether carting out sheaves of 
hay and allowing the sheep to eat off the heads and giving the balance to cattle 
was a good method. Mr. Kidman stated that it was not necessary to crush the 
grain. If sheaved hay were used, a very large quantity of it would be destroyed. 
Hay was more expensive than grain. Mr. Miller thought that where top-dressing 
of pastures was adopted, it would not be necessary to hand-feed. He pointed 
out, however, that whilst grass, &c., was growing, hand-feeding would be- 
necessary in winter, especially for lambing ewes. 


TANTANOOLA. 

March 1st. — Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Herd Testing. — Mr. R. Campbell (Hon. Seer.) contributexl the following- 
paper dealing with this subject: — ^^As it is now becoming a general rule for 
cheese and butter factories to buy milk on butterfat content, it behoves suppliers 
in their own interests to raise the quality of their product above the mediocre 
line. This can only be done by a stringent culling of the herd, and saving calves 
only to fill the blanks, or to increase the number from proved and tested good 
milkers, and by using bulls of known and guaranteed milking strains. Taking 
the usually accepted 3.6 per cent, as the standard at 9d. per gall., each point 
beyond this butterfat content represents id. per gallon extra; thus on this basis 
milk showing a 4.2 per cent, fat content w’ould be worth lO^d. per gallon. The 
present haphazard method of judging the quality of a cow by the quantity onljr 
of her milk is a most unreliable one, for many cows of large yielding capacity 
are poor yielders of butterfat. The writer has before him several sheets of one 
member of the Glencoe Herd Testing Society, the test ranges from 6.6 per cent, 
to 3 per cent, on the morning test, and from 6.9 per cent, to 3 per cent, for 
the evening test. Needless to say the highest two yielders are cows that 
are drying off, and the other only just in, but both of the best cows are good 
yielders in the spring’ months. To have milk tested occasionally is neither a 
satisfactory nor a reliable practice on which to base Calculations for the whole 
herd. The writer had a case brought under his notice when a cow in a certaiir 
herd was tested and gave a 6 per cent, test, yet the factory test for the whole 
supply was only the normal 3.6 per cent. The only reliable method is to put the- 
whole herd to the test. Not everyone has the time, the knowledge, nor the incli- 
nation to do this, so the only alternative is to form a Herd Testing Society, and 
pay someone who understands the business to do the work. There are several 
societies operating south of Adelaide. In the society at Murray Bridge, Mr. 
0. Morris ’« herd of Holstein cattle took the first prize recently. During the- 
season the herd yielded an average of 363.871bs. of butterfat from 914.01galls. 
of milk. Three years hard culling brought this herd up to this high standard 
of excellence, which is approximately 200gall8. per cow more than it was at the- 
beginning, representing £8 6s. 2d. per head for the whole herd. The writer 
believes that a Herd Testing Society in this district would be a good thing, be- 
cause, in his opinion, there is much room for improvement in local herds. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Dairying and Pig Raising on Eyre Peninsula. 

It is anticipated that the establishment of freezing works at Port 
Lincoln will give an impetus to dairying and pig and lamb raising 
in the neighborhood, and farmers there have already sought the 
assistance of the Department of Agriculture with the object of secur- 
ing guidance, more especially in relation to the type of animals most 
likely to meet requirements. Accordingly, arrangements have been 
made for a series of lectures and farm to farm visits by the Assistant 
Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) and the Wool Instructor of the School 
of Mines (Mr. A. H. Codrington). These officers will visit Eyre 
Peninsula during June, and will address meetings at Green Patch, 
Dig Swamp, Edillilie, Lake Wangary, and Port Lincoln. Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau in the neighborhood are responsible for 
local arrangements. 

The Agricultural bureau. 

The Department of Agriculture has issued a Bulletin written by 
the Secretary of the Advisory Board of Agriculture (Mr. Harold J. 
Pinnis), dealing with the Agricultural Bureau of South Australia. 
The bulletin is published primarily for the guidance of hon. secretaries 
of Branches of the Bureau, but it contains an amount of information 
of general interest in relation to departmental activities. Dealing 
with the institution from the historical point of view, it mentions that 
from a humble beginning with five Branches and a membersliip of 53 
in 1888, the Bureau has grown to the extent of 221 Branches, with a 
membership of 6,182. Discussing the institution in its relationship 
to the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Pinnis points out that the 
Agricultural Bureau is part of the Department of Agriculture. It 
l)rovides the point of contact between the agriculturist on the one 
hand and the expert officers on the other. It is the principal channel 
by means of which the Department of Agriculture can distribute 
knowledge gained in the course of its research and investigational 
work on the experimental farms, in the field plots, and in the labora- 
tories. It would appear that whilst practically all civilised countries 
of the world have found no inherent difficulty in establishing and 
<'(| nipping with an adequately trained staff, institutions for agricul- 
tural research, an almost general difficulty has been to interest agricul- 
turists in such institutions. Even within the boundary of the Oom- 
monwealth itself are to be found illustrations of this at the present 
time. Portunately, in South Australia, this difficulty has nevtu* been 
a pre€M3ing one, because here an organist body of agriculturists, seek- 
ing guidance on technical agricultural matters, existed before the 
ilepartment was established to provide that. help. Recognising the 
undoubted advantage that these circumstances presented, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has set itself to cultivate to the fullest’ this insti- 
tution which is found ready at Jiand for its extension and propagmda 
work. Por this work the Agricultural Bureau is particularly fitted. 
Tt provides the department with an organised (»entre in every district 
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McGirmick-Deering Tractors. 

T he McCormick-Deering Tractor is well adapted to farm 
work. It is equipped with a vertical 4-cylinder valve- 
in-head engine, which operates economically on kerosene 
and other low-priced fuels. The cylinders are cast separately 
and fitted into the engine block, so that they may be easily 
removed and replaced in case they become scored or worn. 
The Tractor is equipped with high tension magneto, with 
impulse starter, has a throttle governor, and the principal 
bearings throughout the entire machine are roller and ball. 
A belt pulley of large diameter on the right side of the 
machine is conveniently placed for belt work, and can be 
started or stopped from the driver’s seat, independent of the 
engine. Three forward speeds, 2, 3, and 4 miles an hour, 
and reverse. 

TWO SIZES: 10-20 and lS-30. 

See the IHC local agent or write direct to us for Illus- 
trated Pamphlet. 

International Harvester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, North Terrace, Adehide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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in which there is a Branch. Thus, when occasion arises, it is possible 
to establish contact with the agriculturists of a district in a body; 
an economical and efficient method when compared with the didbipa* 
tion of time and effort involved in an individual canvass. And because 
of this fact, it enables a relatively small technical staff to accomplish 
much more than it could were there^no such organisation available. 
Hence the Department of Agriculture looks upon the Branches of 
the Agricultural Bureau as its outposts in the rural districts. It seeks 
the co-operation of the Branches in every way possible, in the arrange- 
ment for visits by technical officers, in the planning and conduct 
of experimental tests, and in the collection of data on local agricul- 
tural matters. It encourages the local Bureau to seek its aid on behalf 
of members desiring advice on all problems affecting their stock and 
their crops, in health and in disease. It encourages them to visit, as 
individuals or as bodies, the Experimental Farms and Orchards, de- 
monstration and experimental plots under its control. And, above all, 
its seeks to cultivate through the medium of the Bureau, that mutual 
understanding and respect, without which it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, for the Department of Agriculture to perform the 
functions which justify its existence. 


Fodder Crops in the South-East. 

The reduced price being received for malting barley is leading 
farmers in districts in which this is the principal crop seriously to 
consider the wisdom of a change in their farming practices, and adopt- 
ing other crops for their holdings. This is notably so at Millicent, ana 
as this district is well adapted to the production of livestock, much 
thought is now being given to fodder crops. The value of the peaty 
land of the Millicent district for this purpose was recently demon- 
strated to the Superintendent of Experimental Works of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Mr. W. J. Spafford), on the holding of Mr. 
P. A. Edwards, where very high grazing returns have been secured 
from a field of rape. In a field of about 80 acres in extent, about 
50 acres of which consist of peat, 40 acres of the peaty land was so^vn 
with a mixture of rye and rape in the autumn of 1923, and although 
the block has been grazed continuously since September, quite half 
of it is still covered with a dense growth of rape about 4ft. in height. 
In September, 800 sheep and 41 head of cattle were turned on to the 
field, and after being withdrawn for one week in that month, were 
returned, and have been grazing it continuously ever since. The de- 
pasturing of this number of livestock for a full six months shows a 
grazing value for the whole 80 acres of the equivalent of about 7 sheep 
per acre per year, and as the 40 acres of the field not sown to 
fodders certainly did not carry so much livestock, the rye and rape 
must have already carried the equivalent of 9 to 10 sheep per acre 
per year, and much good pasture still remains. The stand of rape 
was so thick and so high that sheep could not get into it, but were 
forced to graze around the edges of the crop until the cattle had 
made tracta through it, and even then the outer edges of the crop 
have been fed right down, wherefw in the centre of the block the plants 
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of rape are 4ft. and 5ft. in height. Mr. Edwards has also had good 
results from Italian rye grass, and is now seeding land to subterranean 
clover in an effort to improve the pasture of the high land surround- 
ing the peat swamps. 


Milk Fever in Oows. 

To a correspondent, Mr. Allan H. Bobin, B.V.Sc., Government Vet- 
erinary Officer, has supplied the following information with respect 
to milk fever in cows, its cause and treatment. ^‘The actual exciting 
cause of this condition is as yet somewhat obscure, though the con- 
ditions under which it appears are well known. It is essentially a 
disease resulting from domestication of the cow, and it is the heaviest 
milkers which are more prone to the disease. It appears in cows only 
at or shortly after calving. It may attack cows in low condition, 
though it is more common in cows in good condition. Heavy feeding 
just prior to calving, and lack of sufficient exercise predispose to an 
attack of it, and the risk of contracting the disease is great if the 
secretion of milk has been suspended for some time before calving, 
the cow meanwhile receiving the same amount of good food. Special 
apparatus is provided on the market, known as “milk fever outfits, “ 
for satisfactory treatment of this condition. With this apparatus, 
and observing strict cleanliness, sterile air is pumped into all four 
•quarters of the udder of the affected cow until they are well distended. 
Tapes are tied round the teats to prevent leakage, and the inflated ud- 
der massaged. The animal must then be propped up with bedding or 
sacks filled with straw, chaff, or earth, so that she is kept sitting up 
on her brisket. It is fatal to allow her to lie flat on her side. If this 
treatment is carried out promptly and thoroughly, the animal 
generally pulls round within 24 hours. After recovery, give her a 
good drench of Epsom salts, and keep her on half rations for two 
or three days. The udder should not be stripped right out for two 
or three days after an attack, or the animal will probably suffer a 
relapse, from which it is more difficult to effect satisfactory recovery. 


Order Your Fruit Trees Now 

fBOM THB 

Balhannah Deciduous Nurseries 

FOB THE COMINO PLAHTINO SEASON. 

OopiM of tho 1924 oatalogne are now ready. Send for yonr copy at onoe. 

Posua AMrm: BALHANNAH^ SA. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to iflethodsof agriculture, horticul- 
ture, yiticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiiies received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to "‘The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture^ 
Adelaide.” 


fBeplies furnished by Mr. A H. Bobtn, B.V.Se., Btook and Brands Department.] 

“P. B.,*’ Lyndoch, has cow due to <*alve in fortnight. The cow is being 
dried off. The milk is lumpy, and the teats show signs of becoming blocked. 

Reply — Evidently your cow has an attack of mammitis, and such a sequence as 
you fear might occur. You would be able to lessen the chances of this occurring 
by occasionally passing a sterile milk catheter up each teat to keep it free from 
any blockage forming, particularly at the base of the teat. This manipulation 
must be conducted with the greatest possible care, otherwise you may only 
aggravate the mammitis. Before operating on the teats in the way suggested, 
thoroughly wash them so that they are quite clean on the outside, particularly 
round the teat openings. See that the milk catheter is thoroughly sterilised 
by boiling before passing it up the teats, and sterilise it again each time imme- 
diately after each teat is treated and before going on to the next one. Do 
not forget to have thoroughly clean hands. Pass the catheter and manipulate 
it gently in attempting to keep ihe duct clear of blockage. 

“P. E. h.,** Mount Barker, reports mare off feed, walks and lies down as 
if in pain. Has difficulty in passing manure, and at times rests on her haunches 
like a dog. 

Reply — Feed your mare only on light easily digested food. Give her a drench 
of raw linseed oil pints, turpentine 2oz. Have some of the following powders 
made up, each containing mix vomica 1 dram, powdered gentian root 3 drams, 
nnd give her one of these night and morning for a week, then leave off for two 
or three days, and if necessary repeat. Give the powder half an hour before 
feeding, and the best way would be to mix the powder up with a spoonful of 
treacle or molasses to make a stiff, sticky paste, and snxear it on the back of the 
mare’s tongue and back teeth so that it sticks there, and She has to lick it down. 
Also give her, night and morning, immediately before feeding, or about an hour 
after feeding, one teaspoonful of dilute h;v’drochloric acid in half a pint of 
cold water. 

Hon. Secretary, Waikerie Agricultural Bureau, reports milk from cows turning 
pinkish or blood stained after being in milk about a fortnight; cows in good 
condition, and fed on lucerne. 

Reply — Milk being pinkish or blood stained when drawn from the udder may 
arise from injury to the udder or over-rich feeding. In your case, I would 
suggest that you reduce their ration of green lucerne and substitute some dry 
feed in its place. The feed ration, as a whole, could be somewhat reduced. 
There should not be any need for further treatment, save that a good dose of 
physic (Epsom salts lib., molasses Jib., ginger 2oz., water 1} pints) to each 
of the cows would help towards a clearing up of the trouble. 
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BAGOT, SHAKES. & LEWIS, LTD., 

Stock and Station Afifonts, 

Wool and Produce Brokers, Shipping Agents, General 
Importers and Exporters, Land, Loan, Financial, 
and Insurance Agents. 


We are now carrying large stocks of— 

WALLAROO, MOUNT LYELL, and ADELAIDE CHEMICAL COY’S. «<TOP’ 
SUP F.PPHOHPH ATKH. 

Woolpacks Fencing Wires Pipings Sheep Dips 

Cornsacks Wire Netting Cement Sheep Shears 

Branbags Galvanized Iron Field Gates Rabbit Poison 

Twines Bore and Well Casing Troughing Machinery Oils 

FENCING STANDARDS, TEE, FLAT, AND ANGLE. 

Sole Agents In South Australia for— 

^«Aeme” Sheep Dip ^^Knohlo” Blowfly Oil '^Fosfa” Rabbit Poisons 
”OLAN LINEI STBAMBRS.” 

Head Office : 18, King William Street, 

Adeiaide. 


Pipings 
Cement 
Field Gates 
Troughing 


Sheep Dips 
Sheep Shears 
Rabbit Poison 
Machinery Oils 


psMeii WA 


<] Wheat treated with Doll- 
man’s is always the first up, 
and throughout its growth 
is strong and free from smut 
Dollmans Farmers^ Friend 
does not injure the grair\ like 
other wheat pickles 

ISK YOUR STOREKEEPU A 

FOR SUPPUE8 jm 

|1T Hundreds of satisfied 
y Farmers in Australia. £ 








F. H. FAULDING & CXX LTD. 

AdcUldc. Perch. Sydney. BtieUne wr* ^iTfiniwne 
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R. B.,’’ Wynarka, seeks (1) treatment for horse with hard swollen knee^ 
caused by a kick, and (2) the difference between a stallion and an entire. 

Reply — (1) Ite horse with swollen knee. It is ini,probable that any l^eatment 
will be efficacious in reducing the swelling on the knee, but the most suitable 
to make an attempt with would be to clip the hair short over the area of t|p 
swelling, and rub well in for 15 minutes some red mercurial blister, made up in 
strength of one to eight. Apply in t£e early morning, and keep the animal 
tied up short until evening. The following day, wash off with warm water 
and soap, and smear on some vaseline or bland oil before turning the horse out. 
The blister may be repeated in four to five weeks ^ time. (2) Be stallion and 
entire. Both terms signify the same. 

Hon. Secretary, Yadnarie Agricultural Bureau, reports several cows with 
ulcerations between teat and udder; flow of milk not affected. Cows had 
previously been milked with dry hands, and trouble commenced after milking 
with wet hands. (2) Man allowed to do heavy pull; next day udder was swollen. 
Feed has not been changed lately. 

Replies — (1) ^^Dry^' hand milking is in every way preferable to ‘‘wet*’ hand 
milking, being less liable to set up such trouble as your member experienced^ 
as well as being the cleaner method. Wet hands are more liable to collect dirt 
and grit on them than dry hands, and chafe the teats. Many milkers are, 
unfortunately, prone to practise the wet method, because they find it easier than 
the dry, but when it is practised care must always be exercised to carefully wipe 
dry the teats and lower part of the udder when milking is finished, and before 
turning the cows out back into the paddocks, where they are fully exposed to 
the weather. Wet teats exposed to cool winds blowing on them are liable to 
be chilled, and so become inflamed and sore. (2) The accident could be the 
result of a strain following upon heavy work. The owner should spell the mare, 
put her in warm, comfortable tjuarters, and feed on laxative food with a handful 
of Epsom salts added twice daily for a few days, and if the udder is very sore, 
apply hot fomentations, and gentle massage. 

‘‘K. M. B.,’^ Echunga, reports Jersey heifer showing loss of appetite and 
condition, ceased chewing the cud, walks with neck extended with head on 
one side; when lying down neck and head rest extended on ground; is able to 
swallow. 

Reply — There would appear to be some trouble in the upper portion of the 
neck, just behind the head, in consequence of which it is painful for your cow 
to hold her head up in a normal position. Without the benefit of a personal 
examination one cannot offer any more precise diagnosis or suggest remedy. 
As the heifer is a valuable one, I think you would do well to obtain the services 
of a private qualified veterinary surgeon to visit and examine the beast. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Talia, has horse with warts around the 
eyes. 

Reply---The eyes in horses form a favorote site for warts, which consist in a 
simple diseased overgrowth (hypertrophy) of the surface layers of the skin. If 
they become rubbed, raw, and bleed, they will spread of teh very quickly. It may be 
that your grazing the animal on stubble is helping to* spread them through 
rubbing. It would be wise, then, to keep him off it. The eye should be bathed 
with a little lukewarm boracic lotion to clear it up. If the warts are small, and 
stick up, they may be removed by snipping them at the base with scissors, or tying 
them round the neck with a piece of stout thread, Which is left there till they drop 
0 ^. In larger warts, the latter is the best procedure, as they are apt to bleed 
freely when cut. Their destruction can then be completed by daily application 
oJT a crystal of copper sulphate (bluestone) until the growth is completely removed. 
Oare must be talmn with those in close proximity to the eye that none of the 
bluestone is allowed to get into the eye. If you have no bluestone available, rubbing 
a little vinegar on them would help somewhat to cause their disappearance. 

*<A. N.,'’ Shoal Bay, reports aged mare feeds irregularly, and occasionally 
discharges yellow matter from the nose. Rolls as if in pain, and bites her ribs, j 
1 Reply — ^The mare has had an attack of indigestion colic, and there was probably 
ajcertain degree of impaction of the bowels. It would be advisable to give her a 
good laxative ' drench of raw linseed oil pints, and turpeni^ floss., to ^eaar 
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POWER FARMING 

The Question of the Hour. 

An additional list of questions put to us by farmers is given 
below, together with our replies. 


Que9tion — WiU I get a 
htgger yield throvgh using 
a tractor ? 


Question — WiU a CASE 
tractor enable me to put 
more under crop with the 
same amount of labor ? 


Here is an instance 
Answer happened in South 

Australia last season. 
It relates to two experienced farmers 
whose farms adjoined with only an 
ordinary fence dividing the two 
paddocks. Farmer “ A ” was 
anxious to get a larger number of 
acres under crop. With that 
object he started his seeding early 
because time was short, but unfor- 
tunately, through having to depend 
upon horses, he began operations 
with the ground too wet. His 
neighbor, Farmer B ’’ was also 
anxious to put in a greater number 
of acres, but was able to wait until 
conditions were favorable. He was 
able to do so with perfect ease, 
because he owned a CASE tractor. 
This enabled him to do a greater 
quantity of work than Farmer “ A 
could get from his horses. Farmer 
“ B ” waited. The result at har- 
vest time was striking. Farmer 
“ A ” reaped 7 bags to the acre, 
while Farmer “ B with his CASE 
tractor obtained 15 bags. His 
daily average number, reaped, 
bagged, and sown, was 289, his 
best day exceeded 300. Farmer 
B ” used a 15/27 CASE tractor 
with an extension steering control 
and an 8ft. reaper-thresher. 

On account of its 
Answer economical running 

costs and the Ibng 
periods it can go without a halt for 
spells, the C.ABE tractor, being a 
one-man outfit, enables the farmer 
to put a greater area under crop 
than can be accomplished by horses. 
The increased crop acreage means 
a consequent increase in income. 
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THIS USER 

. . . • ‘‘turned back 440 acres 
of hard fallow in 13 days” 
WITH HIS 



Kerosene Farm & Geneid Purposelracfiir 

Read His Testimonial:^ 


“/ can conscientiously say the CASE 15/27 
has given perfect satisfaction at every hind of 
work on the farm. Its power is equal to two 
eight-horse teams, inasmuch that I have worked 
2,500 acres, including all operations, since / 
purchased my Tractor. 

Last year, pulling 23 furrows, I turned back 
440 acres of hard fallow in 13 days at a total 
cost of £24, or Is. ]d. per acre {including 
kerosene, petrol, grease, and oil), but the fuel 
consumption varies to conditions. With a 1 2ft. 

6in. Combine I worked 50 acres of stubble land 
in one day at a cost of Sd. per acre. The 
fallowitw cost me 2s. per acre for fuel and in one 
day I tdoughed 40 acres with eight furrows. 

During the seeding I hitched to a \2ft. 6in. 

Massey Combine and drilled 650 acres. I went 
over cdl kinds of soil, grey, red, boggy, stony, md ' 
stumps, and the CASE always held its own." 

Included among the Innumerable unsolicited testimonials we have received 
from CASE Tractor users all over Australia^ may possibly be the experiences 
of fanners who have had to contend with conditions similar to those on 
your farm to-day. You can get the benefit of these experiences from our 
Book of Testimonials, Post Free on Application. 

SOLE AUSTRALIAN AQBNTR: 

Commonwealth Agricnltural Service Engineere, Ltd. 

Head Office; ADBLAIOB, S.A. 

’Phomk, 0870 AKj ) 8628. Box 674, O.P.O. ;* 

S.A Braxoh: 63-67, HOBPHETT STREET, ADELAIDE, ’ 

’Phonk, Cent. 6660. 

BBAMCHBS IN ALL STATES. 
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POWER FARMING. 

Qantion — V/hat other ad- 
vantages can I obtain by 
using a CASE ? 


Questiofi — If* the CASE 
suitable for a small farm 
such as mine ? 


The Question of the Hour. 

One of the greatest 
Answer advantages of the 

tractor often over- 
looked is the higher standard of 
living resulting from its use. Farm 
machinery started the movement 
towards better farming. jS* The 
tractor, by bringing about higher 
development of machine methods 
means a still better agriculture. 
Less drudgery for man and beast 
is one way m which the tractor 
promotes a higher standard of 
living. Whether ploughing, seed- 
ing, harvesting, or doing any other 
heavy work, the drudgery is either 
greatly reduced or eliminated. 
Accom] lishing greater results in 
fewer hours gives the farmer more 
time tor making needed farm im- 
provements or for mixing socially 
with his neighbors. The tractor is 
doing lor the farmer what improved 
power and machinery has done for 
manufacture— making the work 
easier and more orderly ; increasing 
profits and making them more 
certain. The control of CASE 
tractor power makes the farmer less 
de} endent upon conditions and 
ensures greater > ields by giving him 
the upper hand of unfavorable 
weather. 

The CASE tractor is 
AnSW6r made in four sizes, 

designed to meet the 
needs of the smallest or the largest 
farmers. All si/es of CASE Tractors 
are in use in Australia. 


Question— I would like to ’ You can obtain fur- 

Jcriow mme about the trac- All8W6r information, and 
tor; uhat it costs to uorlc, co] ies of unsolicited 

and what other farmers testimonials from hundreds of far- 
are doing with it. mers who use the CASE tractor by 

writing to 

COMMONWEALTH AGRICULTURAL SERVICE ENGINEERS, LTD., 

RICHARDS BUILDINGS, CURRIE STREET. ADET^IDE. 

Look for fresh Questions and Answers in fune issue. 



YOU; as a Farmer 

need cheaper production! 


Investigate 

Hie 





\ 

rkS^ gW*** ^ \ 

^ let**' ^ *»••* elP^* ' . iM 

^ J^ *•* >* tr«* .»•'’* 

I *. \ <•'''* .»^* «1* 

\ ‘I rf-i . . *0 ' 






Kerasene Fhrm a General AjppoaeTractlip 

3 \ There is no doubt 

\ that the CASE Kero- 

^ \ sene Tractor in all ope- 

\ rations — Fallowing, 

I \ Cultivating, Seeding. 

\ Harvesting, Hauling, 

\ and Belt Work — is 
\ cheaper than horses. 

'* ,4eS \ It works at small 

c . \ expense and can 

^ \ f P ®" . 8®*“P 

vt»* \ while there is work 

* 20 \ I® taking 

» 4 eS ® . o '* \ I“ll advantage of 

x^* \ all favorahle 

“•..-ih \ oonditiont. 




The CASE Tractor has many superior featurM, bectoie it ia 
apeoialljr for tbo ,ob. Ut us tell you more about it. 

Write us for Catalogue and Booklet of Testimonials. : 

Commonwealtli Agricaltural Service Engineere, Ltd. 

•ou Adelaide, SA. 

Phone; Central 6870 and 8526. Box 674, G.P.O. 

S.A. Branch: 53-57 Mwrphett Street, Adelaide Thonei Central 5566 
Branches all States and at Kadina. 
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the bowels out thoroug^bly. Feed her subsequently on tlie sloppy feed for a few 
days after the effect of the drench has worked off. Put a handful of Epsom salts 
in the feed ^ch day. Dissolve tho salts in warm water, and use it to damp the 
reed. In addition to the sloppy feed, let her still have a ration of Iona hav of 
good quality. ^ 

• ‘ D. G. H., ” Borrika, has lioi^ turns rouml as far as possible to the 
near side, and raises the near hind leg off the ground. Lies down and doubles 
up the front legs. When standing, paws the ground with off front Idfe. 

Reply — ^The horso is suffering from chronic indigestion, with repeated attacks 
ot mild colic. As a first step to procure a return to normal, I would recommend 
you to have his t€<^th attended to. They are almost certain to require dressing, 
and when this is done, he will be able to thoroughly chew the food and prepare 
it properly for digestion. Give the following diemdi: — Raw linseed oil pints, 
turpentine 2 oz., and see that this gives a good clearing out. Peed only on light 
sloppy food or green feed while this is working. After it has worked off, feed 
on light sloppy diet with not much dry hay. Sup[>ly the bulk instead with green 
feed. For a week put a handful of Epsom salts in the damp feed night and 
morning. Dissolve the salts in warm water, and use this to damp the feed. Put 
rock salt in the feodbox. Have the following powder made up: — P, nux vomica 
^Ib., P. rad. gentian ;i.lb., P. zingib ^Ib. Mix thoroughly together, and give him 
a tablespoonful twice a day, either in tlie feed, or if he will not take it that way 
— which is very probable — mix it in a spoonful of treacle, and smear the sticky 
mass on to the bai-k of the tongue with a piece of flat stick, so that he has to lick 
it down, shortly before feeding. 

“J. E. D., Meningie, asks — (1) Cure for warts on cow’s teats, (2) Preparation 
to encourage growth of hair on the tail and mane of marc, (3) Time tJiat should 
elapse after a sow has weaned a litter and the next service. 

Reply — (1) These may be greatly benefited or entirely removed by smearing 
them thickly with pure olive oil after each milking. If they persist they may be 
cut off with a pair of sharp scissors, and the sore touched with a stick of lunar 
caustic. They could then be oiled, and the caustic repeated as required, to prevent 
their renewed growth. (2) To stimulate growth of hair. Try the following: — 
Clip the hair as short as possible over the affected parts. Bub in vaseline or 
castor oil daily, and dress occasionally with the following liniment, which should 
be rubbed in well; — Tincture of caiitharides 1 part, soap liniment 8 parts. (3) 
Ke sow. Providmg she is in good condition at the time she may be serveil at the 
first time she conies in seajion after weaning, or any subseiiuent time. 


lion, occretary, Agricultural Bureau, Shoal Bay, reports bay horses with sores 
on nose and lips. 

Reply — Bathe the sores with warm water and 1 per cent, lysol to remove an3' 
scabs or scales. After daubing them dry, apply tincture of iodine to them once 
a day. 

“E. 0. O.,” Penong, reports stallion with enlarged })eiiis and scrotum; the 
swelling also extends up the belly and chest, also mare in poor condition. When 
worked or roused, breathes very heavily. 

Reply — Be stallion. It is impossible to definitely ascribt' cause to the animal’s 
condition, but it frequently occurs in stallions clue to heavy feeding, lack of 
exercise, and excessive service. It may arise from a dirty sheath con^encing 
irritation, from congestions of the penis, from blows or injuries. Satisfactory 
treatment generally results from the early administration of a good purgative, 
either an aloes ball or 11b. to l^lbs. Epsom salte as a drench. Subsequently the 
animal should be kept on sloppy diet, and receive a handful of Epsom salte m 
the food night and morning foi a week. The inside of the sheath should w 

kept well cleaned out, and the swollen parts supported by a soft pad soaked in 

an astringent lotion such as a weak solution of alum, and kept in posi^on by a 

suspensory bandage tied over the back and between the hind logs. Even the 

frequent application of cold water by douching from a bucket or applied from a 
hose is very beneficial. If abscess formation tends to occur, it should be hastened 
by warm fomentations, and the abscesses lanced to provide 

that forms. The wounds require to be subsequently treated with ^tisepnc 
solutions. The pressure pads and suspensory bandages are mwt essential paj^ 
of the treatment. The animal will probably recover the use of the penis as he 
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regaiub coiitUtioii, HJ*tl the awelliug subshic's. (iive him a teuspountui ot powdered 
uux voiuica night and morning for a week as a help to this end. Mix the powder 
with a little tieacle or molasses, and smear the resulting sticky muss over the back 
teeth and tongue, using a ineee of smooth flat stick to do it with. Be mare.* It 
is quite possible that the aninml has been strained internally, and has become 
touched in her wind (dr broken -winded). There may be some heart derangement, 
too. Knock off the linseed oil treatment, lilie will require a good spell on good 
leod. Sln^may have loz. of Fo/wh*r’H solution of arsenic daily for 10 days, and 
then knock it off for a time. Have the follow. ng powder made up: — Powdered 
mix vomu-a jib.; pow'dered gentian rmlix Ub., powderecl tciri sulph. lib. Give 
one tablespoouful of this mixture twice a da>, mixing the dose with a spoonful 
of treacle, ami giving it tin* same wa}' as advised for the stallion. 

I£ou. Secretary, Agiicultural Bureau^ Sho.il Bay, reports (1) 12-year-ohl mare 
which discharges white fluid when working, and (2) bay gelding, 12 years old, 
with rod film over each eyeball. 

Bt'ply — (1) The maie lias a chronic septic metritis (of the breeding bag), and 
lieing .of so long duratKin is not likely to Ih' eiired. The condition may be kept 
down and reduced by repeated flushings out of the breeding bag with warm normal 
baline solution (one teaspoonful of common salt to one pint of water). This 
sliould be injected into the breeding bag through a piece of rubber tubing (see 
that it is put into the breeding bag, am! not just into the back passage). After 
injecting it into the organ, try to get it to run out again, and if it does not 
return freely of itself, you may have to massage and press down on the breedmg 
hag by passing an oiled hand into the lectiim. After the salt solution is emptied 
out, inject, if you can get it, about one pint of tlie following solution: — Iodine 
I part, potass, iod. II parts, water 100 parts. This may be allowed to remain in 
the breeding bag, and it will gradually work its way out again. Repeat this 
treatment every two or thr(*e weeks — a very convenient time would bo when the 
imire is in season, if she shows that condition at all. (2) Try the following 
lotion: — Zinc sulphate 2 drs., boracic acid Idr,, distilled water 1 pint. Put a few 
drolls of this lotion into the eyes four or five times a day, so that it runs all over 
the eyeball. Be sure to have it lukewarm befoio injecting. If possible, keep the 
liorse in a dark box, or cover the eyes with a calico shade. 

Hon. Secretary, Rapid Bay, asks — (1) Best age to put a young sow to tho boar, 
(2) how long is a sow between periods, and (3) time between periods of heat in 
a ewe. 

Reply — (1) A young sow should be at least 10 months old before being put 
to the boar. (2) Three weeks and she will remain ‘*in season'' for about three 
days. (3) An emptj^ ewe will come “in season" again 17-20 days after slie 
was last unsuccessfully served. She remains “in season" for one or two days 
only. 


SUSPKCTED POISONOUS PLANT. 

Potiiia Agricultural Bureau forwards a few specimens of a plant which made 
its appearance in tho distriofc this year. Members of Bureau state Uiat it is quite 
a new plant to them. Members were anxious to know whether this plant was 
dangerous to stock. 

Reply — The plant forwarded has been identified by the Professor of Botany 
(Professor T. G. B. Osborn) as Euphorbia di'ummondi, a native weed widely spread 
over the State. It is commonly regarded as poisonous, but veterinary evidence as 
to its toxicity is not conclusive. The plant probably causes bloat if eaten by 
empty animals. 


strawberry CULTURK. 

Blaekhcatb Agricultural Bureau asks which is the most profltable strawberry 
TO grow. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. ' Quinn) says “Melba" is looked 
upon as the best general purpose strawberry grown here. The plants should be 
set out early in June in deeply dug soil which had had a good dressing of rotten 
farmyard manure or bonednst. iPor early fruit in cold districts, plant on an 
eastern to northern slope; in drier and hotter districts, set them on south-western 
to southern slopes, or in flats for preference. 
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black aphis. 

“W. J. G.,^’ Prospect Hill, forwarded a cherry leaf with sonio insects attached. 
He asked the beat way to get rid of the pest. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) says the insects are black 
aphis (Myzus oera^), which are usually found attacking the peach, almond, Japanese 
plum, and in South Australia less often the cherry trees, although, as the specific 
name implies, in Europe it habitually infests the cherry trees. The best remedy 
is tobacco and soup solution put on warm, repeating the dose two or three timjss 
with intervals of about two days between. If tobacco extracts are not availal^le 
nse kerosine emulsion, or even hot soapsuds made by dissolving 2ozs. Sunlight soap 
to the gallon of water. 


' TAKE-ALL INFECTION. 

The Yadnarie Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks: — ^‘Is 8t«d wheat taken 
from a crop which was badly infested with bike-all more subjt'ct to disease the 
following year than seed .taken from a non-in tested erop?^^ 

The Lecturer in Plant Pathology at the University (Mr. Geoffrey Samuel, 
B.Sc.) supplies the following information: — 

I have to state that wheat taken ;fTQm a crop which was badly infested with 
take-all will not, if properly cleaned^ be more subject to disease the following 
year on that account. The following points should be noticed in this connection, 
however : — 

(1) Infection by the disease can be carried through the smallest pieces of 
leaf -sheath or straw from the bases of diseased plants, so that wheat stripped and 
winnowed from a heap' in the middle of a paddock is more, likely to contain 
infection than wheat gathered with a harvester. I should think that pickling 
would get rid of much of this infection; but no experiments have been <lone on 
this. 

(2) There will be a considerable amount of partially shrivelled grain from 
infected plants near the edge of the take-all patches. This grain does not carr^ 
the take-all infection, but would not be expected to be such good seeti as plump 
grain, 

(3) Late wheats, ke.y those sown early, seem more liable to infection than the 
later-sown wheats; for if there is takc-ajl in the land much of it germinates with 
the first rains, and dies if it finds no wheat to grow upon. Later-sown wheats 
may thus escape much infection to which earlier^sown wheats would succumb. 


SCAB ON APRICOTS. 

Biackheath AgneultuiuJ Bureau asks — ‘‘Is there any effective method of 
preventing or removing the scab from apricots?^’ 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) advises spraying the trees witli 
Burgundy or Bordeaux mixture just when the leaves have nearly all fallen in 
autumn, before pruning, and again in spring when the flowers are comm:*nciiig 
to open. 


WHOLE MEAL BREAD. 

Biackheath Agricultural Bureau asks — Where wheat is ground on the farm foi- 
making whole meal bread, is one variety of wheat better adapted than another f” 

The Departmental Miller (Mr. G. H. Stevens) intimates that little definite 
information is available on this point. In making white bread it is found that 
a mixture of strong and weak flours gives the best results, and he suggests following 
the same practice m the case of whole meal. The main essential, however, in his 
opinion, is to select a good, clean, and plump sample of wheat, and, if necessaiy. 
to wash and thoroughly dry it. 
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THE USE OF 

SUPER Controls 
Farm PROFITS 

AND 

“TOP” Super 

YIELDS 

Maximum Crops at Minimum Cost. 

The Adelaide Chemical and Fertilizer Co. Ltd., 

OURBIE STREET. 


ROSEWORTHY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE HARVEST 
REPORT. 1923-1924. 


[By W. J. CoLEBATCH, B.Sc., M.R.G.V.S., Principal; R. C. Soow, 
Experimentalist, and E. L. Orchard, Farm Superintendent.} 
(Gontmued from page 851.) 


BARLEY CROP. 

As intimated at the commencement of this report, the season 
precluded us from sowing barley in the farm fields. We had, however, 
an area of 5.35 acres under this crop in one of the experimental fields, 
and moderate yields were obtained. The average return over this area 
was 19bush. 371bs., which brings the mean barley yield for the past 
20 years to 28bu8h. 211bs. per acre. 
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T vbijB XVI .— Yields of Various Spectfs ami Varieties of 


Barley, 1923. 


Variety. 

Selection. 

Area. 

Aeres. 

Total Yield. 

B. L. 

Acre Yield. 
B. r>. 

Malting Barleys — 

Prior 

4 

0.710 

16 

32 

23 

32 

Stucky .... 

1 

0.373 

8 

38 

23 

24 

Duckbill . . . 

1 

0.610 

9 

46 

16 

13 

Larsen 32 . . . 

1 

0.970 

12 

16 

12 

35 

Totals . 


2.663 

47 

32 

17 

41 

Cape Barievs — 

Short Head 

17 

0.138 

4 

25 

32 

30 

Boseworthy Oregon 

16 

1.022 

24 

36 

24 

9 

Roseworthy Oregon 

14 

1.528 

28 

36 

18 

40 

Totals . . 


2.688 

57 

47 

21 

28 

Grand totals . . 


5.351 

105 

.29 

19 

37 


Tabi.k XVII. — Shaiving GeneraJ Average Barley Yields on tkr 
College Farm. 1904-1928. 

Averaj^e 

Bainfall. Yield 


Season. 

Useful.'^ 

Inches. 

Total. 

Inches. 

Area. 

Acres. 

per Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

1904 ,. 

11.60 

14.70 

27.86 

38 

33 

1905 

14.23 

16.71 

65.73 

25 

4 

1906 

16.31 

19.73 

51.00 

40 

38 

1907 , 

13.96 

15.13 

79.30 

31 

21 

1908 

15.52 

17.75 

.94.83 

43 

49 

1909 

21.15 

24.05 

75 27 

35 

0 

1910 . 

16.79 

23.87 

113.42 

37 

9 

1911 . 

9.45 

13.68 

76.09 

39 

31 

1912 

13 05 

14.97 

123.82 

22 

21 

1913 . 

10.82 

15.66 

91.09 

12 

19 

1914 . 

6.12 

9.36 

12.85 

2 

26 

1915 . 

18.33 

19 76 

24.44 

41 

40 

1916 .. 

20.25 

23.23 

128.198 

12 

15 

1917 . 

17.25 

21.86 

126.053 

40 

46 

1918 . 

10.53 

12.01 

109.660 

23 

5 

1919 

8.22 

12.38 

56.385 

17 

15 

1920 

16.76 

19.30 

105.010 

21 

30 

1921 

12.98 

17.16 

66.698 

26 

25 

1922 

14.90 

20.00 

54.103 

37 

38 

1923 

25.30 

27.46 

5.351 

19 

37 

Mean for 20 years . . 




. 28 

21 


OAT HARVEST. 

Encouraged by the interest created amongst farmers by the 
introduction of new types of oats, the area under this cereal on the 
College farm has been gradually enlarged, and last year amounted 
to upwards of 100 acres. The demand for seed has been very keen, 
and although we have endeavored to place clients in the way of 

B 
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seeming supplies from other growers, many have bemi unable to 
obtain seed. It would be well if those who have been fortu^te 
enough to procure clean seed were to acquaint the College with the 
amount of seed they have available for sale after next harvest, in 
order that their names may be given to applicants who lodge orders 
after our own surplus has been exhausted. With so many varieties 
to handle we cannot find room for large plots, and consequently are 
compelled to disappoint many who desire to purchase College seed. 
This position would be largely obviated if the plan suggested were 
acted upon, and it should have the effect of assisting growers to 
dispose of their grain at advantageous prices. 

The average yield from all plots comprised in the 106 acres was 
SObush. 231bs., and the mean return for the 20-year period ending 
1923 was 23bush. 371bs. These figures are not high, but it must be 
remembered that Roseworthy is not an ideal oat-growing district, and 
varieties that do even moderately well here will usually give a much 
better account of themselves under cooler conditions. On the whole, 
however, the oaten crop of last season was above the average, although 
in other years individual yields have been higher. 


Tabus XVIII . — Showing the Average Oat Yield for the Period 

1905-1923. 



Rainfall. 


Yield 

Season. 

** Useful. »» 

Total. 

Area. 

per 

Acre. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs 

1905 

14.23 

16.71 

20.00 

43 

10 

1906 

16.31 

19.73 

33 50 

41 

18 

1907 

13.96 

15.13 

20.00 


- 

]908 

15.52 

17.75 

20.00 

22 

28 

1909 

21.15 

24.05 

23 52 

43 

19 

1910 

16.79 

23.87 

24.C0 

28 

15 

1911 

9 45 

33.68 

22 82 

22 

8 

1912 

13.05 

14.97 

52.00 

10 

4 

1913 

10.82 

15.66 

3.33 

11 

36 

19U 

6.12 

9.36 

— 



1916 

18.33 

19.76 

1.10 

32 

32 

1916 

20.25 

23.23 

6.36 

27 

15 

1917 

17.25 

21.86 

20.88 

14 

25 

1918 

10.53 

12 01 

35.99 

31 

4 

1919 ... 

8 22 

12.38 

36.51 

10 

17 

1920 

16.76 

19.30 

33.83 

29 

37 

1921 

17.98 

17.16 

55.40 

25 

22 

1922 

14.90 

20.00 

79.33 

28 

29 

1923 

. . 26,30 

27.41 

106.70 

30 

22 

BDeaxL for 20 years . . 





37 


Fourteen varieties were grown on Flett’s field, and the returns 
ranged from 88bush. 311bs. in the case of Sunrise to 20bush. *^50. from 
Y’arran. The Sunrise plot was a very small one— less than half ah 
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acre — and this fact must be considered when comparisons are being 
made on the basis of the figures given in the appended table* Usually 
this variety proves only a moderate grain yielder, although it is a 
splendid oat for hay or ensilage. Setting aside Sunrise, it will be 
seen that Kherson and Scotch Grey gave the highest yields of grain, 
and the Algerian plot returned only 2-3bush. less. It is in the very 
wet seasons that Algerian oats do best in this district, and conse- 
jjuently We did not expect to find the newer types much in advance 
this year; but under normal conditions they reap the advantage of 
brisk early growth, and their quick-maturing habit enables them to 
mature well-filled grain when the slower growing Algerian type is 
struggling against adverse ripening conditions. Lachlan and Early 
Burt, though less prolific than one or two others this year, have again 
given good results, as also have Guyra and Mulga. In the final column 
of the yield table will be found the mean returns for several seasons, 
and notice should be taken of these figures, as they may now be taken 
as reliable indications of the grain-yielding propensities of th^ 
different varieties under our soil and weather conditions. 


Table XIX . — Showing Yields of Varieties of Oats, 1918-1922. 


Variety. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Means. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

h. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Lachlan .... 

— 

- 

42 

29 

57 

6 

41 

22 

39 

20 

31 

19 

42 

19 

Scotch Grey . 

49 

17 

31 

12 

55 

15 

30 

23 

22 

4 

35 

35 

37 

IS 

Early Burt . 

— 

- 

48 

3 

36 

27 

26 

15 

31 

1 

28 

34 

34 

8 

Kherson . . . 

29 

29 

22 

19 

55 

9 

25 

16 

32 

8 

37 

9 

33 

28 

Kelsall’s . .. 

17 

28 

33 

3 

49 

2 

39 

1 

27 

27 

20 

19 

31 

,7 

Sunrise . • • . 

25 

33 

15 

27 

46 

4 

26 

13 

25 

32 

38 

31 

29 

30 

Algerian . . . 

— 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

21 

35 

33 

36 

27 

36 

Guyra . . . . 

— 

- 

16 

1 

55 

29 

13 

37 

23 

20 

27 

20 

27 

13 

Bathurst Early 

— 

- 

37 

16 

31 

7 

19 

9 

17 

19 

20 

17 

25 

6 

Mulga . . . . 

— 

- 

— 

- 

20 

0 

24 

1 

22 

23 

31 

29 

24 

23 

Quandong . . 

— 


— 

- 

36 

4 

12 

39 

20 

12 

23 

25 

23 


Yarran . . . . 
New Zealand 

““ 

* 

21 

15 

34 

21 

14 

6 

29 

29 

20 

7 

22 

0 

Gape . . . . 
Glen Innes, 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

17 

18 

24 

31 

21 

. 5 

No. 1 ... . 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

- 

26 

39 

- 

- ’ 


The last table given in this section brings together the mean hay 
and grain returns for ready comparison. The position held by Lachlan, 
Scotch Grey, and Early Burt have not been altered by the recent 
harvest. Taking into consideration both hay and grain yields. Early 
Burt must be regarded as the best general purpose oat we have growp, 
but the advantages it possesses over Lachlan and Scotch Grey are not 
such as to warrant the opinion that the latter two will always pro^e 
inferior to it. Even on the College farm it is not at all improbable 
that as the trials go on the mean yields of these three oats will come 
much closer together, and under entirely different circumstaneea 
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would not surprise us to learn that their relative positions had 
changed. We have, however, been working long enough with these 
varieties to be able to recommend them freely to farmers for both hay 
and grain. What is even more important to those who keep sheep 
is that they are all rapid growers fron> the start, and if sown early 
in the autumn (April), regardless of whether rain has fallen or not, 
they can be relied upon to furnish useful feed for ewes and lambs. 


TabijE XX . — Giving Average Hay and Grain Yields of Oat Varieties. 


Variety. 

Period. 

Hay per Acre. 

T. 0. L. 

Period. 

Grain per Acre 

U. L. 

Lachlan. . . . 

1921-1923 

2 11 17 

1919-1923 

42 

19 

Scotch Grey . 

1921-1923 

2 13 2 

1918-1923 

37 

18 

Barly Burt . . 

1921-1923 

3 2 11 

1919-1923 

34 

8 

Kheraon . . . 

1921-1923 

2 11 49 

1918-1923 

33 

28 

Keloall’j) . . . 

1921-1922 

2 13 2 

1918-1922 

31 

7 

Sunrise .... 

1921-1923 

2 15 109 

1918-1923 

29 

30 

Algerian . . . 

1922-1923 

2 5 58 

1922-1923 

27 

36 

Bathurst Early 

1921-1923 

2 11 71 

1919-1923 

25 

6 

Ifulga .... 

1923 

3 0 2 

1920-1923 

24 

23 

Quandong . . 

1923 

2 18 .34 

1920-1923 

23 

10 

Yan*an 

1922-1923 

2 15 8 — 

1919-1923 

22 

0 


WHEAT HARVEST. 

Wheat can adapt itself to climatic and soil conditions better than 
most crops, but even some of our most approved varieties failed to sur- 
\avc the trying circumstances which surroimded them last season. At 
the outset plans were laid for the sowing of about 300 acres of wheat, 
but only 170 acres of the fallow was utilised. The balance had to be 
abandoned owing to inundations, and an effort was then made to keep 
some of the varieties going by drilling freshly ploughed stubbles. 
In this, however, we were only partially successful, the drills having 
to be brought home without completing the amended programme. The 
total area sown was 184 acres, and the average return worked out at 
I5|bush., or practically 2bush. below the mean wheat yield for the 
preceding 20 years. It will be noticed in the summary that in three 
fields — ^Daly^s B and C, Flett’s A and No. 6C — ^the yields were well 
above the mean, whilst in the remaining two the crops were failures. 
It is not always an easy matter to account for the differences revealed 
in these tables, but in this instance it is possible to throw light on the 
question. In No. 5B, two small plots were cut out of a hay crop, as 
the grain crop area reserved for these varieties could not be sown. 
The crop in Grainger’s B was a very early wheat, and in consequence 
was sown last. Weather conditions at that time were very adverse, 
the soil was saturated, the seed germinated poorly, and a very thin 
plant resulted. 
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PlEANS OUAHTY 




( y ^ '\ 


asSHIi^K 


For Permanent Pasture 


When you lay down a permanent iMintuie you expect It to last for years. 
This Is possible only with the very best seeds. Bruknino s Incomparable 
Serbs are Machine Dressed, Graded, and Tested. This ensures reliable, 
plump seed, freedom from foreisn matter and noxious weeds. 


PERENNIAL RYE GRASS 
COCKSFOOT 
CREEPING BENT 
WHITE DUTCH CLOVER 
ALSIKE 

SUBTERRANEAN CLOVER 


PRAIRIE GRASS 
CRESTED D0G5TAIL 
FESCUES 

PASPALUM DILATATUM 
COW GRASS 
SWEET CLOVER 


“ TARWEI »» ' STRAWBERRY CLOVER. 


SAMPLES, QUOTATIONS, AND FURTHBE 
PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


ANNUAL WINTER FODDER CROPS 

Are perhaps better known as Four Purpobs Crops on account of the four purposea 
for whlcli they are famous. 

1. Thev give Winter Fodder that ran either be cut and fed or grazed. 

2. As the cutting kills the weeds, these mivtures are valuable for cleansing the land. 

8. In each of these ml'ctures a fair proportion of so ne legume is Included, so that the 

crop can be ploughed in for green manure, thus adrling hum'is to the soil. 

4. These mixtures, even when not ploughed under, improve the soil as regards avail- 
able nitrogen for succeeding crops. 



TUB LABOB8T AND LBADlMO 8BBD HOU8B IN YIOTOBIA, 

(F. H. BRUNNINQ PTY.. LTD.,, 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 
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No. 6C is a field 24 acres in area; but we had to cease work after 
drilling about two-thirds of it. Fortunately, the dry side of the field 
was under crop, and although the stand was not very thick the ears 
filled well, and the return was satisfactory. 

In the two larger fields seeding was finished by the end of Ms> 
under fairly good conditions, and, moreover, the land in Flett’s being 
of a light sandy character, is better adapted for growing crops in 
wet years than most of the farm fields. The highest yield amongst 
the bulk wheats was 22bush. 351bs., from King’s White in Daly’s 
B and C, which was seeded during the first week of May. The 
remmnder of this field that was allowed to stand for grain consisted ' 
of rising land, and was therefore less injured by an overplus of soil 
moisture than the crops in No. 60 and Grainger’s B. It is unfor- 
tunate that the circumstances under which the records are taken 
cannot be brought more under control. The accidental factor is bound 
to impair the value of the season’s results, since the allocation of the 
varieties to the different fields is naturally determined by such con- 
siderations as ease of management and convenience at harvest rather 
than by any attempt to fit them to any particular environment. The 
effects of untoward circumstances, however, whilst important from; the 
point of view of the seasonal averages, do not seriously affect the 
mean figures derived from a long series of harvests. It will be noticed, 
for example, that Early Gluyas — one of the best grain wheats for 
early districts — ^yielded less than lObush. this harvest, yet its mean 
return for nine years has only fallen from 23bush. 541bs. to 22bush. 
fillbs. Hence the importance of long continued trials in the quest 
for reliable grain-yielding varieties. 


Table XXI . — Summary of Wheat Harvest, 1923. 



Area. 

Total Yield. 

Acre 

Yield. 

Farm crops — 

Daly’s B and G . 
Flett’s A . . . . 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

68.990 

1,411 

32 

20 

28 

41.138 

797 

44 

19 

23 

No. 60 

16.008 

274 

12 

18 

16 

No. 6B 

2.153 

18 

7 

8 

21s. 

Grainger’s B . . 

31.535 

154 

35 

4 

54 

Totals . . . 

. 158.824 

2,656 

10 

16 

43 

Bxperimental plots — 






(1 acre and oyer) . . 

25A05 

241 

58 

9 

34 

Totals . . . 

. 184.120 

2,898 

8 

15 

44 

Experimental plots— 






(under 1 acre) . . . 

5.0S4 

49 

51 

9 

52 

Grand totals 

. 189.183 

2,947 

59 

15 

35. 
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TabijE XXII . — Shovoing the Average Yields of Wheat on the CoUege 

Farm, 1904-1923. 


Season. 

BainfalL 

^'Useful.'' Total. 

Inches. Inches. 

Area Under 
Wheat. 
Acres. 

Average 
Yield per Acre. 
Bush. lbs. 

1904 .. 

11.60 

14.70 

330.00 

18 

3 

1905 .. 

14.23 

16.71 

212.00 

24 

11 

1906 .. 

16.31 

19.73 

318.00 

14 

30 

1907 .. 

13.96 

15.13 

1*78.00 

13 

20 

1908 .. 

15.52 

17.75 

258.52 

22 

14 

1909 .. 

21.15 

24.05 

328.47 

25 

5 

1910 .. 

16.79 

23.87 

267.35 

16 

38 

1911 .. 

9.45 

13.68 

234.98 

14 

17 

1912 .. 

13.05 

14.97 

232.89 

19 

36 

1913 .. 

10.82 

15.66 

333.07 

6 

32 

1914 .. 

6.12 

9.36 

148.69 

11 

28 

1915 .. 

18.33 

19.76 

367.271 

21 

13 

1916 .. 

20.25 

23.23 

330.937 

24 

44 

1917 .. 

17.25 

21.86 

353.473 

17 

32 

1918 

10.53 

12.01 

320.326 

17 

36 

1919 .. 

8.22 

12.38 

329.957 

9 

22 

1920 .. 

16.76 

19.30 

341.542 

26 

57 

1921 .. 

12.98 

17.16 

2S6.393 

16 

56 

1922 

14.90 

20.00 

305.078 

16 

6 

1923 .. . 

25.30 

27.46 

184.129 

15 

44 

Mean 

for 20 years . . 



.. 17 

.36 


Yields op Chief Varieties. 

Generally speaking, the later ripening and consequently earlier 
sown varieties yielded better results than earlier kinds. There were, 
of course, exceptions to this, as, for instance. Maharajah, which heads 
the list with 25^bu8h. per acre. Similarly Bajah, an early mid-season 
wheat, gave us 23bush. 511bs., whilst Ford yielded 19bush. 301bs. 

Of the late wheats Yandilla King comes first with 23bush. ISlbs., 
and is closely followed with Marshall’s No. 3, which returned 20bush. 
311bs. 

The popular variety — Sultan — ^fell below its usual place for the 
year, but, notwithstanding this, it has proved the most prolific grain 
yielder over the past six years. In general, the order in which the 
other varieties appear has not been modified to any appreciable 
extent. It will be observed, on reference to the mean figures, the later 
varieties are still found congregating at the bottom of the list. 
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TABiiE XXIU.— Showing Yields of Chief Varieties of Wheat Crown 


as Farm Crops, 1915-1923. 


Variety. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

192]. 

1922. 

1923. 

Means. 

Period. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

h. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 


Sultan 

35 

15 

19 

51 

28 

11 

17 

6 

24 

12 

12 

0 

22 

29 

19*7-23 

Early Qluyas . . . . 

14 

53 

9 

56 

34 

25 

-.30 

57 

20 

49 

9 

50 

22 

21 

1915-23 

Caljph 

27 

29 

15 

54 

27 

46 

21 

20 

27 

28 

13 

48 

21 

24 

1915-23 

President 

30 

4 

18 

41 

25 

22 

11 

47 

28 

27 

18 

16 

21 

7 

1917-23 

Ford 

14 

32 

19 

12 

25 

23 

15 

18 

20 

46 

19 

30 

20 

46 

1916-23 

Early Crossbred 53 . 

15 

41 

9 

21 

38 

5 

15 

5 

21 

46 

16 

51 

20 

43 

1917-23 

King’s White .. .. 

15 

30 

13 

54 

22 

20 

13 

16 

22 

55 

22 

35 

20 

21 

1915-23 

Rajah 

19 

27 

19 

7 

25 

46 

9 

27 

22 

48 

23 

51 

19 

48 

1917-23 

Felix 

22 

20 

20 

41 

28 

8 

9 

38 

28 

21 

8 

14 

19 

32 

1917-23 

Maharajah 

15 

22 

16 

25 

27 

45 

11 

20 

20 

52 

25 

30 

19 

29 

1917-23 

Faun 

18 

8 

26 

7 

23 

53 

20 

55 

17 

53 

16 

33 

19 

24 

1917-23 

Yandilla King . . . . 

19 

10 

9 

47 

27 

36 

9 

47 

24 

12 

23 

15 

18 

32 

1915-23 

Queen Fan 

17 

3 

5 

19 

22 

47 

21 

15 

23 

37 

13 

39 

18 

28 

1915-23 

Late Gluyas 

Federation 

18 

12 

5 

11 

26 

29 

23 

25 

17 

18 

6 

6 

18 

1 

1915-23 

14 

8 

6 

58 

25 

18 

16 

44 

20 

0 

21 

30 

16 

43 

1917-23 

Marshall’s No. 3. .. 

16 

43 

8 

35 

28 

17 

11 

14 

27 

32 

20 

31 

16 

2 

1915-23 


Table XXIV . — Giving Average Hay and Grain Yields of Wheat 




Varieties. 




Variety. 

Period. 

Hay per Acre. 

Period. 

Grain per Acre 



T. 

0. 

L. 


B. 

L. 

Sultan 

1920-23 

2 

6 

85 

1917-23 

22 

29 

Caliph 

1921-23 

2 

2 

.30 

1915-23 

21 

24 

President , . . . 

1920-23 

2 

2 

80 

1917-23 

21 

7 

Early Crossbred 53 

1920-23 

2 

5 

19 

1917-23 

20 

43 

King’s White . . 

1920-23 

2 

6 

0 

1915-23 

20 

21 

Rajah 

1921-23 

2 

8 

14 

1917-23 

19 

48 

Felix 

1920-23 

2 

5 

79 

1917-23 

19 

32 

Maharajah . . . 

1921-23 

2 

7 

71 

1917-2.3 

19 

29 


Table XXV . — ShfAving Yields of Latest Strains of College Selected 

Wheats. 

Selec* 


Variety. 

tion. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Means. 

I’enod 



B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 


Dan 

5 

39 

34 

22 

6 

24 

39 

20 

16 

15 

28 

24 

25 

1919-23 

Sultan 

7 

22 

47 

26 

46 

22 

6 

24 

12 

5 

8 

22 

26 

1917-23 

Caliph 

8 

19 

56 

29 

11 

16 

10 

27 

28 

13 

48 

22 

35 

1916-23 

Ford 

9 

19 

12 

25 

23 

22 

58 

25 

33 

7 

30 

22 

6 

1916-23 

President 

7 

20 

23 

28 

4 

21 

3 

28 

27 

6 

26 

21 

23 

1917-23 

Felix 

7 

20 

41 

27 

10 

22 

59 

28 

21 

5 

20 

20 

54 

1917-23 

King’s White 

18 

21 

40 

32 

39 

15 

49 

22 

55 

15 

2 

20 

22 

1909-23 

Fortune 

9 

14 

58 

22 

21 

13 

2 

23 

38 

5 

0 

19 

45 

1916-23 

Emperor 

7 

16 

40 

14 

41 

15 

30 

26 

12 

12 

16 

19 

38 

1917-23 

Queen Fan 

14 

17 

36 

20 

41 

17 

11 

23 

37 

8 

45 

19 

17 

1910-23 

Federation 

15 

12 

37 

17 

59 

16 

33 

20 

0 

11 

12 

18 

51 

1909-23 

Faun 

8 

20 

41 

27 

20 

21 

21 

17 

53 

8 

31 

18 

45 

1917-23 

Rajah 

7 

17 

35 

19 

53 

14 

32 

22 

48 

17 

37 

18 

34 

1917-23 

Gluyas 

18 

20 

42 

22 

4 

17 

0 

20 

49 

9 

50 

18 

31 

1909-23 

Marshall ’s No. 3 . . . 

17 

18 

11 

19 

43 

18 

23 

27 

32 

6 

45 

18 

12 

1909-23 

Maharajah 

7 

23 

23 

15 

31 

19 

6 

20 

52 

10 

56 

17 

43 

‘ 1917-23 

Gypsy 

5 

22 

10 

23 

50 

14 

49 

21 

21 

6 

14 

17 

41 

1919-23 

Yandilla King 

12 

11 

S8 

25 

12 

16 

0 

24 

12 

15 

46 

17 

24 

1912-28 

Late Gluyas 

18 

20 

35 

26 

33 

14 

58 

17 

18 

6 

6 

17 

24 

1909-23 

Early Crossbred 53 .. 

8 

19 

10 

24 

14 

14 

5 

16 

56 

3 

40 

16 

51 

1917-22 
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Interesting particulars of the new crossbreds raised at the College 
are given in Table XXVI. Several of the 1919 crossbreds give 
promise of developing into attractive types, but attention is specially 
directed towards the Federation and Gluyas cross, which was found 
to be storm resisting to a greater extent than any Gluyas crossbred 
previously produced here. It is hoped that this wheat, either directly 
or indirectly, will enable us to place on the market strains that will 
combine the high yielding capacity of Gluyas with the rigidity of 
straw so characteristic of Federation. 


’\\\\niKX.Xy\--Showni(j Yifhls of Somt Si u' ('nUeije Crotisbrrd 



Selec- 




Yield 

per .\.ere. 



tion. 

Pedigree. 


1920 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Means 

Variety. 




B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

Nizam 

1 

Kniporor x Caliph 

(1916) 

28 30 

22 39 

24 22 

13 20 

22 13 

Vawab 

4 

Anvil X Sultan 

(1916) 

26 20 

23 50 

25 10 

5 14 

20 9 

Regent. 

4 

Rajah x Gluyas 

(1916) 

23 27 

18 19 

23 38 

14 44 

20 2 

KH II. 

2 

Ford X Florence 

(1918) 

— 

— 

21 53 

16 59 

19 26 

Oluford 

<> 

Fold X Gluyas 

(1918) 

— 

— 

20 25 

10 33 

15 29 

KF II.. 


Argentine White x Bonus 

(1918) 


— 

19 6 

10 28 

14 17 

J.P. ITT. 

1 

Felix X Tunis 

(1918) 

- 


— 

13 20 



1 

Federation x Gluyas 

(1919) 

— 

— 

— 

31 49 



1 

Federation xLate Gluyas (1919) 

— 

— 

— 

30 13 



1 

Crossbred 53 x Sultan 

(1919) 

- 

— 

— 

30 0 



1 

Federatiou X Queen Fan (1919) 

— 

— 

— 

29 3 



1 

Crossbred 53 x Caliph 

(1919) 

— 

— 

— 

27 47 



I 

Crossbred 53 x President 

(1919) 


— 

— 

25 0 



S l)c Prinmijr Uroi) urns’ ^auh of i\«5lplh Jti). 


OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE MEN ON THE LAND. 


Authorised Capital dS4,000»000 


ThA Train object of tbe Bank Is to render Bankin'? Service to the Man on 
the Land. The kevnote of the Bank's Service lie-< In Ibi svmpathetto 
conHhlcratlon of Its customers* needs when tinanclal strlnjency and 
diooghts arise. 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY. BRANCHES IN ALL STATES. 
Adelaide Office : Alma Chambers, 28, McHenry Street. 

QUEENSLAND— VICTORIA- 

9 Branches, 7 Agencies. 6 Branches, 3 Agencies 


NEW SOUTH WALES— 

6 Branches, 2 Agencies. 

TASMANIA— 

1 Branch. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA— 

5 Branches, 4 Agencies 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 

2 Branches, 3 Agencies 


Mo oharge for keeping accounts. 

Interest allowed on current acoonntp. All interest pavahle onar 
terly on current accounts, on fl<ed deposits, and on Tnrift Department 
amounts. 

In the Thrift Department, deposits from is. ott are aooepted, and 
Interest at current rates is allowed on minim im Monthly balances. 


F. W. STRACK. FAI5.. F.CI.S. (Eng.), General Manager. 
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ALDEHYDE IN FORTIFYING SPIRITS. 


[By A. T. Jebteris, B.Sc. (State'Agricultural Chemist), and 
C. S. Piper, B.Sc. (Assistant Chemist), Roseworthy College.) 

Statutory regulation 84 of the Excise Act, amended this year by 
regulation 19, stipulates that spirit used for fortifying wine must 
contain less than 75 milligrams of acetic aldehyde per litre of absolute 
alcohol. 

In view of the fact that many distillers in this State and elsewhere 
have found it difficult to keep economically within this limit, some 
investigations have been made at the Roseworthy College laboratory, 
the results of which have been thought of sufficient interest to embody 
in this note. 

In the first place, it will be as well to examine aldehyde in its 
relation to alcohol and acetic acid from a chemical standpoint. 

When ordinary or ethyl alcohol is oxidised the first product is acetic 
aldehyde. On further oxidation acetic acid is formed. These reactions 
may be expressed by the two equations : — 

( 1 ) CjH„OH + 0 ~ CH,COH + H,0 
Alcohol and oxygen =» aldehyde and water. 

( 2 ) CH 3 COH + 0 - CH 3 COOH. 

Aldehyde and oxygen =» acetic acid. 

A little aldehyde is always formed in the fermenting vati together 
Muth traces of acetic acid, while on standing in wood additional 
aldehyde is -developed. TWefore if an older wine be distilled the 
product will contain considerably more aldehyde than that of a newly 
made wine. That such is the case can be seen from a comparison of 
this season’s wine with that of 1917, which stood for two years in 
wood before boittling. From a litre each of new and old Doradillo 
wine the following results were obtained, on distillation, 100 c.c. being 
collected as foreshots: — 



Foreshots, 

100 O.O. 

Hearts, Feints, and 
Resldne, 900 o.o. 

Total, 

, 1,000 o.e. 

Vintage. 

P 

Aldehyde. 

Aldehyde 
per Lit. of 
Ale. 


1 

Aldehyde 
ptr lit of 
Alo. 

i f 

’ 

1^’ 

Aldehyde. 

Aldehyde 
per lit. of 
Ale. 


C.C. 

mgs. 

! 1 

O.C. 

mga ! 

mgs. 1 

CO. ! 

mgs. 

1 mgs. 

1924 

56 

11 

! j 

32 

2 

62 ' 

. . j 

88 

13 

147 

1 

1917 

^ 1 

18 

{ 806 j 

' i 

66 

“J 

178 1 

1 

116 , 

1 

28 

244 
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Since aldehyde is the intermediate oxidation product between 
alcohol and acid, it should be produced on the souring of a wine. 
The following tests show this to be the case. The young Doradillo 
used above was inoculated with vinegar bacteria and allowed to stand 
in a warm place. The increase of acidity and aldehyde was noted : — 


1924. Doradillo, sound 
1924. After five days . 
1924. After seven days 
1921-. After nine days . 


Acidity as i 
Sulphuric ‘ 
Acid. 1 

Increase of 
Acidity 

Aldehyde 
per Litre of 
Wine. 

Increase of 
Aldehyde. 

1 

]\Tgs. per lit. i 
4,704 


13 


7,840 

3,13() 

27 

14 

10,976 ' 

6,272 

32 

19 

16,270 1 

11,566 

32 

1 

i 

1 


It has been contended that the use of an oxidising agent, such as 
potassium permanganate, previous to distillation or rectification will 
eliminate the aldehydes by oxidising them to acetic acid, and the 
custom amongst some distillers has been to add permanganate at the 
rate of 11b, per hundred gallons to the neutralized wine, or to the 
distillate some hours before rectification. Though this action may 
take })lace, it is unfortunately more than counterbalanced by the 
4idditional oxidation of alcohol to aldehyde. 

The following tests carried out on some rectified spirit purchased 
by the College will demonstrate this. Permanganate was added to the 
spirit in the proportion of lib. per lOOgalls., and after four hours 
standing the whole was dialled and the aldehyde contents deter- 
mined. As the oxidising power of permanganate varies considerably 
witli the neutrality of the solution, the spirit was treated in three 
portions : — 

(a) Acid. — Sulphuric acid added at the rate of Igram per litre 

(b) Neutral. — The spirit was slightly acid and was made exactly 

neutral to phenolphthalein. 

(c) Alkaline. — Caustic soda was added at the late of 1 gram per 

' litre. 


Permanganate Added. 


i 

1 

Original j 
Spirit, 1 

i 

! Acid. 

1 

1 Neutral. 

1 

1 

1 

1 Alkaline. 

Total aldehvde in mgs. per litre 
of absolnte alcohol 

! 

22 

119 

I 

i 

67 

37 

.laorease in aldehyde 

— 

97 

I “ 

15 
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This was repeated with permanganate at the rate of 31bs. per 
lOOgalls. 



< )riginal ! 

1 Spirit. ^ 

Acid 

' Neutral. 

1 

Alkaline 

Total aldehTde in mgs. i>er litre 
ot absolute slcohol 

1 

22 { 

222 

130 

60 

Increase of aldehyde 

— 

200 

108 

38 


The estimations were made colorimetrically with the use of Schiff ’s 
reagent. It appears, therefore, that — 

(a) The use of potassium permanganate increases the aldehyde 
contents of a spirit. 

(i») The increase varies greatly with the neutrality of the solution. 

fc) The increase is in a measure proportional to the amount of 
permanganate used. 

On using potassium diohromate in the place of permanganate 
similar results were obtained. 

To test the possibility of converting the aldehyde to alcohol by the 
action of a reducing agent, tests were made with ferrous sulphate and 
oxalic acid. Negative results were obtained in each case. 

Physical Methods. 

Acetic aldehydye has a boiling point of 21° C., while that of ethyl 
alcohol is 78° C. The vapour pressure of the former in solution ia 
considerably in excess of that of alcohol, and on exposure at a raised 
temperature much aldehyde should be expelled. 

Spirit containing 4,000 milligrams per litre of aldehyde was exposed 
to the air at a temperature of 60° C. for three-quarters of an hour. 
The aldehyde was reduced to 700 milligrams, but there was also a loss 
of 50 per cent, of alcohol. 

An apparatus was then arranged, as shown in diagram 1, to 
conserve this loss. In the first place the condenser E was omitted and 
the spirit condensing in B dropped hot into the open vessel P. The 
lighter portions of the distillate were condensed, caught in D, and 
constantly returned to .still .\. Tin- final result of the <listillation wa- 
as follows: — 



Per Cent Alcohol 
by Volume. 

Milligrams Aldehyde 
per Litre of 
Absolute Alcohol. 


Per Cent. 


300 O.O. spirit distilled in A 

91 

880 

240 O.O. distOlal^ in F 

90 

280 

43 O.O. heads, D 

92 I 

3,000 


600milligTameperllt».- 

loM of *looh<J, per cent. : lose of aldehyde, 24i per cent? 
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In industrial distillation the heads can be continually returned to 
the still. There must come a time, however, when their aldehyde 
contents have so increased that the resulting spirit would be ^oo 
highly contaminated, and the heads must then be discarded. 

The apparatus shown in diagram L if used continuously, is in 
many respects similar to a “Coffey^' still, as may be seen by reference 
to diagram 2. The various parts are lettered the same as the corres- 
ponding parts in diagram 1. 

It is suggested that by increasing the temperature of C and 
allowing the distillate to drop while warm into an open vessel, a large 
portion of the aldehyde would be lost in transit, and the contents of 
D could be returned to the still for a much longer period. 

In the “ Coffey ’’ still this might be effected by shortening condenser 
coil C and lowering tank D. It is thus shown that by a process of 
distillation whereby the alcohol is condensed and withdrawn from the 
mixed vapors, at a raised temperature, an effective separation from 
aldehyde will result. As a matter of fact, continuous stills of the 
‘Toffey’’ type are not giving much trouble in respect to aldehyde. 

With the pot-still, however, the case is otherwise, as the . ‘‘ fore- 
shots, representing about 10 per cent, of the distillate and a greater 
per cent, of the total alcohol, may contain from 800 to 2,000 milli- 
grams per litre of aldehyde, and unless the subsequent rectification is 
very efficient in eliminating this, it is advisable to discard the ‘‘fore- 
shots.’' They can certainly be utilised for vinegar by those running 
such a process in connection with their stills, but as the Excise allows 
only 2^ per cent, loss during distillation, the man without a vinegar 
plant and working a pot-still or some other type where the aldehyde 
is not eliminated is at a considerable disadvantage. 

Summary. 

1. The formation of small quantities of aldehyde by th(' oxidation of 
alcohol in a fermenting must is a normal process and aldehyde is 
consequently present in new wine. 

2. This process conltinues during the maturing of a wine and the 
percentage of aldehyde rises. 

3. When a wine soura additional quantities of aldehyde are formed. 

4. The use of oxidising agents, such as potassium permanganate 
and dichromate, will not eliminate the aldehyde from a wine or spirit, 
but only results in an increase. This increase varies greatly with the 
neutrality of the liquor treated, and is roughly proportional to the 
amount of oxidising agent used. 

5. Treatment with reducing agents, such as ferrous sulphate and 
oxalic acid) does not influence the aldehyde. 

6. If a wine or spirit be subjected to fractional condensation the 
aldehyde contents of the main distillate are low, and the heads 
containing^ the bulk of the aldehyde can be continuously returned to 
the still until they are so high as to effect the main condensate. 
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7. Continuous stills of the “Coffey” type can be so arranged as to 
allow of the production of a fortifying spirit conforming to the Excise 
standard regarding aldehyde without undue loss of spirit. With pot- 
stills the difficulty is greater, particularly where the original wine 
contains a fair amount of aldehyde, as in the case, on the one hand, 
with weU-matured wine, and on the other, with sour wine. 

Thanks are due to the following gentlemen for their advice: — 
Mr. C. R. Churchward, State chief analyst, Customs; Mr. D. G. 
Quinn, State viticulturist. Roseworthy College ; Messrs. Seppelt Bros., 
vignerons, Seppeltsfield. 


BOOBOROWIE EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST 

REPORT. 


[By E. A. Bristow, Manager.] 

This farm is situated 120 miles north of Adelaide, and contains 
1,484 acres, with an altitude of 1,200ft. to 2,000ft. It consists of two 
blocks — one, the old North Booborowie homestead, is ‘‘high’^ land, 
running to the highest point in Brown's Hill Range, and part of the 
stock road, and containing 1,186 acres; the other (block No. 478), 
situated two miles from the homestead, containing 298 acres of com- 
paratively level land, which in times of heavy rains is flooded by 
water from the Tumela Creek. This farai is situated in the centre 
of a very good district, which contains land suitable for (1) cereal 
growing, (2) lucerne growing without irrigation, and (3) some first- 
class grazing land not arable. Typical cereal-growing land and 
grazing land constitute this farm, and although the recently acquired 
block of the stock road adjoining the eastern boundary of the home- 
stead block contains about 20 acres of second-class lucerne land, unfor- 
tunately it does not include any of the first-class lucerne-growing land, 
of which many thousands of acres are to be found in this district, 
because in the growing and handling of this crop there is urgent* need 
for experimental investigation. 

The Season 1923. 

To the end of April only 57 points of rain were registered, but the 
dry spell ceased on the 5th of May, and good rains followed for the 
rest of the season as follows; — May, 2.77in.; June, 2.77in. ; July^ 
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4.28in. ; August, 2.50in. ; September, 3.17in. ; October, 2.30in. ; No- 
vember, 0.28in. ; and December, 2.53in. As will be noted the seeding 
and fallowing months were extremely wet, which rendered see5&ing 
operations very difficult. The total rainfall for the year was 21.17in. 


Rainfall Distribution at Booborowie, 1900-1923. 


January 

Februiry 



April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Ootobei 

November 

Decern ber 

Total 

“Useful** rainfall (April-Noveraber) 


MeaiiH, 

1900- 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

190(V 

1923, 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

0*49 

0*23 

0*22 

1*25 

1*23 

0-26 

0*62 

0-46 

2*56 

— 

M2 

1*09 

— 

0*67 

0*82 

005 

0-51 

1*76 

0*15 

0*15 

0*76 

100 

1*35 

0*79 

— 

1*69 

0*16 

0*96 

1-64 

2*42 

0-96 

2*47 

4*14 

2*77 

1*83 

2*51 

2*25 

4*27 

2*92 

1*58 

2*77 

2*66 

200 

1*36 

1*88 

2*46 

3*31 

4*28 

2*14 

212 

2*01 

3*52 

2*38 

2*50 

2*60 

2*22 

2*11 

2*09 

2*57 

2*79 

]*63 

3*17 

2*18 

1*68 

1*44 

211 

ICO 

0*70 

2*30 

1*67 

1*06 

0*85 

3*47 

0*84 

0*00 

0*28 

1*07 

0*93 

1*78 

1*92 

0-92 

2*24 

2ri3 

M3 

10*83 

18-39 

22*22 

20-60 

20-32 

21-17 

17*60 

14-12 

13*77 

i 

19-67 

15*46 

16*61 

18-23 

14-62 


The total rainfall for the year must be considered good ; it is above 
the average, as is also the “useful” rain. 


Distribvtion of ‘‘Viteful" Rainfall, Roohorowif, 1900-1923. 



1923. 

1900-23. 

Means. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

deeding rains (April-May) 

. 2.93 

2.79 

Winter rains (June- July) 

. . .. 7.05 

4.70 

Spring rains (August-October) 

7.97 

6.07 

Rarly summer rains (November) . . 

0.28 

1.07 


■" ■ 

— — 


18.23 

14.63 


. Crops. 

The continuous rains during May and June made seeding operations 
extremely difiBcult, and a considerable amount of the wheat sown was 
drilled under boggy conditions, and weeds could not be killed. 

^Ensilage Crop . — ^Pield No. 14, which was fallowed in 1921, and 
carried a wheat crop in 1922, was cultivated during May 3rd and 4th, 
drilled from 5th to 7 th with SOlbs. of Calcutta oats and Icwt. of super 
per acre. This crop made fair growth, and the whole, of the field, an 
area of 8.72 acres, was cut. Part of Field 15, an area of 5.62 acres, 
was also cut for ensilage, making a total of 14.34 acres, yielding 75 
tons, averaging 5 tons 4cwts. 671b8. per acre. 
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Hay Crops , — The area devoted to cereals for hay was 76.07 acres. 
Some stubble land was sown with oats. Field 15 was sown with Cal- 
cutta oats, seeded at the rate of SOlbs. and Icwt. of super per acre. 
Field 7 was sown with (^alcutta oats, seeded at the rate of SOlbs. and 
Icwt. of super per acre. Field 4 was sown with 751bs. of Crossbred 
53 and 2cwts. of super per acre on fallow land. Part of Field 23, 
was sown with various wheats at the rate of 751bs. and 2cwts. of super 
per acre on fallow land, and was also cut for hay. The yields of hay 
obtained from the various fields are set out in the next table: — 



Hay Yields, Hoohorowie, 

1923. • 



Field. 


Total 

Yield 

Kind. 

Grown. 

Area. 

Yield. 

per Acre. 


No. 

Acres. 

T. C. L. 

T. 0. L. 

Wheat crop . . . . 

2&3 

10.28 

45 0 0 

4 7 61 

Wheat crop . . 

.. .. 4 

16.66 

57 0 0 

3 8 48 

Calcutta oats . . . 

.7 

9.3 

15 0 0 

1 12 29 

Calcutta oats . . . . 

15 

6.67 

10 10 0 

1 11 .54 

Wheat headlands . 

11 

2.64 

6 0 0 

2 5 51 

Wheat crop 

.... 23 

27.06 

75 0 0 

2 17 85 

Wheat headlands . 


2.28) 



Wheat headlands . 

27 

1.18 1 

7 0 0 

2 0 52 

Farm average . 


76.07 

215 10 0 

2 16 74 


The yields obtained must be considered good, although crops grown 
under such favorable conditions could hardly be otherwise. 


II ay Returns^ Boohorome, 1912-1923. 



Total 

'‘TTsefur^ 






Yield 

Vear 

Rainfall. 

Raipfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

C. 

T. 

T. 

0. L 

1912 . . . 

15.50 

13.20 

70.00 

132 

5 

0 

1 

18 88 

1913 

. 15.07 

10.88 

76.00 

109 

14 

0 

1 

8 97 

1914 

9.76 

7.79 

— 

Failure 




1915 . 

. 17.14 

15.95 

52.27 

144 

15 

0 

2 

15 43 

1916 .. . 

. 22.41 

20.28 

37.93 

109 

14 

0 

2 

17 94 

1917 . . 

26.70 

21,02 

58.43 

198 

19 

0 

3 

8 11 

1918 

1.3.87 

11.98 

51.41 

107 

0 

0 

2 

1 70 

1919 

. 18..39 

13.77 

75 75 

117 

0 

0 

1 

10 100 

1920 

. 22.22 

19.57 

75.64 

225 

0 

0 

2 

19 55 

1921 . 

20.50 

15.4 ft 

47 41 

98 

0 

0 

2 

1 38 

1922 

. 20..32 

15.61 

88.38 

168 

0 

0 

1 

18 8 

1923 

. 21.17 

18.23 

76.07 

215 

10 

0 

2 

16 74 

Means . . . 

. 18.59 

15.31 

— 


— 


2 

3 9 

. Oat Cropsr 

—Only a 

small area 

was devoted to oats for grain, and all 


oats were sown on stubble land. Field 24 was fallowed in 1921, and 
carried a wheat crop in 1922; was sown early in May with Scotch 


Grey and Algerian oats at the rate of SOlbs. and Icwt. of super per 
acre. Field 9 b was fallowed in 1921, and carried a wheat crop in 
o 
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1922, and was sown with Calcutta oats early in May at the rate of 
801bs. seed and Icwt. super per acre. The yields received from the 
oats crops are shown in the table below, with the total and average 
return for the season .■ — 


Oat Yields. Boohorome, 1923 . 



Field 

Variety. 

(J row 11 

Scotch Grey 

. . No. 24 

Algerian . . 

. . No. 24 

Scotch Grey . . . . 

. . Exp. plots 

Calcutta 

No. 9a 


Farm average . . 



Total 

Yield 

Area 

Yield 

per Acre. 

Acres 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

10.04 

270 9 

26 37 

5.9 

125 7 

21 9 

3.17 

116 30 

36 33 

5.19 * 

142 38 

27 22 


24.30 655 4 26 38 


Oat Returns, Booborourie, 1913 - 1923 . 



Total 

‘^UsefuP’ 



Yield 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1913 . 

. .. 15.07 

10.86 

64.00 

1,394 13 

32 11 

1914 

. . . 9.76 

7.79 

— 

Failure 

— 

1915 . .. 

.... 17.14 

15.95 

75.47 

2,410 20 

31 38 

1916 . . 

.. .. 22.41 

20.28 

4.23 

138 33 

32 33 

1917 

26.70 

21.02 

4.68 

231 25 

49 20 

1918 

13.87 

11.98 

31.93 

863 27 

27 2 

1919 . . . 

. . . 18.39 

13.77 

22.40 

451 18 

20 6 

1920 

.... 22.22 

19.57 

19.24 

843 20 

43 34 

1921 

20.50 

15.46 

18.72 

445 19 

23 32 

1922 

.. .. 20.32 

15.61 

22.89 

579 6 

25 12 

1923 

.. .. 21.17 

18.23 

24.30 

655 4 

26 38 

Means . 

. . . 18.87 

15.60 

— 

— 

28 21 


Only two varieties of oats have been grown continuously for the 
past few years, and the yields secured since 1916 are set out in the 
next table: — 


Oat Varieties, Booborowie, 1916 - 1923 . 



Total 

“Usoful” 





Farm 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Scotch Grey, 

Calcutta. 

Average. 


In. 

In. 

Bush 

.lbs. 

Bush, lbs 

Bush. lbs. 

1916 

.... 22.41 

20.28 

49 

21 

28 

20 

32 

33 

1917 

.... 26.70 

21.02 

61 

20 

44 

29 

49 

80 

1918 

.. .. 13.87 

11.98 

33 

19 

27 

8 

27 

2 

1919 

.. .. 18.39 

13.77 

22 

24 

21 

5 

20 

6 

1920 } 

.... 22.22 

19.57 

42 

30 

46 

16 

48 

34 

1921 

. . 20.50 

15.46 

S2 

8 

19 

8 

23 

32 

1922 

. . . . 20.32 

15.61 

28 

9 

23 

4" 

. 23 

12 

1928 

. . . . 21.17 

18.23 

29 

12 

27 

22 

26 

88 

Means . . . . 

.... 20.70 

16.99 

37 

18 

29 

29' 

81 

T 
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by overhauling yonr 
Wind Mills and replacing 
any old type mill with a 

METIERS 
Self Oiling Mill. 



comers. 

M This mil] will carry a sufficient supply oi 
oil for 12 months’ continuous working, 

fitted to old towers, 

thus showing a considerable saving in cost. 

Get in touch with us^ at once, advise us the pattern of your old 
mill, and give the height of the tower. We will he pleased to 
advise you how to make the best use of your old materials. 

We make up several different types of Mills, 

All of which are kept up-to-date. 

Writ, (or . foil Uh of Hills, Fumpt, Fittings— priets have been eonsideraUy 
redneed — post«] Itee to any address, or 

mSPECT AT OUB SHOWROOH: 

METTERS Limited, 

142, RUNDLE STREET, ADELAIDE. 
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Barley Crops . — ^All barley was sown on stubble land at the rate of 
tiOlbs. of seed and Icwt. of super per acre. Field 24 was cultivate^ 
and sown during the last half of Jiuie. Details of this year’s barley 
(•rops are shown in the next table: — 


Barley Yields, Boohorowie, 1923. 


Field Total Yield 

Variety. Grown. Area Yield. per Acre. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

iJhort Hoad No. 24 32.11 580 42 18 4 

Koseworthy Oregon Exp. plots 2.89 30 35 10 31 


Farm average 35.00 611 27 17 24 


The barley in Field 24 went down so badly that I estimate we only 
obtained about one-half of ' the grain. , Apart from the crop going 
down, the heads broke at the first node, making it impossible to get 
the grain with a reaper thresher, even with every alternate tooth out. 

One of the rotation plots, with an area of 1.5553 acres, sown with 
barley No. 36, yielded only Sbush. ITlbs. per acre, having been almost 
completely destroyed by dandelions. 


Barley Returns, Boohorowie, 1915-1923. 

Total “Useful" yield 


Year. 

Rainfall. 

Baineall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1915 . 

. . 17.14 

15.95 

3.09 

108 

26 

35 6 

1916 . . . 

22.41 

20.28 

35.93 

1,119 

46 

31 8 

1917 

. . 26.70 

21.02 

23.65 

914 

26 

38 33 

1918 

. . . . 13.87 

11.98 

29.11 

1,045 

23 

35 46 

1919 

. . . . 18.39 

13.77 

32.58 

501 

1 

15 19 

1920 

. . . 22.22 

19,57 

35.39 

1,087 

38 

30 37 

1921 

20.50 

15.46 

52.52 

1,454 

5 

27 34 

1922 

. . . 20.32 

15.81 

38.53 

1,014 

35 

26 17 

1923 

. . . 21.17 

18.23 

35.00 

611 

27 

17 24 

Means . . . , 

20.30 

16.87 

— 

— 


28 86 


Wheat Crops . — As usual, an assortment of wheat varieties was 
grown this season. The table setting out the yields of the different 
kinds shows that the best crop produced a yield of 39bush. 121bs. per 
acre, whereas the poorest did not yield higher than 16bush. 291bs. per 
acre. Testing vkrieties is essentially one of the operations of an 
experimental farm, but it has the inevitable effect of reducing the 
wheat yields considerably below those that could be expected were 
only the highest yielding varieties grown. All wheat crops were 
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grown on fallowed land, and the fields which carried these crops were 
treated follows : — 

Field 23. — This field carried oats and barley in 1920, and barley in 
1921. It was fallowed between the 13th and 14th of August, 1922, 
rolled, harrowed, and cultivated from September 20th to 25th, culti- 
vated and drilled in between June 7th and 20th with 751bs. of seed 
and 2cwts. super per acre. 

Field 27. — This field carried a crop of barley in 1920, was pastured 
during 1921, and fallowed in 1922 between July 3rd and 14th, It 
was cultivated between 2nd and 3rd of October, cultivated and drilled 
from May 25th to 28th with 751bs. seed and 2cwt8. super per. acre. 

Field 4. — This field was pastured during 1921, fallowed between 
August 24th and 29th, 1922, harrowed September 9th, cultivated 
October 9th to 12th, cultivated and drilled from May 19th to 25th 
with 751bs. seed and 2cwts. super per acre. 

Field 11. — This field was sown for pasture during 1921, was fal- 
lowed from August 29th to September 2nd, 1922, harrowed on the 
5th September, cultivated and drilled from June 21st to 22nd with 
751bs. seed and 2cwts. super per acre. 


Whmt Variety Yields, Hooborotvie, 1923 



Field 


Total 

Yield 


Grown. 

Aiea 

Yield. 

per Acre. 

Vanity. 


Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Yandilla King 

23 

2.29 

89 

47 

39 

12 

Federation . . 

4 

2.00 

74 

30 

37 

15 

Federation 

Exp. plots 

34.00 

1,148 

59 

33 

48 

Marshairs No. 8 .. 

23 

CO 

oi 

79 

« 0 

33 

12 

Federation ... 

Exp. plots 

22.65 

740 

30 

32 

42 

Caliph .... 

23 

2.14 

67 

13 

31 

25 

Major . . . . 

. . .27 

16.27 

502 

49 

30 

54 

Major .... 

.... 11 

1.81 

54 

18 

•30 

0 

Onas . . / 

.... 23 

2.84 

83 

40 

29 

28 

Hard Federation 

.. 23 

3.52 

101 

33 

28 

51 

King’s White . . . 

23 

2.19 

62 

25 

28 

30 

Ourrawa 

23 

1.65 

45 

28 

27 

33 

Queen Fan 

.. . 23 

2.21 

60 

45 

27 

29 

TandiUa King 

.... 11 

2.03 

54 

27 

26 

49 

Queen Fan 

.... 11 

1.65 

43 

54 

26 

36 

Leak’s Rustproof . . . . 

.... 23 

0.70 

,18 

25 

26 

19 

Gluyas 

.... 11 

4.04 

98 

38 

24 

25 

Marshall ’s No. 3 . . . . 

.... 11 

1.59 

37 

35 

23 

38 

Crossbf^ 53 

.... 11 

1.74 

28 

41 

16 

29 

Farm average . . . . 


107.70 

3,392 

37 

31 

30’ 
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I'he average wheat yield of 31bush. 801bs. per acre must be con- 
sidered good when low-yielding varieties are grown along with heavj;- 
yiolding varieties. 


Wheat Returns, Boohorame, 1912-1923. 



Total 

^^Usefur^ 




yield 

year 

Hainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield 

per Acre 


In. 

In. 

Acres 

Bush 

lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

1912 

. . 15.50 

13.20 

180.00 

4,645 

20 

25 

48 

1913 

15.07 

10.86 

388.75 

6,611 

53 

17 

0 

1914 

. . . 9.76 

7.79 

339.75 

990 

5ft 

2 

55 

1915 

17.14 

16.95 

284.28 

7,765 

2 

27 

19 

1916 

. . 22.41 

20.28 

216.67 

7,668 

40 

35 

24 

1917 

26.70 

21.02 

153.22 

4,984 

30 

32 

32 

1918 

13.87 

11.98 

173.81 

4,631 

32 

26 

39 

1919 . . 

.... 18.39 

13.77 

113.84 

3,041 

15 

26 

43 

1920 

22.22 

19.57 

91.51 

2,937 

17 

32 

5 

1921 

20.50 

15.46 

103.10 

2,112 

32 

20 

29 

1922 

20.32 

15.61 

66.85 

1,840 

13 

27 

32 

1923 . . 

21.17 

18.23 

107.70 

3,392 

37 

31 

30 

Means . . 

.... 18.59 

15.31 

— 




25 

so 


The average yield of 25bush. 301bs. per acre for the 12-year 
period, 1912 to 1923, is very satisfactory considering 1914 approached 
a failure, and that a number of varieties that are not suitable to the 
district have to be grown. Judging on the basis of the above figures, 
it can be taken that with an application of 2cwts. of super on well- 
worked fallowed land, the average annual yielding capacity of this 
neighborhood, when suitable varieties are grown, is in the vicinity of 
30bush. per acre. 


Yields of Wheat Varieties, Hoohorowie, 1916-1923. 



Means, 

1916- 

1919, 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Means, 

1919- 


1918. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

i 

B. L. 

B. li. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

1923. 

b. L. 

Major 

— 

31 47 

46 14 

28 9 

29 48 

30 49 

33 21 

Federation . 

. 36 26 

26 29 

31 12 

19 J 

27 45 

33 29 

27 35 

Leak’s Rustproof 

. *24 0 

29 39 

29 4 

23 25 

15 40 

26 19 

24 49 

Crossbred 53 . . . 

. *25 8 

21 9 

28 59 

17 21 

23 0 

16 29 

21 24 

Onas . 

Tandilla King . . 

. 35 40 

. 32 24 

24 52 

30 28 

38 23 

41 8 

25 41 

25 59 

t 

29 28 
33 23 


Queen Fan . . . 

. 29 51 

24 6 

35 13 

21 9 

h ^ 

27 7 


Gi^h 

. 24 48 

31 14 

33 27 

25 53 


31 25 


HarshaU’s No. 3 

29 9 

29 26 

33 38 

13 10 


29 22 

. 

Oluyas 

. 24 .17 

31 15 

31 5H 

21 44 


24 45 


King’s Red . . . 
Minister .... 

Cnrrawa 

Hard Federation . 
King’s White . . 

. 24 45 
. *34 6 

23 58 35 15 

36 64 34 38 

•ms only. 

22 67 

22 26 

s. 

c.. 

27 88 

28 81 
28 80 
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Permanent Experimental Plots. 

Instead of placing experimental plots in different fields each year, 
the policy of permanent plots ha.s been adopted, with the idea of 
idiminating residual effects of fertili.sers. 

Bare PAiiiiOW-WHEAT Experiments. 

Various series of permanent experiments dealing with wheat in bui e 
fallow-wheat rotation, and covering manurial, cultivation, and de|)th 
of ploughing tests were mapped out in 1915. The plots carried their 
first crops in 1916. The plots are so arranged that one-half of each is 
fallowed every alternate year, the half fallowed one year cariying a 
crop the following year, and vice versa. For the eight years that th-ae 
plots have been cropped. Federation wheat has been used on all plots 
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Permanent Manurial Plots, Boohorowie, 1916-1923. 

Plot. 

1. lewt. superphosphate. 

2. Icwt. superphosphate. 

3. 2cwt8. superphosphate. 

4. 3cwts. superphosphate. 

6. No manure. 

6. Icwt. super, Jcwt. nitrate of soda (spring). 

7. 2cwt8. super, Jcwt. nitrate of soda (spring). 

8. Icwt. super, Jcwt. sulphate of ammonia (seeding). 

9. 2ewts. super, Icwt. sulphate of ammonia (seeding). 

10. Icwt. super, }cwt. muriate of potash (seeding). 

11. 2ewt8. super, Icwt. muriate of potash (seeding). 

12. 2cwts. super, Jcwt, muriate of potash (seeding), Jcwt. nitrate of soda (spring). 

13. Icwt superphosphate. 

14. No manure. 

15. Icwt. basic slag. 

15. 2cwt8. basic slag. 

17. 10 tons farmyard maniiio. 

18. 10 tons farmyard manure, 2cwt8. super. 

19. 10 tons farmyard manure, 2cwt8. super, Icwt. muriate of potash. 

20. 2cwts. super, 4cwt8. gypsum. 

21. 2cwt8. super, 5cwta. lime. 

22. 2cwts. super (half at ploughing). 

23. 2ewts. super (half at ploughing), Icwt. nitrate of soda (spring). 

751bs. of Federation seed used per acre on all plots. 


Yield per Acre. Means. 



1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1916- 

23. 

Plot, 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1 

.. 36 

58 

28 

23 

23 

28 

26 

50 

30 

11 

11 

52 

23 

25 

31 

5 

26 

32 

2 . 

38 

57 

28 

14 

34 

27 

29 

3 

29 

52 

13 

45 

27 

34 

35 

40 

29 

42 

3 . 

39 

3 

30 

5 

40 

50 

28 

16 

28 

31 

19 

40 

32 

29 

35 

33 

31 

48 

4 . 

.. 38 

0 

29 

20 

41 

4 

30 

39 

32 

6 

18 

39 

36 

11 

36 

41 

32 

43 

6 . 

.. 32 

68 

27 

39 

24 

24 

17 

32 

23 

29 

5 

26 

13 

11 

28 

21 

21 

36 

6 . 

.. 40 

18 

34 

50 

36 

38 

27 

34 

32 

56 

18 

17 

26 

45 

36 

45 

31 

38 

7 . 

.. 40 

60 

34 

36 

36 

33 

31 

35 

32 

6 

19 

14 

26 

2 

34 

22 

31 

55 

8 

41 

25 

31 

18 

32 

33 

28 

53 

33 

39 

17 

22 

28 

46 

36 

14 

31 

16 

9 . 

.. 38 

11 

36 

13 

34 

28 

29 

33 

30 

48 

21 

21 

26 

25 

35 

7 

31 

31 

10 . 

40 

60 

32 

31 

34 

44 

28 

9 

28 

44 

12 

13 

26 

31 

35 

31 

29 

54 

11 . 

.. 44 

1 

30 

64 

34 

41 

29 

0 

29 

20 

19 

26 

28 

10 

33 

51 

31 

10 

12 . 

.. 40 

34 

34 

28 

36 

31 

29 

7 

30 

8 

19 

68 

30 

42 

35 

49 

32 

10 

13 . 

.. 40 

11 

34 

65 

34 

18 

26 

68 

29 

36 

17 

6 

28 

67 

32 

7 

30 

23 

14 . 

.. 40 

9 

28 

31 

24 

36 

14 

6 

21 

9 

3 

9 

12 

53 

28 

45 

21 

40 

16 . 

.. 41 

66 

34 

14 

28 

49 

22 

26 

28 

30 

21 

47 

24 

30 

36 

58 

29 

54 

16 . 

.. 42 

23 

39 

43 

28 

10 

27 

47 

29 

22 

21 

46 

24 

19 

85 

52 

81 

10 

17 . 

.. 40 

7 

31 

26 

28 

25 

28 

8 

29 

49 

12 

5 

26 

10 

37 

28 

29 

12 

18 . 

.. 41 

44 

32 

41 

32 

40 

32 

17 

28 

43 

21 

0 

27 

37 

86 

26 

31 

89 

19 

.. 42 

6 

31 

56 

32 

0 

32 

12 

33 

34 

20 

16 

27 

42 

87 

10 

32 

7 

20 . 

.. 41 

8 

31 

36 

33 

12 

29 

13 

28 

43 

20 

29 

29 

26 

81 

51 

30 

42 

21 . 

.. 46 

68 

35 

38 

31 

3 


36 

29 

16 

19 

51 

29 

52 

32 

36 

31 

44 

22 . 

40 

40 

32 

18 

30 

16 


M 

28 

69 

18 

44 

27 

36 

33 

16 

30 

6 

23 . 

.. 41 

31 

32 

20 

31 

55 


f 3 

31 

20 

18 

0 

28 

37 

34 

20 

30 

51 


' 1 * 

These manurial teats with wheat have been conducted continuonriy 
the past aix aeaaona, and in such a series of seasons and in these 
particular soil conditions, they appear to indicate that : — 

1. — A §cwt. dressing of superphosphate gives an increase of 
4bush. 541bs. of wheat per acre over and above the yield received 
from wheat grown without manure. 
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2. — A dressing of lewt. of superphosphate gives an increased yield 
of Shush. 251bs. per acre. 

3. — A 2cwts. dressing of superphosphate gives an increase of 

lObush. lOlbs. per acre. 

4. — A 3cwts. dressing of superphosphate gives an increase of 

llbush. 51bs. per acre. 

6. — A dressing of Icwt. superpho.sphate gives an increase of 

3bush. 311bs. over and above that received from a ^cwt. dressing of 
superphosphate. 

6. — A dressing of 2e,wts. of superphosphate gives an increase of 
5bush. 161bs. over a Jcwt. dressing. 

7. — A dressing of 3cwts. of superphosphate gives an increase of 
6bush. lllbs. over a ^cvvt. dressing. 

8. — A dressing of 2cwts. superphosphate gives an increase of 

Ibush. 451bs. over and above that received from a drassing of Icwt. 
superphosphate. 

9. — A dressing of 3cwts. superphosphate gives an increase of 
2bush. 401bs. over a Icwt. application. 

10. — A 3cwts, dressing of superphosphate gives an increase of 
551bs. over and above that received from a 2ewts. application of super- 
phosphate. 

11. — An application of Icwt. basic slag gives an increase of 
Sbush. 161bs. over the no-manure plots. 

12. — An application of 2cwts. basic slag gives an increase of 
9bu8h. 321bs. over the no-manure plots. 

13. — A dressing of 2cwts. basic slag gives an increase of 
Ibush. 161bs. over a Icwt. application of basic slag. 

14. — The addition of ^cwt. nitrate of soda to a dressing of Icwt. 
superphosphate gives an increase of Ibush. 351bs. per acre. 

15. — The addition of ^cwt. of nitrate of soda to a dressing of 2cwts, 
superphosphate gives an increase of 71bs. per acre. 

16. — An application of 4cwt. sulphate of ammonia added to Icwt. 
of superphosphate gives an increase of Ibush. 131bs. per acre. 

17. — An application of |cwt. sulphate of ammonia added to a 2cwt8. 
dressing of superphosphate results in a loss of 171b8. per acre. 

18. — A ^cwt. dressing of muriate of potash in addition to Icwt. 
superphosphate results in a loss of 91b8. per acre. 

19. — A icwt. dressing of muriate of potash in addition to 2cwts. 
superphosphate results in a loss of 381b8. per acre. 

20. — ^The addition of icwt. muriate of potash and icwt. nitrate of 
soda to 2cwt8. superphosphate gives an increase of 221b8. per acre. 
The addition of icwt. muriate of potash gives an increase of 15Iba. 
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over the superphosphate and nitrate of soda. The addition of ^cwt. 
nitrate of soda gives an increase of Ibush. over the superphosphate 
and muriate of potash dressing. 

21. — Ten tons of farmyard luanuye per acre gives an increase of 
7bush. 341bs. of wheat over no-manure, at a minimum cost of £4 for 
the fertiliser. 

22. — Ten tons of farmyard manure and 2(iwts. superphosphate per 
acre gives a yield of 91bs. of wheat less than that received from a 
dressing of 2cwts. superphosphate alone. The addition of ^cwt. 
muriate of potash to 2cwts. superphosphate and 10 tons farmyard 
manure only gives an increase of 281bs. per acre. 

23. — The addition of 4cwts. of gypsum to the dressing of 2cwts. of 
superphosphate r’esults in a loss of Ibush. 61bs. of wheat per acre. 

24. — The addition of 5cwts. of lime to a dressing of 2cwts. super- 
phosphate results in a loss of 41bs. per acre at a minimum extra cost 
of 8s. for lime. 

25. — Putting half of the superphosphate into the land at ploughing 
time, and at the depth of ploughing, does not give an increase over the 
method of putting all of the superphosphate in with the seed, when 
2cwts. of superphosphate is used to the acre. 

26. — The addition of 4cwt. of nitrate of sofla to 2cwts, of superphos 
phate, when half the latter fertiliser is put in the soil at plough- 
ing time only gives an increase of 46.1bs. per acre. 

Money Value of Increase. 

Owing to the varying prices of both grain and fertilisers, it is quite 
impossible to put a correct value on the increases obtained from the 
different fertilisers, but if we take figures about 25 per cent, in 
advance of pre-war prices, we can compare the results as shown below. 
In the following table the prices used to arrive at the values of grain 


increases are: — 





s. 

d. 


Wheat 

.... 3 

9 

per bush. 

Superphosphate 

.... 5 

0 

per cwt. 

Basic slag 

.... 5 

0 

per cwt. 

Nitrate of soda 

.. .. 18 

0 

per cwt. 

Sulphate of ammonia . . . . 

.. .. 16 

0 

per cwt. 

Muriate of potash 

.. .. 18 

0 

per cwt. 

Farmyard manure 

.... 8 

0 

per ton 

Gypsum 

.. .. 2 

0 

per cwt. 

liime . 

.. ..82 

0 

per ton 
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CHARLES WHITING. 

GRAIN AND PRODUCE SALESMAN. 

OmoB-— No. 2 , Oontral Mission Building Franklin Streets Adelaide. 
SlOBBS—Railwav Siding, Mile End Railway Yard. 

’Pboitb— Central 0275. 

PURCHASES FOR CASH OR NEGOTIATES SALES OF 

WHEAT, OATS, BABLBY, PEAS, CHAFF, POTATOES, Ac 

Best facilities and favorable terms for Storage of Grain and Prodnoe 
on behalf of growers. 

Special attention devoted to Sale and Pnrohase of best types of Wheat, Oats, 
Barley, Lnoerne, Sudan Grass, and other Areals. 

F oar. Bran, Pollard, New and Second-hand Comsaoks at Lowest Current Rates. 
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Thm completo Elactrle lighi mi 
Power Plaal 

USED IN EVERY CLASS OF HOME, BUSINESS 
AND PUBLIC BUILDING. 
OHBAPBR-BBTTBR-SAFER. 

TOTAL 8.A. BALBS, 660.* 

Tbe S.A. GovemiDent have now pnrcbssed at 
Delco-Ught PIsoti. 

Ostalosne ** B," Advioe, Prices— Free 
8 .A. DIstHbuton — 

PABBOIIS A BOBEBTSOM. Ltd., 87 . Worando 
Buildings, Grenfell Street, Adelaide. 


DURiBESm 

WILL MAKE A 
DURABLE HOME 
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FARMERS! GARDENERS 
PASTORALISTS ! 

Have Taxation Returns ever 
worried YOU? 

OUR INCOME TAX ASSESSOR, the 
LATEST, SIBIPLEST, and CHEAPEST 
SYSTEM.of BOOKKEEPING, specially 
designed for PRODUCERS, will help 
you to overcome your difficulties, and 
will enable you to FILL IN YOUR 
OWN RETURNS. 

PRIDE, £1 lOla Oda — Less 5% discount 
to Bureau Members. 

(We wiU attend to your Taxation Re- 
turns dbould you so desire.) 

OBDBB HOW VBOH * 

THE PHODOCEHS’ TEAELT KSCORD 
AND INOOIE TAX ASSESSOR, 

G.P.O., Box e 08 , Adblaidb. 
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Monby Value of Inobbasb— oon^MuetJ. 


Addition of— 

- _ _ .. i 

To- 

Gives 

Increase 

of- 

Increase 
at 38. 9cL 
per Bush. 

Cost of 
Extra 
Outlay. 

Profit 

^wt. super. 

No manure 

B. L. 

4 54 

8. d, 

18 5 

A d. 

2 6 

9, d. 

15 11 

Lowt. super 

No manure 

8 25 

31 7 

5 0 

26 7 

Slowts. super. 

No manure 

10 10 

38 2 

10 0 

28 2 

Ilnwhf. ftuper. 

No manure ........... 

11 5 

41 7 

15 0 

26 7 

Icwt. sui^r. 

ijowts. super. 

2}cwts. super. 

lowt. super. 

2owt8. super. 

lowt. super. 

iowt. super. 

Jowt. super. 

Sowt. mper, 

iowt. super. 

lowt. super. 

2cwt8. super. 

3 31 

5 16 

6 11 

1 45 

2 40 

0 55 

13 2 

19 9 

23 2 

6 7 

10 0 

3 5 

2 6 

7 6 

12 6 

5 0 

10 0 

5 0 

10 8 
12 3 
10 8 

1 7 

Loss 

lowt'. basio slag 

No manure 

8 16 

31 0 

5 0 

26 0 

2owt8. basio dag 

No manure 

9 32 . 

35 9 

10 0 

25 9 

lowt. basio slag 

owt. nitrate of soda .... 

lowt. basio slag 

1 16 

4 9 

5 0 

Loss 

lowt. super. 

1 35 

5 11 

9 0 

Loss 

owt. nitrate of soda .... 

2cwts. super. 

0 7 1 

0 6 

9 0 

Loss 

owt. sulphate of ammonia 

lowt. super. 

1 13 1 

4 7 

8 0 

Loss 

rowt sulphate of ammonia 

2owts. super. 

♦ 

— 

8 0 

Loss 

owt. muriate of potash. . 

lowt. super 

t- ! 

— 

9 0 

Loss 

owt. muriate of potash. . 

2cwts. super. 


— 

9 0 

Loss 

owt. muriate of potash 

2cwt8. super. 

0 22 

1 5 

18 0 

Loss 

and |owt. nitrate of soda 
lowt muriate of potash . . 

2owts. super, and (owt. 

0 15 

0 11 

9 0 

Loss 

lowt. nitrate of soda 

nitrate of soda 

2owts. super, and iowt. 

1 0 

3 9 

9 0 

Loss 

10 tons farmyard manure. 

muriate of potash 

No manure 

7 34 

28 5 

80 0 

Loss 

10 tons farmyard manure. 

2cwt8. super 

§- 1 

— 

80 0 

Loss 

|owt. muriate of potash . . 

10 tons farmyard manure 
and 2owt8. super. .... 

0 28 

I 9 

9 0 1 

Loss 

towts. gypsum 

[kswtB.fime 

2owtB. super. 

2owts. super 

ti- 

ll- 

— 

8 0 

8 0 

Loss 

Loss 


* 171bt. deoreaae. 1 9lbe. decrease. 1 381bs. decrease. ^ 91bs. decrease. 
II Ibush. 61be. decrease. ^ ilbs. decrease. 


Permanent Cultivation Plots, Booborotoie, 1916-1923. 

All plots dressed with 2cwts. superphosphate per acre. 

Plot. Treatment. 

Early Fallow (Jvly ) — 

24. Ploughed 6in., harrowed immediately. Cultivated or harrowed whenever 
necessary. 

26. Ploughed 6in., left untouched during winter. Cultivated or harrowed when- 
ever necessary. 

26. Ploughed 6in., rolled immediately. Cultivated or harrowed whenever 
necessary. 

' 27. Ploughed 6in., skim ploughed after rain. Cultivated or harrowed whenever 
necessary. 

Late faVow (after September Isf )— 

28. Ploughed ^in. Cultivated or harrowed whoever necessary; not rolled. 

29. Ploughed 6in. Boiled same day as ploughed. Cultivated aecor^ng to 

requireipeats. 

Auiwmn Ptoughimy — 

80. Ploughed 4in. at seeding, not fallowed, and immediately rolled. 
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Permwent Cultivation Plots, Booborowie, 1916-1923— continued. 









Yield per 

Acre. 







Keans, 


1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1916 

23. 

Plot. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B, 

L. 

B. 

L. 

24 . . . . 

40 

48 

31 

33 

31 

44 

28 30 

30 29 

19 

14 

28 

25 

34 

26 

30 

39 

25 .. .. 

41 

4 

35 

52 

33 

56 

28 45 

29' 19 

19 

30 

30 

9 

34 

0 

31 

34 

26 .. .. 

33 

25 

33 

14 

29 

34 

27 31 

28 26 

20 

40 

27 

43 

34 

8 

29 

20 

27 .. .. 

41 

1 

33 

47 

32 

24 

25 53 

27 67 

19 

27 

29 

34 

32 

48 

30 

21 

28 .. .. 

35 

38 

32 

29 

31 

28 

26 35 

29 6 

17 

15 

22 

18 

31 

0 

28 

14 

29 .. .. 

37 

45 

30 

56 

31 

25 

26 39 

28 46 

16 

34 

24 

53 

29 

57 

28 

22 

30 .. .. 

35 

49 

24 

3 

28 

12 

17 58 

26 30 

9 

29 

18 

45 

22 

35 

22 

55 


Permanent Depth of Ploughing Plots, Booborome, 1916-1923. 

All plots dressed with 2cwt8. superphosphate per acre. 

Plot. Depth of Ploughing. 

31. Ploughed Sin. deep. 

32. Ploughed 6in. deep. 

33. Ploughed 9in. deep. 

34. Ploughed 9iii. deep. To be then twice ploughed 3iii. deep before again 

ploughing 9in. deep. 



1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

Yield per Acre. 
1919. 1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Means, 

1916-23. 

Plot. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

31 .. 

. . 39 51 

28 20 

33 38 

27 25 

28 23 

19 56 

26 22 

31 7 

29 23 

32 .. 

. . 37 13 

31 24 

32 42 

27 1 

28 50 

21 24 

28 44 

34 2 

30 10 

33 .. . 

. . 33 54 

33 17 

32 23 

27 20 

29 19 

20 44 

27 38 

35 45 

30 3 

34 .. . 

. 33 44* 

— 

30 35i 

— 

29 34t 

— 

24 4* 

— 

) 29 29 


— 

32 13* 

— 

27 36t 

— 

20 44 1 

— 

*37 24 

1 - 


* 9in. ploughing. t Sin. ploughing. 


The tests, comparing different methods of cultivating land for wheat 
growing, show that where the same variety of wheat is grown and the 
same manuring practised at Booborowie, for a series of seasons, such 
as the past eight : — 

1. Bare fallowing the land early or late, and any subsequent method 
of cultivation, increases the yield above non-fallow to the extent of 
from 3bush. 201bs. to Sbush. 391bs. per acre. 

2. The biggest returns are obtained from fallowed land prepared 
according to the recognised practice of the district, i.e., ploughing 
early (July), leaving rough throughout the winter, then cultivating 
or harrowing whenever weeds or a surface crust render it necessary. 

3. Harrowing the land immediately after ploughing appears to 
have a depressing effect to the extent of about Ibush. per acre in the 
yield. 

4. Bolling immediately after early ploughing (July) appears to 
lave a depressing effect on the yield to the extent of, approximately, 
ifbush, per acre. 

5. Skim ploughing the fallowed land after the first rain does not 
ncrease the yield received from ordinary fallow treatment. 

6. Land ploughed in July in preparing the bare fallow gives an 
ncrease of Sbush. 201bs. per acre over the yield received from land 
ploughed in September. 
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ACROSS* 
KEROSENE I 

^ ‘9 tins of CrossslO tins of | 
^ another Power Kerosene." i 

^ Prom two qoartors comes the above ^ 
^ definito proof of the superiority of “Cross." ^ 

^ Tributes such as the above prove conclu* ^ 
^ sively that “Cross" Kerosene Is a power ^ 
^ fuel of exceptional merit “Cross" gives ^ 
^ maximum powert reduces carbon, eliminates ^ 
^ knocking and Is economical. ^ 


ITOCKCD AT Ait ttADINO STOWES. 
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7. September ploughing gives about equal yields whether ploughed 
shallow (3in.) and not rolled or ploughed deep (Gin.) and heavily 
rolled the same day. 

8. The depth to which land is ploughed between Sin. and 9in. has 
had but little effect on the yields of wheat crops in this locality up 
till the present. 

Rotation of Crops. — Experimental Plots. 

Several series of permanent experimental plots were planned in 
1915, and all of these have been continued since that time. The field 
chosen for the rotation plots was, fortunately, bare fallowed in 1914, 
so that the crops and records for these crops commence from that 
year. 

Rotation Plots, Booborowie, 1915-1923. 

Means, 

1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1916-23. 

B. L. B. L. B.^ L. B. L. B. L. B. L. B. L. B. L. B. L. B. 1. 

Skriss I.^Plots 1 and 2. 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2cwts, super). 

Wheat . 29 42 30 28 32 22 23 10 23 5 28 9 ^ 0 30 29 32 38 28 14 

Serhis II.— •Plots 3 and 4. 

Sorghum — Wheat {2cwt8, super ). 

Wheat . 34 44 31 20 31 50 19 49 24 37 31 50 16 37 30 8 28 41 27 44 

Seeibs IIIa.-— P lots 5 to 7. 

Pasture— Bare fallow— Wheat {no manure). 

Wheat . 29 5 28 45 25 40 15 40 20 6 22 17 16 44 16 56 18 53 ’ 21 34 

Series IIIb.— P lots 8 to 10. 

Pasture — Bare fallow — Wheat {icwt, super). 

Wheat . 37 9 37 47 35 10 26 5 29 53 85 54 23 14 33 18 33 24 32 26 

Series IIIo.^Plot8 11 to 13. 

Pasture— Bare fallow— Wheat {lowt, super). 

Wheat . 38 51 39 17 36 6 27 56 28 28 35 51 22 36 38 24 33 1 33 23 

Series IIId.— P lots 14 to 16. 

Pasture— Bare fallow — Wheat {2owts super). 

Wheat . 37 6 39 30 36 48 23 55 28 41 33 1 23 43 30 43 31 25 31 39 

SiRlBS^raE.— Plots 17 to 19. 

Pasture— Bare fallow— Wheat (Zowts, super). 

Wheat . 39 40 40 0 32 58 25 43 27 26 32 17 25 1 34 43 25 34 31 29 

Series IVa.— P lots 20 to 22. 

Bare fallow— Wheat (2owts, super)— Bar'ey {lowt super). 

Wheat . 37 37 43 40 38 33 27 6 25 13 33 2o 22 22 33 23 29 11 32 16 

Bfti^le7 27 48 26 27 18 6 27 17 1 18 20 13 15 45 29 43 19 3 20 85 
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Rotation Plots, Booborowie, 1915-1923 — (iontinued. 



1916. 1916. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 1922. 

B. L. B. L. B. L. B. L. B. L. B. U B. L. 

1923. 

B. L. 

Meais^ 

1915-23. 

H. 1.. 

Wheat . 
Oats. . 

Series IVb.— P lots 23 to 25. 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2cwt8, nuper) — Oats (lt*wt. super). 

34 0 42 25 41 52 28 18 26 26 38 6 20 27 31 4 

31 9 33 23 45 32 43 18 14 .30 42 32 34 8 38 7 

39 27 
36 28 

33 34 
35 25 

Wheat 

Series IVo.— P lots 26 to 28. 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2cwt8, super) — Beas (IcwU super). 
36 24 42 41 39 37 24 2 28 39 37 24 20 43 33 2 

39 33 

33 34 

Wheat . 

Series IVd.— P lots 29 to 31. 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2ewts, super) — Bape (lowt, super), 
31 52 44 64 45 27 23 11 24 16 35 20 21 3 24 57 

10 37 

32 24 

Wheat 

Series V.— Plots 32 to 33. 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2cwt8, super). 

34 62 44 47 .38 44 29 31 22 18 .3.3 40 24 51 24 16 

.32 15 

;U 42 

Wheat . 
Barley 

Series VIa.— P lots 34 to 37. 

Pasture — Ban fa’low — Wheat {2cwts. super)— Barley {2cwts. super) 

35 1 49 5 37 56 27 19 27 21 33 12 19 57 23 31 33 39 

41 7 34 16 27 43 37 28 14 5 24 I 14 49 32 25 3 17 

Si 64 
25 27 

Wheat . 
Oat« . . 

Series VIb.— -P lots 38 to 41. 

Pasture — Bare fallow — Wheat (2cwts. super) — Oats (2owts, super), 

35 49 48 42 39 25 28 54 28 11 36 57 22 52 29 50 83 17 

40 20 23 5 43 24 41 3 12 13 38 27 19 21 .33 1 36 27 

33 46 
32 2 

Wheat . 

Series Vn. — ^Plots 42 to 46. 

Bare fallow — Wheat (2cwts, super) — Lucerne — Lucerne — Lucerne, 

33 37 33 47 41 37 33 30 28 1 36 40 22 7 31 48 35 37 

33 0 

Wheat 

Skeies Vin.— Plots 47 to 60. 

Bare fallov— Wheat (2eu/te, super)— Bye graee—Bye graee. 
. 0 47 30 32 46 25 26 23 45 32 19 21 7 31 48 

:)2.05 

29.52 


Seed Used on Rotation Plots, 1923. 

Wheat — Federation 751b8. pt*r acre. 

Barley — Boseworthy Oregon . . SOlbs. per acw*. 

OatEH-Scotch Grey SOlbs. per acre. 

Peas — Early Dun lOOlbs. per acre. 

Rape— Dwarf Essex 51bs. per aciev 

Lucerne — ^Hunter River .... 611)8. per acre. 

Rye Grass— Italian Qilbs. per acre. 

,, Sorghum — Sudan Grass 61bR. per acre. 
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Grazing Crops in Rotation Plots. 


SnuEs 11.— 

Sorghum 

1917. 

2.90 

1918. 

2.13 

Series IIIa. — 

Pasture after wheat 
without manure . 

0.89 

0.57 

Series IIIb. — 

Pasture after wheat 
with Jcwt. super . . 

1.28 

0.99 

Series lllc. — 

Pasture after wheat 
with lewt. super . 

0.85 

1.29 

Series IIId. — 

Pasture after wheat 
with 2cwt8. super . 

1.55 

0.99 

Series IIIe. — 

Pasture after wheat 
with Scwts. super . 

1.24 

0.71 

Series JVc. — 

Peas with lewt. super 

2.15 

1.59 

Series IVd. — 

Bape with lewt. super 

1.59 

1.41 

Series VIa. — 

Pasture after barley 
with2cwts. super . 

1.23 

1.27 

Series VIb. — 

Pasture after oats , 
with 2cwt8. super . 

1.46 

1.47 

Series \T[I. — 

Lucerne sown with 
wheat and 2cwt8. 
super, 1916 crop 
(Plot 42) 

1.49 

2.06 

1917 crop (Plot 46) 

— 

1.05 

1918 crop (Plot 45) 

— 

— 

1919 crop (Plot 44) 

— 

— 

1920 crop (Plot 43) 

— 

— 

1921 crop (Plot 42) 

— 

— 

1922 crop (Plot 46) 

— 

— 


Series vm.— 

Bye sown with 

wheat ond 2cwtB. 
snper — 

1917. 1918. 

1915 crop (Plot 48) 0.97 — 

1916 crop (Plot 47) 2.20 1.80 

1917 crop (Plot 50) — 2.53 

1918 crop (Tlot 49) — — 

1919 crop (Plot 48) — — 

1920 crop (Plot 47) — — 

1921 crop (Plot 50) — — 

1922 crop (Plot 49) — — 


Sheep per aere. 

1919. 1920. 1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Means, 

1»17- 

1923. 

5.42 

4.59 

3.68 

3.17 

2.57 

3.50 

2.61 

4.21 

3.90 

2.23 

3.45 

2.55 

2.61 

3.60 

4.15 

3.42 

4.09 

2.88 


2.09 

3.60 

5.47 

3.42 

4.09 

2.97 

2.46 

3.79 

5.31 

3.65 

4.09 

3.12 


2.32 

4.49 

5.77 

3.39 

3.38 

3.04 

2.14 

5.39 

5.74 

2.57 

2.85 

3.20 

2.16 

6.48 

2.05 

1.52 

3.62 

2.09 

1.78 

2.53 

4.01 

3.17 

2.31 

2.33 


1.81 

3.95 

3.96 

2.08 

3.43 2.59 

Means. 

three 
years ’ 
period 

1.52 

— 

— 

— 

— 1.69 

1.28 

5.80 

— 

— 

— 2.71 

1.38 

4.63 

7.57 

— 

— 4.53 

— 

3.09 

'4.46 

3.15 

— 3.57 

— 

— 

6.79 

2.61 

3.49 4.30 

— 

— 

— 

2.09 

3.49 — 



* 


2.06 — 

Means. 

two 

years' 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1928. period. 




..... 

..... _ 

— 




— 

— 1.75 

2.35 


...... 

— 

— 2.44 

1.77 

6.29 

— 

— 

— 4.03 

— 

4.85 

6.29 

— 

— 5.57 

— 

— 

4.80 

3.19 

— 4.0 

— 

— 

— 

2.12 

2.69 2.41 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.20 — 
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CALF REARING. 


[By P. H. SUTER, Dairy Expoii;.] 

The feeding and rearing of dairy calves means much to the future 
success in dairyng. Should the calves be denied sufficient nutriment, 
l.h(»ir future usefulness as producers is considerably impaired. On 
the other hand, it is a mistake to permit the calf intended for dairy 
purposes to run with its dam. Naturally the calf develops rapidly ; 
i)ut, unfortunately, such a system tends to promote beef tendencies 
rather than dairy qualities, and the cow’s milking capabilities are 
spoilt. Far too many of the calves reared on the average farm are 
r,oustitutionally ruined during the first fortnight of life; they are 
invariably weaned of milk too early. 

The foremost consideration of the dairyman is to keep the calf in 
a good thrifty condition and prevent any possibility of its losing 
calf flesh. Any check in a calf’s early life is detrimental to its 
future existence. We are quite familiar with such cases, brought 
about by wrong feeding or an animal loosing flesh due to scours. IfC 
(halves are not kept growing well, it is impossible to build good pro- 
ducing cows from them. There is no other animal called upon to 
produce so much food yearly ; consequently, calves should receive the 
care and attention necessary to fulfil these requirements. 

Treatment op Cows. 

It is of the utmost importance that the (?ows should be kept in good 
condition and allowed at least from six to eight weeks rest from the 
time of drying off until calving. This rest given to the cow not only 
allows the cow a. chance to recover from the drain upon her system 
iiuring the milking season, but enables the calf to receive its full 
supply of nutriment, which it would be denied if the cows were low 
in condition, and if a shorter rest were given. It is a great mistake 
to allow cows to become low in condition just prior to calving. Pro- 
bably the calf will not suffer so much; the ill-effects will lie in the 
drain upon the cow during her subsequent lacitation period. The 
heavy drain upon the cow during her milking period must not be 
forgotten; a cow yielding 600galls. of milk with 4 per cent, butter 
fat produces not less than 7801bs. of solid matter yearly. This is con- 
siderably more than the total matter obtained in the weight of a 
four-year-old beef animal. 

Providing the cow has ample feed, &c., very little attention is re- 
quired, except probably that it is wise to give her a drench of fib. 
to 11b. of salts with fib. treacle and foz. ground gentian, and loz. 
ginger in a couple of quarts of lukewarm water about twice during 
the two weeks preceding calving. 

Calp at Birth. 

I’he best time to remove a calf from its mother is a matter of opinion. 
Personally, I favor 24 hours after birth, for by th^s time the calf has 
been licked dry by its mother, and is firmly established on its feet. 
Some favor leaving it longer, whereas others remove it immediately it 
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is dropped. There is no denying the fact that a calf derives benefit 
from remaining with its mother for two or three days; jei it is 
questionable if the benefit for the calf compensates for the fretting of 
the cow when the youngster is removed. The cow’s maternal instinct^ 
have developed for its young, consequently trouble may be experienced 
in milking, due to her withdrawing the flow of milk. This is more 
noticeable with cows on their first calf. The calf removed at this 
stage is, as a rule, harder to teach to drink. 

Immediately the calf is born it is wise to tie the naval cord 2in. 
from the belly, with a piece of tape, which has been saturated in some 
disinfectant. Then cut the nav^ cord half an inch below the knot, 
and apply cologian Stockholm tar to it. This lessens the danger of intro- 
ducing germs into the system. 

Feeding the Calp. 

In Nature, the calf gets its milk often, in small quantities, and at 
blood temperature, and it should be the aim of dairymen to imitate 
Nature as far as possible. The first milk secreted by the cow is 
termed ‘‘colostrum.” Colostrum contains practically five times as 
much albumenoid matter and nearly twice as much mineral matter as 
does normal milk. Further, the albumenoid matter, instead of 
mainly being in the form of casein, is chiefly in the form of albumen 
(white of egg), and will not curdle in the calf’s stomach. In the event 
of the death of the cow, probably the best substitute for its milk will 
consist of one egg beaten up to half a pint of water, half teaspoonful 
of castor oil, with one pint of whole milk stirred in for each meal. 
As a food substance, colostrum has a purgative effect on the youngster, 
cleaning the offensive matter from the intestines and leaving them in 
healthy working order. Generally, the milk reaches its normal con- 
dition after the fifth day, although occasionally eight to eleven will 
elapse before it has reached its normal stage. The proportion of 
solids in the milk during the first stages is very high. 

If the calf is denied the first milk of its mother costiveness generally 
results, followed by diarrhoea. In some instances, where calves are 
removed from their mothers at birth, especially where two or more are 
bom about the same time, the colostrum is pooled and fed to all the 
calves. If calves are fed on normal milk in the early stages of life, 
the acid secretions on the lining membrane of the intestines cause the 
milk to coagulate and separate into two parts, the curd ren^aining 
as a foreign or irritating substance in the intestines and the fluid or 
whey passes off in the form of semi-fluid matter. This is the fore- 
runner of scours in calves. It is imperative that the tender stomach 
of the calf should receive a food of a delicate nature. 

Whole Milk Feeding. 

The youngster should receive whole milk for at least a fortnight, 
and receive its daily allowance in three meals at a temperature of 
90deg. F. At the end of the second week separated milk, free from 
froth, may be gradually added, until the ration is entirely of skim 
milk. Increase the amount of skim milk gradually. If the calves 
are being fed 121bs. of whole milk per day, commence by giving 21bs. 
of ddm milk to lOlbs. of whole milk, and so on until the end of a 
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fortnight, by which time the substitution has taken place. When 
skim milk is added to the ration, something must replace the fat 
extracted in the act of separation. 

Methods op Feeding. 

For feeding calves, a rubber teat which has a tube attached has 
been extensively used. With the aid of this, the calf receives its 
food in a more natural way, and benefits by drinking slowly, thereby 
eausing the saliva to mix more freely with the milk. This method 
certainly entails more labor and requires more attention to cleanliness 
of the teats and tubes, as well as extra attention at feeding time, for 
if the calf has drained the bucket of its milk, and the teat is not - 
removed, the continual sucking by the calf from an empty bucket 
results in air being sucked into the stomach. For the purpose of 
feeding calves in this manner, it is necessaiy to have miniature bails, 
so that the calves may suck without interference from each other. 

Tied-up C/vlves. 

This method, followed by a good number of dairymen, has proved 
very successful when the calf has clean surroundings and good shed 
accommodation, and is permitted to have plenty of run. By feeding 
separately, the feeder is better able to adjust the amount required by 
each individual calf, and notice any symptoms of sickness. When any 
number are fed in this fashion, it means a lot of unnecessary trotting 
about and requires the presence of a feeder for each calf; otherwise 
the food is bound to be upset. 

Trough Feeding. 

Probably this method is most commonly employed. Vaiying 
numbers of calves are fed at once. Tn most instances, little attention 
is paid to their size, &e., once the ration (iomprises skim milk, conse* 
quently it is a case of the stronger calf outclassing the weaker, and a 
race to feed as fast as possible, and it must be remembered that some 
calves drink more quickly than others. 

It does not require much reasoning to determine that this method 
cannot possibly secure the same results as where calv(»s are not bumped 
about, but are allowed to feed in peace. 

Separate Buckets and Miniature Bails. 

Probably no system of calf feeding answers so well as miniHturt 
bails. With these bails it is not necessary to have partitions. It is 
an advantage to have the top of each batten, which stands upright 
when the calf is bailed and falls outward in a slanting fashion, slightly 
longer than the stationary upright. On the top level portion of the 
bail is attached, by means of an iron pin, a piece of Oregon 3in. x l^in. 
This piece or Oregon extends the full length of the bails, being run 
through a socket. When the bails are open to receive the head of the 
calf, the piece of Oregon, being pinned to each slanting portion of the 
bail, projects from the upright at the end the length of one bail. To 
the timber running parallel to the top portion of the frame is attached 
a lever; thus, when the calves run into the feeding yard, and being 
eager for their feed, push their heads through the bails, the lever is 
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pulled, and the calves are all bailed at one operation. The slanting 
portion pinned to the continuous batten can be operated indepen- 
dently of the lever; this being an advantage when one or more calves 
are required to be kei)t behind after feeding. In front of thesf^ 
bails, and instead of a continuous ntanger, is affixed a platform about 
lOin. wide and about 9in. to 12in. from the floor. On this platform is 
made a hole sufficiently large to hold the bucket for feeding purposes. 
Calves fed in this fashion, and allowed to remain bailed up for a short 
period after feeding, are less likely to contract tlu* habit of su(*king 
one another. 

Disadvantage of Skim Milk. 

There is one disadvantage in feeding skim milk, as compared with 
allowing calves to suck the cows. This appears, however, only when 
they are fed in a careless manner, as when they are only fed twici' a 
day, especially in the first stages of life, and then allowed to have all 
the milk they will drink. They will, under these circumstances, 
develop into small, pot-bellied j^earlings. Over-feeding is undoubtedly 
one of the most common causes of inferior calves. It is a mistake, 
because the fat is removed from the milk, or because the calf is not 
doing well, to give it an extra allowance. Perhaps nothing upsets 
the digestive organs of the youngsters, especially when young, more 
quickly than milk fed at incorrect temperatures. The calf is very 
s('nsitive to temperature. 

The Fifth Week and Onwards. 

At the end of the fourth week from birth the youngster should 
receive an allowance of crushed oats and bran and a small quantit}* 
of the best hay or chaff. It is preferable to break down the hardness 
of the chaff or hay by pouring hot water over it and allowing it to 
remain for 12 hours before feeding. Coarse food is too indigestible 
for young calves. Never allow' any food to remain in the feeding 
trough. Should any be left, remove it and feed to the other stock. 
Food allowed to become semi-decayed often causes the death of the 
youngsters. After the animals have reached three months of age, they 
may be given milk that is slightly cooler, but care should be taken 
always to give it at the same temperature. If the calves are to b(‘ 
fully developed, they slioidd be given milk for at least from four to 
five and a half months. After the fourth month the daily ration ot 
milk may gradually be redu(*ed, so that by the end of from five Ut 
five and a half months the milk is entirely omitted from the ration. 
At all times the calves should have abundance of pure drinkinir 
water. 

Often undue loss of fat occurs in separating the milk, the dairyman 
perhaps being conscious of this leakage. He is, however, quite content 
to allow it, because he thinks the loss from this source is more than 
compensated for by the good results secured from it in feeding the 
calves. But butter fat is rather an expensive item to add to the diet 
when cheaper substitutes can be obtained. Probably nothing replaces 
the loss of fat in milk better than ground linseed cooked into porridge, 
it being highly digestible, and having beneficial effects upon the 
(•ondition of the organs of digestion. In preparing the gruel or 
lelly, use 11b. of linseed to 71bs. of water. It is noticeable that wilves 
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fed on linseed possess a sleek coat and thrifty appearance. Cod liver 

011 gives very good results; also copra cake. If serious scouring takes 
place amongst the calves, it is evident something is wrong with the 
ration. A dose of loz. to 2ozs. of castor oil, followed by 10 drops to 

12 drops of laudanum in the afternoon generally corrects the trouble. 
A pint of linseed water given in the milk twice generally acts as a 
corrective. Very good results are also obtainable by using a tea- 
spoonful of the following mixture : — 15 ^ozs. of water to ^oz. of formalin. 
The exclusive feeding of skim milk for any length of time is nor 
advisable. The composition of the food should resemble as near fus 
possible whole milk in its nutritive ratio. 

Feeding with Whey. 

If cheese is made on the farm, or if the whey is pasteurised at the 
factory, it can generally be obtained in a fairly sweet condition. 
Unless pasteurised it should not be fed until at least qne hour after 
being removed from the vat. At the end of this time most of the 
gas has disappeared. The amount of fat in whey is greater than in 
skim milk, but it is deficient in protein or curd. The curd is retained 
in the manufacture of cheese, yet most of the albumen, sugar, and 
mineral matter is retained in the whey. 

It is always advisable to give the youngsters a start on milk diet 
for a few weeks before substituting whey. Commence by giving milk 
in the morning and whey in the afternoon. In a very short period 
they will readily take to it. Never mix whey and milk. Owing to 
the absence of nitrogenous matter, it is necessary to replace this 
element; ground oats and linseed jelly will fulfil this deficiency. 

Boiled Linseed. 

The mode of preparing boiled linseed is: — Soak 21bs. of ground 
linseed in 3galls. of water for 6 to 8 hours, and then boil for half an 
hour.* Just before this is done, ^Ib. flour, previously made into a 
paste with cold water, is added. This is mixed at the rate of one 
part to four parts of milk. Whole linseed contains, roughly, 35 per 
cent, fat, 22 per cent, protein, whereas most of the meals have the fat 
extracted. 

Cod Liver Oil. 

Procure the commercial bran of cod liver oil and give it to the 
('alves during the second and fourth weeks at the rate of I dessert 
spoonful at each meal, and gradually increase the quantity until 2oz.s. 
is given at each meal. 

Summary. 

The following describes briefly the diet of the calf, although in 
respect of the quantities quoted it must be remembei^ that calves 
of different breeds require different amounts; likewise, individual 
calves of the same breed vary in their requirements : — 

First week. — Its mother's milk three times daily, commencing on 
91bs. daily and increasing by the third day to lOlbs. 

Second week. — 121bs. whole milk three times daily. 

Third to fourth week. — Commence 21bs. skim milk and lOlbs. whole 
milk, until the change from whole to skim has taken place; at the 
same time gradually increase the quantity to from 141bs. to 151bs. 
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togotiier with one tlesseit spoonful to H dessert spoonfuls of cod iiver 
oil, or 2ozs. of linseed porridge. Commence giving little crushed 
grain, &c. 

Fifth to ninth week.— Milk, 61 bs. to 181bs.; linseed, 1 pint; crushed 
oats, hay, or chaff, and grazing. 

Tenth to sixteenth week.— 181bs. to 201bs. milk; increase quantity of 
grain and chaff, &(*. 

Eighteenth to twentieth week. — Gradually wean of milk. Discon- 
tinue giving evening milk. 

Twentieth to twenty -second week. -Discontinue milk altogether, but 
gradnally and .systematically increase the quantity of foods given. 


RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1924. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 

Average 

* 

IQlk. 

1 


Butterfat. 


No. of 1 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 1 

Per Herd i 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

1 

Per Cow ! 
October | 
to 

February. 

Per Herd 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
during 
February. 

Per Cow 
October 
to ‘ 
February. 

1 

34-03 


Lbs. 

25,685 

Lbs. 

751*83 

Lbs. I 
4,114-74 , 

Lbs. 

949-89 

Lbs. 

27*91 

Lbs. 

153*73 


20 


8,439*5 

421*98 

2,429-73 i 

397-42 


100-26 

on 

20 



616-77 

3,269-77 

miimm 

23*48 

141-79 

l/M 

22 

18*62 




478*77 


103-60 


18 

17*48 

6,565*5 

364*75 

2,626*37 

2,415-91 

2,512-56 

348-96 

19*39 

124-00 

l/T 

15 

10-31 

6,938 

462*53 

333*49 

22*23 

120*92 

1/W 

17-90 

U-14 

6,249-5 

349-13 

243-05 


96*06 

HX 

10 

16-60 

10,653*5 



462-63 

24*34 

139-67 

HI 

20*66 

18*52 

9,746 

11,840 

471*73 

2,648*44 

429*53 




26*07 

21-07 

454*16 


496-66 

10-05 

126*73 

1/El 

11 

10-66 

6,661 



296*27 


147*44 

1/Ft 

12 

10-24 

6,472 


3,413-06 

247*92 


142*68 

1/Gki 

12 

10-38 

6,101-6 


3,468-86 

267*76 

22*31 

156*48 

1/Hh 

13 

11*41 

8,331*5 


3,664-62 

1 380-20 


155*68 

lib 

13 

10-38 

6,601-6 




23-42 

131*88 

l/Jj 

15 

12-66 

8,588*5 

572*57 


361*74 

24*12 

115*60 

1/Kk 

14 

12 

8,279*5 

591*39 

3,106-31 


25*65 

139*66 

l/Li. 

15-1 

13*1 

8,732 

578*27 

2,864-98 1 

377-44 


126*63 

l/Mx 

19 86 

18*28 

0,890 

497*98 

2,949*70 

487*98 

24*57 

130*55 

Meus 

17-77 

15*41 

9,153*29 

515*11 

2,959*82 

405*36 

22*81 

129*33 
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GLENCOE HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1924. 


Held 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

MUk. 

Butterfat. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

1 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

March. 




' Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3/A 

17 

16-97 

11269-6 

662-91 

4923-48 

1 606-48 

29-73 

206-09 

3/B 

16 

16-61 

6626 

351-66 

2371-02 

298-17 

18-64 

104-83 

3/C 

12 

9-19 

4817-6 

401-46 

4326-60 

1 208-17 

17-36 

171-86 

3/D 

11 

9 

7300-6 

663-68 

3614-63 

279-81 

26-44 

13476 

3/E 

16 

11-32 

8427-6 

661-83 

3700-13 

374-43 

24-96 

166-37 

3/F 1 

9 

8 

3952-6 

439-18 

3892-42 

j 192-62 

21-40 

167-86 

3/G 

10-58 

9-87 

6261 

691-77 

4276-97 

241-86 

22-86 

100-26 

3/H 

16 

16-23 

7689 

474.31 

3636-30 

1 332-64 

20-79 

136-23 

3/1 

14 

14 

6603 

471-64 

3591-86 

1 304-69 

21-76 

160-06 

3/Ji 

15 

16 

1 6921 

394-73 

2657-24 

291-31 

19-42 

115-a 

3/K 

21-84 

21-23 

{ 10848 

496-70 

3674-69 

1 499-43 

22-87 

] 60-24 

3/L 

21 

19-68 

7875 

375-00 

3226-96 

373-97 

17-81 

131-98 

3/M i 

16-29 

13-10 

6124-6 

388-84 

3218-51 1 

276-60 

17-49 

138-16 

3/N 

20 

17-13 

10562-6 

628-13 

3332-74 1 

614-87 

26-74 

142-04 

3/0 

17 

15 

8897 

523-36 

3263-45 I 

350-54 

20-62 

118-38 

3/Q 

61-29 

69-77 

20116-6 

426-11 

3380-97 1 

1090-72 

17-80 

137-63 

3/R^ 

18 

18 

11361-5 

631-19 

4184-22 

610-04 

28-34 

178-94 

Moans 

18-24 

16-94 

8797-14 

482-42 

3629-22 

390-83 

21-43 

144-67 


COWELl BROS, i 

LIMITED. 


Timber 

Merchants. 


Wood and Iron 
Houses 
s 8psoislt3r. 

ADELAIDE: 
VIotarla Sqmre. 



Om of ov Wood and Hon BoaiM 

ftrom ft photo.) 


PORT ADELAIDE: Fmmo Droppan, Shoep Oiatlnga, 
New Diek. Wool TaUM, Boeuooe, fte. 


cor., 

Wholesale 

Ironmongers. 


Bstimstss and 
Prlos Lists 
on APDlloatlon, 


HEAD DFFICE: 

PARADE, 

NORWDODo 
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MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 

ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OP BUTTERPAT TESTS FOR MARCH, 1921 



Average 

Average 


Milk. 



Bntterfat 


Held 

No. 

No. of 
Co wain 
Herd. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

i 

Per Herd | 
during ; 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
Bfarch. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

March. 

2/A 

15 

16 

Lbfl. 

6866*5 

Lbe. 

457*77 

Lbs. 

4202*99 

Lbs. 

350*91 

Lbs. 

23*39 

Lbs. 

170*84 

2/B 

9 

7*19 

5591 

621*22 

6321*05 

238*67 

26*51 

228*89 

2/E 

12 

11*61 

7082 

690*16 

5155*58 

319*79 

26*65 

216*66 

2/H 

24*97 

24*35 

12737*5 

510*11 

5178*27 

595*94 

23*87 

206*08 

2/1 

14 

13*68 

7269 

519*21 

5356*95 

323*24 

23*09 

209*34 

2/J 

13 

1 13 

7951*5 

611*65 

> 6664*76 

372*92 

28*69 , 

268*97 

2/K 

24*48 

1 21*29 

11053 

4515J 

4615*54 

466*78 

19*07 1 

176*46 

2/L 

23*48 

20*06 

10565 

449*96 1 

3498*96 

520*99 

22*19 , 

166*90 

2/0 

31*16 

19*90 

9762 

313*28 

3646*76 

441*70 

14*18 , 

139*81 

2/B 

16 < 

15*32 

12486*5 

780*41 : 

7866*60 

477*81 

29*86 , 

309*32 

2/S ! 

6 

6 

3363*5 : 

560*58 1 

6258*19 

162*74 

27*12 ’ 

282*05 

2/T 1 

12 

12 

8447*5 

703*96 j 

6179*34 

365*79 

30*48 , 

233*71 

2/U 

17 

13*58 

5151*5 

303*03 i 

6880*68 

234*08 

13*77 

230*33 

2/V 1 

21 

17*10 

5654 

269*24 ' 

3484*16 

264*62 

12*60 

141*39 

2/W 

16 

9*13 

5379 

336*19 ! 

6239*91 

232*66 

14*54 

227*57 

2/Y : 

12 ’ 

10*90 

7328*5 

610*71 

6013*63 

326*09 

27*17 

241*25 

2/Bb 1 

9 I 

8 

3425*5 

380*61 I 

4305*61 

144*82 

16*09 ' 

164*93 

2/Oo 

13 

11*61 

4125*5 

317*34 ; 

3828*66 

194*02 

14*92 

163*77 

Means 

16*06 

13*87 

7457*72 

464*35 

4985*70 ; 

1 

335*19 

20*87 : 

196*74 


APPOINT THB— 

EXECUTOR TRUSTEE AND AGENCY COMPANY 

OP SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITID, 

■xeoutor snd Trustee of Tour Will. 

BitaUlilMd, im Betatee and Tnut Puiida WMte for our BooKUt 

DIBB0I0B8; 

W. Bsssm ramore, Qheliaieii. 

Jon Besns. I 0. J. Oown. 

A. 0. Btmiu. I Jamis H. CkMSs. 

Sm OsoBss Bsooskui. K.B.B. 

PeitenleoA AsrioattaielliMpMtot .. Osmn Sbiitb. 

Meemr 1. W. WBiiisioe. 

aa. OBa^BLL btbbbt - - ADaLAipaT* 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, April 28th, there being present Capt. S. A 
White (Vice-Chairman), Professor Arthur J. Perkins, Col. C. Rowell, 
lion. W. 6. Duncan, M.L.C., and Messrs. Oco. Jeffrey, C. J. Tiickwell, 
J. W. Sandford, H. S. Taylor, P. H. Jones, W. J. Colebatch, H. Wicks, 
C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc., A. B, Feuerheerdt, A. M. Dawkins, and F. 
Coleman. An apology was received from Mr. L. Cowan, B.Sc. 

Welcome to New Board Members. — The Acting Chairman (Mr. Geo. 
Jeffrey) extended a cordial welcome on behalf of the Board to the 
recently appointed members, Hon. W. G. Duncan, M.L.C., and Messrs. 
C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc., and A. B. Feuerheerdt. The Acting Chairman 
(Mr. Geo. Jeffrey) also said how pleased members were to again have 
Capt. White with them after his prolonged illness. 

The Secretary was instructed to express the thanks of the Board 
to Sir William Sowden for his kindness in presenting to the Board a 
number of copies of an article dealing with afforestation for dis- 
tribution amongst the Branches of the Bureau. 

Cream Inspection. — ^Mr. C. J. Tuckwell referred to creapi inspection 
methods adopted in Canada, and the Secretarj* was instructed to 
secure information with respect thereto. 

Experimental Plot for Tantanoola. — ^Dealing with a request from 
the Tantanoola Branch asking that an expert might be sent to their 
district to report on the feasibility of utilising water for irrigation 
purposes, it was decided, on the suggestion of the Director of Agri- 
culture, that the Manager of the Kybybolite Experimental Farm 
.should visit Tantanoola for the purpose of making inquiries in the 
direction suggested. 

Appointment of Life Member. — In response to a suggestion that a 
former officer should be appointed a life member of the Advisory 
Board, the Minister of Agriculture stated that he did not think it 
advisable to make any such appointment. 

Horehound. — The Board decided to ask the Government to add 
'‘horehound” to ithe list of proclaimed noxious weeds. 

Airless Storage of Fruit. — In commenting on the request of the 
Blackwood Branch for a report dealing with the “airless” method of 
storage for fruit, the Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) 
stated that from information that he had been able to gather from 
the neighboring States the process involved cumbersome and 
expensive containers, which, in Mr. Quinn’s opinion, would place the 
scheme outside of practical adoption in shipping fruit overseas, even 
if it proved effective in preserving the fruit. The Secretary was 
ipstructed to advise the Blackwood Branch in terms of Mr. Quinn’s 
report. 
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Horse Judges. — The Lipson Branch asked — “That the Advisory 
Board be asked to supply a list of prominent horse judges/’ 1\ was 
decided that the desired information should be sought from the 
Clydesdale Horse Society and the Royal Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Crop Competition, Lameroo. — ^Mr. P. H. Jones, of Pinnaroo, was 
deputed to represent the Board at the forthcoming meeting for the 
distribution of prizes. 

Resolutions from Mid-Northern Conference. — Tlie following resolu- 
tions were received: — (a) That action be taken by the Advisory Board 
of Agriculture to bring before the Government the necessity for safe- 
guarding farmers against being supplied with comsacks that ar(‘ 
smaller than the Chapman standard, because fully half of the com- 
sacks in the dist.rict this year were l^in. narrower than the standard” ; 
{b) “That this Conference is in favor of the action of the lo.al goven- 
ment bodies in their efforts to bring about the repeal of the new Width 
of Tires Act”; (c) “That this Conference urges its members to use 
their influence against the growing of red wheats”. 

Destruction of Foxes. — The Mid-Northern Conference resolved — 
“That in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable that the 
Advisory Board be asked to urge on the Government the necessity for 
bringing in legislation to provide for the simultaneous destruction of 
foxes along similar lines to those adopted for the destruction of 
rabbits.” The Board decided to support the resolution in so far as the 
destruction of foxes came within county boundaries. 

Resolutions from Lower Northern Conference. — The following 
resolutions were received — ‘ * That the Government be asked to compel 
all landholders to destroy foxes and that the destruction of such be 
under the supervision of the Minister of Crown Lands, and that a 
simultaneous destruction be made during the months of February, 
March, and April, and that the Government be asked to deal with 
Crown lands, water reserves, and forest reserves”; (6) “That the 
members of this Conference use their influence in the direction of 
deterring farmers from growing red wheats.” 

Rural Science Course for Women. — The Riverton Conference 
carried the following resolution — “That the Women’s Branches of the 
Agricultural Bureau situated in the lower northern areas of the State 
are very favorably impressed with the advisability of inaugurating a 
short course of domestic science for rural women on the lines sug- 
gested by the Advisory Board of Agriculture, and would ask the 
Government to give favorable consideration to the proposal.” It was 
decided to transmit the resolution to the Minister of Agriculture for 
his information. 

Separate Congress for Branches interested in Horticulture and 
Viticulture. — At the Conference of Lower Northern Branchrs it was 
decided — ^‘That this Conference recommends that a separate two 
days’' annual Congress be granted to those Branches interested in the 
viticultural and horticultural industries.” A resolution from the 
Blackwood Branch supporting this request was also received. The 
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What About It 

FORDSON 

TRACTORS 


One is often inclined to think that the dog that 
barks loudest is necessarily the biggest. 

Just study this record of Tractor production in 
America, then ask yourself if you are quite fair 
to yourself in delaying your decision. 

In 1917 the Fordson Tractor was put on the 

market. 

Below is a comparison with Fordsons with ALL 
OTHER MAKES COMBINED:- 


254 Fordson 


1918 34,167 

1919 57,290 

1920 70,955 

1921 36,780 

1922 68,985 


s made, 62,488 All Others 
100,833 
117,710 
132,045 
13,220 
23,015 


The FORD COMPANY has produced 41 per cent, 
of all American Tractors in 1921, and in 1922 produced 
74.3 per cent, of all the Tractors made during that year. 


REDUCED 

PRICE, 


£180 


S.A. DISTRIBUTORS, 


DUNCAN MOTORS Ltd. 

S9, FRANKUN STREET. ADELAIDE. 
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Board decided tliat at the 1924 Congress one session should be devoted 
to matters dealing with horticultural and viticnltural subjects. 

Dry-Farming Plough. — ^Plans of a dry-farming plough were sub- 
mitted to the Board by Mr. E. E. Craigs of ADle End. The Board 
decided to ask the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College 
(Mr. W. J. Colcbatch) to furnish a report on the practicability of the 
implement. 

Date of May Meeting. — It was decided to hold the next meefting of 
the Board on May 13th, at 2.30 p.m. 

Life Membership. — It was decided to add the name of Mr. J. J. 
Odgers (Hon. Secretary of the Bamco Branch) to the list of life 
members of the Agricultural Bureau. 

New Branch. — ^Approval was given for the formaitaon of a Branch 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Budall, with the following gentlemen 
as foundation members: — H. W. Fitzwater, P. J. Smallacombe, G. A., 
R. W., and J. F. Potter, A.' J. Hutchinson, C. T. Brittan, J. R. Smith, 
J. R. Darby, J. F. and R. R. Crabb, W. C. Hampel, H. W. Watkins, 
W. F. Wake. 

New Members . — The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Rosedale — J. Partridge; Naracoorte— H. J. H. 
Pluckhahn, T. E. Ekers; Kangarilla — ^K. Thorpe, W. Turner, R. 
Binder; Murray Bridge — A. B. Bowden; Redhill — W. Guthrie; 
Balaklava — C. W. Hill, J. Treloar; Clare — J. E. Butler; Kalangadoo 
(Women’s) — ^Mrs. L. Hill, Miss Hill; Coonalpyn — A. Drummond; 
Saddleworth — L. Baldwin; Morchard — L. G. Gardiner; Lyndoch — S. 
Auld; Paskeville — T. H. Perry; Morphett Vale — G. L. Hercock; 
Warcowie — T. Ryan, jun., P. Shinnick; Nantawarra — A. Greenshields : 
Yeelanna — S. J. Heard, L. Gentle, II. Bains, B. Skipworth, J. Harsma ; 
Mypolonga — E. J, Petney, P. H. Pickering, G. G. Hall, H. Duell, W. 
Rhue, A. E. Weidenhoffer, G. H. Weideiihoffer, A. D. Oburn, H. 
Kleeman; McLaren Flat — P. Kyto, W. Wickham; Arthurton — H. T. 
Walding, R. Power; Bundaleer Springs — ^P. Moebus, M. Lammers; 
Wirrulla — E. H. Lovegrove, C. Lovegrove, A. A. Schar; Mundalla — 
<3. Dinning; Shoal Bay — H. K. Robinson; Mannanarie — H. Jones; 
Farrell’s Flat — V. Gaskill; Strathalbyn — H. Hooper, F. G. Rose, J. 
Wood ; Gladstone — L. G. Stevens ; Wynarka — ^P. B. Rushworth ; Mount 
Schank — ^B. Pudney, H. Pudney, W. Ashby, Jas. Fox, R. Hasting; 
Mount Gambier — C. Kentisb ; Tantanoola — C. C. Nitschke, T. Edgment ; 
Tatiara — W. Butler; Pinnaroo— F. Venning, L. Venning, G. R. J. 
Venning, G. Tiller; Hartley — C. Cross; Rosedale — L. Heinjus; 
Salisbury — ^A. Treloar, L. Treloar, R. Treloar; Parilla — F. Hannan, 
C. Schumacher, H. Schumacher; Farrell’s Flat — G. Miller; Netherton 
— ^R. A. Brokensha ; Lameroo — J. S. Roberts ; McLachlan— B. Dawson, 
B. West; Mundalla — G. Toll; Redhill — J, Dundor; Light’s Pass — ^P. G. 
Edwards, A, S, Gillingham; Roekwood— G, D, Mudge, W. G. Mudge, 
F. A. Mudge, P, Darwin; Talia — J. McNamara; Goode — C. Gene. 
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ARE YOUR COWS 
KEEPING YOU, OR 
ARE YOU KEEPING 
THE COWS? 

Is your herd idvliig you the returns 
It should? Are you getting the 
money value your hard work deserves ? 
Are you allowing your brains to save 
your body ? 

Sick cows increase your work and 
reduce your returns. Systematio 
drenching means healthy cows and 
larger returns for less work, worry, 
and trouble. 

SKINNER’S 
Farm Preparations 

have stood the test of years of use and 
are to-day acknowledged throughout 
Australia to be 

ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE. 
Skinner’s Drench— Ss. doz.; 9d. each. 

roll Supplies of IRTEBHATIOHAL STOCK 
FOOD OOY.*S REMEDIES on hand. 

E. B. COX & Co. 

Seed Merchants. 

CORNER RUNDLE ST. A EAST TERRACE. 


For all classes of sorf. 
For all mak.es of Plows and 
Cultivators, 


FORGAN’S 

Cast 

Chilled 

Shares 

They stand alone for wearing 
qualities and value^ and have 
the biggest sale of any make 
in the Commonwealth. 

J. & R. FORGAN, 

Crystal Brook and Port Ptrie. 


DON’T DELAY! 

Most people have, at one time or another, become 
acquainted with the CONFUSION, MISERY, and EX- 
PENSE resulting to relatives and dependants through 
some well-intentioned person neglecting to make a Will. 

MAKE YOUR WILL NOW AND APPOINT BAGOTS 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COBIPANY, LIMITED, 
YOUR EXECUTORS. 

■ .....i. T ■■■ — — 

WBITB OB CALL FOB FBBB BOOKLET AT TBB OFFIOB W 

Bagot’s Executor & Trustee Company, Liipited, 

it, KING WILUAM 8TBEBT, ADELAIDE. 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS 
FOR MAY, 1924. 


[By 0. II. Beaumont, <h*chard fiistructor.J 

This month will be one of preparation for winter work; probably 
the first thing to be attended to will be planting of young trees. It 
will, of course, depend on the weather; but as soon as the ground 
will break up nicely, the nurseryman can lift the trees and planting 
may proceed. Have the land well prepared beforehand, so that all 
that is necessary is to clean out the holes and get the trees in. Do not 
plant in land unless it has been sweetened by being fallowed for at 
least one season. Do not waste time and trees by planting in the 
scrub. Do not plant deeply; the erown of the tree should not be 
more than 4in. deep, and the roots should slope downwards to about 
Tin. or Sin. Fasten the young tree to a stake to help it to get a 
firm hold. Prune as soon as possible after planting. 

Give young citrus trees some water if rain be delayed. 

See that ploughs and implements for working the land are in good 
order and ready for work; harness and chains also need attention. 

Get drying trays^ and picking bags and cases cleaned out and housed 
away. Spray pumps and fittings need to be thoroughly cleaned 
before being put away; this applies especially to hoses and nozzles. 

Pruning may be commenced; do tin* stone Fruits first, then the 
grapes, and finish with the apples and pears. Make sure that see- 
cateurs and saws are sharp and clean. Prune bearing trees lightly 
as a general rule; young trees ne(‘d to bo i^runed according to the 
growth, to make a stiff frame. 

Plough to the trees as soon as you conveniently can, and leave in 
the rough, taking care to make ample getaway for flood waters. 

Remember that fruit in cool store requires attention and repacking 
at intervals. 

Citrus trees will need watching for “brown rot”; keep the lower 
limbs well off the ground, and do not allow water to remain about the 

trees. Straw of any kind serves a good purpose if spread under tht 
tree, by preventing splashing. 


THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORTS FOR THE MONTH OP APRIL. 

The following reports on the general Agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Gtovemment Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective Managers: — 

Boohorowie, — ^Weather — The weather for April has been characterised by its 
coolness, with a fair quantity of useful rain, 176 points having been registc^ 
up to tho time of writing, making a total of 581 points for the year. Crops — 
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A few isolated paddocks that have been sown tu oats on stubble land are showing 
a green tinge. The lucerne fields are producing fair quantities of fodder. 
Natural feed is plentiful. Stock — All livestock are in good condition. Pests — 
Nothing worth mentioning as regards pests. Miscellaneous — Seeding will be quite 
general by the first week in May. 

Eyre Eemmula. — Weathei — Exceptionally warm weather for this time of the year. 
There have been 25 points of rain for this month. The present weather promises 
to lead up to gooJ seeding conditions ere long. Crops — The majority of settlers 
have commenced seeding in earnest, some having sown considerable areas up to 
date. New and stubble land is, of course, safe, but fallow is dangerously moist 
to seed without a good rain. Natural feed has all dried and is of little feeding 
value. Stock, unless hand fed, are falling away in condition, but seem remark- 
ably healthy, especially horses. Pests — ^Babbits are numerous, but settlers a^-e 
keeping at them with poisoning, &c. Miscellaneous — A numbtir of settlers are 
water carting, but there is still a good supply in all the Government tanks around 
these districts. 

Turretfield, — Weather — The weather this month has been dull and cool. Many 
days have started with misty rain, others with heavy dews or frosts. Crops— 
Grape cutting has been pushed on as quickly as possible, but there still remain 
many acres uni)ic>ked. The cool summer and heavy growth of foliage have made 
the ripening very late indeed. Natural feed is scarce, except in the hills and 
where the rainfall was heavier. Stock — Sheep are suffering from the effect of 
eating stinkwort. Pests — Babbits are numerous. Miscellaneous — A few farmers 
have started seeding, but many are holding back on account of the* uncortain 
weather and bad condition of the soil. 


260 MEN FOR TOUR STUMP ORUBBINO 

With th<»se men at your disposal you could ao quite a lot of oloaring. In 
the ** Monkey** Grubber you get their strength, without the 
upkeep, in a simple, compact, easy to-OMndle form. With the shoit 
\ever Hupplicd, the poster is in >our own ands. This sturdy machine 
is equipped with ropes equal to the heavy demands made on grub- 
bing tackle, and each is fitted «itn book and loop couplings— 
splices ano loose pins have been banished A fast gear and rope 
shoitener help you to get quickly to the actual pull, and an 
automatic lowering gear allows you to release from a strain. 

Standard equipment will clear acres from an anchor. 

REMEMBER! FOR YOUR GRUBBING 
THERE*S ONLY 


TREWH ELLA'S 



monkey GRU fiBCR 

Ftom the Jack People, 

TBEWHELLA BBOX PTY. LTD., TBENTHAM, VIU 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford & Co,, Limited, reported on Ma.y Ist, 1924; — 

Butteb. — As anticipated in our last report, supplies recorded a seasonable 
shrinkage for all grades, especially choicest qualities, and heavy importations have 
had to be brought along from the eastern Stat^ to supply the trade locally. In 
the earl^ part of the month several parcels of second and third grade butters 
were ship^d to oversea buyers, but towards the end these graces also decreased 
in quantities, and are now being absorbed by the local demand. Values have 
improved considerably, owing to the shortage in local production and importations 
having to be brought in. Values: — Choicest factory and creamery fresh butter, 
in bulk, Is. 6id.; nrst grade, bulk. Is. 3}d.; second and third grade, bulk, Is. Id. 
to Is. lid.; best separators and dairies. Is. 4id. to Is. 6d.; fair quality, Is. 3id. to 
Is. 4d.; store and collectors’ lines, Is. lid. to Is. 3id. 

Egos. — ^During the last few sales a seasonable shrinkage in supplies has been 
felt, and buyers have been operating exceptionally briskly for their quantities, 
values advancing to the prices of fresh hen. Is. lid.; duck, 2s. dozen. 

CHEESE. — Several fluctuations in values of this commodity have occurred, for 
although the price was reduced to as low as 7d. per lb., the lessening in quantities 
coming forward from the South-Eastern factories has improved the local prices, 
and good clearances have been effected with aU coming to hand at the higher 
rates, namely : — New makes, 9Jd. to lid. per lb. for large to loaf; semi-matured large 
selling from lO^d. to lid. per lb., but with fully-matured consignments the demand 
is rather slow, no doubt due to the heavy stocks which are being held; prices are 
nominally ll^d. to is. per lb. 

Honey. — An excellent trade has been done with local and interstate buyers, 
although to meet competition a reduction of ^d. per lb. was brought about, so 
as to retain the New South Wales trade. Values are as follows: — Prime cleai 
extracted in liquid condition, 5d. to 51d.; best quality candied lots, 4|d.; lowe> 
grades, 24d. to 3d.; beeswax readily saleable Is. 4d. to Is. 4id. 

Almonds. — Most substantial quantities have been marketed during the month, 
and with the lack of interstate orders a lowering in values was brought about. 
However, values are now stationary, and all lots are being cleared at the follow- 
ing rates: — Brandis, 8d. to 8ild.; mixed softshells, 7d. to 7id.; hardshells, 4d. 
Kernels short of demand at Is. 7id. to Is. 8d. 

Bacon. — ^It is pleasing to report that supplies from local curers have improved, 
and although a lowering in price was anticipated, this did not come about, on 
account of the strong demand which is being experienced for all lines of bacon. 
Several shipments have arrived from Victoria, composed mostly of middles, for 
which the trade has experienced difficulty in securing their wants. Best factory- 
cured sides. Is. 4d.; middles. Is. 7id. to Is. 8d.; rolls, Is. SJd. to Is. 4d.; hams, 
Is. 6d. to Is. 6id.; Hutton’s “Pineapple” brand hams. Is. 8d. per lb. to 
Is. 9d. per lb.; Hutton’s “Pineapple” middlos. Is. TJd. Lard — ^Hutton’s “Pine- 
apple” brand lard, in packets. Is.; in bulk, lid. 

Live Poultry. — Since the Easter sales farmers have been wisely forwarding 
their surplus birds, as the supplies have been rather short after the holidays, with 
the result that values have improved, especially where consignments consisted of 
prime condition birds. As usual, many lots consisted of birds of light con- 
dition; the market absorbed these at fairly satisfactory prices. We advise con- 
signing so as to secure these remunerative rates. Crates forwarded to any 
address on application. The following rates ruled to-day: — Prime roosters, Ss. 
to 7s. each; nice-conditioned cockerels, Ss, to 4s. 6d.; poor-conditioned cockerels, 
Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d.; plump hens, 3s. 6d. to 5 b.; medium hens, 2s. 3d. to 3s. 3d.; 
light hens, Is. lOd. to 2s. 2d.; some pens of weedy sorts lower; geese, 5s. to 6s. 9d,; 
ducks, good condition, Ss. 6d. to 5e. 9d.; ducks, fair condition, 28. 4d. to 3s. 3d.; 
turkeys, good to prime condition. Is. to Is. 5d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair 
condition, 9d. to ll^d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 
7d. each. 

Potatoes. — ^Prime new Ballarat Carmens, at 8s. to 98. per cwt., on rail. Mile 
End. 

Onions. — ^B est brown onions, at Ss. 6d. per cwt. on rail. 
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Over 4,000 Primary Producers, 

in addition to HUNDREDS of business houses, 

have placed their TAXATION matters in our hands. 
WE SAVE THEM 

TIME, WORRY, AND MONEY, 


WE CAN DO THE SAME FOR YOU. 

The first year we supply you with our Automatic Income Tax 
Compiler (which carries with it 12 months Free Subscription 
to our Taxpayers’ Information and Service Department) 
wherein you record your transactions under the different 
headings as they occur. From these records we compile both your 

STATE^AND FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX BMDEK8, 

check- -ASSESSMENTS, and so forth, FREE of extra charge. 

Price, £2 15s„ including Automatic Income Tax Compiler. 

and 12 months’ free su^scnption to our 1 
payers’ Information and Service Departmen . 

Important— After the first 12 months the same service will be 
rendered from lOs. 6d. per annum. 

WRITE US TO-DAY 

THE INCOME TAX COMPILER 

COMPANY, UMHED, 

XmiVlSBSAL BUILDINaS, QBENFELL ST., ADELAIDB, 

Public Accountants and Auditors, Taxation 
Attorneys, Financial and Real Estate Agents. 


Dir«ct'»k8: 

0. E. Thompson, Man^^er. 

T amnaMT A C U A.. A.A.I.S. I Saide, A.F.I.A., Secijtary 

(Late of State Taxation Dept ) 1 (Late of Pederal Taxation Dept.). 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OP FRUIT. PLANTS, ETC., 


MARCH, 1924. 

Imports. 

Interstate. 

Appiiss (bushels) 100 

B«iianas (bushels) 4J)50 

Passion fruit (l)ushels) 21 

Pears (bushels) 4 

Pineapples (bushels) 16) 

Grapes (bushels) 1 

Swedes (pacfkagfes) *. 1 

Potatoes, (bags) 14,760 

Onions (bags) 1,592 

Bulbs (packages) 21 

Plants (pack^es) 7 

Seeds (packages) 25 

Wine casks, empty (number) 2,990 


Uejeeted —Ibush. apples, Ibush. grapes. 6 second-hand casc»s, 260 
hags potatoes. 

Pumigat<*d — 22 wnn^ casks. 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

One thousand five hundred and ninety-six packages seeds, &c. 

Exports. 

Federal Commerce Act. 

Six thousand four hundred and sixty-three packages dried fruit, 
93,183 |)a#*kages fresh fruit, 2 packages honey, 60 packages citrus 
fruit, 1 package jam, and 3 packages preserved fruit were exported 
to overseas markets. These were consigned as follows : — 


London. 

Dried fruit 5,991 

Honey 2 

Apples 91,939 

Pears 740 

Grapes 22 

Plums 7 

Quinces 2 

India and East. 

Dried fruit 32 

Grapes 180 

Apples 292 

Pears 1 

New Zealand. 

Dried fruit 440 

Citrus fruit 60 

* Argentine. 

Jam 1 

Sauce 1 

Chutney 1 

Pickles 1 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 


The following figures, from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorological 
Department, show the rainfall at the subjoined stations for the month of and to the end 
of April, 1924, also the average precipitation to the end of April, and the average 
annual rainfall 


Sution. 

For 

April, 

ii>24. 

To end 
April, 
1924. 

Av'ge 

T..e-d 

April. 

Av’ge. 

Annual 

Rainiall 

Fae North 

AND V 

rPEK J 

JORTH. 


Uodnadatta 

‘ 0*69 

143 

211 

4-94 

Marroe 

0*24 

J-26 

1-84 

0-07 

Farina 

040 

1*22 

217 

000 

Copley 

0 45 

1-20 

2-51 

8*39 

Beltana 

019 

0-71 

2-75 

8*97 

Blinman 

0-31 

1-23 

345 

12-53 

Tarcoola 

0*02 

2-07 

2-20 

7-74 

Hookina 

__ 

0*80 

2-08 

13 46 

Hawker 

015 

MO 

2-75 

12-92 

Wilson 

010 

105 

2-82 

12-58 

(Jordon 

0-14 

1-91 

2*83 

11 -56 

Quom 

0-29 

2-09 

,3-00 

14-21 

Port Augusta 

0-33 

3-25 

2-03 

9-07 

Port Augusta West 

0 23 

2-91 

2*50 

9-71 

Bruce 

0-28 

218 

2-53 

10-77 

Hammond 

0-31 

2-63 

306 

11-91 

Wilmington 

1-20 

4-34 

3-83 

18-29 

Wlowie 

0-27 

3-03 

3-01 

12-67 

Melrose 

M5 

5-28 

4*94 

23*40 

Boolerou (Jentre. . . 

040 

349 

3-30 

15-06 

Port Gerraoin .... 

109 

3-86 

3-08 

12-89 

Wirrabara 

1-06 

403 

3-50 

10-78 

Appila 

0-80 

5-81 

3-20 

15-00 

Cradock 

Oil 

1-20 

L08 

11*62 

(Jarrieton 

0-39 

2-52 

2-85 

12-90 

Johnburg 

0-52 

219 

2*44 

10-91 

Eurelia 

0-23 

209 

300 

13-.54 

Orroroo 

0-31 

1-95 

3-38 

13-73 

Nackara 

013 

1-50 

300 

11-99 

Black Rock 

0-32 

2-22 

310 

12-75 

Ucolta 

0*36 

1-71 

2*74 

12-04 

Peterborough 

0-66 

2-92 

3-27 

13-53 

Yon gala 

0-93 

3o0 

316 

14-58 

Lower North-East. 


1 

Yunta 

003 

0-99 

2-55 

8*88 

Waukaringa 


1-01 

2-32 

8-54 ' 

Mannahill 

014 

0-84 

1 2-00 

8*67 I 

Oockbum 

0-36 

1-76 

2*30 

8-31 

BrokenHilLN.S.W. 

0-12 

1-351 

1 2-80 

9-98 

Lower North. 


1 

Port Pirie 

1*07 

442 

318 

13-55 

Port Broughton . . 

1-44 

440 

3-08 

14-29 

Bute 

1*81 

4-31 

312 

15*78 

Laura 

M3 

3-63 

1 3*74 

18*28 

Oaltowie 

0-99 

4-38 

1 3-60 

17*20 

Jamestown 

1-33 

5*21 

3*62 

17-89 

Bundaleer W. Wks. 

1-68 

6-67 

1 3*17 

18-09 

Oladstone 

1*21 

8-07 

3*42 

16*29 

Crystal Brook — 

0-78 

6-00 

1 3*32 

15*95 

(JeorffAtnwn 

1-25 

5*97 

3*81 

1 18*55 

Karmy 

0-76 

3*86 

3*43 

10*37 

Redhill 

1-08 

3*83 

1 341 

1 16*94 


i 

station. 

For 

April, 

1V24 

To end 
April, 

Av’ge 
To riid 
Ap.il. 

Av»gt, 

Annual 

RainfaU 

Lower 1 

^ORTU - 

-rnniint 

led. 


Spaldmg 

1-31 

r)-45 

3-28 

20*27 

Gulnare 

1-00 

0-50 

.3-13 

19-36 

Yacka 

1-97 

5-85 

2-98 

J5-48 

Koolunga 

1-72 

4-91 

%3-2l 

16*89 

Snowtown 

1-08 

4-44 

3-18 

16-07 

Bnnkworth 

1-88 

4-90 

2-82 

16-30 

Blyth 

1-57 

0 25 

3-45 

17-03 

Clare 

2-42 

7-70 

3-69 

24-68 

Mintaro 

143 

5-50 

3-93 

23-67 

Watcrvale 

2-19 

7-19 

5-19 

27-54 

Auburn 

1-25 

4-73 

4-87 

24-35 

Hoyleton 

MO 

4-62 

3-61 

17-91 

Balaklava 

1-23 

4-69 

3-52 

15-95 

Port Wakefield . . . 

0-71 

4-79 

3-39 

13*28 

Terowie | 

0-50 

2-60 

3*21 

13*82 

Yarcowie 

0-81 

2-68 

3-33 

14-22 

Hallctt 

0-81 

4-45 

3-21 

16*49 

Mount Bryan .... I 

Ml 1 

5-60 1 

3*00 1 

16*81 

Burra | 

0-64 

4-60 

3-59 1 

18*09 

Farrell’s Flat .... 

0-96 

4-95 1 

3*68 

19-00 

West ok Murray Hanqb. 


Manoora 

0-90 i 

4-61 { 

3*491 

18*93 

Saddleworth 

0-44 

4-08 

4*10 

19*78 

Marrabel 

0-68 

4-29 1 

3-89 

19*78 

Riverton *. 

0-74 

4-40 

4-30 

20-79 

Tarlee 

0-70 

4-20 j 

3-82 

17*93 

Stockport 

1-09 

4-38 

3-64 

16*63 

Hamley Bridge . . . 

1-09 

5-00 

3*06 

16*59 

Kapunda 

0-76 

6-01 

4-23 

19*89 

Freeling 

0-51 

3-98 

3-79 

17*99 

Greenock 

0-74 

4-45 

4-22 1 

21*68 

Truro 

0-80 

4-38 

4-04 

20-20 

Stockwpll 

0-62 

4-40 

4-09 

20*32 

Nuriootpa 

0*61 

3*89 

4*10 

21*00 

Angaston 

0*70 

4-33 

4-32 

22*53 

Tanunda 

0-57 

4-34 

4-44 

22*24 

Lyndoch 

0-79 

4-90 

4-14 

22*93 

WiUiam<*town 

0-78 

4-29 

4-78 

27*48 

Adelaide Plainh 



Mallala 

M6 

4-91 

3*54 

16*72 

Rose worthy 

0-67 

4-40 

3*66 

17*35 

Gawler 

0-57 

5-50 

4*03 

19*11 

Two Wells 

0-85 

6-10 

3-46 

18*88 

Viiginia 

0-69 

4-40 

3*56 

17*32 

Smithfield I 

0*70 

5-00 

3*20 

17*24 

Salisbury 

1-03 

5-15 

3*94 

18*51 

North Adelaide . . . 

1*76 

8-41 

4*32 

22*37 

Adelaide 

1*44 

6-86 

4*17 

21*08 

Glenelg 

1*00 

5*29 

3*70 

18*45 

Brighton 

0*94 

5*67 

4*03 

21*37 

Mitcham 

1*34 

6-60 

4*40 

24*26 

Glen Osmond .... 

1*52 

6*13 

4*82 

25*94 

Magill 

2*23 

8*26 

3*85 

25*35 
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BAINFALL-^eon^iittieti. 


Station. 

For 1 
April, 
im. 

To rtid 
April, , 

1 24. 1 

^T»ge 
To id 
AprI'. 

1 

Ar'ge 

Annual 

EUinfall 

Mount Lofty 1 

[lANOES 

1 


Teatree Gully 

1-88 

7-65 

609 

27-77 

Stirling West .... 

2-79 

12-10 

8-35 

46-82 

Uraidla 

2-34 

10-19 

7-74 

44-23 

Clarendon 

M8 

7-33 

6-35 

33-09 

MorphettVale ... 

1-06 

7-07 

4-65 

22-90 

Noarlunga 

0-85 

7^8 

4-01 

20-41 

Willunga 

0-47 

6-90 

4-76 

26-90 

Aldinga . . *. 

0-49 

6-20 

3-91 

20-44 

Myponga 

0-85 

7-66 

4-33 

29-80 

Normanville 

0-50 

6-03 

3-86 

30-70 

Yankalilla 

0-69 

6-03 

4-36 

23-31 

Mount Pleasant . . 

103 

4-10 

4-86 

27-28 

Birdwood 

101 

4-41 

610 

29-39 

Gumeracha ...... 

1-96 

6-09 

6-76 

33-36 

Millbrook Reservoir 

1-09 

7-98 

4-78 

36-21 

Tweedvrfle 

1-46 

6-94 

6-79 

36-65 

Woodside 

1-33 

6-26 

6-36 

32-20 

Ambleside 

130 

7-52 

6-901 

34-82 

Maime 

1-24 

606 

6-36 

28-44 

Mount Barker .... 

1-39 

6-59 

6-03 

31-30 

Eohunga 

1-37 

6-98 

6-02 

3306 

Macclesfield 

0-96 

6-89 

6*59 

30-65 

Meadows 

1-46 

9-04 

6-61 

36-19 

Strathalbyn 

0-94 

6-66 

3-93 

19-37 


Murray Flats and Valley. 


Menfngie 

1-27 

6-68 

3-86 

18-74 

Milang 

0-87 

4-68 

3-37 

15-46 

Langhome’s Brdg. 
Wellington 

0-92 

4-78 

3-19 

14-77 

0-70 

4-69 

3-24 

14-80 

Tailero Bend 

0-81 

4-96 

306 

14-68 

Murray Bridge . . . 

0-73 

3-91 

3-34 

13-94 

Callington 

0-70 

3-99 

3-36 

16-49 

Mannum 

0-71 

3-41 

2-92 

11-66 

Palmer 

0-56 

2-26 

3-03 

16-46 

Sedan 

0-07 

2-17 

2-77 

12-27 

Swan Reach 



2-68 

2-60 

11-00 

Blanchetown 

0-10 

2-44 

2-64 

10-09 

Eudunda 

0-40 

2-94 

3-60 

17-51 

Sutherlands 

0-02 

2-49 

2-19 

11-20 

Moraan 

0-16 

2-70 

2-18 

9-30 

Waikerie 

0-04 

3-36 

2-63 

9-87 

Overland Comer . . 



2-60 

2-87 

11-03 

Loxton 

0-19 

3-21 

3-13 

12-60 

Renmark 

0-06 

2-66 I 

2-78 1 

11-06 

Monash 

0-16 

2-94 

— 

— 


West of Spencer’s Gulf. 


Euola 

White Well 

Fowler’s Bay .... 

Penong 

Oedima 

Smoky Bay 

Ptotina 

Slareaky Bay 


— . 

1-18 

3-12 

10-01 

0-76 

2-73 

2-06 

9-20 

0-17 

1-94 

2-24 

12-14 

0-20 

3-61 

2*46 

12-53 

— 

2-04 

1-80 

10-26 

0-21 

1-61 

1-90 

10-98 

0-23 

1*91 

2-01 

12*96 

0-20 

*1*81 

2*66 

18*07 



1 

1 For 

, Tu rnd 1 

Ar go 

Ar’ge 

station. 

April, , April, 

lo e d 

Annual 


I 1924. 

1 

1 1924. 1 

April. 

ka 2 |faU 


ii 


II 

i| 

ii 

;j 


West of Spencer’s Gvis—contmued. 


Talia 

0-34 

1-94 

1-94 

16-32^ 

Port Elliston 

0*71 

2-66 

2-42 

16-56 

Cummins 

0-42 1 

1-61 1 

1-91 

18-50 

Port Lincoln 

0-95 

2-69 

3-39 

19-66 

Tumby 

0-341 

• 1-06 

2-46 

14-56 

Carrow 

0-36 

1*13 1 

2-79 

14-42 

Amo Bay 

0-39 1 

1-79 1 

2-75 

13-06 

Cowell ! 

1 0-72 

1 2-37 

1 3-12 

11-63 

Minnipa 

1 0-25 

1 2-48 

1 3-14 

16-61 


Yorke Peninsula. 


Wallaroo 

1 1-68 

4-62 

1 3-16 

14-16 

Kadina 

2-64 

6-24 

3-40 

16-02 

Moonta 

1-98 

6-41 

1 3-43 

16-36 

Green’s Plains . . . 

1 1-47 

4-40 

3-06 

16-86 

Maitland 

1-27 

7-62 

1 3-86 

20-17 

Ardrosnan 

0-62 

3-71 

2-96 

14-18 

Port Victoria 

1-03 

4-34 

305 

16-60- 

Curramiilka 

0-27 

4-00 

3-41 

18-20 

Minlaton 

0*64 

3-60 

3-33 

17*90 

Brentwood 

0-39 

3-67 

2-02 

15-83 

Stansbury 

0-80 

3-64 

3-26 

17*01 

Warooka 

0-66 

3-63 

3*03 

17-80' 

Yorketown 

0-74 

4-01 

3-09 

17-24 

Editbburgh 

0-37 

3-72 

3-31 

16-68 


South and South-East. 


Cape Borda 

1-33 

4-37 

3-96 

25 08 

Kingseoto 

0*32 

2-12 

3-21 

19-04 

Penneshaw 

1-16 

2-95 

3-09 

19-47 

Victor Harbor .... 

0-94 

4-45 

4-16 

21-49 

Port Elliot 

0-94 

4-45 

4-03 

20-12 

Goolwa 

0-63 

4-23 

3-76 

17-80 

Pinnaroo 

0-68 

3-66 

3-32 

15-6(h 

Parilla 

0-62 

3-24 

2-63 ■ 

14-51 

Lameroo 

0-78 

6-26 

312 

16-32 

Parrakie 

0-77 

4-07 

2-47 

14-58 

Geranium 

0-96 

4-76 

2-88 

16-62- 

Peake 

1-11 

6-80 

3-38 

16-73^ 

Cooke’s Plains . . . 

0-86 

6-76 

3-18 

16-1* 

Coomandook 

0-86 

6-77 

3-13 

17-40- 

Coonalpyn 

1*40 

6-79 

3-44 

17-40' 

Tintinara 

1-48 

6-40 

3-41 

18-tO- 

Keith 

1-22 1 

6-79 

346 

18-22- 

Bordertown 

1-09 

6-69 

3-78 

10-30 

Wolscley 

1-08 

6-23 

3*46 

18-12 

Frances 

1*10 

5-54 

3-70 

10-73 

Naracoorte 

1-04 

7-00 

4-27 

22-26 

Ponola 

1-48 

6-49 

4-96 

26-26 

Lucindale 

1-83 

7-86 

4-06 

23-00 

Kingston 

1-93 

7-01 

4-26 

24-61 

Rol^ 

1-07 

6-46 

4-26 

24-60 

Beachport 

1-04 

4*91 

4-86 

27-30 

Millicent 

2*77 

8-06 

6*54 

20-30 

Kalangadoo 

2*38 

9*96 

4*46 

32-47 

Mount Gambler .. j 

2-06 

7-97 

642 

31-20 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

INDKZ TO OUBBBNT IS8UB AND DATB8 OF MKRTINOB. 


DfttM of 
Meetinft 


May. I June. 


Alswoooft . 


: • 21 
t 23 

• 19 


Appila-Tarrowie 

Arthurton 

Aahboume .... 

BalaklaTa 

BaUuumaht • • • • ■ 

Barmera , ^ 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

Belaiie North 

Berri i t 

Bethel , 

Big Swamp ! * 

Blackheath t 

Black Sprmgi ...... i I 

Blackwood •..•••.. I X 

Block K • 

Blyth ! I 

Booleroo Centre .... j 

Borrika I * , 

Brentwood ! 1®^^ 

Brmkley | 

Bundaleer Springs . , | * 

Bute > 

Butler ; 101 1 

Calca • 

Oa..eU * 

Canowie Belt * 

Canow * 

Cherry Gardens .... 10 H 

Claiifield • 

Clare IOC 

Clarendon * 

Claypan Bore * 

Cleye * 

CoUie ! • 

Colton ' * 

Coomandook | X 

Coonalpyn i 101 

Cradock ' * 

Crystal Brook | * 

‘Cungen-i i * 

Currency Creek .... X 

Cygnet xLiver l^'l 

Darke's Peak } 

Denial Bay * 

SdiUtlie * 

Elbow Hill • 

Burtlia t 

FaneU’s Flat X 


Qawler BiTer 
•Qeorg^im. 
Oenuiium ... 



Dates of 
Meetings. 

May. I Jane. 


Gladstone , 


Green Patoh 
Gumeraoha 


Hawker 

Hilltown ... 
Hookina .... 
Inman Valley 
Ironbank ... 


Aalanganoo (Women s) lOlo 

Kaiangadoo * 

Kanganlla * 

Kanmantoo * 

Eeith * 

KiKi • 

KDkerran t 

Kimba * 

Kingston 'On-Murray. * 

Kongorong * 

Koonibba * 

Roppio ............ • 

Kringin • 

hynytMilite * 

Lake Wangary • 

Lameroo t 

Laura * 

Lenswood and Forest * 

Range 

Lighi's Pass 1007 


liOneGiimand Monash 

Lone Pine 

Longwood 


LuCindale 


McI^iC'hlan . 

Mcl^ien Flat 
MticGillivray 
Maitland ... 


Mannanarie 
Marama... 
Meadows . 


Mindane 

Minlaton 
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INDBX TO AOBinUl.TORAL BDRBAO BBP«BT8— 


Bnuioli. 


Report 


Minnipa 

Bfona to South.... •• 

Moonta 

Moorak 

Moorlands 

Moiirook 

Motohard 

Morphett Vale 

Mount Barker 

Mount Bryan 

Mount Bynin Bast . . 
Mount .... 

Mount Oambier .... 

Mount Hope 

Mount Pleasant .... 
Mount Hemnrkable . . 

Mount Schank 

Mundalln 

Murray Bridge., .... 

Mypolonga 

MTp..nga 

Myria 

Kantairarra 

Naraooorta • 

Narridy 

tfarrung 

Beeta 

Nrlshaby 

Nethrrton 

New R^^sidence .... 
North Rxiburowie •• 
North Rundaleer . . . , 

Northdeld 

Nunkeri and Tuigo . . 

O’Loiighlin 

Orroruo 

Owen 

Parilla 

Parilla Well 

Parrakie 

Parunt 

Pkskeville 

PaU 

PeD>la 

Patina 

Pinnaroo 

Pomp(N>ta 

Poooh«*ra 

Port Bniughton .... 

Port BHiot 

Port Oermein 

fyp'fy 

Bamoo 

Rapid Bay....,, .,,, 

Redhill 

Rendelsham 

Renmaik 

Riverton 

RiTHrton(WonMm*s). . 


Dates of 
Meetings. 


1 Pass 

Msy. 

June. 

e 

14 

11 

t 



t 

16 

13 

♦ 

16 

12 

e 



e 

19 

16 

1001 

17 

14 

* 

22 

19 

e 

14 

11 

« 

— 

— 

e 

— 

— 

e 

— 

— 

1016 

i 

10 

17 

14 

14 


— 

— 

t 

13 

i; 

• 

14 

11 

t 

lOU 



14 

11 

e 


— 

0 

17 

14 

1002 

16 

i2 

1016 

10 

14 

10u2 

17 

21 

* 

17 

21 

e 


- 

0 

17 

14 

1014 

16 

14 

10i4 

i 

13 

17 

e 


— • 

e 

4 

1 

o 

14 

11 

• 

— 


1004,1007 

16 

13 

X 

16 

13 

0 

19 

10 

e 

— 

— 

« 



1 


13 

t 

3 

7 

mil 

24 

28 

0 

10 

16 

1 • 

14 

11 

1 1008 

10 

7 

1 0 

16 

14 

i t 

21 

18 

1 • 

24 

21 

• 

17 

14 

t 

19 

16 

1014 

8 

7 

1001 

I 

— 

o 

14 

11 

t 

16 

12 

o 

— 1 

— 

0 

— 




1 

1 

Dates 4>f 

Branch, 

Report 

1 ori 

Meetings 


Psf« 

May. 

June. 

Robefts and Verran . . 

1010 

16 

12 

Rockwood ' 

i 

19 

16 

Hosedale 

t 

— 

— 

Rosy Pine 

e 

— 

— 

S> ddleworth 

• 

— 

— 

Saddleworth 

1006 

13 

10 

(Women’s) 

1 



Salihburr 

; 

6 

3 

Salt Creek 

e 

— 


Sandalwood 

♦ 

— 

— 

Shiml Bay 

1 

13 

17 

Smoky Bay 

t 

17 

14 

Hpaldmg 

m 

— 

— 

Stockpon 

Streaky Bay 

10U7 

t 


20 

Strath^byn 

• 

13 

17 

Talia 

t 

12 

14 

Tantanoola 

t 

17 

14 

Taplan 

• 

13 

17 

Tarcowie 

1002 

18 

17 

Tarlee 

t 

20 

17 

1 atiara ........... 

1016 

17 

21 

Twredvale 

1 

16 

19 

Two Wells 

1006 



Craidla ft Summertown 

e 

6 

2 

Veitoh 

• 

— 


Virginia..... 

Wi&erie 

e 

e 

— 

— 

Wall 

e 

— 


Wanbi 

• 


— 

Waroowie 

• 

11 

16 

Watrrvale..... 

e 

— 


Weavers 

1008 

19 

16 

Wepowie 

luOl 

13 

17 

Wh\ te- Yaroowie . . . • 

« 

— 

— 

Wilkawatt 

e 

17 

14 

Williams town 

t 

7 

4 

(Women's) 

Williamstown 




s 

16 

13 

Willowie 

• 

14 

n 

Wilmington 

e 

14 

11 

Windsor 

e 

— 



Winkie 

• 

— 



Wirrahaia 

• 

— 

’ 

Wirrega 

e 

— 

1 

Wirrilla 

1 e 

17 

14 

Wirrulla 

1011 

17 

14 

W olowa 

• 


... 

Woosata 

e 



Wudinna 

e 

— 

— 

Wynarka 

t 

— 

— 

Taoka 

e 

18 

17 

Yadnarie 

e 

13 

17 

Yallunda Plat ...... 

* 

— 



Yaninea 

e 

— 


Yrelanna 

1011 

17 

14 

Yongala Valt 

e 

— 

— 

Yorketown • 

e 

— 

.... 

Tounghueband 

e 

22 

19 

t Reid over imttl next month, 
al Meeting. 

t Fomnnl. 


* No report received darlrg the m«ioth of %prll. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

BTery producer ihouid be a member of ^e Agricultural Bureau. A poetoard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information ai to the name and addrem of 
the aeoretary of the nearect Branoli 

If the neareet Branch ia too far from the reader’i borne, the opportunity oooun to 
fonn a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

MOROIIARI) (Average aimual rainfall, 

Mureh 22n<l. — Present: 15 members ami visitors. 

Question Box. — The meeting took the form of a Question Box ami Kxhibit 
Kvening. The first question to be considered was, ‘ ‘ What is the cause of flag 
-smut in wheat!’* This question was well disciissi'd, and the decision arrived at 
by the majoritj' was that the disease was encouraged by la<'k of luoisturo at a 
certain stage of the growth of the plant. ^^Can wo continue to grow wheat at 
present prices, under the present high cost of production!” All tho members 
spoke freely for the negative, and said if it were not for side lines, such as sheep 
and cattle, wheatgrowing would not be a very profitable occupation. ”I8 the 
weed * squash melon’ useful for sheep feed!” Mr. H. Kupko said tlie plant made 
aplendid sheep feed, although there had (if ten been statements to the contrary. 
Store slieep had been placed in fallow paddocks containing rank growths of the 
plant, and m several weeks the sheep were in prime condition, tho plants having 
been oaten off to tho roots. ”The beat winter fodder for sheep!” Mr. F. 
Scriven favored barley, but, owing to the trouble caused in subsequent crops, ho 
had discontinued growing it. Mr. H. Kupke .spoke in favor of barley, saying 
that if proper care was exercised the barley would not spread into other cereal 
-crops. Tho best plan was to eat it right out. Mr, 11. Tilbrook favored u good 
variety of oats. Oats, although not so cpiick in getting away as barley, would 
not be detrimental to a crop of wh(*at, becaum* they fell befon* liurvost operations. 
” Whether it would not be better for the farmers to manage their own financial 
operations, and arrange to dispose* of their produce, wheat, wool, &e.?” Members 
replied in the aflirmative, believing that if a competent manager wore placed at 
the head of a live co-operative scheme, farmers would obtain more remunerative 
prices for their produce. Mr, H. Kupke tabled a fine exhibit of Dunn’s Seedling 
apples and Ponderosa tomatoes. 


WEPOWIE, March 18th. — Mr. A. E. Matthews contributed an initcrcsting paper, 
” English V. Australian Methods of Farming.” An article dealing with the subject 
”Red Wheats” was read from the Journal of AarUnUture by the Hon. Secretary 
<Mr. W. J. Smith). 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

^PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 16.79in.j. 

March 18th. — ^Present: 10 members. 

Case or Horbes. — In a paper on this subject, Mr. H. J, Crouch said that the 
humane treatment of animals not only contributed to their comfort, but promoted 
their physical welfare and onalfled the owner to get the largest amount of labor 
from them. Farm animals, especially horses, Monging to a cruel, solvenly, or 
miserly fanner were rarely in a condition to perform the most efficient labor. 
Horses should not be pampered, but they should be made as comfortable as 
circumstances would permit, and provided with a sufficiency of good quality food 
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ami clean water. Tlie owner should also sec that they were not abused by beating. 
If the horses had not been broken in spirit they would not need whipping. He 
then emphasised the necessity for breeding from only the best animals. A good 
discussion followed the reading of the paper. 

TARCOWIBl (Average annual rninfall, IS^in.). 

March 19.th. — iPrcsent, 16 members. 

Harvest Reh)rt. — Mr. E. Harvic, in debiiling some of the outstanding featur(‘.s 
of the past harvest, said the 1923*4 sea-'on was a good one. The totdl rainfall 
was 22iin., of which Id^in. fell at oppoitune intervals during the growing'period. 
Cool weather was experienced during November, thereby making the conditions 
ideal for the hay harvest. One hundred and fifty-four acres were reaped from 
crops sown on fallow land before the first seeding rains fell and returned an 
average yield of 21buRh. to the acre. The remaining portion of the fallow — 190 
acres — ^was sown after rain had fallen, and averaged approximately 24bu3h. Pride 
of place was gained by ''Currawa,’^ which ^deldcd .SObiish. to the acre sown aftei 
the rain. 


NARRIDY, March 1st. — Several subjects of local interest were brought forward 
for the consideration of members, special attention being given to the matter of 
the inauguration of crop competitions. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

BETHEL. 

March 11th. — Present: 13 members. 

Carr or Farm Machinery. — In a paper on this subject, Mr. S. F. Geue said 
farm machinery was so expensive that the farmer should take every reasonable 
care of it. When the harvester or binder had finished work in the field it should 
be taken to the homestead immediately and placed under cover. Before com- 
mencing work in the paddock, each machine should be overhauled, and all worn 
and broken parts replaced, and oil holes and bearings cleaned out to take the 
oil. When the binder or harvester was working, every part should be kept well 
oiled. It was a good plan on rainy days to go over the harvester or binder, and 
tighten all the bolts and nuts, and ensure that all the parts were in proper 
working order; that precaution would save hours during the busy time of the 
year. Special attention should be paid to the pinions; if they were inclined t«» 
slip they should not be worked, because they would spoil the crown. When the 
crops had been reaped, the harvester should be taken into the shed, and a prop 
placed under the off side of the comb to keep it level. When ploughing or 
cultivating on hilly land it was preferable to use axle grease instead of oil, because 
the latter ran out when warm, and did not give the axle the proper lubrication it 
required. He suggested placing either a piece of bag or tin over the inside of the 
axle to keep oil from running out, and dust or sand from getting into the axle. Mr. 
F. H. Gone explained that whenever possible it was a wise procedure to have oil 
or grease caps placed On the plough or cultivator axlo instead of the ordinary pin. 
That would keep the wheels tight, and prevent the oil and grease from working 
out. An interesting discussion followed the reading of the paper. 

NANTAWARRA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

March 20th. — Present: eight members. 

Johnson GRASs.^ln the course of a short address dealing with this subject, 
Mr. R. P. XTppill said he had been growing Johnson grass for three years. Sheep, 
especially, were fond of the grass, and although it could be grown under a wide 
variety of conditions, he was of the opinion that best results were obtained from 
land of a sandy nature. The seed, it sown through the drill at seeding time, 
would not germinate until October, and the plants would die off at the approach 
of winter, but a fresh growth would be made during the following summer. 
Fallowing or discing did not destroy the plants. He thought Johnson grass 
increased the carrying capacity of ’sandy land, and thereby added fertility to 
the soil. About 51bs. Of seed wonld be sufficient to sow 30 acres. 
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The New Rugby Car 
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OWKN. 

March 5th. — Present: seven members. 

llAKVBST Kesults. — Mr. W. J. Marshniuii contributed the following papoK on 
this subject: — ^‘The opening part of the year 192;i was one of the driest 
experienced in this district for many years; practically uo rain fell over the 
greater part of the surrounding district from January let until May 1st. Light 
rains then fell, and for the first throe w'ecks in May seeding conditions in this: 
district were ideal. Towards the end of the month heavy showers set in and 
continued through June and July, whom we experienced some of the wettest 
weather known to the oldest residents in the district, consequently seeding operations, 
were seriously delayed, the fallows beiaine quagmires, and those up-to-date 
farmers who waited for the wt'cds to grow before seeding were unable to sow a 
(jrop, and others wK^re unable to complete the whole of the area intended for 
sowing. On scores of farms the wheat was simply bogged in. For the greater 
part of the season, with the exception of about three or four weeks in the springy 
the weather continued showery until the end of the year; yet, notwithstanding all 
the handicaps and the excessive wet season, the harvest results not only came up 
to expeetiitions, but in the majority of cjisos exceeded by far the results of 
previous years. Some of the best averages over largo areas of wheat left for the 
harvester were gatheied in, and yields of from SObush. upwards are reported; 
frequently in some cast's 40bu8h. and ov(*r have been reached. It is noteworthy 
that year by year our farm averages for grain are steadily on the increase. This 
tact can Ik^ attributed to better methods of cultivation, the sowing of a better 
class of seed, and the application of heavier dn-ssings of superphosphate. With 
regard to hay results, this district has cut, not only the heaviest tonnage of hay 
us a district, but this season we have* cut the lu'aviest tonnage jier acre ever cut 
to date. In the past from 2 tons to 21 tons x>oi acre was a splendid return; this 
season has eclipsed all others in that 3-ton crops are by no means uncommon, 
(lood tillage, heavy dressings of seed and super, the growth of more suitable hay 
varieti(‘s, and the* abundant rains all contributed their part in making Miarvcst 
results* a new record for the district. Tii regard to the most suitable varieties 
of wheat for grain in the surrounding district, on the western side, three varieties 
in particular appear to stand out very promiiioiitly, viz., Karly Gluyas, Ford, and 
Sultan. There can be no question about Early Gluyas being the best all-round 
wheat in tlie scrub ami light country, notwithstanding its liability to go down 
very badly. Farmers west of Owim over a number of years have had no wheaf 
to equal, leave alone suipass it, for its ability to withstand drought and to fill 
the bags. This wheat was selected many years ago by Messrs. Gluvan, of Telowio, 
from a wheat named Wards. Whut Federation has done for the farmer in 
the Wimmera, Victoria, Gluyas has done for the farmer, especially on the lighter 
soils of South Australia, and not only in South Australia has it become very 
'])opular, but it is showing splendid returns in some of the other Stfites. We are 
indebted very much to the Roseworthy Agricultural College for keeping this 
variety true to type, for by very careful election they have been able to keep up 
'the very high yielding qualities of this \\lieat. Ford has put up some splendid 
records for the past thrw' years both on the heavier and lighter types of soils. 
Six years ago I received the first small parcel of Ford from the Roseworthy 
College, about 5lb8. in all, havmg seen it in the small plots at the College. In 
1918 I stripped the first little plot, which yielded so well that I decided to tty 
’ it the following year. That year (1919) was very dry towards the close, and many 
' poor crops wore harvested in the district. Ford gave per acre 9 bags of beautiful 
plump grain. The next time I harvested Ford it gave me 10 bags per acre, and 
, since then it has spread all over the district, and has given some very fine yieldfif; 

, indeed, 11 and 12 bags per acre being frequently reported. Ford was bred at 
the Row'worthy Agricultural College, and is the result of the cross Fan and 
Ckuneback and Crossbred 53. Ford is an early mid-season wheat, stands up well, 
but is a little inclined to shWl with very heavy hot winds. Ford is one of the 
best yielding varieties of wheat that we have. Sultan is a dual purpose .^heat 
bred also at the Boseworthy 'Agricultural College, and is the result of crossing 
King ’s White with Caliph. Caliph is the result of King ’a Wlnte and Marshall *s 
No. 3. This wheat also is a heavy yielder of grain. It is aomeirhat tough to 
thresh, and if^ sown too early in the season is liable to go down. To minimise 
the danger of going down, and to get better threshing and cleaning results, Sultan 
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»liould not bp sown early in the season, and the harvesters should be put into 
it as soon as it is fit to strip. My experience with Sultan has been that though 
not rustproof, it does not rust so badly ;is King^s White or Kod. It is n wheat 
well worthy of further trial. 1 wish to make special mention of another varietj 
of wheat, one by no means new, because 1 can remember it being grown over 30 
years ago, and that is I^eak’s Kust Proof. In the Journal of Agru'ultuie^ August,. 
1919, the Manager of the Turretfield Experimental Farm says ‘Leak^s Rust Proof 
should be classed with such old and hardy viirietiw as Gluyas, King’s White, 
King’s Red, Federation, and one or two others,’ and proceedwl to say that it wont 
out ot fashion for some reason or other, and is only now coming in again. He 
says this variety is mueh too good to be neglected, being lioth a grain yieldor and 
a really good hay wheat. Acting upon this advice, some three years ago, 1 
procured eight bags of graded seed, and during the past throe seasons as a bulk 
crop it has given me the bt'st returns for grain of any variety f have grown on 
my farm. It might be classed as a late variety, but 1 believi^ it to be the hardiest 
late wheat 1 have grown up-to-date; it will .staml dry conditions remarkably W'oH. 
and will make very rapid growth during the spring months. It is n good stooler, 
does not go down or shed its grain with rough wdnds. More attention should 
be paid to this prolific variety. This wheat I believe to linve been selected by 
the late Mr. Leak, of South Australia. King’s White, King’s Red, Sultan, 
Baroota Wonder, oml Early Zealand Blue wcupy, piThaps, the first* positions 
among the early varieties of hay wheats, and Late Zealand Blue and Leak’s 
Rust Proof Hinong the late. Both King’s White and King’s Red were selected 
from Mr. Joseph King’s King’s Early by the Roseworthy Agricultural College. 
Baroota Wonder is a selection tioni Ward’s Prolific. Unfortunately, some con- 
fusion now exists in respect to this wheat. Selection work has been earned out 
in Western Australia in respect to thiu wheat, and three so-called strains have 
been selected, namely, Turvey, Baroota Wonder Early, and Baroota Wonder. 
Turvey is purple strained, while Baroota Wonder Early and Baroota Wonder are 
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both wliite strained wheats. In my opinion only the one type of tins wheat 
should have been strictly adhered to, and all efforts concentrated towards retaining 
and improving one particular type as the standard typo of Baroota Wonder. 
Zealand Blue, or what is known as Crossbred 53, is a Western Australian wheat, 
and we now have the two strains, early and late. Both are very hardy varieties, and 
stand dry conditions very well, and, under ordinary circumstances, will cut dense 
crops of hay. The late variety, in particular. Is exceptionally sweet in the straw, 
stock, showing a decided preference for it. With regard to Leak’s Bust Proof, 
three years ago, when rust was very bad in tins district, and most other varieties 
were badly discoloured in the straw, Ijeak’s was almost free from rust, and 
retained its bright green color, making an attractive hay for the chaff merchant. 
I would strongly advise farmers in hay distiicts to give this variety a trial.” 
During the discussion which followed, Mr. Bowyer stated that Scotch Grey and 
Algerian oats had yielded over three tons per acre on stubble ground. Mr. B. S. 
Harkness stated tliat Sultan had yielded very satisfactory results for hay and 
grain. Tlie new wheat Dan averaged 38bush. per acre, and Nabawa gave splendid 
promise. 


SADDLKWORTH WOMEN’S (Average anmial rainfall, 19.«9in.). 

March 18th. 

Mrs. Newniann eontribiitod a paper, in which she gave an interesting description 
of the rivoi settlements from Morgan .to Waikerie. Miss Frost also read an 
instructive juiper, “Station Life at ’Warrak<»o,’ Biver Murray, New South Wales.” 
Mi«s Fro'<t exhihit(*d a tine collectioii of ])liotographs depicting various phases of 
station life. 


TWO WELLS (Average annual rainfall, Ki.Hdin.'). 

March 29th. — Present: six members. 

Cakk of Woodwork. — Mr. E. J. Wheller contributed a paper on this subject, 
ff a piece of wood, which had been cut acioss the giain, were examined, he said, 
it would be noticed that it was more or le^s jiorous. ae-cording to whether it was 
a soft or a hard wood. Those pores gave the wood its elasticity, but if they were 
allowed to become broken down or rotten the wood lost its strength. If the wood 
were exposed to all weathers, the pores Mould soon become broken down owing to 
the continual expansion and contraction of the pores caused by the alternate 
damp and dry atmosphere. It was therefoie necessary to put a covering over the 
wood to protect it from direct exposure to the atmosphere. Paint was one of 
the best substances for that purpose, it not only kept out the weather, but pre- 
vented the sap or natural moisture in the wood from evaporating. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to ensure that the woodwork was well covered with paint, and all 
vehicles exposed to the weather should also have a fresh coat every second year at 
least. That not only prolonged the life of the vehicle, but saved a considerable 
amount of time lost in screwing up bolts that became loose owing to the breaking 
down of the pores. In addition, paint also gave the woodwork a pleasing appear- 
ance, and he thought it was their duty to make everything on the farm as pleasing 
to the eye as possible. For the better class of work there were different grades 
of ready mixed paint and varnishes on the market, but it was not generally 
known that coal tar could be used to take the place of paint for the rougher 
class of work, such as gates and vehicles that were* used onl.v on the farm. 
Instead of warming the tar to make it work easily, it could be thinned down to 
the consistency of paint by the addition of benzine. It could then be applied 
more easily and quickly, and would dry more quickly than tar in its natural state* 
By the addition of red oxide the tar could be made a desirable brown color, or a 
bronze green color could be obtained by the addition of yellow ochre. The out- 
buildings, such as the cowsheds and bails, pigsties, &c., should be given a coat 
of whitewash occasionally, both from the point of view of appearance and sani; 
tatioii. Well slaked lime made one of the l)est washes for that purpose; 2}lbs. 
of alum should be dissolved in boili^ water and added to a bucketful of white- 
wash. The mixture should be appli^ thinly, two coats being required. Many 
persons used the Mcash when too thick, and did not add a sufficient quantity ot 
binder, consequently the wash appeared very patchy. Another very good wash 
was made by mixing cement with fresh separator milk to about the consistenev of 
paint. 
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(’LARK, February 22n(l. — A piipor, “The History of N’lticiilture, * * was read 
a iTUMiibor, and an interesting discusHion followed, 

LIGHT’S PASS, March 20th. — ^A pajur, “Vine Growing/’ \>hich had been 
prepared liy Mr. S. Ellis, was read by Mi L. Koop. The paper raisc'd several 
interesting points and a keen discussion re«ulled. 

OWPJN, March 2.jth. — The Hon. Secretaiy (Mr. H. S. Harkness) read a paper 
from the Journal of AgriciUtwre, '^TiDage of the Soil/' which aroused an 
instructive discussion. 

STOCJKPORT, March 2l8t. — Fourteen nieinln'is an*! visitors attend(‘d the March 
meeting, when Mr. T). L. Stribling, who had iwiMitly made a trip to Loxton and 
Renmark, gave an intere'^ting address, in which he referred to tin* agriculturnl 
and horticiiltiiial practices carried out along the river. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT 

<TO BUTE) 

BRENTWOOD. 

February 28th. — Present: l.’l membr'is and five visitors. 

Harvest Report. — Mr. J. J. Honner, who read a paper dealing with this subioid. 
first reterre^l to the abnormal weather conditions which prevailed during the past 
yc ar, and especially <luring the seeding season, with tlie result that a large area 
of the crojis were ^‘bogged in'’; 18.()7 jioints of rain were received for the 12 
months, and Mr. Honner considered that an annual precipitation of 12in. at 
favorable intervals would have given, generally, better results. For the district 
he estimated the average yields to be 21bu8h. per aere for wheat, ISbush. per 
acre barley, 27bii8h. per acre for oats. Hav yield — wheat on fallow, 2 tons per 
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acre; oats, 2 tons per acre; oats on stubble, 11 tons. The grain sample was 
irregular, many varieties of wheat which in normal years produced good, sound, 
plump grain yielded pinched and light grain, which weighed in the vicinity of 
ISOlbs. to the bag. Oenerally speaking, the sample was free from smut and 
foreign seeds. Barley, although of a superior quality to previous years, contained 
a considerable amount of oats, mustard, cockspur, which, no doubt, was due to 
the difficulty experienced in dealing with we^Sr owing to unfavorable cultivating 
conditions. Most of the prime barley was ruined through being threshed too 
closely. The oat sample was only fair, containing large quantities of barley. In 
some instances farmers were guilty of marketing grain in old corn sacks. That 
was false economy, because any losses caused through broken bags, &c., reverted 
to the producer. ' ‘ Currawa ’ ’ Mr. Koimer considered to hold pride of place as 
regards the best varieties of wheat for the district, with ‘^Ford,'' ‘‘I^gget/^ 
•‘Major,*' and “Queen Fan,** following in the order named. In the course of 
the discussion which ensued, Messrs. B. G. Anderson and A. E. Twartz said farmers 
should be compelled to use sound corn sacks, because all the producers would have 
to suffer through the fault of a few. Mr. F. L. Oarmichael thought the skinning, 
or close reaping of the barley was due to the exceptional weather conditions, the 
grain was soft, and great difficulty was experienced in reaping it without doing 
any damage to the grain. Mr. R. Anderson advocated opening the machines and 
using fewer sieves in the harvesting machinery to remedy the close reaping. Mr. 
A, E. Twartz agreed, and said barley was net blown out of the machines, but 
carried over because the sieves became overcrowded. 


WEAVERS. 

March 10th. — Pr^nt: 10 membera. 

Destruction of Foxes. — ^Mr. W. Anderson read the following paper: — “Of 
all the pests with which the farmer in this district la troubledi at the present time, 
the fox is undoubtedly the worst. The fox is useful in that it kills rabbits and 
mice in the paddocks, but the <lamage that it does in other ways more than 
counteracts any good that can be claimed. Poultry, unless always securely 
enclosed, will he taken by the fox; but the damage that this pest does during 
lambing season is very severe. Each fox, on an average, kills a lamb a night, 
and perhaps more than that. The weaker the ewe the more liable it is to lose its 
lamb. It is of no use poisoning a lamb after a fox has killed it, while there 
are plenty of live ones about. The best plan is to distribute the poison before 
the lambs come. Drag a trail just after sun down, and lay poisoned baits such 
as birds or pieces of liver. If farmers organised during March, and did all 
they could to destroy foxes by pohoning and other means, such as fumigating 
and filling in the holes, there would be a better peorcentage of lambs than at 
present. At the present price of sheep it would pay to raise a fund and pay 
scalp money for a month, and so induce others to destroy the foxes. Every fox 
kill^ would mean many more lambs.’' 


ABTHURTON, March 19th. — Fourteen momberi and se^ral visitors were present 
at the March meeting when local topics, including the lAitland Conference, crop 
competitions, &c., were brought forward for discussion. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

POOCHEBA. 

March 1st. — Present;. 15 members and three visitors. 

Destruction of Babbits. — Mr. M. Prowett read the following paper: — ^“The 
destruction of rabbits should he looked upon as one of the important jobs on the 
farm, and when the time is opportune, other work should be laid aside, and no 
efforts spared to destroy the vermin. Many farmers make no attempt to deal 
with the rabbits until after seeding, depending upon either bknilphide of carbon 
or traps to eradicate the pest. For pastoral purposes or where the country is 
over-run with rabbits, the poison cart is very useful, especially in certain seMons 
and under certain conditions. In a season with a dry summer, when there is no 
green feed in the fields, the poison car^ if used after the first ram, will kill a 
very large proportion of the rabbits, especially if showery weather 
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eontinues for a day or two afterwards, the rain keeping the poison soft and 
making the rabbits hungry. Under average conditions, liowever, I prefer the 
heapmg up or mounding of the burrows, which should be done when the ground 
is quite dry, so that the earth will run freely. This work is more easily done and 
more successful where the ground is of a sandy nature, but may be done quite 
successfully in fairly heavy loam, too, if a little care is biken to break the lumps 
and get the finest dirt available, that which the rabbits have scratched out of 
the holes being excellent for the purpose. It is net'ossary, or at least advisable, 
to go around all the burrows again the second or third day, and repeat the 
work on any holes that have been reopened. On a farm whore the rabbits have 
been kept within bounds, this mounding should not occupy more than a couple 
of days at the most, and very few rabbits will be left,. Tlien, after seeding, the 
first thing to do is to go around all the cropped land and ascertain where there 
are still odd rabbits. These may be caught with a dozen or so spring traps. * ' 
In the discussion that followed, Mr. A. Milinan considered the best way to get 
rid of rabbits was to wire net an area and kill the rabbits inside by filling in the 
burrows and distributing poison. Mr. V. Newbon considered filling in the burrows 
on a large holding would occupy too much of the settler’s lime. Mr. Prowett 
explained that a single- furrow plough would be a great advantage and save a lot 
of time in filling m the burrows. Mr. W. Gosling thought open bush country 
was only a breeding ground for rabbits, and should be cleared and ploughed as 
soon as possible. Mr. S. Joy had obtained gowl results fnim raspberry jam 
and oats treated with strychnine, together with tilling in the burrows. 

Take-all. — The following paper was read by the Hon. Secretary (Mr. S. Joy) : — 
** Take-all is a fungus which is to be found in almost all of the light soils on 
the West Coast, and, in fact, nearly all over South Australia, and if the cultivation 
given the soil is favorable for the increase or spread of the fungus, the third 
yearns crop will, as a rule, show signs of take-all. The disease seldom appears 
on fallowed land, even though the Mlow has received no other working than that 
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with the plough at fallowing time. The fact that take-all is^ most severe in 
light soils would appear to point to the fact that there is something in 
the way of plant food contained in heavy soils which is absent in lighter soilh. 
Tliorclore, it is necessary to work the land by fallowing and cultivation to try and 
(tnuliuo the neeessary pljiiit food to prevent the growth or spread of the take-all 
fungus. For that puipose, I piefer to plough yi as much green grass or rubbish 
as possible while the ground shows no sign of take-all. To accomplish this it is 
niM'Ohsary to give the grass eight or ten weeks’ growth before starting fallowing, 
and then work the harrows as soon as possible. With that end in view, warm 
weather should be chosen for the work, because the plants not covered by the 
plough and disturbtMl l)y I lie harrow would soon die off. To minimise take-all, 
tanners sliould eiidca\or to keep the fallow free from barley grass, if two or 
three crops are to he grown before fallowing again. Of course, there is the 
rotation method of cropping, but that is beyond most of the farmers who have 
a limited area of land to work, and limited capital to spend in clearing land. 
Again, heavier iliessiiigs of 8U{icr are too expensive, and, after all, it is only a 
cheek to the disease. If either of these two methods is adopted, the farmers 
will bi- no further advanced than by fallowing, and the extra working of the land 
will in(»re than compensate for the labor by the heavier return received, and 
without any extra expense regarding supei. The fact that take-all does not 
.affect oats is no proof that this crop kills take-all, and if barley grass is thick 
in the oat crop it is certain that take-all will be prevalent. Where tliere is barley 
grass llieie is take-all, and the land requires frequent fallowing and cultivating 
to keep the disi^ase in chock. If the land has shown signs of take-all, it is 
advisable to burn the stubble as soon as possible so as to destroy the food which 
it is living upon, for take-all will live and increase rapidly if affected stubble 
or grass is ploughed in, and will probably cause heavy losses in the following 
crop. Burning would only apply where take-all has made an appearance, for 
on land tr(»o from take-all there are many advantages to be gained by ploughing 
in stubble or grass. I advise burning and fallowing land that has shown signs 
of take-all, and it is a mistake to burn and plough and sow a crop during the 
same year. I would suggest one year of fallow on affected land.” An interesting 
discussion followed. The meeting then took the form of a “Free Parliament,” 
wlieii several other subjects were introduced for the consideration of members. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

February 2l8t. — Present: six members and visitors. 

Burning. — Mr. S. Simmons read the following paper: — “If we consider for a 
while the advantages to be gained by a good burn, both scrub and stubble, it 
will readily be seen that it is essential, ami more especially on farms such as we 
have in this district. Scrub should be rolled ns soon as possible after seeding, 
then left until the middle of February, so that the shoots will receive another 
cheek by the fire, thereby giving the crop a better chance. Great care should 
be exercised in burning grass or stubble paildocks, especially if they are joined 
by grass or stubble paddocks belonging to a neighbor. Every farmer should 
minimise the risk of dre^ getting out of control by making fire-breaks around 
the paddocks at fallowing time. For stubble it is advisable when haymaking to 
cut u strip around each paddock, thus eliminating the difficulty of ploughing 
through straw. For light stubble, which will not run a fire, the fire-rake should 
b' used. When this is necessary, every advantage should bo taken of good 
days, because the success of the following crop depends very largely on a good 
burn. The best results are obtained by working across the wind; for example, 
if the wind is blowing from the north, to work east and west is the better way. 
By this method the heat of the fire will not appreciably affect the horses or driver.” 
In the discussion that followed, Mr. H. Simmons favored burning as early as 
possible. He thought it a good plan to plough the ashes in, because they added 
to the fertility of the soil. Mr, C. Masters said fire not only killed shoots, but 
also checked the spread of “fake-all.” He favored burning scrub as early as 
possible to avoid the risk of the timber becoming too wet. Mr. F. Masters said 
a good fire tended to check “take-all.” He did not favor burning on clear 
land, because he did not think the increase in wheat would compensate for the 
loss of feed. He thoughit scrub should be rolled before harvest, because the fire 
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chefkcd the* j^rowth of shoots to a creator oxteiit afUM- they had shot from the 
stumps than was th«‘ case if the scrub was rolleil just bt'fore the fire. Mr. B. 
hiVans paid that if sciub was rolled about IS months prior to burninj^ a jjreater 
percentage of stumps was killed, although, as a lule, it did not make such a 
<dean .]ob of the sticks as would lx* the <ase if biiint earlier Ho favored fire-raking 
witli the wind hlowdng at an angle. He did not lM*liev(* in burning grass on clear 
laml. 


YEKLANNA. 

Mnrch 22nd. — Present: Id members. 

(Lvke oi lloKSKs. — Mr. L. Gentle, who ai rived 12 months ago from England, 
read the following papoi -“Although tractors an* the bomii of today, it wDl 
be a long time before the horse is displaced on tin* faim. To obtain the best work 
from the horses they should be well eaied for and stndieil. The stable should be 
kept chan and well drained, each hon»e having a separate stall where it can be 
tied up whilst feeding, oxeept at night, when it is advisable for it to Ix) loose. 
To pr(‘vcnt sore shoulders, a horse should lia\e a W’cll-fittbig collar, which should 
be brushed or sciaped once a week. The animals should be groomed daily. This, 
r Ix'lieve, lefreshes them, and prcveiils sores. During seeding and fallowing, 
feeding the horses four times a day — inoiiung, mid-day, sundown, and 10 p.m. — 
on hay cliafl* ;nid a handful or so of oats, keeps them in good condition. The 
water supply should be about 20 chains away from the stable. I am in favor of 
watering the* horses at iliiiner tune, l^ast, but not least, do not drive a working 
horse in the buggy.” In the discussion that followed, Mr. J. Wagner said time 
spent in grooining lioises was lime well spent, becaiise it not only refreshed them 
but also helped to keep them in good cmidition Mr. A. Skipworth thought that 
where a man had aliout 20 horst‘8 to giooiii, it would not pay to waste time 
grooming them Mr. P. Koediger said he <lid not believe in giving horses too 
much oats, iM’canse the oaten chafl* in that district had a good deal of grain in it. 

Fox Destiu ciioN.— Mi. A. Skipworth pioposed that mombors of tliis Branch 
stait to poison foxe.s the fiist week in April All memlieis agreed to the proposal. 
Mr. J. Lawreneo said he hail been poisoning foxen for two years, and had secured 
good results with spaiio\>s tieateil with soda and poison as baits. He poisoned 
.30 foxes last year with the sparrow bait. 


BUTLER, March 17tli.--Mi. (\ F. Jeiiclio gave a repoit of the reaulUs of the 
Government experimental plots (smducted under his supervision at Butler. The 
8ub.ject, “The 3'od River Watei Scheme," was also brought before the meeting. 

LTP80N, February l.ltU.— Several subjects of timely interest were brought 
before the nie(*ting, and a keen discusston en'^ued 

PETINA, Eebniary 2.3id. — A discits.sion took place on the proposed crop-growing 
competitions. Tin* price of s(*ed wheat was also oisjMissed by tlioso present. 

WIRRIJLLA, March iritli.— Mr. F. A. Holey h‘h< 1 a papei, “Experiences with 
Undergrouinl Tanks," :md a keen discussion followed. 
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EASTERN DISTRICT. 

(XX)NALPYN (Average annual rainfall, 17.49in. 

February 22nd. — Present: eight members and two visitors. 

Oov£KiNQ Stacks. — Mr. F. Pitman contributed an interesting paper on this 
subject. The writer favored iron sheds. They lasted well, and provided catchment 
for a great amount of water. An interesting discussion followed. The 
consensus of opinion was that it was desirable to erect a shed to cover 30-40 
tons of hay, and to thatch the remainder, the idea being to cut from the shed in 
wet weather, thua saving time during busy periods. Mr. J. J. Angel then gave 
a short address on ** Burning. '' He favored burning as late as possible, 
preferably during March or later. During the discussion, several interesting 
points were brought forward. Mr. Cronin favored an early burn — ^January, or 
even earlier, if possible — contending that the longer the period between the time 
of burn and the winter rains the greater the check on the shoots. Mr. Pitman 
favored burning as late as possible, and recommended running the harrows over 
the ground as soon after the fire as convenient, thereby helping to keep down the 
tendency of the ashes to drift. 


LONE GUM AND MONASH. 

January 16th. — Present: 25 members. 

Baisin Drying. — ^Mr. H. Berriman contributed a paper on this subject. When 
selecting the ground, the first thought would be the dry block, he said, but unless 
that was composed of fairly heavy, hard land, and was comparatively free from 
dust, it would be a mistake to place the racks there. So far as the actual drying 
was concerned, dust was the greatest nuisance they had to contend with, and 
there was usually plenty of that on the dry block ^ter one had been over it a 
few times with a horse and cant. He had his racks on the dry block, but if he 
Had to build them again, and had a lucerne plot on the irrigated block, he would 
place his racks there. Another evil which it was well to avoid was having the 
drying ' ground too near a road over which much traffic passed. If one had no 
alternative but to build the racks on the dry block, ho thought it would be 
advisable to have the dip on the western corner of the northern end of the racks, 
so that it could be approached from the west. In the drying season most of 
the vdnd came from either duo west, south-west, or from the north, and with 
the dip placed in that position most of the dust raised whilst carting in would 
blow away from the racks. In the past, the man with the poor sample got almost 
as much for his fruit as the man with the good sample, but under the new 
method of grading those who were careless in drying would pay for their neglect, 
and only those who produced the best sample would receive the best price. 
During recent years quite a number of innovations had como into being in Uie 
way of alterations, or improvements, in drying racks. He thought, however, 
most of those had been brought in with a view to economy rather than to an 
improvement in the quality of the finished article. He was speaking of racks 
with a greater number of tiers than tthe majority of racks in that district and 
elsewhere. He agreed that a rack of that kind was economical in the way of 
timber and iron, but whether that economy was realised in actual practice ho 
was not prepared to say. He thought, however, that fruit on a rack of that 
kind would take longer to dry than if it were on a rack with a lesser number 
of tiers. He thought, too, that, owing to the longer period required for drying, 
it would militate against quality, and, further, in a bad season the losses would 
be greater than on the more open rack. The*rack he favored was one constructed 
with five tiers of 4ft. netting, the tiers being 13m. apart. It was immaterial 
whether the rack was fixed or movable, unless it was required to stack sweats 
under during the wintet when he would prefer to have it movable. Pick%np.~-~There 
were various methods of picking fruit. Some fruitgrowers picked direct into the 
dipping tins in order to prevent further handling, and others into kerosene tins, 
and others again into smdl picking boxes. Which of those was the best method 
he was not prepared to say. The majority of growers, probably not in Berri, 
but elsewhere, picked into dipping tins. That method certainly saved a lot of 
time and also reduced considerably the quantity of loose berries, and was very 
economical. Picking into boxes or kerosene tins meant emptying the fruit into 
dipping tins at the dip, and besides adding considerably to the number of loose 
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borrien that method mennt kecpinjf another man at the dip. Picking into koroHene 
tins and emptying into dipping tins at the dip might improve the grade, but he 
would not guarantee that. He had alwayn bi»en used to picking into dipping 
tins, but he intended trying both this yeai% and if the grades came out the same 
he would have no hesitation in saying that picking direct into the dipping (tin 
was the better method. Because a number of kmse berries fell during the process 
of picking it was necessary to have something under the vines to catch them. 
Last year he had two galvanized trays made, nieaNunng 4ft. by 2ft. by 2in. deep. 
Those answered the purpose satisfactorily, but n .‘1ft. by 2ft. tray with a cleat 
iiailcil on each side and a piece of tin around each corner would servo the purpose. 
He always had the tins put out in the middle of the row's, two rows in one, and 
went up the next row and had the tins handed over the trellis when loading, 
because if the cart, were taken up the sniiie row as the tins they would necessarily 
have to be pushed under the rows, and sometimes some of them wore missed. It 
was not advisable to commence picking too early, liecause much weight would 
be lost in that way. Ihpptng . — The usual strengtli of the dip for sultanas was 
about 11b. of caustic soda to 2.'3galls. of water. Tliat varied according to the 
toughness of the skin, which in turn was governed by the weather conditions. 
Possibly, as the season advanced and the skin became tougher .the dip would need 
to be stronger, but 25 to 1 was a good guide to liegin with, and could bo weakened 
•or strengthened according to the effect it was having on the grapes. Gordos 
could be commenced at double that strength. The temperature of the dip should 
1)6 at boiling, or as near thereto as possible. Cr<u*king . — So long as one could 
'See any cracks, no matter how small, around the end of the grape which was 
attached to the stem, one could rest assured that the dip was strong enough. 
If any other part of the grape were being cut too much, the dip needed weakening. 
Spreading . — That should be done as evenly as possible, one lAiiich thick, and any 
bunches that were too large or too thick should be broken up. Rubbing off 
should not be attempted until the grapes were nearly dry. If it wore carried 
out too soon, the skin would break and the fruit would become sugary and 
sticky, and spoil the sampk*. He <lid not believe in leaving the fruit on the 
rack until fully dried, because he thought a day or two on hessian evened up 
the color and improved the grade. Also, he did not think it advisable to have 
the hessians more than Oft. or 10ft. long, btwuse, if longer they would contain 
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too much fruit and were difficult* to handle. Quality should be their slogan in 

future, and that could only be attained by eareful handling and thorough drying. 
(Tare should be taken to ensure that the fruit was thoroughly dried before delivery 
to the packing shed. Currants should be picked into kerosene tins, because if 
they were picked in dipping ''tins one usually got a quantity of sand mixed in 

with them. Currants should not be spread too thickly, though they could be 

spread a little more thickly than sultanas. ' In order to procure the best results, 
side curtains should be put on the racks immediately and kept there until the 
currants were ready to put on hessian. That helped to darken any red berries 
and evened up the grade. 


MYPOLONGA, March 17tli. — To an audioiu*e of 14 members ami a large number 
of visitors, the Assistant Dairy Expert ( Mr. H. J. Apps) delivered an address. 
“ Important Points of the Dairying Industry.’’ At the conclusion of the address 
Mr. Apps reydied to many questions. 

NKTIIERTON, March 14th. — The meiubers present discussed the different varietiCh 
of wheat grown in the district during the past season and the yields received 
from them. Two Imgg of Caliph were grown alongside the Viking and Budds 
varieties under the same conditions, but very little difference was noted until they 
were reaped, when Caliph averaged about 4bu8h. more than the other varieties. 
Some of the members thought that wheat yielded better because it was new, 
and they were in favor of changing the seed every year or so. 

NEW RESIDENCE, March 19th. — The subject for the evening was a pai^r, 
“The Diill and Cultivator v. the Combine,” written by Mr. E. Schober. Ninf‘ 
membetR were present and all took y>art in the keen discussion which ensued. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

RAPID BAY. 

March 14th. — Pre.seiit: 21 members. 

Rotation of Chops, — The following paper was contributed by Mr. J, D. 
lawless: — “New land should first be made free from all bushee and stamps 
<luri]ig autumn or late summer, so that a good burn can be effected and the ground 
ploughed to a depth of from 2iii. to ^liii. The land should be allowed to remain 
as l»ro fallow until the following season, when two crops of wheat can be 
HuccoBsfully grown in rotatio-n, providing the sec/ond crop has a dressing of about 
201bs. extra manure per acre. The best wheat to grow in this district is 
Marshall ’a No. 3 and Crossbred, both being good hay wheats. Oats should be the 
third crop, and utter being harvested the stubble should be burnt during March, 
in order to kill the young stinkwort and sweeten the ground and free it from 
take-all. Barley should be the next crop, sown on well-worked soil the first or 
second week in August.” The stubble should be fed to lambs, and they would 
do remarkably well, providing a small convenient enclosure was provided, and 
the lambs were fed at night on a ration of about ilb. of oats to each. If peas 
were grown the following year, such a crop would put the ground in good heart 
for wheat again. Half the pea crop should be harvested, and the peas kept on 
hand for the sjiring. The remaining portion of the field could be fed to pigs or 
sheep. ‘ ‘ 1 prefer white peas in preference to tlie grey varieties. Garden vegetables 
should also be grown in rotation. Potatoes should not be grown more than twice 
in succession in the same plot, and if turnips are sown two crops could be 
grown in one year. I recommend White Duck clover as the best crop to- grow 
on potato land. If the clover is ploughed in the ground in its green stage, 
potatoes wUl grow remarkably well, because it has a similar action to a heavy 
dressing of manure.” An instructive discussion followed. 


CHERRY GARDENS, March 18th. — The March meeting took the « form of an 
“Exhibit Evening.” An excellent display of fruit, ineluding apples, pears, Ac., 
vegetables, fodder crops, cut flowers, and useful articles for the homestead were 
tabled by members. Each niember ffiade a short explanation of his exhibit, which 
resulted in a very » interesting meeting. Thirteen members nnd nine visitors, 
including a number of ladies, attended the meeting. 
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CVuNJ.l Kl\ KR, Maicli ISth. — Mr. L. H. Moar irrul oxtuuMs fioin an uiticlu^ 
• ‘ rhoiiiigtry nt the Garden/' which brought forward an interesting discussion. 
Several subjects of local importance were also considered by members. 

McLARKN FLAT, February 21at. — At the monthly me<ding of the Branch, 
held on February 2l8t, the A'iticultural Instructor (Mr. I). G. Quinn) delivered 
an address, “Downy Mildew," to an attendance of 4r) members and six visitors. 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

KALA\(iAl)<H) NVOMKN'H (Average HUJiiial i:tinfall, I Jin. to .tlin.'), 
Maich Hth Prmmt : eight memlKMs and visitors. 

Qi FSTioN Box The meeting held took the form of a Question lh>x. Mr-^ 
Campbell .i-.ked tni a good tlaxoring for rhubarb. Mrs, Tucker had found essence 
.if almonds mo'-t suitalde, and a small quantity of lemon juice added to rhubarb 
uas a ilecided iniju ovement. Miss Tucker asked what eaiwed cakes to rise in 
the middle and crack when baked. Mi«s llemmmgs thought tliat mixing the* 
ingredients too stiffly would proimbly be the rixi.soii. Misa Tucker said that a 
tea'ipooiiful of olive ml added to any kind of cake helped to make it richer. Mrs. 
Kvans said that wh*‘ii making plum pudding she always added a fair-sized earrot, 
w'hich helped to make the pudding richer, and fewei I'ggs were rtHpiirod. If fairl.> 
strong tea were used for mixing, instead of milk, tin* pudding would be much 
ilarker and of a lietter flavor. 


TATIARA (Average annual rainfall, I9iii.) 

Maich loth. — Presont: 11 menil^erH and two visitors. 

Sl'MMEk Foddkii Crops. — Mr. II. T. Kxtoii contributed the following inipei nn 
this subject • ~ “The thorough preparation of the soil bc'fore sowing is a mo«l 
impoitaiit factoi in the growing of a successful summer crop. The most suitable 
cIh*s.s of sod is a go<»d loam. Sandy soil — unless too poor — will glow payable 
clops, while cla>ey soil is the least suitable, and should hv avoided if possible. 
The land should be ploughed as soon as possible after the seisling is completed, 
and worked as often as possible to kill weeds and form a good seed IkmI. It 
should be ])loiighed, eiiltivab'd, and harrowed down b(‘fore the seed is sown. 
Cnless the season is very favorable, ploughing the land immediat4dy l>efnre sowing 
<loe.s not usually result in a successful erop. Jf jKissible have the seed ls»d firm 
underneath, and fine and loose on the surface. Siulan grass, which 1 consider 
ihe most leliable plant for summer growing, will not stand frost when young, 
and do<*s not make much headway until the ground bt*gin8 to get wnrm, so it 
should not Ia sown too early — about the middle of Oetober is eailv enough — 
and good crops might be obtained by sowing as late as the end of Xovembei 

if the land is in good order and sufficient rain falls to germinate the seed. For 

,\ fail germination, Slbs. or 61bs. of seed per acre is sufficient. The si'cd should 
be mixed thoroughly with the super and sown through nn ordinary seed drill. 
Level the mixture in the drill at intervals to ensuie even sowing. If the ground 
IS dry, sow a.s shallowly as possible, but if there is sufficient inoisture within a 
<*ouple of indies of the surface to germinate the seed it may be soxxn at that 
depth, unless rain is threatening, when it is best to sow shallow, b'caust* if the 
'surface cakes before the plant gets through it may have difficulty in forcing a 
way through. Light drill harrows attached to the drill are suitable to cover the 
seed, but, if possible, drill and cover the seed in one operation, because by so 

doing less moisture is allowed to escape from the soil. Sudan grass is .1 good 

fodder for sheep, cattle, and horses, and in my experience is not poisonous at any 
stage of growth. It may be cut and fed green, or grazed. If intended as a 
grazing crop, stock should be turned on when the plants are about 15in. high, 
or as soon as the seed heads appear. If the stalks are too old stock will not oat 
them. Do not feed down too hard,’ because the crop will then mak« new growth, 
m fact, if not alloweil to seed, it continues to grow right up till the cohl weather 
seta in. This plant stands dry weather well and responds rapidly to any summei 
rains. Do not sow rape and Sudan grass together, or, if rape is sown, uh(» very 
little, because if much cximes up and the season is favorable, it will considerably 
ch(*ck the Sudan grass. Jajianese millet is also n good summer fodder, espe<*iaHy 
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for dairy cows, but in iny opinion it does not give the same bulk of feed, and 
after being fed down does not come again so well as Sudan glass. At different 
times I have had experience with several varieties of millet, but Japanese appears 
to be the best. During the growing period it requires the same treatment aa 
Sudan grass, the same quantity of seed per acre should also be sown. An acre 
or two of thousand-headed kale, situated pear the homestead, is very useful for 
feeding to the cows, pigs, and poultry. It gives the best results if sown in rows 
about Jft. apart, or wide enough to work a horse hoe or garden cultivator between. 
If a hand sower is not available, the seed may be mixed with super and sown 
through an ordinary seed drill. A piece of board should be fixed each side of every 
fifth star, in order to keep the super and seed from entering the tubes where 
not required. If sown in drills very little seed will be required to sow an acre.. 
If the plants come up too thickly, thin them out as they grow to about 15in. 
apart, or even more, if the plants are large. Autumn is the best time to sow, 
but if sown in the early spring on well-prepared land, and the soil between the 
rows is stirred whenever it shows signs of setting, a good crop may be obtained 
The crop can be grazed, but far more feed will be obt^ned, and the plants will last 
longer, if the leaves are pulled from the bottom of the plant and the crown is not 
allowed to become damaged. In a hot, dry summer Ikale is liable to be attacked by 
blight. Bapo is a useful summer fodder for sheep, and is very fattening, but being^ 
liable to the attacks of blight, is rather an unreliable plant. It is said by experts 
to improve the land on which it is grown. Dwarf Essex is the variety usually 
grown. This year we tried a small plot of ‘Giant Kangaroo,^ but whatever 
it may do when sown in the autumn, Uiere appears to be no difference between it 
and Essex during the summer. The seed should be sown as shallow as possible 
on a fine seed frd. For a summer crop 2ilbs., or even less, of seed per acre 
should be ample, because if the plants arc too close .they do not stand the dry 
weather so well. A little white mustard seed sown with the rape lessens the 
risk of bloat. Mix the seed with the super and do not leave more in the drill over 
night than can be helped, because the acid in the super weakens the germinating 
power of Uie seed. Stock may be turned on seven or eight weeks after the crop 
comes up, or when the largest leaves begin to turn purple. If care is taken not 
to overstock, and the crowns are not damaged, the plants will continue to grow 
for a long time, provided occ.asional showers fall and no blight affects the plants. 
If a mixture is desired, a small quantity of Sudan grass may be sown with the 
rape. Sheep do not take to rape at first, but very gradually become used to it. 
When first putting stock on any of the above crops, care should be taken to 
ensure that they are not empty, or that the crop is not wet. If the stock eat 
the fodder ravenously, leave them on for one hour only twice a day till they become 
used to it. It is better to be careful than sorry. If possible have two plots, 
because there is less waste than if stock are allowed to roam over a large area, 
that also allows one plot to be spelled occasionally.^* During the discussion which 
followed, Mr. J. Elliot said he had tried Sudan grass, he fod it off five times, and 
then made hay of it, but the stock would not eat it. Mr, B. Wiese advocated’ 
smaller paddocks and summer crops followed by cereals. There was no reasoir 
why they should not receive two crops annually. He had 700 sheep doing well 
on 60 acres of Sudan grass and 20 acres of rape. Mr. H. T. Exton did not think 
a summer crop would be an advantage to the following cereal crop. 


PBANCES, March 29th. — The Chairman (Mr. P. Pfitzner) read an article 
“Binderpest*’ from the Journal of Agriculture, and an interesting discussion 
ensued. 

MOUNT GAMBIEB, March 8th. — ^A discussion took place on the value of 
subterranean clover as a fodder for the South-East, and the President (Mr. A. 
Sasaanowricy) read an article from the Journal of Agriculture dealing with sub- 
terranean clover. 

NABAOOOBTE, February 9th. — ^Mr. W. E. Bogers read a paper, “Wells, Dams, 
and Bores,” and an interesting discussion followed. During that portion of the* 
meeting devoted to general business, Mr. Turnbull stated that an effective remedy 
for ants was to pour bisulphide of carbon in the holes inhabited by the insects. 
Ifor cleaning cut and sUverware a little petrol rubbed over with a clean ran^ 
and dried inth another rag was an excellent recipe. * 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


An ImproTtd PMttiirlMr. 

The first enamelled, glass-lined pasteurizer installed in South Aus- 
tralia, which is ill operation at Messrs. Taylor Bros, butter factory 
at (Jawler, was inspected by the i^ssistant Dairy Expert of the 
Department of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Apps) recently. This pasteurizer 
has a capacity of l,000galls., and measures over all, approximately 
I5ft. X 6ft. X 6ft. It is fitted with all the latest improvements, 
including twin delivery coils, insulation, and ball bearings. After hLs 
insiieetion, Mr. Apps remarked that from a cursory examination this 
plant seemed infinitely superior to the wood or lined machine, ami 
its sulistaiitial natui*e should make a strong appeal to manufacturers 
of butter. Apart from its durability, the machine appeared to be easy 
to clean, to render the control of temperatures less difficult, and to 
insun* immunity from metallic troubles. 


Bationi for Pigs. 

As daily rations for fattening pigs, the following have been pre- 
pared by the Director of Agriculture (Professor A. J. Perkins) for 
the guidance of a firm of pig raisers in the Hills District: — 




Light. 

Heavy 


Porkers. 

Baconers. 

BacondrM. 

t 

(SOlbi.) 

(1501bs.) 

(2001b8.) 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1. Crushed wheat 

H 


0| 

2. Crushed wlieat 

2 

4 

5 

Pollar<i 

.. 2 

2 


* 3. Crushed barley . 

.. n 

2 

3 

^ Pollard 

... 3 

5 


4. Crushed barley . . 

2 

4 

5 

‘ Crushed j>eas 

2 

2k 

2f 

5. Crushed oats 

2 


6 

Crushed peas . . 

, .. u 

If 

2 

a Crushed barley , . . 

3 

5 

6 

Sleparated milk . . 

7 

12 

14 


'rhe figures art* not absolute, and must be varied according to re- 
quirements of animals: they offer, however, a definite indication a? 
to the proportions in which the various foodstuffs should he supplied 
to fattening animals. 


Journals Wanted. 

In the New York Public Library there is a set of volumes of the 
Journal of Agriculture complete except for the following numbers: — 
Volume 4, No. 2, September, 1900 ; Volume 4, No. 6, January, 1901 ; 
Volume 4, No. 8, March, 1901; Volume 5, No. 7. February, 1902; 
Volume 8, No. 1, August, 1904; Volume 8, No. 6, January, 1905; 
Volume 9, No. 1, August, 1905; Volume 9, No. 10, May, 1906; 
Volume 9, No. 12, July, 1906; Volume 10, Nb. 1, August, 1906; 
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McConnick-Deering Tractors. 

r E McConnick-Deering Tractor is well adapted to farm 
work. It is equipped with a vertical 4-cylinder valve- 
in-head engine, which operates economically on kerosene 
and other low-priced fuels. The cylinders are cast separately 
and fitted into the engine block, so that they may be easily 
removed and replaced in case they become scored or worn. 
The Tractor is equipped with high tension magneto, with 
impulse starter, has a throttle governor, and the principal 
bearings throughout the entire machine are roller and ball. 
A belt pulley of large diameter on the right side of the 
machine is conveniently placed for belt work, and can be 
started or stopped from the driver’s seat, independent of the 
engine. Three forward speeds, 2, 3, and 4 miles an hour, 
and reverse. 

TWO SIZES: 10-20 and 15-30. 

See the IHC local agent or write direct to us for Illus- 
trated Pamphlet. 

International Harvester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Everywhere. 
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Volume 10, No. 2, September, 1906 ,* Volume 10, No. 6, January, 1907 ; 
Volume 10, No. 12, July, 1907 ; Volume 11, No. 2, September, '1907 ; 
Volume 12, No. 1, Auguat, 1908; Volume 12, No. 6, January, 1909; 
Volume 12, No. 9, April, 1909; Volume 13, No. 3, October, 1909; 
Volume 13, No. 6, January, 1910; 'Volume 13, No. 12, July, 1910; 
Volume 15, No. 5, December, 1911; Volume 15, No. 6, January, 1912; 
Volume 15, No. 9, April, 1912; Volume 16, No. 4, November, 1912; 
Volume 19, No. 9, April, 1916; Volume 20, No. 2, September, 1916. 

The director of that library wishes to make the set complete. Un- 
fortimately, the Department of Agriculture is not able to supply the 
missing ntimbers, but readers who have kept their Journdls may have 
one or more of these numbers for which they have little use. Any 
sucli copies forwarded to the Editor, .Journal of Agriculture, Ade- 
laide. would he thankfully received. 


PROTEIN CONTENT OF BARLEYS. 

A request from the Tarlee Branch of the Agricultural Bureau for 
information as to the protein contents of Cape and Malting barley, 
lead to analyses being made at the Roseworthy Agricultural College 
of barley grown at that institution. The State Agricultural Chemist 
(Mr. A. T. Jeiferis, B.Sc.) gives the following results; — 


Protein. 

Malting — Per cent. 

Prior 12.3 

DuekbUl 18.2 

Capa— 

Boeeworthy Oregon 12.8 

Shorthend 12.8 


There appears to be more proteins in South Australian than in 
European, but much the same as in Queensland, as the following 


6gnres show : — 

England, 2 rowed, av. of 6 varieties 9.7 

Denmark, 6 rowed, av. early and late sown . . 11.6 

England, 6 rowed, av. 4 varieties *9.0 

Queensland barley , . . . . 12.4 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT, 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, viticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
replies will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to ** The Editor, 7%s Journal of AgrieuUuro^ 
Adelaide.” 

IBeplies supplied by Mr. Alan H. Bobzn, B.V.Sc., Veterinary Officer, Stock and 

Brands Department.] 

Agricultural Bureau, Meadows, asks the reason why several pigs of a litter have 
been bom without a manure passage. 

Reply — ^Absenco of the anus, as sometimes happens in young pigs, is a congenital 
<Lefect. < Sometimes only tho very end of the bowel is imperforated, and at other 
times the bowel for some little distance in from the anus is also closed. Operation 
is the only resource, and in many instances, providing it is carried out early, 
results are satisfactory. If it is only a membrane of skin closing over the anus 
(when dung may usually be felt lying up against it) this layer of skin is simply ^ 
grasped with the forceps and cut through with scissors. Reunion of the edges 
may be prevented by smearing the parts with a little bland ointment. In blockaj^ 
of the passage for some way in, the trouble is more difficult to correct, and the 
adhesions must be broken down with care until the open passage is reached. It 
is really a case for an experienced skilful operator. The bowel must be smeared 
with oil to prevent adhesions recurring for a few days Soapy warm enemas help 
the bowels to act and keep the passage clear. 

A. L.,” Abbeville, asks is there any method of mixing salt and sulphur to 
make a solid lick for horses. 

^Beply — ^This could be effected by mixing together the required ingredients in 
powdered form until they are thoroughly and evenly mixed together. This powder 
can then be made up into solid form by adding some mucilage of acacia and 
enough water to mix. Shape it into bloelto and put it aside to dry hard. 

Agricultural Bureau, Brinkworth, reports horse has lost one eye, the eyelids are 
swollen, and the eye is continually weeing. 

Beply — ^Bathe the eye externally with a little warm boracic lotion, then instil 
into the eye a few drops of the following lotion; — ^Zinc sulphate, 2 drams; boraeie 
acid, 1 dram; distilled water, 1 pint. This treatment should be repeated at least 
twice daily and ought to prove beneficial, although most probably the only per- 
manent cure for the condition would be surgical attention. Keep the eye emn 
by the above treatment and flies wiH not be so troublesome. 

EEon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, North Booborowie, asks cure for swamp 
4saneer. 

Beply— ‘ 'Swamp cancer’' does not exist in South Australia. If you will suppfy 
partieidars of the trouble, we might be able to diagnose same and suggest a sdt> 
able treatment 
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* * B. G. h.f ’ ’ Cannawigara^ reports horse 11 years old has bad cough^ with nasal 
discharge; losing condition rapidly. 

Reply-^ive the horse a good physicing to commence with. Have the following 
physic ball made and given: — ^Aloes barb., 5 drams; calomel, 1 dram; powdered 
nux vomica, 1 dram. This should work in 16 hours to 24 hours after giving it 
and during the time it is working give the*^ horse only bran mashes and green feed 
and take the chill off the water. Should the physic ball not work too well, a pint 
of raw linseed oil may be given two or three days itfter the ball. After the physic 
commences to work, and subsequently until the horse shows improved appetite, 
give the following powder quarter hour to half hour before each feed: — ^Powdered 
nux vomica, 1 dram; powdered gentian radix, 3 drams. You should get a supply 
of these powders made up, and to give them, mix the dose with a tgblespoonful of 
treacle or molasses to make a stiff, sticky paste. Pick this up on one end of a 
flat piece of stick, and opening the horse’s mouth with the other hand, smear it 
over the baiik teeth and tongue so that it sticks there and the animal haa to lick 
it down. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Marama, asks treatment for horse passing 
white worms. 

Reply — Injections of salt solution per rectum will destroy any within the latter 
portions of the bowel, as they frequently are. Starving the horse for 24 hours 
and dosing with raw linseed oil, 1 pint, turpentine, 2oz8., will prove effective. 

Agricultural Bureau, Wynarka, asks can a horse be cured of lockjaw and, if so, 
what is the treatment. 

Reply — ^Many cases are on record of recoveries from lockjaw affecting horses 
The general lines of treatment are as follows: — Place the affected animal in a 
darkened stall, without bedding and far away from other animals so that he may 
be in the quietest possible circumstances. The attendant must be very quiet and 
careful in handling him and avoiding undue noise or excitement. Do not rattle 
tins or buckets about or shout out to the horse. Exciting or disturbing the animal 
only brings on an increase of the spasms. Give the horse an early dose of aloes, 
6 drams to 8 drams, conjoined with 2 drams of belladonna extract. Give as a ball. 
If the animal ’s jaws are clenched and he cannot swallow, medicine cannot be given 
by the mouth and recourse must be had to hypodermic syringe. If possible, put 
1 dram of belladonna extract every four hours to six hours on his back teeth so 
that he can lick it down. Clothe the neck and upper parte of the body in woollen 
blankets kept saturated with very warm water, keeping this treatment up for six 
hours to eight hours at a time. This has a beneficial action in combating spasm 
and pain accompanying it, and must be repeated as frequently as necessary. Keep 
water in front of him always, raised up so he can get it without undue effort. 
If he enn feed, give sloppy feed, green feed, oatmeal gruel. If the infection is 
through a traceable wound, this wound must be thoroughly cleaned out and dis- 
infected with carbolic acid or corrosive sublimate. Recovery without treatment 
would be very rare. Sometimes it has been said that this has happened, but to 
the untrained eye other conditions of disease might be mistaken for tetanus. 

RATION FOR WORKING HORSE. 

‘ * 1 have just finished taking off a good crop of maize and also have left a fair 
^ount of small cobs on the stalks, this I am going to cut and stack. I would 
like to know if, after putting it through the chaff cutter, I can feed it to my 
horw. I propose ^ving it in a proportion of half maize chaff with half lueeme 
and a small jam tin of pushed oats, four kerosene tins or more per day.” 
^18 exteact, from a letter written by a soldier settler on the Ohaffey Irrigation 
Area, who points out that he is anxious to reduce his chaff bill, but at tiie same 
tune without in any way reducing the efficiency of his horse through incorrect 
zeemng, was forwarded to the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr W J 
Bpafford) for an expression of opinion. He replied as follows:— 

You are very wise to endeavor to reduce your chaff bill as much as possible,' but, 
ui^ortunatoly, the material at your disposal is not too good for the puniOBe. 
Himg Kellner’s method of valuing foodstuffs (”The Scientific FeediniTf 
Animals, * by O. Kellner), in which all feeds are brought to one mnsele and 
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POWER FARMING 

The Question of the Hour. 

A further list of questions put to us by farmers is 
given baow, together with our replies, 

Qttestiois—Why u tractor Tractor farming U con- 

farming cheaper than AntWMT aiderably cheaper than 
farming %a!ih horses? with horses, espeoially 

when we consider the many ad- 
vantages it offers, namely 

Timeliness, cheaper work, in- 
creased farming capacity, belt work, 
and release of land for profitalble 
stock raising and other purposes. 
It is a means to better and larger 
jdelds per acre. Low cost of doing 
(arm work is obtained with the use 
of the CASE tractor, because of the 
vast amount of power under ihe 

control of one man. I 

1 

Qaestiott-Wia the CASE With th« tractor you 

tractor maiU me to do AlliWer can do bettw ploughing 
better ploughing ? becauue you can regu- 

late the depth of ploughing to the 
needs of your soil. Yon can regu* 
late your speed to the ploughing 
conditions and can maintain the 
most effective speed at all times. 
You can rush the work, if necessary, 
to avoid bad weather, or to take 
advantage of a few good days in a 
bad or late season. 

The tractor is a willing, tireless 
servant, and works steadily }uat so 
bng as someone will drive it. 
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PROOF positive: 

Of the adaptability and 
dependability of the 



KeroseiiB Farm & General Purpose iraclbr 

Read this letter from a satisfied CASE owner: 


“ / am thoroughly satisfied toith the CASE 15/27, as I 
have disposed o/ my horses, and have done all the field 
work on a 600 acre farm of homy soil for approxi- 
maidy 12 months. I have put the Tractor at all classes 
of work, and it is quite up to my expectatioru. 

/ axmder the greatest advantage of the Tractor is 
that it permits of a greater amount of work being done 
at the most opportune time. 

My experierwe has been that the 15/27 CASE will 
satisfactorily and economically pull on top gear any 
implement requiring 12 good horses to do so, and have 
reserve power to take care of a larger load temporardy, 
as is reqtared here to get mt of some of the dips in the 
ground surface. 

The services rendered by Messrs. CjAS£. Ltd., is oil 
that it shotdd be. The promises made of mechanical 
services to be rendered are profidently fulfilled.’' 


smoag ilw immiiimUe amelieltod toitimoiilab we hsee 
tMeifed from 0A8B nsetor uen an over Australis, nay posalMy be flie 
at tstmm wbo have had to oootoiid with ooadltloiis similar to 
those on mur farm to-day. Ton eaa got the beueOt of theae eaperfsiiees 
from our Book of Tostlmmals, Boat nee on Applieatloii. 

SOLB AUSTBAllAM AOBBTS 

Commonwealtli Agriciiltiiral Semce Engioeert, Ltd. 

Bead 0§u : AOBIAIDI, 8A. 

'Pwwa, dSTO AjTD 8(06. o— 

8.A* Bbaxkseis 03*47a ^ORPHETT 8l!RBBT» ADSLAIDB. 
*PHOiiii, Ccote M6. 
branches in all StATBB. 
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POWER FARMING 

The Question of the Hour. 

QueMtion—Why does the Because it has the power 

tractor furtneh more Answer and speed required to 
suitable power for all do the best grade of 

drawbar operations ^ work. It is capable of pulling a 

number of implements in com- 
bination. Because the CASE has 
the necessary pulling power the 
various implements can be set or 
adjusted to be most effective. 

Question— Thett the CASE Farmers throu^out 

is a durable product^ a AnSWSr Australia now realise 
safe investment ? that the CASE Kerosene 

Farm and (xeneral Purpose Tractor 
is practically everlasting ; there is 
no such thing as depreciation of 
usefulness. It is as lasting as its 
massive one-piece frame, because 
when parts wear, by reason of long 
service, every item is quickly and 
cheaply replaceable. Even cylin- 
ders can be renewed by fitting new 
barrels without taking out the 
engine. Farmers know, from the 
experiences of hundreds of CASE 
tractor users that the CASE is a 
safe investment. 

QuesHon-l wvM like to We shall be pleased to 

see a CASE tractor at AlUWer give you the names 
vork. Where ear, I do and addresses of CASE 

, tractor owners in your district, also 

copies of unsolicited testimonials 
from hundreds of farmers who use 
the CASE tractor if you will drop 
a line to— 

Commonwealth Agricultural Service Engineere, Ltd., 

RICHARDS BUILDINGS, CURRIE STREET. ADEIAIM. 




' That* 8 the reason — the CASE!” 


Here !• an aetnal experience of nei^liboiriiic 
farmer* during last harvest In South Australia — 
crops were divided only by a fe nc e! 

ONE FARMER depended upon hence, and fearing 
that delay would mean late sowing, he got on to the 
land before it waa la a fit condition for the drill. 
Result', Harvest Mots average — SEVEN BAGS, 

THE OTHER FARMER, a CASE Tractor owner, 
knowing that ha could speed up and aocompliah his 
sowing in a short time, waited until conditions were 
favorable. 

Result', Crop above average — THIRTEEN BAGS, 



Kerasene Emit ^General ArpoBBlraclIir 


The CASE Tractor is the ideal power in all amergeneioa* 
and the best form of crop insurance. It gives the 
Farmer absolute control over hla operations, enabling 
him to do iJl his work in the shortest time. Use a 
CASE in every operation this y^r, and get the best 

result •from your Umt. 

• 

Sofa AustrMm Agmtst 

CssmoBwealth Agricultural Sernce Engineers Ltd. 

Head Ofigsi ADELAIDE, SJL Bos 04, GJP,0. 

Thoua: Central 6870 and ES26 
SU. JUmuBk; MORPHETT ST., ADELAIDE 

Thone: Central 5566 
Brmmckes Us dU Smtes and KedUtm 
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fat-producing value, and expressed as “starch equivalents, *’ shows your suggested 
muture of equal quantities of lucerne chaff, chaffed maize stalks, and a little 
crashed oats to be unsuitable for a working horse, ami to explain this, the follow- 
ing figures and statements are necessary: — 

1. All values put on the various ingredients in the foodstuffs by Kellner have 
been derived from actual feeding tests, and apply to materials of good quality. 

2. The feeding value of the foodstuffs mentioned, and of linseed cake, are as 
follows: — 


IHge$tible Nutrients. 


Foodstuft 

Dry 
Mattel . 

Protein. 

Fat. 

C'arbo 

Hydrates. 

Fibre. 

Starch 

Kquiva 

lent. 


Per C4»iit. 

Per cent. 

Per eent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

L1)b. 

Linseed cake . 

89.0 

28.8 

7.9 

25.4 

4.3 

pt»r 100 
71.8 

Crushed oats 

86.7 

8.0 

4.0 

14.8 

2.6 

59.7 

Lucerne hay 

. S3.8 

10.9 

1.1 

19.1 

12.2 

24.5 

Maize stalks 

85.0 

1.7 

0.5 

17.2 

23.5 

20.3 


3. A draught horse weighing i,400IlyH. and doing medium work requires daily 
m the feed supplied — 341bB. dry matter, 16.2411 )a. starch equivalent, and not less 
than 2.241bs. of digestible protein. 


4. From the table of feeding values set out above it cun be shown that the 
proposed mixture of equal quantities of lucerne chaff and chaffed maize stalks, 
together with 31bs. crushed oats per day, dm‘8 not fulfil the requirements of a 
working horse, and this is set out beh>w': - 



Dry 

Starch 

Digestible 

Feeds in Ration. 

Mattel 

K(|uivaleut. 

Protein. 


l.bH 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

31b8. crushed outs 

2.6 

1.79 

0.24 

I91bs. lucerne chaff 

P>.9 


2.07 

I91b8. chaffed maize stalks 

16.1 

3.86 

0.32 

Totals for daily ration 

34.6 

10.30 

2.63 

Required ilaily by 1,4001b. horse 

34.6 

16.24 

2.21 


The above ration, supplied in sufficient quantity to give the required amount of 
dry matter, also supplies sufficient digestible protein, hut falls much lielow tin* 
necessary starch equivalent, and us .such is by no means a suitable ration for a 
working horse. 

5. With the three feeding stuffs available, it is oxtrumely difficult to produce 
a ration keeping to the two main requirements of dry matter and starch equivalent, 
and it can only be done by reducing the amount of chaffed maize stalks to a ver> 
small daily allowance. 

6. The chaffed maize stalks can be made to occupy an important part of the 
daily ration by the addition of u small quantity of linsiMMl cake, as is to be seen 
below: — 



Dry 

Starch 

DigCMtible 

Feeds in Ration. 

Matter. 

hlqui valent. 

Protein. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

121bs. crushed oats 

10.4 

7.16 / 

0.96 

51bs. linseed cake . . 

. . 4.4 

3.59 

1.44 

121^. lucerne chaff 

. . lO.O 

2.94 

1.31 

12lb8. chaffed maize stalkn 

. . . 10.2 

2.44 

0.20 


— 

— 

— 

Totals for daily ration 

. 35.0 

15.13 

3.91 

at least 

Required daily by 1,4001b* 

horse 34.0 

16.24 

2.24 


This ration provides the necessary dry matter and starch equivalents, and 
ailthough more than the required amount of digestible protein is supplied, it can 
be utilised by the animal. 
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EUCALYPTUS ASH AS A PBBTILISEB. 

Proposing to use it as a fertiliser on light sandy land, defieient in lime, tim 
Oygnet River Bianch of the Agricultural Bureau forwarded a sample of the ash 
produced from distilled eucalyptus leaf. The sample was submitted to the Director 
of Chemistry (Dr. W. A. Hargreaves), who states that it contained 26.8 per cent, 
of coarse material (unbumt twigs and lumps of soil), which was separated from*' 
the fine material by passing the sample ^ through a 25'me8h sieve. The 
material contained 28.3 per cent, of lime (CaO) and 7.8 per cent, of water soluble 
potaidi (K,0), and the original sample contained 20.7 per cent, of lime (CaO) and 
5.7 per cent, of water soluble potash (KjO). The Director of Agriculture 
(Professor Arthur J. Perkins) commented that he has no doubt that these ashe** 
could be used with advantage in the circumstances referred to. 


SORGHUM FOB DAIRY CATTLE. 

To the Kriugiu Branch of the Agricultural Bureau, who sought advice as to 
the means of securing the highest possible returns from a small plot of sorghum 
to be cut and fed to dairy cattle, the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur 
J. Perkins) tendered the following advice: — ^^^In the circumstances, very thorough 
winter cultivation is recommended; that is to say, the land should be broken up 
early, say in July if at all possible, and, if available, a dressing of 15 to 20 
tons of stable manure per acre should be ploughed in. The land should be left 
in a more or less rough state until, say, the end of August or beginning of Sep- 
tember, when it should be cultivated down and gradually worked up into a good 
seed-bed. It is unwise to sow the sorghum too early, because of its inability to 
germinate m a satisfactory manner until the soil is suiBciently warm for the 
purpose. Sorghum could probably be sown towards the end of September or 
during the month of October; it could, indeed, be sowm very much later providing 
a thunderstorm fell to bring about germination, or artificial irrigation can be 
applied. 

Sorghum should be sown at the rate of 71b8. to lOlbs. of seed to the 
acre, thoroughly mbcod, by hand, with finely giound bonedust, say about iewt. to 
Icwt. to the acre. This mixture of bonedust and sorghum seed should be put into 
a drill and drilled in every fourth drill opening; that is to say, leaving a space of 
28iD. to 32in. between the rows. It is a good practice to run a light roller over 
the plot immediately after seeding. When the ground is warm and sufficiently 
moist, germination should take place at an early date. 

^*The land should be horse-hoed between the rows from time to time, and, of 
course, if water is available, it can be irrigated with advantage. The crop should 
not be cut for feeding purposes until the flower panicle shows well above the 
crop. ' ' 


GYPSUM AND ITS USES. 

To a correspondent at Poochera the following information has been supplied 
by the Director of Agriculture (Professor A. J. Perkins) : — 

Gypsum is applied to soils for specific purposes, and its indiscriminate use 
cannot be recommended. The following are the chief purposes which gypstun is 
supposed to meet: — 

(a) Soil barren from presence of sodium carbonate (black alkali of the 
Americans) is often treated with gypsum prior to leaching ox>erations. The 
quantity used depends nx>on the amount of sodium carbonate present. 

(b) Gypsum is sometimes used to improve the mechanical condition of stiff 
clays. Like burnt Hme, it helps to open out heav^ clay and checks a tendency to 
cake. One to two tons to the acre would be required, according to circumstances. 

(o) Gypsum is sometimes used as an indirect manure to liberate potash locked 
up in the soil. It is used at the rate of fiewts. to lOcwts. to the acre. It is not 
of much advantage to wheat crops. 


AN UNDESIRABLE WEED. 

‘ Tantanoeda Agricultural Bureau forwarded a plant, for identification. 

The Consulting Botanist (Professor T. G. B. Osborn, M.86.) has identified this 
plant as Bartsia viscosa (ScropvUiriaeeae), a Mediterranean weed, recorded as a 
naturalised alien in Victoria, though not in South Australia. 
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It does not appear to be actively poisonoas, but eaten in excess cannot fail to 
exerdae injurious physical and even chemical action, and in any case its presence 
deteriorates pasture. It is more abundant in some seasons t^n others. Mowing 
to prevent seeding, resting pasture in spring, loosening and manuring soil, all aid 
in checking the growth. Cultivation win soon suppress the growth. 


r BBOWN SPOTS ON PEAKB. 

kV<Mlces Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks the cause of and treatment for 

brown spots on Duchess pear trees, which spreads with a rough surface over the 
fruit and has a bitter taste.” 

Reply. — The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Oimi. Quinn) reports in respect to 
these: — 

The ” brown” patches scattered throughout the pulp of these pears consist of 
groups of lignided (woody) cells such as are nonnaily found around the cores of 
pear fruits — more in some than others. Their presence can scarcely be called a 
disease, although some stimulus must have given rise to their formation where 
normal soft pulp tissue is usually located. The trouble has been observed in pear 
fruits on previous occasions, particularly in those of the Winter Bartlett variety, 
also ill Winter Nolis. There is no remedy or preventive known to me, and if the 
fruits of th() tree in question have consistently curried these defects, year after 
year, I advise the tree be cut off close to the ground and that grafts of some more 
desirable kind of pear be inserted. 


APPLES FOR DAIRY (JOW8. 

“It applet are fed to dairy cows, is the flow of milk increased or decreased t” 
.isks the Meadows Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 

Reply. — The Dairy Expert (Mr. P. H. Suter) says provided the apples are fed 
in limited quantities, they will make the ration fed to the cows more palatable had 
will increase the milk flow. They should be sliced or pulped to remove ' danger of 
choking. The feeding value of apples is relatively low; they can only l>o of value 
in making the ration fed more palatable, and increase the milk flow slightly. If 
fed in large quantities, it is quite likely the milk flow would be dwreased. They 
may be said to be equal to half the value of ensilage. If green and sour, they 
will reduce the milk flow; fed when eatable bv children, say lOlbs. morning and 
night, they will bo relished by cows. 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
PRUNING COMPETITIONS. 


For tlie fourth year in succession, a series of pruning competitions 
has been arranged by Franches of the Agricultural Bureau situated 
on the River Murray Irrigation Settlements. 

The centres at which competitions are to be held, and the dates of 
same, are as follows: — 


Datks ok Fixtukes. 

District Competitions. — ^Mypoloi^a, Friday, July 4th; Moorook, 
Tuesday, July 8th; Waikerie, Wednesday, July 9th; Cadell, Thurs- 
day, July KHh; Berri, Tuesday, July 15th; l^nmark, Wewesday, 
Jidy 16th. 

Championship Competition. — ^Berri, Thursday, July 17th. 

•Vs usual, the competitions will be divided into two classes, namely, 
\'’ine Pruning and Fruit Tree Pruning. 

Vine Pruning Class. 

(1) in this class each competitor will be required to prune: — 
(,a) Five vines of the Muscat Gordo Blanco type; (b) five vines of 
the Zante Currant type; (c) five vines of the Sultana type. 

(2) The first named (a) are to be pruned on the bush system. 

(3) The second (6) are to be cordon or espalier spin* pruned, at 
file discretion of the committee. 

(4) The third named (c) are to be espalier rod and spur pruned. 

(5) The competitors are required to twist and secure the rods to 
the trellis wires in the case of the Sultana vines. 

(6) The time to be allowed for each class is determined by the 
various committees after examination of the vines and trees to be 
pruned in their respective districts. All competitors are required to 
cease work on expiration of time allowed. 

The judges will allot points to each competitor in accordance with 
the scale of points set out below: — 


Type. Division. Points. 

Gordo — Selection of fruiting wood 60 

Shaping of vines 12 

Clean cutting 18 

Currant — Selection of fruiting wood 60 

Shaping of vines 18 

Clean cutting . . •. 12 

Stultana — Selection of fruiting wood 52 

Twisting the canes 20 

Shaping the vines 36 

Clean cutting 12 


In the event of it being found impossible to secure suitable bush 
vines, the committee majr substitute espalier pruned Muscat Ctordo 
Blanco or Doradillo vines in lieu thereof. 
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Fruit Tree Pbuninu Cijiss. 

(1) The competitors are required to prune one (or more, at the dis- 
cretion of the committee) : — (o) peach tree; (6) apricot tree; (c) pear 
tree. 

(2) Time allowed for each class is governed by the some conditions 
as for vines. 

(3) Judges will allot points to each comnetitor in accordance with 
the scale set out below 


Type, Division. Points. 

Peach— Selection and treatment of fruiting wood . ... 4."> 

•Selection and treatment of leaders and shaping 

of tree 46 

Clean cutting 30 

Apricot — Selection and treatment of fruiting wood .... 45 

Selection and treatment of leaders and shaping 

of tree 30 

Clean cutting 15 

Pear — Selection and treatment of fruiting wood 36 

Selection and treatment of leaders and shaping of 

tree 36 

Clean cutting 18 


Championship. 

In addition to the district competitions referred to above, champion- 
.ship competitions will be held at Berri, on Thursday, July 17th. 
Championship events will be open to persons placed first, second, 
and third, respectively, in the district competitions, provided that 
each competitor in the championship competitions shall halve secured 
an average minimum of 75 per cent, of the total marks awarded in 
the .section for which he enters, and provided, also, that he shall have 
gained a certificate (t.e., 80 per cent, of the marks awarded) in tw'o 
of the three sections in the district competitions. 

For the arrangements of the championship events, a committee con- 
sisting of one representative from the Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau in the centres at which the competitions are being held was 
determined on. Mr. W. R. Lewis, of Berri, will act as Hon. Secretary. 

ScaijE op Points for Championship. 

In order more definitely to encourage speed, points are included 
for “time” in the scale of points for the championship events. This 
is as follows: — 

Type, Division. Points. 

Gordo — Selection of fruiting wood 88 

Shaping of vines 10 

Glean cutting 18 

Time « 
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Type. Di' wton 

Currant — Selection of fruiting wood 

Shaping of vines 

Clean cutting ... 

Time 

Sultana — Selection of fruiting wood 

Twisting the canes . 

Shaping the vines 

Clean cutting 

Time 

Ceach — Selection and treatment of fruiting wood 

Selection and treament of leaders and shaping 

of tree 

Clean cutting 

Time 

Apricot — Selection and treatraeiit of fruiting wood . . . . 

Selection and treatment of leaders and shaping of 

tree 

Clean cutting 

Time 


Points. 


10 

6 

50 

18 

34 

12 

6 

45 

45 

24 

6 

44 

28 

12 

6 


Pear . — Selection and treatment of fruiting wood 34 

Selection and treatment of leaders and shaping of 

tree 34 

Clean cutting 16 

Time 6 


SOLANUM ROSTRATUM. 


A PROCLAIMED XOXIOUS WEED. 

• 

During the month, the Department of Agriculture has received 
from members of Branches of the Agricultural Bureau at Naracoorte, 
and at Green Patch, Port Lincoln, specimens of a plant which on 
examination was found by Professor T. 6. B. Osborn, D.Sc., to be 
Solanum rogtratum (Dun). 

The first record of this weed in this State was a note by Professor 
Osborn in the Journal of Agriculture, of May, 1917. The plant was 
proclaimed noxious in December, 1921, but in the meantime had 
spread pretty widely over the State. 

Professor Osborn describes it as an annual which grows erect with 
stems as much as 2ft. high, branching freely. Tt is thickly covered 
with yellowish star-shaped hairs, and also numerous yellow, spine-lite 
pHekles. These latter are often nearly half an inch long, and make 
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the plant very ohjcdtionahle to handle, either jjreen or dried. 'I'he 
l^ves are oval in shape, irregularly lobed with two or three indenta- 
tions on caeh side. They, too, are prickly along the main veins. 

The flowering clusters arc freely produced at the side of the stem, 
the flower stalks being exceedingly prickly. The calyx also is densely 
covered with prickles; it remains after the petals have fallen, and 
almost completely encloses the berrj'. The fruit thus is an intensely 



SoUanm Bottratnm (0na'. 


prickly burr, an inch or so in diameter, including the spines. It is 
thus unlike the tomato-like berry of the Sodom apple and other 
solanums. 

The petals are five in number, and form a yellow star. One of the 
stamens is much longer than the re main ing four, and curves upwards 
at the front (anterior side) of the flower. Prom this feature the 
specific name “rotratnm” (beaked) is derived. 
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EYRE PENINSULA EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST 
REPORT, 1923-24. 

[By Rowland Him., AIaua}?cr.J 

This farm consists of 3,041 acres, compri.sing sections 26, 27, ami 
28, in the hundred of Minnipa, and is situated 158 miles north of 
Port Lincoln, on the Port Lincoln to Cape Thevenard railway. 

It is fairly centrally placed in relation to the whole of Eyre Pwiin- 
aula, and is the point from which departmental activities in agricul- 
tural matters on that vast stretch of arable land will proceed. 

Tlie greater part of the farm will be arable when the natural growth 
has been removed. It consists of soil varying from light-colored, 
light-textured sands, carrying broom-brush and porcupine, to heavy 
calcareous soils, with a tendency to run together and set hard. 

The bulk of this land is between these two extremes, and consists 
of calcareous soils of medium texture, carrying naturally big malices, 
and large bushes as undergrowth. The land which has been used for 
cultivation on this farm has been grubbed, and so freed practically 
of all stumps and roots. . 

At the present time there are approximately 1.200 acres of this 
land cleared, and additions are being made to this annually. 

The above-mentioned .sections were dedicated a reserve for agricul- 
tural purposes in November, 1914, and work was commenced and a 
manager appointed on January 1st, 1915. 

The Season 1923. 

During the months of January and February no rain fell, and 
right up to the end of April there had only been a total of 38 points. 
This made it necessary to do a considerable amount of the seeding 
in dry soil, but fair rains fell during May, there being 122 points 
recorded for that month. Prom this on, well-distributed rains fell 
during each month. 

The total rain received during the year is not very high, being only 
11.79in., but nearly all this rain fell during the period April to 
November — the total useful rains over these months being 10.15in., 
which fell during 72 raining days, with no rain registered for Novem- 
ber. The usual extreme weather conditions during September and 
October were not experienced this year, which all helped towards the 
satisfactory yields harvested. 

There was very little disease to be found in cereals during the 
season, except in one or two instances. All varieties filled well, and 
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taken right through the yields were very satisfactory, especially so 
Urhen it is taken into consideration that the majority of the area 
cropped was stubble land. 

Harvesting conditions were anything but pleasant, and much ueiay^ 
was caused through damp and cold weather. Rains in December 
were the cause of some wheats being bleached, and I feel certain that 
wheat harvested after these rains lost considerably in weight. 

When wheat is harvested after rain, there is always a ehanee of 
a few whiteheads in. the sample, which would help to lighten the 
bags. 

The following table sets out in detail the rainfall recorded, together 
with that registered at the farm since January, 1915 : — 

Rainfall Distribittion at Minnipa, 1915-1923. 


1 

1 

1915. 

1016. . 

! 

! 

1917. 

1018. 1 1919. 

1 1 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Means, 

1015- 

1923. 

1 

In. 

In. 1 

In. 

, 1 
In. . 

In. 

In. 

In. 1 

In. 

In. 

In 

January | 

i 0-74 

0-80 i 

2-02 

0-46 : 

0-50 1 

1-02 

2-69 

0-53 


0-97 

February 

1 0*09 

004 

0-40 

0-02 i 

2-49 

— 

4-69 

0-44 

— 

001 

Mbtroh 

, 0 02 

0*44 ! 

0*94 

0-46 1 

0-02 

0-42 

3-17 

0-04 

0-07 

0-62 

April 

1 M8 

0-27 

0-42 

097 1 

0-58 

0-43 

0-54 

0-44 

0-31 

0-67 

MEay 

1 2-03 

1-23 

2-84 

1-14 

0-66 

2-14 

2-14 

1-37 

1-22 

1-64 

June 

' 1-88 

3-67 

2-64 

1-41 

0-74 

3-31 

2-11 

MO 

2-64 

2-16 

July 

2-54 

3-60 

3-08 

0-77 

0-70 

2-15 

0-88 

2-06 

2-25 

2-00 

August 

3-57 

2-55 

3-17 

2-68 

1 0-81 

2-83 

0-78 

1-50 

1-79 

2-19 

September 

0*98 

2-33 1 

1 2-81 

0-06 

1-32 

1-97 

0-68 

0-60 

1-32 

1-33 

October 

0-41 

1-92 ' 

1-46 

1-46 

0-66 

2-05 

1-07 

0-31 

0-72 

1-11 

Kovembor 

— 

1-06 

1-58 

— 

0-11 

1-40 

0-61 

0-08 

— 

0-54 

Deoember 

1 

1 0*44 

0-12 

0-33 

0-61 

1-49 

0-36 

1-62 

1-70 

1-67 

0-90 

Totak 

Total “ Useful ram, 

13-88 

18-02 

21-69 

10-02 

10-07 

18-08 

20-88 

10-07 

11-79 

14-94 

April-Novombor . 

12-59 

16-62 

18-00 

8-47 

5-67 

16-28 

8-81 

7-36 

10-15 

11-54 


Dktrihution of “UsefuV' Rainfall, Minnipa, 1915-1923. 


Means 

W2:\. 1915-23. 

In. In. 

^deeding rains (Aprii-May) . . 1.53 2.21 

Winter rains ( June-JlilT} 4.79 4.16 

^ring rains (Angnst-Oetober) 3.63 4.68 

E&rly summer rains (NoTember) nil 0.54 

Totals 10.15 11.54 


Chops. 

Seeding operations were commenced on April 10th with oats for 
hay, and completed on Jtuie 8th with wheat on new land. As in 
the previous year, there was not sufficient rain to germinate the adld 
mustard seed on fallowed land: hence additional seed was sown per 
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acre with the hope of crowding the mustard out. This proved to be 
very satisfactory^ and there was ample evidence in the divisions 
between varieties to show the effect of the thick sowing of cereal seed. 

The total area, namely, 639.43 acres, cropped with cereals this year 
\^as made up as follows: — 

Acn‘N. 


Fallowed land . 224.27 

Stubble land . . 405.70 

New land . .... 9.46 


639.43 

From this it will be seen that the greater part of the area ci*opped 
was stubble land, which did exceptionally well to average 20buah. 
ollbs. of wheat. New land, unfortunately, was seeded late, an<l 
showed a yield of 1 Shush. 361bs. per acre only. 

Hay Gaol’S. 

'Fhe hay cut was made up of Cape oats on fallow, Algerian oats on 
stubble, King’s Red wheat on stubble and various headlands and 
comer pieces. 

Cape oats were sown on April 13th on fallow at the rate of SOlbs. 
seed and 1121b8. 36 per cent, super per acre. This yielded a return 
of just over 2^ tons of hay per acre. 

Algerian oats sown on April 10th on stubble land at the rate of 
SOlbs. seed and 1121bs. 36 per cent, super per acre yielded just a 
trifle over 1 ton per acre. 

King’s Bed wheat sown on April 21st on stubble land at the rate 
of 901bs. seed and 1121b8. 36 per cent, super per acre yielded 1 ton 
lOcwts. per acre. 

Other pieces and headlands averaged about I ton 10 ewts per 
acre. 

A total of 132 tons was cut from 80.62 acres showing an average 
yield of 1 ton 12cwts. 841bs. per acre, which is c|nite satisfactory. 

The following tables will show in .detail the hay yields for this 
season, and also for the period 1915-1923: — 


Hay Yields, Minnipa, 1923. 


Variety and Field. 

Oape oats, Field No. 6 (fallow) . . . 
Algerian oats, Field No. 15 (stubble) 
Headlands and corners, Field No. B . . 
Headlands, Fields Nos. 15, 2, and 5 . . 
King’« Bed, Fields Nos. IB and 17 .. 


Area. 

Total Yield. 

Per Acre. 

Aert*'*. 

T. 

c. 

1.. 

T. 

C. L. 

18.52 

47 

0 

0 

S 

10 85 

12.68 

13 

0 

0 

1 

0 57 

8.97 

14 

0 

0 

1 

U 24 

12.88 

16 

0 

0 

1 

4 95 

27.57 

42 

0 

0 

1 

10 52 

80.62 

132 

0 

0 

1 

12 84 
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Hay Returns^ Minnipa, 1915 - 1923 . 


Year. 

Total 

Rainfa]]. 

‘'Useful' 

Bainfal). 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

;^ield 
Per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

T. 

C. L. 

1915 

13.88 

12.59 

148.00 

280 

0 

0 

1 

17 9 ^ 

1916 

. 18.02 

16.62 

. 2.34 

4 

0 

0 

1 

14 19 

1917 

. . 21.69 

18.00 

47.85 

82 

10 

0 

1 

14 54 

1918 

. . 10.02 

8.47 

30.60 

28 

0 

0 

0 

18 34 

1919 

. . 10.07 

5.57 

.55.13 

35 

0 

0 

0 

12 78 

1920 

. . 18.08 

16.28 

62.99 

165 

15 

93 

2 

12 72 

1921 .... 

. . 20.88 

8.81 

41.11 

56 

7 

56 

1 

7 48 

1922 

. . 10.07 

7.36 

112.19 

147 

0 

0 

1 

6 23 

1923 

11.79 

10.15 

80.62 

132 

0 

0 

1 

12 84 

Means . . 

. . 14.94 

11.54 

— 


— 


1 

10 81 


Oat Crops. 

The main oat crops for grain were sown on fallow at the rate of 
SOlbs. seed and 1121bs. 36 per cent, super per acre early in April. 
These were all sown under dry conditions, yet both Scotch Orey and 
Algerian came away well with the first rains, making very fine growth, 
and promising very heavy yields. The yields of 35bush. 201bs. for 
Scotch Grey and 27bush. 51bs. for Algerian are quite satisfactory, 
l)ut not so high as these crops promised. 

The remainder of the oat crops were on stubble land, sown at the 
rate of 701bs. seed and 1121bs. of 36 per cent, super per acre. These 
were all small lots worked up from small parcels of seed sent here 
two years ago. Although some of the areas were small, they were 
large enough to enable one to form an opinion as to how the varieties 
are likely to yield in this district. Of these new varieties, the two 
which yielded highest returns for this year are certainly promising, 
not alone because of their yielding powers. 

Kherson, the highest yielder, is early; holds its grain well^ and 
has a rigid straw, which is not very tall. 

Stark’s Hooimakcr is a tall oat suitable for hay; is early, and 
stools well, and also stands up very well. 

Guyra has a plump brown grain, fairly fine straw which should 
make good hay, but is not perhaps as suitable for this district as 
some of the earlier oats. 

Although Lachlan was not a very high yielder, I have great faith 
in this oat being a valuable variety for this district. 

Burt’s Early was very disappointing. It will, however, be given 
another trial. 

Early Bathurst did not yield very heavily, but made fine autumn 
growth, and for this reason should make a good oat for sowing for 
early feed. The grain is a plump and attractive one. 

Kelsall’s is a very fair yielder, rather too short in the straw for 
hay, but should be a good oat for this district on account of its 
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short period of growth, and also its ability to withstand severe con- 
ditions. This is a very early oat, and has a long yellow graiif. 

Bathurst 4 is a good yielder and also makes splendid autumn 
growth, but shows a tendency to ledge. 

These varieties, and also other new oats, are worth a fair trial, 
and to give them this they must be tested over a period of years. 

The following tables will show the individual yields of the varieties 
grown this year, and also the farm average over the period 1916- 
1923:— 


Yields of Oat Varieties, Minnipa, 1923. 

Yield 


Variety. 

Field 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Per Acre 


No. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Bush 

lbs 

Kherson .... 

6 

.39 

16 

38 

40 

36 

Stark ’s Hooimaker . . 

6 

.39 

15 

37 

40 

33 

Kherson 

6 

1.48 

58 

32 

39 

29 

Guyra 

.... 6 

1.67 

69 

36 

38 

6 

Mulga 

. . .. 6 

.39 

14 

8 

36 

16 

Scotch Grey . . 

5 

17.19 

610 

15 

35 

20 

Bathurst 4 

. 6 

.68 

23 

11 

34 

9 

Stark’s Hooimaker 

6 

.88 

29 

7 

33 

6 

Kelsall’s 

. ..6 

.79 

24 

38 

31 

23 

Lachlan .... 

. . .. 6 

2.73 

79 

11 

29 

2 

Burt’s Early . . . 

6 

.71 

19 

37 

28 

3 

Early Bathurst . 

. . 6 

1.28 

34 

31 

27 

7 

Algerian 

. . 5 and 6 

17.10 

463 

37 

27 

5 

Burt ’« Early . . . . 

6 

.69 

16 

15 

22 

11 

Farm average 


. 46.27 

1,465 

33 

31 

27 



Oat Returns^ 

Minnipa, 

1916-1923. 


Year. 

Total 

Bainfall. 

Useful 

Bainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 
per Aere 
Bush. lbs. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

1916 .. .. 

18.02 

16.62 

49.90 

1,987 20 

39 83 

1917 .. .. 

21.69 

18.00 

10.39 

461 22 

44 17 

1918 .. ., 

10.02 

8.47 

21.03 

668 12 

27 1 

1919 .. .. 

10.07 

6.57 

14.75 

85 16 ^ 

6 32 

1920 .. .. 

18.08 

16.28 

20.92 

903 30 

43 48 

1921 .. .. 

20.88 

8.81 

16.65 

440 2 

28 5 

1922 .. .. 

10.07 

7.86 

25.04 

398 8 

15 86 

1928 .. .. 

11.79 

10.15 

46.87 

1,465 33 

31 87 

Means.. .. 

KUS 

11.41 



29 20 
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Scotch Grey and Algerian are the only two varieties grown over the 
period 1917 to 1923, and the mean yields for this period arc shown in 
the following table: — 




Oat V 

arieties, 

1917 - 

1923 





Variety, 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

Means. 


B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

n. L. 

B. L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

Scotch Grey . 

44 35 

29 37 

15 18 

44 3 

29 12 

14 23 

35 

20 

30 21 

Algerian . . . 

37 7 

25 12 

18 29 

45 27 

31 25 

16 23 

27 



Farm average 

44 17 

27 1 

5 32 

43 8 

28 5 

15 36 

31 

27 

29 20 


Barley Crops. 


. Three varieties of barley were grown on stubble land cultivated 
ahead of the drill, and then harrowed after the drill. They were 
sown at the rate of 501bs. seed and 1121bs. of 36 per cent, super per 
acre. 

An average yield of 30bush. 281bs. resulted, which is very satisfac- 
tory. Tunis No. 1 was the highest yieldor. This variety has proved 
to be the best variety tested here up to date. It is very early, suit 
able both for grain and green feed. 


The following 

tables will show 

individual 

yields for 

1923, 

and 

details of all barley crops grown at the farm 

since 1917: 



Yields of Barley Varieties, Minnipa, 1923. 



Variety. 


Field 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Per Aere. 


No, 

Aeres. 

Rush, lbs 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Tunis No. 1 


9 

13.99 

462 40 

33 

4 

Boseworthy Oregon 


9 

7.46 

226 12 

30 

16 

Tunis No. 4 


9 

7.51 

19.5 40 

20 

4 

Farm average 



28.96 

884 42 

30 

28 


Barley Yields, Minnipa, 1917-1923. 




Total 

Useful 



Yield 

Year. 

Bain. 

Bain. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

1917 .. 

. . 21.(59 

18.00 

7.13 

233 34 

32 

.39 

1918 

. . 10.02 

8.47 

11.85 

261 39 

22 

5 

1919 

10.07 

5.57 

8.07 

49 24 

6 

7 

1920 

18,08 

16.28 

— 


- 


1921 

. . 20.88 

8A1 

10.08 

192 1 

19 

2 

1922 

. . 10.07 

7.36 

33.63 

582 43 

17 

16 

1923 

. . 11.79 

10.15 

28.96 

884 42 

30 

28 



Means • . . . 

. . 14.66 

10.66 



18 

14 



Bts 

Crop. 



As in previous years, only a small area of rye was sown, and this 
was put down on stubble land which was cultivated ahead of the drill 
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nncl harrowed after it. The rate of sowinji: was 601bs. seed and 1121bs. 
of 36 per cent, super per acre. 

Seed was sown during the first week in June. The yield, llbusl^ 
r)31bs. per acre, is quite satisfactory compared with other years. 
The crop was stripped for grain, and the straw was then cut for 
thatching purposes. 

The following table will show the individual yields, and also the 
mean yield over the period 1917 1o 1923: — 


Rye Returns, Mmnipa, 1917-1923. 



Total 

Ufleful 




YieW 

Year. 

Rain. 

Bain 

Area 

Total Yieltl. 

Pei Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bufth. 

IIH. 

Bnsh. lbs. 

1017 

. . 21.69 

IS.OO 

8.86 

61 

54 

16 2 

lOlb 

. 10.02 

8.47 

2.72 

21 

86 

7 50 

1919 

. . 10.07 

o..j7 

1.92 

2 

38 

1 22 

1920 

. . 18.08 

10.28 

2.02 

10 

84 

5 14 

1921 

. . 20.88 

8.81 . 

1.82 

11 

47 

6 1:6 

1922 

.. 10.07 

7.86 

8.34 

46 

7 

18 18 



.. 11.79 

10.15 

2.61 

29 

44 

11 28 


. . 14.66 

10.66 

— 



8 58 


Wheat Crops. 

The iarin average for wheat this year, 22bush. 41bs. over an ai*ea 
of 480.97 acres, is quite satisfactory, especially when it is taken 
into consideration that the greater portion ot* this area, namely, 
307.79 acres, was grown on stubble land. 

Fallow Land . — The yields from fallow were also pleasing, and in 
this ease, in considering this average of 24biish. 421bs. per acre, it 
must be remembered that experimental plots are included in it, and 
these fend to reduce the total average. For example, such plots as 
‘^no manure’’ in the manurial tests, and the low seedings in the 
‘'seeding” tests, all help to reduce an average. 

Currawa, the highest yielding variety, was a fine crop, and the 
average of 34bush. lib. goes to prove what can be done on this land 
with fallow. This particular variety is certainly a suitable one for 
this district, and I feel certain that with settlers fallowing more 
extensively, much can be expected from this wheat. It is quite late 
enough for conditions prevailing here, and cannot be recommended 
for soils which have a tendency to dry out quickly, but the little 
extra moisture in fallow, and the more compact nature of the older 
soils, Nvill suit it. 
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Other varieties wliieh have done well are ('ulipli, Sultan, I^te 
Oluyas, and Queen Pan, as will be seen hy the following table: — 

Wheat Varieties on Fallow, Mhmipa, 1923. 

Yield 


Variety. 


Field 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Per Acre. 



No. 

Acres. 

Bush. 

U)s. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

Currawa 

. . * 

5 

7.94 

270 

4 

34 

1 

Caliph 


o 

10.97 

327 

38 

29 

52 

Late Oluyas 

. . . 

5 

10.30 

293 

50 

28 

32 

Sultan 

. . . 

2 

10.98 

311 

37 

28 

23 

Queen Fan 


5 

6.42 

175 

26 

27 

20 

Walker’s Woiuier . .. 


2 

.50 

13 

37 

27 

14 

President (3c\vts. super.) 


2 

1.90 

51 

0 

26 

51 

Rajah . . 



11.89 

:u)8 

26 

25 

56 

Silver Baart ... 



8.56 

220 

45 

25 

47 

President (2cwtM. super.) 


o 

1.95 

50 

11 

25 

44 

President (cheek) .. .. 


2 

1.32 

33 

47 

25 

36 

President (Icwt. super) 



1 95 

48 

32 

24 

53 

King ’s White . . 



6.43 

157 

19 

24 

28 

Emperor (751bs. seed).. 


o 

1.86 

45 

23 

24 

24 

Walker’s Wonder .. .. 


o 

j * 

100 

0 

24 

6 

Caliph 


o 

2 08 

50 

4 

24 

4 

Oluyas 


2 

15.08 

362 

41 

24 

3 

Faun 


2 

1.91 

45 

4 

23 

36 

Emperor (QOlbs. seed) .. 


2 

1.95 

45 

59 

23 

35 

Federation 


2 

5.64 

131 

9 

23 

15 

Felix 



11.07 

257 

8 

23 

14 

Baroota Wonder 


2 

1.40 

32 

32 

23 

14 

President (iewt. super) 


2 

1.95 

45 

7 

23 

8 

Canaan 


2 

2.43 

56 

5 

23 

5 

Emperor (cheek) .. .. 


O 

1.95 

43 

23 

22 

15 

Currawa 


2 

.43 

9 

53 

22 

59 

Canberra 


«» 

.62 

13 

14 

21 

21 

Emperor (601bs. seed) .. 


»> 

1.90 

41 

17 

21 

44 

President (no manure) . 


2 

1.86 

38 

(» 

20 

26 

Baroota Wonder 


2 

4.53 

90 

18 

19 

56 

Emperor (SOlbs. seed) . 


2 

1.95 

36 

26 

18 

41 

Emperor (401bs. seed) .. 


2 

1.86 

34 

10 

18 

22 

Smutproof 


. 5 

15.44 

261 

16 

16 

55 

Canaan 


2 

.69 

11 

27 

16 

36 

Emperor (301bs. seed) . . 


. 2 

1.86 

30 

26 

16 

22 

Farm average on fallow, 

1923 


163.72 

4,043 

14 

24 

42 


Unleas otherwise stated, the rate of seeding for all varieties on fal- 
low was SOlbs. seed and 1121bs. 36 per cent, super per acre. 

Stubble Land . — The cultivation given Fields Nos. 16, 17, and 18 
was as follows: — 

Ploughed during February, cultivated and harrowed ahead of the 
drill, then harrowed again after the drill. 

Seeding for the fields was at the rate of 901bs. seed and 1121bs. 
of 36 per cent, super per acre. 

Field No. 15 was cultivated early in April, but rain set the soil, and 
it had to be cultivated again ahead of the drill, and was harrowed 
after drilling. 
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All this field was seeded at the rate of SOlbs. seed and 1121bs. 
36 per cent, super per acre. 

Field No. 8 was cultivated, then harrowed ahead of the drill, andk 
harrowed after drilling. 

All wheat on this field was sown at the rate of 601bs. seed and 
U2Ibs. 36 per cent, super per acre. 

Wheat Yields on Stubble Land, Minnipa, 1923. 


Yield 

Variety. Field Area. Total Yield. Per Acre. 

No. Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

King’s White 6 1.71 41 12 24 6 

Carrawa 8 51.10 1,167 31 22 51 

Maharajah 18 2426 538 51 22 13 

Caliph 15 104.48 2,326 53 22 16 

Bed Buseian 8 4828 1,047 14 21 41 

.Maharajah 15 6.26 130 0 20 47 

Bmpcror IS 16.80 302 29 18 0 

King’s White 16 and 17 54.90 861 47 15 42 


farm average on stubble 307.79 6,416 6 20 51 , 


“New” Land . — Owing to the extreme difficulty experienced in 
burning the grubbed scrub, only 10 acres of Field No. 14 was readi’ 
in time to be seeded to wheat. This block of land was ploughed by 
the 6th of June, 1923, and on the 8th of the month was seeded with 
801b8. President wheat, Icwt. superphosphate per acre, and yieldwl 
as follows: — 

Whe^t on Nev' Land, Minnipa, 1923. 


Yield 

Variety . Field Area. Total Yield. Per Acre. 

No. Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

President 14 9.46 150 46 15 56 


The returns secured from the various soil treatments, as set out 
above, when grouped together, as in the next table, show the farm 
average for the year to be 22bush. 41bs. per acre : — 

Wheat Average, Minnipa, 1923. 


Where Grown. Area, Total Yield. Yield per Aero. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. BusL lbs. 

Fallow 363.72 4,043 14 24 42 

Stubble land 307.79 6,416 6 20 51 

New land . . . . 9.46 150 46 15 56 


1923 total wheat average . . 480.97 10,610 6 22 4 

Taken over a period of eight years, the farm average for wheat is 
iDbush. 391bs. During that period 1,871.75 acres have been reaped 
for grain. Taking into consideration that this includes a big range 
of varieties, different soil cultivations, numerous rates of seeding, 
some years of Jow rainfall, the prospects of much higher return.^ 
are bright once fallowing is more extensively practised. 
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During the period mentioned, the average annual “total*' rainfall 
has been ir).83in., and the a\eragc annual “usefnr' rainfall 11.41in. 


Wheat Yields, Minnipa, 1916-1923. 



Total 

Useful 



Yield 

Vear. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Ami. 

Total YieW. 

pi^r Acre* 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. Ihs. 

1910 

. . 18.02 

16.62 

171.73 

1,908 6 

28 .35 

1917 

. 21.69 

18.00 

76.65 

1,999 .34 

26 .3 

1918 

. . 10.02 

8.47 

141.37 

.3,022 55 

21 2.3 

1919 

10.07 

5.67 

112.52 

980 40 

8 4.3 

1920 

18.08 

16.28 

196.51 

5,040 8 

25 39 

1921 

. . 20.88 

8.81 

219.96 

2,058 24 

9 21 

1922 

. . 10.07 

7.36 

472.04 

7,2.34 .36 

15 20 

192.'! 

.. 11.79 

10.15 

480.97 

10,610 6 

22 4 

Mcaim . . . 

15.33 

11 41 

AveraRo for 8 years . 

. 19 39 


The following table will show that from the year 1918 to 1923, 
wheat on fallow showed an advantage over new land of just over 
4bush. per acre. 


Wheat Yields From 

Various 

Soil Trvaimrnis, 

Minnipa, 

1918-1923. 


TotJil. 

ITsoful 




Farm 

Yeai. 

Bain. 

Bain. 

Fallow. 

New Land. 

Stubble. 

Average. 


In. 

In. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. IbB. 

Bush. lbs. 

1918 .... 

10.02 

8.47 

2,3 44 

14 12 

18 14 

21 2.3 

1919 

10.07 

5.57 

9 36 

9 21 

.3 11 

8 1.3 

1920 

18.08 

16.28 

.30 8 

22 .38 

1.3 5 

25 .39 

1921 

20.88 

8.81 

10 4 

8 2 

9 0 

9 21 

1922 . . . . 

10.07 

7.36 

12 .37 

16 .3 

-- 

15 20 

192.3 .. .. 

11.79 

10.15 

24 42 

15 .56 

20 51 

22 i 

Means . . . 

13.48 

9.44 

18 29 

14 22 



17 5 


Experimental Plo^fs. 

No new land was available for these tests this year, hence they 
were conducted on fallowed land. 

Mmurial Tests , — To determine the effect of varying dressings of 
superphosphate to wheat, plots were sown with quantities ranging 
up to 3owts. per acre. The results are tabulated below: — 


Mammal Tests on Fallow, Mimiipa, 1923. 


Variety 

: — ^President. 



Manure per Acre. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per Acre 


Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. 

lbs. 

No manure 

1.86 

38 0 

20 

26 

iewt. (36 per cent, super) . . . . 

1.05 

45 7 

23 

8 

Icwt. (36 per cent, super) . . . . 

1.95 

48 32 

24 

5.3 

2cwt8. (36 per cent, super) . . . 

1.96 

50 11 

25 

44 

3cwt8 (36 per cent, super) . . . 

1.90 

51 0 

26 

51 

Check 

1.82 

.33 47 

25 

.36 


It will be noticed that the yield for the ‘^no manure*' plot is 
higher this year that it has ever been before, and this can be attributed 
to the fact that in all other years the test has been on new land. 
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and that it is on fallow this year whieh has been manured in previous 
years. 

Over a period of seven years the Icwt. dressing of super shows ani^ 
advantage on the average of 5bush: 201bs. per acre over no manure, 
as will be seen by the following table : — 


Manurial Tests With Wheat, Minnipa, 1917-1923. 



No 

}cwt. 

Icwt. 

2cwts. 

.3cwts. 

Farm 

Total 

Useful 

Year. 

Manure. 

Super. 

Super. 

Super. 

Super. 

Average. 

Bain. 

Bain* 


B. L 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B- L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

In. 

In. 

1917 

15 35 

26 48 

29 39 

.31 17 

31 9 

26 5 

21.69 

18.00 

1918 

8 6 

10 47 

9 53 

10 38 

13 46 

21 23 

10.02 

8.47 

1919 

2 44 

6 12 

7 47 

10 7 

9 57 

8 43 

10.07 

5.57 

1920 

19 M] 

21 .54 

20 54 

21 16 

24 9 

25 39 

18.08 

16.28 

1921 

3 13 

6 58 

8 35 

8 53 

8 24 

9 21 

20.88 

8.81 

1922 

10 39 

14 57 

15 58 

15 28 

15 45 

15 20 

10.07 

7.36 

1923 

20 26 

23 8 

24 53 

25 44 

26 61 

22 4 

11.79 

10.15 

Means 

11 28 

15 49 

16 48 

17 .38 

18 34 

18 22 

14.66 

10.66 


Testing the Effect of Different Quantities of Seed Per Acre. 

Tests designed to ascertain the effect of different quantities of seed 
per acre were also carried out on fallow this year, because no new 
land was available. 

Over a i)eriod of six years the average yields show a gradual in- 
crease in proportion to the rate of seeding up to 751bs. The same 
is the ease for the year 1923, where 751bs. of seed per acre shows an 
increase of Shush, per acre over a 301bs. per acre seeding. 

The following tables will show the results of this year’s tests, and 
also over the period 1918-1923. 

Kates of Seeding Tests With Wheat, Mmnipa, 1923. 

Variety : — Emperor. 


Seed per acre. Area. Total Yield. Yield per Acre. 

Acres. Bush. lbs. Bush. lbs. 

dOlbs. Emperor 1.86 30 26 16 22 

401bs. Einpeior 1.86 34 10 18 22 

50U)s. Emperoi 1.95 36 26 18 41 

60lb8. Emperor 1.90 41 17 21 44 

751bs. Emperor 1.86 45 23 24 24 

901bs. Emperor 1.95 45 59 23 35 


Rates of Seeding Tests With Wheat, Minnipa, 1918-1923. 

^Yield per acre. 



Total 

Useful 

301b8. 

401b8. 

SOlbs. 

601bs. 

751b8. 

90lbs. 

Farm 

Year. 

Bain. 

Bain. 

seed. 

seed. 

seed. 

seed. 

seed. 

seed. Average. 


in. 

in. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. h. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

1918 .. 

10.02 

8.47 

16 26 

17 34 

15 52 

17 12 

14 17 

17 43 

21 23 

1919 .. 

10.07 

5.65 

10 10 

9 41 

10 26 

11 53 

13 31 

12 9 

8 43 

1920 .. 

18.08 

16.28 

6 44 

7 51 

10 41 

8 55 

11 35 

10 31 

25 39 

1921 .. 

20.88 

8.81 

6 30 

6 47 

6 4 

6 6 

6 2 

5 30 

9 21 

1^22 .. 

10.07 

7.36 

18 38 

19 9 

19 45 

19 52 

19 32 

19 39 

15 20 

1923 

11.79 

19.15 

16 22 

18 22 

18 41 

21 44 

24 24 

23 35 

22 4 

Means 

13,49 

9.44 

12 28 

12 54 

13 25 

14 17 

14 54 

14 .51 

17 5 
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Farmers I 

REDUCE YOUR PRODUCTION COSTS 

USE THE 

“BOLENS" POWER HOE 

Dispenses with the wages of three men ! 

ONE MAN can do as much in a day as FOUR 
MEN under the old hand cultivation methods with the 
“ Bolens ” Power Hoe, and actually DO IT BETTER. 
The running cost of this machine is about 2s. 6d. per 
day for petrol, the other upkeep being practically nil. 

MORE coNvmcma points in favor of 

THE ‘BOLENS’ POWER HOE. 

1. Simple and easy to use. Even a lady or a child 

can operate. 

2. Does the work quicker than hand labor. 

3. Gives more efficient work and better results than 

the old methods. 

4. Is always available for work. Labor is often hard 

to secure just when required, quite apart from 
the extra cost. 

5. Can be utilized for winnowing seed and grain. 

6. Is the best Power Hoe on the market. 

7. Costs from £55 to £60 on rails, Melbourne, accord- 

ing to the attachments required. 

SOLE AUSTRALIAN AGENTS AND DIS'rRIBUTORS * 


IBRUNNINCSI 


(F. H. BRUNNINO PTY., LTD.,, 

64, ELIZABETH 8T., MELBOURNE. 
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Pickling Tests. 

During 1923 we commenced a series of tests designed to determine 
the relative efFeetiveness of a number of different methods *of treat- 
ing seed wheat for the control of Stinking Smut (Tilletia triiici).. 

The plots, numbered 1 to 5, were sown with seed treated in tfie 
manner set out as under: — 

Plot No. 1. — Sown with untreated seed. 

Plot No, 2. — Sown with seed treated with Paulding's Uollrnan’s 
Friend, at the rate of one packet of powder to 1 jgalls. of water, which 
was sufficient to pickle 6bush. of seed. This was pickled on a con- 
crete floor and turned five times with a shovel, then spread out to dry, 
and sown the following day. 

Plot No, 3. — Sown with seed pickled in an old churn with dry 
copper carbonate at the rate of 3oz. of powder to the bushel. It was 
possible to treat a bushel at a time in this manner. This seed was 
sown during the day on which it was treated. 

Plot No. 4. — Sown with seed treated with a 1^ per cent, solution of 
copper sulphate, at the rate of Igall. of solution to a bushel of seed. 
This was pickled on a concrete floor and turned five times witli a 
shovel, then spread out to dry, and sow^n the following day. 

Plot No. s! — Sown with seed treated with a i per cent, solution of 
formalin at the rate of Igall. of solution to the bushel of seed. This 
was pickled on a concrete floor and turned five times with a shovel, 
then sown the same day. 

Field Inspection. 

Tlu? cro])s were ins])ected directly after germination, during the 
last week in fJuly, and when they had reached maturity. As a result 
of these inspections the following observations were made: — 

Plot No. 1 (untreated seed). — Came away well, there being a very 
good germination, and no check whatever in the growth. Stooling was 
very good right through the plot. There was evidence of smut right 
through it, but only a trace, and not as high a percentage as in the 
copper sulphate test. It was particularly noticeable in this plot that 
there were not the number of small heads commonly known as second 
growths that there were in the other plots. 

Plot No. 2 (Paulding's Dollman's Friend). — This plot came away 
splendidly, and showed ahead of all the other plots for the first six 
weeks, but it then had a decided check in the growth. The crop 
appeared healthy enough, but did not move anything like as quickly 
from then on. The germination was only fair. The stooling was 
moderate. The heads were very well developed. There was a trace 
of smut through it, and the crop was a little later ripening than the 
remainder. . 
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Plot No. (copper carbonate). — This plot came iiway with the 
untreated plot, but the germination was not so good. The stooiirig 
was very fair, and the development of head good ; but the crop shows 
as much smut as the untreated plot. 

Plot No. 4 (copper sulphate). — This was the laist plot to come away, 
although it had the advantage of being seeded several days before the 
untreated plot. The germination was fair, and the stmding quite 
good. There was more evidence of second growths in this plot than 
ill any of the othei's. There was also considerably more smut in this 
plot than in any of the others. 

Plot No. T) (formalin). — This came a\\a> ahead of the copper sul- 
phate treatment which was the next plot to it. It showed a very fair 
germination, good stooling, and the development of the lieads was very 
fair. This plot w^as more free from smut than any of the others. 
The only smut to be found in it was an o<ld head or so right througli 
it. 

Wheat Yields From Vanous Pickling Tests on Stubble Land, 
Minnipa, 192d 

Variety : — (>aliph. 


Plot. 

Pickling treutmeut. 

Acrc«. 

Total Yiclil 
Bush. IbN. 

Yield. 
Bush. lbs. 

No. 

6. 

i per cent, solution formalin . . . 

29.01 

047 

23 

21 

52 

No. 

4. 

per c.ent. solution blueHtoiie . . 

20.9S 

431 

r»s 

20 

35 

No. 

3. 

3ozs. copper carbonate to Ibush. 
of wheat 

33.04 

782 

58 

23 

10 

No. 

2. 

Faulding Dollman Friend . . . 

4.30 

109 

41 

25 

30 

No. 

1 . 

Untreated seed 


3.'>4 

53 

22 

15 


COMMENTS ON TJIK TjCSVS. 

All the fungicides used evidently liad a retarding effect on the 
germination of the gi*ain. No one of them n^sultod in a crop abso- 
lutely free of smut. Formalin was the most successful, the crop 
grown from seed treated with this containing a mere trace of smut 
only. The use of Dollman's Friend apparently resultcsd in a lengthen- 
ing of the period between germination and maturity. 

In all plots on which smut was found, it was worst* on patches of 
land where the soil was hard and the cultivation had not been so good. 
With the copper carbonate treatment there was no evidence of cx>r- 
rosion on the drill at the time the seed was put through it, Imt two 
months later, when the drill w'as bciju; useil for seeding other crops, 
parts of it had corroded, 
o 
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WHEAT CROP COMPETITION. 


GOVERNMENT SCHEME FOR ENCOURAGING. 

With tlie object of encouraging wheat crop competitions in South 
Australia, the Goveninient has offered to assist groups of Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau who are willing to arrange competitions, 
by undertaking to help Branches to secure suitable judges, to provide 
rail fares for judges to travel to and from the place of competition, 
and also to make a monetary grant of 10s. for each entry received 
in the competition, provided an amount ecpiivalent to such grant is 
collected by the Branches. This is limited to £2^ in any one year to 
any one group of Branches. The proposal has been made the subject 
of considerable discussion at various Conferences of the Agricultural 
Bureau held during the current year, and at these Conferences it was 
determined to arrange competitions in the areas set out below: — 

District No. 1. — The area served by the lines of railway between 
Owen and Wirrabara. 

District No. 2. — The country east and adjacent to tlie (Julf, between 
Kadina and Baroota. 

District No. 3. — The area served by the lines of railway between 
Hamley Bridge and Spalding, and Hamley Bridge and Par- 
relUs Plat. 

District No. 4. — The wheat-growing area to the west of the line 
between Salisbury and Balaklava. 

District No. 5. — The area in the hundreds of Wallaroo, Kadina. 
and Kulpara, south of the line l^etween Wallaroo and Melton, 
and the hundreds of Tiparra, Clinton, Kilkerran, Maitland, 
and Cunningham. 

District No. b. — The wheat-growing area south of what is generally 
known as the Maitland District. 

(^om])etitions in eacli of these districts will be conducted by ('om- 
mittees consisting of one representative selected by each Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau in the district. These committees have 
already been formed, and the following gentlemen have been selected 
as Secretaries of the respective competitions: — 

District No. 1. — Mr. A, O. Badman, Yacka. 

District No. 2, — Mr. A. M. Lawrie, Nelshaby. 

District No. 3. — Mr. A. H. Puller, Tarlee. 

District No. 4. — Mr. W. J. Marshman, Owen. 

District No. 5. — Mr. G. F. Pearce, Maitland. 

District No. 6. — Mr. G. L. Tucker, Brentwood. 

Each district will be a self-contained unit, and wdll, within certain 
limits, govern its own affairs. To be eligible for Government assis- 
tance, however, the districts will need to conduct their competitions 
to the satisfaction of a Committee consisting of the Director of Agri- 
culture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), the Superintendent of Experi- 
mental Work {Mr. W. J. Spafford), Chairman of the Advisory Board 
of Agriculture (Mr. W. S. Kelly), and the Secretaiy of the Advisory 
Board of Agriculture (Mr. H. J. Pinnis), 
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Conditions of Entry. 

The competitions are not confined to members of the Agriculturail 
Bureau, but it is hoped that farmers generally throughout the State 
will take the opportunity of submitting entries. Each crop entered 
must be of an area of not less than 50 acres. Entries nc^ not 
necessarily be confined to one variety, but the maximum number of 
varieties that will be permitted in one entry is three. Each entry- 
must be in one block or paddock. Should, however, a person desirous 
of submitting a crop for competition not have an area of 50 acres or 
more in one paddock or block, he may submit as an entry the whole 
of one paddock or block of wheat, together with an area of one other 
paddock or block, sufficient to make up the minimum area of 50 acres. 
The crops entered for competition will be judged to the following 
scale of points; — Apparent yield, 60; trueness to type, 10; freedom 
from disease, 10; freedom from weeds, 15; evenness of crops, 5 — 
total, 100. Competitors will be required to supply the judge with 
details in respect to the following: — (1) The area of each variety 
constituting the entry; (2) the date of seeding; (3) the rate of 
seeding; (4) the nature and <piantity of any fertiliser use<l. 

Other competition districts arc in course of formation, and it is an- 
ticipated that these will be finalised in the immediate future. 

These should cover the principal wheat-growing areas of the State, 
and it is, therefore, expected that a ver>" considerable number of 
entries will be received. 


FODDERS IN PLACE OF WHEAT. 


A farmer with a holding situated between l^alaklava and Long 
Plains, the soil of which, according to his description, is of a sandy 
nature and inclined to drift, has intimated that he pixiposes to grow 
fodder plants in preference to wheat. lie has sought the guidance of 
the Department of Agriculture on the proposal, and asked for infor- 
mation with respect to lucerne, Sudan grass, and Johnson grass. For 
his guidance, the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. 
Spafford) has supplied the following information. — 

Sudan grass, like the other sorghums, is essentially a crop for gooii 
soils, and if maximum returns are to be secured without irrigation, 
sub-tropical to tropical conditions are necessary. When grown in 
semi-arid conditions, good crops can be secured with the aid of arti- 
ficial irrigation, and in temperate climate where sufficient rain falls 
in the summer, success can be secured by growing these crops in rovfs, 
and keeping the land between the rows well cultivated throughout the 
growing period. Tn your district Sudan grass could not be depended 
upon, br uise of the scantiness of summer rainfall in average years. 
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“To convert your farm into a livestock proposition, 1 would suggest 
that lucerne will be the most useful fodder plant you can grow, and 
in a general way, T should say the farm could be (>eonomically worked 
as follows: — 

1!)2A -Fi-eld y;rasH and <do\er (seodud). Field No. 2. — Oatn and 

barley. Field No 3. — Lucerne (seeded). Fie'd No. 4. — Lucerne 
(smled). fV/d No, — Paatuiv Field No. ft. — K\e )(ra88 and clover 

seeded. 

192ft. — Fuld No 1.— Wye grass an<l c!(»\ei Fit d So. 2. — Luc»*rne (seeded) 
Field No — Lucerne. Field No l —Lucerne. Fold No, 5. — Pasture. 
Field No. ft.-^'Rve grass and clovei. 

1927. No. 1. — Lucerne (seeded). Fu d No. 2.— Lucerne. Field No. 3.— - 

Lucerne. Field No. 4, — Lucerne. Field No. n . — Rye gmss and clover 
(seeded). Field No. ft. — Rye grass and clowr. 

192M.— A’le’d No, L— Lucerne. Field No. 2 — Lucerne Field No. 3. — Lucerne. 

Field No. 4. — Rye grass and clover (^sc»eded). Field No. 5. — Rye grass 
and cl(»ver. Fi-rld No, ft.- — Lucerne (seeded) 

1929 Fif d No L- -liUcerne. Field No. 2. — Lucerne Field No. 3. — Rye grass 
and clover (seeded). Field No 4. — Rve grass and clover Field No. 5 
—Lucenie. Fuld No. ft. — Luccinc 

1930. Field No. 1. — Lucerne. Fu'd No. 2.- Rye grass and clovei (seeded). 

FieM No. 3. — Rye grass and clover. No, 4. — Lucerne (seedeil). 

Field No. ft. — Lucerne. Field No. ft. — Lucerne. 

1931. — Field No. 1. — Rye grass and clover (8i»eded). Fit Id No. 2. — Rye grass 

and clover. Field No. 3. — Lucerne (seeded). Field No. 4. — LiiC/Orne. 
Field No, ft. — Liieerne. Field No, ft. — Lucerne. 

1932“ Fie’d No. 1. — Rye grass and clover. Fitdd A’o. 2. — Lucerne (seeded). 
Field No. 3. — l4ueerne. Field No. 4. — Lucerne. Field No. ft. — Lucerne. 
Field No. ft. — Rye grass and clover (seeded). 

1933 Fw d No. 1. — Lucerne (seeded). Fuld No. 2. — Lucerne. Field No. 3. — 
Lucerne. Field No, 4. — Lucerne Fie’d No. ft.— >Rye gniss and clover 
(seeded;. Field No. 6. — Rye grass aini clover. 

“The rye grass and clover would consist of a mixture of lOlbs. 
Wimmera rye grass, Jib. Subterranean elover. nnd lOlhs. King Island 
melilot per acre. 

“Lucerne would be seeded at the rate of about lOlbs. seed per acre. 
The field seeded with lucerne would receive about 4cwta. superphos- 
phate per acre, and the one seeded with rye grass and clover a dres- 
sing of about 2cwt8. superphosphate per acre. 

“As can be clearly seen from the plan of cropping as set otit above, 
after the first year only one field would be sown with lucerne and one 
with rye grass and clover each season, and the lucerne would remain 
on each field for four years, then be ripped up and carry the rye grass 
and clover for two years before lucerne was again sown. 

“The manure would be applied to the land any time after the soil 
was cultivated, and the seed of both lucerne and the mixture would be 
broadcasted as soon after the first rain in the autumn as was possible." 
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TOBACCO CULTURE, 


ACTIVITIES IN VH^TORIA. 

The Field Officer of the Department of Agriculture (Mr. S. B. 
Opie) recently paid a visit to Victoria for the purpose of acquainting 
hims(df with details of tobacco growing, and more especially in 
relation to curing as pra<*tised in that State. He was courteously 
received by officers of the Victorian Department of Agricultur(\ Mr. 
T. J. A. Smith (Tobacco Expert) ajid Mr. (1. E. Marks (Assistant 
Tobacco Expert), and was given the opportunity of visiting a number 
of the principal tobacco areas in that State. In the course of a report 
supplied to the Director of •Agriculture on his return to Adelaide, Mr. 
Opie said, alia : — '‘In the Ovens Valley are the towns of Bright 

and Myrtleford, the centres of th(‘ chief tobacco-growing districts of 
Victoria. Bright is situated at the lu‘ad of the valley and Myrtleford 
some 15 miles lower down. This valley, running past the foot of 
Mount Buffalo, consists of sandy river flats, overlying a coarse river 
wash, with the River Ovens supplying water for irrigation, when 
necessary. Much of these flats in the past has been dredged for gold, 
and this has disturbed the soil from the agricultural view point ; never- 
theless, very fine areas remain. It is on these areas that tobacco is 
being cultivated. Other crops popularly grown here are maize for 
com, broom millet, hops, &<?. In company with Mr. Marks and Mr. 
Howell (who is adviser for the British Australian Tobacco) Company 
in the growing and curing of the tobacco crop), I visited one of the 
best and largest tobacco-growers in Victoria. This gentleman, Mr. 
Macnamara, owns a large area of these river flats. On these, maize 
has been a popular crop, but the returns from this crop are only about 
£10 per acre, although it grows to a height of 10ft. and 12ft. Last 
year this grower had some 30 acres of tobacco which he harvested. 
He obtained 12 tons of cured leaf, which sold for an average price of 
2s. 4d. per lb., returning over £100 per acre. His best leaf brought 3s. 
per lb. This year, unfortunately, blue mould has reduced the crop 
considerably, attacking the plants in the field. This grower mentioned 
that he found no more payable crop than tobacco, nor one so easily 
produced when guided by experience. 

“Other growers were met, who had not such fortunate experience 
\sdth the cultivation of tobacco, brought about probably by insufficient 
knowledge of the district and the crop. 

“Tobacco growing in the Stawell area is being conducted on a totally 
different kind of soil from that growing tobacco in the Ovens Valley 
district. The locality is situated at the foot of the Grampian Moun- 
tains, some 14 miles south-west of Stawell. This soil is of a vei^ 
sandy nature, similar to some soil found at McLaren Plat in this 
State. It is here that great hopes are being realised for the produc- 
tioii of the lemon-yellow leaf. It is necessary here to manure very 
heavily, using up to from 6cwts. to 7cwts. of super per acre. I was 
able to examine some of the cured leaf, and it was of a fine texture, 
not having the coarse feeling of tobacco grown on heavier ground.’’ 
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£10 lOs. CLEAR PROFIT 

From 16 back yard fowls 
Thanks to Karswood Poultry Spice 


Week in and 
week out new 
users are 
coming to 
realise the 
value of Kars- 
wood Poultry 
8pioo. Stead^* 
dy the great 
army of f'on- 
stant users 
now more 
than 500,000 
strong) is being 
added to. Almost daily we receive 
lett'Ors from successful backyard 
poultry kee])er8. Each one has a 
message for You. 

Why continue to feefl hens and buy 
eggs when at the cost of a halfpenny 
f>er day for every dor^en fowls you can 
have a good winter supply at your 
own back door. Read these letters 
and resolve to make the test 



25 A DAY FROM 29 HENS* 

243. Khmtialo Hoad. Aulnirii, 

December 4tli, 192.3 
Dear Slr«- A have been using Kars- 
wootl Poultrv spice for some time 
and find the results cvnrytidiig to bo 
di'slred, am! have re<*onimended it to 
quite a number of poultry breeders. 

At present I have 20 neng and have an 
nverage of 22, 23, and 2r> eggs a day 
since using your «pice 

fsigneil) Miss l. Diikkau 

MAKES THl^ LAY 
THROUGH WINTER . 

T .1 Sharpless, Hox 16, 

Miudldra, Mandi 3rd 1024. 
l*li*aHe foru’ard me four imckets ot 
Karswood Poultry Hpice -the iK>und 

f iacketa I think they are. 1 used it 
ast year, and 1 got some from you for 
mv neighbors, and they all say It la 
Very aooil, estiedally this time of the 
veai to help the hens over the moult. 

1 was a hit afraid at first that it might 
do the hens harm, hut It does not seem 
to hurt them ; It makes them lay big 
eggs and more of them. 1 1 la also very 
good to make them lay through winter 
('Signed) T. J Sharplksb. 


£10 lOs. CLEAR PROFIT. MAKE THIS TEST- 


“ Mahnoo," 'i, Federal Avenue, 

\8lifleld, March lOth, 1024. 

Dear >lrfr- 1 am aendlng voii soipe 
results from feeding with Karswood 
*^»lce. I comniencpil fce<llng with 
Karsw(K)d last February (1023), and 
the effect was quickly noticeable. 

T started with seven White leg- 
horns and seven Black Orpington 
pullets, and one old Blaek Orpington 
hen, and no rooster From February 
ftth to February 8t!i this year they 
laid 2,56.’> eggs, or an average of 171 
eggs each for 12 months, the highest 
production was 310 for one month, 
and they showed a profit of £10 lOg. 
Facts speak for themselves. 

(Signed) P. VEKVKllS. 

increased egg supply. 

9, Falcon Street, Parnell, 

Auckland, N.Z., March 28rd, 1024. 

Dear Sirs— 1 have been keeping 
poultry for about four months and nave 
used your Spice for about three months 
and wrould not be without It, as it keeps 
the birds in good health and Increaeee 
the siae and number of eggs. 

(Signed) Mrs. Loader. 


(Jo to your looa^ grocer, store- 
keejier, or produce dealer. (Jet a 
I a. packet of Karswood Poultry 
Spice. Test it for a fortnight on 
half a dozen hens. Do not ox()ect 
an immediate avalanehe of eggs, 
Karswood works naturally, not 
suddenly. Within a fortnight or 
three; weeks you will notice a decided 
improvement in the health, virility, 
and proeJuctivcness of the Karswoe^ 
birds. 

NOTE THE ECONOMY. 

Is. f aoktl snppUss tO baas 16 iapa 
6i. paokst sappllM 60 htns tt iapa 
ISi. tin (Tibs.) snpplisi 240 hstti Of iays 
lllba tiaf. 66f . SOIba tfai, Ola 

Mftket 12 Heni Uy for id. a Day. 

AOXHTS FOB SOUTH AU8TBAUA— 

S. C. EYLES & CO., 

CVBBIB n. ADBLAIDB. 


EAKSWOOD POULTRY SPICE 
“Makes 12 Hens lay for id. a day ” 
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ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS, 


(By U. H. Bkaujvmint, Orchard' Jnstiiictor and Inspector.] 

Have you had a look at the fruit in the cool store? Have you 
asked that it be examined? If you have not, you are courting disas- 
ter. Having the fruit in the store is not a guarantee that it wiD 
keep good indefinitely ; a very great deal depends on its condition 
when sent to the store, so go through it, handle the fruit very care- 
fully, realise on the mature fruit, and repack only the most fit. 
(let on with the pruning; heap up the cuttings as you go. It is im- 
possible to give instructions liere, but you have an instructor in your 
ilistrict; send for him, or go to the State Experiment Orchard, at 
Blackwood, or Hackney Road, City, and have methods demonstrated 
to you. The principle of pruning is to form the young tree] and 
afterwards to ensure a supply of bearing wood. Do not prune sick 
trees with the others, leave them until last; trees affected with woolly 
aphis should be dealt with in a similar way. 

Where woolly aphis has been a nuisance, give the trees a thorough 
wasli with a crude petroleum emulsion; it is cheap, it is effective. 
It will also help to rid the trees of red spider by destroying the eggs. 

Plough as early as you can; plough to the trees, thus leaving a 
furrow along every row; this will do away with surplus water with- 
out damage or much loss of soil ; plough lightly near the trees, and as 
deeply as you can when away from them. Leave the soil in the clod 
until the second ploughing. 

It is absolutely necessary to keep water from lodging about the 
tn^es, especially citrus, (let on with planting; do not plant any weak- 
lings, send them back to the nursery. Growers of celery should rake 
up all waste for burning or to be deeply buried, in this way they 
may control the rust to a great extent. 

Hunt up all the codlin left in the orchard ; take away old bandages ; 
remove loose bark ; dig out all the rotten wood ; and remove any rub- 
bish left about the trees. 

On wet days have a thorough clean up of the packing shed, and 
dip used cases in boiling water. 

Do not waste olives; pickle them or make oil. Write to the 
department for methods if you do not know how to go about it. 
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STERILITY IN CATTLE. 


[By A. H. Robin, H.V.Sr.j 

Sterility, or failure in eows to stint, may be absolute* oi* i>eriuuiient 
— where reproduction is impossible at all times, or temporary, where 
reproduction oecui's irregularly. Many causes exist to produce either 
one of these conditions, some being direct, others indirect causes. 
The most common are: — 

(1) Coniagioiis Abortion . — This is one of tlic most prevalent caust's 
operating. It is probably indirectly responsible for 50 jier cent, of 
the cases of sterilit^y in cattle. In herds affecteil with (*t)ntagiou.s abor- 
tion, sterility is much more ])revalcnt than in herds free from the 
disease. The presence of this infection, which in the ]n*egnant animal 
locates itself in tin* uterus or breeding bag, caust»s abnormal changes 
to take place in that organ, so that after aborting or calving at the 
normal time, it is more liable to be subject to further secondary in- 
fection, as the result of which the cow does not become stinted again 
for varying jieriods, and only after a considerable amount of treat- 
ment. Sometimes it may never breed again. 

.Vs a rule, when cows are affected with contagious abortion, when 
the calf is slipped or is dropped at the normal time, as is often the 
case, the membranes are retained, and have to be manually removed. 
There is also present a considerable amoiuit of dirty, brown, yellow', 
jelly like discharge, which persists for several weeks, even under suit- 
able treatment. Until this discharge ceases, the cows fail to get in 
calf again even though they may be retunied to the bull time and 
time again. This contagious abortion disease is more prevalent than 
cow owners will admit, and every case of aboifion (in particular) 
should be looked upon with suspicion, and treated accordingly. 

(2) Where contagious abortion is not prcs(*nt to curry on its evil 
work, the general septic infection that occurs aftei* almost every 
normal calving is a i>otent factor in the production of a sulisequent 
sterility. If early and careful attention is giv(*n, it is usually readily 
amenable to treatment, but if neglected, permanent .sterility will 
often ensue, and every cow after calving should be treated with anti- 
septic douching, either to act as a preventive of infection occurring, 
or to arrest it ])romptly if it has ha|)pened. If cow' owners would 
more coimnonly carry out this simple measure, it would result in a 
considerable diminution of the number of cows that do not readily 
get in calf when returned to the bull. Irrigation of the breeding bag 
and vagina should be carried out at the most, within a day or two 
of calving, and continued daily, or every second day, until the dis- 
charge ceases. Hot Condy’s solution is veiy effective, but it must be 

D 
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used very weak. The great fault with tliose who use it is that they 
use it far too strong. Tlie solution should be only of a faint pinkfkh 
tinge, and not the color of strong tea. four or five crystals to a bucket- 
lul of water is sufficient. Another safe and eftective remedy is the 
use of a hot normal saline solution, which every cow owner can 
readily make up in liis own home by using one teaspoonful of com- 
mon salt to each pint of water. 

(3) Any other condition causing inflammation of any part of the 
genital tract may act as a cause of sterility. A fairly common lesion 
is a granular inflammation of the back ])assage (vagina), and this, if 
present, must be treated and reduced, after which the cows will 
usually get in calf again. Antiseptic irrigation is suitable treatment, 
but the solution must be weak, so as not to cause irritation. I'Se 
1 per cent. Avarm solution of lysol until excessive sensibility dis- 
appeal's, and then use solutions of zinc sulphate 75 grains to the 
pint. 

(4) Misplacement of genital organs, injury and hardening of the* 
neck of the lireeding hag (which often haiipens as the result of wound- 
ing during the act of calving), disease of the ovaries, &e., are all 
causes of sterility. These are conditions which can only be handled 
under expert supervision. 

(5) Old age and constitutional disease also play tlieir part in tlie 
production of sterility. 

(6) Acidity of the normal vaginal secretions is a condition which 
frequently operates against stinting coavs, hy having a damaging 
effect on the male germ after it has been deposited in the femalo 
genital passage by the bull. This acidity, if present can suitably be 
treated by douching with a solution of bi-carbonate of soda shortly 
licfore the cow goes to service. 

(7) These are the most common causes of sterility in cows, and 
a thorough examination must ahvays be made of the female genital 
organs in an endeavor to arrive at the cause operating, and to deter- 
mine suitable treatment. 1 have mentioned, wherever possible, suit- 
able treatment which can readily be undertaken by coaa" oAAiiers in an 
endeavor to set things right. Beyond these few remedies suggested,, 
it becomes a matter for an expert veterinary surgeon only to handle 
the case effectively. Even with these simple remedies, care must 
always be exercised in handling them, otherwise a simple case of tem- 
porary sterility may be turned into a case of permanent sterility. 
Feeding cows on a diet overrich in protein, .with a small quantity of 
rough herbage, is a factor which predi.sposes to sterility, and the cause 
suggests its own remedy. This practice is sometimes adopted by- 
dairymen for the purposte of causing heavy milk production, and in 
preparing cattle for show purposes. 
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METROPOLITAN ABATTOIRS, ADELAIDE. 
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SHEEP AND STINKWORT. 


“Farmers know that the stinkwort is the direct cause of the 
deaths/' writes the Hon. Secretary of a Branch of the Agricultural 
Bureau, by way of preface to the following questions recently sub- 
mitted: — “Why does stinkwort kill ewes in lamb and hoggets more 
readily than the general flock? Why does the stinkwort cause 
death?" 

To these queries Mr. A. H. Robin, B.V.Sc., writing on behalf of the 
Stock and Brands Department, replies: — There is much yet remain^ 
ing to be cleared up in connection with this vexed question of stink- 
wort poisoning in sheep. We agree with the sheepowner that this 
weed is responsible for an annual loss in his flocks (possibly a con- 
siderable loss at times), but are not over ready to agree with the com- 
mon idea prevailing in his mind that the loss is due to poison in the 
plant. There is a poisonous principle contained in the weed — ^that 
fact is definitely established by chemical analysis — and it is also an 
established fact that if this poisonous principle is given to sheep in large 
quantities and repeatedly, it will produce serious effects. But this poison 
is found to be present in the plant only in small quantities, and this 
fact would seem to work against the idea of death being due to its 
specific poisonous effects, for the animal would have to eat an enor- 
mous amount of the natural plant in order to absorb out of it suffi- 
cient amount of poison to anything like approach the large amounts 
experiments have shown to be necessary to induce the untoward 
effects. Certainly the poisonous princif)le taken in with the plant in 
small quantities by grazing the animals on it, may play a part. It 
would seem more probable tlmt the ingestion of the plant would re- 
sult in serious digestive upset, as a result of which, secondary condi- 
tions present in the animals' bowels — such as bacterial infection — 
would have the way opened up to produce that morbid condition, 
which is the actual cause of death — ^the weed being only the primary 
contributory cause. Ewes in lamb and young hoggets would, to 
some extent, be more prone to digestive disturbance than matured 
males and adult empty ewes. We have noticed instances, though, 
where stinkwort appeared to be the factor primarily operating to 
cause loss of animals of both sexes of all ages, and both pregnant 
and empty ewes. We do not agree with sheepo\vners in their more or 
less dogmatic opinion that their losses are so often due to stinkwort, 
but are certain that in man^ instances the losses are due to some 
other distinct morbid condition which has not been recognised — or 
for which it has been mistaken — ^and wrongly ascribed to stinkwort. 
(That which at times seems most apparent is not always correct). 
Much loss in sheep is due aimually in this State to a braxy-like disease 
a specific bacterial disease — the symptoms of which are very often 
wrongly attributed to stinkwort, as they in many ways simulate those 
symptoms which are generally accepted as being S3rmptoms of the 
latter. Unfortunately, we are not able to give anything definite statis- 
tically M to the prevaleuee of this braxy-like disease, due to the fact 
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that so many of the losses in sheep are not officially I'cported or re- 
corded, and the opportunities offered thereby for investigational work 
lost. Pregnant ewes are subject to a morbid condition confined to 
them and known as pre-parturient toxaemic paralysis, which mani- 
fests itself in animals heavy in lamb, and usually carrying twin 
lambs. Again, the s>in])toms of this condition resemble very much 
those s 3 Tnptoms considered by most sheepowners to be stinkwort 
trouble, and give rise to further instances of mistaken identity. 
Erroneously attributing deaths in tliis way to be due to stinkwort. 
might engender the idea which is commonly amongst sheeiiowners — 
that stinkwort is more prone to attack ewes in lain]) than other indi- 
viduals of the flock, particularly empty ewes. Through similarity of 
the general symjitoms usually observed by the average stockowner, 
nearly all losses of sheej) in a district may be attributed by him to 
being due to one and the same cause, whereas the several distinct con- 
ditions mentioned may all, or at least morc^ than one of them, be 
operating. 


GLENCOE HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RKSUr.TS OF BU'rTERKAT TE8TS FOR APRII-. 1024 . 
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Lbs. 

I.bs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3/A 

17 

16-70 

10,767 

033-36 

r>,.').^>6'S3 

473-63 

27-85 

232-94 

3/B 

16 

16 

6,680 

.348-76 

2,719-77 

230-04 

14-38 

119-21 

3/C 

12 

8 

4,170 

347-60 

4,674-10 

191-18 

15-93 

187-78 

3/D 

11 

9 

6,316 

574-09 

4,088 02 

2.52-66 

22-97 

157*72 

3/E 

14-23 

10-60 

8,196 

676-96 

' 4 270-09 

.371-80 

26-13 

181-50 

3/F 

0 

8 

2,970 

3.30-00 

4.222-42 

141-03 

16-67 

173*58 

3/G 

13 

10-67 

6,246 

480-38 

4,756-3.5 

246-03 

18-93 

179-18 

3/H 

16 

14-80 

4,820 ' 

301-25 

3,836-66 , 

209-05 

13-07 

' 149-30 

3/1 

14 

14 

7^00 1 

514-28 

4,106-13 1 

312-95 

22-36 

' 172-41 

3/J 

1 16-07 

1 14-60 

4,875 

303-18 

2.860-42 ; 

247-62 

16-40 

130*62 

3/K 

1 22 

1 20-47 : 

8,961 

406-86 

3,981-45 

:i97-08 

18 05 

168*29 

3/L 

22 93 

10-97 

5,811-5 - 

263-44 

3,479 40 

2.50-01 

10-90 

, 142*88 

3/M 

I 

1 11-63 , 

3.690-6 i 

1 246-03 

3,464-64 

171-16 

11*41 

149-67 

3/N 

20 

i 16-23 1 

7,816 

1 390-80 

3,723 54 

.352-13 

17-61 

169*06 

3/0 

' 17 

16 1 

4,606 

270-88 

3,524-33 

229-11 

13-48 

131*86 

3/P* 

13-33 

13-33 

3,901 

1 292-64 

2,422-64 

182-13 

1.3-66 

‘ 92-79 

3/0 

60 

62-27 ' 

16,487-6 

274-79 

3, 6.5.5 76 

784 60 

1 13 08 

160-71 

3/R 

18 

' 15-90 

7,290 

406-00 

1 

4,589-22 

, 351-71 

J9-.54 

108-48 

Means 

18-14 

1 

; 15 40 ; 

0.649-47 

1 366-52 

1 

3.887-09 

’ 299-66 

'1 

! 16-52 

! 

160-90 


Held No. 3/P hae only been under test (or four months. 
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RIVER MURRAY HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESULTS OK BUTTERKAT TEST’S KOR MARCH. 1924. 


Average Average 


Herd 

No. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Heitl. 

No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

]*er Herd 
during 
March. 

Per (^w 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

March. 

Per Herd 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
during 
March. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

March. 

1/J 



Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

;j4-87 

:io 

22,472-5 

644-46 

4J.59-20 

934-48 

26-80 

180-53 


20 

16 

8,912-5 

445-63 

2,875-36 

431-24 

21-56 

130-82 


20 

15-48 

8,935-5 

446-78 

3,716-55 

408-04 

20-40 

162-19 

1/M 

21-61 

17-29 

10,235 

473-62 

2,489 22 

512-49 

23-72 

127 .32 

l/R 

17-2:i 

15-06 

0,029 

349-91 

2.976-28 

349-36 

20-28 

144-28 

1/T 

15 

12-45 

9,788 

652-53 

3,068-44 

514-20 

34-28 

166-20 

1/W 

18 

14-29 

7,803 

433-50 

2,946-06 

296,57 

16-48 

113-44 

1/Y 

l« 

16 

10,416 

548-21 

3,618-20 

.509-58 

1 26-82 1 

' 166-49 


1 20-55 

i 17-29 

11,205 

.>45-25 

.3,193-69 

53.5-79 ! 

I 26-07 1 

1 146-42 

1/Dd 

, 26 

1 21-52 

11,966-5 

460-25 

3..368-27 

.526-93 1 

1 20-27 

147-00 

1/Ek 

11-61 

11-61 

6,954 

,598-95 

3,81.5-15 

330-95 

! 28-51 1 

1 175-96 

1/Ff 

12-87 

9-39 

.5,147 

399-92 ' 

3.813-88 

245-91 

1 19-11 1 

161-79 

1/Go 

0 

8-29 

6,341 

704-56 

4,173-42 

280-43 

1 31-16 1 

187-64 

1/Hh 

i;i 

11-36 

7.623-5 1 

,586-42 

4,151-04 

343-59 

26-43 

182-11 

l/Ii 

18 

10-66 

7,773-5 

597-96 

3,6;i0-72 

312-87 

24 07 i 

1 155-95 

1/Jj 

16 

12-06 

8,285-5 1 

517-84 

3,219-:i8 

.364-00 

22-79 1 

138-39 

1/Kk 

14 

12 

6,572 1 

469-43 

3,665 74 

314-24 

22-45 

162-11 

1/Ll 

16-74 

13-46 

7,672 1 

468-30 

3,323-28 I 

341-51 1 

20-40 

147-03 

1/Mm 

20 

i 19 

11,563 

578-16 

3,.527-85 1 

.549-34 

27-47 

167-02 

Means 

17-81 

14-90 

9,247-07 ; 

519-07 

3,479-92 1 

426-43 ! 

23-94 

153-29 


ll 
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52E A({K[(’i:i/rrBE. 

MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 

ASSOCIATION 



Order Your Fruit Trees Now 

fBOM THl 

Balhannah Deciduous Nurseries 

FOB THE OOltmO PUIITINO SEASON. 

OopiM of the 1824 cetelogne we now ready. Send for yoni oopy at once, 

Postal Address: BALHANNAH» SA. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


The monthly meeting: of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Tuesday, May 13th, there being present Mr. W. S. Kelly 
(Chairman), Captain S. A. White (Vice-Chtairman), Colonel Rowell, 
Messrs. C. A. Loxton, B.V.Sc. (Chief Inspector of Stock), A. Julius 
(Conservator of Forests), A. M. Dawkins, L. Cowan, B.Sc. (Agric.), 
A. B. Feuerheerdt, P. Coleman, C. J. Tuckwell, J. W. Sandford, 
l\ H. Jones, H. Si Taylor, and the Secretary (Mr. H. J. Pinnis). 
Apologies were received from Professor Perkins and the Hon. W. 
Duncan, M.L.C. 

Welcome to Nm4J Member. — The Chairman (Mr. W. S. Kelly), on 
behalf of the members of the Board, extended a cordial welcome to 
Mr. A. Julius (Conservator of Forests), who had recently been 
appointed a member of the Advisory Board. 

Michaelmas Holida/ys and the Spring Shotv, — It was decided that 
the Chairman of the Board should interview the Minister of Education 
and endeavor to have the date of the Michaelmas holidays altered to 
synchronise with the September Show. 

Washed Super Bags for Marketing Potatoes. — At the recent Con- 
ference of South-Eastern Branches it was decdded ^^That it be per- 
missible to use good, sound, thoroughly washed super bags for 
marketing potatoes.” On the motion of Mr, F. Coleman, seconded by 
Colonel Rowell, it was decided to transmit the resolution to the 
chairman of the Central Board of Health for comment. 

Supplies of Forest Trees. — The South-Eastern Conference resolved 
“That the Government be asked to supply trees in unlimited quan- 
tities at cost price or a nominal charge, instead of distributing them 
free.” Mr. P. Coleman moved, and Captain S. A. White seconded, 
that the words “in unlimited quantities” be struck out. This was 
carried, and in its amended form the resolution met with the strong 
support of the Board, who decided to recommend the Government to 
take action in the direction suggested. 

Voluntary Wheat Pool. — The motion “That this Conference favors 
the continuance of the guarantee to the Voluntary Wheat Pool,” 
carried at the recent Conference of South-Eastern Branches, was 
received. 

Lectures to Bureaux on Bee-keeping. — A communication was 
received intimating that the writer thereof was prepared to deliver 
lectures on bee-keeping to Branches of the Agricultural Bureau 
interested in the bee industry. On the motion of Mr. Taylor, seconded 
by Mr. P. Coleman, the Secretary was instructed to ascertain whether 
certain Blanches of the Bureau were desirous of securing instruction 
on this industry, and if so, to take the necessary steps to have their 
wishes fulfilled. 

Appointment of Field Officer. — ^Mr. P. H. Jones moved, and Mr. 
P. Coleman seconded, “That the Minister of Agriculture be recom- 
mended to appoint a general field officer to the staff of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.’.’ The motion was earned. 
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Congress, 1924. — The Chairman of the Advisory Board (Mr. W. S. 
Kelly), the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), 
the Principal of the Roseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. W. J. 
Colebatch), Mr. H. S. Taylor, and the Secretary (Mr. H. J. Finnis) 
were appointed a committee to deal with arrangements for the 1924 
Annual Congress. 

Life Membership, — The name of i\lr. J. Iv. lioiid, ot the Tatiara 
Branch, was added to the roll of life nienibers of the Agricultural 
Bureau. 

New Branches. — Approval was given for the formation of Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau at Qulnare and Karoonda, \vith the fol- 
lowing gentlemen as foundation members: — Qulnare — B. W., A. G., 
and W. E. Thomas, D. A. and J. T. McLean, T. A. and E. E. Sandow, 
E. M. Davidson, E. Smart, L. H. and J. G. Teakle, H. G. Spackman, 

D. M. Hodge, A. C. Martin, A. J. Godlee, W. G. Allen, R. S. Booth, 
and C. N. Jones. Karoonda — E. H. Ilidgley, G. H. Hicks, — Ilawkes, 
r. Mickan, A. Thomson, E. HoflP, W. Hoff, A. Stevens, J. J. English, 

E. R. Miell, C. L. Venn, J. (/ornford, H. Hart, L. J. Sandereock, 
A Walker, O. S. Burgan, and D. and F Laurie. 

New Members. — The following nanu*s wen* added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Murray Bridg<* A Patterson, 0. J. Pearce. 
Aldiuga— T. L, Battye, W. J. Pethick, L. J. llumphrys, B. Eatts, 
L H. Lovelo<*,k, W. K. Schultz. Darke's Peak — G. Cronin. Mypolonga 
-P. Scott, II. Prosser, E. Prosser. Kilkerran -E. Heinrich. Cur- 
rency (b*eek--J. S. Green. Ijyndoch--F. Hnni. (!ygiuff, River — T. H. 
Waller. New Residence — R. Klitscher, .M, Kli1s(*her, G. Klitscher, 
E^ Glatz. Twccdvale -J. S. Jantke, H. B. L(*\iders, (). A. Boerth, 
J. Boerth, A. O. Nagel, B. O, Reu. Brinkley— J. G. Such. North 
Booborowie--K, Hanlin. Parilla — A Enrsinan, i\ Dabinett. Mov- 
ehard--S. Mills. Kongorong — C. 11. Johns Willowie — J. K. Link- 

later, G Stone, K. Stone, I. R. Starkey. W. G. Evans, N. H. Ridley. 
Tantanoola^ — 1. L. McDourt. Kriiigin- J. G Werner, A. Herbert. 
Ma1tf*e -E, Richie Brent^^ood— K. J Treasure, H. Weld). 
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niPOBTS AND EXPORTS OF FRESH FBU1TB» PLANTS, ETO., 
DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1984. 

IMPOBI’S. 

Interxtate. 


Apples (bushels) 79 

Bananas (bushels) *. 9,843 

(drapes (bushels) 2 

Passion frait (bushels) 141 

Pineapples (bushels) 191 

Cabbages (packages) 5 

Cauliflowers (packages) 

Mixed vegetables (packages) 1 

Onions (bap) 547 

Potatoes (bap) 18.521 

Bulbs (packages) 59 

Plants (packages) 51 

.Seeds (packages) 60 

Trees (packages) 1 

Wine casks, empty (numbt'r) 3,078 

Pears (bushels) 4 


Fumigated — 42 wine casks and 1 package of frait trees. 

Rejectedi — ISbush. of bananas. Shush, of pineapples, Ibush. of 
apples, 2hush. of grapes, and 2 bags of potatoes. 

Ovf-rxms. 

3.228 packages of seeds, &c. 

Kxpobts (Oversea'S). 

33 packages of citrus fruit, 113,402 packages of otlier fresh fruit. 
424,712 packages of dried fruit were exported to overseas markets. 
These were consigned as follows: — 


London. 

Apples (packages) 110,679 

Pears (packages) 1,691 

Quinces (packages) 6 

Dried fruit (packages) 422,262 

New Zealand. 

Dried frait (packages) 1.469 

Citrus fruit (pa^agea) 33 

South Africa. 

Dried fruit (packages) 895 

Pori Said. 

ApplM (paekages) 302 

India and East. 

Apples (packages) 654 

Dried fruit (packages) 86 

Grapes (packages) 70 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


UEPOKTS FOR THK MONTH OF MAY. 

The follo\vin{r reports ou the general agricultural euuditiou aud outlook of the 
ureas represented hy the Government Kxperiiuentul Farms mentigued below have 
been prepared by the respective Managers:— 

Hooborowic. — Weather — The weather foi May has U'en ideal in this locality 
from the point of view of farming and fwMl growing^ 159 points of rain having 
been registered, which fell during 10 days in Hinnll quantities. Oiops — There is 
very little to l>e seen up to the time of writing m the wu} of «Treal crops. Phe 
lucerne is at a stnudstill, which is only natural for this time of the year. Natural 
feed — There is an abundance of natural feed just now. Ktock - liivestcH'k are all 
in good condition. Pests — There are no pests worth inetitioiiiiig. M iHeeilanonus 
— Farmers are busy with their seeding. 

Kyhyholxte. — The weather has been comparatively calm, with a preponderance 
of cold, frosty nights and fine, warm days, interspeised with light niiiis. One hun- 
dred and fifty-four points of rain have been registered, which is lin. below the 
6'iverage for May. The total of 7^in. for the year is oVi>r uii inch above the average 
for the first five months of the year. Crops — Winter cereals have had a splendid 
opening for their season, and practically all hay, wheat, and out crops have been 
sown, and under good soil conditions. Crops ba\c germinated well and made really 
good initial growth. Large areas of subterranean clover have boon sown, and 
these have also germinated well. The frosts ha\e hel[)ed materially to ripen off 
the maize grown for grain under irrigation, .nid some varieties are now' ready for 
harvesting. Natural feed — Growth of feed w.»h <*onsiderably checked by the some 
what dry frosty weather received earlier in the month; but the rains received later 
have caused an improved growth. 

rurretyieW.— Weather— The earlier portion of the month was dry. Bain started 
on May 15th, and continued for about a week. This was followed by line days 
with frosty mornings; 187 points of rain were registered. Oops— A considerable 
area has been sown; U.at sown dry before the isiu is up and giving a nice green 
color to the fields. Natural feed— There ih little natural feed; the frosts have 
checked the growth. Stock are in only fair coiKlition ; several nice lots of early 
lamhs are to be seen. Pcsto— F ojms and eagle hawks have done some damage to 
the lambe. Miecellaneous— A larger area '•lioulrt be sown this year in the ^Mriet. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. & W. Sandford A Co., Limited, reported on June 2nd, 1924: — 

Buttbb . — During the month under review several fluctuations in values with all 
grades of butter have taken place in sympathy with the markets of the Eastern 
States, especialy Victoiia, from which State fioavy importations of choicest qualities 
are being made so as to supply the trade’s requirements. There has been a fair 
surplus of first, second, and third grade bulk butters which have been difficult to 
dispose of, although fairly good demand has been ruling on the local market for 
these grades. Choicest factory and creamery fresh bulk butter, Is. 5}d.; first 
grade bulk. Is. 31d.; second and third grade, Is. Oid. to Is. Id.; best separators 
and dairies. Is. 4d. to Is. 51d<; f&ir quality, Is. 24d. to Is. S^d.; store and cob 
lectors, Is. Oifd. to Is. 2id. 

JBoas. — Values throughout have been stationary, only nn advance of Id. per 
dozen taking place since the beginning of last month. At each sale, fairly sub- 
stantial quantities were marketed and readily absorbed by interstate purchasers, 
especially New South Wales. Fresh hen, 2s.; duck, 2s. Id. per dozen. 

Cheesb. — The usual shrinkage in supplies has taken place with consignments of 
new makes from the South-Eastern factories, with the result that values improved. 
Buyers have been purchasing keenly for newly made cliceso, the matured lines, of 
which heavy stocks are held, being neglected. At the last market in the month 
values receded id. per lb., due to the lower interstate quotations. New makes, 
lOd. to Hid. per lb. for large to loaf; aemi-matured and matuved, laige size, scllmij 
from lid. to Hid. per lb. 

Honey. — Apart from the fair local trade, big shipments have been made to the 
interstate purchasers which have kept consignments cleared, and as forwardings 
of the choicest liquid qualities were not equal to the demand, more attention has 
been paid to the lower grades, with the result that they have been moving more 
freely. Values are as follows: — Prime clear extracted in liquid condition, 51d. to 
5id.; best quality candied lots, 6d.; lower grades, 2id. to 3d.; beeswax readily 
saleable at Is. 4d. to Is. 4id. per lb. 

Almonds.— -For some time past there has been a lack of interstate inquiries, 
and, as only modorato sales have been effected with local dealers, values have 
eased, rates being as follows: — Brandis, 7id. to 8d.; mixed softshells, fifd. to 7d.; 
hardshells, Sjd. to 4d.; kernels, short of demand at Is. 7^d. to Is. 8d. 

Bacon. — Gk)od turnover has been experienced with this line, local supplies being 
hardly equal to this State’s requirements, and several shipments from Victoria and 
New South Wales have been handled on this market. To-day prices recorded a 
lowering, values being as follows: — ^Best factory cured sides, Is. 3d. to Is. SJd.; 
middles, Is. 7d. to Is. 7id.; rolls, Is. 3d. to Is. 3id.; Hutton’s Pineapple” brand 
hams. Is. 8d. to la. 9d.; Hutton’s Pineapple” brand middles, Is. 7}d.; lard, 
Hutton’s ” Pineapple” brand lard in packets. Is.; in bulk, Hd. per lb. 

Live Poultry. — ^Fairly extensive catalogues have been submitted during the 
period, but supplies have not been equal to the demand, and this brought about an 
advance in values. The majority of the consignments were composed of fairly 
well-conditioned birds, and most satisfactory prices have been secured for these, 
but where light sorts were offered prices according to size and quality were 
realised. Oood quality turkeys continue to be scarce. We adviso forwarding con- 
signments. Crates obtainable on application. The following rates ruled at our 
last auction: — Prime roosters, 5s. to 6s. fid. each; nice conditioned cockerels, 
3s. 3d. to 4s. 9d.; xmor conditioned cockerels, 2s. fid. to 3s.; plnmp hens, 3 b. fid. 
to 5s.; medium hens, 28. 9d. to 38. 3d.; some pens of weed^ sorts lower; geese, 
fis. 3d. to 7s.; ducks, good condition, 48. 9d. to fis.; ducks, fair condition, Ss. fid. 
to 48. fid.; turkeys, good to prime condition, Is. OJd. to Is. 4d. per lb. live weight; 
turkeys, fair condition, lOid. to Hid.; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, 
8d. each. 

Potatoes. — ^Prime new locals and Victorian potatoes at fis. fid. to 8s. fid. per cwt. 
on rail, Mile End. 

Onions.— ‘Best brown onions at Ifii* fid. to Ids. fid. per ewt. on rail. 
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A ll Hupmobile units are 
built in the Hupmobile 
works or under direct HUP- 
MOBILE supervision. Satisfied 
worknren with yeais of ex- 
perience supervise the making 
of even the minutest part. It is 
this conscientious care of Hup- 
mobile workmen that helped 
establish the incomparable 
reputation of the Hupmobile. 


HUPMOBILE 


ALL PARTICULARS FROM 

Phoenix Motor Ltd., 

112-120, Pirio Street, Adelaide. 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following fibres, fcom dnta rapplied by the Commonwealth ICoteoroiogieal 
Department, show the rainfall at the anbjomed Btationa for the month of end to the end 
of May, 19M, ahio the average precipitation to the end of May, and the average 
annnal rainfall 


Station. 

For 

May, 

1924. 

To end 
May. 
1924. 

Av>g« 

Tooad 

May. 

Ammal 


Far Nortu 

\MI U 

PPKR N 

[ORTH. 


UoUnadatta 


I 143 

246 

4*94 

Marree 


1-26 

248 

607 

Farina 


1*22 

2*86 

6*60 

Copley 

-- 

1-26 

3-69 

8*39 

Beltana 

002 

0-73 

3-76 

8*97 

Blinman 

010 

1*33 

4-89 

12-53 

Tarcoola 

007 

214 

2-96 

7*74 

Hookina 

0*58 

1*44 

4 47 

13*46 

Hawker 

036 

1 46 

4-25 

12*92 

Wilson 

0-24 

189 

4-20 

12-58 

Gordon 

0*22 

213 

401 

11*55 

Quom 

0-36 

2-45 

461 

14*21 

Port Augusta — 

015 

3-40 

*3-77 

9*87 

Port Augusta Wc.st 

013 

304 

3*65 

9*71 

Bruce 

016 

233 

388 

10-77 

Hammond 

0-20 

2*92 

4-20 

11*91 

Wilmington 

0-05 

4-99 

6-95 

18*29 

Willowie 

0-48 

3-61 

440 

12*57 

Melrose 

1*39 

0*67 

7-58 

28*40 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

1-41 

4*90 

500 

15*65 

Port Qermein 

L23 

609 

4-69 

12*89 

Wirrabara 

1-43 

606 

6*68 

19*78 

Appila 

0-92 

673 

4*78 

15*00 

Oradock 

0-22 

1-48 

2*92 

11*52 

(varrieton 

0-39 

2-91 

4-21 

12*90 

Johnburg 

0-21 

2-40 

3-66 

10*91 

Eurelia 

0-24 

2-33 

449 

13*54 

Orroroo 

0*64 

2-59 

4*75 

13*73 

Naokara 

0-30 

1*80 

448 

11*99 

Black l^k 

0'65 

2-87 

444 

12-76 

Uoolta 

018 

1*89 

415 

12*04 

Peterborough 

0-64 

3-66 

4*63 

13*53 

Yongala 

104 

4-54 

4*62 

14*58 

Lowhs NoBTa^EasT. 



Yuuta 

, 013 

112 

3-58’ 

8*88 

Waukaringa 

, 0-21 

l*8t 

3-25 

8*54 

Mannahill 

0*27 

in 

3*44 

8*87 

Oookbum 

007 

1-82 

3*30 

8*31 

BrokenHm;N.S.W. 

008 

1*43 

8*87 

9*98 

Lowbb North. 



PortPirie | 

Id 1 

643 

4*84 

1845 

Port Broughton .. 

105 

645 

4-79 

14*29 

Bute 

1-62 

5-93 

4*98 

15*78 

Laura 

147 

5*60 

5*63> 

18*28 

Oaltowie 


5-62 

5^44* 

17*20* 

Jameatown 


6-70 

5*35 

17*89 

BnndaleerW. Wks. 

1-43 

8419 



Qladatonw 

1-49 

7*66 

5*10 

16*89 

Orjfatid Biemh «... 

. LQg. 

; 

5*18 

15-9& 

Qeorgetoi^ 

im 

' Tsr 

^ 5^98 

1846 


1-34 

5*80 

5*88 

16*87 

Re^ 

1-60 

548 

543 

16*84 


1 SUiioa. 

1 

For 

^ 41 : 

To end 
May, 
1924. 

Av'go 
To end 
May. 

AT»f». 

Annual 

Ralnfal! 

1 






Luwrr North — continued. 


8H«ai» 

1*37 

6*82 

5*69 

20*27 

' Ouinare 

1*79 

8*29 

5*41 

19*36 

Yacka t 

1*47 

7*32 1 

4*71 

15*48 

Koolunga 

1*33 

0*24 1 

4*92 

15*89 

Snowtown 

1*67 

6*11 1 

605 

16-07 

Brinkworth i 

1*16 

6*06 

4*73 

16*30 

Blyth 

1*38 

7*63 

5*66 

17*03 

Clare 

2*36 

10*06 

6*63 

24-68 

Mintaro i 

2*31 

7*87 

6*69 

23*57 

Watervale 

2*40 

9-59 

8*37 

27*54 

Auburn 

2*23 

6*96 

7*72 

24-35 

Hoyleton 

1*36 i 

5*98 

5*68 

17*91 

Baiaklava 

1*91 

5*60 

5*64 

16-96 

Port WakcOeld . . . 1 

1*01 

5*80 

5*04 

18-28 

Terowie 

0*98 

3*68 

4*45 

13*82 

Yaroowie 

0*87 

3*56 

4*70 

14*22 

Hallett 

1*97 ! 

6*42 

4*86 

16*49 

Mount Brvan . . . . | 

1*57 

7*17 

4*76 

16*81 

Kooringa 

1*82 

6*42 

6*80 

18*09 

Fanvirs Flat 

1*49 1 

6*44 

6*80 

19*00 

WiCHT OF MURBAV RaNQR. 


Manoora 

1*68 1 

0-29 

5*68 

18*93 

Saddleworth 

1*96 

6*04 

0-40 

19-78 

Marrabel 

2*09 

6*38 

6*09 

19*78 

Riverton 

2*53 

6*93 

6*08 

•20-79 

Tarlee 

2*63 

6*83 

6*87 

, 17*93 

Stockport 

2*11 

6*49 

5*28 

16*63 

Hamley Bridge . . . 

1*95 

7*56 

6*41 

16*59 

Kapunda 

2*63 

7*64 

6*48 

19*89 

Freeling 

1*90 

5*88 

6*71 

17*99 

Greenock 

2*65 

7*10 

6*62 

21*68 

Truro 

2*75 

7*13 

6*19 

20*20 

Stockwell 

2*93 

7*33 

8*25 

20*32 

Nuriootpa 

1*93 

6*82 

6-36 

21*00 

Angaston 

2*71 

7*04 

0*82 

22*53 

Tanunda 

2-2T 

9-61 

6-95 

22*24 

%ndoeh 

2*86 

7*76 

6*64 

22*93 

mlliamntown 

2-05 

7*24 

7*88 

27*48 

Adilaide Plautr. 



Mallala 

2*60 

7*51 

5*52 

18*72 

Roseworthy 

2*15 

6*55 

5*54 

17*35 

Gawfor 

2*17 

7-67 

6*37 

19*11 

TwoWelN 

2*21 

7*31 

5^36 

18*88 

Virginia. 

2*29 

6*68 

5*66 

17*32 

SmilhflUd { 

241 

7-51 

5*47 

P724 

SeUthuty 


7<9I 

6*19 

18*51 

North Adelaide . . . 

3*12 

11*53 

7*02 

82*37 

Adelatdw 

243 

9*29 

6*94 

81*08 

Glenelg 

1*86 

7*15 

5*97 

18*46 

Brighton 

1*92 

7-48 

6d 

tt*87 

mtbhniir 


' #« 


>84*88 

Qkn Osmond — 

3*39 

9-02 

7-99 

25*94 

IbgiU 

3*92 

12-18 

7*16 

25415 
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RAINFALL — co/Ui nuetL 


1 

StftUoil. 

For 

May, 

1924. 

ro end 
May, 
1924 

4T»fe 
To »nd 

Mnv. 

Av»fo [ 
Annual 
RainfaU 

stMtioa 

Foi Tu «*nd j 
May, Ma\ , 
1924. i024. ^ 

To cod 
May. 

Av'gc 

Annual 

Rainfall 

r 

Mount Lofty I 

iANQSS. 


West or Spknubr’s (julf ronUnuetl, 

Teairee (iully 

4-48 

12*03 


8-69 

27*77 

Talia 

l-7:i 

3 67 

3*86 

15 32 

Stirling West — 

4-66 

16*82 


11*92 

46*82 

Port Elliston . . . 

2*89 

5 44 

4*49 

10-60 

Uraidla 

5-84 

16*03 


13*07 

44-23 - 

(‘umnuns 

2*13 

3 71 

4*12 

18*66 

Clarendon 

3-38 

10*71 


io*:i3 

33*09 . 

Port Lincoln .... 

2*07 

4 76 

5-78 

19-60 

Morphett Vale . . 

310 

10*17 


7*38 

22-00 

Tuniby . . 

1*88 

2*93 

4*06 

14*56 

Noarlunga 

310 

10-28 


6*51 

20*41 

(^arrow 

1*45 

2-58 

4 19 

14*42 

Willunga 

4-20 

11-10 


8 20 

25*09 

Arno Ba\ . . 

1 16 

2*95 

4*11 

13*06 

Aldinga 

3 00 

8 86 


6-42 

20*44 

Cowell 

9*32 

2 69 

4*40 

11*63 

Myponga 

3-14 

10*69 


8-40 

29*80 

Mmnipa 

0 97 

3*15 

4 89 

16-61 

Normanvillf . . . 

3-77 

9*40 


6-57 

30*70 






Yankalilla 

3*30 

9,33 


7*44 

23*31 

lORKF. PKNJNSIIA. 



Mount Pleasant . . 

3-50 

7*60 


7*89 

27*26 

Wallaroo 

1 06 

5 68 

5*09 

14*15 

Birdwood 

a.'io 

7*99 


8*30 

29*39 

Kadiim 

1 01 

6 25 

5-48 

16*02 

Qumeracha 

4-70 

11*78 


9 78 

33*36 

Moouta 

l•.34 

6*75 

5-43 

I5*:i5 

Millbrook Reservoir 

5 20 

1.3*18 


10 33 

36*21 

Green’s Plains . . 

1*37 

5*77 

5*01 

t5*8() 

Tweedvale 

5 49 

12*48 


9-80 

33-65 1 

Maitland . 

1*68 

9*30 

648 

20-17 

Woodside 

4 74 

11-00 


8 92 

32*20 , 

Anlroasan . 

1 23 

4*94 

4*69 

14*18 

Ambleside 

4-42 

11*94 


9*74 

34*82 

Port V'u loiia 

2 07 

6 41 

5*17 

16-50 

Naime 

405 

10*11 


8*.)0 

28*44 ' 

(Airrainiilka . 

2 22 

6*22 

5*54 

18-20 

Mount Barker — 

3 41 

10*00 

9-38 

31*30 

Minlaton .... 

2 84 

6*34 

5*55 

17*00 

Echunga 

4-42 

11*40 

1011 

33*06 . 

Brentwood 

1 99 

5*66 

4 85 

15*83 

Macclesfield . . . . 

3-78 

9 67 


8*02 

30*65 ' 

Stansbury . . . 

2*40 

0-0 1 

5*34 

17*01 

Meadows ... 

4-90 

14*60 

10 72 

3619 I 

Warooka .... 

1*79 

r>*32 

5*42 

17*80 

Strathalbvn . . . 

2-25 

7 80 

6 24 

19-37 ' 

Vorketown 

1 76 

5 77 

5*25 

17*24 







Fdith burgh 

2 04 

5 76 

5*,38 

10-68 

Murray Flats and N'allky. 







Meningio 

2-23 

8-91 


6*18 

18-74 

South and South east. 


Milang 

1-39 

6*07 

5*13 

16-45 1; 

Ca|)e Borda 

347 

7 84 

7 23 

25*08 

Langhome*s ('reek 

1-80 

0-04 

4*77 

14*77 1 

Kingscote 

2*81 

4*93 

5*79 

19-04 

Weirington . . . 

2 35 

6*94 

4 81 

14*80 1 

Pennp.shaw’ 

2 24 

5*19 

5 31 

10-47 

Tailem Bend ... . 

2*28 

7*24 

4*99 

14*68 , 

Victor Harbor . . 

2-30 

6*81 

6*77 

21*49 

Murray Bridge . . . 

1-94 

5*85 

4*81 

13*94 1 

Port Klliot 

2*53 

0*98 

6*50 

20*12 

Callingtoii 

1-73 

5*72 


5*04 

15*49 1 

Goolwa 

1*59 

5*82 

5*97 

17*89 

Mann^im 

M9 

4*60 


4*24 

11*66 i 

Pinnaroo . . 

1*20 

4*86 

5*26 

15*50 

Palmer 

1-67 

3*82 


4*65 

15*46 

Panlla 

1*32 

4*56 

4*44 

14*51 

Sedan 

165 

3*82 


4*10 

12*27 1 

Lameroo 

1*51 

6*77 

5*03 

16*32 

Swan Beach 

1-38 

3*94 


3*75 

11*06 

Parrakie 

1*57 

5*64 

4*46 

14*58 

Blanchetown 

0-79 

3*23 

3*81 

10*09 I 

Geranium 

2*01 

6*77 

4*97 

16*62 

Ehidunda 

1-21 

4*15 

5*44 

17*51 

Peake 

2*74 

8-64 

5*31 

16*73 

Sutherlands 

0*73 

3*22 


3*43 

11*20 , 

(kxike’s PlauiB . . . 

2*65 

8*40 

4-00 

15*14 


0*47 

3*17 


3*23 

9*30 

Coomandook 

2*63 

8*30 

6-28 

17*49 

WaiKerie 

0'54 

3*90 

3*54 

9*87 j 

(Joonalpyn 

2-26 

9*04 

5*27 

17*40 

Cverland Comer . . 

0-30 

2*80 

4*03 

11*03 1 

Tintinara 

2*06 

8*46 

5*61 

18*70 


0*58 

3*79 

4*50 

12*60 

Keith 

2*09 

7*88 

5*55 

18*22 

UjininAirk 

0*49 

3*04 

3*87 

11*06 ; 

Bordertowii 

1*39 

8*08 

5*86 

]9*30 

%£ .t. 

0*49 




' 

Wolseley 

1*53 

7*76 

5*43 

18*12 

Monasn 






Frances 

2*03 

7*57 

5*78 

19-78 

Wbst of Spkncbb’s Gulf. 


Naracoorte 

1*90 

8*90 

6-64 

22*25 


0*45 

1*63 

4*37 

10*01 

1 Penola 

2*26 

8-76 

7*92 

26*26 



2*73 

3*20 

9*20 

1 Lucindale 

2*43 

10*28 

6*58 

28*00 

FowleFs Bay .... 

M8 

312 

4*04 

12*H ; 

Kingston 

2*63 

9*64 

7*34 

24*51 


1*47 

4*98 

4*27 

12*51 

Rol^ 

2-72 

8*18 

7*33 

24*69 

Penong 

0*79 

2*83 

2*29 

10*25 ) 

Beachport 

2-67 

7*48 

8-06 

27*20 

Smnlcv Rav 

1*03 

2*64 

3*49 

10*98 

Millioent 

317 

1123 

8*94 

29-89 

Petina . ^ * • • 

1*21 

3*12 

3*87 

12*95 

Kalangadoo 

2*88 

12-83 

8'57 

82*47 

Stndnr Bay 

217 

3*98 

4*51 

U*0T 

Mount Gambler .. 

2*30 

10-27 

9*62 

81*29 


i! 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 

INDEX TO OUBMNT ISSUE AND DATES OE MBBTINOS 


DfttM of 
Meetiagi 


Dotes of 
Meetings. 


Alawoona 

Aldinga 

AllandEde East 

Amyton 

An^ton 

Appila-Tarrowie .... 

Arthurton 

Ashbourne 

Balal^ya 

Balhannah 

Barmera 

Beetaloo Valley .... 

Belalie North 

Bern 

Bethel 

Big Swamp 

Blaokheath 

Blaok Springs ...... 

Blaokwoo<l I 

Block E i 

Blyth 

Booleroo Centre .... 

Borrika 

Brentwood 

Brinkley 

Bnnkworth 

Bundaleer Springs . . 

Bute 

Butler 

Caloa 

OadeU 

OanowieBelt 

Carrow 

Cherry Gardens .... 

Olanfield 

Clare 

Clarendon 

Claypan Bore 

Qevr: 

Collie ! 

Colton j 

Ooomandook | 

Coonalpyn 

CradoA 

Crystal Brook 

Cungena 

Currency Creek .... 

Cygnet Riyer 

Darke*sPeak ... .. 

Denial Bay 

Bdillilie ;.... 

Elbow Hiu ....w;; 

Eurelia 

Farrell’s fiat ...... 

Fiaaoee 

Gawler River 

Georgetown ••••*..•• 


1 PaR® 

June. 

July. 

i 

! 1116 

18 

16 

1 1117 

20 

18 

• 

16 

14 

• 

. 

t 

— 


» 

— 


« { 

14 

12 

« 

6 I 

4, 2c 

1102 

16 

14 1 

« ! 

16 


m 1 

14 

12 

1102 1 

18 

16 

1078 i 

— 

1 

t i 



— 

1103, 1116 

20 

18 

1078 ! 

17 

16 

1116 [ 

16 

21 

♦ 

— 



Geranium 

Gladstone 

Glencoe 

Glossop 

Goode 

I Green Patch 

Gulnare 

Gumeracha 

Halidon 

Hartley 

Hawker 

Hilltown 

Hookina 

Inman Valley 

Ironbank 

Kadina 

Ealangadoo (Women's^ 

Kalangadoo 

Eanganlla 

Kanmantoo 

Keith 

KiKi 

Kilkerran 

Kimba 

Kingston -on-Murray . 
Kongorong ........ 

Eoonibba 

Koppio 

Krmgin 

Kybybolite 

Lake Wangary 

Lameroo 

Laura 

Lenswood and Forest 
Range 

Light’s Pass 

Lipson ............ 

Lone Gum and Monash 

Lone Pine 

Longwood 

Loxton 

Luoindale 

I^ndoch 

moLaohlan .... .... 

McLaren Plat ...... 

MacGiUivray ! 

Maitland 

Mallala . , 

Maltee 

Mangalo 

Mannanarie ........ 

Marama.,...,,, 
Meadows . , , . , . , , . 
Meningie , , , , • 

Milang ...... 

MiUicent 

Miltalie 


) X 
1120 
1004 


1079, 1082 

t 

1104 

t 

« 


June. 

July. 

28 

26 

13 

11 

19 

17 

18 

16 

18 

16 

16 

14 

16 

14 

11 



17 

16 

12 

10 

14 

12 


12 

14 ; 




14 

12 


— 



— 

17 

16 

— 

— 


■— 

12 

10 

13 

U 

16 

^4 

12 

10 

14 

12 

20 

18 

14 

19 


12 

1 10 

17 

' II 
16 

12 

10 

16 

21 

!! 


12 

10 

11 

16 

14 

12 

7 

12 

H 

12 
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INDEX TU AOBICCLTUEAL BUBBAD BEPOBTS— MMitmMrf. . 




Dateiol 

1 

Report 

on 

Dates of 

Br»aoli. 

Report 

on 

Meetings. 

Branch. | 

Meetings. 


Paire 

June. 

July. 

1 

1 

Page 

June. 

July. 

Mlndarie 

« 

2 

7 

Roberts and Venran . . 1 

1090-92 

12 

10 

Minlaton 

a 

13 

11 

Rookwood.. 

1110 

16 

14 

Minnipa 

« 

ll 

16 

Rosedale 

1080 

18 

16 

Monai^ South 

1098 

— 

- 

Rosy Pine 

• 

— 

— 


1086 

13 

11 

Rudall 

A 

12 

10 

Moorak 


12 

10 

Saddleworth 

A 



Moorlandi 

a 

— 

— 

Saddleworth 

A 

10 

8 

Moorook 

i 

16 

14 

(Women's) 

Salisburv 




Morchard 

1074 

14 

12 

1082 

3 

1 

Morphett Vale 

a 

19 

17 

Salt Creek 

A 

— 

— 

Mount Barker 

a 

11 

16 

Sandalwood 

A 


— 

Mount Bryan 

a 

— 

— 

Shoal Bay 

1112-3 

17 

— 

Mount Byran Saat . . 

a 

— 

— 1 

'Smok^ Bay 

A 

14 

— 

Mount Oompaea .... 
Mount Gkuoibier .... 

a 

— 

— 

Spalduig 

A 


— 

1118 

14 

12 ’ 

Stookpon 

Streaky Bay 

t 

20 

1 18 

Mount Hope 

1089 

14 

12 

1094 

— 

— 

Mount Pleasant .... 

1109 

— 

— 

Stiath^byn 

1116 

17 

16 

Mount Remarkable . . 

a 

— 

— 

Talia 

1094 

14 

12. 

Mount Schank 

• 

i; 

15 

Tantanoola 

1120 

14 

12 

Mundalla 

• 

11 

— 

Taplan 

t 

17 

1 16 


1103 

17 

22 

Taroowie 

1 

17 

16 

Mypolonga 

1103 

11 

16 

Tarlee 

1081 

17 

14 

Myponga 

a 

— 

— 

Tatiara 

t 

21 

19 

Myria 

a 

14 

12 

Tweedyale 

1113-6 

19 

17 

Kantawarra 

1082 

i2 

10 

Two Wells 

1081 

— 

— 

Naraooorte 

j 

14 

12 

IJraidla 8c Summertown 

X 

2 

7 

Narridy ........ .... 

21 

19 

Veitoh 

« 

— 

— 


• 

21 

19 

Virginia.. 

A 




a 


Waikerie 

« 




N’AlaliA.h'v 

1 

14 

12 

Wall 

A 


^ 

Netherton 

1103 

14 

11 

Wanbi 

A 

— 


Hew Residence .... 

1100 

— 

— 

Waroowie 

1074 

17 

16 

North Booborowie . • 

1076-6 

17 

15 

Watervale 

A 


— • 

North Bundaleer .... 
NoHhflAld ^ .1.1 

• 

— 


Weavers 


16 

14 

a 




Wepowie 

t 

17 

16 

Nuidceri imd Yurgo . • 

O’T^iiflrhlin 

a 

a 

ll 

6 

lb 

Whyte-Yaroowie. , . • 
Wilkawatt 

« 

A 

14 

12 

Orroroo 

A.M. 

— 

19 

Williams town 

1082 

4 

2 

Owen 

1082 

13 

11 

(Women's) 

Wuliamstown 




Parilla 

1100 

13 


1082 

18 

11 

Parilla Wall 

I 

lb 

14 

Willowie 

1074 

11 

16 

Pa.mi.1riA 

a 


Wilmington 

A 

11 

16 

PiAnina. . 

• 





Windsor 

• 




PaalrAtrillA . . 

1084 

13 

11 

Winkie 

A 




a 

Wirrabara 

A 



^ . 

a 

7 

6 

Wirrem 

• 




Ililt T-TT 

Petina 

1094 

28 

26 

Wirrilla 

t 

14 

12 


a 

16 

19 1 

WirruUa 

t 

14 

12 

P/kWITlAnfA .... 

a 

11 

9 

Wolowa 

• 

... 

— 

T^A/hAnAM. 

; 

7 

6 

Wookata 

A 




a 

13 

18 

11 

16 

Wudinna •••... .... 

A 




* on Jiiougnwii .... 
Parf lC11{r>f 

1116 

Wynarka • • 

1102 



— 


a 

21 

14 

19 

Yaoka 

A 

17 

16 

PvAAFtP 

d089 

12 

Yadnarie 

: 

17 

16 . 

Aygory 

Ramoo .... ..-.t* - - 

1102-S 

16 

14 

Yallunda Plat 

A 

— 

— 

pAvUd Pav 

1109 

7 

6 

Yaninee. • ..•••••• a. 

A 


. — 

PAShin 

1076 



Yeelanna 

1093 

14 

12 

ftAndAlakAm 

a 

11 

16 

YoDgala Vale . a • • . • 

A 


— 

PAtimArV . . 

a 

12 

10 

Yraketown 

A 


— 

Pi^raHvm 

a 


A 

19 

17 

BiTeitQn(Woiiien’s). . 

a 

— 


I 





* No report reoeiTed dnrirg the month of Blay. t Held over until next mmith. 

A.M, Annnel Meeting. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

Srerj producer should be a member of the Agrioultuzal Bureau. A postcard to 
the Department of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address 
the feoretaiy of the nearest Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s home, the opportunity occurs to 
form a new one. Write to the department for fuller particulars oonoeming the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUQH AND NORTHWARD.) 

WARCOWIE (Average niinual rainfall, 12.16in.). 

April 16th. — Proaent: 11 members. 

Farming in the North. — Mr. W. Crossinan, who read a paper dealing witli this 
subject, said the farm should lie divided into several paddocks and each rested 
occasionally, because continuous cropping was not a successful practice. It was 
advisable to adopt a system of rotation, i.e., a crop of barley or oats couhl be sown 
where wheat was grown the previous year. For such a purpose peas were an 
excellent crop, but owing to the lightness of the rainfall in the northern areas peas 
were not sown to any extent. He thought a number of varieties of wheat should be 
sown, because where one variety failed to yield a good return, another sort would 
perhaps produce a profitable crop. A good discussion followed. 


HUREIilA, April 12th. — The Hon, Secretary (Mr. E. P. Ware) read a paper 
from the Jownal of AgricvXtv/rei ‘‘Care of Farm Stock.” In the discussion 
that followed, reference was made to the number of lambs killed by foxes. It 
was generally agreed that poisoned baits was the best method of destroying > the 
pests. 


MOBCHABD, April 12th. — Extracts from the Journal of Agriculture were read 
by Messrs. F, Scriven and N. Lillecvapp. Mr. F, Scriven also gave the results 
of experiments that he had carried out in connection with the application of 
different quantities of superphosphates to the soil. 


WILLOWIE, April 2nd. — Mr. D. R. MeCallum read a short paper, ‘‘Care of 
Horses,” and an interesting discussion followed. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

^PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

MANNANARIE. 

March 20th. — Present; 24 members and nine visitors. 

Mr. H. E. Robinson read a paper “The Combine v. Drill and Cultivator.” In 
the discussion that ensued, many of the members expressed opinions in favor of 
the combine, whilst others thought the implement left mudi to be desired as a 
weed destroyer. 

Question Box. — Mr. A. Symows asked ‘‘Which is the better method of pickling 
wheat — in bags by dipping, or loose on the floor and mixing with a shovel f” 
Members favored dipping the bag. Mr. H. Crawford asked ‘ ‘ The best time to cut 
Scotch thistlesf ” Some members considered it was a waste of time to cut thistles, 
particularly on grass land, others thought the best time to cut the weeds on fallow 
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was when the thistles had run up to flower, especially in wet years. Mr. A. T. 
Symons asked “Is 14in. working sufficiently deep to cut Bathui-st burr?“ Members 
thought the depth quite sufficient to kill the weed. 


MANNANABIE. 

Apiil 17th. — Present: 17 members and six visitors. 

Care OF Farm Implements and Machinery.— -In the course of a paper dealing 
with this subject, Mr. A. Symons said the first point was to see that a good iron 
shed was provided for all farm implements where wood was used in the con- 
struction, failing that, a brush shed could be erected, but it would always be 
dangerous on account of fire, and would also be a harbor for sparrows. A coat 
of boiled linseed oil should be applied to wood work, particularly the wheels, and 
an occasional coat of paint on the metal work (especially the heads of nuts to 
prevent rust) would be beneficial. Before commencing work in the field all imple- 
ments should be in good order. The first thing to look to with the drill or combine 
was the super box, all the parts should be thoroughly cleaned and given a coat of 
paint. A dirty super box meant an uneven feed. All worn out parts should be 
replaced with new ones. During the nights of the working period, the drill box 
should be covered, because the dew made the super “cako,“ and there was a 
likelihood of bursting the cogs when starting. The plough and cultivator were two 
implements that required very little attention, the wheels and feet being the only 
main points to watch. Harrows should have good, sharp tynes to work i-atis- 
faotorily. The binder and harvester were the implements which required the most 
attention of all farm implements. The binder should have grease removed from 
bearings and rust from the retainer and knotter, because if that were not done, 
the machine would not tie properly. Besides those few points a thorough over- 
hauling or refitting of parts before starting was advisable. When hay cutting 
was finished all canvasses should be rolled up and put away from mice. In caring 
for the harvester it was necessary to see that the comb was not too open or a 
considerable amount of grain would be left on the straw. The proper adjustment 
of the winnower was also an essential part to be considered, because it was difficult 
to make a good, clean sample and not lose wheat. The greatest care should also 
be exercised in lubrication otherwise the parts would wear out rapidly. When 
harvesting was finished the elevators should be cleaned and the belts oiled. A 
prop under the offside of the comb would prevent the machine sagging. The 
most important part of the harness was the collar. It should never be allowed 
to lose its shape before being relined. If two or three old collars could be kept 
on hand they would be very useful for horses with sore shoulders, because they 
could be cut toi ease any part of the shoulder. Eeins, winkers, and couplings also 
needed more attention than they received in some cases. The number of acci- 
dents would be considerably reduced if that were given. "Reins and couplings 
required a coat of neatsfoot oil at least twice a year, otherwise they became hard 
with being exposed to the weather. Wagon and cart saddles should be relin^ 
before they were worn out of shape. When leading harness had to be used, w in 
a tandem team, it was a good plan to cover it each night with an old bag. Riding 
saddles and bridles should never be oiled, but given a coat of harness dressing. 


NORTH BOOBOROWIE (Average annual rainfall. 16.35in.).’ 

March 18th. — ^Present: 11 members and four visitors. 

Profit from Lucerne Growing, — ^Mr. H. Dawson contributed a short paper on 
this subject. He thought sheep would bring in a fair amount of profit in that 
district. If a mob of about 300 ewes were bought after shearing time at £1 
per head, and were sold after the next shearing he considered they would realise 
about £1,000. In the summer tiine they could be put in the stubble or a dry grass 
paddock. The lucerne could then be pressed and sold at about £6 per ton. A 

profit of about £1,000 could also be made in that district by keeping, say, 45 

cows. During the discussion which followed, Mr. Bristow asked if there was a 
ready sale for pressed lucerne. Members were of the opinion that the sale 
depended a great deal on the seasons in the back country. Mr. Mudge did not 

consider that. 50 cows would return £1,000. Mr. Dawson replied that with the 

sale of pigs and calves, as well as cream, it would be quite possible. 
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NOBTH BOOBOROWIE (Average aunual rainfall, 16.36m.). 

April 16th. — Present: seven members and visitors. 

Haymaking. — The following paper was contnbutejd by Mr. J. Sullivan, jun.?— 
‘‘The most suitable wheats for hay in this district are Crossbred 53,^^ Queen 
Fan,’’ “Yandilla King,” and “Bluey. ” Federation is too dry in the straw, and 
the wheat shakes out of the heads very easily when it it being taken from the 
stack to the cutter. For feeding on the farm, it is adviaable to cut hay slightly 
on the green side. It should be left in the sun one full day before being stocked, 
and then placed in stocks four or hve sheaves wide. It is not advisable to make 
large stocks, because they take too long to dry and are more easily damaged by 
lain than the smaller stocks. Before commencing the stack, a good bed of straw 
should be laid down to protect the bottom sheaves from damp. The walls of the 
stack should bo given an outward slope in order to run the water from tho roof 
clear of the sides. The contre of the stack should be 4ft. or 5ft. higher than 
the sides before the roof is commenc>ed, and the roof started with the heads of 
the sheaves projecting outwards. If the stack is properly roofed, it is not necessary 
to use loose straw on the top. The stack should be thatched or covered with 
rubberoid roofing if the hay is to be allowed to remain in the paddocks for a year 
or two.” 


REDHILL (Average annual rainfall, 16.79in.). 

April 15th. — Present* 15 members. 

Mating and Care or thf Breeding Ew’^e. — Mr. S. A. Bates read the following 
paper: — “ During the period of high prices for both the wool and carcass of 
sheep it is advisable for the flockowner to exercise the greatest of care in tending 
the breeding ewes. The rams are usually joined with the ewes about the middle of 
NovembcT and removed at the middle of January. The majority of lambs will be 
dropped in April and early in May, and the whole flock will have finished lambing 
at the end of May. With a good reserve of feed an early lamb is preferable to 
one dropped later in i|ie season. The former will cut more wool and the lamb 
is better able to look after itself when weaned. If correct mating is to be pur- 
sued, the ewes and rams must be classed in the wool, and after shearing marked 
with a distinct number. Many flockowners make a practice of buying good 
flock and selected rams from a reputable stud, and then count off the ewes and turn 
in the rams. This leaves mating to chance. The better way is to buy the rams 
in the wool and class the ewes accordingly and breed with an object in view. In 
open country and large areas 3 per cent, of rams will be required, but where the 
paddocks are small 2 per cent, will be found enough. In the case of young rams 
being used, it is always an advantage to have an extra ram or two on hand, 
because they are hard workers and very often fall away in condition and have to 
be removed from the flock. The rams, when removed from the ewes, should be 
carefully examined, crutched, and the wool cleaned from the pizzles, and heads 
that have been scarred through flghting should also be attended to. The rams 
should then be put in a fresh paddock of green feed. The ewes should be care- 
fully crutched before lambing, but it is not a wise plan to handle the ewes during 
the fourth month of pregnancy, for this very often harms the ewe. The crutching 
should be done in a woolshed and not in the comer of a paddock as is very often 
the case. The man engaged in crutching should not under any consideration 
”leg” the sheep on to the board, but should carefully carry them out and place 
them in position on the shearing board and shear the crutch out cleanly and up 
over the tail for at least Sin. It i«< also advisable to clean around the udder care- 
fully to minimise the danger of fly pests. The ewes, when crutched, should be 
counted and put in their respective paddocks, which should have enough feed to 
carry them over the lambing period* Give the ewes all the attention possible, drive 
or ride through them at sunrise and again before sunset. Pick up and bury or 
bum any dead lambs and remove any dead ewes, because these draw pests, such as 
crows, hawks, foxes, and blowflies, to the lambing paddocks. Occasionally the ewe 
will need assistance during the biith of the lamb. This should be given gentlv, as 
little force as possible being applied. In a normal presentation the nose of the 
lamb protrudes with the two front feet showing under It. If the presentation is 
tail first the lahib should, if possible, be pushed gently back until it is possible to 
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secure the hind legs, when the rest will usually follow easily with a gentle downward 
pull. When the head only appears, it should be moved back and the assistant should 
try to get hold of the front feet and gently pull the head and feet at the same time. 
In the case vof twins the head of one may only appear, and the one underneath 
should have been the hrst to arrive, the assistant should try to get the top lamb 
and secure the head of the bottom one. The lamb will probably be dead, and if 
the head is secured it should be cut off and the front feet obtained. After the 
removal of the lower lamb, the other will come uathrally. After the lamb is bom 
the assistant should move to a distance promptly, because the ewe is likely to run 
off and leave the lamb. This may be overcome by tying the legs of the ewe and 
placing the lamb at her head, and when release^tl some time after she will probably 
mother the lamb. Occasionally a ewe will be found down after lambing and will 
be weak and stiff. Turn the ewe on the other side and work the two front legs; 
the same attention should also be given to the hind legs. Place the ewe on her 
legs and try to get her to walk a little by holding her weight. If the sheep will 
stand alone the helper should remove to a distance and soon it will attempt to 
move off and will probably fall again, but, in most cases, if picked up a few times, 
will soon find the use of its legs. If very weak, the ewe is still worth saving and 
should be removed to the woolshed, where attention for a few minutes each day 
for a few days will probably put the animal on its legs. Always work quietly 
amongst the ewes and lambs. Always leave the dog at home or keep it well under 
control when in the lambing paddock, and by the end of the season the ewes and 
lambs will become so accustomed to your movements that they will not fear you. 


BBINKWORTH, May 5th. — The inaugural meeting of the Brinkworth Branch 
was held in the local Memorial Hall on Monday, May 5th. Mr. F. C. Richards, 
of the Department of Agriculture, was present and delivered an address, in which 
he dealt with the objects and working of the Agricultural Bureau. 
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LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELUS FLAT.) 

BETHEL. . 

April 8th. — Present: eight members. 

Farm Harness. — Mr. F. Geue read the following paper: — ‘<One of the most 
important points with all harness is to oil it well and often. All farm harness 
should have at least two dressings ip one year. 1 have found a mixture of equal 
parts of iieatsfoot oil and tallow very good for ordinary working harness, and if 
this is applied o<‘<*a8ionally it will lengthen the life of harness very considerably. 
To think that it costs too much to repair harness is incorrect. The expenditure 
of a few shillings, especiall}- on the collars, will make them last for a longer period. 

* Attention should be given to the rim as well a» to the lining of a collar. Have it 
repaired as soon as possible after it is worn through on any part, it will 
not only siivc the collar^ but also in many cases save the shoulders of the hor.se. 
Many farmers say they have not the time to oil harness, but I make it a practice 
to keep the oil in the stable and oil the harness occasionally when the horses arc 
feeding during dinner hour. Horses will not get sore shoulders so readily if back- 
hands are ust^l. These should not be too long in order to make a straight pull 
from the hames to where the backhands are hooked on to the chains. If there 
IS a swaying of the swings, such as happens when working hard, stony, or stumpy 
country, the backbaiids will take away to a great extent the wear from the horse.'s^ 
.shoulders and thus jirevent sore shoulders. It is advisable to have a breast plate 
on hand so that if a horse shows signs of sore shoulders the plate can be used 
for a day or so, and if the collar is used again and exchanged at different times 
with the breast plate, it is quite ])robable that the shoulder will heal while the 
horse is at work.’’ 


BLACK SPRINGS. 

February 19th. — Present: 12 members. 

Mixed Farming. — Mr. A. Mickel read the following paper: — ^‘The present high 
cost of production, the low price of wheat, and the wet seasons that have been 
experienced during the last few years have tended to make wheatgrowing a barely 
payable proposition. A system of mixed farming is essential. For this I favor 
wheat and sheep. For wheatgrowing the first thing is a good, clean fallow, and 
ploughing should be finished by the end of August. To be able to work the fallow 
properly after ploughing, the land should be harrowed at the right time and culti- 
vated before the weeds have gone to seed, because some plants the sheep will not 
eat. Should summer rains fall, another harrowing will considerably improve the 
fallow. On the lighter classes of land seeding should be started any time after the 
middle of April, if the soil is in a suitable condition, to give the crop a good start 
before the commencement of the general winter rains. On heavy ground the 
middle of May is early enough to start sowing. If the crop makes an early start 
it generally grows too much straw if left untouched, but sheep can be used to 
feed off the crop, which, ns a rule, will yield returns equal, if not better, than 
those that have not been fed off. Sheep at present pay better than wheat, and 
tliey are less trouble. The present high price of wool and lambs makes sheep very 
valuable. It would pay to grow a crop and handfeed sheep with it when there 
is not enough feed elsewhere, but even should the seasons become better for wheat- 
growing and not so good for sheep, it wnll pay to produce both wheat and sheep, 
because sheep save the wheatgrower a lot of work on the land. ’ ’ 

Mr. S. Foley also read a paper ‘‘The Motor Car on the Farm.” 

On March 18th Mr. A. H, Robin, B.V. Sc. (Government Veterinary Officer) gave 
a veterinary demonstration in the afternoon, and in the evening addressed a well 
attended meeting on the subject “Common Ailments of Stock.” Mr. F. C. 
Richards (of the Department of Agriculture) was also present and spoke on “The 
Work of the Agricultural Bureau and the Department of Agriculture.” 
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VABEELiL’S FLAT. 

April 11th. — Present: eight members. 

(jtATES on the Farm. — Mr. M. «J. Marchant read the following paper: — *^The 
best gate in my opinion is one of medium weight, eonstrueted on the eyelone 
principle, well swning on a post set in concrete to prevent it giving, and, in time, 
allowing the gate to sag. The fastening should be stiong^ but simple enough for 
a child to work. This, of course, is for the gate or gates at the homestead which 
are frequently used. 1 also suggest that this gate should be 16ft. wide, in order 
to allow of any implement up to the 8ft. hea<ler passing through, and also to 
save the trouble and extra time wasted in dismantling the machine or cutting 
the fence. A very heavy iron gate is not advisable, because the post on whicli it is 
swung is seldom strong enough to carry tlie weight, especially in wet districts, 
and, as a rule, it is soon dragging on the ground and has to bo carried ('very time 
it is opened and shut. Some jieople contend that horses rubbing on them break 
the lighter gai(‘s. but this can be reuKvlied by twisting barb wire around tlie bars. 
For the paddocks, where the gates are not so much used, those of wire, if neatly 
and strongly constructed, servo the purpose. The fastening should be strong and 
easily manipulated. 1 favor the strainer princijde. These gates, too, should be 
wid(» enough to allow of the largest implement cm the farm passing through.’^ 

LYNDOCH (Average annual rainfall, 2.‘}.01in.). 

March 20th. — Present: 12 im'mbers. 

Dairyino. — In the course of a pajier under the title ‘^Breeding and General 
Maiiageimmt of Dairy (’ows Kept as a Sideline on a Farm, Mr. A. Springbett 
said his first experience had been with stock that were left to forage for them- 
selves ill the jRiddock. If green feed were available, they gave a fair supply 
(‘f milk, but failing to find tlie necessary feed they wTnt dry after having been 
in milk only for four or five months. Such a state of affairs, he was sorry to 
say, was still in evidence at the xiresent time. He was convinced that if hay- 
stacks, that were ultimately sold to a chaff merchant at, say, about £3 per ton, 
were fed to the dairy cows the returns from the fodder would be far greater. 
Many years ago he had laid down a small plot of lucerne; fed to the cows at 
milking time this was resimiisible for raarke<i improvement in the yield of the 
dairy herd. That led him to feed the cows with hay, chaff, &c., during the 
wintei. Altliough the cows appeared to receive ample feed in the paddock, they 
<lid not give down their milk unless a small quantity of chaff was given to them 
at milking time. Cocky chaff Jiad been trieil, but he thought its place was 
anywhere but inside the "tomach of a cow. Unless there was good green feed in 
the stubbles Mr. Siiringbett considered tliat it was btdter to leave sucli feed to 
the young .stock, because if the cows were placed in poor stubble paddocks the 
milk flow would certainly decrease. Some time later the addition of bran to hay 
chaff was tried, and the increase in the milk yield was immediately noticeable. 
When feed was scarce in the paddocks, he gave the cows lOlbs. to 121bs. of 
chaff and about 51bs. of bran. Keeping records of performance® of the cows was 
an excellent plan. In addition to being a means of stimulating interest in the 
work of the herd, it enabled the farmer to gauge the worth of individual cows, 
and it was also a guide to the health of the animals, because if the test showed 
a falling off the dairyman would immediately smspect that that cow was not in 
good health and steps could be taken to treat her without delay. His cow’s hafl 
been tested at the butter factory. Wlien samples were forwarded for testing, 
care should lie taken to see that equal quantities of the morning and night milk 
were taken as soon after milking as possible, and that the milk was thoroughly 
stirred before the sample was taken from the bucket. He had tests made twice 
during the lactation period of each cow — ^the first about a month after the cow 
came in, and the second, a month before drying off. The two tests could then be 
averaged and a fair indication of the yield for the whole of the period would be 
obtained. Referring to the health of the cows, Mr. Rprmgbett said he had found a 
dose of 6 o 28. of Glauber salts, 2ozs. of ginger, and 14 pints of fairly hot 
water to be an excellent drench for cattle* One of the old style lemonade bottle® 
could be used for drenching. To drench the cow the following procedure was 
suggested: — *<Tie the animal up, and pass the left hand down the front of the 
head, taking a grip of the nostrils with the thumb in one and the first finger i* 
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the other. Then raise the head of the cow until the lower jaw is in a horizontal 
position^ and with the bottle in the right hand gently pour the drench down^the 
animals throat. As to the different breeds of dairy cows, he said, it was a 
difficult matter to mention any one breed as being better than another. He did 
not consider the Jersey a suitable breed ftp- the farm. These animals were 
undoubtedly good butter producers, but after they had served their period at 
the bucket they were almost unsaleable for beef, and the calves could not profit- 
ably be weaned for veaiers. He preferred the heavier breeds — the Shorthorn or 
the Friesian, Both breeds were heavy milk producers, and the extra quan- 
tity of skim milk that was obtained was a very profitable form of food for pigs, 
which should always be kept in conjunction with a herd of cows. Whatever 
breed was decided upon the aim should be to improve that breed by using a bull 
whose ancestors were heavy producers. The heifer calves from cows that had 
proved themselves profitable animals by the test should be retained. Mr. Spring- 
bett then gave a detailed table of the performances of the six cows of his dairy 
herd. Continuing, he said the milking shed on his holding was a straw roofed 
structure, the back and both ends being closed in with iron and the open side 
facing the east. The manger was built with stone^ the inside being covered with 
a coat of cement. The cows wore tied up whilst being milked and fed. A leather 
strap was kept on the eow^s head around the horns, and a short chain with a 
spring hook was fixed to the head of the stall. The spring hook clipped on to a 
metal ring on the strap around the horns, and the cows could be quickly tied up 
or released. Water should be provided in such positions that the cows would 
have easy access to it at any time. He always madt a practice of washing the 
teats and udder of each animal before it was milked. The average takings over 
a period of four years from his six cows were as follows: — Cream returns, £115: 
new milk used for four families, 365galls. at Is. 6d. per gallon, £27 ; butter for 
three families (filbs. per week), 3121bs. at Is. 3d. per lb., £19; making a total of 
£161. Expenses — Bran and chaff, £46; green fodders and grazing, £14; total, 
£60, leaving a net balance of £101, or a total profit from each cow of £16 6s. Sd. 


LONE PINE. 

January 24th. — Present: 12 membeis. 

Harvest Keport. — The 1923-4 season, with its unusual weather conditions, and 
the effect which they had on seeding operations, and the subsequent development 
of the crops was dealt with in a paper by Mr. T. Fromm (Hon. Secretary). Deal- 
ing with the results secured from wheats grown in a series of plots sown with about 
50 different varieties, and laid out by the Branch with the object of ascertaining 
the sorts most suitable for hay growing in the district, Mr. Fromm said those which 
gave most promise were Ltate Gluyas, Crossbred 53, and Leak^s Rustproof. In a 
general way, nearly all late crops yielded satisfactory results. 


ROSED ALE. 

April 16th. — ^Present: 12 members. 

Preparations for Harvest. — The following paper was contributed by Mr, H. 
Nettlebeck: — ‘^The success of the harvest depends on the preparation given the 
fallow throughout the year. The method of working the fallow depends prin- 
cipally on the nature of the soil. In black soil it is advisable to keep the surface 
loose to a depth of from 2in. to 2iin. so that there will be a firm, hard layer 
underneath, which, even if it has not rained for months, can usually be moulded 
like putty in the hand. With the fallow in such condition there is nothing to be 
gained by working it in April in the absence of rain. Black soil is liable to crack 
after a long, dry spell; tlien it would be advisable to harrow lightly. This year a 
very wet and cool autumn has been experienced. Weeds, such as stinkwort, dbg- 
weed, and paddy melons, rob the soil of moisture, and, if allowed to develop fully, 
interfere with the implements at seeding time. The scarifier should then be used 
before the ground becomes too dry and the weeds too rank. The farmer with 
black soil has an advantage over the man who has to deal with red clay land. On 
black soil, one can use the harrows freely because this class of ground never sets 
liard, but I would not use them on red soils until seeding time. Instead of using 
the harrows after the plough to level the land, work a narrow shared spring-tooth 
eultivator. It is advisable to have the fallow in a ‘cloddy^ condition because 
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finely it will set very hai-d, and if the paddocks are hilly the 
8W1 mil warti badly after a heavy rain. Deep cultivation just before seeding^ time 
^ould be avoided on soils of both classes in order not to disturb the seed bed. 
There is no danger of the black soil be<*oniing so water logged that the germination 
of the seed mil be endangered. The variety of seed to use depends on the district 
and on the time of sowing. This being a hay-gro'wing district, it is advisable to 
ini^ several varieties of wheat with oats. For good, weighty hay I prefer a 
mixturo of oats and Le Huguenot and any of the late wheats, sown at the rate of 
one-third of each. Any paddocks showing signs of 'wheat sickness' can be 
improviHl by sowing oats. For late sowing I prefer early varieties of wheat. No 
crop will give a maximum yield unless liberally fertilised. At least Icwt. of 
.16 per cent, super should be applied at seeding time. It will not cause a rank 
crop, nor will it burn off the crop in a dry year.” 


TABLE K. 

March 25th. — Present : 20 memlMO's and five visitors. 

Lessons fkom the 1923-24 Hahvest. — In the course of a paper dealing with 
this subject, Mr. D. L. Clarke said that in that tiistrict few farmers had been able 
to complete their intended seeding last year. Most of the crops, except for a week 
or nine days in the early pait of the season, had been bogged in, and some farmers 
had aot been able to get on their land until late m August, and several kept on 
drilling until the end of that month. On the speaker's farm the drill had Ixvn^ 
actually idle for 13 weeks. Generally speaking, the yield from the grain cropa 
that were sown early was disappointing, but the returns for hay were good* It 
sometimes happened that the early sown wheat did not yield nearly so well as that 
sown after the second rain: such was the case hist year. Any land that was 
bogged in, except the black soil, did not give good returns. The surprise of the 
seaBon was tlie good returns from the crops sown towards the end of August. That,, 
of course, was due to the late spring and early summer rains. The great difficulty 
was in getting a good seed bed owing to the leather-like surface of the ground. 
A good seed bed was very desirable at any time, but for late sowing it was abso- 
lutely necessary, otherwise the germination of the seed was delayed. The lessons 
to be learned from the past season, in the opinion of the speaker, were as follows: 
-^'*Do not pug in the seed during wet weather unless it is land that will not run 
together. Be very careful in the preparation of the seed bed, and it will also b<* 
noticed that Nature generally arranges conditions favorable for a harvest.'* In 
the d[i8cussion that followed, Mr. J. Kelly remarked that in September last he 
worked an area of fallow which he had previously been unable to sow with wheat 
owing to the wet seeding. The paddock was sown with Sudan grass for a summer 
crop. The crop made splendid growth and when harvested in February gave a 
highly satisfactory return for seed. Mr. A. L. Molineux said he had sown oats 
last year at the rate of libush. per acre and 901bs. of 45 per cent, super, which 
gave a return of 2^ tons of hay per acre. Mr. Molineux further stated that the 
most important lesson he had l^mt from the 1923-24 season was to be ready to 
push on with seeding as soon as conditions were favorable. Mr. O. M. Cornish said 
he had sown a paddock with peas, and, although late and conditions unfavorable, a 
return of from five bags to six bags had been obtained. A very satisfactory return 
from Sudan grass both for seed and pasture had also been obtained. 


TWO WELLS (Average annual rainfall, 16.36in.), 

January 28th. — f'resent: eight ramnbers. 

Harvest Report. — A lengthy and <tetailed report dealing with the 1923-4 season 
was read by Mr. H. J. Pratt. After referring to the weather conditions and the 
effect they had on seeding operations, and the subs^uent growth of the erops, 
Mr. Pratt enumerated the cultural and manurial practices which had l^n adopted 
with each individual variety of wheat and oats that he grew and the yields secured 
from them. During the discussion which followed, Mr. L. L. Wasley said Daphne> 
had been his best crop, cutting. 3 tons of hay and reaping 21bn«h. per acr^ Mr. 
fir W Kenner stated that King> White from the Boseworthy Agricultural College 
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Imd yielded 25bush.; Sultan^ 22bu8li.; Ford, Idbusli.; and Dap^inc, 

Baroota was the benst all-round etop, cuttin^j tons of first quality hay, apd reap- 
injj ISbush. of first class seed. 

LIGHT’S I'ASS, April 16th. — Mr. A. Baker (Dairy Instructor at the Kosewortliy 
Au:ricultural College) atUuided the meeting and delivered an address, ‘^Dairying,’’ 
to an audience of 19 menibm’s and four visitors. 

LYNDOCH, April 17th. — The meeting took the form of a “Qhestioii Box/^ 
when a nuinl)er of subjects of timely interest were brought befote members for 
discussion. 

NANTAWARBA, April 17th. — Mr. Pridhani read a short paper, ‘^Farm M^anage- 
ment,’' and fin interesting discussion ensued. 

OWEN, April 25th. — Mr. D. F. Laurie (Government Poultry Expert) attended 
the meeting and delivered an uildress '^The Poultry Industry.” 

SALISBURY, April 15th. — Sixteen members and several visitors attended the 
meeting, wdien Mr. G. Hambly read an informative paper on ‘‘Lucerne Culti- 
vation. ^ * 

SALISBURY, May 6th.^^ — A well attended meeting of members and visitois w'as 
JKldrossed by the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H, J. Apps), who dealt with ihe 
subjects “Herd Testing” and “The Importance of Breeding.” 

WILLI AM8TOWN, April 25th. — Mr. W', Gilbert read an interesting jiaijer, 
“Sheep Breeding,” and a lengthy discussion followed. Mr. D. Maiiser presented 
i\ reiKirt of the Conference of Lower North Bninehes of the Agrieultural Bureau, 
held at Riverton on April 10th. 

WILLIAM8TOWN (WOMEN ^8), April 2nd. — Mrs. Wild read extracts from an 
article “Infectious Diseases,” which provoked an interesting and instructive dis- 
cussion. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE) 

BRENTWOOD. 

March 27th, — Present: 17 members and two visitors. 

Farm Equipment. — The following papei under the title “Most Up-to-date 
Equipment for a 640-acre Farm” was read by Mr. H. Le Poidevin: — “First of 
all 1 would suggest a spur-wheeled tractor to take the place of the horses, and next 
an ^adequate supply of water. Next a 12-furrow plough, which would be large 
enhugh for the tractor, and fallowing with this implement would cost about Is. 3d. 
per acre. For ploughing back the same iilough could be used, thereby saving the 
expense of an extra plough. Twelve difimond harrows can be worked by the 
tractor on top gear. For sowing the crop I favor a 17-hoe combine. In har- 
vesting, the farmer has to consider local wotither conditions, and on a farm of 
640 acres one man should be able to handle the harvest without additional labor, so 
that T suggest the farmer should purchase a machine that can handle all classes 
of crops, i.e., a 12ft. reaper threslier. The farmer with a tractor will find it best 
to pay to have the grain carted to the port, but a 3in. spring trolly with two 
horses would be useful for farm cartage, such as hay, seed, and super.” In the 
discussion that followed, Mr. F. J. Nation said it had yet to be proved that the 
tractor was better than horses for a one-man farm. A team of eight good 
horses he considered sufficient to work a 640-acre farm, and if a farmer bred only 
a foal or two every year, in eight years he would still have a good team. Sheep 
might have been included as part of the plant necessary on a farm. Mr. C. H. 
Boundy said he was convinced that the tractor was an ideal machine for a farm 
comparatively free from stones and stumps, but ho did not advocate one for 
•rough land. Last season, on good land, the cost of the work done by his tractor 
was — Ploughing back with 10-furrow plonah. Is. per acre: cultivating with 18ft. 
cultivator, 6d. per acre; reaping down and tangled wheat. Is. 4d. per acre; 100 
neves of barley, fiv*» and a half bags to the acre, in 36 hours, at n cost of Od. per 
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acre. That, however, did not include depreciation of plant. Mr, L. G. Bqundy 
Rj^reed with the paper in respect to the suggested implements. He also compared 
the reaper threshers with the head(‘rs and strongly favored the former. Mr. A. K. 
Twartz was satisfied that the tractor was a particularly good proposition, especially 
for a one-man farm, but he thought the caterpillar type better th^ the whed 
tractor, especially lor seeding. He also favored the combined drill and culti- 
vator. Mr. J. J. Honner considered that for a 640-aere farm of good land a 
tractor was a valuable asset. He agreed with the paper generally, but there wals 
one very necessary thing omitted for an up-to-date farm, and that was aii 
automobile. MJr. F. L. Carmichael said he had yet to be convinced that tl^e 
tractor would supersede horses on anv farm. If anything went wrong with a 
tractor the work was held up,, but it would be very unusual for a farmer to have all 
his horses so ill as to stop the work, perhaps at a critical time. Mr. J. Boundy 
said that time alone would prove whether the tractor would supplant the horse, 
but up to the present his tractor had given every satisfaction. Last season he 
had reaped 3,500 bags with it and a reaper-thresher. There was very little cracked 
grain and no difficulties that could not be overcome with commonsense adjustments. 
He agreed that the tractor was only suitable for good land, but the combined 
drill and cultivator was a clear saving of one man’s labor, the resulting crops 
being satisfactory in every respect. 


KTLKERRAN. 

April 15th. — Present: 10 members and two visitons. 

The Combined Drill and Cultivator. — Mr. J. R. McPherson, who read a paper 
dealing with this subject, said there could be no doubt that the combined drill 
and cultivator was a saving of expense and labor to the farmer, for in the first 
place the combine could be purchased for less monev than a cultivator and 
drill. Where the separate implements were employed the farmer only had the use 
of his money, in the case of the drill, for a short period each year during seeding, 
but a combine” cnuld be used to advantage during nearly any stage of 
cultivation. If a farmer used a drill and cultivator during seeding he would 
require from six to seven additional horses and an extra man, beenuse a 21 -hoed 
” combine” would work with 10 horses, and a 12ft. cultivator would reouire K 
horses, and a 21 -hoe drill six horses. In wet districts the ” combine” was a 
boon to farmers, because it would work in the wet when a drill would block up. 
The combine” would work in any reasonably cleared land with few nr no big 
stumps, small stumps made no difference. The ” combine” had the same advan- 
tages over the drill as the harvester had over the stripper. The fact that more 
farmers every year were getting '^combines” proved that it had advantages over 
the drill and cultivator, otherwise the new implement would not be purchased. 
In the discussion that followed, it was generally agreed that the ” combine” 
could not be worked successfully in very rough country, but Mr. C. F. G. Hein- 
rich was of the opinion that with reasonable care it would work satisfactorily in 
fairly rough ground, especially the newer machines, because they were built with 
more cloararce than the earlioi models, and the floats were very much longer. 
According to Mr. S. T. Keightley’s experience, the shares on the ” combine” were 
set too flat to work in very rough ground. ^ The majority of members favorcil 
the ” combine” in preference to the drill and cultivator. 


• PASKEVELLE (Average annual rainfall, 16.1 Oin.). 

April 15th. — ^I^escnt: 12 members. 

Hand Feeding Sheep. — ^Mr. R D. Horris read the following paper:— The 
inaiority of sheepowners have not paid sufficient attention to hand feeding sheep 
during the early winter months. Some farmers are Inclined to think that all that 
is n ecessary is to get the sheep, put them in a paddock, and the profit begins 
without further trouble. But with the high prices now ruling for sheep, it is 
necessary to take every care, and obtain the very best results in the shortest 
|)os8ible time. I am referring more particularly to keeping sheep in good con- 
dition for market, bat it is never a mistake to hand feed any class of sheep. 
Ewes with lambs will hold their condition better, and the lamb will make a stron w 
gWftfc M 0>e motter is ghrw * fation of a few {wunde of ehafl, m^akled with 
tmiiey each week. The time to make provision for hand feeding is now 
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upproaching, the dry feed is getting spent, and the sheep l>egin to ra(U» after 
the Mttle green that is showing, which results in the sheep losing condition in a few 
days. This can be prevented if the sheep are hand fed on chaflF, with a feeder 
made for that purpose, providing a little trouble is taken to bring the sheep to 
the feeder a few times and let them smell what it contains. After that they will 
fiome around when they see the feeder being refilled. It is necessary to place the 
feeder within a short distance, say, 20yd8. or SOyds. of the water trough. The class 
of feeder I have been using can easily be made on the farm. It will hold from 
15 to 20 bags of chaff, has an iron roof, and the chaff is always kept dry', and 
whilst the sheep are feeding from the two troughs — one on either side — the troughs 
are refilled with chaff from a V-shaped bin above. For building this class ot 
feeder, take four pieces of jarrah 4in. x 4in., each Sft. long, to form the lH)ttoin. 
Then take eight pieces of Oregon Sin. x Sin., .Sft. Sin. long, and mortice each of 
them into the jarrah to form the V-shaped bin above by bolting the Oregon in 
the mortice in the jarrah. The mortices in the jarrah must be about I4in. apart 
and on an angle, so that the Oregon uprights, or side pieces, are Sft. Sin. apart 
on the top, thus forming the V-shaped frame work. The length of the trough 
<'an be, say, 16ft. or 20ft., to meet the length of timber for tlie sides and Ixittom. 
After the Oregon uprights have been bolt^ into the mortices in the jarrah, put 
them all in line and position, say about Sft. apart, to meet the length of the sides 
and Ixittom boards. Then nail on flooring lioards, the full width of the jarrah. 
Bolt on the side top pieces of Sin x 2m. oregon. After those two pieces an' 
bolted on the top of the uprights, it is then necessary to put in the two top end 
stays, ivhich must be Sft. Sin. long. Next is the divider, similar to a lidge cap, 
made of any old galvanized iron, placed through the centre from end to end. 
This should be about 15in. high; to divide the chaff so that equal quantities flow 
to each side of the trough. The side boards of the bin can then be nailed on 
to the inner sides of the uprights to within 6in. of the bin floor, thus leaving a 
space of 6in. for the chaff to flow into the troughs as it is being eaten. The 
divider keeps it from flowing too quicldly. By these measurements you will have 
a trough lOin. wide on each side. The side board of the trough can then lie 
nailed on to the side of the bottom of the floor, and also to the ends and stay 
pieces that aie attached from the ends of the jarrah to the top of the oregon 
uprights. The end of the feeder can be closed with black tin, and a galvanirod 
roof of 5ft. sheet iron, with lids attached for filling purposes. Two wheels on an 
axle bolted to the bottom can be attached for moving from paddock to paddock. 
The axle should be attached nearly two-thirds from the drawing end, so that the 
horse or whatever is used for removing is pulling up a little, and the trough will 
carry along on the two low wheels, and when in position it is not necessary 
to lower the wheels into the ground, but simply to place a block of wood under 
each end, so that both ends arc near the same level. Fill the feeder .with chaflF 
and bring the sheep around it, keep them there for a while, and if they are some- 
'what shy, try them again the next day and so on, and when once they do know 
what it contains, there will be no further trouble. Tn my opinion, it is just as 
necessary to hand feed sheep ns any other stock during the early winter months. * ’ 


MOONTA, March 22nd. — A paper dealing with the subject Sheep on the 
Farm*^ was contributed by Mr. C. Cools. A keen discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. J, and E. C. Atkinson, D. Kitte, M. McCauley, J. Brinkworth, and W. 
Hidge took part. 


WESTERN DISTRICT. 

DARKE’S PEAK. 

April 2nd, — ^Present: seven members and two visitors. 

HOR.SES ON Tins Farm. — In the cotirse of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. 
F, A. Miller said there were many xwints to remember when caring for horses 
on the farm. First, horses were one of the main servants of the farmer, and the 
•animals could not do justice unless they received proper care and attention. The 
following points should be carefuUyjMmsidered by every teamster:— First, good 
feed given at regulav intervals 5 'second, provision made for an ample supply of 
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wAter; third, regular work, and hours of work not too long; fourth, good and 
clean stables; fifth, well-fitting collars in good repair/^ If those points were 
remembered the team would always be in good heart for a day’s work. The 
teamster should not expect three horses to do the work of four. He was a firm 
believer in feeding long hay when the horses had plenty of time to chew. In 
dinner hours, he advised giving one kerosenS tinful of chaff with crushed oats 
ami bran. It was also advisable to provide a salt lick, and to sprinkle salt on 
the hay when it was being stacked. The trougli should be ?-ome distance aw'a> 
from the stable, and the horses should bo w*;itered before feeding. It wus u 
iiiiotakc to wolk the horses late in the evening, because nothing made a horsi- 
more leg weary than working after sundown. A good euro for sore shouKleis 
was to wash the shoulders with cold water at dinner times and at night. A good 
discussion followed. 


GREEN PATCH (Average annual rainfall, 26.56in.). 

March 17th. — ^Present: 10 members. 

PoDOBu Crops. — The monthly meeting was held at Mr. R. Sinclair’s homestead. 
Mr. Sage drew the attention of members to his fodder crops which were inspected 
by the Branch during February. He had turned dairy cows on to them, and it 
was noticeable that the cows wandered over the plot and finally settled down on 
the Japanese millet and never left it until it was eaten out. The sunflowers were 
the last to be eaten by the herd. He was of the opinion that Japanese millet was 
the best summer fodder for cows. He advised sowing the seed about the middle 
of October on well worked fallow. Oh no account should the plot be harrowed 
after it was sown. Mr. Sage also read an extract from a letter received from the 
J^rindpal of the Boseworthy Agricultural College (Mr. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc. 
(Agri.), M.R,C.V.B.), advising sowing rye and oata in equal parts each way 
across a plot to provide fodder for mares and foals. Several members present said 
they had tried that practice and were pleased with the results. 


LIPSON. 

March 22ud. — Present: 10 members. 

• Care of Farm Horses and Harness. — The following paper was read by Mi. 
R. C. Carr: — Every care and attention should be> given to the team on the farm, 
becausi^ the farmer depends to a very Large extent on its services for his livelihood. 
A team that is well eared for can always be relied upon for a good day’s work. 
In the first place a good, warm stable is essential and should be built on rising 
ground facing the east. I do not favor confining the horses in a small yard all 
night. If a small enclosure of about 5 acres adjoining the stables is fenced in 
jind well sheltered by a good growth of timber, it will be very much better for 
the aninmils be<*au8e it will give them more liberty and a better chance of having 
a good roll and a good rest on dry ground. If, however, the horses have to be 
kept in a small yard, it should be cleaned out once every week and straw bedding 
providt‘d. The next item of importance is feeding, and regular feeding hours 
should not be overlooked. Good hay chaff should be given three times a day, 
and bran can be added to the midday feed because it is a good medicine for 
horses. For the last feed at night I recommend long wheaten hay. It is a mis- 
take to give the horses more feed than they can clean up at night. The team 
should have from one and half hours to two hours feed in the morning before 
going to work, and always watered before feeding if possible. A horse should 
not be made to work a full day immediately after it has been brought in from a 
long spell. Placing a few lumps of rock salt in the. manger is a good thing for 
the horses if they are drinking fresh water. Every horse should be provided with 
a good fitting collar — I prefer the pipe collar to any other kind. A back band 
should always be used, especially in low draughts, because it keeps up the chains 
and holds the collar in a better position. If horses are kept in good condition 
and properly groomed, they should never be troubled with sore shoulders. In 
nearly every case low condition^ badly groomed shoulders, and ill-fitting collars 
are the cause of sore shoulders, .^^other important point is the care of harness, 
because of the very marked increase that has taken place in the cost of all 
leather during the last few every farmer should exercise the* utmost care in its 
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upkeep. It* rea8onal)le is taken, the harness will last for many years and lx* 
a pleasure to^ use and a credit to the owner. All new harness should be well oiled 
before being used, and all other harness should be oiled at least twice a year 
with neatsfoot oil and kept in a good shed adjoining the stable. It is a mistake 
to hang the harness in the stable, because the horses are very apt to knock it 
down and trample it under their feet. Harness should never be left out in the 
weather when not in use. Finally, when the collars arc placed on the horses, 
they should lie carefully examined to see that no dirt or grit is on the lining, 
because this is often the cause of horses contracting sore shoulders. ^ ^ 


MALTEE. 

March 14th. — Present: 16 memliers and three visitors. 

Palix>win<3. — The following paper was read by Mr. A. J. Bowell: — <^The sub- 
jc<*t of fallowing is a very complex one because so much depends on the nature of 
the soil and seasonal conditions that it is impoFsible to lay down any hard and 
fast rules for the work. The stiff er clay and loam soils can, with advantage, be 
fallowed to a greater depth than the lighter s;indy soils, say, 2in. to 3in. in th(* 
heavier soils, such as are to be found at Maliee, and Hin. to 2in. in the lighter 
soils. Fallowing should be colnmenced as soon after seeding as possible and 
finished before the grass seeds are matured. Soil which forms into clods should 
be worked with the cultivator and harrows. Second and subsequent workings 
should not be done so deeply as the first, the main object l>eing to kill weeds and 
form a fine surface tilth with a fairly fine seed bed. In sandy or powdery soils 
.so much work is not profitable, and, in fact, will probably prove harmful, being 
liable to bring on take-all. Land which is inclined to run together in hat'd 
lumps can be rolled and then harrowed, but all, or as much as possible of this 
working, sliould be done whilst the ground is wet. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, Mr. Marchiint said he dhl not favor fallowing too t'arly, because the bulk 
of the grass seeds would not have germinated, which would entail more work 
subsequently. Mr. 0. T. Schwarz asked what implement the writer favored. Mr 
Bowell said a properly adjusted plough. Mr. Cranwell said he had tried tht* 
t.yne cultivator for fallowing, but in wet weather the implement was not a succes'*. 
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* ‘ Take- ALL. ' ' — This Jiubject was again brought forward and members said tl^at 
the disease made its appearance in all kinds of land, but appeared worst on ,^e 
higher lauds on well worked fallow land and on land that had carried a second 
crop. One member stated that he had observed the fungus this year on land that 
lia<f only been cropped once after being cleared! six years ago. 

MILTAUE, (Average annual rainfall, 14.55m). 

March 15th. — ^Present; eight members and three visitors. 

Hints jix^b the New Settler. — A paper was read by Mr. A. S. Brown: — **In 
the first place, the blocker should select a homestead site convenient to the road, pad- 
docks, and water runs, he said. A temporary building should be erected as near 
iis possible to the eite of the permanent building to avoid difficulties in moving 
turniture, when a good, substantial house has been built. Dams should be 
made in several parts of the holding, and, as a standby in case of droughts, an 
underground tank of at least 30,000galls. capacity sliould be excavated. For 
household purposes, two ordinary galvanized tanks of fiOOgalls. capacity should 
be provided, and tanks should also be provided to conserve the water from the 
roofs of all outbuildings. Fencing the property was another item which should 
not be neglected. Sheep were an asset on every farm, and the whole block should 
l»c wire-netted with a fence consisting of strong ti-tree posts, with two barbed 
wires on top and a plain wire half way up the netting. The height of. the fence 
>hould be about 3ft. 8in. To assist in b(‘autifying the property a garden should 
l>e lai<l out close to the homestead, proper attention being paid to drainage facili- 
ties. The garden should not be too large, or it w'ould become neglected. The outbuild- 
ings necessary on a farm, if built propiTly and of lasting material, did much 
towards enhancing the value of a holding. The stables, which should not be too 
far from the house, say, about 90yds., should be built of stone with an iron roof, 
with the open side facing the east. The manger should run the whole length of 
the .stable, and at the rear a space sliould be left for storing chaff The chaff- 
cutter should be so placed that the chaff fell in the space behind the manger to 
save time When feeding. Implement sheds, blacksmith shop, &c., if possible, should 
be built with stone walls and iron roofs. Bush sheds would last only for a 
limited period, and at the same time they serve<l as a harbor for birds and vermin. 
The implement shed, which should have sliding doors, and the blacksmith 's shop 
should be conjoined, and the latter should be large enough to admit any implement, 
if necessary. The cowyard should be handy to the house, and the yard adjoining 
iuiclosed with a good post and rail fence. The fowlhouse should be constructed 
of iron with as little wood as possible. For perches he recommended old iron 
liars or piping of suitable lengths. The birds should be housed at night. Horses, 
cattle, iv.f were a valuable asset of tlio farmer, and his advice to the prospective 
farmer was ‘Commence with good stock and keep on breeding good stock, the* 
extra outlay will be amply repaid. ’ A well-bred animal wag no more expensive 
to maintain than a mongrel. Above all things,” he concluded, ”have a place 
for everything and keep everything in its place. How many farmers leave valu- 
^iblo machines without cover in all weathers? Beraember a machine properly cared 
for is worth two exposed to the dements.” In the discussion that followed, Mr. 
T. J. McEachern thought underground tanks preferable to dams for a permanent 
water supply. Mr. D* P, Bagnell considered that a shearing shed should be an 
important item where sheep were kept, the same could also serve as a bam. For 
the Rubdivisional fences he recommended plain wire fences, and preferred under- 
ground tanks for conserving water for household use. Mr. W. G. Smith differed 
from the previous speaker in reference to underground tanks for domestic use, 
overground iron tanks, he considered, were more sanitary. The Chairman (Mr. 
J. 8. Jacobs) agreed witl: the writer in reference to permanent material for fanh 
buildings, but did not favor overground tanks for domestic use. 


MILTAUE (Average annual rainfall, 14.65in.). 

April 19th.— Present : eight members. 

DEfiKTHMOTiON OF FoxKS AND BABBITS.— A paper dealing with this subject Was 
read from .the Jowmai of ApHevitwro. Mr. W, G, Smith, in opening the dmeussion, 
said that the present price of sheep should encourage sheepowners to work together 
'by bafts on their hbtdlti|t*i foif the destruction of foices. He advocated dis- 
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tributing baits along creeks, near rabbit burrows, and around logs. The baits 
should he placed close to the north side of some obstacle, such as a log, bush, heap 
of stones, &c., because the fox preferred to keep its nose to the wind, which in 
that district was mostly in the south. The baits should be buried and a trail 
dragged over them. If the baits were buried it prevented birds and ants from 
getting them, and the fox liked to dig its food out of the ground. Mr. J. P. Jacobs 
said he had poisoned a number of foxes, and his experience showed that it was 
best to place the trap or bait where the fox was most likely to look for food. 
He did not favor open country for poisoning, but selected the low scrub or creeks. 
To trap he suggested the use of a decoy, such as a dead sheep, and advised setting 
the traps around the decoy. About four grains of strychnine should be used to 
each bait. Mr. D. P. Baguell said he had used three rabbits for a trail, the trail 
being dragged over the baits after they had been covered. C&ul fat made excellent 
baits. Large numbers of baits should be distributed. He favored more strychnine 
than advised by the previous speaker. Mr. W. J. Deer said he had used fowls 
for baits, but met with no success until he dragged a trail and laid baits on it. 
Mr. F. Jacobs said he had poisoned as many as 32 foxes in one day. His method 
was to drag a dead sheep behind a dray and distribute baits about the size of a 
matchbox freely on the trail in favorable spots. Mr. J. P. Story said he made a 
practice of cutting a sheep ’s liver into about 22 baits and then dragging the paunch 
of a sheep for a traO, following the creek and low mallee scrub. He advocated 
laying baits freely before the commencement of the lambing season. 


MOUNT HOPE. 

April 19th. — ^Present: seven membeis. 

PREpAiiATiON OF THE Sbxd Bed. — The following short paper was read by Mr. A. 
Vigar: — **In preparing a good seed bed, the first work is to plough the ground 
whilst it is dry. This is particularly necessary in this district, on account of 
the short sowing season. The best depth to plough is from 3iu. to 4in., because 
the subsoil is of an extremely pooi quality. When the first rains come and the 
weed seeds germinate, sowing can commence. The weeds should be destroyed 
by a set of tyne or disc harrows. The discs should be well oiled and properly 
set, or ^ey will be of little use. After the seed has been sown, it is sometimes 
necessary to work the harrows to cover the seed, especially if the drill is old and 
the discs out of alignment.’’ 


PYGERY. 

March 21st. — Present: eight members and one visitor. 

The Farm Kitchen. — Mr, Geo. Day contributed a paper on this subject. In 
order to ensure health and strength, the farmer should be fed with suitable food 
prpperly prepared. That could not be economically accomplished without a well 
arranged and fitted up kitchen. Many farmers did not give enough forethought 
and care to the layout of the home. As a large part of the time of the women- 
folk was of necessity spent in the kitchen, no pains or expense should be spared In 
making it as comfortable and as pleasant as possible. The kitchen should be given 
the pride of the place in the home, because the work done there had as great a 
bearing on the success of the farm as work performed outside. He thought that 
room should be placed in the south-west corner of the house where ample window 
light could be provided for. As the prevailing heavy win^ came from the north 
and west in that particular district, he would place the chimney and stove on the 
cast side of the room. If it were placed on the windward side, and were not 
carried well clear of the roof, the wind would bank up heavily against the roof 
causing a heavier pressure at the top of the chimney than in the room, thus pre- 
venting the free escape of smoke. Bottom ventilation should be provided from 
outside to the underside of the grate. The front of the fireplace should not be 
too high or open. Water should be laid on into the kitchen, but the tap should not 
be too near the stove or fire, because in the event of fire free access to the tap 
would be required. The room should also be fitted with a good lighting system; 
he suggested electric lighting as being the least dangerous and most labor saving. 
The power could be procured from a windmill fitted to supply a storage battery, 
or possibly an engine might be on hand to run those lights. The colot of the walls 
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sJiould not be neglected, and the cooks should be given an oppoituiiity to select 
whichever color they preferred, bearing in nimd that the lighter the shade on tini 
walls the greater would be the light. Another convenience woul<l be a large cupboard/ 
or covere<l counter, let into the w^all dividing the kitcdien and the dining room 
and provided with shelves to accommodate the crockery, cutlery, &c. Dustproof 
doors could be provided opening into either roonu All prepared tood should pass 
through theie, thus saving much running in and out and the ojieniug of doors. He 
was convinced that if all possible conveniences were provided, the housewife ^8 
time and labor would bi* reduced by half in preparing and cooking the necessities 
of life, energy, and strength. In conclusion, he laid stress on the point that the 
cook should have the most perfectly equipped workshop on the farm instead of being 
relegati^l to the most despised, dark, and neglected room in the house. A good 
discussion followed the reading of the paper, the majority of iiiembers agrc'eing 
with the views of the writer. 


ROBERTS AND VEBRAN. 

March 20th. — Present: eight members. 

Modern Methods and Machinery. — The following paper was read by Mr. 
A. T. Cowley: — “The modern farmer studies the principles of soil cultivation, 
crop production, and stock raising from a scientific viewpoint, methods of farm 
management from a business point of view. The high cost of labor, machinery, 
fertilisers, and other necessities results in a leturn very little above cost of pro- 
duction, and these compel the man on the land to consider what are the best lines 
to produce and the best methods of producing them. Under the first heading, the 
tendency in recent years has been toward the abandonment of the production of 
any one single line in favor of growing several kinds of crops in rotation and raising 
livestock. It has been found by following a system of mixed farming that, 
while cultivating the ground for and producing one kind of crop, much of the 
preparation required for a second crop of some other kind is effected, so that 
with very little extra cultivation and manuring the succeeding crop can be pro- 
duced. The production of a second, and even a third, rotation crop followed by 
fallow or by pasture and then fallow is found to improve the condition of the 
land for the production of the first or main crop, which in our district will continue 
to be wheat. The Mn-between^ crops that we can grow do not always find a 
ready market, but they can be put to profitable use on the farm. The first call 
on the oat crop is the necessity for providing hay or grain to feed the farm team, 
thus fallowing practically the whole of the wheat crop to be harvested for market. 
Oats and barley can be fed to cows, sheep, pigs, and fowls, thus increasing the 
carrying capacity of the farm for these sidelines. More livestock being kept in 
this way again contribute to the production of the soil by returning a certain 
amount of natural manure to the land, and such a practice also practically 
eliminates the necessity for cultivation for the purpose of weed killing on fallows. 
Along these lines, then, the farmer is making way toward the maximum pro- 
duction from a minimum of cultivation. Ploughing is still recognised ns the 
foundation of all cultural work, but lighter jdoughs in many instances, a shallower 
depth of ploughing, and a recognition of the faet that with lighter cultivation 
most soils require ploughing with less frequency than has been the custom in the 
past are factors that have combined to make the slowest of all field operations 
much more profitable than of yore. Whilst less time and energy are expended 
upon it, greater production results from each ploughing. In tillage and harvest- 
ing, wider implements of lighter draught, requiring only slightly larger teams and 
fewer of them, have to a great extent solved the farm laborer problem, at the 
same time do the work more economically. Gradually a system of standardization 
of power^size of implements and machines is bringing the whole team into work 
practically the whole time, and tbe combination of some of the lighter units on tho 
two-in-one principle, such as the cultivator-drill and the complete harvester, results 
in a further, saving of man power, and, in most instances, of horse power also. 
Tlie most modern problem, yfhich is ns yet too new to allow of any man's opinion 
being accepted as final, is, of course, that of 'all mechanical power' v. 'horse 
power.' The farm tractor has been accepted to work in conjuction with horses, 
and, T believe, is going to increase production to a profitable extent. As a general 
rule, at present, the team is being retained. Will the tractor relieve it altogether- 
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and enable the land occupied in supporting the horses in stable or held to be put 
to other and more profitable use? I think that at this stage we can feci certain 
that the tractor has come to stay, and although the horse will undoubtedly remain 
for dray work and other small jobs, and in many instances, small to moderate-sized 
teams also will be kept, the large numbers of horses that have of late years been 
found on up-to-date farms will gradually disappear.’’ Discussing the paper, Mr. 
D. Jonas agreed with the writer as regards rotation of crops and sidelines. He 
thought the tractor was a payable proposition, especially in districts similar to 
Roberts and Vcrran, where feed and water were scarce at times, but considered a 
team could not be dispensed with altogether. He favored the combined cultivator 
^nd drill because it practically meant that one man could do two days’ work in 
one. He preferred the harvester to the stripper, because the wheat was ready for 
market earlier when the former machine was used. He did not think cocky chaff 
was worth the extra cost involved in cleaning tlie wheat. Mr. 0. Masters agreed 
that the combine was an excellent machine on clear land, but in stumpy land it 
received too much rough usage. The harvester was suitable for heavy crops on 
good land, but where the land was rough and the yields uncertain he preferred 
the stripper. Mr. H. Simmons considered the combine the most economical imple- 
ment to use at seeding time. The harvester was the machine to use in good crops, 
but where the yield was light he preferred the stripper and winnower. He agreed 
that livestock should be carried on the farm because wheatgrowing alone did not 
pay. Mr. H Smith favored shallow ploughing and running sheep on the fallow to 
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check the growth of weeds* The combine was an excellent implement for seed* 
ing, because it enabled a large area to be put in in a shoi^t time, which enabletl 
the wheat to make a good start. The tractor he considered a good proposition 
for haulage and belt work. The harvester was a good machine because it saved 
much time when reaping, but he did not favor j^ispensing with the stripper alto- 
gether. Mr. H. Lewis considered the tractor a great time-saver. It would work 
a combino with harrows attached, andi was also able to do other haulage and belt 
work. He preferred the harvester for reaping owing to the time saved. He 
favored light ploughing. Mr. B. Evans agreed that stock should be carried in 
conjunction with wheatgrowing, and of all livestock he considered sheep the most 
profitable, especially as there was likely to be a shortage of wool for many years. 
Pigs would also be a good source of revenue when the bacon factory commenced 
operations at Port Lincoln. Crops should be grown in rotation. He preferred 
oats to barley for mallec country because the formey tended to check take-aU and 
also made much better hay than barley. He held the opinion that the tractor had 
come to stay, but did not think that horse teams would be wholly eliminated. He 
favored the combine for seeding where the land was in good condition. The har- 
vester was the ideal machine to use for reaping, but he would not advise doing 
away with the stripper entirely. He considered 2in. sufficiently deep to plough 
until the land was fairly clear, when the depth could be gradually increased. Mr. 
P. Masters agreed that the man who pinned his faith to wheat alone would not 
do too well. Ho favored fallowing to a depth of 3in. or 4in. Subsequent culti- 
vation should be as light as possible. He maintained that the land in their dis- 
trict was not too rough to use the combined drill and cultivator. Where the land 
was bushy it would pay to clear it up for the combine. He preferred the stripper 
and the winnower, except in very heavy crops. In reply, Mr. Cowley mentioned that 
deep ploughing would probably have a good effect when the land was consolidated. 
In (‘OnJieetign with harvesting machinery, he thought the time saved by a har- 
vester would more than make up for the loss of the chaff. If the holdmg was 
well stocked it would pay to feed off a crop which only promised a low ]peld of 
grain. The combine was preferable to an ordinary drill. Where the fallow was 
kept clean by sheep all the working necessary could be done with the harrows or 
a light cultivation until seeding time, when the combine was the ideal implement 
to use. 


ROBERTS AND VERRAN. 

April 17th. — Present: 16 members. 

Sekdino Preparations. — Mr. C. Masters read the following paper: — ^*‘A11 imple- 
ments should be overhauled and placed in good working order prior to the com- 
mencement of seeding, so that there would be no loss of time during the progress 
of that operation. Stumps should be picked up and the land made ready for the 
cultivator or plough immediately after the first rains. Only the best seed wheat 
procurable should be sown, and every farmer should grade the wheat in order to 
be certain of sowing only the best grain. Wheat that is liable to be affected with 
smut should be pickled. All manures should be on hand and stored -in' dry 
place so that there will be no loss of time with the drill. The farm team should 
be well fed and cared for. The farmer should not bring the team i^. from the 
paddock and expect them to work satisfactorily. Harness should be in j^d repair 
and the collars stuffed to prevent sore shoulders. ' ' In the discussion that followed, 
M^. G. Smith said that when horses were brought in straight from a stubble pad- 
dock and put to work they could not be expected to do their best work. Imple- 
ments should be overhauled before seeding commenced. Mr. H. Simmons agioed 
that all loose stumps and stones should be picked up before one started seeding. 
Horses should be well fed on hay or hay chaff. Mr. A. Smith said it was a mistake 
to start 'seeding with implements that were not in good working order, becausje it 
inevitably meant a loss Qf timd'later on. Mr. H. Le^ favored putting in a few ^ys 
repairing implements and getting everyUiing ready for seeding. Horses shonld lie fed 
on good, hard feed. A bag placed under the collar would do much towards pre- 
venting gore shoulders. Mr. F, Masters agreed with points outlined 1^ the writer 
so far as immediate preparation was emoteemed, but he h^ that preparation should 
commence nine months or ten months beforehand by fallowing and getting in a good 
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supply of hay, &e. Fallow not only ensured a better return, but also enabled the 
crop to be put in more quickly. The land should be in such a condition that the 
crop could be put in as quickly as possible after the rains came. Stock should be 
carried to keep down weeds and pack the soil, as well as for the direct profit to be 
derived from that source. Mr. B. Evans agreed that fallow was essential if good 
returns were to be secured. He considered it a mistake to sow oats dry on old 
land on account of the weeds, and favored ploughing the land as soon as the stubble 
was burnt and cultivating ahead of the drill after the first rains. Mr. M. Masters 
thought that after the first six years all crops should be sown on fallow, half 
wheat and half oats. The results would be better than if a larger area of wheat 
were put in and the oats sown roughly. Seed should be graded and pickled in a 
2 per cent, bluestoiic solution. He had sown wheat pickled at that strength and 
also in a 1 per cent, solution; the latter had smut, whereas that pickled in 2 per 
cent, was free from disease. The 2 per cent, pickle did not appear to affect ger- 
mination. 

IJPB Membership. — The opportunity wag taken of presenting to Mr. F. Masters 
a Life Member’s Certificate of the Agricultural Bureau. 


YEELANNA. 

April 26th. — ^Present: 11 members. 

Cultivation op the Soil. — Mr. J. Harsmar read the following paper: — *‘A11 
cultivated plants require water, air, food, and suitable soil temperature, and these 
factors are influenced by cultivation. It has been estimated that an average annual 
farm crop requires about 600 tons of water per acre, and this amount scarcely 
ever falls during the life of a plant. It must be stored during the months of 
winter and early spring, and the amount stored will be determined by the thorough- 
ness and depth (or otherwise) of the ploughing and cultivation. Skim ploughing 
and shallow cultivation will not aid in the storing of moisture. Deep and thorough 
cultivation not only aid in the storing of moisture, but also assists in removing 
stagnant water, in the presence of which no farm plant can thrive. If there 
is an excess of moisture and it does not move freely through the soil, the necessary 
air can only penetrate in a limited quantity, and the temperature of the soil will 
be comparatively low. All plant food is dealt with, in the first place, by minute 
organisms with which the soil teems. But those organisms can only be beneficially 
active when the soil is thoroughly cultivated; indeed, the soil conditions that favor 
the plant also favor the organisms. Injurious substances in the soil are rendered 
neutral by the free admission of air, which is brought about by deep and thorough 
tillage. During the life of a plant its roots continue to spread and penetrate 
the soil in all directions, hence anything that improves the tilth will also benefit 
root growth. Plant roots have great penetrating powers, but when the soil is 
well cultivated the roots spread more easily, with the result that their supply of 
food is augmented. Good cultivation helps to put soil fertility in an accessible 
form. When the soil is rich and deep the fertility may be conserved for some 
time by ploughing justi a little deeper for each fallow crop, but, generally speak- 
ing, where the nature of the subsoil permits ploughing to a good depth is the 
system adopted by successful farmers. The depth of the ploughing must always 
be regulated by the nature of the subsoil. During a wet season, such as we have 
experienced this year, the soil and subsoil become saturated with water, and 
during the dry, summer months the soil, unless it be loose or a sandy one, will 
often become caked, set very hard, crack, and soon dry out. With a good system 
of cultivation a large proportion of this water can be conserved below the surface 
soil, and it is from this reservoir that the plant draws its supply in the process 
of growth. With little or no cultivation, the moisture is soon evaporated and, to 
a large extent, lost to plant life. Every shower of rain brings with it a percentf^ 
of nitrogen in the form of nitric acid or ammonia, and if the soil is in good tilth 
the plant will benefit by this. On the other hand, if there is a hard surface, the 
nitrogenous matter, instead of penetrating down to root level, is washed away. 
It is also necessary to provide a good seed bed. It has been proved that loose earth 
does not provide the proper condition for root development. Boots thrive best in 
a well consolidated, but mellow bed, below a loose topsoil, yet having a direct 
connection with the subsoil in which the water is stored. Thoroughly carried out 
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with efficient implements the crop may be left to care for itself, the farmer bei^iis 
Batisfied that whatever climatic conditions may be during the cropping period he 
has done all that is possible to give the crop a good start and to enable it to 
develop strong enough to withstand disecu^. More than that he cannot do; less 
than that he should not be satisfied with/^ In, the discussion that followed, Mr. 
B. Wemyss did not favor deep cultivation where there were no weeds. He thought 
harrowing the fallow was letter than cultivating. Mr. J. Cronin believed in 
thorough cultivation, followed by working the soil with heavy harrows. Mr. J. 
Wagner said on his class of land, which was sandy, the use of the harrows was 
sufficient cultivation. 


MALTEE, April 25th. — Several subjects of local interest were brought before 
the meeting, and an interesting discussion ensued. 

PETINA, March 22nd. — The subjects “Take-alF' and Stock Diseases’’ were 
brought before the meeting and an instructive discussion ensued. 

STREAKY BAY, April 12th. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. A. P. Kenny) read 
an article ‘ ‘ Cost of Producing a Bushel of Wheat. ’ ’ A keen discussion followed, 
in which the. majority of members contended that a price of 4s. per bushel was 
needed to make wheat-growing a profitable undertaking. 

TALIA, April 12th. — Mr. C. T. Dolphin read an interesting paper, in which he 
gave the cost of shearing sheep with machines. Other matters of timely interest 
were also brought before the meeting for consideration. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

BRINKLEY. 

Marcli 27th. — Present; seven members and two visitors. 

Harvest Reports. — The following reports of grain and hay yields were sup- 
I)lied; — Messrs. E. W. Pearson & Sons, Mortgage Lifter” oats on fallow dressed 
with 901bs. of super, cut 1 ton of hay to tho acre and yielded ISbush. of grain. 
Cape barley stripped 24bush. per acre; English malting, 15bush. per acre; Skin- 
less, Sbush.; each variety was dressed with 901bs. of super. Wheat on fallow with 
90bush. of super per acre cut 2 tons per acre for hay. Several varieties of wheat 
averaged ISbush. per acre for grain. Peas yielded 21bush. per acre. Mr. A. W. 
Richards reported — Oats on cultivated gra^ss land cut Ij tons of hay per acre. 
Self-sown oats stripped ISbush. per acre. Wheat on stubble land dressed with 
701bs. of super returned SIbush. to the acre. ”Smut Proof” on new ground 
returned lObush. to the acre. Mr. 8. D. Marshall — Oats for hay, IScwts. per acre. 
Wheat, ” Major,” on fallow dressed with SOlbs. of super, ISbush. ”Buds” on 
fallow, ISbush. Barley, ISbush. per acre. Mr. H. A. Borchard — Oats on fallow 
dressed with Icwt. of super cut 3 tonk of hay to the acre. Cultivated grass land 
returned If tons of hay per acre. Wheat — ” Major” on fallow dressed with 
Icwt. of super per acre cut 2 tons of hay to the^acre; ”Smut Proof, IJtons. 
” Major” on fallow yielded 33bush.; ” Federation, ” 25buBh.; ”Smut Proof,” 
ISbush. to the acre. Cultivated stubble land, dressed with 901bs. super and 
sown with several varieties of wheat, stripped 14bu8h. to the acre. 


BRINKLEY. 

April 17th. 

Pigs for Profit. — Mr. E. W. Pearson read the following paper: — <‘At the 
present time it c^n justly be claimed that the pig is one of the most profitable 
animals on the farm. There is, perhaps, no district in the State better suited for 
the profitable raising and marketing of pigs than ours. Not only have we a sure 
market at Murray &idge, but the district is well suited for growing such grain 
crops aa are most suitable for fattening pigs. Of these, peas and barley are the 
beat. Peas grown in this district this season yielded from six bags to eight bags 
per acre, and barley abont the same quantity, but if the difference in price is 
taken into consideration, peas at 6 b. per bushel and barley at Ss., it will be found 
more profitable to make barley the staple food, with a feed of peas two or three 
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a week for a change of diet. In feeding barley to pigs being prepared for 
market, the most profitable way is to crush the grain and soak it in water for at 
least six hours before feeding. If skim milk is obtainable add it to the crushed 
barley and it will make one of the best of feeds. Pigraising, like all other industries, 
needs to be worked on right lines if it is to become profitable. Tins can best be 
done by breeding the stock on the farm, and, as in all classes of livestock, the 
sire is of great importance. For raising bacon pigs, a pure bred Berkshire boar 
should be secured and mated with sows capable of producing good litters of pigs. 
Do not select a pure bred sow unless stud stock is required, bediuwe, as a rule, 
the grade sow will prove more prolific. The Berkshirc-Tamwortli cross is con- 
sidered by bacon ciircrs to be the ideal bacon pig. Breeding sows should be 
allowed plenty of exercise and, except when suckling a litter of ]>igs, they should 
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have tlie range of a small paddock, where green feed can be grown to provide 
them with food to keep them in good store condition until a week before farrow* 
ing time, when they should be housed in a good, comfortable sty and fed on slop 
food. Do not allow the brood sow to become too fat or trouble is likely to occur 
at farrowing time. The young pigs should be weaned at the age of seven weeks 
or eight weeks. When taken off the mother tLey should be fed on milk with a 
tittle crushed grain added. Feed little and often for the first week, otherwise the 
growth of the young pigs may receive a check. If it is desired to fatten them 
quickly feed liberally three times a day. The question of exercise for fattening 
pigs is one on which opinions differ. Good results may be obtained by allowing 
the pigs to run in a large yard or paddock if they are provided with good, warm 
sleeping quarters. Certainly there is one point in favor of this method. It 
r^uires less labor to keep them clean. I prefer to keep them in the sty, say, six 
pigs or eight pigs in each sty. Experience with this method has proved, in my 
case, that they will fatten quickly and more than repay for the extra labor involved, 
and should be ready for market at from six mouths to seven months old and turn 
the scale at about 1201bs. dressed weight. Some feeders prefer to buy store 
pigs and fatten them instead of breeding. If this course is followed, do not select 
pigs less than three months or four months old unless plenty of milk is available. 
The pig that can be topped up with about two months' feeding will return a fair 
profit if the market remains steady, but, of course, there is always a chance of a 
drop in prices, and it is just here where I consider that the man who breeds 
has the advantage over the man who buys, because pigs at the present tune can 
be reared to three months old on the farm for considerably less than thein market 
value. Again, the man who starts out to buy in the open market generally has 
to buy his experience as well as his pigs. The experienced buyer will know at a 
glance whether the pigs offered for sale are likely to prove' good ^doers' or other- 
wise. To those who are inexperienced in pigraising I would say always market the 
pigs in a finished condition. Many pens of good pigs are sacrificed in the mar- 
kets because they needed just a little more feed. Never take them into the market 
with a full belly. The morning they are to be taken away do not feed at all. A 
drink of water if the weather is hot is all that is required." 


GLOSSOP. 

April 23rd. — ^Present: 35 members. 

Efficiency on the Block. — ^Mr. Hatch read the following paper: — "The object 
uf good management is to produce the maximum return of fruit, &c,, and, at the 
same time, to keep the outlay down to a minimum and reduce unnecessary labor. 
A successful manager will be recognised by the appearance of his property, 
the general lay-out of the conveniences, and by the way in which he is regarded 
by the business people. Simply keeping the block clean and free from weeds, &e., 
IS not alone evidence of good management. The problems that call for thought 
are — (1) The most successful treatment of the soil in regard to cultivation and 
manure; (2) the best method of pruninpp and training the vines; (3) the quickest 
and most economical method of harvestuig the crops, at the same t^e preserving 
the highest quality of the product; (4) labor-saving devices and conveniences and 
the capital involved. One of the greatest problems is the soil, and there is no hard 
and fast rule for treatment, because the soil varies to such a degree that a method 
that would be successful in one class of soil would not do for others. For the 
greater portion of land in this area 1 regard as essential two ploughings yearly — 
winter and spring — ^with a third light summer ploughing if po^ble. A good 
subsoiling would ^ of immense benefit, but, as capital may not permit, the plough 
can be used as a substitute. In the absence of sufficient capital to procure gypsum, 
stable manure could be utilised on the worst portion of the block. Manuring to 
promote a good even growth and to produce heavy crops of good quality fruit is 
another question of individual soil requirements, but manuring is al^lutelj neces 
sary. If the soil permits, I favor three or four cultivations as quickly as 
possible after an irrigation, followed the harrows. If no rain falls, land 
treated in this way will be found quite moist at the next irrigation. If rain falls, 
the surface must again be broken. One fact stands out clearly, and that is that 
to protect the vines against burning it is necessary to cultivate more deeply. My 
ob s er vations of burnt vines show that this has been caused by a hard pan which 
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has not been broken, and which the water will not penetrate freely. It is advis- 
able to have the ground in good condition before budding, thus lessening risk of 
loss through a dry spell. In manuring, one must always bear in mind that with 
most manures the full resulta are not obtained until the following season, there- 
fore a good even growtli must be promoted. The quality of fKe fruit should be 
better the first season. Watering is one of the main problems in this area, 
and here again the variability of the soils has to be considered. Some soils take 
water slowly, others quickly, and it behoves the blocker to practise methods suit- 
able to his conditions and see that every vine has been watered. Go where you will, 
and it will be foimd that the man who has watered well has good returns, pro- 
vided he has not neglected to cultivate. Drainage will have to be effected sooner 
or later, and tlic sooner the better, therefore secure maximum* returns to enable 
drains to be laid dowm. Individual observation and judgment play an important 
part in the pruning and framing the vines, and the blocker has to study the vines 
and the treatment of the soil. Harvesting the crop, especially in a year such as 
has just been experienced, is certainly a proposition. In the first place, the settlers 
had but little experience, insufficient rack space, very little hessian, and small 
capital to work on, and on top of that a bad drying season to contend with. 
The lesson has, perhaps, been dearly bought, but blockers will now realise that 
sufficient rack space, plenty of hessian, sweat boxes and tins, &c., are essential. 
It pays to get the crop off as quickly as possible — one ton of spoilt sultanas would 
just about pay for a rack in one season. In handling the crop at the rack quite 
a number of improvements may be noted, especially as to labor-saving devices. 
Capital again plays the mjij(»r part in the control of general improvements, but 
as soon as possible water .should be laid on to all portions of the block. A small 
workshop for tools, with bench and vice, is needed, and a rain-proof shed near the 
green, in which to store fruit, will be required. The stables and sheds should be 
conveniently situated, strongly built, and in a warm position, and the implements 
should be kept under cover and given an occasional coat of paint. The harness 
should be kept dry and in good order, and the horses should be well treated. A 
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man that tolerates a horse witli sores or allows the animal to remain in poor co^i- 
ditioD is a mean individual. With proper care an acre of lucerne should keep 
two horses for about nine months of the year. Try to see that every inch of the 
block is producing to its utmost, utilise everything possible, and try to use judg-' 
ment, thought, and foresight.^* 


MABAMA. 

April 14tli. — Present: nine nicnibeis. 

Question Box. — The meeting took the form of a “Question Box, “ when the 
following questions were diseussed: — “What is the best early and the best late 
wheat to grow in this district Mr. W. Gray favored for early sowing, “Early 
Gluyas“ and for late seedmg “Currawa.“ Mr. E. Tilly's choice was “Late 
Gluyas" for the early variety, and for late “Ourrawa. “ Mr. G. Mills said that 
“Queen Fan" was the best eaily wheat, and “Marshall’s No.* .3" the best late. 
Mr. E. Greig said that ‘ ^ Oluyas ' ' was a good early variety, and that ‘ ‘ Marshall 's 
No. ,3" or “Silver King" were excellent late varieties. “When is the l>cst time 
to pickle wheat?" Mr. Gr^ig preferred pickling wheat the night before sowing, 
and Mr. J. diurches said the main point to consider was to see that the wheat was 
dry bet ore seeding. Mr. Tilly favored pickling one year l>cfore sowing, and 
sowing the same wheat dry the next year, hecaus<e he thought much of the grain 
was killed through pickling every year. “What is the best variety of oats t(» 
grow for liay in this district?" Mr. Gray preferred Algerian and Scotch Grey 
Mr. Mills favored Algerian. “What is the best method to rid land of lignum?" 
Mr. Gray said the only successful method was to keep sheep, so that the stock 
would eat the young lignum shoots when the plants appeared above the ground. 
“What is the best thing to do with a pHM*e of stubble ground that was not 
burnt. It has carried two wheat crops, and is at present growdng a lot of shoots. 
Would it l>e advisable to rake olf the straw and fallow it, or cut the shoots and 
use the fire rake during next summer, and would it lie safe to then soa\ wheat?" 
Mr. Tilly thought the best plan would be to cut the shoots so as to get an early 
burn next summer. Then summer fallow and sow with wheat. Mr. Mills said 
he would not like to risk wheat on such land, but would sow oats. Mr. Churches 
remarked that unless the bum was good, he would prefer to sow oats. 


. MONABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

March 22nd. — ^Present: 14 members. 

Destruction of MaiiLEe Shoots. — ^Mr. J. Harper read the following short 
paper: — “The best method of destroying malice scrub is by continuous cropping 
lintil the shoots are destroyed. The first crop should be wheat, and if the stubble 
is not thick enough for a running fire, the fire rake should be used on very hot days 
io scorch the shoots. The second crop should be oats, and about l^bush. to the 
acre sown in April should produce a stubble thick enough to account for most of 
the shoots. The land should then be fallowed and worked with a disc or skim 
plough and sown with wheat. If this practice is followed there will be no heavy 
losses from take-all. If the land is cropped with wheat three times in successiot^ 
the crops were very liable to be attacked by take-all." In the discussion that 
ensued, one member said the running fire was better than the rake, but care should 
be taken that it travelled very slowly, it being only necessary to singe the shoots 
slightly, which was more effective than a quick burn. | 


I 

\\ MONABTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). , | 

u April 17th. — ^Present: 15 members and two visitors. 

! Care of Sheep. — ^Mr. B. Schenscher read the following short paper: — ^“During 
Ihe last few years the blowfly pest has been very troublesome. Much of this trouble 
has been due to neglect on the part of the owner, because if all carcasses were 
buried or burnt the flies would kept under control and the death rate of the 
flocks Avould be decreased. Every farmer should crutch his sheep twice a year — 
|he first time about March and the second just before shearing. Care should also 
1^ taken to see that the wool is removed from around the eyes of the sheep. Unless 
ftis is done the sheep are in danger of losing their sight, and will soon fall away 
in condition.'’ Hio discussion that’ followed centred chiefly around the question, 
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Which is the best way to get rid of the blowfly?’^ One member said it would 
pay to bum or bury all sheep that died, and when destroying rabbits to do so with 
the fumigator. When sheep were blown, it was best to use bensine to kill fhe 
maggots. Others preferred Stockholm tar and kerosine. Others again said a 
wefJ[ volution of bluestone was most effective. 


0 

NEW RESIDENCE (Average annual rainfall 12.50in.). 

April 16th. 

Outbuildings on the Farm.— Mr. w. Schier contributed the following paper: — 
*^Care should be taken when laying out farm outbuildings to erect them in a 
convenient position, say within 100y&. of the house. If possible, the sheds should 
always be built on ground where no water lies for any len^h of time. Some 
little space should ba allowed between the ataUes and the implement sheds to 
aet as a break in ease of Are. When building the stables, care should be taken 
in selecting the posts. Do not use pine, on account of its susceptibility to dry 
rot. Jarr^ or l^x wood will give the best results, and it is advisable to concrete 
them into the ground to prevent trouble from white ants. Straw roofs are not 
permanent, the stable should be covered with iron; the minimum height of the 
back and front of the roof should be not loss than 12ft., so that the stables will 
not be too hot for the animals. A large yard adjoining the stables, and partitioned 
off into small yards, each yard holding two horses, should also be provided. The 
implement shed should also be covered with iron. Straw roofs, if allowed to get 
into a state of disrepair, allow the rain to leak on to the implements and vehicios. 
Both the stable and implement shed walls should bo built of stone or concrete. 
The bam should be built of timber and iron to prevent trouble from mice and 
other vermin. To prevent mice getting in through the floor, the barn should bo 
built about 3ft. al^ve the ground. This can be done by building the barn on 
posts, and placing a piece of tin on the posts and nailing it down with the floor. 
The barn should measure at least 30ft. by 20ft., and be about 10ft. to 12ft. 
high. That will give plenty of room to provide for the storoge of com and other 
perishable produce. The pigsty and fowl shed should be built about 150yd8. 
away from other sheds, on account of lice. If possible, they should be built on 
the opposite side of the house. The stables and pigsty should be situated south- 
east or north-east from the house, because the wind does not blow for any length 
of time from those directions in this district.^’ In the discussion that followed, 
Mr. A. Kassulke favored a straw roof, on account of it being warm in the winter 
> and cool in the summer, and if a good roof were put on, and the straw covered 
with netting, it would last for many years. Mr. Klitcher favored iron roofs for 
implement sheds, on account of their being fireproof. Messrs. Klau, Tschirpig, and 
Foord also spoke. 


PABILLA (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

February 16th. — ^Prosont: nine members. 

Summer Fallowing. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. C. S. Foale) contributed the 
following paper: — ‘‘February or March is about the time to work the land for 
summer faUow. Shallow working only is required, and some farmers even advocate 
the use of the cultivator only, and, judging by results, the practice is justifled. 
About lin. deep is sufficient to break the surface to allow the flrst rains to soak 
into the soil and not run off the surface into pools and crab holes as it does on 
unbroken land. Usually this land will require no more working until after seed- 
ing, but it must be cultivated immediately seeding is flnished, olherwise the weeds 
will have too Arm a hold and will require the plough to turn them under. A much 
flrmer tilth can be obtained on summer fallow than winter fallow, there are no 
clods to break up, therefore a better seed bed is obtained. Another advantage 
with this practice is that a farmer can get ahead with some of his work, because 
' cultivating only is required after seeding, which means that much more land can 
be worked in the time that it takes to fallow it in the ordinary way, and the job 
will probably be flnished sooner, thus ^ving the horses more rest* A few fanners 
in this dist^t have been summer fiulowing for several years and ^eir results 
prove that it h good. One particular case I have heard of gave a crop of over 
SObush. per acre. But the gr^teit point in favor of the practice is that it prevents 
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take*all. It is worth doing, if for this alone. As time goes on and the advan- 
tages of summer fallow become more apparent I feel quite certain that it will 
become the general practice throughout the district. 

Preparations for Seeding. — At a further meeting held on March 2l8t, Mr. 
J. A. Mann read the following paper: — '‘Fallow should be well worked soon after 
ploughing is finished. First the land should be harrowed and then all the stumps 
and bushes picked off to give the cultivator a clear run. I do not favor worki^ 
the land more than 2in. deep for the first cultivation after the harrows. After 
that, the laud can be worked shallower should any weeds appear after the first 
working. Early fallow is essential for success in wheatgrowing. At the approach 
of seeding time, say, about the middle of May, give the fallow a cultivation before 
sowing the seed, and, if possible, a stroke with the harrows after the cultivating, 
and after that start sowing seed, but cross the first working and then harrow it 
again after drilling. In order to obtain a good germination of seed, good, early 
fallow, well worked, kept free from weeds, loos<» on top, and well packed under- 
neath to preserve all moisture in the subsoil is essential. Grass land should be 
ploughed with the first rains that fall after harvest and then harrowed. 
Then it should be left until the fallow is put in. So soon as the fallow is sown, 
work the combine or cultivator on the ploughed grass land. If the paddock is 
very grassy give it two strokes with the cultivator, the first stroke will make a 
good seed bed, and the second will make a perfect job of sowing the seed and also 
a clean sweep of all weeds that have been left behind the first working. Finally, 
work the harrows to finish the job. New land that has just been rolled and 
burnt should be cultivated without delay, and then allowed to remain in a rough 
condition until seeding time. New land should bo sown a fortnight earlier than 
fallow, so that the grain can start with the first rains. T favor an early wheat on 
new land. The paper created a good discussion. 
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BAMCO. 

March 17th. — Present: seven members. 

Kxp£kim£nts with Sultanas. — The following paper was read by Mr. w. 
Green: — ‘‘Having cultivated sultanas for many years, and the results not being 
what 1 consider above a fair yield, I am experimenting to increase the yield, if 
possible, by different treatment of canes over period of three years, ^thougb 
manures have been constantly applied to these sultanas there has been no notice- 
able increase in their bearing propensities, nor is it the water that is applied, 
for the grade of the land varies from 2iii. to 15in. in the chain. This season 1 
have made four 1-acre plots as experiments and comparisons. So far two have 
been harvested. The vines in No. 1 plot were pruned in the third week in June. 
On an average six canes were left to each vine. They were twisted tightly around 
the wires without the nodes being cracked. They were topped and disbudded on 
November 5th, and cinctured on Novembt'r 13th. The yield was 758 buckets or 
an average of 58 buckets to the row of 30 Wnes. The vines on No. 2 plot were 
pruned during the first week in July, with an average of six canes to the vine* 
also. The canes were all cracked at the nodes, were topped and disbudded on 
November 6th, and cinctured on November 14th. This plot yielded 886 buckets 
or an average of 68 buckets to the row, an increase of 128 buckets over No. 1 
plot.'' 


WYNABKA. 

March 19th. — Present: 10 members and three visitors. 

Sheep on the Farm. — In an address on this subject, Mr. A. Hood said he advo- 
cated fencing the land before putting sheep on the farm, because otherwise much 
time would be lost in searching for them. Provided feed was plentiful, four wire 
fences would be sufficient for Merinos. Crossbreds needed a better fence, but he 
did not think they were the best proposition. He favored a good class of Merino, 
plain face<l, and possessing a good frame which denoted constitution. Ho had 
received good results from aged ewe«. If possible, ew<«8 in lamb should be secured. 
They should be crutched about two weeks after the first rain, because the green 
feed induced scouring and the flies were more troublesome then. Lambs could be 
tailed at about eight weeks of age. During shearing operations precautions should 
be taken to keep the wool free from cocky chaff, ic,, because its presence would 
probably make a difference of pence per lb. If old sheep were kept they should* 
be provided with good feed because an ewe with a poor milk supply would not 
protect the lamb, and so it became an easier prey to foxes, &c. He mated his 
sheep in January and February to secure lambs in June. With Merino rams 2 
per cent, was sufficient, but if breeding Crossbreds more would be required. 
Sheep could be kept for wool growing or for lamb raising, and he favored the 
former because there was less work. One should take care to prevent overstocking. 
One sheep to 3 acres was sufficient, although limestone country that had been 
cleared some years might carry more. Water should be alwayg available. The 
troughs should not be too large because the water would then not be so liable to 
become stale. He favored tailing short, and considered the best grasses in that 
district were spear and barley grass. 


BARMEBA, May 6th. — The Deputy Horticultural Instructor and Manager of 
the Berri Orchard (^Mr. 0. G. Savage) attended the meeting and delivered an 
address, “Pruning." 

BERRI, April 23rd.-^r. R. H. F. Meindoe, B.V.Bc. M.R.C.V.S. (officer of the 
Stock and Brands Department), attended the meeting and delivered an address, 
“Prevalent Complaints of Horses and Cattle." The final renort of the Peter 
Wood Cup competition was also presented, which showed that Mr. W. M. Qillard 
was the winner with 95 points, and Messrs Thomas Halliday & Son second with 
87 points. * 

COOMANDOOK, April 23rd. — Nine members and three visitors attended the 
April meeting, when the report of the Nunkeri and Yurgo experimental plots waa 
read and discussed. An interesting talk also took place on the subject, “Sub- 
terranean Clover.'^ 
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OOONALPYN, April 17th. — A short address, ^ ^ Exj)ei ienees with the Tractor,'/ 
was given by Mr. O. George. The speaker stated that saiul seemed to be an 
obstacle to the machine, but it was able to negotiate the light soils with suitable 
grips. These, however, did not give the tractor the best powei in hard soil. 
On the other hand, the tractor was faster than hoises and enabled the implements 
to work closer to the fences. 

GERANIUM, March 7th. — Mr. R. C. Scott (Experimentalist of the Roseworthy 
Agricultural College) delivered an address, ‘‘Cereal Culture,'' to an audience of 
128 members and visitors. 

LAMEROO, March 22nd. — Mr. C. R. Eimc contributed a paper “Sand Drift." 
A keen discussion followed. It was thought advisable to remove all bushes, &c., 
that were growing against fences so that the sand would not collect and bury the 
wires. 

MURRAY BRIDGK, February 18th. — Twenty members and a number of visitors 
attended the February inciting, when Mr. R. Cockburn delivered an address "Top 
Dressing Pastures. ' ' 

MYPOLONGA, Apnl 14(li. — Mr. L. Rankine (Stock Inspector) delivered an 
address, "Tuberculosis and Meat Inspection.” !Se\(‘nteen ineinbors and six visitors 
attended the meeting. 

N'ETHERTON, April 11th. — Several items of timely interest, including seed 
wlieat, drilling, and working fallow land were brought before the meeting, and an 
interesting discussion ensued. 

RAMCO, Februaiy 18th. — Mr. F. G. Rogers gave a short address "Observations 
during a Trip to the City. ' ’ Referring to the matter of trellis posts, Mr. Rogers 
stated that he had seen the following plan put into operation: — With a post borer 
a 6in. hole was dug and filled with cement reinforced at the top, and into this was 
put a lin. X Jin. angle iioii dropper. A piece of galvanized iron was then obtained and 
bent to form a frame. This was filled and the droppers placed in position, and 
when the mixture had set the frame could be taken away. The initial cost would 
possibly bo greater on the river, but such posts would be everlasting. Cement was 
used in the proportion of 1 in 6, and very fine chips from the quarries were 
necessary. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

BLACKHEATH. 

April 19th — Present: 10 members and visitors. 

Sb:edino Operations. — Mr. H. Paech contributed the following paper: — "For at 
least three weeks before the cxmimencenient of seeding preparations, the horses 
should be stable fed at nights, well groomed in the mornings, and then, if not 
required, turned out during the day. Especially should, this bo done in districts 
where the horses are likely to pick up sand. During the time the horses are 
lieing prepared, all machinery required for seeding should be thoroughly over- 
hauled, all worn parts replaced, accumulated dust and oil scraped or wiped off, 
and all bearings requiring it lubricated with oil and kerosene to loosen all 
gummed oil from the previous season. All wooden swings should consist of 
straiglit-grained stringybark or shcaoak, and D bolts used instead of eye bolts. 
All harness should be repaired and collars lined and well stuffed. The seed should 
be well cleaned and graded. This will assure an even sowing of the seed. Pickling 
plays an important part in the success of the crop, and whatever method of 
treating the grain is adopted, it is essential that the work be done thoroughly. 
After the weeds are up, the fallow should again be worked with the scarifier 
harrows, or a spring tooth cultivator, and then drilled with Ibush. or IJbush. of 
wheat, according to the variety* sown. Earlv varieties require a thicker sowing 
than late varieties, say, about 1 ibush. to the acre and about OOlbs. to lOOlbs. of 45 
per cent, super. Finally, the fallow should be harrowed, all stiff ground well ploughed 
to a depth of 4in. or 6in., end then harrowed before and nfter the drill. It is 
better to put in less ground thoroughly than a large area carelessly. The land 
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•should be grazed for about 3 or 4 years in between crops of wheat. When t^e 
wheat and oats have covered the ground and the soil is in a moist condition, 
the area required for hay should then be rolled. If, during seeding operations 
the horses are troubled with sore shoulders, apply medicated oil and double a 
clean bran bag and place it around the shoulcfiers underneath the collar. \Vhen 
seeding is finished, all machinery should be placed under cover. ’ * 


CYGNET BIVEB. 

April 15th. 

Potato Gkowino. — The following paper was read by Mr. W. J. May; — “To 
secure heavy crops of potatoes it is necessary to obtain good seed. Each grower 
should select the seed at digging time from the tubers which have given the 
largest returns. All unshapely potatoes should be rejected. When cutting it is 
necessary first to remove the cluster of small eyes, which is usually found on one 
end of the tuber. The sett, when cut, should have^ at the most, three eyes. After 
it is cut the seed should sprinkled with wood ashes to stop bleeding, and, if 
necessary, it may then remain for a day or two before being planted. The ground 
should be well worked before the potatoes are planted. The setts should be 
spaced about 15in. iapart in the row, one row of seed being placed in every 
fourth furrow, to allow for ample room for the horse cultivator to be worked. 
When the plants are about 6in. high the harrows should be run over the plot to 
check the growth of weeds. A dressing of stable manure and a light application 
of mineral super give satisfactory results. Planting earlier than September is 
undesirable unless the situation is free frqm frosts. When the plants are about 
two-thirds grown they should be earthed up. This will assist in keeping the 
potatoes free from wire worms, and will also keep them from exposure to the sun. 
The moat popular varieties are ‘Clarmens,’ and ‘Up-to-Date,^; ^ Snowflake^ is a 
heavy cropper, and ‘ Red Skins ’ give a good return, but the tubers are not so large 
as some of the other varieties,^’ 


KANGABIUxA, 

March 21st. — Present: 13 members and visitors. 

Question Box, — The meeting took tho form of a ‘^Question Box.^^ The first 
question to be considered was, *‘What ointment is most suitable for a cow 
with sore teatsf’’ Vaseline was recommended to keep the teats soft and so cause 
them to heal quickly. One member said an application of bicarbonate of soda 
would give good results if a teat were cut. In the case of very sore teats, the 
speaker advised drying off the quarter and then working it back when the sore had 
healed. * < What will remove wiu^ from a cow^s teats! '' Castor oil was mentioned 
by one member as having the desired effect. ‘‘What is the difference between a 
Pomeroy and Cleopatra applet^' Some members stated that there was no dif- 
ference, whilst others considered that they were two distinct apples. Mr. Biddle 
said that the Pomeroy apples growing in his garden, planted many years ago, 
were a different type from the present-day Cleopatra. ‘ ‘ Which is the most suitable 
system of drainage on swampy land!” The majority of members preferred 
underground to surface drains. The former improved the soil, whilst the latter 
were an obstacle to working the land. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, 87in. to 38m.). 

February 28th. 

Ckiptain S. A, White, o.]i£.B.o.u* (Vice-Chairman of the Advisoiy Board of Agri- 
culture) attended the meeting and delivered an address, illustrated with lantern 
views, ^‘Across Australia by Moto|r Car.” 

Potato Growing Exi^erimxnts.— Messrs. Lewis- and Woolcock tended a report 
upon an experiment in potato growing conducted by them on b^ialf of 
Branch to ascertain which of the nine varieties tested were the best for the dis- 
trict.^ The seed was presented by Mr. Joseph Johnson, and the sets were aB 
planted on October 5th, 1923. They received the usual treatment which is given 
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potetoes grown by inenibers at tUia jieriod of the year, stable manure was dug 
prior to planting the seed. The growing period was very favorable. Rain 
came at intervals, which was quite beneficial in producing good returns. 


Mr. R. H. a. Lbwis. 





Yield. 



Sets. 

Lbs. 

Ozs. 

Connor ’s Up-to-Date . 


38 

103 

11 

Factor 

« • • • > • • . 

. . 35 

95 


Early Manistee . 


. 25 

53 


Scottish Triumpli 


.. 34 

67 

12 

Carmen No. 1 . 



33 

61 

8 

Brownell 


.. 19 

27 


Delaware 


. . 19 

19 

8 

Bismark 



. .. 35 

54 


Commonwealth . 


.. 25 

67 

— 



263 

548 

18* 


Mr. Woolcock. 







Yield. 



Sets. 

Lbs. 

Ozs. 

Connor’s Up-to-Date 


40 

102 

8 

Factor 


. .. 40 

98 

«... 

Early Manistee . 


38 

69 



Scottish Triumph 


38 

93 

8 

Carmen No. 1 


40 

65 

— 

Brownell . 


.30 

39 

8 

Delaware 


.. 36 

34 

6 

Bismark ... 


32 

88 

8 

Commonwealth 


. 36 

92 

— 



330 

677 

8 


The total area of land was about 41 rods. All the labor was performed with 
liand tools. Mr. Lewis said some of the shoots were more developed than others 
on the day they were planted which probably had some influence upon the yield. 
^ * Up-to-Date/ ' Factor/' ^‘Scottish Triumph," and "Carmen" proved best for 
this district. Cooking tests were conducted by Mrs. Higgins and "Up-to-Date," 
"Manistee," "Scottish Triumph," and "Carmen No. 1" were highly spoken of. 

At a meeting held at the homestead of Mr. W. H. Hughes on April 12th, the 
meeting discussed the results of the recent potato growing experiments. 


MoLABBN FLAT. 

April 16th. — ^Present: 62 members and two visitors. 

Mr. Liddiard read a paper "Pruning." 

Poultry Foods and Feeding. — At a recent meeting the following paper was 
read by Mr. E. Butler: — "In dealing with this subject, I intend touching upon 
the most Important branch of the poultry breeder's work. Given good stock, 
proper housing, and an up-to-date plant, success will not be attained by ixhpropei 
feeing, hence it is most unportant -that the breeder should understand and master 
the correct feeding of the flock. It has been proved that the best foods are the 
cheapest, and many of the so-called cheap foods for fowls are at times not worth 
using. Grain or mill products that have been damaged to any extent has no 
feeding value. The aim of the feeder should be to use the foods that give n 
proper proportion of protein, fata, and carbo-hydrates. No two foods are alike 
in fading value, so that it is necessary to mix foods to obtain a balanced ration. 
Protein is the name applied to substances containing nitrogen. This food con- 
stituent is necessary in all rations, because it assists in the formation of lean 
meat, blood, sldn, and eggs. Oarbo-hydrates is a term applied to a dass of 
nutriment 9 composed largely of starches and sugars. They furnish energy for 
.the body, or are converted into •fats Sad stored for future use. Fats> as the word 
include the oily portions Of floods and perform much the same fuaelion 
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am carbo-hydrates. A balanced ration is a feed containing the proper proportions 
of protein, fa^ and carbo-hydrates. Wheat. — The value of this grain is well 
known. It is important in feeding for egg production. Oats is a good fbod» 
but its value depends upon the quality of the grain and the amount of husk and 
fibre. Barley differs from wheat in that it has a hard, fibrous sheath around the 
kernel. For egg production it is not to be recommended, but it may be used for 
fattening purposes. Maize is a good food in cold weather, and may be used to 
advantage when cracked and mixed with other grain. Peas, like maize, make a 
good winter feed. Mill 'Products. — Bran and pollard are the stable products used 
in feeding^ and vary in quality. A good sample of bran is flaky, and I favor 
a fine, white pollard for feeding purposes. Meat in some form is necessary, and 
specially prepared meat meals are always procurable. Green feed is a necessity, 
and any tender and succulent greens may be fed in season. Feeding for Egg 
Production. — This has been brought to a fine art, and different systems have b^n 
introduced into the poultry world. There are three methods of feeding mostly 
used by various breeders at the present time. No. 1. Morning, mash; mid-day, 
green feed; evening, grain. No. 2. Grain in the morning, green feed at mid-day, 
and mash at night. No. 3. Dry mash, with green feed and grain at mid-day and 
night respectively. These systems of feeding can apply to a person with a few 
head of poultry, or to a man who numbers his flock by the thousands, but what 
ever system is adopted it should be adhered to right from the start. A sudden 
change in feeding will probably cause a diminished egg yield, and at certain times 
of the year a moult may be the result. The system adopted by most of the 
breeders in South Australia is No. 1. The bulk of the work is done in the 
morning, that is, mixing and distributing the mash. The green feed at mid-day 
is quickly distributed, and the work at night — feeding the grain — can be quickly 
done. No. 2. Feeding grain in the morning and mash at night is favored by a 
very few breeders, the morning work is very light, and most of the time is taken 
up in the afternoon preparing and feeding the mash. No. 3. No morning work is 
required, because the dry mash is placed in specially constructed hoppers for the 
birds to get at will, and only mid-day and evening meals have to be fed. There 
are perhaps certain features in one of these systems that will appeal to the 
poultry-keeper, whether on a small or large scale, and a comparison will be bene' 
ficial. The birds are off their perches at daylight, busily engaged in scratching 
amongst the litter for any grain that may be left from the previous evening’s 
meal. They have empty crops, and arc eager for their morning feed, and when 
the mash is placed before them, they will be anxious for it. The mash, being hot,, 
will give the birds a good start for the (iay, especially in the cold, winter months. 
This is quickly digested and in a few hours the soft food has passed from the 
crop into the body, and they are ready for the mid-day green feed. This is also 
quickly digested, and by feeding the grain at night, the birds take some time to 
find the grain in the litter, having to work for it, and go on to the perches warm 
with the exercise and having full crops. Grain takes longer to digest than soft 
food, and as it passes into the gizzard the juices and grit grind and soften it. 
With No. 2 system the wheat may be raked in after the birds have gone to roost, 
and as soon as daylight comes they can get their first meal. The mash at night 
is fed, and advocates of this system say that a higher egg production can be had, 
because the birds receive all that they can eat. No. 3. Dry mash. Here, there is 
no labor attached to mixing food every morning. So soon as the birds can see, 
they are at the troughs picking at the mash. This, to many of the breeders who 
have other work on hand, is a great saving of time, because enough dry mash 
can be mixed at one time to last the birds for a week. They also state that more 
Urds can be managed by one man under this system, but for egg production, 
average results are not equal to the wet mash. There is also a grave danger of 
the flock becoming fat, as well as a certain amount of waste of food, cau^ by 
. the birds picking out the tit-bits. A mash consists of bran, pollard, green feed, 
and meat meal. In making the mash, place the green feed in a trough and put 
on the bran^ then i>our bmling soup over it, mix it up well, and dry off with 
pollard. This, when mixed, should ^ crumbly, not too wet or too dry, because 
the birds will not eat it readily if it is on the dry side. In the feeding of a flock 
one has many classes of birds, and where one pen of, say, 100 birds will stand 
a highly concentrated mash, another pen may not need one so forcing, and care 
most be taken net to injuse the hens by expecting too much from them. The 
quantity of mash fed cannot be laid down by any £urd and fast rule. When the 
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liBimbB exported are erosabreds, the most populalr crosses being the Dorset Horn, 
Leicester, and Shropehire. These crosses mature more quickly than the Meiino, 
and qye, therefore, able to be placed on the early markets, ^e Dorset Horn 
mated with a Lincoln-Merino crossbred ewe or a close-woolled Ck)meback ewe is 
the best type for this district. A Oomeback sheep is the progeny of a Merino 
ram mated with a crossbred hwe, that has m infusion of Merino blood. These 
ewes cut a very profitable fleece of wool, and the lambs are worth from 3s. to 5n. 
per head more at a certain age than lambs from Merino ewes mated to the same 
breed of rams. This is very important in a normal season, because the price nf 
lambs often drops in the latter part of the season, while this year late lambs ^ve 
brought higher prices than earlier ones. There are two reasons for this, one 
being the splendid late season for grass, enabling the farmer to finish the lambs 
off in very prime condition ; and secondly, because of the excellent demand locally, 
and for export, which exists through a falling off in surplus due to the severity 
of the weather early in the winter. The light weight lambs of f^om 321b8. to SSlbs. 
or 401b8., are chiefly in demand. In all markets light lambs in good condition 
will always bring a better price per lb. than heavier ones. To produce good 
lambs for export, a farmer must not overstock, because ewes and lambs require 
an abundance of feed and good water. LamlM should not be dropped before 
May 1st, because of the uncertain rainfall, and once a lamb receives a check it 
never thrives. Lambs bom early in May under favorable conditions will be fit 
for market by the middle of August, or a little later. For the man on the land 
who is prepared to give careful attention to the requirements of sheep, there is 
no other branch of farming to give such good returns with such a small yearly 
cost in management.*’ Mr. McLean then gave an interesting description of the 
position of markets, and explained many of the technical terms used in the 
appraisement of the fleece. 

Mjxrd Farming. — ^At a furtiier meeting, held on March 8th, the following 
paper was contributed by Mr. H. Pearson: — *^The present and prospective price 
for wheat makes it clear that it is absolutely necessary tliat farming operations 
should not be confined to any one branch of agriculture if success is to be obtained. 
The first factors to be considered are the nature of the land and the rainfall. 
If starting on a new block, the laying out and subdivision of same is of the most 
importance. The homestead and farm buildings should be as near the centre 
of the holding as possible, with a race half a chain wide running right through 
the property, and with all paddocks opening into the race, to fa^ltate shifting 
the stock to the yards or from one paddock to the other. The size of the paddocks 
is another point of great importance. I think 100 acres should be the limit, 
and to those who are able, I advise having them half that size, with several small 
paddocks near the homestead foi calves, pigs, &c., and, if possible, have water 
in every paddock. If the above plan can adopted, a line of pipe laid down 
the race will meet all requirements. This system would apply to either a large 
or a small farm. Of course, in dealing with an improv^ farm, consideration 
must be given to existing conditions. Whilst I favor mixed farming, I recognise 
it is possible to adopt too many side lines. Consequently it is advisabte 
to confine operations to a few of the staple industries that experience 
has proved to be suitable and profitable in the district. In this locality oats and 
barley should predominate, with a* small area under wheat, and with a few small 
paddocks of rye or oats and barley mixed for early grazing. Mangolds is another 
crop worth trying, for given favorable conditions, I know of no other crop that 
will yield the same weight per acre. It should not be supposed, however, that a 
profitable crop will be grown without thorough cultivation and working into the 
land a very heavy coat of farmyard manure during the winter and early spring, 
and then applying about Sewts. super. Sow the seed with the: drill, but, not with 
the super, that must be sown previously. The rows should be about 2ft, apart 
and kept well cultivated with a Planet Jr., and ^gradually thinned Out as the 
plants develop, ultimately leaving them 12in. to ISin. apart. The thinnings n^ahe 
almost a crop in themselves, cpid axe splendid feed for eiih^ cows or p^, but 
they must be fed with dry feed, ^ ’they are very laxative. ' Anoiher advant^ 
is, if not needed for immediate they can be stacked until next year 
titUl retain thek luikklv^ erop of inanigoldt. 

let" out 2ft by 1ft. ywA 80 fons'per acre. If dairying W^^^tem^te^I 
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reeomineiid growing a mixed crop of wheat, oats, and barley, or any mixture 
suitable for ensilage, which can be made in a stack if a silo is not available. 
Chaffed oaten hay and ensilagge make an 'deal feed for cows, and the addition 
of crushed oats and bran will add to the value of the fodder. Sheep should be 
kept, if only to supply meat for the home, but if kept in large numbers they 
should follow the cows from one paddock to another. Pigs are a very profitable 
medium^ for converting com, milk, and other products of the farm into cash, 
and whilst it is not probable that the present high prices will be permanent, a 
drop in prices ^n be experienced, and yet allow the farmer to feed barley at a 
profit. Good sties, proper forage, and good breeding stock, however, are indispen- 
sible to success. A vegetable garden is also worthy of consideration if a suitable 
site can be obtained. Good poultry are also worth keeping, but they should not be 
allowed to have the rUti of the horse mangers and roost on the implements. ^ ^ 

MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall 26.87in.). 

April 11th. — ^Present: seven members. 

Mr. V. R. Tapscott read a paper, Modern Methods on the Farm,^^ and a 
discussion followed in which Mr. E. J. Tapscott stronglly favored the Jersey cow 
as compared with the Shorthorn. He said that although with the Jersey one 
would not have so much skim milk for feeding pigs, it would be found that the 
lactation period of the Shorthorn was considerably shorter than the Jersey, and 
that the Shorthorn required more feed than the Jersey. Mr. V. R. Tapscott 
(‘oneidered that any cow of a dairy breed, if properly fed, would prove profitable. 
The question of in-breeding was also dealt with by Mr. V. B. Tapscott. Mr. 
V. E. Tapscott tabled a plant which he said was a cross between turnip red beet 
and silver beet. He said that it was good for feeding cattle and could also be 
used for the table, Ixith as red beet and as silver beet. Mr. Tapscott also showed 
samples of Blue Wonder beans, a new variety. Mr. E. J. Tapscott asked whether 
super could be used with advantage when growing cabbages, &c. The general 
opinion was that super should not be used during hot, dry weather, but would 
give good results when the weather was cool and damp. 

RAPID BAY. 

April 12lh. — Present: 25 members. 

Destruction of Foxes. — ^Mr. L. Morris read the following paper: — ‘‘Foxes are 
liecoming more numerous every year, and every year more difficult to poison. In 
this district there are three ways of destroying these pests — poisoning, catching 
with dogs and shooting, and trapping. Of these I favor poisoning. Farmers who 
lay poison and do not trouble about the skins should commence to set baits in 
February, because the young foxes are big enough to travel and are more readily 
poisoned than later in the season. The main points in poisoning are to have a 
good trail and suitable baits. For a trail the large stomach of the sheep is tlie 
best I have tried, and for baits raw rabbit or rosella panots and mice have given 
good results. It is also a good plan to plac-e baits in a stubble paddock that the 
foxes have been in the habit of visiting in search of food. It is not advisable to 
poison the whole carcass of a sheep, because the bones are dangerous to stock 
as well as dogs. Just as good a result will bo obtained, if a sheep is killed by 
foxes, by cutting off small pieces of meat, care being taken not to handle the baits, 
and burying them within a few yards of the sheep. The smaller the bait the more 
likely the fox is to eat it. Always bury the baits so that they are not taken by 
birds. For poisoning I have always used crystal strychnine with good results, 
but now that foxes are becoming more difficult to poison I suggest the use of 
cyanide of potassium, because after baits treated with it have been out in the pad- 
dock for two or three days they become harmless and dogs can be taken where 
the baits are laid with perfect safety. Many farmers object to dogs being taken 
on their land in lambing time, but I think good dogs would kill more foxes than 
would pay for the lambs that were lost. About June and July, when the foxes are 
mating, it is almost impossible to poison them, and that is the time when dogs 
are the hMt means of destruction, for the foxes, as a rule, travel during the dav 
and night. If hv any means a vixen ean be poisoned during mating season, it is 
a good plan to put down a fresh bait i» the same place, for as foxes travel in 
pairs, the dog is almost certain to come back in search of its mate. As , a rule,. 
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after niating season ia over, foxes can be poisoned easily for a few weeks until 
the vixens disappear to be seen no more for several months. Trapping foxes is 
not favored in this district, but if care and patience are exercised quite a numbet^ 
of foxes can be destroyed. The first thing to do is to find a place suited for the 
purpose, a forked log or a hollow stump, with an opening on one side so that the 
bait, unpoisoiied, of course, can be buried where it can be only approached from 
one way; the traps should be buried deeply and set in wet weather for the best 
results to be obtained. A trap which is set for a fox should never be pinned 
securely, but should be wired to an old plough share or something that will give 
when the fox pulls^ otherwise it will pull off its foot and escape. I favor the 
ordinary rabbit trap in preference to the fox or dog trap for the reason that the 
former are not so clumsy to set nor so much trouble to cover. It is always a good 
plan to take the carcass of the fox, if it has been poisoned or trapped, away so 
that it cannot be seen or smelled by other foxes. Referring again to poisoning, 
there are other bhits which can be used under different circumstances. For 
instance, foxes eat fruit and can be poisoned in an old garden, but care should be 
taken that no stock can get’ in to pick up the fruit which falls to the ground. 
The orchard should be visited in the evening and all pieces of fruit on the ground 
picked up, except two or three which can be poisoned, care being taken to mark 
the poisoned fruit so that it will be known if more fruit falls and is not taken. 
Oream if set on a fine night where a young lamb has been killed is almost sure to 
poison the fox which killed the animal. Take the dead lamb away and set the 
cream in the same place.’* In the discussion that followed, a visitor asked if 
anyone had tried poisoning the traps, and he explained that it had been found 
very successful in the North. The method was to tie a strip of rag around the 
jaws of the trap and insert strychnine in the rag and when the fox got CAUght it 
would bite at the trap and get strychnine from the rag. 


BOCKWOOD. 

March 17th. — Present: nine members. 

The Farm Garden. — ^Mr. L. Neighbour read the following paper: — ^‘Tlie farm 
garden should be conveniently situated close to the homestead, and, if possible, 
should have a water supply for summer use. A well drained piece of ground is 
necessary in this district owing to the hea\y winter rainfall, and for this reason 
I do not think summer vegetables could be grown very successfully without irri 
gation. During the time prior to seeding, the manure from the stables, cowyards, 
and fowl runs could be carted on to the garden and ploughed in ready for plant- 
ing with the first rains. The manure should be well rotted to avoid weeds, and 
should be spread to a depth of at least Bin. It is a good plan tO' manure half of 
the garden heavily each year, using that portion for cabbage, cauliflowers, lettuce, 
and other plants requiring heavy feeding. The remaining portion could be dressed 
with superphosphate at the rate of about Sewts. per acre. Turnips, red beet, 
carrots, and parsnips could be planted in this part of the garden, but in the case of 
carrots and parsnips, the super should be well worked into the soil some weeks 
before planting to avoid mis-shapen root crops. Seed of cabbages, cauliflowers, 
lettuce, &c., for transplanting should be sown thinly in fairly rich soil, but should 
not be forced. A well grown, sturdy plant will not feel the shifting nearly so 
much as a spindly plant. When transplanting, holes should be made for the 
plants and filled with water unless the soil is very damp. This will be found to 
answer better than watering after the plants are put in. The hoe should be kept 
going whether weeds make their appearance or not, because a well worked sur- 
face helps to keep the plant healthy. When the plants commence to turn in 
they will benefit by a top dressing with a mixture of super, five parts; blood 
manure, three parts; sulphate of potash, two parts, applied at the rate of 4oz8. 
or 5 oz 8. to the square yard. This should be hoed in and will act quickly when 
the soil is in a nice moist condition. Cabbage moth and aphis may be found 
troublesome during the summer and early autumn, Thes^ qpn be checked to a 
certain extent by destroying or removing all decaying leaves of cabbages which 
have been cut. If these leaves are left to rot on the stump they will form breed- 
ing grounds for the pests. All vacant ground should be dug over and left rough 
if not required for immediate u^e. It is a mistake to allow weeds to overrun any 
portion of the garden, because the seeds of some of the noxious plants will retain 
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their gferniiiiating powers for many years and cause endless toil, which may be 
prevented if they are taken in time. Carrots, parsnips, turnips, swedes, red Ueet,.' 
onions, &c., should be planted in rows about 1ft. apart and the seed sown thinly. When' 
tlie rows can be «een the Dutch hoc should bo run between them, and as soon as 
the plants are large enough to handle, they should be hand weeded and thinned out. 
Plenty of space should be given if good resuU^ are desired. Three inches is suf- 
tleicnt for carrots; 4in. for turnips, red beet, and onions; 4in. to 6iu. for parsnips; 
and 6in. to Sin. for swedes. Grown in this way the plants may generally be pulled 
as they come without searching for the best, because when they are grown thickly 
they will grow more quickly, and the ground may be ready for the next crop 
a week or so earlier^ which is often very important. Potatoes, onions, and any 
of the melon tribe wUl follow well on the heavily manured portion of the garden, 
but should have a dressing of super as well. To get the best results from pump 
kins, cucumbers, and other members of that family, the ground should be deeply 
trenched. Throw oif the top soil to a spado depth and dig a good quantity of 
manure into the next spit, afterwards returning the top soil, well mixed with 
manure. On the artificially manured portion, French beans, peas, and tomatoes 
should follow. For tomatoes, 1 use a pound or two of well rotted farmyard manure 
to each plant, afterwards top dressing with the mixture recommended for cab- 
bages. If the plants are growing well, the top dressing should not be applied 
until the fruit has set. A second dressing may be applied later if necessary. 
Tomatoes may be pruned to a single stem by pinching out the laterals as they 
appear; the plants will require tying to stakes if this method is adopted. This 
method encourages the early formation of fruit and more plants can be grown 
on the ground. Three feet between the rows and 2ft. between plants is sufficient 
for staked tomatoes and 4ft. by 3ft. will be required for the bush method. French 
beans require a fair quantity of manure. Good results will be obtained by cover 
ing the seed with a couple of inches of well rotted farmyard manure and giving 
also a sprinkling of super. The beans will crop for several weeks if picked fre 
quently and well irrigated onc>e a week. Peas do well with less irrigation than 
most summer vegetables, and should be well drained if grown in winter. Manuring 
the rows as with French beans is also beneficial to peas. Thorough cultivation, 
both before and after planting, is essential if good results are desired in the 
garden, so that all vegetables should be planted with sufficient space between the 
rows to allow for cultivation until they are well grown. Constant attention is 
required to keep the garden in order. Weeds should never ^ allowed to grow, 
but should be prevented by constantly stirring the surface soil, thus killing them 
as they germinate. Finally, for the farmer who desires remunerative recreation, 
there is nothing better than the farm garden.'^ 


SHOAL BAY. 

March Slst. — Present: 12 members and two visitors, 

OoLT Breaking. — Mr. K. Bates, who read a papei dealing with this subject, 
said the first thing that was iiet-wsary foi <'olt breaking was a strong yard, and 
next sound gear. A rope and pole were necessary to catch the colt and bring it 
up to a secure post. Next a leather halter should be placed on the colt and the 
bit inserted in its mouth. On no account should winkers be placed on the colt 
whilst it was being handled. Then a rope could be fixed to the bit and a surcingle 
buckled on tightly, tying each end of the ropes on each side of the bit to the 
surcingle sufficiently tightly to arch the neck. That tackle could b® on for the 
best part of the day, and the colt would gradually mouth itself. Tno second day 
the colt should be caught. Special care should be taken to see that it did not 
break away. After proi>er fitting hkmess had been chosen, the colt should be put 
m a hand roller to teach it to walk straight. After that th^ colt shotild be ready 
for the body of the team. Care 8h(|iild be taken not to overwork the* young hhrse 
for the fir^t few days, because if that were done it would make a slow and sluggish 
horse.* After working the shouldcfi should 'be washed with salt water to hf^gden 
the fkin and minimise the dauf«f Of sore shoulders. A wet bran bag put tiader 
the collar also' preveuted the mmlitkam from tcaldlati 
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SHOAL BAY. 

April 17th. — Present: 17 members and one visitor. 

Pbnc^ on the FARM.—Mr. S. Bell, who read a paper dealing with this sub 
ject, said if tho fences on the holding were not kept in good order the farmer 
could expect trouble with his own and neighboring stock. The boundaiy fence 
should be made of good gum posts, 2ft. in tho ground and 3ft. 9in. high with 
six plain No. 8 wires and a barb on top. Good stockyards were a necessary part 
of the farm equipment. The horseyard should bo built of gum posts and rails. 
The posts should be 2£t. 6in. in the ground and 4ft. 6in. above the surface, with 
two rails, one on the lop of the other 2ft. 6in. off the ground. There should be 
one plain wire between the rails and one un<lerneath. The sheep} ards could bo 
made of gum posts, pig netting, and fouf No. 8 plain wires, to which the netting 
could be tied, and a Imrb wire on the top of the post. The fence should be at 
least 4ft. high and the posts 2ft. in the ground. The gates should be made of 
sawn stringy bark swung on good hinges and fastened with an iron liook so that it 
could be opened and shut easily. 


TWEBDVALE. 

March 20th. — Present: 15 members and three visitors. 
hlNSiLAGE. — Mr. E. S. Miller contributed the following paper on this subject: — 

‘ ‘ It is surprising to note that, although the first silo to be built in the Common- 
wealth was erected in South Australia, the farmers in this State are far behind 
those of Victoria and New South Wales in realising the importance of the silo 
as a means of conserving fodder. Ensilage making has now passed the experi- 
mental stage' and many farmers in all parte of the world rely almost entirely 
on ensilage /odder in times of drought. It stands alone as an insurance against 
drought, and in a district like this where we have feed in abundance for a few 
months of tho year and then practically nothing for the remainder, I think no 
dairyman can afford to be without a silo. It supplies fodder that is most needed 
in the late summer and autumn, when, a moist, juicy food is required to stimulate 
the milk flow of the cows. Compared with roots its feeding value is great, as the 
following table will show: — Mangolds (which are considered the most valuable 
fodder we have in the Tweedvale district), contain 88 per cent, of moisture, whereas 
lucerne and rye grass contain 58 per cent; fibre shows under 1 per cent, in 
mangolds against 13) per cent, in silage; albumenoids, 1 per cent, against 6 per 
cent.; fats, 1/10 per cent, against over 2 per cent.; ash, loss than 1 per cent, 
against 5 per cent.; carbohydrates (sugar and starches) shows 15.20 gainst 9.40; 
the digestible food in mangolds shows 10.50 against 23.33 in ensilage. Every 
particle of herbage upon farms may, if necessary, be utilised for silage, even 
weeds, thistles, and nettles having been successfully employed. The loaves and 
shoots of many kinds of trees may also be ensilaged. If the material is too coarse 
for actual silage, it may be useful for topping up the silos, stacks, or clamps. 
Coarse grass in meadows, pastures, and under trees in orchards and elsewhere, 
which stock frequently reject, may be made into silage. Sudan grass, lucerne 
and clover, hop vines,* vetches, Italian rye grass, maize, sorghum, and such like 
fodder, all cereals, especially if mixed with leguminous fodder such as lucerne, 
beans, Ac., make excellent silage, but the best crop is reaped from a sowing of 
2bush. of oats, 81bs. of vetches, and 201b8. of peas to the acre. Leguminous fodder 
should always be mixed with cereals. In America, where there are over 400,000 
silos with an average capacity of nearly 80 tons, the most important silage crop 
is maise, which is roughly chaffed and in some instances employed uncut. I wish 
to especially emphasise the fact that, although cows ravenously eat silage which 
is made from thistles, weeds, and such like material, it must be remembered that 
the better the fodder put in the better will be the outturn. Ensilage is the name 
given to green, succulent vegetation conserved either in pits or in overground 
silos under conditions which do not permit the air to penetrate the bulk of the 
material, in fact, the success of tho process depends upon the expulsion of air 
from the mass. When we put green stuflf into a heap we find that in a short time 
there is a considerable rise in temperature due to biological and chemical changes 
in the plant cells. The work of rmdering the green stuff more easily digestible 
Is carried on by ferments and bactefia; which are present in countless numbw w 
'the plants. A few days after the stnfF is put into a silo a pleasant aroma will be 
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noticed. This is due to the formation of lactic and acetic acid, and unlesa tlie 
action of these acida is properly controlled by the expulsion of air from the mass 
tho result wiJl be failure. Anyone, however, can make good ensilage if suffieieni 
care is exercised. Palatability and succulence in the food ration are essentials 
to deep milk yields, health of the cattle, and success in stockraising, but in few 
countries is dairying so subject to hot and dry 6ondition8 during the summer months 
as in South Australia, nor so short of food supply during the cold weather, especi- 
ally in our hills district. Ensilage making should, therefore, appeal to all. 
Succulence and palatability supplied to milch cows in England in the shape of root 
crops cannot so readily be secured in this State, therefore we must have recourse 
to other methods, and the only one which will he successful all the year round is 
properly managed ensilage. I feel almost convinced that lack of succulence in the 
feed is responsible for that common and dreadful complaint which carries off so 
many of our dairy cows, and is known as ^'dry bible,*' impaction, or paralysis. 
For green crops ensilage has many indisputable advantages over ^y, the chief 
being immunity from fire and vermin of any description. It will keep indefinitely 
without any depreciation in value, and is always ready for immediate use. It 
is a far more valuable fodder for milking cows than hay because it has a favorable 
influence on the milch cow. The crop intended for ensilage is more easily sccurod 
than the hay crop, because it can be cut and carted straight into the silo in any 
sort of weather, whereas with hay there is the worry of getting suitable weather 
for cutting, stocking, carting, and stacking. In order to obtain the maximum food 
value in any crop grown for silage, the crop must be cut when it contains roughly 
75 per cent, of moisture. Where cereals are grown with leguminous plants it is 
well to cut the crop with a reaper and binder and put it through a chaffeutter 
into a pit. It is a good plan to sprinkle coarse salt evenly over the surface of 
the green chaffed ensilage at intervals of every 3ft. There are four different 
kinds of silos — stack, clamp, pit, and overhead. Consideration must be given to 
local conditions in order to decide which method of construction is to be adopted. 
1 feel confident that the silo most suitable for this district is the pit silo, because 
there is not so much heavy handling as in overground silos. The pit silo, if possible, 
should be constructed in the side of a hill. 1 favor a pit of about 13ft. square, 
or, if round, about that diameter and 15ft. deep, which will hold enough ensilage to 
feed 20 cows for about four months, that is, allowing each cow one cubic foot per 
day, or in weight, 401bs. or 451b8. Build the silo of brick and cement it over. If 
square, round off the corners to enable the fodder to be well tramped, which is a 
most important factor in making good ensilage. Have a door frame built in the 
lower side where slabs can be fitted one above the other till the frame is completely 
filled in. When this is done paste sheets of unbleached calico on the slabs to pre- 
vent air getting between them. A sliding roof is also a good idea, because it can 
readily moved during filling and pushed back afterwards. The best plan in 
filling overground silos is to chaff the material and have an elevator to raise it 
from the cutter to the top of the silo. Great care must be taken in filling. As 
it falls from the elevator, the heavier portions of the green chaff will accumulate 
In the centre, gradually forming a cone, the result is uneven shrinkage and sabse- 
quent waste owing to the air not being properly excluded. From 8ft. to 12ft. 
per day should be put into the silo. When full, leave it for a day to settle, then 
fill up again. As with a pit, s^ct the greenest of the crop for the top layers. 
After the top has been made even, cover it with tarred paper or bage and add 
weights or material, such as earth, stones, sand, or bricks, piled on planke or 
boards. To make sweet silage, the silo should be filled slowly to ensure a tem- 
perature of well over 100 deg., which neutralises the acid fermentation. A simple 
way to test the temperature is to push a piece of iron into the mass and leave 
it ^ere for a while ; the iron must not be too hot to hold when drawn out, nor only 
just warm. To cool the silage tramp it well, and to make it warmer leave off 
carting for a day or two. Manufacturing stack silage costs very little, there being 
no chaffing or si>6cial construction^ One great drawback is the enormous waste 
which occurs on the outside of ttie stacks owing to the air penetrating to a con- 
siderable depth. These stacks are made in the same Way as ordinary bayatadn. 
It is important to have great and regular pressure. Several methods of pressure 
as by chain, hydraulic presses, and lever appliances have been patented^ A little 
attention is necessary for a day ©r two to see that it goes down without cracking. 
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Katerials for making the silage stack should be used whole as a rule and carted 
immediately after cutting. Dry earth may be spread directly on the ensilage or on 
Interrening sheets of corrugated iron, felt, &c. In this case no other covering will 
be necessary. Clamps are simple and inexpensive receptacles for the green crops 
which I have enumerated above. They are advocated by practical men as most 
valuable in times of emergency, and some stockowners prefer to adopt them.'^ 
The paper then described this method of making silage. Opinions differ as to 
how quickly a silo should be filled. Ensilage can be fed at any time after six 
weeks from being filled, but it takes about three months or four months before 
complete fermentation has taken place. When feeding cows, it is well to remember 
that ensilage taints milk, not through the cow, but through the air, so it is as well 
to feed it at a distance from the cowshed or handle it carefully in the sheds 
Roughly, the cost of cutting, carting, and filling is only about 38. or 48. per ton. 
The weight required for pits 14ft. deep should not, be less than Sewts. or 4cwts. per 
eubic yard, and for overground 25ft. high, only about 2cwt8. i)er cubic yard Is 
required. The pit silo which I have recommended for this district will cost 
about £65. If wood and iron are used the cost is much less than brick, stone, or 
concrete, but no doubt concrete is the cheapest in the long run. Iron must be 
tarred to guard against the acids of the ensilage, or even whitewashing will suffice. 


TWEEDVALE 

April 14th. — ^Present: 25 members and visitois 
Tomato Cui.tuke. — Mr. E. W Dearman re®d the following pai)cr: — ‘^Thc most 
important point in the cultivation of tomatoes is the selection of the soil. It 
should not be too rich, because such soil tends to make too much stalk growth, 
to the detriment of the fruit. Tomatoes will also be more liable to disease in 
rich soil than in sandy soil. The plants should be sheltered from frost and 
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cold winds, and, if possible, they should always be planted on the north aide uf a 
hill, in order to get os much sun as possible. In prex>aring the seed bed, it 
should be well drained. To do this the best plan is to bank it up several feet 
with stable manure. The seed should be sown very shallow, about the end of 
August, and it is advisable to sprinkle a little water over the seed occ^asionally. 
Some growers prefer putting glass over the seed to make them grow more quickly, 
but plants grown under glass are more delicate than those raised in the open. 
It is a good plan to transplant the seedlings again in another bed several 
inches apart, to encourage them to make stronger growth. This will also make 
the roots grow several inches up the stem, with the result that they will makSe 
better progress when planted in the field. Planting out should be done not later 
than November. In planting on a large scale, I prefer to place the plants about 
4ft. apart each way, which leaves enough room to work the soil with a hofisc 
and scuffler. If the weather should be very warm when planting out, it is best 
to provide a shelter of bracken' fern. The plants should receive very little water 
until the first fruit sets, and from then onwards irrigations can be applied. A 
strip of about 10ft. or 12ft. should be left every chain in order to provide 

sufficient room to get through with a horse and vehicle. Staking is no doubt a 

good plan, but generally growers have not got the time to do it. To grow 
tomatoes successfully, pruning is the most essential part, otherwise the plants 

make too much growth, with the result that the fruit will not set. Pruning should 

be carried out at least three times during the season. As to varieties, * Early Dwarf 
Red’ is the earliest, but it is not well shaped, and is also too hollow and too 
soft for packing, it would not be advisable to plant this sort on a large scale. 
^Ponderosa’ has a very smooth skin, it is rather a shy bearer, liable to crack, 
and has verj' thin skin. ‘Burwood’s Prize’ is, no doubt, the best tomato; 
it is beautifully shaped, grows to a large size, the skin very rarely cracks, and 
it is a good carrying tomato.” 


ALDINGA^ April 16th.— Mr. H. L. Stanfield read a paper * * Tractor v. Horses, ’ ’ 
and a good discussion followed. 

BLACKHEATH, March 21st. — Present: seven members and two visitors. — ^Mr, 
E. T. Pym read an extract from the Journal of Agricultwre entitled ”The Care 
of the Flock,” which was followed by a lengthy discussion. 

BLACKWOOD, March 17th. — ” Cider and Vinegar Making” formed the subject 
of an address given by Mr. D. G. Quinn (ViticStural Instructor at Boseworthy 
Agricultural College) to a well attended meeting of members and visitors. 

CHEBBT GARDENS, April 15th. — During the afternoon 10 members of the 
Branch and 20 visitors made an inspection of the orchard and vegetable garden 
on the property of Mr. C. Ricks. Afternoon tea was provided by Mrs. Bicks. 
In the evening the usual business meeting was held. 

CHERRY GARDE2NS, May 13th. — ^Eourtoen members attended the May meeting 
which took the form of a ” Debate” evening. Several subjects of local interest 
were l)rought forward and debated by Messrs. C. Ricks, M. Basey, H. and L. 
Strange, J. Lewis, and H. Jacobs. 

CURRENCY CREEK, March filst. — ^Mr. P. H. Pluhinier read an interesting 
paper, ” Take-all,” and an instructive discussion followed. 

PORT ELLIOT, March 19th.— A lengthy discussion took place on the proposal 
to form a local branch of the Dairymen’s Association. OGier matters brought for- 
ward for consideration were ^'Shelter for Stock” and ^'Babbit Destruction.” 

PORT ELLIOT, April 16th. — The Hon. Secretary (Mr. H, B, Welch) rCad 
extracts from the Journal of Agriculture, ” Planting Pines on Stock Reserves.” 
Members then discussed the subjects, ^'Planting Pines” and ^Poisoning Rabbits.” 

8TRATHALBYN.— JVojDious Wecd$, — ^That legislation at present in force in 
reipect to the destruction of noxknts weeds was failing in its object was urged 1^ 
Ifir. 6. Bottrill, wh<h in the.eourse of a paper, referred to tbe large number of 
undeiirable plants l^t had been introduced into the State diwing recent years. 
Re gave local instances of the iuiy^uelion and spread of weeds, and suggested tiiat 
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liad t)iey been dealt with when they first made their appearance, they could 
liave been eradicated. Dealing with the suggestion that horehound should be pro- 
claimed a noxious weed, Mr, Bottrill said : — **It would be a great injustice to 
landowners who have none growing on tbeir land (because their cattle will not let 
it grow), and where it is so valuable in keeping stock in good l^ealth, to be com- 
pelled to clear the roads adjoining their holdings. I noticed last year that in the 
north landowners were heavily fined for neglecting to destroy the stemless white 
horse thistle, but if it had grown in that district when I was there in drought 
time, it would have been a <S)d-8end to starving stock, because there are but few 
better milk and cream producing plants. Dn account of its prickly nature, how- 
ever, it requires cutting so that stock can start at the butt end. When it is dry 
sheep will fatten on the seeds, while the leaves act as a fertiliser for the land. 
Bathurst burr is one of the worst weeds ; it is useless as fodder and the burrs reduce 
the value of wool every year to a considerable extent, and travelling sheep spread 
it in all directions. There are a large number of objectionable weeds and planti, 
and their destruction is a hard problem to solve. Ciwners and occupiers of land 
should do their best to keep the land clean instead of waiting for the law to compel 
them to do so.** 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

ALLANDALE EAST. 

April 11th. 

Sheep Management. — Mr. T. H. Earl, who read a paper dealing with this sub- 
ject, said he wished to confine his remarks on sheep raising to conditions that 
obtained in the Allandale district. In his opinion they had neither the quantity 
nor the quantity of feed to raise lambs for freezing, therefore his energies had 
been confined to raising sheep for wool. The ideal sheep he considered to be the 
domeback. For the farmer starting a flock he recommended buying four or 
six tooth crossbred ewes of even size and placing them with a good Merino ram 
as free from wrinkles as possible. The lambs from that cross were hardy,^ grew 
to a fair size, and carried a good fleece of wool which realised a good price in the 
market. Another good type of sheep for their district was the first cross— from 
Merino ewes joined with a Lincoln ram. Those sheep were cleaner pointed than 
the Comeback, the wool was of better length, and they grew a very good carcass 
when allowed to mature. The time to join rams with the ewes was a very debat- 
able question. Last year was an exceptionally bad year for lambs, feed was short, 
foxes were plentiful, and weather conditions unsuitable. His flock began to lamb 
in June, and the lambs that did live through the bad season were small and 
stunted and made slow growth. Those that came later, when the feed began to 
grow, did much better, and with them very few losses were experienced. This 
year he had arranged so that lambing would not commence until about the middle 
of August. It might be argued that late lambs would not .c^t so much wool, but 
the fact that a better percentage would be obtained would make up for toat 
deficiency. At shearing time there wae usually plenty of feed and the she^ 
required little attention until the commencement of the dry weathw. If 
possible, water should be provided in all the paddocks, but if the sheep to be 
watered, a drink every two days should be sufficient. A piece of r^ saU pia^ 
In a box or trough nefir the watering place would keep the animals tn go<^henlto, 
and a change to the stubble paddock should put them m fat condition by 

dipping time. On account of the bad season last year tick was more 
thS iSual, but he believed that if sheep were thoroughly dipped in a suitable 
prepmtion, mixed accwdiiig to diwcttoiw, and kept to good wnditton, t1^ 
WooM be very few loaeea from tieko. All aheep, eepeciafly ewes m lamb, ah ^d 
be crutehed aa soon as the first yonng grass be^n to »PPew- 
would pay for the trouble, and the iheep would not ^d 
througMbe wtoter. It was a good plan to have an old p^ ^ 
yard, so that when the sheep were yarded the dags eonld be trimmed off before 
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tou much wool was spoiled. Kwes m himb should be separated from dry sheep 
if possible. Dry sheep travelled about more than ewes in lamb, and if the latter 
were younger than four tooth, they were liable to leave their lambs in ordei* to 
keep up with the rest of the flock. If the ewe left her lamb she could be placed in 
a small paddock with a couple of others, when she would in all probability mother 
it. Ewes in good, strong condition did not have any difficulty in lambing as a 
rule, but if the occasion should arise the head and forelegs should be drawn gently 
<iown until tlie shoulders appeared, and the ewe allowed to go; next time she 
strained the lamb would come easily. Opinions differed as to the age at which 
lambs should be marked, but he thought a fortnight was quite old enough. 
Should the lambs be late and a few flies about, a 61b. jam tin full of water sho^d 
be obtained and a tableepoonful of phenyle mixed with the water. That dabbed 
on with a brush made by tying a piece of wool on a stick would help to heal the 
cuts and keep the flics from striking. Should a shoei) or lamb get in a trap and 
its leg be broken, but the bone did not protrude through the skin, its life could be 
saved by splinting the leg with a piece of bark or hard leather. If the foot had 
been trapped a swelling would appear in two or three days. The swelling should 
be opened and washed in an antiseptic solution, otherwise it would lead to blood 
poisoning. That might seem rather much trouble, but at the present time a live 
sheep was a valnable asset to the farmer. 


MOUNT GAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 32in.). 

April 12th. 

Care of the Orchard. — Mr. H. H. Orchard (Instructor and Inspector for the 
South-East) read the following paper: — ‘^At the present time there is work 
that c>an be done that will materially assist in suppressing diseases and pests. 
Firstly, there are the windfalls and diseased fruits which should not be left 
under the trees to rot; such a practice, apart from the unsightly appearance, can 
only be conducive to the spread of pests. The fruit should be gathered as soon 
as possible, and, if intended for the pigs, thrown into the water at once and 
allowed to soak for 24 hours before being fed. The custom of feeding diseased 
fruit directly to stock is very little better than allowing it to romaia under th» 
trees, for in either case the pest has time to leave the fruit and seek shelter. 
Failing soaking, the fruit should be burnt or buried. At the same time a good, 
thorough spraying applied when required, will obviate the necessity for much of 
this work. Also, there is nothing to be gained by storing windfalls or disease 
infested fruit; it will not keep any length of time, and whilst in storage the pest 
18 permitted to find a safe shelter about the building wherein to winter, only to 
emerge again in the spring and proceed with its destructive work. The leaves from 
beneath the trees should be raked together and burnt. In this way many sporeo 
or germinating cells of fungoid diseases, such as peach leaf curl, shothole, and 
scab of the apricot, will be destroyed. This practice of burning, worked in con- 
junction with a fungicide spray, such as Bordeaux mixture, will effectively deid 
with fungoid diseases. Following the harvesting of the crop it js as well to stir 
up the surface around the trees thoroughly for the tramping occasioned in gather- 
ing will on doubt have consolidated the ground. There are many trees in and 
around the district which have long since passed their usefulness, and are now 
neither of value nor ornament. Betaining an old, decayed, and totally neglected 
fruit tree for shade has nothing to commend it, especially as there are so many 
trees more eminently suited to the purpose. Old trees with broi^en or decayed 
limbs are a harbor for pests, and a good spraying can easily be counteracted in 
this way, and, then, likely as not, the spray mixture is blamed when there is no 
appreciable diminution in the pest. The only value trees of this kind have is 
from the point of view of how much firewood they will yield. During the past 
season many fruit trees have died throughout the district as the result of the 
excessive moisture in the subsoil, following an exceptionally wet season. The 
trees probably reached the stage where the fruit had set and developed to a certain 
extent before they died. Had the tree been dug up, the roots would no doubt 
have revealed the trouble at once, aret and rotten, and if broken, emitting a dis^ 
tinet sour odour. This, of course, is a climatic condition which cannot be controlled, 
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but iiiuch can be done to ininimise its effects by good drainage and keeping the 
ioil in gooti heart. Trees that have died right out should be removed wholly 
nnd the preparatory work of i*eplaeing carried out. The ground requires deep 
and thorough working and an application of farmyard manure, and to be followed 
later by a dressing of lime would be an advantage. Beplace a stone fruit tree 
ti’th a pome fruit tree and vice versa. Trees only partly affected by the wet con- 
ditions also need attention. If a limb has died right down, remove it as close as 
posaiblo to the junction of the stem and coat the exposed surfaces with thick paint. 
Where the limb is only partly affected the dead portion should be removed, care 
being taken to see that the limb is cut Sack to a good healthy shoot or bud growing 
•out in the right direction. Young trees could be planted now. The advantage 6f 
autumn planting lies in the fact, that the roots of the tree become established 
before the ground becomes too cold, and then, with the approach of spring and 
warmer conditions, they are ready to go right ahead. Only yearling trees, that is, 
trees one year old from tlie bud, should be purchased. The check incidental to 
transplanting is then only slight and they soon recover, whereas older trees with 
a larger root system rweive a more severe check and consequently take longer 
to become established. The latter, too, are often the culls of previous years kiid 
sometimes difficult to train into well shaped trees. Purchase from a reliable source, 
for although the low-priced article is the cheapest at the outset it is more than 
likely to become the most expensive in the long run; therefore start off with good, 
healthy trees which can be reasonably relied upon to be true to name, and for 
which a reasonable price has been paid. The selection should be such that thers 
is a succession of fresh ripe fruit and not all of one variety ripening at the same 
time; and always have two trees of the one species, but not necessarily of the 
same variety. The following varieties are recommended, the order of ripening 
being adhered to as much as possible: — Apples — Of the early ripening kinds, 
Oravenstein and Kibstone Pippin for dessert, and Twenty Ounce or Maiden’s 
Blush, a cooker which grows to a large sixe. Early ripening apples do not kdep 



district such as this. Dunn’s, a very fine cooker or dessert apple, is likely* to 
crack badly at the stalk under wet conditions. London Pippin or Five Crown does 
very well and is recommended in preference to the above two. Hoover (dessert) 
and Beinette du Canada (a large cooker or dessert) both do well in the locality. 
Borne Beauty is an excellent apple, but as produced here, generally lacks color and 
fiavor. Bokewood is a very late dessert or kitchen apple and is a great keeper it , 
handled carefully. There are others, such as Strawberry Pippin, ripening l^fore 
Homo Beauty, and Nickajack, a little later, well worth planting if space permit. 
Pears. — ^Williams or * Duchess ’ is the best, and then there are Qansel *8 Bergamot, 
Beurre Bose, and Glou Morceau, all good dessert kinds, and unth the exception of 
the first named, good keepers. Vicar of Wingfield and Winter Nelis are late 
keeping, and the very large cooking variety, Uvedale St. Germain, which will 
keep five or six months without any particular care. Apricots — Guilin’s Early and 
Moorpark, the latter a mid-season variety suitable for all purposes. Peachoa— 
Brigg’s Red May, Triumph, Hales’ Early, Early Crawford, Muir, Elberta, dud 
Lady Palmerston. Nectarines — Gold Mine, Now Boy, and Lee’s Seedling. Plunib 
— Early Orleans, Angelina Burdett, Diamond, Satsuma, Wickson, and Coe ’s Golden 
Drop, Quinces — Smyrna and Bae’s Mammoth. The Fruit Fly ^With the dis- 
eovery of the dreaded fruit fly in various parts of Victoria it behoves all travellers, 
!u the interests of the fruitgrowers of this State, to refrain from bringing fruit 
over the border in bags or suit cases. Too much publicity cannot be given to the 
discovery of the fly, for only in this way can its dangers be impressed upon the 
public generally; the fruitgrower is well aware of them. Deflation has been 
passed in Victoria which may seem drastic to some, hut unless infested ar6ae> are 
hMilated there is little chance of combating the pest. In that State fruit from a 
proclaimed fruit fly area can only be sent direct to a factory to be made mto 3m, after 
havinir having first passed inspection at the factory doors. The fly^ metho^ or 
wording is briefly— The female fly carries an ovipositor by means of ^ 

pierces .the' skin of the fruit and deposits eggs, seven or over In numW. 
puncture may not at first be discemiblefc to the naked eye, which means that what 
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'to ull appoaraaces is cleau fruit might easily be infested with eggs of the fly. 
The larvae^ or maggot, hatches out in a couple of days and feeds on the fruit for 
about a fortnight. The diseased fruit generally falls and the maggot comes out, 
burrows into the ground, turns into the chrysallis stage, and in about 14 days or 
so emerges as the perfect fly, again to carry on the destructive work. From the 
above brief description it can be realised what a difficult problem the fruit fly 
presents. Pruning and Spraying — Many landowners are neutralising tho benefits 
derived from the closer observance of pruning rules by neglecting to spray the 
apple and pear trees with arsenate of lead to check and prevent codlin moth. 
Contrary to the generally accepted idea, codlin moth is easily kept in check if 
systematic and thorough spraying is carried out, even though tho neighbor may be 
neglectful. At times objection is raised to the use of a poison, but to kill the 
grub a poison must be used, or how else is it to bo done I Bouth Australian regu* 
lations require the use of arsenate of lead for the purpose, and methods that might 
be adopted elsewhere do not apply here. It is estimated that at the Government 
orchard at Blackwood over 95 per cent, of the fruit is free of codlin this year. 
When it is remembered that this orchard has many hundreds of varieties flowering 
at different times, it can be realised how effective a good spraying is when applied 
at the right time. Tho first spraying should be given just as the petals are fidling 
from the flowers when the lob^ are closing, and subsequent sprayings should follow 
at intervals of 14 to 28 days. All rubbish must be kept away from the trees, and,, 
as mentioned previously, get rid of all infested fruit. A source of fr^uent 
mquiry during the past season has been aphis on cherry trees. In most cases it 
attacked the young growing tips of the hlioots, giving them a burnt or scorched 
appearance. The remedy for this and other aphides is to spray with kerosine 
emulsion or red oil and repeat the dose a couple of times with intervals of a few 
days. This is necessary, for only those directly touched by the mixture are killed. 
In one instance in one garden they were effectively dealt with by cutting off the 
affected part of the shoots and burning them. Another particularly troublesoma 
pest locally is the so-called Soldier beetle. There seems little prospect of eradicating 
it, but much can be done to minimise the trouble by destroying all rubbish, weeds, ftc., 
from the garden and not allowing them to accumulate. Hollow logs and hollow 
limbs should not be left about and the fruit tree with tho hollow stem should be 
destroyed. Plenty of lime freely sprinkled about is very good. The season has 
been all in favor of fungoid diseases, and curl loaf of the peach has been well in 
evidence. Trees that were badly affected require within the next few months a 
good spraying with Bordeaux mixture or lime sulphur; the trees are then quite 
dormant and this early spraying is very necessary. Another application is needed 
in the early spring when color begins to show in the buds. The same treatment 
can be g^ven the apricot to prevent shothole and scab.” In answer to questions, 
MV. Orchard said that when dealing with aphis on cherry trees, when in small 
numbers, he had met with splendid success with the use of kerosine bnidied on the 
affected parts of the tree with an old tooth brush. Mr. A. J. Hemmings said in 
eradicating aphis from some fruit trees he had trenched the ground around the 
trees and placed soap suds and kerosine in the trench. He bad found this effective. 
Mr. Orchard did not favor this course being adopted. He preferred that an 
application.be made right to the pest. 


KALANGAHOO, April 8tb. — ^Mr. McCorquindale read a paper, < * Star Thistles, ’ * 
and in the discussion that followed it was agreed that the thistles should be 
destroyed so soon ae they appeared on the farm. On Easter Monday a successful 
piicnic, concert, and dance were held under the auspices of the Local Branch of the 
Bureau. 

TANTANOOLA, April 6th. — The President (Mr. W. 0. B, Haines) read an 
article, Liming the Soil,” and an instructive discussion followed. The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. B. Campbell) tabled samples of vinegar made from waste apples. 

TAKTANOOLA, May 3rd.«^The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Bw Campbell) read a paper, 
<^Thc Handy Man on the Farm,” and gave a report of the proceedings of the 
fihmth’-Eastefn Conf erenee. 
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POINTS FOR PRODUCERS. 


Fruit Crop. 

Tlie harvesting of deciduous fruits is now completed, the last to be 
gathered being Doradillo grapes, which hung in fair distillery con- 
dition upon the leafless vines until mid- June. The crop of apples 
has iirobably been a record in quantity and quality also for a season 
of heavy crops and frequent summer showers. The overseas export 
has been larger than usual, and the trade with adjoining States greater 
than in any previous season. Added to this, the cool stores are well 
filled, and much loose fruit remains in private sheds and storerooms. 
Those m the latter are keeping the local prices down to a very 1 oa\ 
figure, owing to the necessity for marketing them before the losses 
from decay reach a high percentage. Citrus fruits are being marketed, 
navel oranges having developed an edible degree of sweetness, and 
lemons are ripening off rapidly. There appears to be an abundant 
crop of lemons of fair size and quality, but the demand is restricted. 
The (‘range crop is from fair io medium in quantity, and the size 
o4<i more desirable dimension than usual. This remark applies to 
navel varieties chiefly. Throughout all of the orange-growing areas, 
ex(*epting where very closely sheltered by wind brea^, the orange 
tr(‘es are almost devoid of fruit on the south-western or western sides, 
a result, doubtless, of the cold, sleety storms experienced just about, 
and following closely upon, the setting of the fruit last spring. The 
producers of dried fruits, particularly of grape vine fruits, have had 
to handle a difficult problem this season, and the finishing up of the 
drying has been a long-drawn-out and exasperating experience. Many 
have resorted to extemporised kilns, heated by charcoal drums, while 
a few others have hastily erected evaporators of a more elaborate 
nature The samples of Sultanas and Muscats (lexias) produced have 
been surprisingly good, when the conditions have been fully con- 
sidered, indicating what a fine crop of these fruits must have followed 
had the summer season been consistently warm to hot. The currant 
growers, though dealing with an earlier maturing fruit, had the mis- 
fortune to handle a crop in which the ripening and coloring was 
unusually inefficient, the result being a general sample of fruit well 
cleaned and fairly well dried, but poor in color and texture, and 
passessing little of the true flavor of the Zante currant. — Geo. Quinn, 
Horticultural Instructor. 


Tobacco In South AnatralU. 

The British-Australian Tobacco Company recently sent to South 
Australia an expert on tobacco curing, for the purpose of giving 
advice on the (luality df the leaf grown in this State and the best 
methods of handling this. This expert (Mr. C. Lough), in company 
with the Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. Perkins), and 
other Officers of the ‘Department of Agriculture, inspected the tobacco 
grown and flue-cured hy Mr. W. A. Gordon at Paris Creek, and by 
Mr, E A. Hunt at 'Mount Barker. After examining the leaf and the 
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soil conditions uimer whicli it was grown, Mr. Lough said the‘ article 
was a very satisfactory one put up by beginners in tobacco culture. 
About 90 per cent, of the leaf inspected was suitable for manufactur- 
ing purposes. He further stated that the results suggested that with 
more experience in handling this crop it would probably be possible 
for growers in the districts mentioned to produce a tobacco leaf of 
really good quality. The determination of the best manuring prac- 
tices was a matter that should receive consideration, and when these* 
were arrived at, he thought that it might be possible for South Aus- 
tralian growers to produce an article of first-class quality. ' 


Cereals at Veitch’s WeU. 

The harvest returns secured at the Veitch's Well Experimental 
Farm for the season 1923-24 were considerably above the average. 
During the year the total rainfall was 13.33in., and of that quantity 
11.75in. fell during the period April to November. The bulk of the 
area seeded was put in dry during April and May. Crops germinated 
Well after the first rains on May 6th. Heavy winds in June and July 
cut the young plants with sand drift in some cases, and a dry October 
also had a depressing effect on yields. Of the area sown 71^ acres 
were cut for hay. This was sown with Cumbeiland, Baroota Wonder, 
Late Gluyas, and King’s Early wheats, and yielded an average of 
2 tons Icwt. lOolbs. per acre. An area of 116.59 acres of oats was 
harvested for grain. The average yield was ISbush. 241bs. The 
varieties which yielded above the average were : — Scotch Grey, 29bush. 
241bs. ; Early Burt, 23bush. 391bs.; Rua Kura, 22bush. 41bs. The 
manager of the farm (Mr. L. Smith), in commenting on the oats 
grown, stated that of the varieties tried on the farm, Early Burt and 
Rua Kura were considered most suitable, because they could be har- 
vested and cleaned up out of the way before the other cereals were 
ripe. Scotch Grey had proved a good and consistent grain yielder, 
but was rather short in the straw to be a good hay variety. Barley 
was sown on 78.47 acres of fallowed land, and yielded a return pf 
23bush. 381bs. to the acre. 

Of wheat, 24 varieties were grown, the average yield being ITbush. 
241bs. per acre from an area of 405| acres. The highest yielding 
varieties were: — Sultan, 25bush. 341bs.; Walker’s Wonder, 24busih. 
.291bs.; Red Russian, 23bush. 151bs. ; Maharajah, 20bush. 251bs. ; 
Canaan, 20bush. Gibs.; Triumph, 19bu8h. lib.; Queen Pan, 
I8bush. 281bs.; Rajah, 17bush. 43Ibs.; Gluyas Late, 17bush. 91bs. ; 
Cumberland, IGbush. 411bs.; Gluyas Early, 15bush. 211bs.; Caliph, 
ISbush. lib. These varieties and, in addition, Baroota Wonder, are, 
in the opinion of Mr. Smith, worth a place on any mallee farm. 

In addition to the cropping referred to above, permanent experi- 
mental plots are conducted. These include — (1) Tests to determine 
the Inost satisfactory dressings of manure to apply to wheat crops; 
(2) tests to determine the mosli profitable methods of cultivating ba^e 
fallow for wheat growing; (3) relative value of different rates pf 
seeding. Similar tests are also being conducted in respect to six- 
l^owed Wley. 
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Tlu Agrlcultaral Bureaxi. 

During the year ' 1923-24, 17 new Branches of the Agricul;toral 
Bureau were formed in this State, at the following centres : — ^Wepcwie, 
Kalangadoo (Women’s), ColTdogla, Mannanarie, Light’s Pass, 
Wookata, Bethel, McLaren Plat, Pinnaroo (Women’s), Poochera, 
Tweedvale, Kringin, Charra, Brinkworth, Rudall, Gulnare, Karoonda. 
This brings the total number of Branches up to 233. The Agricul- 
tural Bureau was first established in 1888, and in that year there 
were five Branches, with a membership of 53. Twenty years later 
there were 113 Branches, with a membership of 2,000. Since that 
date the number of Branches has been more than doubled, and the 
number of members of the institution has been increased threefold. 


Pruning and Orchard Competitions. 

The pruning competitions which have been conducted by Branches 
of the Agricultural Bureau on the River Murray Settlements during 
the past four years have awakened a good deal of interest, not onjy in 
this State, but in other parts of the Commonwealth. The fame of 
the competitions has also spread to the United States, and from the 
State of California the Department of Agriculture some time ago re- 
ceived a request for particulars as to the method of conducting the 
competitions. A further communication has now been received from 
that State, acknowledging the receipt of particulars, and conveying 
information that the members of the staff of the University there are 
in hopes that similar competitions will be arranged. The Instructor 
in Pomology (Mr, W. P. Duruz) has written as follows relating to 
activities amongst fruitgrowers there : — 

* ‘ At the present time we have some very interesting contests, known 
as peachgrowers’ contests, in some of the peachgrowing districts; like- 
wise in the prune districts, we have prunegrowers’ contests. These 
contests are designed primarily to stimulate interest in better methods 
of growing and a higher quality of fruit. These contests have been 
going on for two and three years, and a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion has come out of them. The orchards are divided into classes, 
according to age and variety, and the fruitgrowers who are desirous 
of entering the various classes make out entry cards in the spring of 
the year, giving the location, acreage, variety, and age of trees, and 
as the summer goes on the fruitgrower keeps a record of the orchard 
as regards number of cultivations, number of irrigations, &c. At the 
end of the .season, the fruit is sold to canneries or other commercial 
organisations, and the record of the crop as regards tonnage and 
quality is taken by the agricultural agent in the district. After the 
crop has been removed, the orchard is then judged on the basis of 
condition of the orchard and trees as regards health, vigor, fruit bud 
formation, &c. This is done by a representative of this department. 
Each orc^rd is scored on the basis of production, condition, and 
record kept by the ftruitgrower. For full-bearing orchards, 80 per 
cent, is aUow^ for production, 15 per cent, for condition of trees, 
and 5 per cent, for record. For younger trees this scale is different,. 
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STERLING FARM WAGGON 

T he Sterling Farm Waggon is built to a standard that 
has been set up as the result of over 20 years* 
experience in waggon manufacture* and is designed to 
meet the demand for a handy general-purpose waggon that 
can be depended upon to give reliable and continuous service. 

To reach this standard* only the best material that can 
be procured is used in its construction* and all parts that 
are liable to friction or wear, or are likely to be subjected 
to rough handling* are reinforced or ironed. 

The timber is the very best obtainable and the most 
suitable for the purpose for which it is used. Particular 
attention is given to the selection of this timber* and special 
precautions are taken against warping or splitting. 

With the exception of the wheel rims* which are bent 
into shape when green, all the woodwork is thoroughly 
dried and seasoned before being used. When the wheel 
rims are bent into shape, they too are thoroughly seasoned, 
and in this manner retain their shape. 

The Sterling Farm Waggon is made in two sizes* with 
carrying capacities of 4,5001bs. and 6,0001b8. respectively, 
and can be equipped with table top, brake, pole* neckyoke, 
and trees, as required. Single or double shafts can also 
be supplied. The table top is well designed and solidly 
constructed, and can be removed without difficulty when 
the waggon is required to haul timber, &c. 

hternational Hanrester Company of Australia, Pty., Ltd., 

113-114, North Terrace, Adelaide. 

Agents Eyerywhere. 
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according to age. For one-year-old trees, emphasis is placed on the 
training and shaping of the trees, so 95 per cent, is given on condition 
of trees and orchard and 5 per cent, for 'record. As the trees get older, 
more weight is given to production and less to training. The results 
from these contests have been very interesting. The winning orchards 
have brought out many good points of interest, and these serve as 
examples of the best practices for a given district. The average of 
production for a district has been raised as a result of these contests, 
and the interest aroused by them has been a great stimulus to fruit- 
growers. We believe that these contests are more valuable than any 
other feature that has been introduced into horticulture in recent 
jears ” 

Cereals on Eyre Penlnsnla. 

Although the rainfall record at Minnipa, Central Eyre Peninsuhi, 
last year was only 11.79in., the Government Experimental Farm at 
that centre returned the very satisfactoiy average of 22bush. 41bs. of 
wheat per acre. Of the total area cultivated for wheat, namely, 
480.97 acres, 163.72 acres of fallow land yielded at the rate of 
24.42bush. per acre, and 307.79 acres of stubble land yielded at the 
rate of 20bush. 511bs. per acre. A small area of new land, slightly 
under 10 acres in extent, yielded at the rate of 15bush. 561bs. per 
acre. Hay yields were equally satisfactory. A return of 2^ tons 
to the acre was secured from Cape oats, and a trifle over 1 ton to the 
acre from Algerian. Wheaten hay averaged 1^ tons to the acre. For 
grain, 18 varieties of oats were sown. The highest yielding varieties 
were Kherson (40bush. 361bs. per acre ) ; Stark’s Hooimaker (40bush. 
331bs. per acre) ; Guyra (SSbush. 61bs. per acre). The average for the 
farm was 31bush. 271bs. Three varieties of barley were grown on 
stubble land. They returned an average yield of 30bu8h. 281bs per 
acre. A small area so\ra to rye yielded llbush. 531bs. per acre 


Agitcaltnral Bureau Oonference at Willowle. 

The annual conference of Upper Northern Branches of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau is to be held at Willowie on Wednesday, July 16th. 
Sessions will be held during the morning, afternoon, and evening. 
During the course of the conference the following papers will be read ; 
— ^“Care and Adjustment of Farm Machinery,” Mr. S. T. Davill (Mor- 
chard) ; “Best Method of Increasing Production,” Mr. S. L. McCallnm 
(Willowie); “Farm Tractors,” Mr. R. T. Avery (Willowie); “Re- 
creation for Farm Hands,” Mr. F. Bull (Willowie) ; “The Barometer 
on the Farm,” Rev. A. Trengrove (Morchard). Messrs. W. S. Kelly, 
C. J. Tuekweil, H. S. Taylor, George Jeffrey, and A. M. Dawkins 
(members of the Advisory Board of Agriculture) will atteiffi and, in 
addition. Hie Diirietor qf Agriculture (Pieffesaor A. d^tJ^^ns), the 
SupermtendgaA of JJfr. 1J. J tlw 

Wool JhaARttWiK 1^'Mm of MKA f 

the Secretary Advisory Board of Agriculture (M. H. J. Pinnis). 
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In a report dealing with viticultural activities during the month of 
June, the Viticultural Instructor at the Roseworthy Agricultural 
College (Mr. D. 6. Quinn) mentions that owing to the cool, wet 
summer the vintage this year was exceptionally late. Generally speak- 
ing, the grapes ripened fully a month later than usual, and the thin- 
skinned varieties suffered considerably from the rains which fell 
during the ripening period. Pruning was the chief operation now in 
progress in the vineyards of the State, and excellent pruning wood 
was to be seen on most of the vines. Because of the good early winter 
rains, winter ploughing this year would be performed under good 
working conditions. 


The Poultry Industry. 

“Throughout the State there is a noticeable improvement both in 
the methods of poultrykeepers and in the class of poultry on the 
fanns, particularly so in reference to fowls,'’ says the Poultry Expert 
(Mr, D. P. Laurie), in commenting on the poultry industry during 
the month of June, 1924. “In the suburban areas there is a great 
expansion, and commercial poultry plants are increasing in number, 
and existing plants are being enlarged. There is a very big demand 
for commercial stock, and established breeders anticipate a strenuous 
breeding season, which is now beginning. The trade in day-old 
chickens is assuming large proportions, and will increase yearly, to 
the great benefit of all concerned. Prom an inspection of numerous 
large commercial, as well as small stud breeders' flocks, it is gratifying 
to be able to report that there has been a steady improvement in type 
and useful characters, and that last season’s young stock, now in full 
lay, appear better than those of any previous season. South Aus- 
tralian commercial poultry is highly esteemed, chiefly for its heavy 
egg production, and this improvement in type, &c., must add con- 
siderably to this prestige. The adoption of better methods is increas- 
ing the supply of first-quality eggs. The market has been satisfac- 
tory. For the month of June, 1924, the average price paid for 
ordinary farm eggs, based on eight published market reports, was 
Is. 8d., compared with Is. 9d. for the month of June, 1923. There 
is ^'very indication, however, that for the remaining months of the 
year prices will be rather better than during the corresponding period 
last year. There is a good local demand for eggs of first quality, 
and for general production the interstate trade is both satisfactory and 
growing. It is probable that shipments will be again forwarded to 
England. T^ast season's results were eminently satisfactory. 


OOBBBOTION. 

[On page 1069 of the June issue, in the advertisement of the Phoenix Motor 
Company, Ltd., in place of an illustration of a Hupmobile car, that of another was 
inadvertently printed. We regret the errorw^En.] 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Any questions relating to methods of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, yiticulture, dairying, &c., diseases of stock and poultry, 
insect and fungoid pests, the export of produce, and similar 
subjects, will be referred to the Government experts, and 
repUes will be published in these pages for the benefit of 
producers generally. The name and address of the inquirer 
must accompany each question. Inquiries received from the 
question-boxes established by Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau will be similarly dealt with. All correspondence should 
be addressed to **The Editor, The Journal of Agriculture^ 
Adelaide.” 

[Replies supplicfl by Mn. A. H. Robin, B.V.Se., Stock and Brands Departinont.] 

“M. J. C./’ Cradock, has a saddle horse with leg swollen from knee to the 

fetlock. Horse is lame and has been in this condition for six weeks. 

Reply — You have neglected to apply suitable ti*eatment to the injured leg for so 
long now that it will take a good deal of time and trouble to get the animal sound 
again, and the tendons may now always be more or less weak. Firstly, the h )rse 
must be given absolute rest, so keep it shut up in a loose-box or small yard, so that 
it cannot walk about too much. Take a piece of cotton wool large enough to go 

cx>mpletely round the leg from the fetlock to the knee. Soak it in the following 

lotion: — Tincture iodine, 1 part; glycerine, 6 parts. Apply it to the leg so as to 
cover the injured tendon. Keep it in place by a stout calico or linen bandage 
fairly tightly applied and evenly from the fetlock to just below the knee, starting 
to put it on from the fetlock and working upwards. Repeat this dressing daily 
until the pain and heat have disappeared out of the parts and the animal moves 
better. Then apply the following blister to the tendon: — Red iodide of mer- 
cury, 1 part; lard, 8 parts. Rub well in for 20 minutes and cover loosely with 
bandage. Keep animal tied up short all day to prevent it biting the leg. The 
following day wash off blister with warm soapy water, snip any unbroken blisters, 
and apply a dressing of vaseline or bland oil, and turn the animal out to grass for 
three to four weeks. It may be necessary to repeat the blister at the end of this 
time, and the animal should not be put to work again for a couple of months. 

T. G.,’^ Whitens Flat, has throe-year-old draught filly with akin rash and 
sores on several portions of the body. 

Reply — The animal’s blood is apparently out of order. Prepare the animal 
for physicing by giving bran mashes. Starve overnight and give the following 
physic ball in the morning following before giving the animal any feed: — Aloes, 6 
drams; calomel, i dram, nux vomica, 1 dram. Feed only on bran mashes while 
the physic is working, and subsequently feed on sloppy feed, to which is added 
a handful of Epsom salts daily. Dissolve the salts in a little warm water and use 
this to damp the feed. Give loz. of Fowler’s solution in the drinking water daily 
for 10 days. If itching of the skin is marked, daub the parts with a solution of 
soda bicarK, as necessary. The animal will require a fair spell. 

Hon. Secretary, Hartley Agricultural Bureau, Bletchley, asks cure for pigs 
affected with worms, and cows with skin disease similar to mange. 

Replies — ^Pigs affected with worms should be starved for several hours and 
given the following: — (o) Turpentine, 1 tablespoonful; raw linseed oil, 2ozs. to 
4oz8., well mixed together; or Areca nut., 2 drams to 3 drams, given in milk. 
Destroy worms found in droppings, and feed subsequently from well cleaned 
troughs and keep drinking water supply clean. (2) Be skin disease in cows. Most 
probaWy ringworm. A few awlications of tinct. iodine daily to the spots will, 
in this case, effect a cure, or the following: — Beechwood creosote, 1 part; rape 
oil, 8 parts, applied in the same manner. 
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Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Bendelsham, reports mare with scurf and 
small sores in the mane and around the eyes; also gelding with a cavity between 
the horn of the hoof and the ‘ ‘ quick. ^ ^ 

Replies — (1) Give the animal a good dose of physic (an aloes ball), and subse- 
quently feed on sloppy feed with a handful of Epsom salts added night and 
morning, or give a liberal supply of green feed. Clean out all scurf from mane 
with hot water and soap, with a little cresol added. Use a scrubbing brush and 
clean up thoroughly. The area around the eyes should be similarly treated to clear 
off all scurf, &c., but do not use a scrubbing brush here; use a piece of rag. Dry 
thoroughly after cleaning up and rub in well each day a little yellow vaseline. 
(2) Open up the cavity as much as possible with a hoof searching knife, so as to 
allow free drainage of pus and also to permit of dressings getting on to the wound 
more satisfactorily. Scrub the foot up to clean it, then put it into a bucket of 
water to which is added some condys or lysol. Give the foot a good soaking 
daily in this way for half an hour at a time. Then wipe foot dry with a piece of 
clean rag, pour a little iodine tincture into the cavity and plug it up to keep out 
all dirt, and tie the foot up in a piece of sacking to keep it clean in between 
dressings. Repeat this treatment daily till all discharge stops. Then plug the 
cavity with Stockholm tar and a little tow, and put a leather pad under the shoe 
to cover it up. 

“ E. C. S., ’ ’ Pinnaroo, has mart* with swellings on the chest, the belly, and legs. 

Reply — Prepare the mare with bran mashes and give the following physic ball; 
— Aloes, 6 drams; calomel, i dram; nux vomica, 1 dram. After the physic has 
worked off, feed on sloppy feed and put a handful of Epsom salts in daily, or 
give a liberal supply of green feed. Allow the mare to have light exercise. Give 
lox. of Fowler’s solution daily in drinking water for 10 days, and a heaped 
tablespoonful of the following powder twice daily immediately after feeding: — 
Pulv. fern, sulph., ^Ib.; powdered nux vomica, ilb.; powdered gentian root, Jib. 
When the swelling subsides, feed liberally on good fe(*d. 

Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Mannanaric, seeks information re lossi^s of 
sheep through eating stinkwort. 

Reply — From evidence obtained, not only in this State, but from other purts 
of the world as well in connection with stinkwort, the plant is most troublesome 
when in the flowering stage, the sheep eating the young succulent shoots. Con- 
clusive evidence as to just what is the exact nature of the trouble arising there- 
from is wanting, but from our experience it would often seem to be merely a 
digestive upset. This condition is likely to arise too, where through lack of other 
forage, sheep are forced, through hunger, to eat the older tougher growth. Sheep, 
as a rule, will not worry stinkwort if there is other good edible feed available, 
and several instances have been noted by this Department where losses from stink* 
wort have ceased when the sheep have been liberally hand fed, even though they 
have still remained in paddocks where the weed is growing. An early dose of 
Epsom salts given to affected sheep and drenching with black coffee might prove 
serviceable in many cases. 

Hon. ‘Secretary, Blackheath Agricultural Bureau, Rockleigh, asks best method of 
removing warts from cows ’ teats. 

Reply — ^Any warts having necks capable of constriction can be readily removed 
by snipping them off at the base with a pair of sharp scissors, and the cut surface 
touched up with a little caustic pencil. If they are large, they are liable to bleed 
severely, and are more safely removed by ligaturing them around the base with a 
piece of silk or fine waxed thread. When the warts have a broad base and cannot 
be handled in the above way, they should be treated first by giving them a g^d 
soaking in a weak solution of washing soda. This will soften them, and drying 
of the pai-ts subsequently with a piece of rag will \\ipe off all surface scales ana 
leave the warts opened up properly to the action of caustic, which must then be 
applied. The most effective caustic ia silver nitrate, which can be obtained in the 
form of a small pencil or stick. The warts should be touched up with this, care 
being taken that it is applied only to the Warts and not the adjacent healthy skin. 
A safe application is salicylic acid, 1 part, eoUodian, 7 parts. The rubbing in of 
vinegar or olive oil is sometimes effective in removing warts. 
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Hon. Secretary, Agricultural Bureau, Tadnarie, reports horse with growth the 
inside of the eye. 

Reply — The horse is affected with epithelioma of the eye, commonly termed by^ 
stoctoen as a * ^cancer’' of the eye. Th^ condition can only be remedied by a 
surgical operation. 

‘ * B. H. M., * * Clare, has pony with injury to the eye. The eyeball is punctured, 
and a membrane, dark green in color, is protruding. 

Reply — Unfortunatelpr the condition of the pony's eye is one which calls for 
some first hand attention by a qualified veterinary surgeon, but if you carefully 
follow out the following instructions fairly satisfactory healing will probably 
result, though tlie eye will remain blind. Keep the pony in a darkened stall if 
possible, or else cover the damaged eye with a piece of clean calico tied around 
the head so as to exclude the light. Bathe the eye three or four times daily with 
a little boracic lotion to remove all matter. Each time this is done put a little of 
the following lotion into the oye itself with a small syringe so that it runs all over 
the eyeball: — Tincture sulphate, 2 drams; boracic acid, 1 dram; distilled water 
or rainwater, 1 pint. The lotion should be warmed to blood heat before injecting 
it into the eye. 

‘*A. T. G.," Second Valley, has horse, free from lice, continually rubbing tail 
on posts and fences. 

Reply — The trouble is worms. Starve the horse for 16 hours to 24 hours and 
dose with raw linseed oil, 14 pints, turpentine, 2ozs. In addition, give enemas of 
warm salt water, which uml help to remove small white worms from the back part 
of the bowel, which are the cause of the irritation. 

J. A.," Langhorno's Creek, reports cow that passes yellow stringy matter 
with the milk. 

B®ply — The cow has an attack of mamniitis. Keep the udder and teats thoroughly 
clean. Strip out frequently — four or five times, or even more, a day if possible — 
making sure the hands are thoroughly clean. Destroy the milk, foment and mas- 
sage the udder, and mb in a little camphorated oil. Keep the affected cow isolated 
from oUier animals, and milk her separately from the otherM. 

T. M., " Millicoiit, reports death of young pigs fed on new milk and Utter 
on milk from the separator; also heifer due to calve in six weeks. Calf appears 
to bo in wrong position for birth. 

Reply-~(1) iff young pigs dying. The trouble \^c^uld appear to be dietetic. The 
young pigs would be just at the age when they would be commencing to look around 
for food for themselves a bit, in addition to the milk supply they would be getting 
from the sow. It is quite a common thing for young pigs at this stage of growth 
to suffer from intestinal troubles and scour unless they are carefully handled. 
Particular care has to be taken with respect to the sty to see that it is thoroughly 
warm, clean, and dry, and that no spoiled food is left lying about. Any of the 
above conditions (particularly the last) is detrimental to you^ pigs. Young 
pigs are also better doers if allowed to get exercise by grazing. V^en young pigs 
are affected with intestinal troubles, it is safest and best to treat them per medium 
of the sow by giving her a good purgative and keeping her general health in the 
best possible order. Though not suffering apparently, a suckling sow will at 
times get somewhat dainty and off color, and this may seriously affect the young^ 
pi^ through the milk. (2) JSs heifer in calf. There is nothing you can do in 
this case, but nurse the heifer along until she is ready to calve, when any assist- 
ance, if necessary, to remove the calf can be given. 

“E. E, M.,'^ Ourramulka, reports horses in poor condition, coughing, loss of' 
appetite, and turns head to the rear when lying down. 

Reply — ^Tho animals are suffering from chronic intestinal disorder, and two 
things in particular would seem to require serious attention, viz., the general 
management of the animals, and the quality of the feed. The description of 
sjmptoms point to there being something seriously wrong with the feed, which 
should be attended to otherwise trouble may continue. The stallion seems to have 
died as the result of a forage poisoning, and the mare seems to be going the same 
way. You may be able to save her giving her a good cleaning drench of raw 
linfeed oil, li pints, toipentine, 2oz8^ sabsequeatiy feeding on good qaality food 
(eanfy digested) with a ieuid^tal of Speom si^ts in the fMd night and morning for 
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some days. Give some steamed oats, bran, food chaff damped, and a ration of 
OTeen feed. The rig should be treated similarly. Let him get exercise by grazing, 
Mcause exercise will be helpful to reduce the swollen legs. Make sure that hotnes 
have free access to a supply of wholesome drinking water. 


BLACK SPOT IN WALNUTS 

The Clarendon Branch of the Agricultural bureau asked, ^^Will lime and soda, 
applied to roots of walnut trees, prevent development of black spot!'’ 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) says that this disease is caused 
by a bacterial attack, and no remedy is at present known. In the United States 
of America, where exhaustive researches have been made on the disease, a re- 
commendation to select resistant sorts and propagate same lias been advanced as 
the only solution of the trouble. 


WHITE ANTS AND CEREALS. 

* * Why do white, ants attack the roots of green wheat f ^ * recently asked the 
Miltalie Branch of the Agricultural Bureau. 

The Entomologist’s Assistant (Mr. N. B. Tiudale) of the South Australian 
Museum, reported in reply that there aie a numbei of instances on record of 
termites attacking growing cereals. The damage is caused by species which nor- 
mally attack grasses; these do not build conspicuous nests above ground, but 
live in colonies, in galleries on or near the surface of the ground. Very often 
the termites are secondary pests, following up injuries by other insects, such as 
cutworms or weevils, but in many instances healthy plants are attacked. The 
injury is most serious in recently cleared land, where there is abundant decaying 
wood and vegetable matter in which the insects breed, Such debris should be 
removed. In old cleared lands, ploughing in stubble provides a good supply of 
food for the pests, and should be discontinued w'here the termites are prevalent. 
If the infestation is serious, fallowing for a season, or deep ploughing, should 
be of value in checking it. 


CABBAGE BLIGHT.” 

Tarcowie Branch of the Agricultural Bureau asks for a remedy foi “blight” 
on cabbages. 

The Horticultural Instructor (Mr. Geo. Quinn) says if the ” Blight” is cab- 
bage aphis, spraying the leaves thoroughly on all sides with warm kerosine emul- 
sion will suffice, if applied in the early stages of the attack. This kills by con- 
tact, and must be thrown on to the insects. 


TOMATO WEEVIL, 

Nelshaby Agricultural Bureau forwarded specimens of ”a kind of bug or 
beetle that is very destructive to tomatoes this year,” and asks for a method of 
treatment. 

The specimens forwarded were identified by Mr. N. B. Tindale (Entomologist’s 
Assistant, Adelaide Museum), as the Tomato Weevil {Desiantha nociva). This 
pest causes much damage in victoria to tomatoes, cabbages, and other vegetables 
The greenish grubs are destructive, as well as the adult beetles. The nocturnal 
habits of these pests render them rather difficult to combat. Spraying all 
affected plants, and any other plants in the vicinity, with a weak solution of 
arsenate of lead should be of considerable help. In the case of seedling tomatoes, 
Mr.' French recommends that sheets of paper be placed on the ground under the 
plants, which are visited at night — ^the light used startles the beetles, which can 
be collected from the papers on to which they fall. The beetles are very tena- 
cious of life, and Specimens Obtained in this manner should be placed in boiling 
water for several minutes. They are very partial to the Marsh Mallow, and if 
any are growing in the vicinity they should be heavily treated with arsenate. 


BURN STUBBLE BEFORE FALLOW. 

” Would you advocate raking the stubble and burning befoie discing — ^keeping 
in mind Uie facts that (1) stnbble may induce the spread of Take-all, ana ‘it 
not usual to find Take-aU In land carrying its second cropf ” 
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These i\>fo inquiries were recently submitted by a farmer at Wynarka, who 
mentioned that owing to the unfavorable burning season, much of the stubble in the 
district remained unburnt. He proposes fallowing the land which has only carried 
one crop, and it was in special reference to this that he submitted the inquiries, 
which were replied to by the Superintendent of Experimental Work (Mr. W. J. 
Spafford) as follows: — certainly recommend burning stubble on the land you 
propose fallowing this year, because the lire has a disinfecting, sweetening, and 
mellowing elfect on *new^ land, whicb cannot economicfilly be given in any other 
way, and at the same time it is the cheapest known way of killing the scrub. 
Although it is not usual to have Take-all on land only carrying its second crop, 
after rolling down the scrub, there is more danger of this disease appearing 
if the stubble is worked into the land, than if it be burnt, because it is much 
easier to cultivate the soil properly after a fire than if the stubble is retained. 
I should say that from every point of view, it w^ould be to your .advantage to 
burn the stubble before fallowing.*’ 


PLANTS FOR IDENTIFICATION. 

Siiecimens identified and reported on by Professor T. G. B. Osborn, M.S4*. ; — 

From Mannanarie Branch of Agricultural Bureau . — Heliotropium asperrtmum 
(natural order, Boraginaot'ce) ^ a plant native to South Australia, and although 
there are no records that the plant is injurious to stock, it should be mentioned 
that some members of this genus are used medicinally, and, judging from the 
essential oil present in this spcciiucn, the plant would probably produce scouring. 

From Mount Barker Bianch of the Agricultural Bureau . — Panuntm emit- 
ffallif an introduced grass of some fodder value. 

From R. J. R., Laura . — Orysopsis mtluicea. The luany-flowered millet grass, 
an introduced perennial. It is generally considered good fodder, and stands cut- 
ting, but, though widespread in South Australia, it does not maintain itself 
long except as a garden weed. 
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TAKE-ALL INVESTIGATIONS. II. 


[By Geoffrey Samuel, Lecturer on Plant Pathology, 
University of Adelaide.] 

tyhen investigations on Take-all were commenced at the end of last 
year, a preliminary report was made* giving the conclusions drawn 
from inspecting a number of crops shortly before harvest, in con- 
junction with a consideration of the methods of cultivation used, as 
explained by the owners. In that report it was emphasized, as has 
frequently been done before, that proper methods of cultivation alone 
can do much towards controlling Take-all. The following practices all 
.seemed to help considerably in lessening loss from this disease: — 
Burning the stubble after a Take-all diseased crop; fallowing early; 
keeping the fallow clean from all grasses, but working it wet, if 
■possible, not dry ; sowing wheat only on a good fallow ; using heavier 
dressings of superphosphate ; sowing later, such as is done with early 
wheats; rotating the crops, making such rotation as wheat-oats-bare 
•fallow, or some other. It may be added that the practice of so-called 
•‘summer-fallowing’’, in which the land to be fallowed is ploughed 
up in March or April, before seeding-time, and remains clean fallow 
all the following winter and summer, will probably be found of con- 
siderably greater benefit than ordinary fallowing (after seeding, late 
winter) in the control of Talce-all. This cannot^be done on all soils, 
of course, but it is usually possible on the lighter soils on which Take-all 
is most prevalent. 

During the summer months uo e.\periment8 could be done with the 
disease on wheat plants under normal fidd conditions. Such experi- 
ments are now in progress, however, and it to be hoped that some 
results will be available at the end of the -year. In the meantime 
investigations have been continued in the laboratory into the parasitic 
fungi which are the. c ause of the__Take-all disease> and the present 
report' will outline some of .the results obtained in this direction. 

r Sandhills- Badly Affected. 

As before, because of the courtesy of farmers of the district, of which 
special acknowledgment is made, at the end, worh was continued in the 
district of Knnaroo, where Take-dl is often severe in places. In this 
district there are flats of a reddish sandy loam crossed at intervals by 
long white sandhills, ^(blitijis (m the latter especially that the Take-ill 

, 

InVefltigfttioAli^ Jotim. Dept. Bth. Attn., vol. 27, 498>442, 19S3. 
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disuse is usually found to be worst. It is not uncommon to see a 
good 20-bushel crop on the red flat part of the paddock, while on the 
top of a sandhill which crosses the paddock, sown in exactly the same 
way, nearly all the wheat may be diseased and stunted, and giving 
oidy five bushels or less to the acre. The disease is sometimes so bad 
on these sandhills that it cannot be said to occur in definite patches, 
as is supposed to be characteristic of Take-all; rather is wheat with 
good ears only in small patches. Take-all is frequently found even on 
the flats, but there it is nearly always present in more or less definite 
})atche8. 

Take-all and ‘f F oot-rots”. 

, An examination of a large number of diseased plants collected from 
different paddocks, has shown that they were not all killed by the true 
Take-all fungus. In addition to this there were found fungi which 
have been described from other countries as causing Foot-rot 
Wheat plants were also found apparently killed by still other fungi, 
and these have been isolated and will be tested on growing wheat this 
se^on, to determine whether or not they are real parasites. 

When the records of these examinations are considered in relation 
to the places in which the diseased plants were gathered, however, it 
becomes evident that although the true Take-all fungus is responsible 
for most of the damage in the patches on the heavier ground, this 
cannot be said of the damage on the sandhills. On the latter, ‘ * Foot- 
rots of wheat seem to play an important part. The relative impor- 
tance of Take-all and Foot-rots^ however, can only be estimated after 
much more work has been done. 

The examination of all the specimens collected is as yet by no means 
complete. Some indication of the relative occurrence of the different 
fungi can be gathered, however, from the figures so far obtained from 
fhe examination of a number of diseased wheat-plants taken at random 
from three different stubble-paddocks, separated by some miles from 
one another. 



A 

B 

0 


Flat. 

Sandhill. 

Sandhill. 

Specimens examined 

200 

80 

200 

Specimens determinable 

62% 

24% 

36% 

f)f latter— 

Fungus No. 1 (true Take-all, Ophiobohis) 

67% 

0% 

27% 

Fungus No."2 (Wojnoimcia.) 

33% 

37% 

9% 

• Fungus Nos. 3 and 4 (Foot-rots, Helmin- 

tkosporiums) 

0% 

63% 

64% 


It will be seen from the above figures that the true Take-all fungus 
is the most important on the heavier land, whereas on the sandhiHs 
the Poot-rot fungi are more in evidence. It is probable that the 
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examination of a larger number of specimens may somewhat alter 
these percentages, but it is not likely to affect the general distri- 
bution noted above. (It is to be hoped that the figures can also 
made more accurate by inducing* spore-formation on many of the 
specimens on which the fungus was not fruiting, and which were thus 
unable to be detennined with certainty.) 

It should be emphasized here that these results are derived only 
from work done in the district of Pinnaroo. It cannot be said yet 
that Foot-rot fungi are common in other parts of the State. Indeed, 
from the results of a survey made some yeai*s ago by Prof. Osborn 
upon material sent in to the laboratory, it would seem that the true 
Take-all fungus is responsible for by far the greatest arao^int of 
damage. And if further work confirms the present suppasition that 
Foot-rot may be the more important disease on the light sandhilH 
while Take-all* is more important on the heavier land, then it is rather 
as would be expected that Take-all is the more widespread, for the 
majority of our wheat land is of the heavier non-sandy type. The 
present results make it highly desirable, however, that a more thorough 
examination be conducted over a wider area, and it is hoped that this 
will be done next season. 

Control Methods. 

With regard to the practical significance of the presence of Foot-rots 
as well as Take-all in our wheat, it can only be said that much further 
research must yet be done to find out the differences in the behaviour of 
these diseases, before we can make any differences in our methods of 
control. At present the same methods of control which are used for 
Take-all, as were enumerated in the first paragraph of this report, are 
found also to be good for the control of Foot-rots. It is of great 
importance, however, that in seeking more efficient methods of control 
for the diseases which affect our crops, we should first find out what 
these diseases are and how they act. It is only when we know these 
things thoroughly that we can make commonsense efforts at control, 
instead of groping about blindly in the dark. 

How DOES Take-all Spread? 

One point about which we need much furthur information is how 
the Take-all disease spreads. At present, if we have a good fallow, and 
get a good clean crop off it, we naturally assume that the land is free 
from Take-all. But it only needs a year or so^s neglect by a careless 
farmer, and we can be practically certain that the Take-all will appear. 
How did it come there, is the (luestion, and where did it come from ? 
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On looking through the literature on the subject, very little of a 
definite nature is to be found concerning the spread of Take-all in 
nature. It has fre^iuently been shown by pot experiments that pieces 
of Take-all diseased straw can convey the infection. The infection 
odf wheat root-hairs under laboratory conditions by the spores of Take- 
all, which are formed at or near the surface of the ground on the 
bases of diseased plants, has also been described by one observer. 
Two descriptions can be traced of wheat plants having been infected 
by Take-all spores while the plants were growing in the soil. Only 
one of these is available in Adelaide, this being an account of some 
pot experiments by Mangin, in Prance. There, another fungus 
{Leptosphaeria herpotrichmdes) is said to cause more damage by root- 
rotting and stem-blackening than the true Take-all fungus. In 
Mangin ’s pot experiments, in which spores of each of these fungi 
were sown with wheat, infection soon resulted in the case of the former, 
but no result was observed with the Take-all until a second lot of 
wheat was sown in the pots five months later, this second lot eventually 
becoming diseased. Infection by means of the spores thus requires 
further investigation yet. 

Is Take-all carried on the Seed! 

In this connection an article in the Journal of Agriculture of 
Yicioria (vol. 19, 447; July, 1921), entitled ‘‘Seed-bome Diseases,"’ 
should be mentioned. It was written after the Take-all disease of 
wheat had made its appearance in America in 1919. At that time, 
owing to her own huge exports to Europe because of the War, America 
imported over five million bushels of wheat from Australia. The 
Plant Pathologist of Victoria gave a warning of the risk that was being 
rtin; and none of the wheat was allowed to be used for seeding 
purposes. Very soon afterwards, however. Take-all was found in wheat 
fields in New York State, and rapidly spread. It seemed certain that it 
had somehow come from Australia with the wheat imported, becoming 
introduced to the land, perhaps, through some of the milling offal 
being fed to animals. 

The question of the extent to which Take-all may be carried on the 
seed is important, however, and should be carefully considered. \ 

It has been proved that the Take-all parasite only lives in the roots 
and few basal nodes and internodes of affected plants; tests made 
higher up the stems show that there is no fungus present in the top 
portion of such plants. The seed, m, those cases where any seed is 
formed, must therefore be free from direct infection. 
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FIG. 1. 

Fungus No. 1. 

The true Take-uli fungus, OphioMus 

graminia — Ophiobdua cariceii, 

а. Base of affected wheat plant. The 

necks of the spore -cases can 
be seen as minute black dots 

protruding through the leaf- 

sheaths about ground level. 

б. Appearance of protruding Pecks 

when magnified slightly. 

c. Single spore -case more highly magni 

fied, with neck protruding, ejecting 
packets of eight spores, which 
quickly burst. 

d. Packet of eight spores, still more 

highly magnified. 

e. Single Take -all spore. 



FIG. 2. 

Fungus No. 2. 

Wojnotvicia graminia. 

а. Base^of affected wheat plant. The 

necks of the spore cases can' be 
seen as minute black dots pro- 
truding through the lea^-sheafs 
about ground level. 

б. Appearance of protruding necks 

when magnified slightly. 

c. Single spore-case more highly magni- 

fied, with neck protruding and 
ejecting a tendril of spores em- 
bedded in mucilage. Spores soon 
flying apart in water. 

d. Single spore still more highly 

magnifi^. 
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FIG. 3. 

Fungus No. 3. 

A Foot-rot fungus. 
Helmintkoaporium ap. 

а. Base of affected wheat plant. Spores 

formed in brownish layer on stem about 
ground level and below. 

б. Spore layer slightly magnified. 

c. Spore layer in section, more highly magni- 

fied, showing spores being formed on 
projecting branches of fungus. 

d. Single S))ore, more highly magnified. 



FIG. 4. 

Fungus No. 4. 

A Foot -rot fungus. 

HdmirUkosporium sp. 

a. Base of affected wheat plant. Spores formed 
on stem, mainly below ground (which is 
open and sandy). 

b. Spore layer slightly magnified, 

c. Spore layer in section, more highly magnified, 
showing spores being formed on projecting 
bnmehes of the fungus. 

d. Single spore, more highly magnified. 
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There remains the possibility, however, that very small pieces of 
diseased straw, or the spores of the fungus, might be blown up after 
the trampling of the harvester-horses over Take-all patches, and adhere 
to the beard of some of the grains. ♦ Even were this to happen very 
seldom indeed, it might yet be sufficient to introduce the ^isease to a 
new country. This is possibly what the author of the article on 
“Seed-borne Diseases “ had in mind. It seems even more probable, 
however, that the infection might be carried on bags. In the case of 
both harvested, and stripped-and-winnowed wheat, bags are Stood on 
the ground in the paddocks, and numerous pieces of straw stick to the 
bottoms. When it is remembered that a piece of diseased straw only 
the size of a pin ’s head, or less, can carry the disease, it can easily be 
understood how bags, having such fragments of diseased straw 
adhering, could carry the infection. 

In a recent number of the Journal of Agricultural Research (vol. 25, 
351, August, 1923), however, an American writer states that he hag 
found the Take-all fungus on a native grass on ground which had been 
undisturbed for fifty years — ^the campus of Arkansas University, a 
thousand miles from the place of the outbreak in 1919. He concludes 
that “there is no reason for doubting the endemic nature of Ophiobolus 
on this native grass”; and therefore the outbreak in 1919 may not be 
traceable to infection from Australian wheat at all, and the Take-all 
fungus may have been present in America for many years, though 
previous to 1919, overlooked. (Or perhaps a more virulent strain was 
actually introduced.) 

Method op Spore-liberation. 

This brief review shows that much more information and careful 
experiment is needed yet before we fully understand how the Take-all 
disease spreads. The following notes on the method of spore-liberation 
of the fungi which cause Take-all and Foot-rots in this State, together 
i^^ith some field observations, have a bearing on the problem of spread ; 
and though the observations are as yet very incomplete, a short account 
of some of them may be of interest. 

The method of formation and liberation of the spores of these fungi 
may be considered best with the aid of the drawings given. Fungus 
No. 1, the true Take-all fungus, and to a lesser extent Fungus No. 2, 
are those usually found on the dead plants in Take-all patches on the 
(relatively) heavier land. Fungus No. 3 and Fungus No^ 4, two Foot- 
rot fungi, are those which were found on many of the dead plants on 
white sandhills at Pinnaroo. The “spores” of the fungus, which may 
give rise to the disease when they come in contact with a growing 
wheat plant, in the case of Fungus No. 1 and Fung^ No. 2, are 
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formed in minute black spherical spore-cases with short necks, each 
little case holding some thousand of spores. In both these fungi the 
spores are only ejected from the spore-cases, through the short necks, 
when the spore-cases are thoroughly wet with water. When thoroughly 
wet, water is absorbed and a mucilaginous substance swells up inside 
the spore-case to such an extent that the spores are forced out at the 
opening of the neck, at the rate of nearly 100 a minute for Fungus 
No. 1, and sometimes at the rate of 200 a minute for Fungus No. 2, 
Th<* spores of Fungus No. 1 are ejected in little packets of eight, but 
in from five to ten seconds after the packet of eight emerges from the 
neck into the surrounding water, it suddenly bursts and the eight 
spores lie free in the water. The spores of Fungus No. 2 are pushed 
out fiiTSt in a long tendril, being embedded in a mucilaginous substance ; 
usually within a few seconds, however, the spores all fly apart from one 
another in the water, probably owing to the rapid absorption of the 
water by this mucilaginous substance in which they are embedded. 

When once free in the water, of course, the spores of both these 
fungi can be carried about in the trickling rivulets formed during a 
heavy rain, or they can be splashed about by falling rain-drops. If 
they remain in water for from two to ten hours, even though it be only 
in a thin film on soil particles or roots, they will germinate, and send 
forth a thin germ-tube which will penetrate inside the roots of young 
wheat seedlings or grasses and start the Take-all disease. Many 
millions of spores, however, must germinate every year in places where 
there are no wheat plants to attack, such as is the case on clean fallow, 
and then they soon die from lack of food. One question which arises 
is, supposing that the spores become dry soon after they are pushed 
out of the spore-cases and before they have had time to germinate, can 
they be blown about in the air for considerable distances, and still 
germinate when they fall in water again ? In connection with this, 
the following field experiments were made : — 

Spore-traps. 

'^Spore-traps”, consisting of glass plates smeared with a very thin 
layer of vaseline, were hung at several points along the fence on the 
windward side of a stubble paddock which had been badly affected with 
Take-all. Similar traps were also set on the windward side of definite 
Take-all patches at various places* in the paddock. The traps were 
mostly set about 8 a.m. and collected and examined about 4 p.m., 
though others were left all night. An examination of diseased plants 
from the stubble showed that many spores, both of Fungus No. 1 and 
Pufigus No. 2, had ripened in their spore-cases, and were ejected when 
the latter were placed in water. The spore-traps were first set on 
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13th April, there having been an appreciable shower of rajn the 
previous night, and all the stubble being thoroughly wet. It is most 
probable, therefore, that many spores had been ejected during the raiiM 
When the spore-traps were examined after eight hours' exposure, there 
having been a moderate wind all day, no Take-all spores were found 
upon them. The spores present in greatest abundance were those of 
the straw-blackening fungus {Cladosporium herbarum), which was 
everywhere on the rotting stubble. The following list gives an idea 
of the spores caught on a spore-trap (the glass plates being *3iin. by 
Tin. each) : — 


Straw-blackening fungus 3,280- 

Various rust spores 44 

Altemaria (mould) 5 

Foot-rot of wheat 1 

Take-all of wheat 0 


Spore-traps were set on four consecutive days, and in the case of 
those on the windward side of Take-all patches, the experimenter 
tramped up and down on the stubble in front of the traps in order to 
try to raise some dust. Even on the fourth day after the rain, how- 
ever, the ground was still moist, and little dust could be raised. On 
the twenty-two spore-traps examined no Take-all spores were caught. 

This does not prove, however, that Take-all spores are not blown 
about. Under drier conditions it is possible that this might occui*, and 
further tests will have to be made. In the meantime, however, certain 
laboratory tests have been made which have a bearing on the question. 

In one series of experiments several hundred Take-all spores were 
liberated by crushing one or two spore cases into drops of water on a 
number of glass slides, and the slides set aside so that the water dried 
up leaving the spores air-dry. Each following day one such slide was 
tested by adding a drop of water and placing in the incubator, to see 
if the spores would still germinate. But it was found that on the 
third day after they became dry they would germinate no more. Under 
the cool, shaded conditions of the inside of a room, therefore, free 
spores lose their power of infection if dried for about two days. The 
experiment must be repeated under varying conditions, and vritb 
spores of different ages, before definite conclusions can be drawn, but 
it would certainly not seem from .this that Take-all spores after they 
have been liberated would carry the disease long distances on dry 
seed for example. 

In certain other fungi which eject their spores in p^kets of eight 
whmi the spore-cases are wetted, and in which the packet enclosing the 
.eight bursts soon after ejection, the liberated spores are often idiot 
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into the air and carried about by wind. Preliminary tests made on 
the Take-all fungus, by suspending glass slides round diseased plants 
on which spore-cases were present, which were then wetted so that they 
ejected their spores, gave no positive results of ejection of spores 
into the air. The tests made so far, therefore, do not favor any 
theory of the spread of Take-all over considerable distances by means 
of the free spores. Further tests are being carried out, however, which 
should yield more definite information soon. 



FIQ. 6. — Barley-grass {Hordeum murinum) plants killed by the Take-all fungus 
{Ophiobolus cariceti). Note blackened stem bases and undeveloped heads. 
From pastuiro near Pinnaroo. 

Spores op Foot-rot. 

In the case of the Foot-rot fungi (Fungus No. 3 and Fungus No. 4, 
Helminthosporium spp.) the position is very different. The spores are 
not formed in closed spore-cases, as in the previous two fungi, but on 
minute branches of the fungus mycelium which project from the 
diseased straw in immense numbers near the level of the ground (see 
drawings). The spores are not readily blown off at first, but as they 
become dry their attachment becomes looser, and then a puff of wind 
may carry them away. Owing to their very minute size they are 
oarried about in the slightest cutrents of air, and may travel thus for 
miles. They are also easily detached in water, and a^ no doubt 
washed off into the soil in great numbers during rain. 
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These spores also have a much thicker and harder wall than the 
Take-all spores ; they live for a matter of weeks when dry, and could 
blown long distances and still ba capable of germinating in water. 
Only two of these Foot-rot spores were caught on the spore-traps 
exposed, but the tests were made only in a paddock where the disease 
was mainly Take-all, for at that time it was not known that Foot-rot 
occurred plentifully on the sandhills ; a spore-trap, moreover, is very 
minute in size compared with a 60-acre paddock, and is only exposed 
for a few hours. Foot-rot spores have also been found to blow about in 
the air in America, and have been caught on spore-traps exposed from 
aeroplanes at a height of ten thousand feet. It should be mentioned 
that certain workers Jn America consider the main method of distri- 



FIG. 6. — Take -all infected barley-grass stems found blowing about 
loose, two found on fallow. These stems carry the disease about in 
a viable form for several months. 


bution of these Foot-rots to be the seed, at least in cevtain species ; so 
far, however, this has not been conjSrmed for the South Australian 
disease. 


Other Means of Spreading. 

The blowing about of spores is not the only possible means of spread 
of these fungi, however. It was stated in the previous report that 
a considerable amount of Take-all infection of barley^grass, and to a 
less extent of silver-grass, was found on certain pasturo-land. Take^ 
all infected barley-grass is usually small and undeveloped^ the heads 
often remaining enclosed in the sheaths (Fig. 5). The plants some- 
times become almost fydly. developed, however, in which casa Ikey 
bleach off while h^ti|^' plan t s are still green, thus ^remniding ona ^ 
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the whitehead” stage of the disease on wheat. At the base of the 
stems is the same blackening visible on Take*all infected wheat stems. 

On ripening and drying off in early summer these small barley-grass 
stems be(*ome very brittle, and are easily broken off from the roots by 
the footsteps of man or animals. Broken off stems were even found on 
pasture-land on which no stock had run since the time of drying of 
the grass. It may be, therefore, that wind alone can break off Take-all 
infected barley-grass stems. On the base of the broken off stem 
remains part of the Take-all infection which is still viable. The stems 
shown in Pig. 6 were picked up blowing about loose, and all of them 
showed Take-all to be present at the base when examined with the 
microsc‘.ope. Two of them were picked up on fallow land, some distance 
from any barley-grass. 



FIG* 7.— -nuMi^rain illoBtrating the manner in which two fields were affected with 
Take-all. The crosses indicate the distribution of Take-all patches, but are not 
accurate plottings. 


If large pieces of Take-all infected barley-grass straw such as these 
<cau be blown over fallows, it will be easily understood how many more 
' smaller, unnotic^ble pieces might be blown about: The flimsy leaf- 
at the bases of infected* plMits are nearly always infected 
4»l80, and very small fragments w Ale to carry the infection. It 
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would be very desirable to gain some more definite idea of the axtent 
to which such fragments of straw are blown about, by the method of 
traps as used for spores. This was not done last year, but it is hope<J 
that more information will be obtained this year. 

Edges op Crops Supper Most. 

It is fre(iuently remarked by farmers that the Take-all is worst 
round the edges of crops. This is what would be expected if infection 
were carried on to clean fallows by pieces of diseased straw blowing 
about. The diagram in Pig. 7 illustrates this point from field obser- 
vations by the writer. Two adjacent paddocks both had good crops of 
wheat in them, except that along one side Take-all patches were 
especially numerous. As one advanced into the crop from this side 
isolated Take-all patches were still met with at first, but later the crop 
became perfectly clean, and no trace of Take-all could be found in 
the further half. No soil factors seemed to be sufficient to explain this, 
for the paddocks were very uniform. On inquiry it was found that 
during the previous year, when these paddocks had been fallow, a 
pasture containing much barley -grass had been on the first side, while 
natural scrub, which contains no barley-grass, was on the side which 
was clean. The infections were also noticeable a little way up the side 
fences, where there is nearly always a strip of ground left unploughed 
and supporting barley-grass. 

Similar, but less striking instances were seen on other occamons. 
Although not proved yet that the barley-grass caused all the Take-all 
patches in these cases, it must be viewed with strong suspicion for the 
present. And in any case, because of its susceptibility to the Take-all 
disease, it is a grass which it might be well to endeavour to replace 
with something better. This grass was also found widely affected with 
Poot-rot. The spores from diseased plants are being tested on wheat 
to see if cross-infection results. 


TECHNICAL NOTES ON THE FUNGI FIGURED. 

MacAlpine, in his original description of Henderaonia (now Wojnowi<fia) 
graminia, on account of only finding it on specimens affected with Ophioholua 
graminia, suggested that it might bo the pycnidial stage of this fungus. In South 
Australia, specimens have been found with both the pycnidia of the Wojnowioiia 
and the perithecia of Ophioholus present, but in the large majority of cases the two 
do not occur together. The plate mycelium also ^pears to differ in the two; and 
the mycelium in culture is absolutely distinct. I^e mycelium of the Wojnowicia 
has characters in common with those described for LeptoapiMrUa herpotriehoidea 
in France, especially the very characteristic lateral protuberances, the degree 
of hairiness of the pycnidia there is also great resemblance to the condition as 
described for LepMphaeria, all gradations existing from smooth, througfh bristles 
only on the neck> to v^i^fnHy, bristly* A more detailed account and discussion of 
these observations will ie published later. 
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The Helminthosporiums have been sent away for authoritative naming; they 
also are being grown in culture, and will be described in more detail later. 

SUMMABY. 

It 13 shown that Foot-rots of wheat as well as Take-all occur in South Australia. 

In the Pinnaroo area, where the observations were made, the Foot-rots occurred 
mostly on the sandhills, while Take-all occurred on the flatter, relatively heavier, 
soils. 

Preliminary investigations point to the fact that Take-all is not distributed 
over long distances by means of its spores. On the other hand, infected pieces 
of straw, especially of barley-grass straw, have been found blown about in the 
paddocks, and these may be the main sources of infection. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the willing assistance of farmers of the Pin- 
naroo district in rendering all kinds of facilities to the investigator, and especi- 
ally of Messrs. W. B. Davis & Sons, on whose farm he several times stayed. 


CHARLES WHITING, 

GRAIN AND PRODUCE SALESMAN. 

OmoB— No. 2 , Central Mission Buildings, Franklin Street, Adelaide. 
Stobbs — Railway Siding, Ide End Rauway Yard. 

’Phobb— C entral 6275. 

PURCHASES FOR CASH OR NEGOTIATES SALES OF 

WHEAT, OATS, BARLEY, PEAS, CHAFF, POTATOES, Ac 

Best facilities and favorable terms for Storage of Grain and Produce 
on behaU of growers. 

Speoial attention devoted to Sale and Pumhase of best types of Wheat, Oats, 
Barl^, Luoeme» Sudan Grass, and other Cbraals. 

Four, Bran, Pollard, New and Second-hand Cornsacks at Lowest Current Rates. 


DURiBESTOS 

WILL MAKE A 
DURABLE HOME 
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That IS the rate at 
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Bureau ^ are being 
formed in South Aus-* 
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In Your District? 

If so, see that you are 
a member ; if not, 
send a postcard to the 
Secretary, Advisory 
Board of Acricul- 
TURE,VicroRiA Square, 
Ade^ide, for infor' 
mation as to how to 
start a Branch. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF THE PIG INDUSTRY. 


[By H. J. Apps, Assistant Dairy Expert.] 

The pig industry in South Australia has not progressed as it should ^ 
in fact, in many quarters, its possible retrogression is viewed with 
alarm. Ihe local Bacon Curers’ Association have deemed the subject 
of such importance that they desire legislation to control the industry. 
They contend that the general standard of the pig has deteriorated, 
and the methods of feeding are not on sufficiently well-defined lines. 
Slaughtered animals very often betray the lack of proper feeding, 
which is not, in every instance, discovered by a cursory external 
examination, or by judging the animals by their handling qualities. 

Briefly, the Association desire that every pig breeder or raiser shoul^ 
be licensed, and that all pigs which are submitted for sale should be 
branded with an approved brand. This would enable the curers to 
tell the animals yarded by the respective breeders and raisers, and 
consequently place them in a better position to gauge the quality lyf 
the product. The opinion that pigs which show signs of good kiUing * 
qualities will always command the highest values is often misleadinn^, 
by reason of the fact that very often such animals have not been 
finished olf properly, and this condition cannot be definitely arrived 
at until after killing and curing. Many curers have experienced the 
conation of ‘^soft’* sides. A poorly finished and improperly fed pig 
,will never produce thje finest quality bacon. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that in many respects loc*al emrers 
have cause to complain regarding the general type of bacon pig sup- 
plied to the market. Some of our breeders excel in producing a 
splendid type of finished pig, but it is a most difficult matter to impress 
on breeders and raisers the essential requirements of the trade. The 
majority of farmers are not concerned about the pigs when once they 
are sold. But it would be of mutual benefit to the bacon-curer and 
the pigbreoder if the latter '*'ould periodically visit the bacon factorn^s 
and see the pig after it has been dressed ; both will then be in a position 
to make comparisons. Curers welcome such visitors. Unfortunately, 
however, very fovr breeders avail themselves of this opportunity 

Paizg FOR Pen of Pigs. 

The writer, realising the above facts, and the necessity for being 
able to impress definitely on breeders’ minds the essential points of the 
class of pig required for the local trade, last year made a suggestion 
to the Bacon Curers’ Association, that they should offer a substantial 
prize at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Show for the best pen of 
four bacon pigs suitable for the local trade. The proposal is that 
the pigs are to be judged by the Show judge, and then one pen, other 
than the three selected as prizewinners by the Society’s judge, will 
be chosen by representatives of the Bacon Curers’ Association. These 
four pens of pi^ will remain on the ground for two days of the Show 
to enable those interested in stockbreedfng to view them. The pigs, 
are then jto be removed^ slaughtered, dressed, exhibited, and judged by 
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SOW BRUNNING*S “STANDARD” QUALITY 

HUNTER RIVER LUCERNE, 

A WEALTH BRINGER TO THE PRODUCER. 


I 


Lucerne Increases farm values, and excels every other farm crop in 
yield per acre, in feeding value, as a drought resister, and as a soil 
enricher. Extremely valuablelor balancing the corn ration 


The fkrmer knows the damaw and injury done by dodder, but tliere are many 
weeds to be found In Inferior qualttv lucerne seed almost as dangerous. 
Our STANDABJ) ** Quality Hunter River Lucerne has an average growth of 
118%, and Is machine dressed to a purity of almost 100% A high germination 

Is assured. 


SWEET CLOVER 

THE GREAT SOa ENRICHING CROP. 

Wlttwtands frosts and extreme cold as well as hot, dry weather, and drought, and thrives 
noil OB land too low, too wet, or too alkaline for Lucerne. Will give a cutting of ha^ 
and a seed crop in one .reason. 

8SMPLB8 ABD PEICBS OH APPLICATIOH. 


BRUNNIPO 


<m UMM> and UAone mud hovbi ih viciobu 

(F. H. BRUNNINO PTY., LTD.), 

64, ELIZABETH ST., MELBOURNE. 
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representatives of the Bacon Curers’ Association, and the f>riie 
awarded according to their selection. To each carcass a card will be 
affixed setting out the age, the breed, and the live and dressed weights; 
further, each exhibitor will be asked* to supply details of the system 
of feed apd the class of food that has been given from the time of 
weaning up to the date of exhibition. It is also suggested that a 
prize be offered for the best essay on “Raising the Pig,” the winner’s 
paper to be published in the Journal of Agriculture. I contend that 
this scheme will be of great educational benefit, not only to men in the 
pig industry, but to livestock men generally. 

An Export Mabkbt. 

The opinion held by some that an export market is not required 
can hardly be accepted, in view of statistics of the export revenue of 
the Commonwealth. As regards the English market, it will be 
observed in the “Commonwealth Year Book” that in 1921 Australia 
did not derive any revenue from pig products. Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins (Director of Agriculture) has persistently advocated opening 
up an export business, but, unfortunately, his efforts have not met 
with much success. There is no denying the fact that Australia i.^ 
missing an opportunity of getting a footing on the English market, 
and the longer the matter is deferred, the harder it will become to 
establish our product. Many persons argue in the strain that the 
price on the English market is less than that which obtains locally. 
This is admitted ; but the most important facts concerning the position 
are either ignored entirely or not t^ken into consideration sufficiently. 
Even if prices on the overseas market are somewhat lower than local 
values, it would be a step in the right direction to export a small 
trial shipment. This would open up a channel whereby more wealth 
could be returned to this country, and it would have a decided 
influence in establishing the industry with a greater degree of 
security ; and, further, it would assure a market for the product of the 
breeder and curer. It should be borne in mind that Denmark, prior 
to the war, was exporting to England 40,000 pigs per week in the form 
of bacon. Even in the year 1922 we find that the Danish (Government 
subsidised the bacon industry in order that some incentive might be 
given to exporters of pig products. 

Pigs, Obreals, and Potatoes. 

One frequently hears a reference made to the nuall number of 
pigs per 1,000 head of population in the Commonwealth. ' It might 
be ask^, “Can encouragement be given to stimulate greater activity 
in the industry, without creating an over-supply of pigs, which would 
have, as an idtimate result, low prices?” There is, however, one 
aspect of the pig industry which must not be overlooked, and that 
is the utilisation of cereals to better advantage. Wheat farmers of 
to-day are quite reconciled to trade their product in its original 
form; but what would h^ the position, if the wheat market should 
drop considerably? Certidnly any great quantity of wheat could not 

profitably fed to thapiga, because if 'this plan were put into general 
peae^ee, the iiusteaaedL wbodhction iu anim^ 
markets. 
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Have Eggs at Your Own Price. 



If you “ keep a 
few fowls ’* the 
price of eggs 
is largely what 
you ma^e it. 
If you are 
foro^ to go 
and pay the 
current price at 
the Corner 
Grocery simply 
because your 
own birds are 
not doing their 
duty, then it is obvious that you are 
paying two ways for your eggs. 

That condition need not go on. 
Over half a million other poultry 
keepers have found the way to bigger 
egg returns. You too can do it. 

Read these letters below and re- 
solve that you will start using Kars- 
wood Poultry Spice to-morrow. 

FROM A PROMINENT FANCIER. 

Model Poultry Yards, Merewether, 

Via Newcastle, August. 1022. 

Bear Sirs—This Is to certify that I 
have used your Karswood Poultry 
Spice, and for getting birds into show 
condition and health I And nothing 
b^ter ; also to increase the egg yield. 

I am an exhibitor in all the leading 
Shows in N.S.W.. and can recommend 
Karswood Spice to all who wish to be 
amongst the winning cards ; also to 
keep their flock<» in the best of health 
and condition and to ket'p the egg 
boxes fnll. - 

You may use this as a guarantee of 
my lalth In Karswood Spice, as I am 
one of the leading fanciers In N.S.W., 
and am known all over the world. So 
If this is of any use to you as a testi- 
monial, I shall be pleased to see It 
amongst your advertisements. 

(Signed). C. A. Clarkr. 

249 , Bathurst Street. Hobart, 

Tasmania, February ist, 1923. 
Dear Sirs— I tried Karswood idth 
the best results. As a tonic it holds a 
high place in my estimation. In ^Is 
eSld, wet climate last wintw I testj^ It 
with two lots of White Leghorn 
One lot with Karswood . the other with- 
out. Karswood pen laid five weeks 
before the others, and are still laying. 

The feeing and housing has been 
the same throuAput. 

f t (Signed) J. Smales. 

HUNDREDS OF BGCFS. 

28; Edward Street, 

NorthSydney.May 8rd, 1923, 
flentlemen— I shouid like ^ JJJY , 
that I have used your Poultry Spice 


KABSWOOD POUL^RX, 


for two years — ever since I started to 
keep fowls. I have never had more 
than eight White Leghorn fowls, and 
have had hundreds of eggs from them. 
Your Spice was recommended to me 
by a friend, who brings it to me from 
town, as Mr. Meadows, who supplies 
me with pollard and grain, does not 
keep It. 

Wishing you every success. 

(Signed) P. M. Baitle. 

Corrie Hoad, P.O., North Manly, 

July 20th, 1928. 
Dear Sirs — Your advertisement in 
the Kvening Sun this week came to my 
notice. I have a small poultry farm, 
and am a very enthusiastic user of 
Karswood. My first trial of It was on 
a yard of second season hens. The 
result was they gave twice as many eggs 
In that season as they gave in tlieir 
first season. 

I find it brings the young table birds 
on very rapidly. At three months old 
on Karswood they ore equal In size to 
five months old without Karswood. 
That means a smaller feed hilt and 
quick returns. 

I am overstocked with the empty 
71b. tins, and am wondering if you have 
any idea of collecting and buying the 
tins back again. It is rather a problem 
how to diB))ose of them, and tliey are 
too good to throw away. 

t never have ** Poultry” paper, 
hut non de plume for it — ** Game 
Chlck.*» 

(Signed) Mibb M. Short. 

MAKE fins TEST- 

Go to your local grocer, store- 
keeper, or produce dealer. Get a 
Is. packet of Karswood Poultry 
Spice. Test it for a fortnight on 
half a dozen hens. Do not expect 
an immediate avalanche of eggs. 
Karswood liirorks naturally, not 
suddenly. Within a fortnight or 
three weeks you will notice a decided 
improvement in the health, virility, 
and productiveness of the Karswood 
b’rd«. 

NOTE THE ECONOMY. 

Xs. paokit snppliss 80 hens 10 daps. 

8b. psokst mppliaf 80 hens 88 days. 

18a. tiA (Tibs.) snppUaf 140 hana 88 dapa. 
mbs. tias. 86t. 861bs. tlBa» dBi. 

Mtkei 12 Henf Lay for id. * DNf. 

▲OBHTS fob south AU8TBALIA — 

S. C. EYLES & Co., 

' OUBBIB ST., BDBLAlDB. 


'Itokes U 

- Cur id' a 
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The frequent occurrence of the collapse of the potato market could 
be obviated to an extent by utilising them for pig feed. Potato^ in 
combination with grain and dairy by-products, make an ideal and 
cheap ration. 

in the event of entering upon an export trade, we would doubtlea 
find it difficult, and perhaps disappointing, for a few years; but, 
nevertheless, with practical experience of demands and markets, we 
would be in a position to command a share of the trade. ' I feel con- 
fident that we can produce the finest bacon in the world, for we have 
the food and climatic conditions essential for such a purpose, and the 
systems of breeding and producing the right type of animal would 
readily be accepted by the producers. 

Every exporting country highly prizes the revenue derived from 
export markets. When the German markets were closed to Danirit 
exports in 1887, the Danes immediately transferred their business to 
England; but they soon realised that they did not supply the article 
which commanded the trade, and a subsequent investigation proved 
that a 'better class of bacon-pig was demanded. They set out to 
accomplish this end, and they have succeeded. It is well known to 
every pigbreeder that huge sums of money are received by the Danes 
yearly from the English markets. 

Then, again, we ^d the Canadian Govenunent, after learning that 
their product was losing favor, appointed a Commission in 1910 to 
visit England and the Continent to investigate the bacon and pig 
industries and makqj:ecommendations. 

The values in 1921, of pig products from Denmark and Canada, 
exported to the English markets were £17,000,000 and £7,000,000 
respectively. 

Local REqumsMENTs. 

However, one cannot with any degree of confidence recommend 
greater activity in breeding operations without the danger of bringing 
about an over-supply and low prices. Owing to the prolificacy of the 
pig, great increase in the number of breeders would cause an over- 
supply. Therefore, this article will deal with the question entirely 
from the point of view of local conditions. There are many phases 
of the industry which have been repeatedly quoted by various writers, 
and yet we have not secured that uniformity of style and finish which 
is so much sought after. 

Size. 

To-day there is a most noticeable lack of attention to the size, the 
conformation, and the quality of the animals. It must not be imagined 
that because a pig scales the desired weight, and is in prime condition, 
that it comes up to the standard of the curer Many animals are too 
short in the body, and they dress sides which do not possess uniform 
hack fat and the requisite anmunt of fat in proportion to lean meat. 
The blocky or chubby uiimal is not appreciate any more than the <me 
possessing mostly lAdn and bo^e;.8Uch a pig generdly has good lengf^ 
gnd depth, but lacks thidtifoM, or, in other words, does not oan^ 
anffieient flesh. ^Ids dM ol animal is ^e least imffitable fropi UiS 
raiser's point of view. |w, 0 a general rule, not a grekt ikbfiKit ot 
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the right class of food is needed to finish it off. The cost of extra 
grain that would have been consumed in topping off would be more 
than compensated for hy the enhanced prices to be obtained for a 
‘ * prime conditioned animal. 


Weight. 

There is also a desire to over-estimate the value of weight. The 
day of the big pig is past. It is false economy to keep pigs until 
they are extra weighty, because with animals of this class considerably 
more feed is required to produce a pound of dressed weight. The 
large pig is invariably on the market during the warm weather, and 
is probably an autumn pig kept going through the winter months, 
during which period it does not make as much growth as animals born 
in the warmer months. Then, as spring approaches, there are more 
dairy by-products available, and with more favorable weather condi- 
tions and better feeding stuffs, the growth rapidly increases; very 
often the disadvantag^of marketing a few animals at once causes 
the owner to postpone forwarding them for sale until at last he 
realises that they are weighty, or that the grain bin has to be fre- 
quently refilled. There is only a limited demand for heavy pigs, and 
as a general rule the selling price works out less per pound than that 
of the bacoU type. 


The Ourers' Requirements. 

The question naturally arises, how arc we to know what is required, 
and what methods must be adopted to obtain the desired results? We 
are often reminded that the curers ask for a pig dressing llOlbs. to 
1201bs., and then we are informed they desire heavier animals. From 
the point of view of the curer, a lighter animal fulfils the warm 
weather demands, but during the milder months a heavier side is 
needed and at the same time a percentage of the heavier class of pig 
is always required. 

In answer to such queries, it might be pointed out that the “demon- 
stration prize, as suggested earlier in this article, should readily 
show the class of pig required; but at the same time, such matters 
as the breeds of pigs, breeding, rearing, feeding, and treatment enter 
largely into the question. 

Pig breeding generally follows where dairying is practised. Whilst 
it cannot be denied that milk-fed pigs (animals fed on other foods iti 
conjunction with milk and its products) produce the finest-quality 
pork; yet pig-raising can be practised without the aid of dairy by- 
products. In the latter case, it means the selection of deep milking 
sows; a longer suckling period, and, after weaning, food that will 
promote growth and flesh. The experiments carried out by Professor 
Perkins with by-products from the Abattoirs conclusively proved that 
pigs can be raised successfully without dairy by-products. Where 
s^-milk, butter-milk, and whey are not available, it should be the 
principal aim of the breeder to endeavour not to breed too often, but 
ratibier to study the sow and the development of the young pi|^. 
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Therefore, in the first place, it becomes necessary to give the quali- 
fications of a good bacon pig, irrespective of the breed. Thefe are 
as follows; — 

^(1) Head — Neai, — The pig that is very long in the head is usually 
narrow between the eyes; has seldoifi a very strong constitution, and 
has rather more bone than is required. On the other hand, the pig 
that is very short in the head is usually too fat; too heavy in the 
fore end ; thick in the neck, and heavy in the shoulders. Neat in the 
head means neither too long nor too short a nose. The ears should 
be fairly large, soft, and pliable, and should fall a little to the front 
without actually being lopped. 

(2) Light Neck and Shoulder- -The coarser parts of a side of bacon, 
and those which bring the lowest price, are the neck and shoulder. 
The lighter these parts, the better the side, and the higher the price 
it will make. 

(3) Deep Heart and WeU-sprung Bibs, — These are the weak points 
of the majority of animals ; but tliey are, perhaps, the most important 
of those here enumerated. For stock purposes, breeders should, there- 
fore, select only those animals ^^hieh have these characteristics in a 
prominent degree. 

(4) Thick Loins, — A pig with a good loin is almost invariably well 
ribbed and has a strong constitution. Prom a breeder’s and feeder’s 
point of view, a good loin is most essential. 

(5) Stout Thighs. — This means a pig thoroughly well developed in 
the hams. The hams are the most important part of the animal, and 
in the case of pigs killed for the ham and middle trade, are the most 
valuable pail of the carcass, provided they are not too fat. 

(6) Short Legs. — A pig that is long in the leg is nearly always flat 
in the ham and lacking in plumpness. 

(7) Long and Silky Hair, — Good hair is an indication of strength 
of constitution, as well as lean meat. The absence of hair generally 
proceeds from close breeding, and indicates a tendency to excessive 
fatness. 

(8) A Long Side of Moderate Depth with Thick Flank. 

* Department of Agriculture, Ireland. 

{To be continued.) 
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EXPERIMENTAL FARM HARVEST REPORTS. 


VEITCH’S WELL EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 

(By Jj. Smith, Manager.] 


This farm is situated in the hundred of Allen, 158 miles from 
Adelaide, on the Loxtoii Railway. It consists of about 3,800 acres 
of land, the bulk of which is sandy, the remainder running to shallow 
light-loam soils overlying hard limestone rock — conditions similar to 
thousands of acres of surrounding country. 

The Season 1923. 

The returns set out in the following tables show that the season 
was a good one, and yields were considerably above the average. The 
total rainfall was 13.33in. Of this 11.75in. could be regarded as rain 
useful to the growing crop. The bulk of the area seeded was put in 
dry during April and May, and germinated well after the first rains 
on the 6th of May, this being exceptionally late for the season to break 
in this district. 

Heavy winds in June and July cut the young plants with sand drift 
and in many cases sandy areas did not recover from the ill effects. 
A dry October reduced the yields somewhat. 


Rainfall. 

The distribution of the rainfall for the year, together with that for 
each year since 1917 is set out in the table below : — 


January . 
February . 
March 
April 
May .. . 
June . . . 
July . . . 
August . . 
September 
October . 
November 
December 

Total 


Rainfall Distribution — Veitch's Wdly 1909-1923. 


Means. 







Means, 

1909- 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923. 

1909- 

1923. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

111. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

. . 0.34 

0.45 

0.07 

0.20 

0.10 

1.61 

0.48 

0.04 

0.38 

. . 0.89 

2.60 

0.23 

5.49 

— 

0.97 

0.09 

0.03 

1.10 

. . 1.44 

0.78 

0.49 

0.36 

0.33 

1.24 

— 

— 

0.98 

. . 0.28 

0.24 

1.00 

0.26 

0.33 

0.06 

0.89 

— 

0.33 

.. 1.34 

1.15 

1.31 

1.88 

1.45 

2.19 

3.06 

1.75 

1.57 

. . 1.71 

1.01 

1.08 

0.37 

1.29 

0.78 

1.21 

2.95 

1.49 

. . 1.16 

1.14 

1.39 

0.29 

0.79 

0.91 

0.91 

2.81 

1.17 

. . 1.38 

1.91 

2.36 

0.53 

2.19 

1.28 

0.70 

1.59 

1.44 

. . 1.94 

2.01 

0.22 

0.76 

^10 

1.54 

1.10 

1.97 

1.75 

. . 0.79 

2.38 

0.98 

0.45 

3.66 

0.45 

0.73 

0.65 

1.04 

. . 1.07 

1.72 

0.07 

0.62 

0.95 

1.03 

0.09 

0.03 

0.87 

. . 0.73 

1.21 

— 

2.03 

1.31 

0.30 

1.02 

1.51 

0.88 

. . 13.07 

16.60 

9.20 

13.24 

15.50 

12..36 

10.28 

1.8.33 

13.00 


<< Useful'' rain 
(April- 

November) ■ * 9.67 11.56 6.41 


5.16 18.76 8.84 8.69 11.76 9.66 
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The distribution of the “useful” rainfall is set out in the -next 
table. The amount gauged is shown to be above the average. Good 


seeding and winter rains fell. 

1923. 

Means. 

1909-1923. 


In. 

In. 

Seeding rains (April-May) 

1.76 

1.90 

Winter rains (June- July) 

5.76 

2.66 

Spring rains (August- October) 

4.21 

4.23 

Early summer rains (November) 

0,03 

0.87 

Total Useful' ' rainfall 

. .. 11.75 

9.66 


Crops. 

In the fields, cereals were the only crops grown. 

In small blocks near the homestead, lucerne and Wimmera rye-grass 
gave good feed. Special attention is called to Wimmera rye-grass as 
being suitable for this district, both on sandhills and flats. 

Hay Crops . — A block containing 71.54 acres in Field No. 2 was sown 
with Cumberland, Baroota Wonder, Late Gluyas, and King’s Early 
wheats. From this area a total of 150 tons of hay was cut for an 
average yield of 2 tons Icwt. lOSlbs. per acre. 

The following table sets out hay crops harvested at Veitch since 
1910:— 


Hay Returns — Veitch’s Weli, 1910-1923. 


Year. 

Bainfall. 

Bainfall. ^ 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 



Total 

Useful" 





per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

T. 

C. 

L. 

T. 

c. 

L. 

1910 .. .. 

. 16.91 

10.15 

82.00 

82 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1911 .. .. 

. . 13.36 

7.28 

121.50 

74 

18 

0 

0 

12 

37 

1912 

, . 12.16 

10.87 

218.00 

109 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1913 .. .. 

. . 14.95 

8.27 

140.00 

70 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1914 .... 

6.24 

3.66 

100.00 


Total failure. 



1915 .. .. 

9.83 

8.79 

158.00 

180 

0 

0 

1 

2 

88 

1916 .. .. 

. . 16.69 

15.29 

127.08 

243 

0 

0 

1 

18 

27 

1917 .. .. 

. . 16.60 

11.56 

69.01 

110 

0 

0 

1 

11 

98 

1918 .. .. 

9.20 

8.41 

78.89 

93 

16 

0 

1 

3 

87 

1919 .... 

. . 13.24 

5.16 

109.88 

45 

0 

0 

0 

8 

21 

1920 .. .. 

. . 15.50 

13.76 

122.21 

220 

0 

0 

1 

16 

0 

1921 .... 

. . 12.36 

8.24 

65.59 

90 

0 

0 

1 

7 

49 

1922 .... 

. . 10.28 

8.69 

42.94 

60 

0 

0 

1 

7 106 

1923 .... 

. . 13.33 

11.75 

71.54 

150 

0 

0 

2 

1 105 

Means . 

. . 12.90 

9.42 

— 





1 

2 

20 


The season’s yield is above the average, and its inclusion in the 
mean for the farm brings that figure up to 1 ton 2cwt8. 201bs. per 
acre for the 14-year period 1910-1923. 

Oat Crops.-— All told 116.49 acres of oats were harvested for grain. 
These were sown in Fields Nos. 2a and 2b, being drilled in on fallow 
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^ overhauling your 

Wind Mills and replacing 
any old mill with a 
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Self-Oiling Mill. 


J 




comers. 

This mill will carry a sufficient supply oi 
oil for 12 months* continuous worlrag, 
and can be 
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T1 
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between March 29th and April 23rd at the rate of 401bs. of seed, wtl^ 
Icvrt. of superphosphate per acre. Fields No. 2a and 2b were fallowed 
June 1st to 29th, cultivated September 2nd to 21st, harrowed the first 
week in October and finally harrowed 'after seeding. 

The results secured are set out below: — 


Oat Variety Yields— Veitch’s Well, 1923. 



Area. 

-Total 

Yield. 

Acre. 

Variety. 

Acres. 

B. 

Ti. 

n. 

L. 

Scotch Grey . . . . 

16.S3 

198 

6 

29 

24 

Early Burt . . . 

11.40 

273 

4 

23 

39 

Rua Kura 

1.3.3 

294 

0 

22 

4 

Kelsall’s 

14.31 

264 

18 

18 

18 

Algerian 

29.88 

468 

32 

1.) 

28 

Kherson 

2.5.24 

312 

32 

12 

16 

Lachlan 

.5.5 

54 

0 

9 

33 

Farm average, 1923 . 

. 116.49 

2,165 

12 

18 

24 


Of the oat varieties tried on this farm, Early Burt and Rua Kura 
are considered to be the most suitable, as they can be harvested and 
cleaned up out of the way before the other cereals are ripe. Scotch 
Grey has proved a good and consistent grain yielder, but is rather 
short in the straw to be a good “hay” variety. 

The inclusion of this season’s return in the mean oat yield of the 
farm increases it from 17bush. 251bs. to ITbush. 30Ib8. over a period 
of eight years. The yields for the past eight years are set out in the 
following table : — 

Oat Returns — Veitch’s Well, 1916-1923. 


Year. 

1916 . .. 

Total 

Rainfall. 

In. 

. . 16.69 

‘‘XJsefuP’ 

Rainfall. 

In. 

15.29 

Area. 

Acres. 

12.39 

Total Yield. 
Bush. lbs. 
478 37 

Yield 
per Aero. 
Bush. lbs. 
38 26 

1917 . .. 

. . 16.60 

11.56 

50.19 

1,396 

36 

27 

33 

1918 . .. 

9.20 

8.41 

40.43 

253 

24 

6 

11 

1919 

. . 13.24 

5.16 

39.17 

379 

12 

9 

27 

1920 . .. 

. . 15.50 

13.76 

157.08 

2,110 

37 

13 

18 

1921 . .. 

. . 12.36 

8.24 

36.30 

623 

30 

17 

7 

1922 . .. 

. . 10.28 

8.69 

84.89 

876 

20 

10 

13 

1923 . .. 

. . 13.33 

. 11.75 

116.49 

2,165 

12 

18 

24 

Means 

. . 13.40 

10.36 

— 




17 

30 


Barley Cropi.—tHe barley crops luirvested for grain were all grpwa 
on fallow over an ,areB of 78.47 acres. The ground was fallowed cm 
July 3rd to Slat and cultivated the last week in September, aim 
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harrowed again in October, was seeded May 21st tct 29th with 501bs. 
of seed and Icwt. of superphosphate per acre. The yields obtained, 
together with the farm average for the year ai-e detailed in the follow- 
ing table: — 

Barley Variety Yields — Veitch’s Well, 1923. 



Variety. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Total Yield. 

B. L. 

Yield pel 
Acre. 
B. L. 

Tunis 4b 

(Exp. Plots) 

. 28.18 

758 38 

26 

46 

Tunis 4b 

. . 

. 40.46 

890 40 

22 

1 

Tiiiiia r. 

( Seed Plots ) . . 

9.83 

214 7 

21 

39 

Farm 

average, 192;i . 

. 78.47 

1,863 35 

23 

38 


• 'Pile next table shows the returns secured fi‘oui the barley crops 
grown on this farm since 1915: — 


Barley Retnrns— Veitch’s Well, 1915-1923. 


Year. 

Total 

Rainfall. 

‘‘Usefur^ 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield 
per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1915 .. .. 

9.83 

8.79 

22.72 

248 

9 

10 46 

1916 .. .. 

. . 16.69 

15.29 

20.10 

517 

20 

25 37 

1917 .. .. 

. . 16.60 

11.56 

44.03 

1,104 

10 

25 

4 

1918 .. .. 

9.20 

8.41 

49.68 

305 

5 

6 

7 

1919 .. .. 

. . 13.24 

5.16 

83.18 

185 

46 

2 12 

1920 .. .. 

. . 15.50 

13.76 

73.20 

2,232 

48 

30 25 

1921 .. .. 

. . 12.36 

8.24 

69.81 

1,077 

28 

15 21 

1922 .. 

. . 10.28 

8.69 

72.24 

947 

38 

13 

6 

1923 .. .. 

. . 13.33 

11.75 

78.47 

1,863 

35 

23 38 

Means 

. . 13.00 

10.18 






16 50 


The mean yield of Ibbush. 50]b8. is not a high one for barley, but 
this is the best yielding cereal we have for bulk feed for pigs. 

Wheat Crops . — With the exception of experimental plots all wheat 
crops were grown in Fields Nos. 1a, 1b, 3a, 3c, 3d, 10a, 10b, and 11a. 

The fallow land in Fields Nos. 1a, 1b, 3a, 3c, 3d, was ploughed from 
July 20th to August 18th, and cultivated in September and seeded 
April 23rd to May 12th with OOlbs of seed and Icwt. of superphosphate 
per acre. The bulk of Fields Nos. 10a, 10b, and 11a was new ground 
and was skim ploughed where it was found necessary before drilling — 
and seeded with BOlbs. of seed and, 751b8. of superphosphate per acre. 

Oiit of an area of 190 acres in these three fields only 50 acres were 
■ harvested, as, unfortunately, a,fire swept over the crops and destroyed 
a_yeiy promising yield 
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The yields obtained from all varieties grown are detailed in the next 
table : — 

Wheat Variety Yields — Yeitch^s Well, 1923. 



Field Grown. 

Area. 

Total Yield. 

Yield per 

Acre. 

Variety. 

No. 

Acres. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

Sultau 

lA 

19.84 

507 

10 

25 

34 

Walker 's Wonder . . 

3c & 3i> 

15.17 

371 

25 

24 

29 

Red Russian 

lA 

16.55 

386 

25 

23 

15 

Maharajah 

. . 3c & 3 d 

15.25 

311 

24 

20 

25 

Canaan 

. . — 

5.99 

120 

24 

20 

6 

Triumph . . ... 

lA 

27.82 

529 

11 

19 

1 

Queen Fan . . 

.. lA 

16.23 

299 

40 

18 

28 

Rajah 

, . . 3C & 3d 

6.94 

123 

0 

17 

43 

Gluyas Late 

. . 3c & 3 d 

94.18 

1,614 

47 

17 

9 

Cumberland 

2b & 2c 

1.75 

29 

12 

16 

41 

Gluyas Early ... 

. . 3a 

29.08 

446 

12 

15 

21 

Caliph 

10a & B 

50.00 

750 

50 

15 

1 

President 

3c & 3d 

9.18 

137 

0 

14 

55 

Ford 

3c & 3d 

2.57 

38 

19 

14 

55 

Mixed ... 

3c & 3 d 

8.00 

117 

0 

14 

38 

Felix 

3g & 3d 

12.20 

177 

0 

14 

30 

Emperor 

3c & 3 d 

8.99 

109 

7 

12 

8 

Currawa 

3c & 3 d 

4.42 

53 

21 

12 

4 

Yandilla King 

3c & 3 d 

3.10 

34 

22 

11 

5 

Unknown .... 

. 3c & 3d 

3.08 

33 

22 

10 

48 

Florence 

3c & 3 d 

2.85 

30 

12 

10 

36 

Fortune 

. 3c & 3 d 

3.23 

33 

32 

10 

23 

Le Huguenot 

2c & E 

4.16 

40 

52 

9 

49 

Baroota Wonder (8el. 

1) 4a 

13.72 

87 

50 

6 

24 

Baroota Wonder . . . 

Exp. 

28.18 

626 

40 

22 

14 

Baroota Wonder . . . . 

Exp. 

3.27 

52 

41 

16 

7 

Farm average, 1923 


405.75 

7,060 

58 

17 

24 


The yields recorded are above the average and the first twelve 
wheats and Baroota Wonder are worth a place on any mallee farm. 
The next table gives details of the wheat crops grown on the farm 


since 1909 

; — 






Wheat Returns — Vv itches 

Well, 

1909-1923. 



Total 

‘‘UsefuP’ 


Total 

Yield 

Year. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 

Area. 

Yield. 

per Acre. 


In. 

In. 

Acres. 

Bush. lbs. 

Bush. lbs. 

1909 .. .. 

14.41 

13.04 

22.00 

396 0 

18 0 

1910 .... 


10.15 

197.50 

2,156 0 

10 66 

1911 .... 

13.36 

7.28 

620.90 

5,080 30 

8 11 

1912 . . . 

12.16 

10.87 

569.00 

5,544 18 

9 45 

1913 .... 

14.96 

8.27 

791.40 

4,742 28 

6 0 

1914 .. .. 

6.24 

3.66 

951.00 

325 30 

0 21 

1916 .... 

9.83 

8.79 

602.11 

6,681 51 

11 6 

191« .... 

16.69 

15.29 

407.74 

7,102 20 

17 25 

1917 .. .. 

16.60 

11.56 

469.91 

7456 50 

15 14 

1918 .. .. 

9.20 

8.41 

287.89 

1,905 28 

6 37 

1919 .. .. 

13.24 

15.16 

263.62 

1,419 32 

5 23 

1920 .. .. 

15.60 

13,76 

287.52 

6,384 55 

22 12 

1921 .. .. 

12.36 

8.24 

553.61 

6,256 18 

11 18 

1922 .... 

10.28 

8.69 

427.84 

4,219 34 

9 52 

1923 .... 

13.33 

11.75 

405.75 

7,060 58 

17 24 

Mean* . 

13.00 

9.W 



11 19 
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Although tho average yield of llbiish. 191bs. j)er aere is not very 
high, it is quite satisfactory for these particular conditions "With 
well-worked fallow land, clear of stumps, much better returns can be 
expected. 

The behaviour of the majority of varieties of wheats grown on this 
farm since 1918 is shown in the table below : — 


Yields of Varieties of Wheat — Veitch’s Well, 1918-1923. 



1918. 

1919. 

Variety. 

B. L. 

n. L. 

lied Russian 

14 to 

7 36 

Queen Fan 

2 54 

4 36 

Baroota Wonder . . 

5 ;io 

0 ' 7 

Yandilla King . . . . 

10 35 

3 18 

Gluyas Early . 

9 53 

6 14 

Cumberland 

8 29 

5 10 

Late Gluyas 

."1 40 

2 13 

Fortune 

9 18 

9 6 

Federation 

4 9 

4 38 

King *8 Early .. .. 

5 9 

4 34 

Caliph 

— 

7 50 

Triumph 

— 

— 

Sultan 

— 

— 

Walker ^8 Wonder 

— 

— 

Canaan 

— 

_ 

President 

— 

— 

Rajah 

— 

— 

Maharajah 

— 

— 

Felix 

— 

— 

Emperor 

— 

— 

l'"ord 

— 

— 

Ourrawa 

— 

— 

Florence 

— 

— 

Le Huguenot . . . . 

— 

— 

Farm average . . 

6 37 

5 23 


In. 

In. 

Total rainfall . . 

9.20 

13.24 

Useful ^ rainfall 

8.41 

6.16 


1920. 

1921. 

1022. 

1923. 

Means, 

1918- 

1933. 

K. 

li. 

B. 

li. 

B. 

h. 

B. h. 

B. L. 

27 

8 

7 

14 

9 

10 

23 15 

14 51 

26 

18 

13 

14 

14 

5 

18 28 

13 16 

26 

13 

11 

23 

11 

6 

16 59 

12 53 

25 

10 

11 

37 

11 

8 

11* 5 

12 9 

19 

19 

14 

56 

4 

34 

15 21 

11 48 

18 

47 

10 

11 

10 

16 

16 41 

11 36 

19 

43 

11 

43 

12 

57 

17 9 

11 14 

16 

56 

9 

49 

10 

36 

10 23 

11 1 

23 

2 

10 

12 

10 

12 

— 

— 

17 

25 

7 

59 

8 

0 

— 

— 

25 

28 

11 

53 

7 

39 

15 1 

— 

14 

22 

13 

25 

14 

0 

19 1 

— 


— 


— 

14 

41 

25 34 

— 




— 

15 

4 

24 29 

— 




— 

14 

16 

20 6 

i — 


— 


— 

16 

23 

14 55 

— 


__ 


— 

12 

58 

17 43 

— 


— 


— 

9 

5 

20 25 

— 


— 


— 

10 

11 

14 30 

— 


— 


— 

11 

53 

12 8 

— 


— 


— 


— 

14 56 

— 


— 


— 


— 

12 4 

— 


— 


— 



10 36 

— 


— 


— 


— 

9 49 

— 


22 12 

11 18 

9 52 

17 24 

12 8 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

16.50 

12.36 

10.28 

13.33 

12.32 

13.76 

8.24 

8.69 

11.76 

9.34 


Experiusntal Plots. 

A series of permanent experimental plots, on wliich the various 
treatmeiits to bo given are to be continued for a number of years on 
the same bloolffi of land, has been mapped out. The series consists of 
manurial apd cultivation tests with both wheat and barley. 


D 
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Manurial Plots with Wheat. 

The permanent manurial plots with wheat — being worked on the 
following rotation: — (1) Pasture, (2) bare fallow^ (S'! wheat -carried 
their fourth crops this season, with the fSllowing results : — 

Permanent Manurial Plots with Wheat — Veitch^s Welly 1920-1923. 

Plot. Manuring per Acre. 

1 icwt. superphosphate. 

2 Icwt. superphosphate. 

3 2cwts. superphosphate. 

4 3cwts. superphosphate. 

5 No manure. 

6 Icwt. superphosphate, lewt. sulphate of potash. 

7 Icwt. superphosphate, Icwt. nitrate of soda. 

8 lewt. superphosphate, Icwt. sulphate of potash, icwt. nitrate of soda. 

9 No manure. 

Yield per Acre. Means. 



1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

192.1. 

1920-1923. 

Plot. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

li. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

h. 

1 

28 

43 

15 

47 

12 

15 

21 

53 

19 

40 

2 

28 

19 

17 

53 

13 

6 

25 

40 

21 

16 

:i 

32 

29 

19 

9 

12 

49 

28 

14 

23 

10 

4 

31 

37 

19 

18 

12 

4 

26 

35 

22 

24 

5 

24 

o9 

14 

33 

' 13 

13 

18 

24 

17 

47 

6 

28 

18 

19 

47 

13 

14 

20 

50 

20 

32 

7 

26 

59 

17 

47 

12 

50 

23 

14 

20 

13 

S 

29 

53 

18 

30 

12 

11 

22 

19 

20 

43 

9 

21 

18 

15 

49 

13 

26 

16 

51 

16 

51 


Cultivation Tests with Wheat. 

A series of experimental plots, worked on the following rotation ; — 
(1) Pasture, (2) bare fallow, (3) wheat, and designed to test different 
methods of cultivating bare fallow for growing wheat, was commenced 
in 1920. The results secured from these plots are set out below : — 

Cultivation Plots with Wheat — Veitch's Well, 1920-1923. 

Plot. Treatment. 

Early Fallow (June-JtUy ) . 

10 Ploughed 4in. deep and harrowed within a few days. (Cultivated whenever 

weeds or a crust rendered necessary.) 

11 Ploughed 4in. deep, and left rough throughout the winter. (Cultivated 

whenever weeds or a crust rendered necessary.) 

12 Ploughed 4in. deep^ rolled within a few days, and cultivated or harrowed 

according to circumstances. (Cultivated or harrowed whenever weeds 
<)r a crust rendcsred necessary.) 

Late Fallow (September). 

13 Ploughed 2in. deep, and cultivated whenever weeds or a crust rendered 

necessary, but not rolled. 

14 Ploughed 4in. deep, heavily rolled the same day as ploughed, and imme- 

diately harrowed. (Cultivated w'henever wei^s or a crust Tendered 
necessary.) 


, 

1920. 

Yield per Acre, 
1921. 1922. 

1923. 

Heane. 

1920.1923, 

Plot. 

B. L. 

B. h. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

10 

. 27 5 

17 28 

12 67 

22 10 

19 65 

11 

. 28 19 

17 8 

13 31 

21 48 

20 12 

12 

. 27 33 

13 45 

12. 44 

21 86 

18 47 

13 

. 24 19 

14 17 

12 51 

23 28 

18 44 

14 

. 26 3.3 

18 16 

12 28. 

18 41 

17^“ 46 
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British and Best 



True to its colours, "Cross is the 
ONLY ALL-BRITISH KEROSENE 
SOLD IN AUSTRALIA. 

It is produced and refined in British 
territory, and packed by Australians 
in Australian-made tins and cases. 

With Cross Kerosene you get a 
litUe extra power with a little less 
consumption and, being British, 
its reliability is proverbial 


CDOSS 

POWER KER9SENE 


of 

imperial 




Ofiroughout 9mz5troua9ta 
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Manurial Plots with Six-rowed Barley — Vettch^s WeU, 1920-1923. 

Plot. Manuring per Acre. 

28 Icwt. superphosphate. 

27 Icwt. superphosphate. 

26 2cwts. superphosphate. 

25 3cwts. superphosphate. 

24 No manure. 

23 Icwt. superphosphate, Icwt. sulphate of potash. 

22 Icwt. superphosphate, icwt. nitrate of soda. 

21 Icwt. superphosphate, Icwt. sulphate of potash, icwt. nitrate of soda. 

20 No manure. 



1920. 

Yield per Acre. 
1921. 1922. 

1923. 

Means. 

1920-1923. 

Plot. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

28 

. 34 

22 

25 

27 

20 

48 

29 

19 

27 ^29 

27 

. 28 

15 

28 

49 

22 

22 

30 

16 

27 26 

26 

. 29 

47 

21 

33 

20 

13 

31 

44 

25 47 

25 

.. 25 

6 

23 

42 

17 

21 

32 

32 

24 38 

24 

. 27 

36 

14 

40 

19 

10 

17 

36 

19 43 

23 

. 26 

3 

21 

46 

20 

9 

24 

20 

23 

7 

22 

. 32 

22 

19 

15 

20 

25 

27 

30 

24 48 

21 

. 25 

6 

19 

16 

20 

1 

27 

34 

23 

2 

20 

. 24 

10 

15 

39 

16 

39 

20 

42 

19 20 


Cultivation Tests with Six-rowed Barley, 

As in the case with the manurial plots, the cultivation tests on 
the (1) Pasture, (2) bare fallow, (3) wheat rotation, were dupli- 
cated as to treatment with ^six-rowed barley as the crop, instead of 
the wheat. 

Plot. Treatment. 

Karly Fallow {Junt-July), 

19 Ploughed 4in. deep, and harrowed within a few days. (Cultivated whenever 
weeds or a crust rendered necessary). 

18 Ploughed 4in. deep, and left rough through the winter. (Cultivated when- 
ever weeds or a crust rendered necessary). 

17 Ploughed 4in. deep, rolled within a few days, and cultivated or harrowed 
according to circumstances. (Cultivated whenever weeds or a crust 
rendered necessary. 

Late Fallow (September), 

16 Ploughed 2in. deep, and cultivated whenever weeds or a crust rendered 
necessary, but not rolled. 

15 Ploughed 4in. deep, heavily rolled the same day as ploughed, and immediately 
harrowed. (Cultivated whenever weeds or a crust rendered necessary.) 



1920. 

Yield per Acre. 
1921. 1922. 

1928. 

Means. 

1920-1923. 

Plot. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. L. 

19 

. 29 

10 

19 

dl 

18 

39 

28 

16 

24 

0 

18 

. 26 

7 

18 

12 

16 

45 

26 

42 

21 39 

17 

. 30 

41 

23 

29 

17 

0 

26 

1 * 

44 

24 22 

16 

. 34 

8 

20 

17 

19 

7 

26 

25 7 

15 

. 80 

3 

20 

19 

18 

45 

27 

2 

24 

6 
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Rate of Seeding Tests with Wheat. 

A block of land in a fallowed field has been selected during each 
of the past nine years, and has been divided into plots, all of which 
have received a dressing of Icwt. superphosphate per acre, but each 
one had a different (juantity of seed wheat sown on it. The same 
variety of wheat was used on all plots in each individual year, and 
other than the amount of seed used on the plots, their treatment was 
identical. The results obtained over this period, 1915 to 1923, are 
set out below: — 


Quantitative Seed Tests — Veitch’s Well, 1915-1923. 

(Tests on Wheat Sown with Icief. Superphosphate per Acre.) 



SOlbs. 

451b6. 

eoibs. 

80]bs. 

Total “Uaeful” 

Year. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Wheat. 

Rainfall. 

Rainfall. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

In. 

In. 

1915 

.. 9 

47 

10 

9 

10 

45 

9 

57 

9.83 

8.79 

1916 .. 

.. 18 

9 

19 

1 

19 

5 

18 

39 

16.69 

15.29 

1917 .. 

.. 22 

53 

23 

42 

23 

56 

26 

31 

16.60 

11.56 

1918 .. 

.. 7 

20 

8 

39 

8 

53 

8 

41 

9.20 

8.41 

1919 .. 

.. 7 

21 

7 

20 

7 

51 

8 

34 

13.24 

5.16 

1920 .. 

.. 24 

56 

25 

49 

25 

12 

27 

29 

15.50 

13.76 

1921 .. 

.. 17 

13 

19 

31 

19 

16 

18 

31 

12.36 

8.24 

1922 .. 

.. 17 

22 

17 

26 

17 

21 

17 

37 

10.28 

8.69 

1923 .. 

.. 17 

35 

17 

22 

15 

18 

14 

17 

13.33 

11.75 

Means 

.. 15 

51 

16 

33 

16 

24 

16 

42 

13.00 

10.18 


Although the differences between the results in the mean yields are 
not very marked, they are sufiBcient to show that in this district 
301bs. of seed is not sufficient for the best results, and that at least 
451bs. sliould be used. 


Bate of Seeding Tests with Barley. 

This season a block of “new” land, about 8 acres in extent, was 
dmded into four plots, the whole of which was at seeding dressed with 
Icwt. superphosphate per acre, but each plot received a different 
amount of seed barley (Tunis 1) to the acre. The yields obtained are 
set out below : — 

Quantitative Seed Teits — Veitch's Well, 1922-1923. 

(Tests on Barley Sown with Icwt. Superphosphate per Acre.) 



201b8. 

301ba. 

401bB. 

501b8. 

601b8. 

701bB. 

Year. 

Barlej. 

Barley. 

Barley. 

Barley. 

Barley. 

Barley, 


B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. L. 

B. li. 

1922 .. .. 

4 33 

5 6 

6 28 

8 23 

8 18 

6 21 

1923 . . . . 

21 48 

25 26 

20 33 

24 8 

— 


Means 

13 16 

15 16 

13 31 

16 16 

— 

— 
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Fertiliser Tests with Wheat. 

It will be some years before the results to be secured from tlie 
permanent manurial plots can be used as a basis of comparison, end as 
tests with various dressings of superply>sphate on wheat crops have 
been conducted on fallow land, the yields obtained over the past nine 
years are tabulated as follows : — 


Quantitative Fertiliser Tests — Veitch*s Well, 1915-1923. 



No 

Jcwt. 

Icwt. 

2ewts. 

Scwts. 

Year. 

Manure. 

Super. 

Super. 

Super, 

Super. 


B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

B. 

L. 

1916 

.. 11 

52 

13 

15 

13 

43 

13 

40 

13 

19 

1916 

. . 13 

39 

17 

7 

18 

49 

18 

32 

21 

31 

1917 

.. 20 

47 

23 

48 

25 

30 

21 

17 

25 

15 

1918 

6 

17 

6 

20 

7 

28 

8 

22 

9 

9 

1919 

9 

36 

9 

28 

9 

43 

10 

37 

8 

58 

1920 

. . 23 

8 

28 

43 

28 

19 

32' 

29 

31 

37 

1921 

.. 16 

11 

15 

47 

17 

53 

19 

9 

19 

18 

192a 

.. 13 

20 

12 

15 

13 

6 

12 

49 

12 

4 

1923 

.. 18 

24 

21 

53 

25 

40 

28 

14 

26 

35 

Means . . 

. . 14 

33 

10 

31 

17 

48 

18 

21 

18 

38 


MILANG HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 

RESXHilS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MAY, 1924. 


Herd No. 

Average 
No. ol 
Cow* in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cow* in 
Milk. 

Milk. 

Butterfat. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

4/A 

2500 

18*52 

13,290 

531*60 

591*37 

23*65 

4/B 

40 00 

23*74 

14,560 

364*00 

484*39 

12*11 

4/C 

26 03 

22*45 

9J15 

373*22 

397*51 

15 27 

4]® 

22 00 

9*45 

9.606 

438*86 

331*34 

15*06 

4/E 

16*66 

13*06 

8,270*6 

496*72 

298*42 

17*92 

i/v 

20*00 

19*00 

8,246 

412*30 

360*78 

18*04 

4/Q 

26*45 

18*58 

8,873*5 

336-48 

333*72 

12*62 

4/H 

24*32 

12*06 

7,244*6 

297*88 

308*04 

12*46 

4A 

25*00 

15*00 

7,198 

287*92 

255*54 

10*22 

4/J 

50*00 

25*42 

9,434*5 

188*69 

291*07 

5*82 

4/K 

16*00 

14*67 

6,267 

391*69 

256*55 

16*03 

4/L 

37*00 

28*58 

13,504 

364*97 

591*63 

15*99 

4/M 

21*10 

13*10 

5,905*6 

279*88 

236*87 

y*23 

4/N 

48*00 

22*10 

18,716 

435*26 

740*34 

17*22 

4/0 

40*00 

29*00 

23,28441 

580*86 

916*55 

22*91 


50*00 

19*97 

5359 i 

117*18 

245*74 

4*91 

4/0 

35*00 

31*00 

13,407*5 

383*07 

518*96 

14*66 

4/fi 

15*00 

6*00 

I 338b 

219*07 

146*36 

;9.7f 

Keans 



1 10,370*36 

350*51 

.405*57 

16*71 

1 . , 
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MOUNT GAMBIER AND DISTRICT HERD TESTING 

ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TESTS FOR MAY, 1924. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 

1 

Average 1 

Milk. 

i 

1 _ _ 

Butterfat. 


No.’ of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

No. of 1 
Cows in 1 
Milk. 

! 

Per Herd j 
during | 
May. 

I 

1 

Per Cow 1 
during ! 
May. 1 

1 

Per Cow 
i August 1 
to 1 

May. 1 

1 Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
August 
to 

May. 




Lbs. 1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 1 

; Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. . 

2/A 

13*81 

8*97 ! 

i 3,067 1 

221-36 1 

4,771-48 1 

172-17 

12-47 

200-17 

2/B 

8-29 

7-23 1 

; 4,110-6 

496-84 

7,231-06 1 

1 176-92 

21-34 

267-87 

2/H 

12 

8-84 1 

6,179 

431-58 

6,067-16 

239-62 

19-97 

256-07 

2/H 

23*65 

14-66 1 

7,008-6 

296-34 

6,834-94 

317-86 

13-44 

236^71 

2/1 

13-61 

9-77 

4,053 

297-79 

6,038-67 

185-10 

13-60 

239-60 

2/J 

12 

9-97 

5,236-6 

436-37 

7,591-64 

1 243-94 

20-33 

313-26 

2/K 

26 

17-10 

10,784-6 

431-38 

6,446 44 

447-76 

17-91 

211-74 

2/li 

22 

17 

9,098-6 

413-67 

4,346-12 

438-44 

19-93 

197-49 

2/0 

30 

19-16 

13,160 

438-33 

4,447-92 

664-27 

18-48 

172-97 

2/B 

16 

13-48 

12,166-5 

810-43 

9,392-24 

613-27 

34-22 

372-80 

2/8 

6 

4 

3,063-6 

608-92 

7,262-44 

! 161-62 

26-26 

331-83 

2/T 

12 

9-77 

6,089 

607-42 

7,244-34 

i 263-03 

21-09 

277-37 

2/U 

17 

6-10 

4,363 

, 266-06 

6,355-66 

174-41 

10-26 

249-66 

2/7 

21 

16 

6,602-6 

' 262-02 

3,991-18 

241-68 

11-60 

163-37 

2/W 

16-84 

13-29 

11,931 

763-22 

7,326-14 

494-68 

31-23 

272-06 

2/Y 

11-94 

7-90 

6,146-6 

1 431-03 

6,937-08 

227-96 

19-09 

281-88 

2/BB 

9 

6-77 

1,646 

182-89 

; 4,846-83 

:i 81-06 

9-01 

189-80 

2/CC 

13 

8-32 

2,666-6 

196-67 

1 4,231-38 

1 116-78 

8-98 

183-H, 

Means 

16-62 

10-86 

1 

6,339-6 

406-89 

i 6,861-43 

1 

279-46 

17-89 

233*25 
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GLENCOE HERD TESTING ASSOCIATION. 


RESULTS OF BUTTERFAT TEgTS FOR MAY. 1924. 


Herd 

No. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Herd. 

Average 
No. of 
Cows in 
Milk. 

Per Herd 
^unng 
^May. 

Milk. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

} 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

May. 

Per Herd 
during 
May. 

Butterfat. 

Per Cow 
during 
May. 

Per Cow 
October 
to 

May. 




Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

3/A 

17 

1413 

1 7,264 

427*29 

5,984*12 

353*93 

20-82 

253*76 

3/B 

16 

12*29 

2,840 

177-60 

2,897*27 

127*12 

7*95 

127*16 

3/C 

12 

7-29 

4,109*5 

342*46 

5.016*66 

182*43 

15*20 

202-88 

3/D 

10*55 

9*36 

5,880*5 

657*39 

4,646*01 

220*20 

20*87 

178*59 

3/£ 

14 

12*23 

8,281 

591*50 

4,867*59 

402*47 

28*75 

210*25 

3/r 

9 

7*26 

2,213*5 

245*94 

4,468*36 

102*91 

11*44 

184*97 

3/G 

13 

10*48 , 

4,995*5 1 

384*27 

5,140*62 

211*72 

16*29 

195*47 

3/H 

16 

9*32 , 

1 2,929 

183*06 

4,019*61 

133*55 

8*36 

157*65 

3/1 

15 

12*55 1 

5,340 1 

1 356*00 

4,462*13 

245*72 

16*38 

188*79 

3/J 

17 

I 14 

4,724*5 

277*91 

3,138*33 

224*59 

13*21 1 

143*73 

3/K 

22 

1 20*39 

9,580 1 

1 435*45 

4,416*90 1 

422*82 

19*22 

187*51 

8/L 

24 

10*19 

6,510 

271*25 

3,750*65 ' 

272*17 

11*34 

154*22 

3/M 

14*42 

9*68 

3,166 

219*66 

3,684*09 ' 

136*64 

9*48 > 

159*05 

3/N 

17*19 

13 

6,032*5 

350*93 

4,074*47 1 

288*77 

16*80 

176*45* 

3/0 

17 

14*42 

4,004*5 

235*56 

3,759*89 

183*45 

10*79 

142*65 

•3/P 

15 

13*26 

4,397 

293*13 

2,715*77 

203*12 

13*54 

106*38 

3/Q 

55 

42*06 

13,605*5 

247*37 

3,903*13 , 

647*04 

11*76 

162*47 

3/R 

18 

15*03 

8,985*5 

499*19 

5,088*41 I 

407*68 

22*65 

221*13 

Means 

17*90 1 

13*72 

5,825*47 

325*49 

4,207*56 

1 

264*80 

1 14*80 1 

1 t 

175*5a 


♦ Herd 3/P has only been under test for five months. 
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PURE BRED COWS WHICH COMPLETED OFFICIAL TESTS DURING YEAR JULY Isr. 1923. 

TO JUNE both. 1924. 


Name of Cow 

Breed 

j Owner 

Total 

Total 
Butter- ' 

Age at 
Date of 

1 

1 


Milk. 

fat. > 

Calving. 


Bdle of Eden Valley 

Grand Bid of Eden Valley. 

Igobel of Corlnella 

Duchess 8rd of Balebank . . 
Lucy of Dalebank 


Jersey Cowan, F. 0, 


Melford's Majesty 

lady Grey of Dalebank . . . 

Clematis 

Twitter 

Buttercup 2nd of Dalebank 

Firefly of Dalebank 

Lassie of Dalebank 

Dido of Dalebank ; 

Viola of Dalebank ! 

Daisy 4th of Holmwood . . 

*Bhoda of Dalebank 

Bramble 

Bosette of Dalebank 

Fairy Queen 7th of Linden. \ 
Dunalister Mannakin's Per- 
rees Capture I 

Anemone 

fltarllRht of Dalebank . . . 

Melody of Dalebank 

Duchess 5th of Glenelff . . . 
Dunalister Mannakin's Per- 
rees Primrose 

Jean of Dalebank 

Kate of .Stonyfell 

Sweet Lotus 

Jessica’s Maid of Merilden. 
Princess Lotus of Klim .... 

Llndora of Merilden 

Lassie Grey of Linden . . . . j 
Jean Kelly of Sunny Vale 

Carmen of Pella 

Thora of Merilden , 

Princess Audrey of Pella . 
Woodcrest Durness Pietje. 
ArrowvIUe Ruby Paxton . | 
Domino’s Holland Belle . 

Johanna Pontiac 

Longbeach Everlasting 
Daisy 

Rhodesia Srd of Penrhyn . . 
Rosebud 7th of Penrhjm . 
Chrlstobel 4th of Penrhyn. 
Lady Grey 9th of Penrhyn ' 
Chrlstobel flth of Penrhyn ' 
Rosebud 5th of Penrhyn . . 


tChrlstobel 3id 

Kate 2nd of Stonyfell | 

May 18th of Linden .... 
Swallow 4th of Oakdale . ' 
Beauty’s Heiress of Wangara 

Rhonda of Merilden 

Budora of Merilden 

Lobelia of Sprlnghurst — 

Doris of Kiama 

Janet’s Bright Lass of 
Grantala I 

Carnation of Oakhill 

Mayflower of Grantala . . , 

OUve of Grantala 

Maggie of Grantala 

Jane of Koorali 

Noble’s Guitar of Linden . . 
Violet 8th of King’s Vale . . 
Thora 10^ of Banyule. . . . 

Qneai of Sheba 

Thora 9th of Ban jule .... 

Ixia of Datobaak 

Mabel of Dalebahk 

Rarity I4th of Melrose.... 

Retford Promise 

IRetford SybU 

Betod Vemonla 

Jessamine of Merilden . . . 
Lobelia of Sunny Vale .... 


4,726 258 06 

4,8611 25808 

I 4, 5251 248-81 

, 4,620 242-59 

3,408 203-06 


Crompton, R. and T. E. 
Eokermann, W. P 


Friesian Hannaford, F. E, 

«• M 

“ Hawker, W. . . 


Jersey I Laughton, H. . . 


Malthouse, J. 
Mulrhead & Butler 


Jersey McAulIffe Bros. . . . 

u •* 

•• Neumann, 


Pfltzner, J. A. J. 


Symon, 0. S. 


Traeger, B. 0 


Common- 

wealth 

Butterfht 

Standard. 
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ADVISORY BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

The monthly meeting of the Advisory Board of Agriculture was 
held on Wednesday, June 11th, there being present Mr. W. S. Kelly 
(Chairman), Capt. S. A. White (Vice-Chairman), Col. Rowell, 
Messrs. W. J. Colebatch, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., A. M. Dawkins, P. Cole- 
man, J. W. Sandford, A. B. Feuerbeerdt, L. Cowan, B.Sc. (Agric.), 
H. Wicks, 6. Jeffrey, C. J. Tuckwell, and the Secretary (Mr. H. J. 
Pinnis). 

Apologies were received from Professor A. J. Perkins, the Presi- 
tlent of the Royal Agricultural & Horticultural Society, Messrs. A. 
Julius, P. H. Jones, and H. S. Taylor. 

Alteration of Date of Michaelmas School Holidays . — The Chairman 
(Mr- W. S. Kelly) reported that he had interviewed the Director of 
Kducation in conneetion with the resolution carried at the last Con- 
grc&s — “That the Education Department be asked to alter the date 
of the Michaelmas holidays to synchronise with Show Week, so that 
country children might have the opportunity of attending the Show” 
— and that the Director had informed him that consideration was 
being given to the necessity for synchronising high school and col- 
lege holidays with those of the country school. It was pointed out 
by the Chairman that the Show was held during the high school 
holidays, and if the suggestion of the Director of Education were 
brought into force, the desires of the Board would be met. 

Destruction of Foxes . — The Conference of Mid-Northern Branches 
resolved, “That the Advisory Board of Agriculture be asked to urge 
on the Government the necessity for bringing in legislation to pro- 
vide for the simultaneous destruction of foxes on lines similar to those 
adopted in connection with the destruction of rabbits.” The matter 
was referred to the Minister of Agriculture, who did not approve of 
Ihe suggestion. On the motion of Mr. W. J. Colebatch, seconded by 
Mr. A. M. Dawkins, it was decided that the resolution should be 
brought before the Congress Committee for consideration at the 1924 
Congress. 

Afforestation on the River Murray . — At the March, 1924, meeting 
of the Board it was decided that the Irrigation Commission diould 
be approached with reference to timber growing along the River 
Murray. A communication was reemved from that body, intimating 
that it would welcome suggestions from the Advisory Board relating 
to the conservation of timber on those areas. It was decided that Mr. 
Taylor should be asked to introduce the subject for further discussion 
at the next meeting of the Board. 

Crop Competitions . — ^The Secretary reported that the Minister of 
A^^lture h^ approved of the determination of six (6) crop com- 
petition distriets. 

UtHuaiion of Waste Water at Tawtanoola.—lB. ooxmeetim with the 
Buggwtion of the Tantahoola Branch that an expert ihonld be djest 
to nie district to report on the feasibility bf utilising the water 
nmn^ to waste hi cbrains^.tiie Secretary a lengthy report on 
the xaatter from the Manager of the ^byholite Farm (Mr. L., 

On the nuMhm of Mr. W. J. Oolebht^« second^ by Mr, 
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T here ts a certain inh^ent satisfac- 
tion and comfort in climbing a hill 
in a Hupmoblle. It goes steadily « 
surely upward, gaining in momentum 
without laboring or straining. Other cars 
may perform as well as the Hupmoblle 
on the straightaway, but when it comes 
to hills and rough going under hard 
conditions, a Hupmoblle will exceed your 
expectations. 


Hupmoblle 


FULL PARTICULARS FROM 

Phoenix Motor Co., Ltd 

112-120, Pine Street, Adelaide. 




Wl. JOURNAL OF A QRIUULTUKE. [ Julja^ 1924. 

A. B. Feuerheerdt, the Board decided to ask the Director of Agriool* 
ture for a report on the feasibility of establishing an experimental 
area in the Tantaiioola district on the basis of Mr. Cook’s report. 

Distribution of Trees. — ^A commonioation was received from the 
Minister stating that after the present planting season, free dis- 
tribution of trees would be discontinued, and a limited supply of 
pines and cucalypts would be raised for sale to the public at a price 
to be arranged later. 

Washed Super Bags for Marketing Potatoes, — The South-Eastern 
Conference also resolved, “That it be permissible to use good, sound, 
thoroughly washed super bags for marketing potatoes.” The Chair- 
man of the Central Board of Health (Dr. W. Ramsay Smith) on 
being asked to expre&s an opinion on the subject, said, “Regulation 
10, Protection of Food from Contamination, paragraph 16 of the 
Pood and Drugs Regulations, 1915, reads: — ‘No person shall enclose 
or carry or store wheat, oats, maiste, potatoes, onions, fruit, or any 
other article of food for s^le in any bag or sack or similar receptacle 
which has at any time contained, or has been used for the conveyance 
of bone dust or superphosphate, or any other manure or mixture of 
manures.’ ” 

Planting Trees on Roadsides. — Correspondence on this subject was 
referred to Mr, Coleman, who undertook to deal with the question 
at the next meeting of the Board. 

Tod River Water Scheme . — Smoky Bay Branch of the Agricul- 
tural Bureau sought information with respect to the Tod River Water 
Supply. The Board decided to forward their communication to the 
Public Works Department. 

Stock Diseases Act. — At' the Conference of Branches of the Agricul- 
tural Bureaii on Kangaroo Island, held during June, it was resolved. 
“That the Stock Department take steps to enforce the provisions of 
the Stock Disea.ses Act on Kangaroo Island.” It was decided to 
ask the Chief Inspector of Stock for a report on the subject. 

Cable Advices on Barley. — The Kangaroo Island Conference also 
resolved, “That the Covernment be asked to secure from London, 
during the months of December, January and February, weekly cable 
advices of barley prices.” It was decided to ask tike Minister to 
instruct the Produce Department to obtain information from the 
Trade Commissioner in London on the lines set out in the resolution. 

Red Wheats. — A communication was received from the Adelaide 
Corn & Produce Exchange relating to a proposed dockage on red 
wheats, and the Secretary was instructed to publish again in the 
Journal a list of red wheats, and the varieties of white wheats that 
could be substituted for the first named. ' 

Coast Disease of-Sheep on Kangaroo Island. — The Secretary of the 
Board, who attended the Conference of Branches of the Agricultural 
Bureau on Kangaroo Island, stated that very serious trouble was 
said to have been experienced on Kangaroo Island from what was 
generally known as “Coast Disease.” On the motion of Mr. G. Jeffrey, 
seconded by Mr. J. W. Sandford, a committee consisting of Messrs. 
W. S. Kelly, W. J. Colebatch, and the Chief Inspector of Stock 
C. A,, Lbxton) was appointed to report to the Board on the question 
<ft the advisability of establifribing a research institute for sheep 
diseases. 
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Life Membership, — The name of Mr. J. J. Deer was added to the 
list of ‘life members. 

New Members. — The following names were added to the rolls of 
existing Branches: — Glossop — A. Howse, A. H. Penney; Naming — 

A. G. Thornley, W. C. P. Adcock, W. G. Morley, G. Hornabrook; 
Brinkworth— II. Snow, II. J. Allen, E. J. Heinrich, George Walladge, 
J. A. Ottens, H. B. Ottens, E. H. Ottens, A. H. Hoepner, A. 0. Wald- 
huter, M. 0. Lindblom, H. N. Cornish, A. N. Grigg, P. J. Pedler, 
J. P. Jarman, J. Stott; Streaky Bay— C. Thom; Rudall— C. E. 
Thompson, C. M. Smith, H. R. Roberts; Tatiara — P. Scown; Pin- 
naroo — A. T. Hawthorn, H. Tiller, P. S. Jones, E. J. Pollard; Mun- 
dalla— Charles Hyde; Talia— W. A. Silvy; Taplan— B. Teakle; 
Stockport — G. Cant, L. C. Cant; Blackwood — Goldsack; New Resi- 
dence — B. Freiindt, W. Eckermann, E. Eckermann, A. Vickory; 
Strathalbyn — J. II. Heading, W. H. Roper, H. T. Stacey, A. E. 
Stacey, P. H. Stacey; Gulnare — W. Burgess, P. G. Thomas, P. Brook, 
L. G. Smart. C. Smart, P. Belcher, G. Hill, G. K. Davidson; Laura 
— E. Rohrlach, E. Lynch; Mount Pleasant — ^D. Learmouth; Lipson 
— H. W. Nankivell; licnswood and Forest Range— J. H. Schulz, 
W. Hamilton, C. Newman, E, Mason; Brentwood — N. Webb, S. Long; 
Shoal Bay — G. A. Turner; Berri — T. E. Inglis; Petina— Green, 
W. p. Baldock, W. Baldock ; Goode — G. D. Klou, B. 0. Klou; Iron 
Bank — C. Coats; Rapid Bay — J. T. Lord; Kybybolite — J. Pettit; 
Collie — H. Binns, E. Wheaton; Wirrabara — ^P. Tregenza; Taplan — 

B. Teacle. 


ORCHARD NOTES FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICTS. 


[By C. H. Beaumont, Orchard Instructor and Inspector.! 

if you have not completed planting, do so as soon as possible; but 
do not go on with the work if the soil gets very wet. The soil must 
be friable if the planting is to be successful. 

Pruning will be continued and will be the main work this month. 
I would again warn growers not to overdo it; if in doubt, donH. 
Put cuttings together as soon as each tree is finished, so as to be easily 
picked for the cart or the burner. Pruning of vines will, of course, be 
pushed on; give the weaker vines less to do, so as to allow them to 
gain in vigor; clear the cuttings as soon as possible and bum them.s 

Get on with the ploughing; vary the depth from last year, to 
prevent hard pan. Disc implements should be more used in our 
orchards and vineyards. See that all waterways are free always. 

Later on spray pumps and swabs will be wanted ; have them ready. 
Also the materials for spraying, lime-sulphur, sulphuric acid, red oil, 
and bluestone. 

On wet days clean up the drying apparatus, trays, cases, &e. 

Examine the fruit in cool store and remove any that is damaged. 

Work up strawberry and raspberry beds. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 


REPORTS FOR THE MONTH OP JUNE. 

Tho following reports on the general agricultural condition and outlook of the 
areas represented by the Government Experimental Farms mentioned below have 
been prepared by the respective managers: — . 

Booboroioie.— Weather — The weather for June has been extremely cold, and 
fairly wet. Three hundred and forty points of rain, which is 84 points above 
the average, have been registered. The total rain since the Ist of January 
to the 27th of June is 1085 points, wliich must be considered satisfactory. 
Crops — The crops have all germinated nicely so far, and there is a considerable 
amount sown that has not yet come through. Natural feed is plentiful for this 
time of the year. Stock — ^All livestock are in good condition and healthy. Pests 
— Babbits are fairly numerous, but most landholders are destroying them. Mis- * 
cellanoous — Farmers have nearly finished seeding. 

Kyhyholite , — ^Weather has been cold, some very heavy frosts being ex- 
perienced intermittently with the severe cold, showery conditions. Some good 
rains were recorded — 2iin. in all for the month — ^which is Jin. less than the 
average for June. The total of over lOin. for the half-year to date is Jin. 

above the average. Crops have all been sown comparatively early, and only small 

areas were sown this month. All have germinated splendidly, and made excel- 
lent initial growth. Comparatively large areas have been sown down to sub- 
terranean clover, and this seed has practically all germinated well. Also 'Vy’im- 
mera rye grass has made a good start. Maize grown for grain ripened early in 
the month, and has been successfully harvested. Berseem sown at the end of 
February made good growth, and has given its first cut of greenfeed during 
the latter end of this month. Natural feed has made good growth, although 
checked somewhat by frosts. However, where good top dressings of phospb^te 
have been given, the grass has not been much affected. Stock are in good condi- 
tion; lambs generally are very healthy and strong, and the growth of wool up 

to date has been splendid. 

Turretfield^ — ^Weather — ^Nice rains fell during the month, but they delayed seed- 
ing, which is late in this district. A total of 256 points was registered. Many 
severe frosts were experienced. Crops — The early-sown crops are looking well, 
although checked by the frosts. Bain has set the land wherever it is red or 
clayey, and the wheat is not coming through in these places. There is little 
feed in the district. Stock — ^A fair number of lambs have been tailed by 
those who keep sheep, but many fanners in this district do not have a flock. 
Pests^Luceme fiea is again showing up. Miscellaneous — Stinkwort and hog- 
weed, are making ploughing dlftcult. Pruning has started in the vineykrds. 
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DAIRY AND FARM PRODUCE MARKETS. 

A. W. Sandford Sc Co., Limited, reported on July let, 1924: — 

Butter. — Since our last report, values have fluctuated owing to the inflimnoA 
^ the London market, and also the shrinking in supplies of top grades in 
Victoria, from which State fairly heavy parcels have been brought to fill the 
trade ^s requirements. The latest London reports advise that the market is 
firm, and it suggests that good prices will be obtainable when surplus butters 
are being placed in cold stores for overseas shipments. Excellent local demand 
has ruled during the month, values now being i-'r-Choicest factory and creamery 
fresh butter in bulk. Is. 6Jd.; first grade bulk Is. 4}d.; second and third 
grade, Is. 2Jd. to Is. 3d.; best separators and dairies, Is. 4 id. to Is. 6d.; fair 
quality, Is. 3id. to Is. 4d.; store and collectors', Is. IJd. to Is. 31d. per lb. 

Eggs. — As is^ expected at this time of the year, consignments came forward in 
erratic quantities, and the market recorded several fluctuations in prices. How- 
ever, towards the close of last month, values again improved. Fresh hen, Is. 9id.; 
duck, Is. lOid. per dozen. 

Cheese. — ^AJthough fairly heavy forwardings came to hand from the South- 
Eastern factories weekly, the excellent sales put through with local buyers, 
and the fair demand from Western Australia have kept stocks of new makes 
cleared at the range of 9d. to lOid. per lb. for large to loaf. Buyers are only 
operating on a small scale, however, with semi-maturod and matured lines at 
about lOid. per lb. for large size. 

Honey. — The consistent demand from the Eastern States and local purchasers 
resulted in the market firming for the best qualities. Lower grades have also 
been in' good request. Prime clear extracted in liquid condition, 5}d, to 5Jd.; 
best quality candied lots, 5d. to 51d.; lower grades, 4d.; beeswax readily saleable 
at Is. 4d. to Is. 4id. per lb. 

Almonds. — The local demand is about equal to the quantities coming forward, 
with the market slightly firmer; — Brandis, realising 8d.; mixed softshells, 7d.; 
hardshells, 3 id. to 4d.; Kernels, short of requirements, at Is. 7id. to Is, 8d. per 
lb. 


Bacon. — For some weeks past, most active demand has ruled for all lines of 
bacon, and although the local supplies have been ample for this State’s require- 
ments, several shipments from Victoria have been handled on this market. Best 
factory cured sides, Is. 3d.; best factory cured middles, Is. 7d.; best factory 
cured rolls. Is. 3d. Hutton’s ‘‘Pineapple” brand hams, Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. Hut- 
ton’s “Pineapple” brand middles, Is. 7d. per lb.; lard, Hutton’s “Pineapple” 
lard in packets, lid., in bulk, lOd. per lb. 

Live Poultry. — At each sale we yarded a large number of birds, which were 
submitted to a representative gathering of the trade, and where consignments 
consisted of prime quality birds, high prices were secured. However, with pens 
of poor condition lower prices had to be accepted to effect clearances. Buyers 
have only small stocks on hand apparently, and are anxious to purchase all 
killable birds. We, therefore, advise consigning at earliest. Orates obtainable on 
application. The following rates ruled at to-day’s auction: — Prime roosters, 
4s. fid. to 5s. 9d. each; nice conditioned cockerels, 2s. fid. to 4s.; poor conditioned 
cockerels, 2s. to 2s. 3d.; plump hens, ds. to 4s. fid.; medium hens,'2s. 2d. ^ 28. 9d.; 
some pens of weedy sprts lower ; geese, fis. fid. to 88. ; ducks, good condition, 4s. to 
fis. 8d.; ducks, fair condition, 28. fid. to 38. fid.; turkeys, good to prime condition, 
ll}d. to Is. 2d. per lb. live weight; turkeys, fair condition, 9d. to lid. per lb. live 
weight; turkeys, fattening sorts, lower; pigeons, ll}d* each, 

Fotaik)ES. — ^Prime new potatoes at 7s. fid. to Ss. fid. per ewt. on rail, Mile End. 

Onions,— Best brown onions at 15s. per ewt. on rail. 
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IKPOBTS AND EXPORTS OF FBUIT8, PLANTS, ETC., 

MAY, 192A 

Imports. 

Interstate. 


Apples (bushels) 248 

Bananas (bushels) 8,973 

Oranges (bushels) 2 

Passion fruit (bushels) 342 

Pineapples (bushels) 179 

Cabbages (packages) 15 

Cauliflowers (packages) 33 

Potatoes (bags) 24,416 

Onions (bags) 773 

Bulbs (packages) 24 

Plants (packages) 43 

Seeds (packages) 68 

Trees (packages) 3 

Wine casks, empty (number) 2,607 

Fumigated — 24 wine casks. 


Rejected — 386 bags potatoes and 1 second-hand case. 

Overseas. 

Federal Quarantine Act. 

Seeds, &c. (packages) 4,119 

^Exports. 

Federal Commerce ’Act. 

50,791 packages other fresh fruit, 305 packages citrus fruit, 85,917 
packages dried fruit, 20 packages preserved fruit, and one package 
seeds were exported to overseas markets. These were consigned as 


follows : — 

London. 

Apples 49,071 

Pears 136 

Seeds 1 

Dried fruit 78,134 

India and East. 

Dried fruit 150 

Apples 1,214 

Grapes 20 

Africa. 

Dried fruit • • ^ • • • • • * 3,410 

Apples . . . . • . . . . 850 

Hew Zealand. 

Dried fruit 2,223 

Chtitney . . . 20 

Citrus- fruit - . . . . 305 

United States of America. 

Dried fruit 2,000 
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RAINFALL TABLE. 

The following figuree, from date eapplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologioal 
Department, show the rainfall at the sabj(^ed atatiooa for the month of and to the end 
of June, 19^1 alio the average precipitation to the end of June, and the average 
annual rainfall. 


station. 1 

i 

For 

June, 

1094. 

To end 
June, 
1924. 

Av’ge 
To end 
June, 

Av’fe. 

Annnnl 

Kninlnll 

Fab North 

AND Upper North. 


Oodnadatta 

— 

1-43 

309 

4-94 

Ifarree 

00 i 

1-27 

3*28 

607 

Farina 

0-09 

1*31 

3-79 

6-66 

Copley 

009 

1-36 

4-72 

8-39 

Beltana 

0-36 

1*09 

4*89 

8*97 

Blinman ' 

0-59 

1*92 

5o9 

12-63 

Tarooola 

0-48 

2-62 

3-78 

7-74 

Hookina 

0-95 

2-39 

6-63 

13-46 

Hawker 

1-46 

2*92 

6-30 

12-92 

Wilson 

1 1-28 

317 

618 

12 68 

Gordon 

106 

1 3*19 

.5-70 

11-65 

Quom 

Ml 

3*66 

6*60 

14-21 

kPort Augusta .... 

0*70 

410 

4-96 

9-67 

Port Augusta West 

0*67 

3-71 

4.84 

9-71 

Bruce 

0-68 

3*01 

613 

1077 

Hammond 

0-93 

3-85 

6-74 

11-91 

Wilmington 

1-74 

6*73 

8*54 

18*29 

WiUowie 

1-20 

1 4-71 

f «18 

12*67 

Helrose 

2-64 

9*31 

11 03 

23-40 

Booleroo Centre. . . 

l-fiH 

6-48 

7*28 

16-66 

Port Germein .... 

I'ld 

1 6-25 

1 6-29 

12-89 

Wirrabara 

2-17 

8-23 

1 8-54 

19*78 

Appila 

1-52 

1 8*26 

6-64 

16-00 

O^ook 

1-24 

1 2*72 

I 4-66 

11*62 

Oairieton 

0-79 J 

2*80 

603 

12*90 

Johnburg 

0-69 

2*99 

611 

10*91 

Eurelia 

M6 

3*48 

6-34 

13*64 

Orroroo 

M7 

3*76 

1 6*63 

13-73 

Nackara 

102 

1 3*82 

613 

11-99 

Black Rock 

1-28 

1 412 

613 

12-76 

Ucolta 

0-67 

1 2-66 

5-64 

12*04 

Peterborough .... 

2-37 

i 6-93 

6-32 

13-53 

Yongala 

204 

1 6-66 

6*64 

14-68 

Lower North-East. 



Yunta 

0-47 

1*69 

4'60 

8-88 

Waukaringa 

0-60 

2*42 

4*40 

8-54 

Ifannahill 

0-48 

1*69 

4*46 

8-67 

Oockbum 

0*38 

2*20 

4-36 

8-31 

BrolwnHiU^.S.W. 

0-38 

1*81 

5*17 

9-98 

Lowbb North. 



Port Pine j 

1-42 

6*86 

6-67 

13-66 

Port Broughton .. 

2-8S 

8-28 

6*96 

14-29 

Bute 

2*28 

8-21 

7*38 

16-78 

Laura 

2-63 

8*13, 

8*29 

18*26 

Caltowie 

2*38 

804 

761 

17-20 

Jamestown 

3*32 

10*08 

7*73 

17-89 

BundaleerW.Wk*. 

3*10 

1110 

7*48 

18-09 

Gladstone 

3*21 

10*77 

7*26 

16*29 

Crystal Brook .... 

2*87 

10*46 

7*38 

16-96 

Georgetown 

4*16 

11*76 

8*47 

18-66 

Rarildy 

2*96 

8*16 

7*64 

16-87 

Be<^> 

2*76 

8*19 

8*01 

16*94 


station. 

For 

June, 

1094. 

To end 
June, 
1924. 

Av*ge 
To end 
June. 

AT»fi. 

Annual 

Bainlsll 

1 1 1 1 

Lower North — continued. 


Spalding 

3 27 

9-09 

8-60 

20-27 

Gulnare 

3*76 

12-06 j 

8-28 

19-36 

Yacka 

2*49 

9-81 

0-96 

16*48 

Koolunga 

, 2-61 

8-76 

7-23 

15<9 

Snowtown 

2-48 

8-69 

7-42 

16*07 

Brinkworth 

2-57 

8-03 

7*22 

16*30 

Blyth 

2-62 

10-26 

7-87 

17-08 

aare 

4-46 

14-62 

10-09 

24-68 

Mintaro 

4-14 

12-01 

10-26 

28*67 

Watervale 

4-79 

14-38 

12-39 

27*64 

Auburn 

3-03 

10-21 

10-97 

24-36 

Hoyleton 

2-47 

8*34 

8-04 

17-91 

Balaklava 

1-88 

7-38 

7-68 

16*96 

Port Wakefield . . . 

1-52 

7-61 

0-76 

13*28 

Terowie 

1-60 

6-24 

0*12 

13*82 

Yarcowie 

1-68 

5-23 

6-49 

14-22 

Hallett 

2-83 

9-26 

7-07 

16-49 

Mount Bryan 

3-17 

10-34 

7-16 

16-81 

Kooringa 

2-70 

9-12 

8-09 

18-09 

Farrell’s Flat .... 

2-51 

8-96 

8-61 

19-00 

West op Murray Range. 


Manoora 

3-15 

9-44 1 

8 2b 

18*(^ 

Saddleworth 

3-01 

9-06 

9-07 

10-78 

Marrabel 

3-76 , 

10-14 1 

8-87 

19-78 

Riverton 

3-87 , 

10-80 1 

9-64 

20-79 

Tarlee 

2-86 1 

9-69 

8-27 

1708 

Stockport 

2-06 1 

9-14 

7-61 1 

16*63 

Hamley Bridge . . . 

2-28 i 

9-83 

7-81 

16-60 

Kapunda 

3-13 

10-77 

9-06 

19-89 

Freeling 

2-02 

8-60 

8-26 

17*99 

Greenock 

3-59 

10-69 

9*09 

21-68 

Truro 

3-96 

11-08 

9-09 

20-20 

Stookwell 

3-70 

11-03 

9-16 

20*82 

Nuriootpa 

2-00 

8-42 

9 -49 j 

21-00 

Angaston 

3-94 

10-98 

10-18 1 

22*68 

Tanonda 

4-09 

10-70 

10-29 j 

22*24 

Wndoch 

4-97 

12-73 

10-43 

22-98 

Williamstown 

4-89 

12-13 

12-76 1 

27-48 

Adelaide Plains. 



Mallala 

2-26 

9*76 

7-98 1 

16*72 

Roneworthy 

3*01 

9-66 

8-12 

17-86 

Gawler 

3*66 

11-23 

9*04 

19-11 

Two Wells 

3*18 

10-49 

7*78 

18*88 

Virginia 

3*17 

9-86 

8-26 

17-82 

Smithfield 

3*02 

10-63 

8-21 

17-24 

Sidkbory 

.3-16 

10-64 

8-99 

18*61 

North Adelaide . . . 

4-32 

16*86 

10*69 

22-87 

Adelaide 

3*70 

12-99 

10-08 

21-08 

Glenelg * — 

3-46 

10-61 

9-02 

18-46 

Brftlhton ........ 

3*4^ 

10-91 

10-31 

21*87 

Ifitoham 

4*38] 

1412 

n-60 

24-26 

Qhm Osmond — 

6-20 1 

14-72 

12-44 

26-94 

UagUI 

6-27 1 

17-45 

11*34 

«6-86 
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AGRICULTURAL BUREAU REPORTS. 


INDKX TO OUBKKNT 1S8XTB AND DATES OE KBKTINOS. 


1 

BrMioh. 

Report 

on 

Dates of 
Meetings 


Page 

July. 

Ang. 

Alantena 

AUUnga 

Allandale Eait 

A.fp 

• 

* 

1220 

• 

16 

18 

14 

13 

16 

18 

Angaston 

Appila-YaROwia .... 

Arthurton 

Aahboame • 

Balaklaya 

.... 

Bamera 

BMtaloo Valley .... 

BeUlie Nortk 

Beni 

Bethel ' 

Big Swamp 

Blaokheath 

Black Springe 

Blackwood 

Block B 

• 

* 

1197 

* 

• 

A.M. 

• 

• 

* 

1186 

1204 

1217 

• 

« 

« 

12 

4, 26 
14 

12 

16 

18 

15. 

21 

9 

22 

11 

. 9 

13 

' 15 
12 
18 

Biyth 

BooleioQ Oantre .... 

-ff.r'r 

» 

t 

• 

5 

11 

2 

16 


1194 

10 

14 


1205 

12 

9 

BrinkwoTth .... .... 

1186 



Bundaleer Springe .. 

ButO e.e.ee 

« 

• 

15 

12 

Butler 

1198 


... 

Oalca 

« 


.... 


« 

1 — 


Oaaowie Belt 

Oanow ..tT.f* - 

• 

« 

1 u 

13 

Oheirry Qavdena .... 
Oianield 

t 

! ]1 

12 

Glare 

t 

- 



Olerendton 

1217 

! 14 



Olaypan Bore 

deTe.aeeee •• 

1 

i 

1 - 

13 

13 

Gidlie.. 

1204 

... 

Golton 

• 

1 26 

29 

Goomattdnok ........ 

• 

I 16 

18 

Oodnakim 

1206 

18 

16 

Cirado(£aL..^.L^ • • • • 

• 


Oryatal Brook 

Gunffena .......... 

• 

• 

12 

9 

OuirmioY Oreek .... 

OygnetblYtr 

D.A.’iPwk 

Denial Bay 

1209 

• 

« 

• 

18 

10 

15 

14 

BdiBilla ‘ 

e 

26 

80 

Sbow ••••••.. 

• 

22 

19 

Bmalia 

• 

12 

9 

,Famdl*cFlat 

VMsmee.. .......... 

1217 

* 

11 

26 

16 

30 

OaVtarBivar 

Qeoirgetoini. A# 

14 

12 

18 

9 


Branch. 

Report 

on 

Psge 

H 

■■ 

^9 

Geranium 

• 

26 

30 

Gladstone 

1182-3 

11 

15 

Glencoe 

• 

17 

14 

Gloaeop 

1209 

16 

IS 

Goode 

« 

16 

IS 

Green Patch 

1204 

14 

11 

Gulnare 

1186 

16 

13 

Gumeraoha 

* 

14 

18 

Halidon.. 

« 

— 

— 

Hartley 

1217 

16 

— 

Hawker 

• 

12 

Hilltown 

• 

-- 

— 

Hookina 

1181-2 

10 

14 

Inman Valley 

• 

— 

— 

Ixonhank 

1217 

12 

9 

Kndina. ...... •••••• 

• 

— 

— 

Kalangadoo (Women's) 

1220 

12 

9 

Kalangsdoo * 

1220 

12 j 

9 

Kangarilla 

1210 


— 

Eanmantoo 

• 

12 

9 

Keith.... 

e 

— 

— 

KiKi 

• 

— 

— 

Kilkenan 

1196 

16 

12 

Ximha 


— 

— 

Kingston •on-Munray • 

• 


— 

Kongorong 

1218 

10 

14 

Koonibha 

e 

11 

16 

Koppio 

Krmgin 

1198 

14 

11 

1206-9 

12 

9 

Kybybolite 

• 

10 

14 

Lake Wangary 

• 

13 

9 

Lameroo 

1206 

1 18 

15 

Laura 

t 

19 

16 

Lenswood and Forest 
Bange 

• 


— 

Light’s Pass 

,1194 
IIIO8, 1300 

... 


Idpson 

Ol. 

— 

Lcme Gum and Monash 

1209 

16 

18 

Lone P^e 

« 

... 

I... 

Longwood 

1210 

— 

' — 

LoorUm 

♦ 

— 

... 

Lnoindale 

♦ 


... 

Imdooh 

ICoLaohlan 

i 1194 

10 

... 

' , 1206 

... 


McLaren Flat 

1211-3 



MaoGilliYray 

> t 

16 > 

12 

Maitland 

9 

10 

14 

Mallala 

9 

21 

18 

Maltee 

9 

11 

15 

Mangalo 

9 

«. 

— 

Mannanarie 

1184 

10 

14 

Maxama 

X 



If eadowa 

9 

16 

18 

..1. 

9 

— 

— 

9 

12 

0 


9 

12 

... 

fintSie 

1200 

12 

— 
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INDKX TO AOBIOULTU&AL BOBBAU BBPOBT8— 


! 

Bimnoh. | 

_ 1 

Rspori 

OB 

Pas* 

Dates of | 
Meetings. i 

Branoh. 

m 

Report 

on 

Page 

Dateeof 

Meetinge. 

July. 

Aug. 1 

July. 

Aug 

Mindaria 

♦ 

7 

4 

Boberta and Yerran . . 

1201 

10 

14 

Minlaion 

« 

11 

16 

Rookwood 

X 

14 

18 

^infiipa t t * 1 1 # r 

• 

16 

13 

RnsMlala , , . , 

1194 

« 

16 


Moniarto South 

i2oe 



Roey Pine 




If AAfltA ,,,, 

1197 

11 

16 1 

Rudall 

e 

10 

14 

lfnrarfi.1r 

• 

10 


ftjiddlAworth ........ 

« 



Moorlands 

m 


- 

Saddleworth 


8 

12 

Moorook 

1209 

14 

18 

(Women’s) 

• 



Morohard 

llSl 

12 

9 1 

SaliaburT 

e 

1 

6 

Morphett Vale 

• 

17 

14 

Salt CreM 

* 

— 

— 

Mount Barker 

« 

16 

13 

Sandalwood 

A.M. 

— 

— 


« 




1 01 A 



Mount Byian East .. 

• 



— 

Smoky Bay 

1205 





Mount O^pass .... 

« 

— 

— 

Spalding 

« 

— 


Mount Gamoier .... 

1218 

12 

9 

Stool^rt 

1190-4 

18 

16 

Mount Hope 

1200 

12 

9 

Streaky Bay 

« 


— 

Mount Pleasant .... 

1214 

— 

— 

Strath^byn 

« 

16 

12 

Mount Remarkable . . 

• 



Talia 

1202 

12 

9 

Mount Sobank 

• 

16 

12 

Tantanoola 

1220 

12 

9 , 

Mundalla 

• 

16 

13 

Taplan 

1209 

Jt6 

12. 

Murray Bridge 

1208 

22 

12 

Taroowie 

t 

16 

12 

IfvnnlnfiaA 

1209 

16 

13 

Tarlee 

1 1 90-2 

14 



*/l^*''**0" ........ 
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THE AGRICULTURAL BUREAU OF SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 

Eyery producer should be a member of the Agricultural Bureau. A postcard to 
the Depmlment of Agriculture will bring information as to the name and address of 
the secretary of the nearest Branch 

If the nearest Branch is too far from the reader’s borne, the opportunity occurs to 
form a now one. Write to the department for fuller particulars concerning the work 
of this institution. 


REPORTS OF BUREAU MEETINGS. 

UPPER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(PETERBOROUGH AND NORTHWARD.) 

HOOKTNA (Average annual rainfall, 12in.). 

May 15tli. — Present 10 members and 6 visitors. 

Fencing. — The following short paper was read by Mr. B. Wardleworth: — ‘‘A 
fence that is well erected and kept in good repair is an asset to the farm, be- 
cause it adds to the value of the property and saves time which otherwise would bo 
spent in looking for stock. A good, serviceable 6-wire fence can be constructed 
of posts 5ft. 6iii. long, placed 20in. into the ground, 12yds. apart, with 2 hard- 
wood droppers in between; strainers 7ft. long, 3ft. in the ground, and set at 
distances from 100yds. to IBOyds. This fence should bo 3ft. lOin. high, and 
with a barb on top will prove both sheep and cattle proof. Wire gates are a 
continual source of trouble. A very useful, cheap, and easily constructed gate 
can be mad© with 3iii. x lin. stringy bark.” In the discussion that followed, 
Mr. S. Stone said that in ground that would not drift, netting made the best 
fence, and ultimately would prove just as cheap as a wire fence, because there 
was no time lost running after sheep that would get through a wire fence. 
Mr. B. A. Murphy did not favor the use or droppers where large stock were 
kept, but would make a fence 4ft. high, using gum or pine posts 5yds. apart. 
Mr. H. V. Henschke said where timber was plentiful, he would not use droppers, 
but when it was difficult and expensive to obtain timber, he would use iron posts. 


MORCHABD (Average annual rainfall, 13.50in.). 

May 17th. — Present: 13 members. 

Farm Gate.s. — In the course of a short paper dealing with this subject, Mr. 
N. S. Lillecrapp said good gates meant a considerable saving of time on the 
farm. He spoke in favor of wide wire gates in the paddocks for teams and im- 
plements, and well -hung stringy bark gates around the homestead. The gates 
should be hung with a strut from the bottom hinge to the top corner, with a 
barbed wire on top to keep animals from leaning on the top of the gate. He 
did not advise iron gates because they were difficult to erect, on account of the 
weight, and gates made with iron piping were easily bent and broken. In dis- 
cussing the paper, Mr. Kupke said some years ago he bought 20 iron pipe gates, 
and at the present tirfie there were only four in use. He favored well-hung 
wooden gates. A keen discussion took place on the subject ” Adulteration of 
Pollard and Bran.” Members tabled samples or pollard and bran, which con- 
tained 45 per cent, of ribs and cocky chaff, and other rubbish. 


WEPOWIE (Average annual rainfall, 13in. to 14in.). 

May 18th. — Present: eight members. 

Fallowing. — The following paper was read by Mr. L. B. Jasper: — '^Fallow- 
is recognised as one of the most important factors in successful wheat grow- 
ing. The work should be commenced as soon as seeding is finished, and com- 
pleted, if possible, by the end of August. Late fallow does not give the beat 
results, ©specially if the ground is dry. When ploughing is commenced, care 
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should be taken to see that eacli share is cutting the correct width of grjund 
evenly, and that the mould boards turn the soil completely over. Three-and-a- 
half in^*hes is deep enough for this district. After ploughing is finished, a heavy 
set of harrows can bo run over the fallow to break the land down. After the 
land has been cultivated, it should be left until the summer, and if summer rains 
fall tho harrows should again be used. Where stubble land is to be fallowed, 
the cultivator can be used, but it would first be necessary to burn the straw off 
after harvest, and then, when seeding is finished, tlie land can be cultivated with 
a draught cultivator to a depth of about 3in. If worked a couple of times with 
the spring-tyne cultivator, the condition of the land will be improved.^' In the 
discussion that followed, Mr. T. F. Orroek favored ploughing between 4in. and 
Sin. deep for fallowing, and thought a better way to prepare for fallow on 
stubble would be to cultivate directly after harvest, then one extra working could 
be given in the spring. 


OBROROO, May 24th. — There was a good attendance of members and visitors 
at the May meeting of the Branch, when several questions of local interst were 
brought forward for consideration. 

HOOKINA, June 12th. — A paper, Waste on the Farm,^’ was read from the 
Journal of Agriculture, and an interesting discussion followed. 

WILLOWIE, May 15th. — Several labor saving devices were exliibited. Mr. 
E. Jacka showed a simple improvement to the bag lifter whereby the chain 
could be hold permanently in position. Mr. A. Bartlett tabled a new style of 
eyebolt. Mr. S. Mountford exhibited an improved form of staging for water 
troughs. 


MIDDLE-NORTH DISTRICT. 

^PETERBOROUGH TO FARRELL’S FLAT.) 

GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, 16in.). 

Present: 20 members. 

Care of Farm Machinery. — In a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. G. 
Smallacombe said in view of the high price of farm implements, it was surpris- 
ing that so few farmers displayed concern as to tho proper care and maintenance 
of the machinery. One could not go into any of the rural areas without notic* 
ing ploughs, cultivators, &c., lying out in the paddocks where they were last 
used. The harvester and other costly implements containing woodwork should 
be placed under shelter, but in many instances the protection afforded was not 
sufficient to keep fowls and birds from roosting on the machines. If a farmer 
were compelled to expose his machinery to the weather, it should be painted 
regularly to keep the rain and sun from getting into the woodwork and rotting 
it. Farm machinery required constant attention if it was to be kept in proper 
repair, and every machine should be put in good working order before it was 
sent into the field. Seeding and harvesting were the two busiest periods of the 
year on the farm, and the farmer could not afford to lose any valuable time when 
putting in and taking off the crop. Therefore, he should overhaul all the 
machines before commencing. All worn-out parts should be replaced with now 
ones. Fencing wire should not be used instead of bolts in any machine, but new 
bolts put in and screwed up tightly to keep everything in its place. After a 
machine has been idle for some time, kerosine should be run through all the 
bearings to ensure a free passage for the oil. The binder knives should be 
sharpened, and the fingers tightened so that the knife moved freely. If the 
knife track were kept well oiled and the knife free from clogging material, the 
machine would run smoothly. It was a gopd plan to have a drum of water 
at the end of the paddock, and every round or two put some water on the knife. 
The harvester should receive special attention, particularly the comb and win- 
nower. The comb should be closed if needed, so that it would strip clean, and 
the winnower and elevators shonld be so regulated tliat they woidd not lose any 
wheat, In the discussion that followed, Mr. 0. 0. Bennett said* It war most 
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emntial that all bolts and nuts should be kept tight. Not only did the vibrii- 
tion consequent on a lack of care in that respect tend to wear an ay tho mecha- 
nism, but, as a further consequence, the machine itself would go out of correett 
alignment. Mr. T. J. Brown contended that the proper time to attend to 
machinery was after it had come out of the crop, rather than when it went into 
the crop. Mr. J. J. Gale said farmers generally were very careless about the 
machinery. He had frequently seen valuable macliinery left out in the open, 
sometimes for the purpose of blocking up a gateway. Every farmer should 
keep a notebook and a pencil, and jot donn what was wanted in the way of 
parts and repairs from time to time. All machinery should be kept under cover 
when not in use, and painted when necessary Keeping nuts screwed up was 
essential. Mr. A. J. P. Kuinnick said it behoved every farmer to see that the 
implements Avere Avell looked after and housed. Replying to Mr. Black, Mr. 
Smnllacombc said that for woodwork he Avould recommend a shed with a straw 
roof in preference to one with an iron roof. That was not a matter of great 
moment, however. Their main concern should bo to see that tho implements 
were kept dry. Mr. R. E. Lines always made it a practice to screw up ihe 
machinery after harvest. He did not keep a book, but wrote on the machine 
with a piece of chalk the names of the parts io<jinred. 

GLADSTONE (Average annual rainfall, Ifiin.). 

Present: 11 members. 

Maintenance op Roads. — Mr. Jas. Potter read the following jjaper: — ‘‘The 
question of the bad state of country roads is often discussed by farmers, yet 
the farmers themselves are a good deal to blame, because of the heavy loads 
that are carted on the roads. Before trollies came into general use, a farmer 
carting a 50 bag load of 4bu8b. bags of Avheat, was supposed to be carting a 
good load, which is equal to about 70 bags at the present time, but nowadays 
faimers are not satisfied unless they arc carting from 00 to 1110 bags on the 
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trollies. Not any road can be expected to carry such a weight without ^tting 
cut into holes. During the rainy season, motor cars push out the dirt from the 
holes, which makes it difRcult to keep the roads in repair. If farmers want 
to assist in keeping the roads in good repair, they should try to avoid cuttings 
up the roads during the summer. If a rgad is once allowed to get into a bad 
condition, much money is required to put it in order again. A new metal road 
will cost from £6 to £11 per chain, and if a farmer has a mile or more of road 
frontage, with the rates at from £3 up to £20, he should readily see that his 
money does not go far towards doing very much road work in a year. Then there 
are some farmers who charge a high royalty when contractors are desirious of 
obtaining stone. When the council endeavors to repair and make roads, farmers 
should allow the contractors to have stone at a very low cost, if not free, be> 
cause the cost of the stone will be included in the contractors^ charges.'' In 
discussing the paper, Mr. E. T. Hollit said his observations had led him to the 
opinion that the T\or8t roads were those upon which wagons seldom travelled. 
With regard to the matter of stones, he was prepared to give all that were to be 
obtained on his land provided the district council carted them on to the roads. 
Mr. A. B. Blesing, who had had 10 years' experience of district council work, 
had noticed that it was not the farmers who did most of the damage; teamsters 
were in a great measure responsible for the bad conditions in w'hich roads 
were frequently found. Teamsters, nhen they found the roads difficult to pass 
over, were prone to double the strength of the team and pull the load over the 
difficult section. Despite the earnestness of councillors, it was very difficult to get 
contractors to carry out work as it should be done. Contractors would give up 
the job if they could not get their own way. As for inspectors, it was not pos- 
sible to get a full-salaried man for the position. That official had other duties 
to perform, and, therefore, district councillors had arrived at the conclusion 
that they had to put up with things as they found them, do the best they could, 
and endure the abuse of the ratepayers. The trouble was that the bad condition 
of the roads was due, in no small measure, to want of thought on the part of 
those using them. If rural communities would only exorcise coramonscnse — a 
little care and thoughtfulness— complaints about the evil conditions of the roads 
would be considerably lessened. Mr. E. T. Brown hardly thought the farmers 
should be blamed so much. Motor cais were very severe on the roads. Mr. O. H. 
Lines thought that if the tire inspectors kept the weights down, it would, to a 
great extent, do away with bad roads. He w'ould gladly give all the stone on 
his property to the council if the latter body would undertake not to let the 
stock out. Mr. Potter in replying to Mr. Lines said he agreed with Mr. Blesing 
that it was difficult to get a good man as inspector. The salary of the inspector 
being insufficient, he could not give adequate time to the job. Mr. G. M. Black 
endorsed the remarks of Mr. Blesing. His experience was that very few rate- 
payers attended the meetings of the district councils, and consequentlv they had 
no idea of the difficulties with which councillors had to contend. Mr. J. Eley 
said it would pay farmers using roads to do something towards keeping them in 
repair. He knew of cases in which, owung to the bad state of the roads, the 
sum of £150 per year would hardly cover the cost of repairs to vehicles. If 
much less than that sum had been devoted to the repair and upkeep of roads, 
the necessity for repairs to vehicles would have been almost eliminated. 


MANNANABIE. 

May 16th. — Present: 18 members and 6 visitors. 

Question Box. — The meeting took the form of a Question Box when several 
interesting topics were discussed : — Mr. H. E. B. Robinson asked the best method 
of scalding a pig. Most members favored dipping the pig in boiling water until 
the hair could be pulled off. The pig should then be lifted out of &e water and 
scraped quickly. Some members considered boiling water too hot, and thought 
the heat correct when blood dissolved quickly in the water. Mr. O. N. Brefag 
asked the most suitable method of top dressing grass land with super. Members 
favored top dressing with the drill, with the^ hoes on the ground, in preference 
to drilling with tubes removed or broadcasting. In reply to a question from 
Mr, J. Symons regarding the proper time to ring bark gum trees, Mr. A..L. 
Jones suggested doing the work during the summer and early autumn. Mr. W. 
Orawford asked what age lambs should be when tgl^ingi aud if the tesidelea 
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should be drawn until the strings broke, or whether the strings should be cut 
when the testicles were drawn sufficiently. Messrs. A. T. and J. Symons favored 
drawing the testicles until the strings broke, because the broken strings healed 
quickly and checked bleeding. Messrs. R. Baynes, and W. Crawford were of 
the opinion that pulling the testicles until the strings broke was very severe on 
the lamb and thought the strings should be cut, or held very tightly with the 
fingers on the pouch, and so cause the strings to break off short. 


NELSHABY. 

February 23rd. — Present: 18 members and visitors. 

Economy on the Farm. — Mr. C. Plenty read the following paper: — ^^The 
high prices of land, implements, and commodities, compared with the low prices 
ruling for farm produce, make it imperative for the present-day farmer to put 
into operation the most economical methods of production. Waste will creep 
in on well-supervised farms. By economy, 1 do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion of saving money under any and all circumstances, because, after all, ‘a 
penny wise and pound foolish* policy is nearly, if not quite so disastrous, as 
allowing waste. Empty cornsacks at seeding time are frequently thrown into a 
corner of the barn and allowed to remain there until harvest, and by that time 
50 per cent, may have been rendered useless by rats and mice. A very good 
plan to prevent such damage is to sling the bags on wires suspended from the 
barn roof. Thread a bottle with a hole in the bottom on either end of the wires 
to prevent mice climbing down. The purchasing of a blacksmith *s outfit is one 
of the most economical investments, and no farm should be without this equip- 
ment. Making shares for the plough and cultivator are ideal wet-day jobs. 
I have effected as large a saving as 18s. on a ‘dozen 5in. cultivator shares. A 
4iin. piece of steel cut diagonally will make a 5iin. cultivator share, and reduce 
waste to a minimum. Take every care of the harness. A very good collar rack 
can be made with a piece of 2in. x Sin. timber and a few old dray or wagon 
wheel spokes. Bore large holes the required distance apart in the piece of timber, 
point the spokes, and drive them into the timber. Give the spokes a slight up- 
ward tilt to prevent the collars slipping, and fix the rack at a convenient 
height in the harness house. Be careful in the selection of the implements, 
choose the largest and most labor saving that the farm will warrant, and also 
see that machines are obtained that will work with satisfaction in your district.** 

Marketing Farm Produce. — At a further meeting, held on March 22nd, Mr. 
F. De Silver, in the course of a short paper entitled ''Marketing Farm Pro- 
duce,** said produce from the farm should always be placed on the market in the 
most attractive manner. If chaff were sold it was important that the hay should be 
cut at the right stage, in order to ensure that it would be of a good color. 
It was also necessary to examine the chaff cutter and see that the knives were 
properly sharpened. Wheat harvested for grain should be thoroughly cleaned, 
and all foreign grains and rubbish removed. A short discussion followed. 


NELSHABY. 

April 18th. — Present; 14 members. 

Side Lines. — The following paper was read by Mr. P. Noble: — "There are 
many side lines that can be undertaken successfully in conjunction with wheat 
growing. In fact, some are almost a necessity to obtain the best results from 
wheat growing. One side line on a wheat farm is the cultivation of oats. They 
make an excellent rotation crop, and open up the way for a side line in hay and 
chaff. Probably the most important side line on the wheat farm is the manage- 
ment of sheep. This necessitates good fences, properly subdivided paddocks, 
and a good water supply. Barley growing as a side line will enable the farmer 
to keep cows and pigs successfully. This, however, I would not advise any wheat 
farmer to adopt ^ess he has plenty of surplus labor. Poultry run on proper 
lines, are an excellent side line. The surplus wheat can be used for feeding, and 
the birda will provide the farm with eggs and meat. There are various kinds of 
seeds and plants that can be raised for which there is always^ a ready sale, but 
care must be exercised that these do not clash with the main harvest. An acre 
or two of almonds, currants, or wattles will prove profitable.** In the discussion 
that followed, Mr. L. Roberts thought sheep were the best line to run in con- 
junction with wheat growing. If fences were good, sheep did not require a great 
deal of attention. Cows, pigs, and poultry were good paying lines, but required 
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proper atteution. He also thought breeding good draught horses a p%yable 
proposition. Mr. A. M. l^awrie said that all the lines mentioned were good, 
but too miiiiy lines should not be attempted. Only those which could be pro- 
perly attended to without neglecting Tomilnr cropping operations should be 
adopted. 


BRINKWORTH, June 16th. — Eighteen members and three visitors attended 
the June meeting, when a paper, Early Settlement on the West Coast was 
read by Mr. C. Provis. An interesting discussion ensued, and the writer of the 
paper replied to numerous questions. 

GULNARE, May 21st. — Nineteen members attended the inaugural meeting 
of the above Branch, when the Assistant Dairy Expert (Mr. H. J. Apps) 
attended wid delivered an address, Popular Breeds of Cattle.'^ It was decided 
that meetings of the Branch should be held on Wednesday, on or lief ore full 
moon, at 8 p.m. 

WIRRABARA, May 17th. — Fifteen members and several visitors attended the 
May meeting. A paper, ^‘Tilling the Soil,” was contributed by Mr. F. Carson, 
and an interesting discussion followed. 


LOWER-NORTH DISTRICT. 

(ADELAIDE TO FARRELLS FLAT.) 

BETHEL. 

May 6th. — Present: nine members. 

Fakm Management. — Mr. E. N. Siegert read the following paper: — ‘*A farm 
of, say, 500 acres should be fenced into four paddocks, three paddocks of about 
150 acres for cultivation, and a 50-acre paddock for stock. The cultivation pad- 
docks should be cropped in rotatian, one fallowed, one cropped, and the other 
left for grazing a flock of, say, 100 well-bred ewes. These should, on an aver- 
age year, turn in 80 per cent, lambs which could be marketed when fattened. 
The farmer should also keep five good Jersey cows and about six good breeding 
sows which could be fed on milk and barley. It would be advisable to have a 
small plot of lucerne to provide green feed for the cows and pigs in the summer. 
Seeding should commence the first week in May, and the wheat should bo 
pickled. Ten acres of oats and five of barley should be sown for fodder, the 
balance of the land could be cropped with wheat. Fallowing should commence 
the latter end of June, and be completed early in August, after which the land 
should be worked with the harrows. Shearing should be started at the end of 
August, so that the flock could have the run of the fallow to keep the weeds 
under control. Cultivation should be commenced in September, and the work 
continued until haytime. When the hay is cut, it should be allowed to lie on the 
ground for two or three days before being stooked. If carting is commenced 
directly cutting is finished, the hay should be in the stack before the Avheat is 
ripe. The wheat which is to be left for seed should be harvested last, in order 
to be certain that the grain is properly ripe. The hay stack should be covered 
as soon as the wheat is carted, to prevent the hay being spoiled with early 

ruins. A large straw stack should be built in the stock i^ddock to provide 

shelter during the winter.^' A keen and interesting discussion followed, 

NANTAWARBA (Average annual rainfall, 15.90in.). 

May 16th. — Present: six members. 

Daiuvino on the F.arm. — ^Mr. G. Herbert read the following paper: — ^*Side 
lines OB the farm are paying propositions. The farmer who grows wheat alone 
and depends on that for a living is not so sure of showing a profit each year 

M the man who is more industrious and has various sidelines. On most farms 

^eep, COWS) pigs, and* fowls can be found, but with the exception of 8hM]» these 
ate Kept to provide househotd necessities. I am of the opimon that they could 
be run on a larger scale, and thereby become a source of income to the funner.” 
Continuing, Mr, Herbert stated that a cow of fair average quality should pro- 
duce 81bs, of butter per week from March to October inclusive— 52 weeks — a 
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production of 2561bB., and dibs, per week for, the remaining 20 weeks of y^r. 
The average price of butter for the eight winter months was Is. 6d. per 4b., 
and for the remainder of the year Is. lOd. per lb. The production should 
therefore total £30 4s. for the year. One man should be able to look after 
20 cows, and if the animals kept in full profit all the year, would return £604, 
but a nine months’ milking period was all*that could reasonably be expected 
from each cow, and that woul^ therefore, reduce the income to £453. In refer- 
ence to expenses, 151bs. of chaff and 31bs. of oats (with a small paddock) should 
constitute a fair day’s feed for a cow. For 20 cows it would be 39 tons hay 
and 135 bags oats for nine months. The three remaining months the cows 
would be in the paddock, and feeding would be based at Is. per head per week 
for dry feed, and Is 6d. for green feed, which would average approximately 
Is. 3d. per head per week. A small quantity of salt was an essential for the 
welfare of the herd. The expenditure on the herd for 12 months he estimated 
as follows: — 39 tons hay at £4 per ton, £156; 135 bags oats at 4s. per bush., 
£81; 20 head cattle paddoeking at Is. 3d., 12 weeks, £15; salt, £1; man’s wages, 
£1 15s. and board 15s. per week, £130; Total, £383. That left £70 profit for the 
year. The heifer calves would more than replace losses, and the bull calves 
could be marketed at a profit. The capital outlay would only be a matter of 
£200. In the discussion that followed, Mr. B. Uppill did not approve of keeping 
cows as a side line, owing to the amount of work involved in giving them proper 
attention. ,He was of the opinion that the feed required by the dairy herd could 
be better utilised by feeding it to sheep. Mr. A. F. Herbert favored keeping 
cows. The farmer would be well repaid for the amount of work done, and for 
the attention given the cows by the profit they returned. Members generally 
were against keeping cows owing to the work they involved. 


OWEN. 

May 16th. — Present: five members. 

Hand Feeding Sheep. — Mr. H. Bowyer contributed the following paper: — 
^^From experience I am convinced that it pays to hand feed sheep during the 
months of April and May. This keeps the sheep in good order, and enables the 
ewes to rear the lambs without losing condition. During the autumn, one often 
hears a farmer say, ^I am getting short of feed, and 'will have to sell some sheep; 
if I could only keep them until the rains come I would have plenty of feed. ’ The 
same man often has plenty of hay, but never thinks of feeding it to his sheep. 
The stock are sent to the market, and the farmer has to accept considerably less 
than their real value. After the rain comes, he buys back the same class of sheep 
at, say, 7s. 6d. per head dearer. I do not wish to convey the idea that sheep 
should be entirely hand fed, but rather that the natural herbage should be 
supplemented by ^nd feeding. A good plan is to give the sheep a mixed ration. 
I am now feeding a fiock of 440 sheep, i ton of oaten hay, and i ton of oaten 
chaff, mixed with about 2001b. of Gape barley each week, and I find some take 
to the chaff whihst others prefer the hay. T^ing the hay at £1 10s., chaff £2, 
barley 128.; a total of £4 28. — 21d. per sheep, allowing £1 per week for labor, 
or id. per head, giving a total of 2id. per head. Eight weeks’ feeding would 
amount to Is. lOd. per head, thus showing a profit of 5s. 8d. per head. If thjis 
plan is adopted, more sheep can be carried, and the droppings will help to keep 
the land in better heart, and grow more feed. There are many points in favor 
of hand feeding sheep. They become quiet and docile, and enable the farmer 
to work amongst them during the lambing season, which is absolutely necessary. 
The sheep become more contented, and by hand feeding it saves losses through 
stinkwort. The blowfly pest is becoming a serious menace, especially at this 
season of the year, aild it is a common occurrence to find 8 per cent, to 10 per 
cent, of the lambing ewes struck every few days. All that can be done is td alp 
the wool closely where the sheep has been struck, and apply a dressing. The 
sheep that are roughly shorn around the crutch, suffer the most. From inquiri^ 
made, I find that closely crutching the sheep in April is the best cure for the 
blowfly, because it keeps the sheep clean and dry. It would be advisable for 
some of the farmers to purchase a small hand-shearing machine for crutching 
the i^e^. Another serious pest to the dieep is the fox, which accounts for 
heayy losses of lambs. It behoves, etexy fanner who has sheep to do his best !ln 
destroying the foxes, and poisoning is the most effective method. The* bait 
should be eat up into small pieces and treated with strychnine, to which. a little 
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iiarbonate of soda might be added. It is also advisable to drag a trail behind the 
cart and distribute the baits about lOOjds. apart, late in the evening. Lamb- 
killing foxes are very cunning, preferring to kill a lamb every night, but small 
birds or mice, or the tongue of a young lamb that has just been killed, will 
sometimes prove a tempting bait. It is also a good plan, if possible, to move 
the sheep into another paddock.’^ In the discussion that followed, Mr. W. J. 
Marshman stated that it was necessary to hand feed sheep because of the greatly 
improved prices for both meat and wool. He favored feeding on 11b. chaff and 
Jib. of grain per sheep per day. For troughs he used sheets of galvanized iron, 
riveted together, the ends being bent to form the trough. The trough could be 
kept in position with wires and boards fastened to the ends. Such a trough 
was cJieap and effective, and would accommodate 30 sheep. He advised placing 
the troughs near water, and keeping salt in one trough. Salt creates a thirst, 
and the sheep drank more water and kept in better condition. He favored crutch- 
ing with a machine. Mr. A. N. Freebaim thought it payed to feed, if only 
to save the break in wool. When stinkwort was prevalent, hand feeding pro- 
vided a change in the diet, and thus made stinkwort less dangerous. He advised 
the following mixture for preventing blowflies from striking sheep:— Tar, two 
pints, castor-oil one pint, and 1 dessertspoonful of arsenic. Mr. R. 8. Harkness 
said that only by hand feeding could a farmer in the settled areas keep his flock 
intact. During a dry autunm, the sheep kept their condition better, and the 
wool staple maintained an evenness of strength and elasticity. Hand feeding 
helped the lambing flock, the ewes kept better condition, and if grain was added 
to the feed, it stimulated the milk flow. The bag feeder was economical and 
very efficient. In making a feeder, super bags sewn end to end the required length 
served the purpose, and were generally plentiful on a farm. A single wooden 
post should be placed in the ground at either end of the proposed trough. Pairs 
of iron droppers the width of the trough' should be firmly placed into the ground, 
4ft. 6in. apart between the wooden posts. Wires could then be threaded through 
the edges of the bagging and the iron droppers, and pulled tight, and fasteped 
at the wooden posts at the end of the trough. The wires should be threaded 
through the iron droppers high enough to keep the bagging 2in. or 3in. off the 
ground, and thus prevent dampness affecting the feed during wet weather. A 
third wire should also be threaded through the bottom of the feeder and fastened 
to the wooden posts to prevent the feed blowing about during windy weather, 
and thus minimise waste. Provided that sheep could feed at either side of the 
trough, two sheep could feed to every foot of troughing. Ho preferred short 
chaffed hay mixed with oats. One-and-a-half pounds of both chaff and grain per 
day would fatten a sheep. Barley and peas, or cocky chaff and molasses, could 
olso be fed to advantage. 


OWEN. 

June 13th. — ^Present: eight members, 

Daibtiko. — The following paper, under the title ^'Are Cows Profitable U' was 
read by Mr. A. N. Freebaim; — ‘‘In this paper, reference is not made to the 
commercial dairy farmer, but to the wheat farmer who keeps cows to provide 
household necessities, and also as a side line to cropping operations. A much- 
debated subject amongst farmers is, ‘Are Cows Profitable’? Some farmers 
who say that cows do not pay, hold that opinion because they are too lazy to 
mfHk the animals, but it is admitted that cows are a nuisance. It is evident that 
the farmer who devotes much time to cows will neglect, to a certain extent, wheat 
growing and shebp breeding operations. Many a farmer in receipt of a large 
cream cheque wonders why the farm is not paying. This has been noticed 
repeatedly. A small stubble paddock burnt off and sown with barley, Ivill 
iwtnm more than the produce from a number of cows; and, in addition, there 
is the barley stubble for the horses ill harvest, and later, a splendid growth of 
feed, whi^ is very suitable for lambing ewes. There is also the slavery of 
milking, morning and night, in all weathers, whereas sowing and reaping barley 
does not involve much woAl If idl cows except three were sold, and extra 
sheep bought, it would make conditions on the farm better; more time could 
.ho deyoted to , wheat and jdieep, and the absence of the cream cheque would be 
mbro than eoippensah^. for.* Most A^^bin farmers are too prosperous to 
bother with eows, thoujgh if must be remembered that, in the north of this State. 
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when there had been a failure of the w^heat crop, the cow had paid the bille^ 
thus enabling the farmer to remain on the land. For the farmer who only keeips 
sufficient cows to supply the family, and a few pounds of butter to reduce the 
store bill, any class of cous seems to be good enough. The so-called ^mongrel’' 
is able to live on a very small allowance of fodder, and is affected by neither 
heat nor cold. Under similar conditions, the^'pedigreed animal would not give 
results, if, indeed, it were able to exist at all. If the farmer considers cowa 
profitable, and desires to go m for milk or cream, it is, of course, advisable to 
breed only from the best stock, and to employ a bull whose progeny have proved 
profitable cows. It is also advisable to feed the cows with wholesome milk- 
producing foods. I favor the dual purpose animal as the most suitable breed 
for the farmer.'^ In the discussion that followed, Mr, C. S. Marshman consi- 
dered dairying a good side line on the farm, but if carried out extensively in 
conjunction with wheat growing, both industries often failed. He thought that 
dairying was not practicable in that district, because there was not sufficient 
feed throughout the year. Cows were useful to eat up roughage. Mr. W, J. 
Marshman though dairying a drudgery, and it certainly was not an eight-hours- 
a-day job. He doubted if cows could compete with sheep in the Middle North 
at the present time. Pigs helped considerably to make cows pay; the pigs he 
had kept and fed on the skim milk from cows had brought in nearly as much 
revenue as the cows. He had found that since he had kept a pure bred bull, 
the heifers had improved, and developed into better cows. He also favored 
allowing the calves to run with the cows for at least three days, the ^^beest- 
ings’’ were necessary to assist in keeping the calf’s digestive system in order-. 
Cows should be hand fed, except when the herbage was in flower, when they 
were able to obtain a well-balanced ration. Of the cSreals, he favored oats, 
because they stimulated the milk flow, and kept the cows in good hOalth. For 
cream production, he favored the Jersey or Ajrshire. Good dairy cows could 
be selected from all breeds. Cheap labor was essential to make dairying a 
successful undertaking. He stated that it was difficult to determine where the 
profit from the cows terminated. Produce from cows was necessary in the 
kitchen. If wheat decreased to 3s. per bushel and fat lambs dropped in value, 
farmers would be glad to keep cows, sell the cream, and feed skim milk to pigs. 
For cream and butter produce, he preferred the Jersey breed, and for general 
purposes, the Shorthorn. Cow's of the latter breed always brought a good price 
for beef after they had been finished with as milkers. He considered cows on a 
farm were profitable, if not directly, then certainly indirectly. 


STOCKPORT (Average annual rainfall, 15.89in.). 

April 17th, — Present: 12 members. 

The *rei)ort of the delegates to the Lower Northern Bureau Conference was 
received, and the question of inaugurating crop competitions was discussed. 

Rearing Calves. — ^Kleven members attended a fmrther meeting held on May 
16th, when Mr.. G. Cant, in the course of a paper dealing with the above subject, 
i^aid—^In the first place, it was essential to have the services of a first-class 
The heifer calves should be selected from, the best cows. After birth, he thought 
it advisable to allow the calf to drink as much milk from the cow as it required, 
the^ the calf should be taken from the mother. It was not necessary to feed it 
for 24 hours. An important part was to see that a clean, warm, dry place 
was provided for the calf. Clean f eliding buckets were absolutely essential tmthe 
good health of the calf. For the first f^w days, the calf could be fed on new milk, 
after which a little skim milk should be added to the ration, the skim milk being 
gradually increased uaitil the calf was a^le to take all separated milk. When the 
calf began to chew the bedding, a ration of chaffed hay,, crushed oats, and b^AQ 
afiopld be fed. After the calf was(,yrenned^ U sKcmld always be supplied with 
ample fodder, ’the speaker considered that calviea reared in the manner sug- 
gested, would be quite ready to come in at two years of age. 


April 22nd. — ^Pre 
.Most PftOi#AULE Oowr fqr^ti 


TARLEIL 

9nt: ll members and visitors. 

A.' T. Hill read the fqllowing 
ish is larstely infiuqiiced by the qpiuk>p 

breed, he is Iiat»e to ntgWht 
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it, and the result will be a failure. If, on tlie other hand, he has u fancy for 
any one breed, he will give it every care and attention, and this goes far towards 
making it a success. I favor the Holstein Friesian. They are hardy animals, 
splendidly constituted, and renowned for large yields of both milk and butter- 
fat. The Friesian is the backbone of the dairying industry in Holland, Denmark, 
England, Canada, the United States, and New Zealand, and is also becoming 
very popular in Australia.’’ Mr. Hill then traced the early breeding and the in- 
troduction of the breed into Holland. Continuing he said, ‘^The contention 
that the Friesians are not economical producers, and that they require consider- 
ably more feed than the other breeds, is purely a prejudiced statement by 
breeders of other types of cattle. Recent experiments conducted in America 
prove that the breed are the most economical producers. A cow of any breed 
requires an abundance of food if she is a good producer, and the fallacious 
idea of a cow giving a large volume of milk on scanty food has time and again 
proved to be erroneous. That they must be dairy cattle of the first order, is 
evidenced by the great length of breeding, and it must not bo forgotten that 
nearly all the modern breeds in Europe owe, in no small measure, the ability 
to milk through the influence of Friesian blood in their veins.” Three classes 
of cattle established in the Netherlands and the color standards required were 
also explained by the speaker. ”No one %vill deny the fact that the Friesians are 
great milkers; they do not possibly produce milk as high in butterfat content 
as some of the other breeds, but with the large flow of milk which the Friesian 
is noted for, the aggregate yield more than covers the deficiency in butterfat. 
In the River Murray Herd Testing Association, Friesians have won two years 
in succession in both the yield of milk and butterfat content, against all other 
breeds. Again, in the Official Test of Pure Bred Cows in South Australia, ending 
June .^Oth, 1923, six Friesians produced the highest yield in bothi milk and butter- 
fat. In South Australia, Friesians have the records for the production of milk 
and butterfat in the single cow tests for 24 hours, 7 days, 30 days, and 365 
days,” Records of champion performances of Holstein cows in America and 
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Oanada were then cited by Mr. Hill. *^The figures quoted above are official^ and 
prove that not only are the black and whites big milkers, but that they at^ 
also great butterfat producers. One of the reasons why the black and whites 
produce such large yields is the fact that tliey are able to their flow 

so consistently through the lactation period. The Friesian is considered to be 
a large eater, and this is argued as being a disadvantage by the Jersey fanciers. 
The Holstein Friesian is a large>frumed cow, but she has something to show for 
what she consumes, and will always market well for beef. Naturally, too, Friesians 
produce large calves, and these at two months old would be worth about £1 
per head more than the Jerseys. If the Holstein calves are fattened as steers, 
there would be a considerable difference, because the butcher has a strong dis- 
like for Jerseys. The majority of farmers keep pigs, and consider them a paying 
proposition, and more so when plenty of milk is avaUable. The Friesian, because 
of its great milk fiow, not only gives high butterfat yields, but supplies large 
quantities of skim milk for the pigs. From the point of view of milk, butterfat, 
or beef production, the Friesian leads the way, and I am confident that the 
Friesian is the most profitable cow, whether for wholesale milk production, or 
for the supply of cream.*’ In the discussion that followed, Mr. A. M. Fuller 
considered that the most profitable cow for the farmer to keep would necessarily 
be a dual purpose beast.. He gave preference to the Milking Shorthorn. He 
regretted that farmers generally did not pay enough attention to the selection 
and grading of their dairy herd. That type of beast was a wonderful milker, 
and of a particularly robust constitution, and eagerly sought after by the 
butchers. The calves were also exceptionally good ** doers,” and noM for 
their early maturity. Mr. J. Mclnemy advocated the Milking Shorthorn for 
either milk or a butchers* beast. Mr. L. Arthur believed the Milking Shorthorn 
to be a good type of cow for the farmer to keep, but like all cows, needed a 
good deal of care. Mr. W. Neate thought the Friesian a great producer, taking 
her all the year round, and she also produced a good calf. Mr. W. S. Kelly said 
it was to be regretted that districts did not fix on a particular breed of cattle 
to suit their districts, as was done in Britain. He pointed out the advantage 
of the subsidy offered by the Government for pure bred bulls, and urged farmers 
to take advantage of the offer. 


TARLEE. 

May 20th. — Present; 19 meipbers and five visitors. 

Farm Management. — In the course of an address dealing with the subject, 
”How to Make Our Farms Pay,** Mr. A. S. Toll, of Gawler, said he had ex- 
perienced all the difficulties common to the man on the land— -drought, fiF<v 
water shortage, disappointing crops, &c., but he found that those could be over- 
come by industry and the application of scientific methods and a good businese 
and general management of the farm. It was not necessary to have large hold- 
ing, but it WHS essential to adopt n system of rotation. The system adopted by 
the spe^er was one-third fallow, one-third second crop, one-third first crop, 
making a rotation of bare fallow, wheat, and oats or barley on stubble, thereby 
giving the whole of the farm a change to oats or barley once in three years. That 
system provided a great preventive measure against take-all” and caved the 
soil from wheat ‘^sickness.** If the system of half -fallow and half -crop were 
adopted, oats should be sown occasionally, even on fallow, and the result would 
be very beneficial. If, however, the former system of rotation was followed, 
it would be advisable to give the stubble land good tillage. It should be culti- 
vated in the autumn, after having been fed bare by sheep. He advised trying 
as many sheep as possible. They were a very profitable side line, and in addi- 
tion to keeping down weeds, thw droppings fertilised the soib He considered 
that the Tarlee district could, with the former system of rotation in operatioi^ 
easily carry one sheep to three acres for fattening by the end of fallowing, tilje 
sheep having been purchased off shears, or one ewe to four acres. Hand feeding 
the sheep during autumn or whilst waiting for stubble paddocks for prasSag 
ckonld be ca^ed out* He preferred weGiers off shears, because they did not 
require so much attention as ewes. The latter reouired the most attention dur- 
ing tl^e busiest timjBn on the farm, either with flies or lambing. By earefrp 
bluing and proper management, shehp would usually show enough profit to 
In? fuMT He belienad in .persistent heavy dressing of sum, MA 
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in the advantage of early fallow. The work should be finished by the end of 
Angus^and subsequent cultivation performed whenever a surface crust or weeds 
It necessaiy. The stubbles should not be burned, but stocked heavily, 
when the straw could be ploughed in without any difficulty. He considered it 

^ *7 ^ short, or a man 

Short. The work should be done systematically, and up to schedule. If the 
men employed on the farm received good treatment and good wages, and worked 
i^onaUe hours, very little labor trouble would be experienced. He considered 
18 important to keep all farm buildings, fences, and other improvements in good 
repair. By-products of the farm should not be wasted, but by keeping a pig or 
two, fowls, and a few cows, they could be turned into profitable side lines. He 
considered it necessary for every farmer to keep a simple system of books. A 
short discussion followed. 


WILLIAM8TOWN WOMEN'S. 

May 7th. — Present: 15 members. 

Burks and Scalds.— A paper under the title Burns and Scalds’' was con- 
tributed by Mrs. W. Grigg. Prom this paper the following is printed; — “Children 
are very liable to accidents from boiling water, other fluids, and burns. When 
a scald is at all extensive, it is of very serious import. A child with one-third 
of surface of its body burned or scalded will probably die from shock; if it 
survives the shock, sopie internal inflammation may subsequently develop, caus- 
ing death. The extent of a scald is a more important consideration than its 
depth. A large surface burn is more dangerous than a small deep one. Where 
the scald is extensive, it is advisable not to remove any clothes. Cover all the 
exposed scald with old, clean, linen rags or handkerchiefs soaked well in some 
sweet oil, and send at once for the doctor. The oil can be mixed with equal 
parts of lime water, and shaken thoroughly in a bottle before it is applied to 
the parts. The lime water relieves the pain, but it would be foolish to wait 
long fbr lime or lime water, because the injured parts should be protected from 
the air as quickly as possible. If oil is not at hand, vaseline may be used, or 
even butter or cream. The application of flour directly to the scald interfere* 
with the easy treatment of the wounds by the physician. In smaller burns, when 
the clothes adhere to the injury, it should be softened with warm oil beforr- 
the dothes are removed, and the wound immediately covered with equal parts of 
oil and lime water, or vaseline. Picric acid is an excellent application for 
scalds and bums, about a teaspoonful should be dissolved in i pint of hot water, 
and the wound covered with clean, old, linen rags or handkerchiefs soaked in 
the lotions. The first dressing should remain for couple of days without re- 
moval and subsequently, the wounds should be dressed daily. When there is 
an onensive smell, it is necessary to dress the wounds twice daily. [A medical 
practitioner to whom this paper was shown prior to publication, made the sugges- 
tion that the attendant should put the dressing on in small strips about' lin. wide. 
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This renders the subsequent dressings easier and less painful. — ^Ed.] Drinks 
hot milk or hot milk, colfee, and water are helpful in overcoming the shock. 
They are infinitely better than alcohol in any form. Alcoholic drinks are harm- 
ful, as their temporary stimulating effects are always followed by increased 
depression. The constant supply of hot water iir teaspoonful doses acts as a good 
temporary stimulant to the heart and circulation. Hot gruel, groats, or other 
easily-digested foods should be given at regular intervals. 


LIGHT’S PASS, May 15th. — ^Two papers, one championing the tractor, and 
one the horse, were read on the subject ‘‘Tractor v. Horse in Orchard and Vine- 
yard.” Mr. L. Plush read the paper favoring the tractor, and Mr. B. Scholz 
supported the claims of the horse. An instructive discussion followed. 

LYNDOOH, May 15th. — ^A paper dealing' with the subject “Farming” was 
read by Mr. H. W. Lames, and an interesting discussion ensued. Other subjects 
of local interest were also discussed. 

BOSEDALE, April 16th. — Twelve members attended the April meeting, when 
Mr. V. Hocking read a paper, “Principles of Breeding.” 

On May 20th, a further meeting of the Branch was held, and a number of 
subjects of local and timely interest were discussed. 

STOCKPORT, June 10th. — ^Mr. R. Gillespie (Dairy Assistant) attended the 
meeting, and gave a demonstration of milk testing, and an address on subjects 
relating to the dairying industry. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, May 16th. — Mr. S. R. Cockburn delivered^ an address. 
“Fertilizing Pasture Lands.” A paper dealing with the same subject was read 
by Mr. F. E. Rix. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, June 13th. — Mr. J. B. Harris (Orchard Instructor and 
Inspector for the District) delivered an address, “Pruning,” and demonstrated 
his remarks with blackboard illustrations. 

WILLIAMSTOWN WOMEN’S, June 4th.— Mr. J. S. Hammatt read an ex- 
tract, “Hydatids,” and an instructive discussion followed. Mrs. Filsen tabled 
home-made sausages, and gave members a recipe for making them. 

WIRRILLA, May 17th. — Mr. F, Coleman (Member of the Advisory Board of 
Agriculture) attended the meeting and delivered an address, “Wheats for Hay 
and Grain.” A collection of varieties of seed wheat was exhibited by Mr. Cole- 
man. 


YORKE PENINSULA DISTRICT. 

(TO BUTE.) 

BRENTWOOD. 

^ril J.7th. — Present: 19 members and four visitors. 

The Stock-Carrting Capacity op the Farm. — ^Mr. A. E. Twartz read the 
following paper — “With the present high prices prevailing for wool, every atten- 
tion should be given to the improvement of pastures. Some soils do not lend 
themselves to profitable cultivation, others require periodical cultivations inter- 
spersed' with temporary pasture, whilst others lend themselves to continuous 
crop growing. Considerations in this district will naturally apply to the first 
two classes of soil. The means of increasing the livestock carrying capacity of 
the farm are:-^(l) jihanuring or top-dressing, (2) growing fodder crops, (3) 
encouraging natural grasses and edible plants and checking the spread or plante 
of inferior feeding valu^ (4) systematic handling of stock and management of 
pastures. In regard to No. 1, it has already been proved that heavier applications 
of fertilisers improve the herbage. Good results are coming from every part of 
the State where pastures have been top dressed annually with Icwt. of super- 
prosphate. This has been found in many instances to more than double the 
livestock carrying capacity. (2) I recommend for fodder crops in this district, 
Tunis barley and an early variety of oats. The barley makes rapid growth early 
in the winter, whilst the oats remain green later in the summer. Much is to be 
systfiph. cases the,s9ils nrji jijg^t.and de^iefit 
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m humus, and continual cropping with cereals tends to exhaust the humiia^ 
and naturally the crops suffer. Chie way of returning humus to the soil is hf 
crowding stock on small areas, and to do this fodder crops must be grown. 
(3) Much improvement in pastures can be wrought by attention to this point. 
Noxious weeds only take the place of other moie serviceable plants. Manuring 
helps considerably to sweeten the soil, and in sweet soils clovers and good grasses 
are better able to hold their own ag^st those plants partial to sour soil condi- 
tions, and which are usually of poor feeding value. (4) The systematic hand* 
ting of stock and management of pastures has,^ in an indirect way, something to 
do with the improvement of pastures. For instance, great harm can be done 
by overstocking. Good judgment is required in feeding off a pasture. It is 
always better to remove stock a few days too soon that a few days too late, both 
for the benefit of the pasture and the stock. Whilst on this point, mention must 
be made of rabbits, for they do cqnsiderable damage in eating the sweet and 
letter parts of the pasture, and destroy the plants by eating them too close to 
the roots. By increasing the stock-carrying capacity, not only the pastures are 
improved, but the livestock that is reared in the district will ^o be improved.” 
In the discussion that followed, Mr. 0. H. Boundy said the present price of wool 
and mutton would well repay more attention being devoted to fodder crops. 
He thought if more attention were given to stock, it would possibly prove a 
t>etter paying proposition than wheat growing. During the present year he in- 
tended to top dress with super an area of virgin Iqnd, and would report the 
results later. Mr. J. J. Honner considered that the matter under discussion was 
only in its infancy in South Australia. He agreed that in some instances 
stock would pay much better than wheat. Older agricultural countries had 
found it necessary to resort to stock raising in conjunction with wheat growing. 
They had been successful, and under much greater difficulties than were expen- 
onced in South Australia. Men on small holdings often found it difficult to 
supply grazing for the stock, but the remedy was in growing suitable fodder 
erops. He spoke strongly of the value of spreading stable manure on the land, 
instead of dumping it behind the stable, as was often done. He agreed with the 
paper in respect to drilling barley and oats on hay ground, to fallow later, and so 
gain dn the sheep and lambs more than could be gained by earlier fallow. 
Mr. J. Boundy said the subject was one of vital importance to the whole farm* 
ing oonununity. He drew a comparison between the stock-carrying capacity 
of the district 20 years aso and that of tne present time. The advent of super 
had resulted in a wonderful increase in stock on the farms. Systematic manur- 
ing had increased stock-carrying, as well as increased wool yields, and enabled 
fanners to grow better crops of cereals, as well as natural fodder plants. Such 
.being the case, farmers would do well to consider the matter of manuring and 
intense culture more than they had done in the past. He cited a case in which 
the value of heavy applications of stable manure could be seen in the herbage 
and crops after some years. In reply, Mr. Twartz said it was a capital idea 
to put hay ground under fodder crops, and it would compensate handsomely for 
the late fallow. He had a smalt paddock which had b^n treated With stable 
manure, and at first with 501bs. of super, but now Icwt. to the acre, which had 
been cropped continuously for 20 years. For the last nine years he Idad grown 
^alternate fodder and hay crops, the last hay crop yielding two tons to the aer^ 
He thought the use of ensilage for ewes and lambs might well be tested. 


KILKERAN. 

May 13th. — ^Present: 10 members. 

Mr. A. Wakefield, in opening a discussion on the sobje^t ^'*The Best Implement 
for Sandy Soil,” said the spring tyiss cultivator was the best implement. Jk 
left the land in a rough ^^ridgy” condition, widch prevented tiie soil from 
drifting, and for its size it was the tightest implement, which was a great con- 
sideration in sandy soil. Mr. 8, T. Subtly endorsed the CSiairman’s remarkl, 
and emphasised the necessity for W<hdQiig very wide shares, on the spriim tynA 
Tin. preferably, because wm the Widfi'^raaTes large ridges would be made, aim 
the soil inrald ber less to iAit Ur. 0. iPi F. flawade had» protefi thaift 
paid to fidBow l^t or Wdy sofls. Such ihe^ ndtrays^ be woilud whtill 
in A wet eottditkm. 
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WwT PiCKLiNO.—In discusaing tliia subject, Mr. B. Wakefield stated that 
pickling was a most important part of the operations of all cereal growers. He 
had used formalin, which had given better results than bluestone. He had used 
the '‘barrel'' method when treating the grain. Mr. S. T. Keightlej endorsed 
the previous speaker's views, as regards formalin. Shovelling the grain and 
solution on the floor was undoubtedly the best method of being sure that every 
g^rain came into contact with the pickle. Mr. E. H. Dutschke remarked that one 
point in favor of bluestone as a pickle was that wheat could be sown any length 
of time after pickling, and germination was not affected. He had used formalin, 
however, because it was much cleaner to handle. Mr. 8. J. Jones favored for- 
malw; he had sown it after pickling at different lengths of time from the fob 
lowing day after, to about a week after pickling, and found no difference in 
germination. Members generally favored formalin, the strength of the mixture 
being lib. of formalin to 40galls. of water for wheat, and a little stronger for 
barley. 


ABTHUBTON, April 24th. — The meeting discussed the subject "Wheat Crop 
Competitions," and Mr. M. T. Hynes was elected as the Branch representative 
under the scheme proposed by the Advisory Board. Messrs. H 3 me 8 and Henscbke 
gave a fine report of the Yorke Peninsula Conference. 

MOONTA, May 24th. — Mr. B. C. Kitto gave an interesting account of a trip 
he had recently made by motor car from Moonta to Sydney. 

PASKEVILLE, June 17th. — ^Various matter of local interest were discussed. 
It was resolved, "That the members of the Paskeville Agricultural Bureau 
pledge themselves to discontinue the growing of red wheats." 

WBAVEBS, May 13th. — Mr. F. A. Anderson read a paper, "Increasing the 
Population throughout the Agricultural Areas of the Commonwealth," and an 
interesting discussion ensued. 
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WESTERN DISTRICT. 

BUTLER (Average annual rainfall, 16.61in.). 

April 16th. — ^Present: 12 members and two visitors. 

Tanning Hides. — Messrs. W. and V. Pfitzner contributed the following paper: 
— Tanning leather with the method described below is an easy process, and 
takes very little time. First, the hide should be put in a mixture of lime and 
water, so that the hair can he scraped off easily. The hide should be laid on a 
flat and clean surface and scraped on both sides to take off the hair, fat, meat, 
etc. It should then be left in clean water until the tan liquid is ready. The 
liquid consists of one 4gall. bucket of wild peach or quondong bark added to 
20gall8. of water. When cold, the hide can 1^ immersed in the solution. Care 
should be taken that the tan is not too strong until the hide commences to show 
the color of the liquid. Then the liquid can be made as strong as possible by 
adding more scalded bark. The addition of three buckets of bark will in most 
cases prove sufficient. All that remains to do is to air the hide once a week. 
The process will take three to four months. Care should be taken when airing 
the hide that it is not allowed to become dry and stiff. When the hide becomes 
heavy it is a sure sign that it is nearly tanned. After the hide is tanned, it 
should be washed in two or three waters, but not allowed to become dry until 
the dressing is applied. When the tanner is applying the dressing — a mixture 
of mutton fat and beeswax — the hide should be hung over a rail, and the dressing 
well rubbed into the leather on the flesh 'side with a block of wood. The hide can 
then be left to dry until required for use. If the dressing is not applied, the 
leather will become hard and wrinkly, and will stretch, crack, and break when 
used. Any red bark will tan leather. Tanning a rabbit skin will take three weeks, 
a kangaroo skin six to eight weeks, and a hide three months.” 

KOPPIO (Average annual rainfall, 22.40in.). 

May 20th. — Present: 12 members. 

Top Dressing Pastures. — In' the course of a discussion on this subject some 
members expressed the opinion that high grade super was not suitable for top 
dressing. Mr. W. R. Richardson thought that high grade fertiliser contained 
too much free acid. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. M. T. Gardner) mentioned that 
he had top dressed a 50-acre paddock last year with high grade super at the 
rate of about 501bs. per acre, with wohderfi^y good results. Poison^g Ootsk. 
— ^Mt. V. W. Gardner asked if members knew of any effective means of poison- 
ing crows. Several members recommended a blood mixture spread on a sheOp 
skin, whilst others thought that powdered glass or S.A.P. mixed in small fat 
balls i^as very effective. One member said he had seen them caught with a 
baited fish hook attached to a copper wire. 

LIPSON. 

April 26th. — Present: 11 members and visitors. 

Care op Machinery. — ^The following paper was read by Mr* D. C. Stewart:— 
'^^Too often a farmer buys a machine, uses it for a fraction of the Reason, then 
leaves it in the opeii ot under a tree at the mercy of ‘the sun and rain for the 
rest of the 12 months. Again, some farmers pull the machines Under a straw or buA 
covering, where water drips on th^m all through the winter. A machine exposed 
to the weather for nine months in this district will deteriorate almost as much 
as if that machine were working all the time. When a famer buys a machine, 
lie should see that a Weather-proof shed is provided. Farmers do not use enouffh 
paint on the machines. Machinery, if painted every two or three years 
last a lifetime. Paint prevents rust, preserves timber, and gives the machine a 
|new life. The farmer idiould use judgment when working a machine, especially 
if it ie a new ont. Borne men are inclined to think that because the machine 
Is new, it will work without any attention, but such is seldom the case. So far 
as the cai^e qf ^the ma^iiAe ie oeneemed, the fficst season is the*, most importani 
All nuts should; be Jumt 1%hteiiidt apd all betutiigB watched to see 4hat tney arp 
correcilj^ a^usted. use good spend a little time each dinner time and 
piomiair with a spanner. If a hUt happens to break, ^ not Use wire to effect a 
^air, but see that a few spare bolts are carried in tiie tool box in case of 
breakagiki. Be wore that the pieces of the machine that have come apart 
Mie r cOTt of the brea k ^ of th e h olt an in poglHo n when the Mt is se^ we|t 
* lightly* good dhfctuwion MUtowed, in vHuchnall mcnibeirs tnck pvrt*^''*^ 
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LIPSON. 

May 17th. — Present: 15 members. 

H ANDUi^o AND Breaking Young Horses. — Mr. W. O’Connor read the following 
pajMf: — *^Bad habits of horses are very often caused by the faulty handling 
and breaking by an inexperienced horseman. !^iud treatment and careful hand* 
ling are the mam points to be observed in breaking in young animals. See that 
all tackle is sound and strong before catching a young horse, and so give it np 
ehanee to break away. When caught, the colt should be held and thoroughly 
handled, and an endeavor made to accustom it to being touched on any part of 
the body before putting it into the team or vehicle. Handling a young horde 
in an open bridle is the most satisfactory method. Teach the horse to tie u^, 
using a strong rope in the first place, until the colt is thoroughly broken in. 
Also teach it to lead and drive l^fore it is worked in chains, and there will 
then be little or no subsequent troubles.” A short discussion followed. 

aULTALIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.55in.). i 

May 17th. — Present: seven members and visitors. 

Cars and Treatment of Horses. — In the course of a short paper dealing with 
this subject, Mr. J. G. Story referred to the important part the farm team 
played in the working of the property, and said the animals should be watered 
and fed regularly. Care should be taken to groom the shoulders to assist in 
minimising trouble with sore shoulders. Well-fitting collars and harness should 
also be used, and if possible, the collars should be re-lined every two years, 
because the sweat hardened the stuffing, which caused lumps and sores on the 
Shoulders. Bran acted as a blood tonic, and the team should occasionaUy be 
given a liberal allowance with the ordinary chaff ration. Draught horses 
should not be asked to travel at a fast pace, about five miles per hour, when 
pulling a heavy load, should be the maximum pace. Concluding, Mr. Story 
Said, ” Treat the horses well and kindly and they will do good work.” A short 
discussion followed. 

MOUNT HOPE. 

May 17th. — ^Present: nine members.) 

Economy on the Farm. — Mr, B. L. Myers read the following paper: — “One 
of the main factors of successful farming is economy, but at the samp time beware 
of false economy. For instance, it is not profitable to use }cwt. of super instead 
of Icwt., neither is it economical to provide the stock with insufficient feed, 
and neglect the implements. Economy, combined with good judgment, will alwa^ 
play a very important part in successful farming. Some farmers dO not tak 
any care of the empty super bags, while the carefid and good manager will shake 
them out well, or given them a good wash and hang them out to dry, when they 
can be used for many purposes. The good farmer will cover his haystack, have 
no losses through mice and wet weather, and will always give his animals 
good sound food and clean water. He will also clean out the troughs and tanks 
before they become too dirty, in order to always maintain a good state of 
health among the animals. It is also economical to erect fences and keep them 
in good order, because once the stock make a habit of crawling and breaking 
fences, they are hard to stop, and will give endless trouble in trying to keep 
them enclosed in the paddocks.” 

PETINA (Average annual rainfall, 13.19in.), 

May 24th. 

Eleven members were present at the May meeting.^ The question of deetroy- 
ing “buck bush” was brought forward for discussion. Mr. G. Boberts said that 
the best plan to adopt was to remove the beam from a set of harrows, and mm 
the harrows — one horse to each ieaf-^^nrer the giofind. The bushes should be 
left fylt a week untii thorougbiiy dty^ when they could be burnt. Mr. W. Btoi^ 
said for 4Ming with the bushes llllow land, he had etflpped an old drSt. 
and with kM chains had fastened a set of harrows without m beamr-behii4 
^e drive. Tne bushes were gathered into large heaps, and toM be buiiit whUh 
prepertl^^diy;... Tkm chains should be about Oft in lit «cdea4o laigi 

neaps oi bushes. 
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POOCfHEBA. 

April 2nd. — Present: l8 inejiibers. 

™ Wheat.— I n the course of a paper ilealing with this subject, Mr. 

F. & Gosling said pickling wheat was absolutely necessary, and it was first 
advisable to run the seed through a grader to remove all weed seeds and cracked 
grain, and to ensure a clean sample. After referring to various methods used for 
pickling wheat, Mr. Gosling said he had used a mechanical wheat pickier for 
the last three seasons, and had had very good results. The solution he used con- 
sisted of lib. of bluestone and lib. of salt to lOgnlls. of water. In the discussion 
that followed Mr. C. Bolilin said he had used 11b. of bluestone to Sgalls. of 
water, and yet there was smut in the crop. Mr V. Newbon asked which imple- 
ment was the best for harvesting wheat for seed. Mr. Prowett considered wheat 
^thered with the stripper gave a better germination. Mr. McCormack asked 
if the coinbined drill and cultivator was a success in scrub land. Mr. Bohlin 
did not think stumps would break the tyiics. Mr. Humphris had had good results 
from a spring tyne cultivator in rough country. Mr. Gosling asked which wheats 
yielded best in the district. Members favored Gluyas. Mr. Prowett asked if 
Ford was a suitable wheat for the district. Mr. Bohlin said Ford was subject to 
smut, otherwise it was successful. Mr. McCormack used nine balls of binder 
twine on 5^ acres of Ford in cutting portion of the crop for hay. Mr. Prowett 
had good results from Currawa. Mr. Gosling, in reply to a question, considered 
Major too late for the district. Mr. A. B. Bockelberg asked if it was advisable 
to harrow dry ploughing before the drill. Mr. Bohlin favored harrowing before 
and after the drill. Mr. Prowett asked if it was advisable to harrow after the 
wheat had showed up. Mr. Bohlin believed it an advantage to harrow in 
August. Mr. Gosling had seen good results from harrowing after the crop was 
up on Yorke Peninsula, but had not tried it on the West Coast. Members ex- 
pressed the opinion that harrows could be safely used in sandy soils, if worked 
whilst the ground was wot. Several other subjects were also discussed. 


POOCHKRA. 

May 7th. — Present: 17 members. 

TaKk Construction. — Mr. C. O. Bohlin read the following paper: — “Tank 
construction and the conservation of water are of the highest importance to the 
majority of farmers on the West Coast. From recent investigations, I find 
that the quickest and most economical way of constructing underground tanke 
is to excavate with a plough and earth scoop. When excavating a tank, it is 
advantageous to work the sides down with a slope inwards, because when con- 
creting the walls is commenced, there will be no need for concrete boards. It 
has been found very economical for farm tanks in this district to utilise the 
rubble in the bottom of the tank excavations for making the concrete, and 1 
of cement to 12 or 14 of rubble has proved to be a very satisfactory concrete 
mixture. For the flush plaster, a mixture of 5 to 1 is recommended. Then 
take 2 of good, sharp, washed sand and 1 of cement to make a finishing cement 
plaster. The tank should be roofed as soon as completed, because the sun on 
the fresh cement often causes it to crack. The shade also eliminates evapora- 
tion of water. When selecting a site for a tank it is advisable, if possible, 
to select a position a little above water lodgments, in order to give the over- 
flow water a chance of draining away from the tank.” In the discussion that 
followed, Mr. J. B. Brockelberg thought the walls and sides of the tank should 
be treated with cement wash or tar. Mr. W. A. Gosling had obtained most 
success with a dry stone wall tank. He had used about four drums of cement 
on a 25,000galL tank. 


ROBERTS AND TEHRAN. 

May 16th. — Present: 12 members and visitors. 

Diet V . Shark Ploughs. — In the course of a discussion on this subjee^ Mr. 
G. Smith favored a share plough wherever it could be used, but where land wm 
very bushV or carried much stubble, the share plough could not do a go^ nop. 
Bushy tod that was to be fallowed diould have the shoots cut, and be flre- 
raked^ and then ploughed with A share plough. Mr. H. Simmons favored a shsre 
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plough, because it left a firm seed bed, and pulled out stumps. All fallowing 
should be done with a heavy share plough, and subsequent working could be dofie 
with a skim plough or share cultivator. Mr. H. Lewis said the share plough 
was the better implement to work if the land was clear, A disc plough £d not 
break all the ground, because the discs missed the soil when jumping over 
stumps and stones. Mr. A. Smith agreed thfit a share plough should be used 
wherever possible, but it was advisable to have a disc plough on hand to plough 
land that was too rough for a foot plough. The land was cleared more quickly, 
however, by using the latter. Mr. S. Simmons considered that in new country 
farmers should endeavor to have one of each type of plough. The foot plough 
should be used wherever possible, but there was usually some land too rough 
to do a good job with any implement but a disc. Mr. C. Masters said if foot 
ploughs were used more extensively better crops would be grown. The disc 
plough did not break the soil as well as a share plough. Especially did that 
apply to the twin-disc plough, the smaller discs of which, when the bearings 
b^ame worn, did not cut as deeply as the front discs. On bushy land a disc had 
to be used, but wherever possible the share plough should be used. Mr. A. T. 
Cowley said the object of ploughing was to break and pulverise the soil. The 
share plough cut the soil to an even depth, whereas the disc left ridges under- 
neath. He thought, however, that imder favorable conditions the disc pulverised 
the soil better than a share plough. He considered it advisable to have both 
types of plough in that district. Mr. D. Jonas said a foot plough was needed 
to do first-class work, but for that district he favored a disc until the bushea 
were killed. He had done satisfactory work with a drill hauled by a tractor. 
Mr. W. H. Whittaker favored the share plough. He had used a twin-disc, and 
found that when the bearings became worn the small discs missed a lot of 
ground, but by using discs all the same size it eliminated that to a great extent. 
He favored shallow ploughing with a foot plough. Mr. B. Evans preferred the 
share plough wherever possible, especially for fallowing. For very bushy land, 
however, he favored a disc. Mr. M. Masters agreed that the share plough should 
be used wherever possible. It had the advantage of cutting through and 
tearing the roots over which the disc would ride. 


TALIA. 

May 10th. — Present: 12 members and visitors. 

The Aoblcultural Bureau. — ^Mr. D. McBeath read the following paper: — 
^'SufiScient interest is not taken in the meetings of the Agricultural Bureau in 
this district. One repeatedly hears farmers complaining about the Government 
Departments not helping primary producers, and yet, here is a Department set 
wholly aside for rural education, which is the most substantial help the man 
on the land can have. All advice in connection with crops, stock, gardening, 
dairying, &c., is given free by Government experts to members of the Bureau, 
and each member receives the Agricultural Journal monthly free of charge. 
Members should take an interest in Bureau meetings, and always come prepared 
to ask questions, and if possible, give practie^ advice to other members. 
Another very important matter is, that when a member is asked tb write a 
paper, he should not neglect his duty, because the reading of the paper and the 
discussion that ensues are the principal educational factors of the Bureau. When 
no paper is read it is difficult to arouse a good discussion, consequently interest 
is lost, and probably the next meeting finds a smaller attendance. Considering 
that membership, advice. Journal^ &c., are absolutely free, members should En- 
deavor to take more interest in the Bureau, and if a farmer thinks that he has 
learned all that there is to be learned about agriculture, let him not be selfish, 
but come to the meetings and give other meml^rs the benefit of his knowledge. 
Bemember the motto at the foot of the Bureau meeting cards — ^Membership 
carries responsibility’ — so be punctual and regular in attendance.” 


YADNABIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09in.). 

April 15th«^Present: 12 members aijid visitors. 

9KR»iNG.*<*^The following paper was read by Mr. G. Langston: — ” Every eare^ 
fanner should commenEe seeding operatioas immediate^ after harvest hj 
making ell pr^rations, so that when ^e predse tine eomesi'lie may eommeaeo 
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'vv'ithout delay. Operations should be well carried out on thoroughly prepared 
land, or^ there will not be much chance of satisfactory yields at harvest time. 
The period before actual seeding can be taken up with putting implements in 
order, setting up the drill, and having all chains and swings in readiness. Seed 
can be pickled in advance, so that it may have time to dry out. A good method 
of pickling is to use a fair-sized barrel (let into the ground), and to have a 
draining contrivance rigged up on to which the butt of wheat can be dropped 
when pulled out. The bag of wheat should be separated into two butts, thereby 
given the seed plenty of room to swell, and to allow the pickling solution a good 
'chanco to soak through. One pound of bluestonc to lOgalls. of water is ample 
to counteract bunt and smut. Dry sowing can be done early on new land, and 
very good crops can sometimes be grown, but there is always a danger of their 
coming along too early. New land should be given a good ploughing for the first 
crop, and after that the cultivator will do. It should be the plan of every farmer 
to have as much fallow as possible, because better results are obtained from 
fallow land. Fallow should be worked after practically every rain, when the 
weeds make their appearance; although weeds can be killed more easily during 
dry weather, the land is not worked so well as when wet. Sheep are a great 
help to the farmer in keeping dowm weeds, especially when one is too busy 
to get on the land, but on light soils, if the flock is too large, they may start 
the fallow drifting. If the soil is of a heavier nature, sheep are exceptionally 
useful to keep fallow clean, break up clods of earth, and to pack the soil. If 
the fallow has been worked a time or two during the year, one working is suffi 
cient at seeding time, but the w^eeds should be given a good chance to mature. 
If the land is well cleared the cultivator is the best implement, because more 
land can be got over, and it can be worked to a depth of 2m. and leave a good 
solid bottom for the seed bed. The cultivator should bo followed immediately 


The Improved McGillivray Patent 
Rotary Grain Pickier. 
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That ^ ensures every 
grain is well rubbed 
in pickle. No need 
to worry, you cmnot 
over or under pickle, 
as you have the same 
QUANTITYand STRENGTH 
to every bag (3 quarts)* 
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Thb machine is 
always dean, and ready 
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No hififr lifting of 
bai^2ft. 6m. at mot*. 
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and pickle thoroughly 
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hour.* For speed, efficiency, ecoooiw. End iwplioty, thb machine stancbal^ 
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by the drills and if the fanner has the opportunity, a light set of harrows can be usad 
to cover the seed. A good rolling is also beneficial to the land. It is a matter of judg- 
ment as to what seed should be sown, but Gluyas has a fairly good name for early 
wheat in this district, whilst Florence, Federation, Ourrawa, Major, and Queen 
Fan have all proved their merits. Early and» mid-season wheats show a good 
return if sown at the rate of 451bs. of seed and 601bs. of super. The combina 
tion drill and cultivator is a great help to the farmer if his land is free 
from rubbish and stumps. Seeding operations should start about the second 
week in April, and should not be carried on later than the end of June.” Mr. 
J. J. Deer did not agree with the strength of solution prescribed for pickling — 
it was too weak. He always used one to five when dipping, and one to foui 
when sprinkling. He would sow TOlbs. of seed to the acre instead of 451b8., 
and would use a combine instead of a cultivator if the land were suitable. Mr 
F. W. Jericho said he would work new land lightly, and thought wheat could 
be pickled before seeding commenced. Mr. J. A. I^rotski used a one to eight 
solution, and always stirred the wheat whilst in the pickle. Mr. A. Spriggs 
thought fiOlbs. of wheat should be sown to the acre of early varieties, and 451^. 
of stooling wheats such as Marquis. He considered IJlbs. of bluestone to lOgalls 
of water quite weak enough for pickling, and he always left the butts of wheat 
in the pickle for two minutes. One could pickle ahead if care was exercised 
to see that the wheat was perfectly dry before stacking. Mr. H. Degner used a one 
fo eight solution, and placed the wheat in a kerosene tin instead of a bag 
when immersing it in the pickle. He considered 451bB. of seed and fiOlbe. of 
super to the acre sufficient in the early part of the season, and later on he 
advocated sowing more seed and super to the acre. 


YADNABIE (Average annual rainfall, 14.09m.). 

May 20th. — Present: 16 members and visitors. 

Farmers’ Responsibilities. — ^Mr. W. E. Hier, in the course of a paper nnd&r 
this heading, pointed out that farmers should 1^ more careful in keeping their 
wheats true to name by avoiding negligent practices at seeding and harvest 
time, also to use care when reding wheat for seed so as not to crack or injure 
it in any other way. Mr. F. w. Jericho thought farmers should avoid groiring 
uid marketing weeds and the seed of same with the wheat. He did not believe 
in sowing wheat without pickling under any conditions. Mr. O. Forbes said he 
made it a practice to sow wheat for seed on new ground or clean fallow, and 
when drilling left a small space between the different sorts, and then cut two 
widths with the binder around the different varieties. He did not think there 
was much danger of smut in wheat sown before the opening rains. Mr. O. 
Kobelt thought a lot of weeds were spread through feeding of same to stock. 
Mr. W. L. Brown never pickled before the opening rains, but after that he 
pi^ed every variety of wheat. He always used bluestone. Mr. P. Dolling 
always obtained seed wheat and oats from reputable farmers, and even then it 
was difficult to get wheat true to type. He was a strong believer in grading. 


BIG SWAMP, May 15t|i. — ^A number of subjects of local and timely interest 
were brought before the meeting for consideration, and an instructive disoussion 
ensued. 


OOLUE, May 81st,-^Ten members and several visitors attended tfie May meet- 
ing, which took the of a ”Questien Box.” A number of total and timely 
topics were disteaied* 


PATOH, May j^th.— Members ^isfUfsed the cultivation 
and grasm for the Lincoln ffiMirict, and Mr. C. Dorward fW|^r ‘ * fSat 
each member of the Branch should iotr a plot of any varied of fodder txof. 
Mr. £. E. Chapman offered a ptise of one gninea for the bM fodder pipt ol 
from 1 to 26 acres, and Mr. 0. Bkdlrard ^eohsentea to Mvo for the 

second prise. Hr. T. PrOnde.wim prepared MjJir thw 19 

acres Uurgir area and oehffordt nt oHSMid 
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McLACHLAN, May 3Td. — An instructive paper, *‘A eomparison of Austru- 
iian and Canadian Conditions/’ was read by Rev. Owen, and an interesting dis- 
euBsion ensued. 

SMOKY BAY, May l7tlK — Discussion took place on the subjects, “Experimen- 
tal Plots, Water Reticulation, “ and “Farm Tractors. “ 

WIRRULLA, April 19th. — Twenty members and a large nuinl)er of visitors 
attended the meeting, which took the form of a social evening. The Manager 
of the Minippa Experimental Farm (Mr. Rowland Hill) attended, and presented 
eertifieates to the successful competitors in the local crop competitions. The 
meeting concluded with a dance and supper. 

YALLUNDA FLAT, May 17th.— Mr. S. C. Fairbrother, who had sown a plot 
of 15 acres with Sudan grass at the rate of about ISlbs. of seed and lOOlbs. 
of super to the acre, considered that the crop would carry five sheep to tlie 
acre. Other matters of timely interest were also discussed. 


EASTERN DISTRICT. 

BRINKLEY. 

May 17th. 

Top Drkssino. — The following paptM- was submitted by Mr. h . W. Rust:— 
*‘Let us assume that ii farmer has 1,500 acres of land cleared and fit for culti- 
vation III making plans for the season's crop, he has also to consider the 
amount of land he can fallow, and yet leave sufficient for fcedinK purposes for 
stock, which it can be assumed consists of, say, 15 horses, a few cows, and 150 
sheep. Under ordinary conditions, he would require at least 500 acres, in this 
district, for feed. To make this portion of the farm more profitable, 1 sug- 
irest top dressing about 200 acres with not less than fiOlbs. to Um acre of 45 i^r 
cent superphosphate, which would mean an outlay of about £24, and it would be 
Possible to carry 250 sheep instead of 150, in addition to other stock, becauw 
the feed would be more plentiful, and of better quality. In figures, thw would 
“Purchase of 100 sheep at fiOs. per head, £150; 5 tons 45 per cent, s^pw, 
:£24* total cost, £174. The balance-sheet at the end of the season would be 
roughly— Sale of lambs, 75 per cent, of sheep at the low £1 per 

head, £75; 100 fleeces of Slbs. at Is. 6d. P^*’. ^ J woidd 

allow £25 for depreciation of sheep, making their saleable value £125, this would 
irive a return of profit by stock on hand of £86, without taking into considera- 
tion the advantage the other stock would derive. As another example, how 
many times does the farmer bring his team into the stables when he is 
wor^g them to keep them in condition, because the feed is not good enough? 
Dur^^the course of the year, the cost of the chaff used for this purpose would 
balwoM W super bill. Where only a portion of a paddock has ^en top 
the difference in the feed on the dressed and undressed land can easily be 
seen from a distance. Aa to the time of application, I would apply the manure 
before the general break up of the weather, so that the feed would get a ^od 
utart with the first rains. The experiences of reliable men are not wanting 
?o show thar^^^^ of top drewing, the carrying capacity of a farm has 

been doubled, and even trebled. Another point of vital importance is ^at If 
the finures of the world's production of wheat for 1923 are studied, it will be 
leLXt there is a large^ surplus held by the principal exporting countries 
which will have an effect on prices, while on the other hand, the mwket for wool 
is hiirh and likely to remain so for some time to come. I, 
that the farmer must not depend on wheat or cereals alone to bring the highest 
iSteresi oThfs Sal, but with a system of top dressing, sheep are o^ of 
moi« aide lines to secure a better return per acre than at present. Many 
famZ hai a the end of ««ding and ttey 

might, with advantage, experiment with top dreeaing a portion of a paddoik. 
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COONALPYN. 

May 16th. 

An instructive evening spent in talking over various topics of local in- 
terest 


LAMEBOO (Average annual rainfall, 16.56in.). 

May 24th. — Present: 16 members and Visitors. 

OoftNSACKS. — Mr. Bertram, in a paper dealing with this subject, pointed out 
unfairness of the custom whereby the cereal grower was ealled u]Mn to supply 
the container in which the produce was marketed at practically nis own cost, 
whilst supplies of other forms of produce were permits to make a charge for 
the package. The only return which the cereal grower received for the sack in 
which the grain was marketed, was the acceptance of the merchant of the weight 
of the com sack as weight of wheat, which was about 2d., the sack in the 6rst 
instance costing about Is. 


KBINGIN. 

April 17th^ — ^Present: 14 members. 

Haavkst Kspobt. — Mr. J. Guthleben reported as follows on the yields secured 
during the season 1923-1924: — Early Gluyaa on new land (the flats having been 
work^ with a disc implement and drill, and sown with 621bs. of seed and 701bs. 
of 36 per cent, super) yielded ISbush. to the acre. Gluyas Late in the same 
paddock, but on land of a more sandy nature than the portion sown with Early 
Gluyas (sown in May with 601bs. of seed and 701b8. of 36 per cent, super, and then 
harrowed) yielded IS^bush. to the acre. Gurrawa Was drilled on new land during 
Hay. The land was' worked with a skim plough, and drilled with 421b8. of seed and 
701b8. of 36 per cent, super, and then harrowed. It yielded I2ibu8h. per acre. 
German Wonder was sown on new land in May. The paddock was ploughed and 
then drilled with SOlbs. of seed and 631b8. of 45 per cent, super, and flinaliy 
harrowed. The yield was 12bush. to the acre. German Wonder was also sown 
on stubble land that had been worked dry with a spring-tyne cultivator in 
April, and drilled with 451bs. of seed and 701bB. of 45 per cent, super. The 
paddock was harrowed, and yielded 14bush. to the acre. Gluyas Late was sown 
on oaten stubble. The land was cultivated dry in April, and again during 
May. Sixty pounds of seed and SOlbs. of 36 per cent, super were sown to the 
acre. The land was harrowed, and returned Shush, to the acre. 


MONARTO SOUTH (Average annual rainfall, 14in. to 15in.). 

May 17th. — Present: 16 members and visitors. 

Fallowing. — In the course of a paper dealing with this subject, Mr. M. 
Thomas said one of the most important points in fallowing was to see that the 
plough turned the ground thoroughly. From Sin. to 4in. he considered to be 
about the correct depth for that ^strict. He believed in harrowing immediately 
after the plough. If fallowing were done from about the end of) Jifly to Septem< 
her, it would assist the soil in retaining moisture, and allow weeds to germinate. 
If possible, the farmer should cross emtivate and harrow, in order to bring the 
soil to a level surface. He favored working tiie cultivator just deep enough to 
cut all weeds. A spring-tyne cultivator should be used if pebble. If the weeds 
were too big for the roring-^yne cultivator, a skim-plough or disc cultivating 

? ilougli could be used. A discussloii thep took jdace on tlie subject, ^^Implements 
or Working Fallow.’’ As the summer had been a wet one, most farmers had 
trouble in keeping the weeds down, s^^ used skim plou|^. and fonnd them 
verv effeetive, bnt the fallow set innch more after skimming than wbera a 
spnng-tootb cultivator bas been used. It was agreed that fallow should )» left 
'^rldgy,^* because then it could be worked 'ng more eMily than when perfectly 
level. 
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With these men at your dispoeal you could ao quite a lot of clearing. In 
the ^ Monkey ^ Grabber you aet their strength, without the 
upheep, in a simple, oom^ t, easy to-OMndle form. With the shoit 
k le^rer supplied, the power is in your own hands. This sturdy machine i 
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MUBBAY BBIDGE. 

April 15th. 

The Hon Sec. (Mr. A. R. Hilton) gave a report in ^hich were detailed the 
results secured with various fodder plants and vegetables that were being tested 
in ijie local high school gardens. 


NEW RESIDENCE (Average annual rainfall^ 12.50iii.) 

May 14th. — ^Present: 16 members and two visitors. 

Pickling Wheat. — Mr. A. Kassulke read the following paper: — Before seed 
wheat is pickled, cure should be taken to obtain wheat of the best quality. All 
seed wheat should be cleaned twice, or graded, in order to ensure a good sample. 
The pickling solution should be prepared by mixing jib. of bluestone in ligalls. 
of water to every bag of wheat. The wheat should be turned over with the 
shovel three times, and then left on the floor until the next day before being 
bagged. It is also advisable to have wheat pickled at least two days before 
it is sown.^' In the discussion that followed, Mr. P. J. Voigt said he never 
used more than lib. of bluestone to Obush. of wheat. Mr. J. P. Rchober, wh(* 
pickled with a machine, did not think two days were sufficient to dry the wheat. 
Mr. H. Klau favored covering the seed with a tarpaulin. Mr. W. Schier pickled 
two bags of wheat with 41b. bluestone and 4galls. of water. Mi. Kassulke, in 
reply to a question, said he always dissolved the bluestone in hot water. Mr. 
Eckermanii also favored pickling on the door. Mr. O. Klau favored putting n 
piece of salt in the pickle, because he considered that strengthened the pickle 
without damaging the grain. Mr. H. Klau always pickled on the floor, and h,ad 
never had smut. The writer of the paper stated that he had discarded machine 
pickling in favor of ti eating the seed by shovelling on a concrete floor. 


PARILLA WELL (Average annual rainfall, 16in. to 17in.). 

April 2l8t. — Present: 14 members. 

Harvest Reports. — Mr. J. W. Johnston reported as follows on the returns 
secured by him from different fields of wheat during the year 1023-4: — Paddock 
No. 1, treated with TOlbs. super, yielded 23bush. 421b8.; Paddock No. 2, dressed 
with 2221bs. super, returned 26bush. 401bs; Paddock No. 3, which received 
3361b8. super, harvested 26bu8h. 21bs. Forty-five per cent, super was used in each- 
test. Take-all was in evidence in the TOlbs. plot, but not in any of the others. 
Messrs. J. E. Johnston and J. 8. Ferguson reported having sown oats on fallow 
with good results. Mr, Ferguson said oats (at the low price of 28. 6d. per bush.), 
with their heavy yield, had paid equally as well as wheat. The feed value 
of the oaten stubble was far greater than that of wheaten stubble. 


RAMCO. 

May 19th. — Present: nine members. 

Seeding. — Mr. J. Boehm read the following paper: — ‘‘If fallow is to be sown 
it should be wtU cultivated or skim ploughed. Stumps should then be carted off 
the ground to prevent accidents to the drub To drill wheat (for a hay crop, about 
<)01b8. of seed with about 901bs. of super, should be sown to the acre. If a 
mixed crop of wheat and oats is sown for hay, the best plan is to drill the wheat 
one way, and then cross drill the oats. The wheat used for a mixed crop should 
l>e an early variety, otherwise the oats will be too ripe by the time the wheat is 
ready for binding. Wheat sown for harvesting should be pkkled before it is 
sown, and then drilled in at the rate of 40]b8. of seed with about 60lbs. of 
manure to the acre. Barley sown early is a good fodder, but for hay it must 
be cut before it is too ri pe . ’**" A shfort Tlhreussion followed; Li/e Jf&tnbership, — 
Mr. J.^ J. Odgers (Hon. Secretary of the Bamco Branch) was presented with 
a Certificate of Life Membership of the Agricultural Bureau. 

^ 

WYNABKA. 

April tfitk. — PrMn^l t^^mbers and visitors. 

Taw read the following paper; — ''Dur- 

iag the whole term of my membership, I have never attended a meeting without 
the Batihit 1 eome M cmtael w4^ peoj^ both 
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in and out of this district who were sceptical regarding the work of the Bureau. 
In this district, I have been asked, ‘‘WTiat good docs it do youl^’ yet the same 
people have asked me to secure the opinion of the Bureau on n certain subject, 
or they have suggested that the Secretary of the Bureau sliould write to the 
Department of Agriculture and obtain the information from the expert officers. 
The Journal of Agriculture is most useful to the farmer. Among the things that 
I look forward to at each meeting are the communications received from the 
Department of Agriculture. T feel that if one acts upon the advice received from 
the various experts one cannot go very far wrong. To have a real live Branch, 
each member must be prepared to do his share of the work. It does not matter 
how short the' talk or paper is that is brought forward, because some of the best 
discussions come from the briefest talks and papers. Above all, the Branch must 
have a live Secretary; he is the man on whom the success of the Branch 
hinges. The Secretary should keep in toucli with the Department of Agriculture, 
and Tt^te to the various experts for their opinions regarding various matters 
that crop up at each meeting. Such a Secretary is a great asset to the Branch.*’ 


GLOSSOP, May 23rd.— The Hon. Secretary (Mr. G. 0. Jackson) read a paper 
from the Journal of Agriculture, ^‘Irrigation,” and a lengthy discussion fob 
lowed. The delegates to the Murray Bridge Conference gave an interesting 
report of the proceedings of the gathering. 


KRINGIN, February 21st. — The inaugural meeting of the Kringin Branch of 
the Agricultural Bureau was held at the residence of Mr. H. Guthlehen, when 
Mr. F. C. ^chards, of the Department of Agriculture, was present, and delivered 
an address in which he explained the work of the Agncultural Bureau. A 
short paper, “Preparing the Seed Bed,” was read by Mr. Oorrcll. 

DONE GUM and MONASH, April 16th.— Twenty-two members and several 
visitors attended the April meeting. Mr. W. F. Partridge delivered a s^rt 
address, “A Talk on Sultanas,” and replied to a number of questions. The 
subject “Winter Irrigation” was also discussed. 

MOOEOOK, May 23rd,— A paper from the Conference of River Murray 
Branches, ‘'Factors Affecting the Yield of the Vineyard,” was read, and an 
interesting discussion ensued. 

MYPOLONGA, May 26th.— At the monthly meeting of the Branch, arrange- 
ments for the forthcoming Pruning Competitions were discussed. 

NETHERTON, May 16th.— The subject “Top Dressing Pasture Land” was 
brought forward for discussion. Several members mentioned that it was their 
intention to carry out top dressing experiments duiing the coming season. 

PABILLA WELL, May 20th. — Mr. J. S. Ferguson read a paper, “Rotation 
Cropping,” and a good discussion followed. 

PARILLA May 23.— Mr. H. G. Johnston read an instructive paper, “Man- 
agement of the Farm,” and a keen discussion ensued. 

TAPLAN May 13th. — Several subjects of lopl and timely interest were 
brought before the meeting, and an interesting discussion followed. 


SOUTH AND HILLS DISTRICT. 

CURRENCY CREEK. 

May 16th. — Present; 13 members. 

Box— The meeting took the form of a Question Box. 

QuKSTioN ^x. , 1 ^ export!” Members were divided as to which 

is the ^ .u Merino or Sm Comeback, but all favored the Shropshire 

A “Is it a good practice to have a stack of hay in 

jSSe U agreed that fodder diould -be eABwrved, but pre* 
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I'Autions should be taken to protect the stacks from mice. ^^Best method of 
hand-feeding sheep?’’ If notliing else was available, members thought troughs 
made from bags would be quite suitable. ^^The best pig for farmers to 
The Berkshire was favored as the best breed of pigs for the farmer, ^^'^ich 
18 the best cow for the farmei in this district?” Members favored the Short- 
horn. 


KANGABILLA. 

April 17th. — Present: 15 members. 

Manuring thb Land. — The following paper was read hy Mr. M. A. Bottrill: 
— The increased demand for hay and chaff calls for the best that can be pro- 
duced from the soil. Some soil will give good returns without manure, whilst 
applications of manure will not make any appreciable difference to other soils. 
Green manuring is a considerable help in soil that is too stiff and heavy, but 
where stable manure is plentiful, the soil will benefit to a greater extent. The 
difference between farmyard manure and chemical manure is that the maximum 
effect of farmyard manure is not felt in one season, and if it were omitted the 
second year, very little difference would be seen. With chemical manure the 
greatest effect is noticed in one season, and if omitted for one year, the crop 
would be diminished, perhaps by one half. Cowyard manure^ if kept dry, can 
be put through a sieve, and will run through the drill ha the usual way. If 
dry cow manure is carted ftom the paddocks and put in the cowyard where 
the continual tramping of the cows will break it fine enough, it can be used 
in the drill. The manure of young animals is poorer in fertilising matter than 
that of a full-grown animal, because the young animal lequires nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphates to build up its l>ones and fiesh. Working animals give 
better manure than fattening animals. Milking and pregnant animals give 
poorer manure. The kind of food has a very great infiuonce on the quality 
of the manure. Foods that contain the most nitrogen are of the most value — 
beans, peas, bran, oats, wheat, and barley produce good manure, but the straw 
of peas, oats, barley, and wheat produce a bulky but poorer manure. Urine 
of animals is geueralljr of more value than solid manure, and the more urine 
there is contained in the dung, the better it is. Liquid manure is very similar 
to artificial and chemical manures, because it is in solution and abts quickly. 
Poultry manure is very strong and quick in action. In its dry condition it is 
more Uke guano than any other fertiliser. For top dressing, it is very valuable, 
and it is only necessary to use it in small quantiries. ’ ’ An interesting discussion 
followed. 


LONGWOOD (Average annual rainfall, d7in. to 3fiin.). 

May 17th. — ^Present: 6 members and visitors. 

Thk Fruit Industry. — ^Tho mouthy meeting was held at the residence of Mr. 
W. Nieholls, when Mr. H. A. Griffiths, in the course of un address dealing with 
the above subject, said for quirUty, texture, and color. South Australian imples 
were without parallel, and with a view of stimulating trade with New ^uth 
Wales, he suggested that growers slhould establish a co-operative packing shed, 
with a capable man in charge, and a staff of careful packers. The apples 
should be put up in cases which were attractive, and with cleated ends to 
allow for a free circulation of air whilst in the cool chambers. A light, strong 
make of case, without hard wood, so far as possible, was preferr^ for the 
interstate traae. * He* suggested a brightly^colored label depicting a grower’s 

f arden with the words, ‘^uth Australian Grown Fruit,” with spaces provided 
or the insertion of the kind of apple, grade^ and quality contained in the case. 
He also suggested a central deiroatch depot to dispense with indiscriminate con- 
signments of fruit from indhriaual growers. 'That would enable the producers 
to Yegulate the number of cmidgiMnents going torwwd^ and so prevent a glut on 
the Sydney markets. The Australian apple had come to stay on the 

8jdnqy market, and very business woiM ilpult if care were exercised 

in ge^g up an attmetive artislni and keeping fgith with ^e purehasexs. An 
Intweetil^ diseugiioii ensued, and it was resslv^ thict p se^me should be 
levblvad to hold the trade with New Bouth^ Wfdes.^ 
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McLABEN FLAT. 

May 15th.— Present: 37 members and 3 visitors. 

^ Maekktb for Fruit. — M r. G. Ward read the following paper: — ** Apridots:-^ 
For the apricot there is a fair fresh fruit market. In years of glut the price 
<lrop8 to about 3s. 6d. per case for good fruit, and in poor seasons the price 
will reach about lOs. per case. The grower should remember that when the 
price reaches^ lOs. per case, the crop will only be about oue-quarter that which 
it would be in a good season, and during the good seasons there is a difficulty 
in disposing of the fresh fruit, so that drying becomes necessary. The price for 
the dried article does not vary like that for fresh fruit, for, while the latter is 
38. 6d. per case, the grower will get about lOd. per lb. dried. A case of fresh fruit 
will produce about 81bs. of dried, returning 6s. 8d. per ease. Up to a certain 
limit, fresh and dried fruits can be handled at about the same cost. Dried fruit 
commands a good sale at about Is. per lb., and the export market to England is 
fair. Prunes . — ^If prunes are planted, the grower has about eight years to wait 
liefore any return is received. At present, there is a good local market at about 
6d. per lb. off the drying trays, which is a good price, but it is necessary to 
look further afield than the Commonwealth, for in about six years 1 think the 
Australian requirements will be supplied. Once the Australian market is supplied, the 
grower is up against the American goods, which are quite as good as ours, and 
packed very much better. The American grower pays higher wages than we do, 
water rates are higher, and land is quite as dear, yet how does he successfully 
compete with us t First, the producer grows prunes only, and he is quite sure 
they will grow before he plants them, and his returns are about 2 tons of dried 
fruit per acre, and all he docs is grow and dry them, for they are treated in 
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bulk. The chief consideration is the quantity that can bo consumed in America, 
the surplus export may just cover growing expenses. We are not in the same 
position with such a small x>opul&tion. If planting goes on at the rate it is, 
jin 12 years we will be exporting, say, 50 per-cent, and will have to compete 
with the American article. The Australian fruit expKorted would only return the 
grower, c.i.f., London in boxes, £45 per ton. CurranU , — The writer planted 
currants in 1900, and that year and a number of years following the price was 
4j. per lb. through the winnower, in sugar mats. Wages were not so high as 
at present, 5g. per day being the ruling rate. In those days the consumption of 
currants in Australia was about 5,000 tons, and is still about the same to-day. 
We were then importing about 3,000 tons, and to-day we are exporting about 
8,000 tons, which in the near future will be more. What is to be done with the 
surplus currants? We have a sale in New Zealand for about 1,000 tons if we 
can place it there at the same price as the Grecian fruits. South Africa also 
wants currants if w'e can supply at the same price as they can buy elsewhere, 
but their market does not stand for much, as they can grow grapes and currants 
as well as we can with the advantage of black labor^ and before long they will be 
competing against us instead of buying. The only market at present of any 
importance is in Londoif. During the war and just after the declara- 
tion of peace this market was very good. The Grecian fruit was not 
available, and very good prices were obtained, but now conditions are returning 
to normal, and reduced prices are ruling. At the present time England con- 
sumes about 20,000 tons of currants per year, and last year we supplied about 
15 per cent, of that amount. I should say that for good 3-Crown currants, 
we will find a market for the surplus for some time to come at about £50, 
c.i.f., London. The outlook for 2‘Crown8 does not appear so satisfactory, 
liecause it will have to compete with the Greek bulk article. This proves that 
the grower must produce currants at 3id. per lb. off trays. A poor yield in the 
Greek vineyards will make it better for Australia in the London market. Cur- 
rants can be grown at 3id. providing the grower can get an average of 1} tons 
per .acre per year. Sultana and Muscat .Soisins.— Tliese can be grown in the 
district, but not to advantage, and I do not think it wise to deal with them. 
In the first plac^, they ripen too late, and secondly, the land in this district 
is not suitable to produce a good class of raisin. Wine grapes can be well gro\m 
in this district, but as prices have been on the downward grade for the lost 
three years, one hesitates to advocate any additional plantings. If there were 
25 per cent, less Doradillos than there are to-day, things would be much better. 
A certain quantity of Doradillos is wanted each year, but after that is supplied, 
there is very little demand for them. They are not much good for wine making. 
Some winemakers use them for making hock, but they are chiefly used foi^ making 
fortifying spirit and brandy. Say, for instance, 1,000 tons of Doradillos axe 
required for making brandy, and 2,000 tons for spirit, the remainder of the cr^p 
is of very little value, because the winemakers produce a lot of poor wine which 
has to be used for making spirit, and in a year such as has just been experi- 
enced, only 25 per ceht. of the black grapes will make wine fit for the distillery. 
With this" season ’s grapes, decayed and rotten, the vigneron who manufactures 
dry wine, will have a lot of juice fit only for the distillery. This is against 
Increased production of Doradillos. The makers of sweet wine are the only 
manufacturers looking for spirit. Here again, the season ]^s interferred. The 
grapes have not ripened, so that it has not been possible to make a good sweet 
wine. The best of the grapes will be used, the ramainder put through the dis- 
tillery, to the disadvantage of Doradillos. In 1920, spirit was costing wine makers 
138. per gallon, and could not be procured. Tp-day, however, all the wine makers 
have enough spirit to carry them through the vintage. The distilleries are fuHf 
and spirit can be bought for 48. per gall. The Doradillos have, as it were, 
spoilt the spirit sale. What about the J^ondon market? i|S|igland connumes about 
12,000,000galls. of wine per year, and of this we supply some 700,060gall8. of 
dry wine, and consequently it does not help the Dora^llos. Australia is mak^g 
something like 10,000,000galls. of juice per year, and exporting a little more tlian 
half a million, the remainder is either consumed, or stocks are accumulating. If 
the GoveiAment assisted wiHi an export duty on sw^t vdne it would help, l^ut 
Hire will have too many Doradillos for the next 10 years, if not another vine; is 

K * ed. In concluding, I would say that at the present price of spirit, D<^- 
nmy soon be grown profitably for manufacturing motor 
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McLaren plat. 

June 12th. — Present; 26 incniberg. 

Advice to Orchardists.— The follovring paper was rend by Mr. (J. Ward:— 

Apricots do best m a good loamy or sandy soil, with a red ‘clay subsoil, about 
-rt. or dft. from the surface. If closer than this, some of the trees, in a wet 
season. Will m all probability die. Currants and grape vines can bo grown sue* 
wssfully on a greater range of land, but they will do better ,nid last longer 
in land that has about 1ft. of sandy soil overlying clay. Prunes do well in 
tins class of land, and will groAV well in fairly wet soil. If the land is wet. 
and of a dark sandy nature, with toa-treo growing on it, it will produce goo<i 
potatoes in the autumn, but not in tlic spring. If tlio land is only of fair 
quality, and the clay near the surface, a few underground drains will* carry off 
the water, and it will grow vines, pears, and prunes. Tf apricots and curnints 
are to be planted, start clearing the highest and driest portion of the block. 
If potatoes, vines, or prunes are planted, clear the lowest and \\ettest portion 
of the block. Most beginners are inclined to select a spot on tlie block and plant 
about 10 different kinds of trees, saying that it is not wise ‘to have a)) your 
iw one basket,* but, with such a mixed orchard, endless work will be in- 
curred, and not enough of one variety of fruit will be produced to be of very 
much value. I advise planting three acres of Moorpark apricots with a few 
trees of some other varieties that bloom at the same time, for pollination. 
Apricots will give a small return the fourth year, and if the fruit is dried, the 
trays can be used for other fruits later on in the season. Five acres of currants 
would be a fair start. Most blocks of 2o acres have a long side and a short 
end. Start with the apricots, taking the full width of the orchard, and then cui rants 
can be planted across the block. That is to say, start on the liigheat and driest 
ground on the south end, and work across it towards the lower corner, in the 
northern end. The land will be running north and south, and the rows of trees 
and currants Avill be worked east and west. By adopting this method of planting, 
the dry land can be worked early in the spring, and the wetter land can be 
cultivated as the dry season advances. Too often wet and dry land is noticed 
in one block, and the land that is ready for working cannot be cultivated on 
account of wet patches. In preparing the land for the orchard, the first work 
is to grub the timber and undergrowth. Yacca and tea-tree should be taken 
out by the roots. Small bushes can be dealt with by a heavy disc plough. All 
green timber that has large roots within half a chain of the fence should be 
grubbed, otherwise vines or trees within that distane-o of the fence will not thrive. 
Plough the land 6in. deep with a disc plough. Care should be taken that all 
roots that have been missed by the grubbers are removed. Care should also be 
taken to obtain the best young trees and vines one year old, and well rooted 
at the bottom. The grower should bear in mind that roots as thick as a small 

piece of string will have a better chance of starting than those with roots as 

large as a lead pencil. Trees or vines should be planted in straight rows, with 
an even distance apart between the rows. If a planting wire is used, this is 
quite an easy matter. Plenty of room should be allowed on the headlands — 

soft, for trees and currants. However, when the trellis is erected this will be 

reduced to 24ft. When planting, prune off all damaged roots, and shape them 
evenly. It is not necessary to cut tree roots back to any extent, because this 
is often done to excess when trees are taken out of the nursery. Vines, if taken 
up carefully, have all their roots on them. All side roots should be cut off, and 
all those that start from the bottom* two buds should be cut back to 3in. The 
best time to plant trees is about a fortnight before they break into leaf growth. 
Vines in limestone country should be planted early in July, but for this district 
I favor September and October. Apricots do the best when planted 20ft. apart 
each way. Dig the hole about 2ft. across and 1ft., or a little more, deep. Give 
each tree about Jib. of bohe super; place about Sin. of earth on the manure, put 
the tree on this, and distribute tlw roots as evenly as possible. Take care not 
to plant the tree more deeply than it was in the nursery. Prunes are planted in 
the same way. I suggest planting 90 per cent. D’Agen and about 10 per ewt. 
Kobe De*Sargent, or Spendour for poUination. Zante currants should be planted 
12ft. apaH; each way. Dig the holes 1ft. square, give each hole not more than 2(w. 
of bone super, place about 2in. of soil on this, plant the vine, fill in the 
and when tram^ng keep a slight upward strain on the vine to cause the short 
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roots to be the lowest at the extreme end. Wine grapes are planted in the same 
manner, but not quite so far apart-— spur Yines> 10ft. x 6ft.; trellis vine#, 
lOtt. X 7ft. After planting, work the land thoroughly with a spring-tooth culti- 
vator. If the soil should start to drift, leave the ground as rough as possible. 
The application of a few loads of old straw^^ manure, or clay will soon stop 
the drift.'' 


MOUNT PLEASANT (Average annual rainfall, 26.87in.). 

May 9th. — ^Present: five members. 

Fma-owing. — ^A paper on ‘‘Fallowing" was read by Mr. 0. 0, Royal. In the 
discussion which followed, Mr. M. McCallum said that fallowing was a good 
proposition, and it should be more extensively practised in their district. It 
enabled a farmer to get the seeding done earlier, and heavier crops resulted. Mr. 
V. R. Tapscott asked whether it was necessary to wait a fortnight or so after 
the first raina before commencing seeding on fallow land, in order to allow weeds 
to germinate. Mr. Royal replied that he considered it best to get the seed into 
the ground as soon as possible to enable it to get a good start before the cold 
weather commenced. 


SHOAL BAY. 

May 21st. — ^Present: 10 members and visitors. 

A large number of members, including representatives from the Cygnet Hivei 
Branch attended, when matters in connection with the proposed Conference of 
Kangaroo Island Branches were discussed. 

Preparations por Seeoino. — A further meeting was held on June 11th, when 
Mr. A. Barrett, in the course of a paper dealing with this subject, said all 
implements should be overhauled so that the work could be done thoroughly and 
without delay. Next, the land should be cleared of all rubbish, which should 
be stacked in heaps and burnt. Ploughing should be commenced with the first 
rains, and the land left for three to five weeks to allow all weed seeds to germi- 
nate. The land should then be ploughed a second time, sufficiently deep to bury all 
weeds. Finally, it should be cultivated to form an even seed bed, and kill any 
remaining weeds. He favored drilling at the rate of Icwt. of super to the acre, 
and dne bag of barley to three acres. Next, the land should be harrowed, and, 
if possible, cross harrowing should be carried out. When the crop was well 
stooled, it should be rolled to settle the ground, which tended to conserve the 
moisture, and prex>are a smooth surface for the harvesting machinery. On 
limestone loam soils, and those of a heavy clay nature, he advised ploughing 
to a depth of 4in., but sand soils should not be ploughed a greater depth than 
2in. In the discussion that followed, Mr. Balchin did not consider deep ploughing 
necessary. Mr. Turner considered the cultivator the most suitable implement 
for sandy land. Mr. K. Bates considered a second ploughing unnecessary. Mr. 
Noske did not think it advisable to allow the land to remain idle aner the 
second ploughing, seeding should be carried out at once. Mr. Beck was of the 
opinion that heavy land needed deep ploughing. 


TWISEDVALSi. 

May 15th. — ^Present: 18 members and visitors. 

Land Brainage. — The following paper was contributed by Mr. W. Feehner: 
— In districts where there is excessive rainfall, it is necessary to drain surplus 
water off the land, otherwise it becomes sour, and small roots of young plants 
become inactive, and very often decay. To drain a hillside is qirite a simple 
matter, the surplus water naturally flows to the bottom, bht to drain flats or 
low-lying countrv it is necessary to bring the water into a body. This can be 
done by ploughing the paddoiv into ^‘lands.^* 'The width of the "lands" 
ahottld |>e ibgolated according to the riope. Where almost level country is 
drained, the "lands" should not be more thdn 18ft* ivide, but as the slope 
increases, the width of the "lands" can be increased' uhtil a width of 80ft. 
ii reached. Even on a hiUside, it is not*tidvisaMe to go to anjr greater tridth^ 
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beeauM if the ^ bands’' are too wide, the amount of water that eolleete in each 
furrow becomes too great, and often washes soil away. The crown or cei^tre 
of the ^^land’’ should be kept as high as possible when ploughing. A paddock 
should always be cross-harrowed, which will Rave a tendency to give the lands’’ 
a gradual slope from the crown or centre to the furrow, and thereby fUlow the 
water to accumulate more easily into a body and flow away* In the discussion 
that followed, Mr. F. E. Hein spoke at length on underground drainage which 
he considered essential on low-lying ground and flats in that district. He pre- 
ferred 8in. earthenware pipes, placed about 15in. to 18in. under the surface. 
V-shaped drains were excavated in order to allow a small drain under the pipes. 
Mr. E. S. Miller, who had been experimenting with underground drains, consi- 
dered bricks the best material for underground drains. He advised standing two 
on the aide and one flat across the top. 


URAIDLA AND SUMMERTOWN (Average annual rainfall, 44.25in.). 

May 5th. — Present: 10 members. 

Onion Culture. — Mr. F. Sharp read the following paper: — ‘‘For the gardener 
who intends raising onions as the main line of vegetable growing, the l^st plan 
is to raise seed on the holding, then he will be able to decide on a variety to 
suit local conditions, either a good early sort or a good long keeper. When . 
selecting onions for seed, it is advisable to pick out a few good bulbs each time 
the onions are being prepared for market. During September, the selected 
onions should again be examined, and the best onions planted. The onion chosen 
for seed should be one that is of a good shape, fairly round, with a raised 
crown, because these are not so liable to rot through water getting into tha crown, 
neither will they get burned by the sun so quickly. Always pick out Arm bulbs, 
because the harder and firmer the onion, the bettor keeper it will be. It is not 
necessary to pick out onions for seed every year, they can be allowed to remain 
in the ground year after year. V^en the seed is cut, the stalk must be bent 
downward to prevent the water getting down inside the bulb of the onion. 
Onions should be planted for seed no later than September. Plant in rows 
about 18in. wide and 12in. between the onions. It is advisable to plant the 
crop for seed where it can be watered. A good watering when the plants are 
coming into flower will help to increase the amount of seed. The seed should 
be cut when the small pods begin to crack and the black seeds begins to show, 
or when the stock of the seed onion begins to turn yellow. The seed that has 
been cut off should never be left in a tin, because it ii^l sweat and spoil; always 
put it in a bag or spread it out upon a sheet of iron in the sun. Rubbing it 
two or three times a day will help to dry it more quickly. Always take it in over 
night so that it will not become wet. Never cut seed whilst it is wet. The best 
way to clean onion seed, after it has been removed from the pods, is to put it 
into a dish of water, the good seed will sink to the bottom, whilst the weak and 
inferior seed will float on the top. This can be skimmed off and thrown away. 
Then take the good seed out, spread it on a piece of tin to dry, taking care 
that the drying is done thoroughly and as quiwy as possible. Always keep a 

small quantity for the next year in case the seed proves to be a failele. Grow- 

ing onions from seedlings is not very successful & the hills. The best time to 
start planting out is at the beginning of August, not much water is avail- 
able, because planting early will give a better crop thasi planting in October. 
Where there is plenty of water late planting is better, because the ground is 
more easily kept free from weeds. The best way to plant onions, if plenty of 
water is at hand, is to sow the seed at the beginidng of September with the seed 
sower. Sow thinly, so that tha ph^ts will not require much thUpiug out, then 
with plenty of water and manure a good crop i^uld be assured. The land 
shoula be ploughed six weeks to two months before the plants are ^dy. Plough 
in a gppd dressing, of stable manure at that time, so ibat it will be w^ rotM 
by planting time. Leave the land in a rough eondition to allow the air to pene- 
trate into the soil. A fortnight before p)an(i|^, give the ground another 

good dressing of bone dust, plouj^ this hi, and leave m land until planting is 

commeneed. When the planbi are ready, harrow, roll, and searify the ground. 
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Then if it is not fine enough, rake it, and then finally drill out and plant. More 
manure, if necessary, can be distributed by hand, and then raked in. When 
the oniopji start to grow, hoe bone super into the ground, and give the plants a 
watering. Onions should be planted 6in. between the rows and 3in. oetween 
the plants. If the plants cannot be irrigated, plant lOin. between rows and 4in. 
between the plants. Care should be taken to keep the weeds well under con- 
trol. The best plan is to give the plants a good soaking rather than many small 
waterings. If the soil is inclined to be stiff and solid, best crops will be ob- 
tained by shallow planting just deep enough to cover the roots. In loose soils, 
deeper plantings can be made, because the bulb will force its way up to the 
surface. Storing and keeping onions . — ^To keep onions successfully, the first point 
of importance is to select a good keeping variety. The best place for storing 
onions is in a loft running from north to south, leaving both ends open, and 
with a floor with boards about lin. apart, so that plenty of air can circulate 
through the bulbs. Onions can be placed in heaps provided the loft is about 
6ft. wide at the bottom of the heap and then tapering to a point up to 3ft. 
deep. For storing, the onions should be cut with a stalk of about 4in. attached; 
this helps to keep them apart, and provides for a free circulation of air. Onions 
must be taken out of the ground when they are ready, i.c., when nearly all the 
green color has disappeared from the tops. This very soon takes place after 
the onion tops have fallen. The crop should always be carted in the same day 
that it is taken out of the ground. Onions should always be handled carefully. 
They should never be taken up when there is a heavy dew, or when it is raining. 
Cover them with rubbish whilst they are lying upon the ground. Applying too 
much water after the crop starts to go down is a mistake, because it will tend 
to start growth more quickly than those who do not receive water. As soon as 
the onions start to go down, they should be given a good watering for the last 
time, and then allowed to ‘bulb.' " 


BLACKHEATH, May 16th. — The meeting took the form of a “Question Box" 
evening, when a number of subjects of local and timely interest were brought 
liefore members, and an instructive discussion ensued. 

CLABBNDON, April 14th. — ^Various subjects of local interest were discussed, 
after which Mr. W, Nicolle initiated a debate on the subject, “Merino v, 
Cronbred Sheep for the Hills." Mr. H. C, Harper spoke in favor of the Cross- 
bred. After hearing the two speakers, members were of the opinion that the 
Merino was the type of sheep best suited to the conditions of the Hills District. 

IRON BANK, May 24th. — The meeting debated the subject, “Spraying." 
It was generally agreed that to ensure clean fruit two sprayings of bluostone 
should be given in the spring. Other subjects of local interest were also con- 
sidered. 

HARTLEY, April 16th. — The monthly meeting of the branch was held at the 
residence of Mr. J. M. Hudd on April 16th. There was a largo attendance of 
members and visitors. After the formal business of the meeting had been trans- 
acted, Mr. D. F. Westwood (Chairman) presented a morris chair to the Honorary 
Secretary (Mr. W. B, Hudd) on the eve of his marriage as a mark of appre- 
ciation of the services that he had rendered to the local Bureau. Games and 
supper terminated a very enjoyable evening. 

TWBEDVALE, June 19th.— The Director of Agriculture (Professor Arthur J. 
Perkins) attended the meeting. Thirty-four members and 14 visitors were pre- 
sent to hear the Director's Address, “Top Dressing Pasture Lands." 


SOUTH-EAST DISTRICT. 

PRANCES (Average annual rainfall, 20.74in.). 

April 26Ui. — ^Present: 10 members. 

Stable and Sheds fob Bboinnees.— Mr. L. Krahnert read the following pap^J 
— ‘ ‘ For a combined stable and chaff shed, procure good solid forked p^s lift, 
long to the inside of the fork, and for the centre of the shed not less than 15ft., 
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in order to give a ' pitch ^ of 4ft. to the roof. All forks should be not less 
3ft. in the ground. A convenient-sized chaff shed, say, for six to eight horses, 
is 18ft. X 20ft. The same width of building is guite enough for fhe stable. 
Have a manger 2ft. wide, and allow 3ft. for a gangway so that the horses can 
be fed from the front. If the chaff shed door is in the correct position, it only 
takes a few minutes to feed the team. Divide the stable into stalls 6ft. wide, 
and fasten all the horses. If a couple of loose boxes, say, Oft. x lift., are 
built at the end, they will be found a great convenience when foals are being 
reared, because there is always somewhere to keep them safe whilst the mares 
are working. For covering for the stable, I advise battens 2ft. apart covered 
with lin. or IJin. mesh netting to keep sparrows out of the straw roofing. In 
order to get the posts the same height, measure the first post from the inside 
of the fork, say 7ft., then place it 3ft. in ground. By measuring all the posts, 
^d using a straight edge and spirit level from one post to the other, a neat 
job can be niade uith bush timber. The depth of the holes can be measured 
by using a light stick or pole. For the machinery shed the same size building 
will suffice, with this difference, that each division must be made wide enou^ 
to accommodate each machine, such as the binder, harvester, drill, Ac. Be 
sure and keep all harness and machinery under cover. Mr. Krahnert gave a 
demonstration with loaf sugar and 6ne sugar on the benefit of keeping &e top 
of the fallou uorked. 


KONGORONG. 

May 19th. — ^Present: 14 members and visitors. 

Poultry on the Farm. — In the course of a short paper dealing with this 
subject, Mr. A. Boardman spoke in favor of White Leghorns for the farm. 
With proper care and attention birds of that breed would commence to lay at 
four months old, and if hatched during September or the first fortoight in 
October, would continue to lay until weU on into the winter. He expressed a 
preference for oats to form the bulk of the feeding ration. Crushed bones made 
an excellent addition to the food for the hens. Green bones should be broken with 
a hammer. Fowl manure was a very good fertiliser, especially for clovers and 
grasses. Beferring to ducks, Mr* Boardman favored the Indian Bunner, because 
they were a good egg-laying breed. 


MOUNT GAMBIEB (Average annual rainfall, 82in.;. 

May 10th. 

Planting Pine Trees. — Mr. A J, Hemmings read the following paper;— ^ 

^ ^ However " important it may be to know how to care for growing trees, and 
how to remove them when they have reached maturity, it is equally important to 
know how to plant them so as to ensure their successful growth. It witt 
be readily admitted that it is desirable that seedlings for transplanting should 
be reared in close proximity to the land on which they are to be planted, because 
the seedlings so grown can be removed from the nursery as they are required for 
planting out, and the risk of loss or injury in conveying them to the planting 
ground close by is less than otherwise would be the case. The seed to be sown 
in the nursery plays a part that is of prime importanco. It is, therefore, 
necessary that only good seed should be sown. If see^ are to be extracted from 
cones, care must be taken in their selection. Those growing on good, matured 
trees are to be preferred. These should be gathered in the early summer months, 
the earlier the better, but not before they have a brown appearance and all traces 
of green have gone. The selected cones contain the se^, and these can be 
extracted by exposing the»ciones»ta the heat of the sun, which has the effect of 
opening the cones, and releasing the seed. It will be found a good plan to spread 
tM cones out on a tarpaulin or sheet, bnt protection against possible raids by 
mice, fowls, and birds W imperative. On ,no account should the cones be placed 
in a hot oven because the effect upon, seed is bad. Pine seed ijbon|d be 
sefsni ifo» late July to early ^sptember*^ Gerte^bontton will take place k from 
ttgee to seven weekp, according to weatku^ sondltionp. Seodlin^m w- 

quired for smoti plantations, suen ae hre established by farmers and laudowneii. 
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ban be raisad in small plots in the household gairden. Wheui howeyer, larger 
•quantities are required for commercial planting, seed should be sown in an ample 
plot that will permit of making rows 18in. apart and lines of considerable 
length. Approximately from 100 to 120 seeds should be sown to the lineal yard, 
and with g^od germination 80 to 100 seedlings per lineal yard should result. 
These can remain in the nursery until the following June, when they will be 
ready for planting out. Care of the seedlings need only be slight, but it is 
desirable that the lines should be kept free from weeds, and the top soil stirred 
after rain in the summer months, so that the moisture is retained m the soil. 
More frequent stirring of the top soil will be necessary if the normal summer 
rains do nqt come. No attempt whatever should be made to plant trees on land 
from which rabbits have not been cleared. “When grass is plentiful the rabbits 
destroy the young pines by nipping off the tops, and in the summer months, in 
their search for moisture, they bark the pines from top to bottom. The intend- 
ing planter should be careful, therefore, to rid the land of this pest before 
operations are commenced. The most suitable land for pine planting is that 
which possesses good top and subsoils. The South-East abounds with sandy soils, 
most of which are favorable to splendid growth of the Bemarkable Pine (Pinwi 
tnsiffnuf). Land with a stony subsoil is not so good, and its use for this pur- 
pose should bo avoided if it is possible to do so. The chosen land should be 
securely fenced, cleared of rubbish and vermin, and ploughed. Ploughing will 
check the growth of natural herbages, and help to retain moisture until the 
trees get a good start. It will be an advantage to lay the laud off in blocks 
of not more than 10 acres, leaving \ a chain break on either side, and from 1 
to 3 chains on the outer side, according to the nature of the adjacent lands. 
Breaks in grass land should be 1 chain mde, and kept ploughed, but in timbered 
country ploughed 3-chain breaks are requisite. If trees to be plainted are pro 
cured from the Woods and Forests Department, it is desirable to make an early 
application, enclosing a postage stamp for reply, without which requests for 
trees are not entertained. Trees from the local distribution nursery should be 
heeled in thinly for a few weeks before being planted out. This helps the 
trees to recover from the first shock of transplanting, but in transplanting trees 
grown in your own nursery ** heeling in^^ can be dispensed with. Wrenching of 
young pines is only necessary in the case of two-year-old trees, and it should be 
done five or six weeks before planting is intended. Finally, before planting pine 
trees, the roots should be puddled. This process consists in dipping the roots of the 
trees in a * Spuddle.” The puddle should be composed of the best soil obtainable 
— a red loam preferred — mixed in a box or tub with water until of the con- 
sistency of thick gruel. So soon as the trees are lifted from the soil their 
roots are immersed in the puddle, which must be kept well stirred, and when 
the roots are thoroughly coated with puddle^’ the trees are withdrawn and 
placed under cover ready for transport to the planting ground, either by hand 
•or vehicle. Every care should be taken to protect the trees in all the various 
operations of lifting, “puddling,'^ and transport, because tender trees cannot 
withstand either wind or sUn. A fruitful source of much disappointment is 
non-observance of these essential rules when planting pines. Fruit trees may be 
carelessly handled at certain seasons of the year without any apparent ill effect, 
but carelessly handled pines will invariably suffer from ill treatment. It will 
be found an advantage to use boxes for transport of trees, and to have the lids 
on them, to effectively cover the trees whilst being moved for tran^lanting. 
Before placing the trees in thby found,' dig the ground well, sift out and 
other roots or weeds, and form a bed shaped like a shallow basin or dish, dig 
out a wedged-shaped spit in the centre of same, and insert one pine, not more, 
quickly, in order to save exposure. Quickly straighten out the roots, fill in the 
soil, and firmly tread it in with the feet. The roots should be straightened, 
because crooked ones retard the tree in its development. Firmed soil acts as 
a support and prevents air reaching the roots. The depth to which the tree 
should be inserted in the spit will be lin. to 3in., according to the sise of the tree, 
deeper than when it grew in the nursery. This is to allow for the settling of 
the soil which follows when rain falls. Planting trees , — Trees should be planted in 
straight rows— ^t least one way — ^f or several reasons, especially for cleaning between 
tiism when desired and convenience in removing certain trees if required before 
^e milling of the whole area. Indeed very little care or trouble is needed to 
keep trees in line every way, if planters are provided with correctly measured 
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poles, and careful me* u;mg on their part is observed. In planting Fi/n%s 
msignis for plantations, it is re ommended that plants be spaced 8ft. by 8ft. 
For shelter and shade they may be planted from 20ft. to 30ft. apart to allow for 
spreading. It is a good idea to space alternately, w^re^ mgm than one row is 
being planted for shade. Very little now re^iains to be done,‘%ut await develop- 
ments. It will be necessary, of course, to keep an eye on the area, that no rabbits 
gain access through burrows or holes in the netting, and for the first year to 
replant misses, should there be many. A strict observance of the foregoing 
should, however, obviate the necessity for replanting. Fire breaks must be 
ploughed annually. This is important, and money well spent, for if fire takes 
even one block, at say, 10 or 12 years old the monetary loss will exceed by a 
great many times the cost of keeping firebreaks effective by ploughing. Having- 
given some general ideas of planting pines, for the benefit of those who wish \o 
plant other kinds of trees I shall briefly explain methods of rearing and planting 
that have proved successful. Acacia seeds (wattles, blackwood, &c.) should 
placed in a small calico bag,* and placed in a pot with water already boiling. 
Allow the bag with tfc seed to remain in the boiling water for two minutes, 
and then remove the bag. Place it on a sack and pour the boiling water over 
and then wrap the sack around the bag containing the seed. This can be placed 
on one side for, say, 24 hours, when it will be found that most of the seed has 
commenced germination, and can be then sown. This sowing can be done either 
in the early spring or in early January. Howing in January, however, will 
necessitate watering the seed and young plants frequently. A cover of wood- 
heap manure, from which all chips have been removed, will serve as a means 
of retaining moisture, The trees, whether from seed sown in early spring or 
early Januaiy should be ready for planting the following June. Eucalyptus 
seeds of all kinds can be sown on being taken ripe from the tree, and can be 
treated in the same way as acacia seed, except that they must not be boiled. 
Whether the seed is sown in early spring or January the seedlings will be ready 
for planting the following Juno. All kinds of evergreen trees, when raised in 
beds, should be taken up and puddled, and in every respect should be treated 
in the same way as pines, when preparing them for planting, and especially 
must they be covered when in transit from nursery to the planting area. Where 
only a few trees are required, these may be raised in bamboo tubes, and the 
trees planted in their place with the tubes. This obviates the necessity for 
^'puddling,” and avoids a great amount of risk from exposure. Plants may also 
be raised in boxes and transplanted with a small sod by removing with a large 
spoon or small! scoop into holes already prepared. Trees raised by the last-named 
two methods are usually smaller, and are not so well fitted to stand the battle 
of life against weeds, &c., as trees grown in beds, but are equally as successful, 
if additional care is ^ven them during the first year by keep^g weeds down, and 
occasionally hoeing that they may become well established th\ fiipt year, 
that they will care for themselves. ’ ’ 

/ 

ALLANDAI^ EAST, May 23rd. — ^An interesting evening was spent m uisr 
cussing the subject ^^Top Dressing Pasture Lands,’’ and several members stated 
that it was their intention to experiment with super on grass lands during the 
coming season. Samples of Snowflake” potatoes were exhibited by Messrs. 
Grifiin ft Kieselbach. 

KALAHOADOO, May 12th.— Mr. Messenger read a paper, ‘'Calving 
Troubles,” and a good ^scussion followed. Mr. Bog^rs stated that he had found 
a dreneh consisting of fresh milk and ground charcoal an excellent remedy for 
cows that had not “cleaned” properly. 

KALANGADOO “WOMEN’S. May 12th.— Various topics of local interest were 
disenssed at the monthly meetinff. It was decided that the branch should eom- 
p^ in the Bureau District Exhibit Competition to be held at Mount Gambler 
during October. 

ITAltACOOBTE, April 12th^Hr. S. H. Srimiftkel read an instructive paper, 
“Vegetables knd How to Grow 'Riem.” A keen discussion foBowed. 

VAK^AKOOIJl Jui^ B. J. Pryor read a paper, “BoyS and Girls^ 

Clnbs.’^ Ike gSi if tke were explained by the writer of the pap^J*! ^ 

referenee was matf Id this eueeess ^at had attended the mtroduetloii of beykt 
and girigMUebe in Canada attdT the United States of America. 
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